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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE    FOURTH   AMERICAN   EDITION. 


Thb  following  history  of  that  extraordinary  period  which  commenced 
with  the  American  Revolution,  and  ended  with  the  establishment  of  a 
general  peace  in  Europe,  in  1816 — a  period  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  intellectual  activity  and  material  advancement,  for  extraor- 
dinary characters  and  great  deeds,  for  the  overthrow  of  old  institutions 
and  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  for  the  breaking  up  of  tyrannies 
dishonoured  with  the  hoar  of  centuries,  and  the  progress  of  liberty — 
it  has  generally  been  allowed,  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  judicious, 
interesting,  and  trustworthy,  that  we  have  yet  in  the  English  language. 
The  expectation  that  the  brilliant  work  of  Alison  would  supersede  it  has 
been  disappointed  by  the  manifest  spirit  of  partiality  and  injustice  with 
which  that  performance  is  written,  especially  in  respect  to  every  point 
connected  with  the  afiairs  of  our  own  country.  The  ''  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  by  Carlyle,  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
ground  embraced  by  Alison  and  Baines ;  and  the  more  elaborate  and 
extensive  survey  of  the  field  by  Thiers,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  never  be 
perfectly  naturalized  in  any  tongue  foreign  to  that  eminent  author. 
For  conscientious  fidelity,  general  good  sense,  statesmanlike  grasp,  and 
moral  discrimination,  these  volumes,  by  the  eminent  Edward  Bainbs, 
continue  to  be  consulted  and  esteemed  by  the  best-informed  students 
of  the  astonishing  world-drama  they  describe. 

In  republishing  an  earlier  edition  of  this  excellent  history,  the  late 
well-known  and  very  able  writer,  Mr.  William  Grimshaw  (who  died 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  8th  of  January,  1852),  was  employed  to  re-write 
some  portions  in  which  American  interests  were  treated,  and  to  illus- 
trate with  such  notes  and  additions  as  were  necessary  for  the  American 
reader,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  work.  The  manner  in  which  he 
performed  his  difficult  and  important  duty  has  been  commended  by 
die  most  distinguished  critics.  As  Mr.  Grimshaw  left  the  work,  and 
as  it  is  here  presented  to  the  public,  it  must  command  the  most  entire 
and  general  approbation. 
I  Nbw  Tobk,  January^  1868. 
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TO 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


When  the  reprinting  of  this  work  was  undertaken  by  the  American  publishers, 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present  editor,  for  the  purposes  of  revisal  and 
correction.  Without  interfering  at  all  with  the  text,  it  was  proposed  to  annex 
notes  to  such  parts  of  it  aa  might  be  found  erroneous  or  objectioaable ;  and  to 
add  such  information  as  the  progress  of  time  has  since  brought  to  light.  The 
editor  has  found  little  occasion,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  for  the  exercise  of 
this  duty.  When  the  great  extent  of  the  work  is  considered,  Mr.  Baines  must, 
upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  remarkably  accurate  in  his  narrative  of  the  Euro- 
pean contest,  or,  at  least,  of  those  parts  of  it  in  which  his  countrymen  were  not 
concerned.  With  respect  to  the  war,  however,  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  he  is  far  from  being  candid  or  impartial.  The  whole  history  of  that 
contest,  in  the  English  edition,  is  indeed  a  tissue  of  mistakes,  natural  enough  to 
an  Englishman,  who  relied  on  the  fidelity  of  British  official  statements,  but 
plainly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  interests  of  this  country.  To 
enter  the  lists  in  every  case  with  Mr.  Baines, — to  refute  in  a  note  almost  every 
assertion  of  the  text,^ — would  have  swelled  these  pages  to  an  enormous  lengtli, 
and  wearied  the  patience  of  the  reader,  without,  perhaps,  giving  him  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  contest.  It  was  deemed  most  advisable,  therefore,  by  the  publishers, 
to  cause  this  part  of  the  work  to  be  written  anew ;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  this  de- 
viation from  their  original  plan  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public.  lo  the 
performance  of  this  task,  the  editor  has  aimed  at  producing  a  concise,  but  clear 
and  impartial  relation  of  occurrences.  His  limits  equally  forbade  his  entering 
into  minute  details  of  military  operations,  and  into  the  discussions  of  party  mea- 
sures or  principles.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion ;  the  official  accounts  of  each  nation  have  been  consulted  ;  but  where  any 
doubt  has  existed,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  say,  he  has  invariably  leaned  to  the  side 
of  his  country.. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   TEX 

AMBHICAN  8TBRE0TTPB  EDITION. 


Tub  History  of  the  Wan  of  the  French  ReTolation»  comprehending  also 
dw  cotemporaneons  Gi^il  History  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  may  justly 
be  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  that  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  It  is  a  clear,  impartial  narrative;  succinct,  without  injurious 
brevity,  and  dispassionate  without  descending  to  unanimated  lameness.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  a  whole,  such  a  work  as,  in  the  present  state  of  historical 
literature,  where  reliance  for  success  is  placed  more  in  the  previous  reputa- 
tion of  the  author,  or  the  purchased  eulogies  of  the  reviewer,  than  in  the 
real  merits  of  the  book  itself — ^the  world  seldom  sees.  As  a  history  of  the 
events  of  which  it  professes  peculiarly  to  treat,  it  has  not  even  a  competitor ; 
there  being  no  publication  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  makes  any  pre- 
tension to  embrace  so  wide  a  field  of  interesting  narrative ;  and  as  regards 
Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  which  has  relation  chiefly  to  the  transactions  only  in 
which  that  celebrated  individual  was  personally  concerned,  it  deserves  not  the 
name  of  Biography,  much  less  the  more  dignified  title  of  History ;  being  a  wild, 
nnconcocted,  chaotic  mass,  without  date  or  method,  slovenly  in  its  composition, 
uneven  in  sentiment,  defective  in  detail,  and  altogether  such  a  work  as  Sir 
Waller  Scott  never  would  have  written,  except  through  necessity,  nor  any  ju- 
dicious critic  would  have  praised,  except  for  pay. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  American  Publishers  employed  an 
editor  to  make  improvements  in  the  present  edition  ?  Because,  correctly  written 
as  were  the  original  volumes  in  general,  yet  some  inaccuracies  of  language  had 
occasionally  crept  in ;  here  and  there  expressions  were  found,  which,  on  a 
more  careful  revisal,  were  thought  susceptible  of  some  amendment ;  the  pune« 
tuation  was  not  so  complete  as  strict  grammatical  rules  prescribe,  and  many 
errors  of  the  press  had  been  committed,  from  which  no  copy  of  the  original 
work,  it  is  probable,  was  entirely  free.  Add  to  these  reasons,  the  advantages 
afforded  by  time  in  bringing  to  light  additional  materials  for  history,  many  of 
which  are  now  inserted  in  the  body  of  this  work,  as  if  forming  part  of  the 
author's  text;  and  many  facts,  especially  in  relation  to  the  domestic  history  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  present  editor,  have 
been  appended,  in  the  form  of  notes  ;  giving  to  the  History  a  fresh  interest 
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which  it  is  presumed  will  render  it  still  more  worthy  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  readers  in  general,  than  any  edition  of  this  highly  valuable  narrative  that 
has  previously  been  offered  to  the  public. 

With  these  brief  explanatory  remarks,  I  submit  this  edition  to  the  American 
reader,  with  full  confidence  that  he  will  approve  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  that  those 
portions  which  I  myself  have  furnished,  and  those  alterations  in  the  language 
which  I  have  judged  it  proper  occasionally  to  make,  will  be  received  with  that 
indulgence  and  favour  with  which,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  is  gratifying  for 
me  to  reflect,  I  have  been  so  highly  honoured. 

W.  ORIMSHAW. 

PhOade^hia,  Jwu  93d;  1839. 
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Or  all  the  stadies  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  statesman,  or  employ 
the  leisure  of  private  individuals,  that  of  history  justly  claims  the  pre-eminence 
in  dignity  and  in  utility :  to  the  statesman  it  furnishes  the  most  important  les- 
lODs  of  political  wisdom,  and  the  private  individual  may  hence  extract  maxims 
for  the  improvement  of  his .  understanding,  and  rules  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct.  This  remark,  though  applicable  to  history  in  general,  applies  with 
peculiar  force  and  cogency  to  the  transactions  of  that  period  which  this  work 
embraces. 

If  the  importance  of  events  be  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  their  effects,  and 
the  extent  of  their  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  infinitely  more 
interesting  than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  The  period  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  copimencing  with  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  in  France,  has 
given  birth  to  events  which  fix  the  attention  by  their  novelty,  gratify  curiosity 
by  their  variety,  and  overpower  the  imagination  by  their  niagnitude-— events 
which  powerfully  interest  the  heart  by  the  astonishing  influence  they  have 
exerted,  not  merely  on  the  fate  of  monarchs  and  of  empires,  but  over  the  do- 
mestic circle  of  the  most  retired  individual ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  inhabitant  of  Europe  that  has  not  been  affected 
by  these  tremendous  occurrences,  either  in  his  own  person,  in  his  family,  or  in 
ha  near  connexions. 

If  time  were  measured  by  events,  instead  of  years,  centuries  might  be  said 
to  have  passed  during  the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  compress  the  records  of 
these  transcendently  important  occurrences  into  a  moderate  compass ;  to  nar- 
rate them  in  a  connected  and  lucid  order,  and  to  furnish  a  memorial,  not  merely 
instructive  and  interesting  to  his  cotemporaries,  but  useful  to  the  future  histo- 
rian, have  been  the  primary  objects  of  the  author's  labours.  A  work  undertaken 
with  such  views  will,  of  course,  be  rather  a  record  of  facts  than  a  medium  of 
opinions.  The  time  indeed  has  not  yet  arrived  for  exploring  the  secrets  of 
cabinets,  or  for  developing  the  hidden  Springs  by  which  the  principal  actors  in 
this  mighty  contest  have  been  actuated.  This  is  tlie  work  of  posterity,  and 
can  never  be  successfully  accomplished  until  time  shall  have  shed  his  mellow* 
ing  influence  over  the  passions  and  feelings  which  still  continue  to  agitate  the 
present  age. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  the  history  of  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  most  scrupulous  regard  has  been  had  to  fioelity  of  representa- 
tion. No  event  has  been  suppressed,  nor  has  any  fact  been  distorted,  to  gratify 
the  partiality  or  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  party.  Truth  has  been  the  polar 
atar  by  which  the  author  has  shaped  his  course ;  and,  though  he  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  freedom  from  polidcal  predilection,  he  assumes  perhaps  a  higher 
merit,  when  he  declares,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  he  is  not 
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coDScious  of  having,  in  any  instance,  suffered  his  mind  to  be  biassed,  or  his  nar- 
rative tinctured,  by  any  thing  approaching  either  to  national  antipathies  or  to 
party  asperity. 

Impressed  for  several  years  with  a  persuasion,  that  a  history  of  his  own 
times  would  be  an  acceptable  tribute,  both  to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity,  he 
waited  only  for  the  arrival  of  that  period,  when  the  termination  of  the  war 
should  render  the  annunciation  of  such  an  undertaking  expedient ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  long-distracted  nations  of  Europe  begun  to  repose  under  the 
olive,  than  he  addressed  himself  with  unremitting  assiduity  to  the  completion' 
of  a  duty,  which  he  had  contemplated  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  appre- 
hension. Rising  into  manhood  at  the  memorable  epoch  when  the  French 
revolution  burst  upon  an  astonished  world,  he  has  in  effect  witnessed  the  events 
which  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  record  ;  and,  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  ne- 
cessarily fixed  his  attention  upon  the  military  and  political  occurrences  of  the 
world,  he  has  brought  to  his  voluntary  task  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials,  which  lie  scattered 
through  immense  masses  of  state  papers,  official  despatches,  and  periodical  pub- 
lications ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  having  faithfully  discharged  this  humble 
but  laborious  duty,  that  he  aspires. 

To  every  class  of  readers,  a  publication  of  this  nature  must  be  acceptable. 
To  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  life  to  have  witnessed  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  consummation  of  the  scenes  here  brought  under  review,  this  work 
will  serve  as  a  remembrancer,  and  present  a  tablet  on  which  they  will  find 
inscribed  the  topics  that  fixed  their  attention  in  the  morning  of  life,  when  im- 
pressions are  the  most  vivid  and  durable,  and  which  will  afford  an  inexhaustible 
theme  for  conversation  and  refiection  in  their  more  mature  years.  Those  who 
entered  the  theatre  afler  the  rising  of  the  revolutionary  curtain,  and  when  the 
great  drama  had  made  some  progress,  will  here  be  able  to  learn  why  they  found 
a  world  in  arms,  and  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  early  as 
well  as  of  the  latter  stages  of  the  contest ;  while  those,  whose  youth  has  hitherto 
prevented  them  from  feeling  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  will  be 
brought  acquainted  with  events  which  have  stamped  the  features  of  gigantic 
greatness  upon  the  days  of  their  fathers. 

A  better  defined  period  of  history  than  that  embraced  in  these  volumes,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  It  comprehends  every  thing  that  gives  dignity,  interest, 
and  importance  to  the  historic  page.  The  opening  scenes  are  calculated  to  im- 
press the  mind  by  their  magnitude  and  grandeur ;  the  progress  of  the  narrative 
is  marked  by  a  rapid  succession  of  events,  rising  in  importance  as  they  advance 
in  the  order *of  time ;  and  in  conclusion  we  behold  the  world  emancipated,  by 
an  agency  more  than  human,  from  a  tremendous  military  despotism,  that  had 
nearly  drawn  into  its  vortex  all  the  states  of  continental  Europe;  while  Great 
Britain,  after  braving  the  revolutionary  storms  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
come  out  of  the  contest,  not  merely  with  her  liberties  and  invaluable  institutions 
unimpaired,  but  with  her  national  character  exalted,  and  her  army  and  navy 
irradiated  by  wreaths  of  imperishable  renown. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION  1. 

TowkXDs  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Franks,  a  nation  the  yery  name  of  which 
implies  the  free  condition  of  the  individuals 
who  composed  it,  determined  to  leave  their 
naciTe  forests,  situated  in  that  part  of  Ger^ 
many  enclosed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  sea.  They  accordingrly  crossed  the  for- 
mer of  these  rivers,  under  Clevis,  defeated 
their  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle,  acquired 
H\  possession  of  an  extensive  territory, 
whicn  some  of  their  countrymen  had  before 
UTsded,  and  imposed  at  once  their  dominion 
and  their  name  on  Gaul.  Under  the  first,  or 
Merovingian,  and  the  second,  or  Carlovin- 
gian  race,  the  throne  was  elective ;  and  the 
people  not  only  possessed  ihe  power  of 
nominating,  but  accoi]^ing  to  inaisputable 
testunony,*  they  also  exercised  the  right 
of  deposing  the  sovereign  if  he  proved  un- 
worthy of  his  station.  (Note  1.) 

The  great  council  of  we  nation  assembled 
erer;  year  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  so  called 
from  the  month  f  in  which  they  usually 
met  In  this  assembly,  the  kin?  presided 
as  chief,  and  decided  on  all  public  afiairs. 
Iq  the  year  987,  on  the  demise  of  Louis 
v.,  anew  dynasty,  called  the  Capetian,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Franco-Uallia,  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  the  person  of  Hugh  Ca- 
pet^ son  of  Hu£h,  Earl  of  Paris,  to  Uie  ex- 
clusion of  Chanee,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  uncle 
of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  his  heir  by 
blood.  This  prince,  after  overcoming  and 
imprisoning  his  less  fortunate  rival,  asso- 
ciated his  swn  son  with  him  on  the  throne, 
ud  even  contrived  to  get  him  declared  his 
accessor.  The  crown  having  thus  become 
Tested  in  his  family,  in  the  course  of  the 
tame  reign,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
Very  event,  the  dukedoms,  earldoms,  and 
sll  the  magistracies  and  honours  of  the 
Hngdom,  which  before  were  temporary, 
now  became  hereditary  also. 


*See  Hodoman's  Frano&OaUia.  cap.  VI. 

(Aflfe  1.)  TTie  quefltkm  whether  the  crown  of 
jnace  under  the  fint  race  was  elective  or  here- 
I  wuy,  has  been  fiw]uently  and  warmly  diacuBBed 
2[^  French  hiatoriana.  Some  of  their  moat  di»- 
l^iiSQiihed  political  writen  are  to  be  found  on  op- 

Kte  mdtM  of  the  controveny.  The  better  opinion 
,.  tttobenotaamigfatbesappoeedfromthetext, 
t  the  iDooarchy  waa  purely  an  elective  one,  but 
t  «he  executiTe  power  coatinned  in  particular 
*''"^,  oat  of  which  the  aaaembly  of  the  nation 
.  f ,,  ^  '^<^h  individQala  as  they  thought  proper 
»  fill  the  vacant  office. 
^Bfuth. 
Vou  L  C  S* 


No  sooner  had  a  middle  class  arisen 
among  the  people,  and '  begun  to  acquire 
some  degree  of  opulence  and  respecta- 
bility, than  Philip  ie  Bel  determined  to 
introduce  their  deputies  into  the  general 
councils ;  and  that  tney  might  be  more  at  his 
devotion,  they  were  chosen  from  the  cities 
and  towns  within  his  own  domains.  This 
memorable  event,  which  occurred  in  the  first 
year  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  produc« 
tive  of  correspondent  consequences ;  and  the 
third  estate  sat  ever  afterwards  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  nation  called  the  states^nera*, 
which  was  convoked  occasionally  ouring  a 
period  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 
lite  states-general  were  again  convoked  un* 
der  Charles  V.  in  1369,  when  they  granted 
certain  subsidies  during  the  war  only ;  ana 
Charles  VL,  his  successor,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  an  assembly  of  notables  might 
prove  more  tractable,  summoned  one  accord- 
ingly in  1413.  He  appears  to  have  solicited 
and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  university 
and  citizens  of  Paris  to  this  measure,  which 
was  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  plau- 
sible pretext  of  reforming  the  state ;  and 
to  keep  op  appearances,  commissioners 
were  chosen  from  the  three  different  orders 
of  the  notables,  but  nothing  beneficial  ap- 
pears to  have  been  effected. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  rei^  of  Charles 
VIL,  that  any  thing  resembling  a  uniform 
system  of  tyranny  was  attempted;  and 
it  is  to  the  long  and  bloody  contests  with 
England  that  we  are  to  attribute  that  des* 
potism  which  overwhelmed  France  for 
a^es.  The  victorious  monarch,  availinflr 
himself  of  the  popularity  he  had  acquired 
by  his  success,  retained  a  body  of  m^n-ctf* 
amu  in  his  pay,  amounting  to  no  more, 
however,  than  seventeen  hundred.*  To 
this  increase  of  power,  Charles  added  the 
influence  of  comiption ;  and  by  means  of 
both,  became  the  first  King  of  France  who, 
by  his  own  royal  edict,  and  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  states-general  of  the 
kingdom,  levied  subsidies  at  his  pleasure. 

Louis  XL,  who  to  the  policy  of  our 
Henry  VH.  added  a  fai  more  cruel  and 
capricious  tyranny  than  Henry  VIIL,  suc- 
ceeded too  well  in  reducing  the  innovations 
of  his  predecessor  to  a  regular  system. 
He  also  contrived  to  render  his  own  des- 
potism more  fonnidable  by  adding  ^'>  the 
military  establishment  of  his  father ;  and, 
to  lessen  the  general  odium,  he  had  r^ 


*  Comminsa,  c.  7 
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coarse  occasiooally  to  the  states-general, 
which  he  garbled  at  his  pleasure,  taking 
care  that  his  own  creatures  only  should  be 
permitted  to  repair  to  the  assembly,  where 
no  one  was  allowed  to  deUver  sentiments 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

Richlieu,  a  great  and  fortunate  minister, 
about  the  year  1620,  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  and  bereaved  his 
country  even  of  the  hope  of  regaining  any 
portion  of  her  liberties.  During  his  admi- 
nistration, the  catholic  grandees  were  kept 
in  subjection,  and  the  protestants,  who 
always  entertained  liberal  notions  respect- 
ing government,  were  completely  humbled : 
in  snort,  the  crown  was  rendered  independ- 
ent both  of  the  nobles  and  the  people. 

His  successor.  Mazarine,  imposed  a  se- 
ries of  enormous  taxes  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIY.  The  long  and  extensive 
hostilities  carried  on  by  that  monarch,  after 
he  had  attained  manhood,  contributed  also 
to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  The 
wars  and  dissipation  of  Louis  XV.  tended 
equally  to  harass  the  public ;  arbitraiy  ar- 
rests, by  means  of  ieitres  ck  cachet  j  rendered 
personal  liberty  insecure ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  parliaments,  from  time  to 
time,  exhibited  a  noble  spirit  of  resistance, 
every  notion  of  public  liberty  would  have 
been  extinguished,  and  the  government  of 
France  must  have  speedily  approximated 
to  an  oriental  despotism.* 

Having  thus  briefly  exhibited  the  means 
by  which  France  lost  her  liberties,  it  now 
remains  to  enumerate  the  events,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  power  of  the  mo- 
narch was  overthrown. 

SECTION  n. 

AmcR  the  demise  of  Louis  XV.,  who,  like 
Francis  I.,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  debaucheries, 
the  cares  of  government  were  destined  to 
be  endured,  rather  than  sustained,  by  his 
grandson,  a  prince  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
llie  young  king  had,  however,  conducted 
himself  with  great  propriety  while  dau- 

fhin,  and   it  was  fondly  hoped  by  the 
'rench,  that  they  had  at  length  found  a 
good  and  virtuous  sovereign. 

Louis  XVL,  finding  himself  in  want  of  a 
Mentor  to  superintend  his  conduct  and  regu- 
late his  judgment,  selected  the  Count  de 
Maurepas,  and  that  nobleman,  formerly 
banished  from  court,  and  now  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  immediately  ele- 
vated to  the  post  of  prime  minister ;  and  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  nation,  and  secu- 
rity to  the  state,  Turgot  was  soon  afterwards 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  ex- 

*  The  French  lawyer*  hod  by  thn  time  intro- 
duced the  maxim,  **  Qui  veut  le  roi,  n  veut  la  loi." 
The  will  of  the  king  it  the  wiU  of  the  law. 


hibited  a  series  of  talents  and  virtues  which 
rendered  his  administration  uncommonly 
brilliant:  but  his  severe  probity  and  strict 
economy  accelerated  his  fall,  and  the 
queen,  Maria  Antoinette,  whose  expen- 
sive habits  began  to  give  umbrage,  solicited 
and  at  length  obtained  his  dismission. 

When  the  unhappy  contest  occurred  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
France,  though  already  involved  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  debts  and  pecuniary  engagements, 
took  part  in  the  war  in  favour  ot  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  Louis  XVL,  the  descendant  of  so 
many  absolute  monarchs,  did  not  deem  it 
either  impolitic  or  unjust  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  a  people  struggling  for  liberty, 
and  to  acknowledge  their  independence.  At 
this  period,  M.  de  Yergennes  directed  the 
department  for  foreign  affairs ;  M.  de  Sar- 
tine  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  navy ;  and  M. 
Necker  regulated  the  revenues  as  comp- 
troller-general. 

This  was  the  first  conflict  with  the  same 
enemy  during  some  centuries,  that  did  not 
prove  inglonous  to  France;  for  although 
England  displayed  her  ancient  valour  and 
superiority  on  the  occasion,  yet  she  failed 
in  the  object  of  the  contest ;  (2)  while  the 
alliance  of  the  American  States,  the  tem- 
porary humiliation  of  an  ancient  rival,  and 
the  triumph  ever  attendant  on  success,  gra- 
tified in  no  small  degree  the  national  vanity 
of  the  French  people. 

This  triumph  was  but  of  short  duration, 
for  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  profusion 
of  a  race  of  weak  and  profligate  princes,  add- 
ed to  the  expenses  oi  the  war,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  extravagance  of  an  intrigiiing 
and  luxurious  court,  had  pluntrea  the 
finances  into  a  state  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment, and  Necker  was  exiled  to  make  way 
for  De  Calonne,  bis  enemy  and  rival.  Ca- 
lonne,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  a  measure  which  had 
oflen  been  resorted  to  in  former  reigns. 
This  was  the  convocation  of  the  notables,  a 
body  nominated  by  the  prince,  but  yet  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  states-general.  ' 
This  assembly  accordingly  met  on  the  2^  i 
day  of  February,  1787,  and  was  dissolved  | 
on  the  25th  of  May  following,  without  i 


(2)  It  may  reafonably  be  doubted  whether  the 
ancient  superiohty  here  aecribed  to  England  over 
her  French  antagonists,  was  displayed  with  much 
eclat  during  the  revulutionary  war.  With  tlio  ei 
ception  of  some  en^agementB  in  the  Wet;t  Iiidie«. 
the  war  was  fought  m  the  United  States,  and  on  its 
borders ;  and  certainly  the  enooantere  of  the  two 
nations  here  did  not  add  much  to  tlie  credit  of  iJie 
British  amis.  On  the  ocean,  it  is  true,  a  aigiial 
victory  was  obtained  by  Admiral  Rodney,  hut  it 
is  well  knoi%'n  that  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  rode  at  one  period  triumphant  in  the 
channel,  while  the  skilful  manosuvres  of  the 
French  commanders  on  the  American  coast  eifect« 
ed  oU  they  desired  to  ubCain. 
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hayio?  contributed,  in  any  degree,  towards 
remoTing  the  public  difficalties.  The  dis- 
^ce  oi  Calonne  followed  upon  the  disso- 
lutioD  of  the  convocation  of  notables,  and 
that  minister  was,  in  his  turn,  succeeded 
by  Cardinal  Leomine  de  Brienne; 

Recourse  was  now  had  to  the  odious 
measure  of  raising  money  by  the  king^s 
edict  alone ;  and  the  doubling  of  the  land 
tax,  the  re-establishment  of  the  third-twen- 
tieth, and  a  stamp  duty  were  immediately 
proposed.  But  to  render  these  effective. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
be  registered  by  an  august  tribunal  that 
had  of  late  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  by  its  sacrifices  during  the  last 
leigD,  had  merited  their  esteem.  The  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  on  whose  deliberations 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  now 
toroed,  instead  of  a  ready  compliance  as 
was  expected,  exhibited  a  steady  opposition, 
and  even  insisted  that  a  true  account  of  the 
state  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  purposes 
to  which  the  sums  in  question  were  to  be 
applied,  should  be  previously  laid  before  it. 

No  sooner  did  the  king  learn  that  the  par- 
liament had  refused  to  register  the  eaict, 
than  he  had  recourse  to  a  &d  of  justice ;  at 
the  best  an  equivocal,  and  at  present  a  very 
DDpopuIar  measure.  This  assembly  met 
00  the  6th  of  Au^st,  1787,  and  registered 
the  edict;  but  the  next  day,  the  parlia- 
ment entered  a  formal  protest  against  the 
registration  of  the  edict,  declaring  it  to  be 
^ftrformtd  againgt  its  approbation  and  eoiu 
tnt;*^  adding,  ^*  that  the  edict  neither  ought 
nor  should  have  wny  foree^'*  and  that  "  the 
fint  person  who  presumed  to  carry  it  into 
txeeulion  should  he  adjudged  a  traitor^  and 
condemned  to  the  galleys  /*' 

In  a  few  days  after  this  spirited  and  for- 
midable protest,  the  king  ordered  the  hall 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  troops,  and 
banished  the  members  to  Troyes,  in  Cham- 
pa^e,  but  not  before  they  had  drawn  up 
a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  displayed 
equal  energy  and  eloquence.  Thejr  were, 
however,  recalled  soon  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  compromise  which  was  con- 
sidered, in  some  degree,  to  have  tarnished 
the  alory  they  had  acquired. 

while  the  public  mind  was  thus  agitated 
by  successive  hopes  and  fears,  the  mmistry 
persuaded  the  kmg  to  take  a  novel  and 
extraordinanr  step.  Accordingly,  at  nine 
o'clfjck  in  the  morning  of  the  14  th  of  No- 
vember, he  visited  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  produced  two  edicts,  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  enforced,  one  of  which  indicated 
a  new  loan  to  the  amount  of  450  millions 
of  livres  (about  19,000,000/.  sterling).  A 
discussion  continued  for  nine  hours,  when 
his  majesty  suddenly  arose  and  command- 
ed the  edicts  to  be  instantly  registered. 


This  being  considered  as  a  direct  violation 
of  all  the  forms  of  this  august  assembly, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  equal  firmness 
and  respect,  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ings, which  he  said  had  been  rendered 
null  and  void  by  the  unprecedented  con- 
duct of  the  sovereign. 

The  king,  in  return,  immediately  sent  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  into  exile,  and  issued  let- 
tres  de  cachet  against  two  other  members. 
Such  arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
a  monarch  hitherto  respected  for  his  hu- 
manity, produced  the  most  spirited  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  the  parliament.  In 
one  of  these,  no  less  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  eloquence  than  its  boldness,  they 
claimed  not  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  but 
his  justice,  which  was  subject,  they  said, 
to  regulations  independent  of  the  will  of 
man :  they  maintained  that  kings  themselves 
were  bound  to  obey  it,  and  that  his  glorious 
ancestor,  Henry  IV.,  acknowledged  that 
he  had  two  sovereigns,  **God  and  the 
laws."  The  reply  oAhe  king,  **  that  they 
should  not  demand  from  his  justice  what 
solely  depended  upon  his  will;"  tended 
only  to  irritate  the  members ;  who,  recurring 
to  uie  ancient  principles  of  the  constitution, 
at  length  declared,  *^  that  it  was  neither  in 
their  power,  in  that  of  the  crown,  nor  of 
both  united,  to  grant  or  to  levy  any  new 
tsxes  upon  ihe  people !" 

This  appeal  to  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  states-general,  rendered  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  the  idol  of  the  people :  but 
the  ministers  were  at  that  moment  secretly 
meditating  its  humiliation :  and  M.  de  Bn- 
enne,  the  prime  minister,  aimed  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  power  of  the  assembly,  by 
the  project  of  a  cour  pleniere^  composed  of 
princes,  peers,  magistrates,  and  military 
men,  devoted  to  the  oourt,  by  which  the  royu 
edicts  were  henceforward  to  be  registered. 
This  produced  a  fresh  remonstrance,  con- 
taining an  attack  on  the  ministers,  a  protest 
against  the  plans  in  agitation,  and  a  decla- 
ration, that  *'  France  is  a  kingdom  governed 
by  a  king,  according  to  the  laws ;  and  that 
the  light  of  raising  subsidies  is  in  the  na- 
tion, represented  by  the  states-general  duly 
convened."  ^ 

On  this,  the  palace  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment assembled  was  once  more  encircled 
by  troops,  and  some  of  its  members  seized 
and  confined  :  the  kinjr  also  held  a  bed  of 
justice  on  the  8th  of  May,  1788,  in  which 
[  he  presented  a  number  of  edicts  to  be  re- 
gistered ;  among  these,  was  one  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  cour  pkniere,  and  an- 
other for  the  diminution  of  the  members  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  from  one  hundred 
and' twenty  to  sixty-seveo,  as  had  been 
done  by  Louis  XI. 

Tlie  magistrates  having  entered  a  soaBo^ 
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protest,  his  majesty  was  advised  to  shut 
up  the  place  of  their  deliberations  by  means 
01  an  armed  force :  he  at  the  same  time 
suspended  all  the  parliaments  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;-^«  measure  which  was  op- 
posed by  an  address  signed  by  forty-seven 
peers  and  bishops, "  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  nation." 

Commotions  of  an  alarmincf  nature  now 
ensued.  In  Brittany,  the  nobles  and  the 
people  seemed  to  suspend  their  disputes,  on 
purpose  to  investigate  public  grievances; 
the  intermediate  commission  of  the  states 
exhibited  great  finnness  on  this  occasion  ^ 
and  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
experienced  an  unusual  degree  of  agitation. 
Ot  the  members  constituting  the  parliar 
ments  of  Toulouse  and  Grenoble,  part  were 
in  exile  and  part  in  prison ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  so  imtated,  that  they  drove 
the  governor  of  Languedoc  out  of  his  capi- 
tal; while  the  troops,  hitherto  the  firm 
supporters  of  arbitrary  power  in  every  mo- 
narchy, and  particularly  in  France,  refused 
to  fire  upon  the  populace.  At  Grenoble,  in 
Dauphiny,  the  peasants  collected  in  large 
bodies  from  the  neighbouring  country,  to 
assist  the  townsmen,  if  necessary,  against 
the  soldiery ;  and  terror  and  indication, 
rage  and  dismay,  prevailed  everywhere  by 
turns. 

At  len^,  the  court,  seriously  alarmed 
by  the  agitation  in  the  provinces,  dismissed 
the  ministers,  and  such  was  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  finances,  that  only  part  of  the 
demands  on  the  treasury  was  paid  in  cash ; 
the  remainder  being  liquidated  by  means 
of  bills  due  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  partial  bankruptcy  was 
avoided  only  by  a  royal  edict,  enjoining  all 
bankers,  and  others,  to  receive  the  paper  of 
the  eaisae  d'ucompU  as  money.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  scarcity  was  threatened,  and  many 
of  the  people  were  actually  perishing  for 
want  or  bread ;  the  notion  therefore  became 
prevalent  that  the  states-general  could  alone 
rescue  the  nation  from  misery  and  despair. 

At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  M.  Necker, 
who  had  been  recalled  to  the  office  of  mi- 
nister of  finance,  his  majesty  consented  to 
the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  (3) 


(3)  The  resolution  of  convoking  the  BtatM-gene- 
mi,  a  meoflure  which  in  the  existing  state  of  public 
opinion  was  of  itMlf  a  revolution,  is  here  impro- 
perly attributed  to  the  advice  of  M.  Necker ;  and 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  belief,  we  may  refer 
much  of  the  odium  which  was  attempted  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  that  able  and  virtu- 
ous statesman,  by  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem. Whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  Necker  upon  the  abstract  propriety  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was,  while  in  office,  the  first  adx'iser  of  any  step 
of  that  nature.  The  proposition  of  assemblmg  the 
sCatea-ffeneral  originated  in  the  Parhament  of  Pa- 
ris, and  was  seconded  by  the  public  voice  with  so 


and  much  debate  took  place  relative  to  the 
mode  of  forming  that  assembly ;  but  an 
order  of  council  was  at  length  procured  on 
the  27th  of  December,  declaring  that  the 
deputies  to  the  states-general  should  amount 
to  at  least  one  thousand ;  that  the  number 
sent  by  each  bailiwick  should  be  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  its  population  and  taxes ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  members  of  the  third 
should  be  equal  to  the  joint  amount  of  the 
other  two  estates 

The  meeting  of  this  celebrated  assembly 
being  at  length  fixed  for  the  first  of  May, 
1789,  the  whole  nation  appeared  to  be  elec- 
trified. The  city  of  Paris  was  divided  into 
districts  for  the  elections,  and  the  bailiwicks 
began  to  draw  up  their  instructions  to  the 
deputies,  for  the  reformation  of  a  multitude 
of  abuses  that  had  prevailed  for  ages. 

SECTION  in. 

At  length  the  states-greneral,  which  had 
been,  by  turns,  promised,  delayed,  and  pre- 
cipitated,  afler  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years,  assembled  at  Versailles, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1789.  The  ceremony 
commenced  with  an  act  of  devotion  ;  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  preceded  by 
the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and  followed  by 
the  king,  having  repaired  to  the  temple  of 
the  Deity,  amidst  an  immense  crowa,  who 
offered  up  vows  for  the  success  of  their  en- 
deavours to  reform  and  regenerate  the  state. 
The  splendour  and  variety  of  the  robes  of 
two  of  the  orders  added  greatly  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  spectacle ;  for  the  digni- 
fied clergy  were  dressed  in  a  style  of  gran- 


much  warmth  and  unanimity,  that  the  king  had 
solemnly  promised  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  nation  in  this  respect  previous  to  the  recall  of 
Necker.  Upon  this  point,  the  observations  of  his 
daughter,  Mde.  de  Stael,  are  conclusive.  "  If  M. 
Necker,  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  had  proposed 
tlie  convocation  of  the  states-geneml,  the  world 
might  then  have  accused  him  of  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  since  it  is  a  settled  point  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
certain  party,  that  the  absolute  power  of  the  mo- 
narch Sb  a  sacred  thing.  But  when  public  oiunion 
had  compelled  the  court  to  dismiss  the  archbishop 
of  Sens,  and  to  recall  M.  Necker,  the  6tates-eene> 
nil  were  solemnly  promised ;  the  nobles,  the  c^rsyi 
and  the  parliament,  had  solicited  this  promise ;  the 
people  had  obtained  it,  and  such  was  the  power 
of  tne  general  opinion  on  this  point,  that  neither 
the  military  nor  civil  force  would  have  |>ut  itself 
in  opposition  to  it  If  this  assertion  diminish  the 
ment  of  M.  Necker  in  acknowledging  that  it  was 
not  he  who  promised  the  states-general,  it  at  least 
(daces  the  responsibility  of  the  events  of  the  re- 
volution where  it  ought  to  rest  For  how  could 
such  a  man  as  Necker  propose  to  a  virtuous  mo- 
narch, like  Louis  XVI.,  the  violation  of  his  word  f 
And  of  what  service  could  that  minister  be  to  htm 
whose  power  consisted  in  his  popularity,  if  his  fint 
act  had  been  to  advise  the  kmji;  to  break  his  en- 
gagements with  his  people."  Snr  la  RevolutioB 
Prancoise,  1 1.  p  195. 


dear  saitable  to  their  respective  ranks, 
beiog  adorned  with  scarfs,  crosses,  and  cro- 
sieis;  while  the  nobility  were  decorated  as 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  with  flowing  man- 
tles covered  with  lace,  plumes  of  feathera 
wavinff  in  the  air,  stars  and  ribands  cal- 
colatea  to  produce  a  theatrical  effect,  and 
swords  flittering  with  gold  and  diamonds. 
The  third  estate,  on  which  the  people 
chiefly  relied,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  afiect  simplicity,  the  members  appearing 
in  plain  clothes,  surmounted  with  short 
woollen  cloaks,  as  in  the  time  of  Philip  le 
Bd;  bat  they  were  hailed  by  the  surround- 
ing multitude  as  the  hope  of  their  country, 
while  a  solemn  and  inauspicious  silence 
prevailed  during  the  procession  of  the  rest 
gf  the  assembly. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  ceremonial,  the 
king,  who  was  seated  in  a  magnificent  al- 
cove, with  the  Queen  on  his  left  hand,  and 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood 
ajoimd  him,  delivered  a  discouree  to  the 
assembly,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hope 
thai  the  convocation  of  tne  states-general 
would  communicate  new  vigour  to  uie  na- 
tion, re-establish  public  credit,  and  open 
additional  sources  of  happiness.  The 
speech  of  his  majesty  was  listened  to  with 
fiolbund  attention,  and  hailed  with  repeat- 
ed burets  of  applause.  The  keeper  of  the 
seals  followed,  and  enlarged  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a  limited  gwemment^  equally  re- 
mote from  absolute  monarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  anarchy  and  republicanism  on 
the  other.  M.  Necker  succeeded  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  in  a  speech  of  great  length, 
in  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  principally  to  the  state  of 
the  finances,  which  he  allowed  to  be  de- 
ranged, but  stated  the  actual  deficit  not  to 
exited  fifty-six  millions  of  French  livres. 

Suboeqaent  to  this  sitting,  some  disputes 
srose  between  the  respective  orders.  The 
third  estate  (the  commons),  to  the  number 
of  583,  declared  themselves  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation ;  and  their  fint  act 
was  to  declare  all  the  imposts  illegal,  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  consented  to  by 
the  natbn.  They,  however,  instantly  re- 
enacted  them  in  the  name  of  their  consti- 
tuents, declaring  that  they  should  cease  on 
the  very  day  on  which  the  present  assembly 
should  be  dissolved.  All  future  proceed- 
ings were  prevented  in  consequence  of  an 
extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
who,  on  the  20tb  of  June,  aeclaied  by  a  he- 
rald-at-arms,  that  the  debates  of  the  assem- 
bly were  suspended,  and  that  it  was  his 
majesty's  intention  to  hold  a  Royal  Session 
on  the  22d.  This  assumption  of  power, 
wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
states-general,  led  to  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.    The  meinbers  of  the  as- 
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sembly,  findinff  themselves  excluded  from 
the  National  Hall  by  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
assembled  in  the  Tennis-court  at  Vereailles, 
and  the  people,  electrified  by  the  conduct 
of  their  deputies,  in  their  turn  excited  new 
zeal  b^  their  plaudits ;  some  of  the  soldiery, 
partaking  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  formed 
a  guard  of  honour  at  the  entrance,*  while 
one  of  the  membere,  who  had  been  confined 
to  his  bed,  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  the  Hall,  and  as  if  actuated  by  one 
general  impulse,*  all  the  deputies  rose  an() 
took  an  oath  never  to  separate  until  the 
constitution  should  be  formed,  and  the  re- 
generation of  France  completed. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  three  ordere 
were  assembled,  by  the  king's  command,  in 
Boyal  Session,  The  speech  which  the  king 
was  advised  to  deliver  on  this  occasion  was 
not  in  the  least  calculated  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  nation.  After  lamenting  the 
disputes  that  had  taken  place,  his  majesty 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  distinction  of 
ordere,  and  annulled  the  celebrated  decree 
by  which  the  commons  had  declared  them- 
selves the  national  assembly.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  alluded  to  the  benefits  which 
he  was  preparing  to  confer  upon  his  people ; 
but  nothing  positive  was  said  relative  to  the 
liberty  of  Uie  press,  or  the  participation  of 
&e  states-general  in  the  enaction  of  laws : 
on  the  other  hand,  he  hinted  at  the  retention 
of  the  most  unpopular  of  all  the  preroga- 
tives claimed  by  tne  crown — that  of  letirea 
de  cachet,  subject,  however,  to  certain  re- 
strictions ;  ana  the  continuance  of  the  ty- 
rannical privileges  arising  out  of  the  feudal 
incidents,  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  restraints 
to  which  any  nation  can  be  subjected. 

The  sittings  of  the  assembly  having  been 
continued,  a  union  of  the  ordere  took  place, 
and  on  the  27th,  forty-seven  of  the  nobles, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  firet  prince  ot 
the  blood,  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  states, 
and  the  minority  of  the  clergy  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nobles,  at  the  express  recommen- 
dation of  the  king,  followed  their  example. 

In  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  these 
appearances  of  cordiality,  ordere  hid  been 
for  some  time  issued  by  the  court  to  collect 
a  large  body  of  troops ;  and  as  the  French 
soldiery  could  not  now  be  depended  on, 
foreignere  were  preferred  to  tne  national 
regiments.  Thirty-five  thousand  men  were 
already  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital;  twenty  thousand  more  were 
expected;  a  formidable  train  of  artillery 
was  provided  at  a  prodigious  expense; 
camps  began  to  be  traced  out ;  the  com- 
manding eminences  were  crowded  with 
batteries ;  the  roads  and  bridges  occupied  by 


*  Precis  de  la  Rsvolatiin  Fran,  par  Rabaut  ds 
Saint  EtienoD* 
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military  posts ;  and  the  Marshal  de  Broff- 
lio  was  nominated  to  the  chief  command. 
The  capita],  erer  jealous  of  the  court, 
and  alarmed  at  these  formidable  prepara- 
tions, was  now  agitated  to  anextraordmar^ 
degree.    The  people  assembled  in  prodi- 

E'otts  multitudes  in  the  gardens  of  the  Fa» 
is  Royal,  and  dividing  into  groups,  were 
addressed  by  certain  persons,  whom  they 
styled  "orators,**  with  a  degree  of  elo- 
quence that  did  not  fail  to  please,  and  even 
to  fascinate. 

A  laige  body  of  the  soldiery,  haying  be- 
come a  part  of  the  people,  in  consequence 
of  their  long  residence  in  the  capital,  and 
connexion  with  it,  began  to  make  a  com- 
mon cause  with  its  inhabitants,  and  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  rights  of  men  and 
tiie  duties  of  soldiers.  Nor  were  other 
means  of  seduction  wanting:  they  were 
loaded  with  presents  and  caresses;  they 
were  feasted  for  whole  days  and  nights  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  and  to  the  delights  of  wine 
were  added  the  fascinations  of  gold,  and 
the  blandishments  of  women. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  Necker,  the  only 
minister  on  whom  either  the  nation  or  its 
representatires  had  any"  reliance,  being 
suddenly  depriyed  of  his  office,  was  sent 
once  more  into  exile,  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration was  said  to  consist  of  De  Breteuil, 
Foulon,  La  Galesiere,  La  Porte,  and  the 
Marshsd  de  Broglio ;  all  of  whom  were 
considered  as  the  decided  advocates  of  the 
ancient  despotism. 

The  period  of  the  revolution  was  now 
advancing  with  rapid  strides ;  and  here  it 
may  be  proper  shortly  to  advert  to  the  nu- 
merous causes  which  consoired  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  a  throne  upheld  by  the  vene- 
ration of  fourteen  centuries,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  downfall  of  a  prince,  the  successor 
of  sixty-eight  kings. 

SECTION  IV. 

Tri  causes  of  that  tremendous  eyent, 
which  was  in  its  consequences  to  shake,  not 
only  the  monarchy  of  France,  but  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  to  their  foundations, 
are  various  and  palpable.  Among  these, 
may  be  ranked  the  progressive  improvement 
of  the  human  inind ;  and  the  extension  of 
letters  and  philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  the 
writings  of  Montesquieu,  Raynal,  Rous- 
seau, Voltaire,  Bailly,  Buffbn,  Condorcet, 
Diderot,  d*  Alembert,  &c.  The  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  writers  of  this  description  be- 
gan first  to  flourish,  and  enjoy  the  fostering 
smiles  of  the  great  and  powerful,  has  been 
considered  as  the  Augustan  epoch  of  French 
history :  and  it  was  then,  that  under  the 
shelter  of  royal  despotism,  those  weapons 


were  forged,  which  were  afterwards  des- 
tined to  break  its  chains.  Another  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  may  be  traced  to 
the  extreme  embarrassment  of  the  national 
finances,  and  to  the  writings  of  the  rival 
financiers,  Necker  and  Caloone,  which  dis*> 
closed  secrets  that  proved  ruinous  to  the 
credit  of  the  monarchy ;  and  which  gave  to 
the  parliaments  and  the  states-general,  a 
zeal  and  decision  commensurate  with  the 
arduous  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
difficulties  of  their  country.  There  were 
also  many  other  circumstances  which  con* 
tributed  to  produce  this  change.  The  lib* 
erties  and  prosperity  of  England-— a  conn* 
try  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait-— 
could  not  be  contemplated  with  indifier- 
ence.  But  a  still  more  permanent  cause 
was  to  be  found  in  the  example  of  America* 
where  M.  de  la  Fayette  and  many  thousand 
other  French  officers  and  soldiers,  had  fought 
for  the  establishment  of  liberty,  and  where 
tbe)r  had  seen  a  happy  nation  in  which  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  were  unknown. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  virtue, 
talents,  and  courage  rewarded ;  there,  they 
viewed  with  surprise,  a  sovereign  people, 
fighting,  not  for  a  master,  but  for  them- 
selves, and  administering  the  laws  by  re- 
presentatives of  their  own  free  choice.  On 
their  return,  the  contrast  was  odious  and 
intolerable :  they  beheld  family  preferred  to 
merit,  influence  to  justice,  and  wealth  to 
worth.  The^  be^n  to  examine  a  consti- 
tution in  which  the  monarch,  whom  they 
were  accustomed  now  to  consider  only  as 
the  first  magistrate,  was  every  thing,  and 
the  people— the  foundation  of  all  power- 
nothing  :  and  they  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  wished,  and  even  languished 
for  a  change.  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  du- 
aflection  to  the  existing  order  of  things 
confined  to  the  French  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  America,  and  there  imbibed  the 
principles  of  republicanism ;  but  the  whole 
army  itself,  properly  so  called,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  bulwark  of  the  monarchy, 
conceived  a  deep-rooted  disgust  against  the 
punishments  introduced  in  the  rei^  of 
Louis  XVI.  under  the  administration  of 
the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  by  which  they 
were  coerced  into  submission  by  the  mili- 
tary punishments  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  flat- 
tered into  obedience  by  uie  prmdpk  of  ho- 
nour. At  this  critical  period,  when  union 
and  ability  might  have  protracted  the  fate 
of  the  government,  the  court  vnis  distract- 
ed by  private  jealousies,  and  divided  by 
petty  feuds.  The  prerogative,  omnipotent 
m  theory,  was  now  for  the  first  time  bound- 
ed in  practice.  The  king,  possessing  many 
virtues,  but  feeble,  irresolute,  and  uxorious, 
excitedpity,  and  even  contempt.  Vibrating 
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between  the  Tiralent  coonaels  of  his  court 
and  the  timidity  of  his  own  nature,  he 
^peara  to  have  heen,  by  turns,  tyrannical 
Kid  complaisant.  The  queen,  while  dau- 
phioees,  had  obtained  the  respect  of  the 
nation  by  refusing  to  countenance  the  li^ 
eentiousness  of  the  court  of  the  reigning 
monareh;  and  her  beau^  had  lonff  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  capital.  But 
her  levities  had  now  sunk  her  into  dis- 
esteem;  and  her  enormous  expenses,  her 
haughty  demeanour,  and  her  aversion  to 
every  thing  that  bore  the  name  of  liberty, 
exposed  her  to  general  censure;  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  governed  the  king, 
subjected  both  him  ana  hereelf  to  increas- 
ing suspicion. 

Her  m^esty  and  the  king's  two  brothers 
wexe  also  at  open  variance.  The  eldest 
o£  these  had  acquired  and  retained  the  re- 
spect of  the  nation ;  but  the  profusion  of  the 
younger,  and  still  more  his  zeal  against 
every  innovation  on  the  ancient  despotism, 
at  length  rendered  his  name  odious.  On 
the  ouer  hand,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  his  adherents, 
openly  aspired  to  popularity,  and  the  duke 
eaqiended  an  amazing  fortune  to  produce, 
streogtheo,  and  support  a  revolution,  that 
in  the  end  proved  their  destruction.  The 
unmeroQS  and  notorious  abuses  in  the  go- 
vernment also  produced  an  effect  corres- 
pondent to  the  knowledge  of  an  inquisitive 
and  critic  age,  and  France  was  denied 
even  the  sleep  of  cfefpo^Mm^— the  only  con- 
solatioa  that  a  people  can  derive  from  the 
degradation  of  servitude. 

The  feudal  hierarchy  had  become  bur- 
densome and  oppressive.  Instead  of  sofl- 
ening,  as  formeny,  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  presenting  a  barrier  between 
Oe  kmg  and  the  people,  it  divided  into  casts 
of  old  and  new,  nobles  of  the  sword  and  of 
the  robe,  of  the  court  and  of  the  provinces, 
who  all  claimed  an  exemption  from  taxes ; 
and,  although  jealous  of  each  other,  cor- 
dially united  in  treating  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  with  insul9»rable  haughtiness, 
while  they  considered  those  of  the  country 
as  little  better  than  their  slaves. 

What  the  possessore  of  fiefs  originally 
aeqnired  by  their  swords,  the  clergy  had 
obtained  by  the  profusion  of  the  people  in 
times  past,  but  their  influence  was  now 
visibly  declining  throughout  the  nation; 
and  an  age  devoted  io  the  cultivation  of  lite- 
rature and  the  sciences,  felt  itself  but  little 
interested  in  those  polemical  contentions 
'which  at  once  occupied  and  disgraced  the 
two  former  reigns.  The  amazing  wealth 
possessed  by  nineteen  arohbishops,  and  one 
hondred  and  twenty-two  bishops ;  the  im- 
mense revenues  belonging  to  twelve  bun- 
dled and  eighty-eight  u>beys,  twelve  thou- 


sands four  hundred  priories,  and  fourteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  con- 
vents, excited  the  surprise,  and  perhaps  also 
the  envy  of  the  laity.  The  parochial  clergy, 
although  poor  themselves,  constituted  the 
only  stay  and  consolation  of  the  people ; 
they  also  were  oppressed  by  their  moie 
opulent  brethren,  for  the  prelates  had  con- 
tinued to  throw  ^e  burden  of  the  voluntary 
gift  upon  the  jfreat  body  of  the  priesthood, 
whose  complamts  had  long  proved  unavail- 
ing, but  whose  resentment,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  by  inducing  theni  to  join  the  third 
estate,  produced  a  schism  in  the  church, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  established  hierarchy. 

Among  the  other  changes  that  had  taken 
place,  that  of  the  liberty  of  speech  was 
not  the  least  conspicuous.  Wntin?s  were 
ever3rwhere  read  and  circulated  against  the 
weight,  number,  inequality,  and  misappli- 
cation of  the  taiKS ;  the  vexations  of  the  far- 
mers-general ;  the  venality  of  officers ;  the 
imperfection  of  the  criminal  code;  and 
those  arbitrary  and  illegal  imprisonments 
produced  by  tettrea  de  cachet.  There  was  a 
general  outcry  against  the  tributes  paid  to 
3ie  pope,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
profusion  with  which  pensions  were  as- 
sigued  on  an  exhausted  treasury. 

The  Bastile,  and  a  variety  of  subordinate 

Srisons,  had  always  opened  their  dreadful 
ungeons  at  the  voice  of  an  absolute  prince ; 
a  free  press,  which  leaves  to  a  bad  minister 
the  choice  of  his  duty  or  his  dishonour, 
was  still  unknown;  and  ktirca  de  cachet^ 
sold  publicly  towards  the  end  of  the  late 
reign,  had  been  granted  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  with  scand^ous  impu- 
nity. 

The  people  were  overburdened  with 
taxes,  many  of  which  were  rather  oppres- 
sive than  productive;  offices  conferring 
nobility  were  publicly  bought  and  sold ; 
while  the  nobles  were  exempt  from  the  ope- 
ration of  imposts,  and  the  clergy  contributed 
only  what  they  pleased  under  the  name  of  a 
benevolence. 

The  occupations  of  the  merchant  and  the 
farmer  were  considered  as  discreditable; 
the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  all  the 
high  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  profession 
of  arms,  alone  honourable,  was  consecrated 
to  the  emoyment  of  a  particular  eaete  .•  to 
command  a  regiment,  or  a  man  of  war,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  a  noble. 

The  people  being  thus  left  destitute  of 
redress  or  protection ;  the  royal  authority 
paramount  and  unbounded ;  the  laws  venal ; 
the  peasantry  oppressed ;  agriculture  in  a 
langfaishing  state ;  commerce  considered  as 
de^ading ;  the  public  revenues  farmed  out 
to  greedy  financiere ;  the  public  money  con- 
sumed by  a  court  wallowing  in  luxury,  and 
every  institution  at  variance  with  justice. 
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7,  and  reason  ;f— a  change  became  in- 
eyitable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
events,  and  like  all  sudden  alterations  in 
corrupt  states,  was  accompanied  with  evils 
and  crimes,  that  made  manj  good  men  look 
back  on  the  ancient  despotism  with  a  sigh. 

SBCnON  V. 

From  tne  oonteipplation  of  the  yarious 
and  multiplied  causes  that  produced  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  it 
is  proper  to  turn  to  a  review  of  the  events 
tliat  attended  and  Bowed  from  the  Revolu- 
tion in  that  country. 

While  the  deputies,  incapable  of  making 
any  resistance,  stood  aghast,  the  citizens 
of  Paris  were  taking  measures  to  alter  the 
destiny  of  the  assembly,  the  monarch,  and 
the  empire.  They  bee^an  by  carr]ring  in 
inumph  the  busts  of  mckv  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  each  of  whom  had  been,  at 
different  times,  the  victim  of  despotism. 
Being  attacked  by  a  patrol  of  the  Royal 
AUemande,  several  persons  were  wounded, 
but  the  guard  was  at  length  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Tuilleries. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period,  that  Gorsas, 
then  a  schoolmaster,  and  afterwards  a  de- 
puty, with  a  stentorian  voice,  continued  to 
harangue  a  large  body  of  citizens  in  one 
quarter;  at  the  same  time  that  Camille 
Desmoulins,  a  celebrated  advocate,  with  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  addressed  an  eloquent 
oration  to  the  surrounding  multitude,  in 
another ;  and  after  being  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue, and  rendered  unsu>le  to  proceed,  still 
contrived  to  articulate  the  words,—**  To 
arms !  to  arms  !'* 

While  the  women  and  children,  terrified 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  troops,  rent 
the  air  with  their  shrieks  and  lamentations, 
the  alarm  bell  was  rung  in  every  parish ; 
the  theatres  were  shut ;  cannons  were  fired 
by  way  of  signal;  some  of  the  citizens 
barricaded  their  houses,  and  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  assailants ; 
while  tlie  multitude,  unpr6vided  with  any 
certain  means  of  annoyance,  seized  all  the 
arms  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of  the  gun- 
smiths and  armourers,  and  tnen  proceeded 
towards  the  town-house. 

In  this  critical  moment,  when  every  thing 
depended  on  the  conduct  adopted  by  the 
French  guards,  the  Marquis  de  Valadi,  for- 
merly an  officer  in  that  corps,  repaired  to 
the  barracks,  and  contrived  to  excite  their 
passions,  arouse  their  ambition,  and  subdue 
their  fidelity.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, tbey  accordingly  sallied  out,  when,  be- 
ing joined  by  patrols  of  armed  citizens,  as 
well  as  by  a  mob,  many  of  whom  carried 
torches,  they  attacked  and  dispersed  a  com- 
pany of  the  Royal  Allemande.    The  fugi- 


tives having  letieated  to  the  main  body  of 
their  regiment  posted  in  the  Place  de  Iloms 
XF,,  twelve  hundred  of  the  guards  repaiiBd 
to  the  Paiaia  Moyal,  where  they  held  e 
council  of  war,  and  at  length  determined* 
though  destitute  of  both  officers  and  artilr 
lery,  to  give  battle  to  the  foreign  troopi^ 
They  accordingly  commenced  their  march, 
obtamed  a  complete  victory,  obliged  them 
to  retreat,  drove  them  before  them  to  the 
Boulevards,  and  at  length  forced  all  the. 
regular  troops  to  evacuate  Paris,  and  with^ 
draw  to  Versailles,  where  they  spread  dis- 
may and  consternation  among  the  adherents 
of  the  court,  whose  projects  had  been  thus 
anticipated  and  disconcerted,  the  evening 
of  the  14th  of  July  having  been  the  day 
fixed  for  an  attack  upon  the  capital. 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred 
at  this  moment,  which  tended  not  a  little  to 
produce  and  accelerate  the  catastrophe  thai 
ensued.  Twenty  thousand  men  of  dififereot 
nations,  who  had  been  employed  in  cutting 
roads  over  Montmartre,  but  who  were  now 
without  bread  and  without  occupatioB, 
threatened  to  plunder  the  capital,  which  was 
itself  rapidly  approaching  to  a  state  of  fiv* 
mine.  These  banditti  had  already  ap- 
proached to  the  suburbs,  and  after  buraing 
the  outlet  called  the  white  bairiers,  begaik 
to  enter  several  houses.  To  meet  Siia 
emer^ncy,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  cHy 
militia,  and  the  citizens  ran  in  crowds  to 
inscribe  their  names  as  the  defenders  of 
their  country.  Arms  being  still  wanting, 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men  ran  to  the 
hospital  of  the  invalids,  seized  on  the  ar* 
tillery,  and  obtained  possession  of  about 
fifty  thousand  muskets,  sabres,  and  pikes, 
which  had  beeft  concealed  there. 

The  citizens  were  immediately  marshal- 
led, and  more  than  sixty  thousand  enrolled* 
and  formed  into  companies ;  patrols  were 
established  in  every  district ;  the  sergeants 
and  ^nadiers  of  the  French  guards  were 
appointed  officers:  cannon  were  immedi- 
ately  posted  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  Pont 
Royal,  and  in  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
Versailles ;  while  the  Place  Daophine,  ad^ 
mirably  situated  for  this  puipose,  was  pro- 
vided with  a  ntimerous  artillery,  and  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  patriotic  army, 
as  it  now  began  to  be  called. 

The  revolution  had  thus  actually  com- 
menced ;  and  some  unknown  individual,  oo 
the  morning  of  the  14tb  of  July*  si^r  a^ 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  ex- 
claimed,—'' Let  us  take  the  Bastik  /"  The 
name  of  this  fortress,  which  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  people  every  thing  hateful 
and  odious  in  the  ancient  despotism,  ope- 
rated ^ith  all  the  effect  of  electricity .  Tbte 
cry  of  "  To  the  Bastile  !"  resounded  from 
rank  to  rank,  from  street  to  street,  from  the 
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Pahis-Royal  to  the  suburbs  St.  Antoine. 
An  snay,  composed  of  citizens  and  soldiers^ 
liroTided  with  pikes  forged  during  the  night, 
wah  muskets  procured  at  the  Ini^ids,  with 

eed  lances  and  battle-axes^  snatched  from 
Garde  MeuhU^  was  immediately  formed, 
and  the  French  guards  were  prsTslled  upon 
to  join  this  motley  crew.  During  the  attack, 
the  insurgents  were  joined  by  a  detachment 
of  gienaxuers  of  RuffeYille,  and  fusileers  of 
Lnberaac ;  and,  thoufh  a  formidable  resist- 
■ne  was  made  by  de  Launay,  the  gover- 
■or,  the  gates  were  at  length  forced,  me  be- 
siegers entered,  and  a  casUe  was  taken  by 
•toim  in  less  than  four  hours,  which  had 
meoaeed  France  for  nearly  as  many  ages, 
tod  which  an  anny,  headed  by  the  great 
Conde,  had  formerly  besieged  in  vain  dur- 
inffthree-and-twenty  days. 

De  Launay,  whose  name  had  been  long 
odious  to  the  Parisians,  was  put  to  death 
in  his  way  to  the  town-house ;  M.  de  Lo- 
aioe,  the  major,  a  man  of  great  humanity, 
oabappily  experienced  a  similar  fate ;  Re- 
Qooit,  a  subaltern  officer,  who  had  prevented 
ttu»  goTemor  from  setting  fire  to  the  powder 
BOgasine,  was  also  killed ;  and  the  whole 
nrrison  would  perhaps  have  been  sacrificed 
Sj  an  enraged  populace,  had  it  not  been  for 
Ibe  seoerotts  intervention  of  the  French 
goorasy  who  petitioned  for,  and  obtained 
SDflicy. 

In  the  mean  time,  De  Hesseles,  the  pro- 
vootof  the  merchants,  having  been  accused 
of  a  conspiracy,  escaped  from  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  but  was  shot  in  the  PImu  de  Grtve^ 
and  his  head  carried  about  in  procession 
with  that  of  the  governor  of  the  Bastile ; 
a  horrid  kind  of  spectacle,  which  at  length 
aecQStomed  the  people  to  the  spilling  of 
homan  blood,  and  let  loose  all  the  furies  of 
vonmince  and  proscription. 

Tbese  events  which  had  been  carefully 
eoneealed  from  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
although  they  occurred  at  seven  in  the  af- 
ternoon, were  first  communicated  to  him  by 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  who  repaired  to  his 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  made  him  ao- 

2uauited  with  the  situation  of  the  capital.- 
In  the  succeeding  mominflr,  his  majesty 
repaired  to  the  assembly,  and  intimated  that 
ho  had  given  orders  for  the  retreat  of  the 
troops :  on  this,  a  deputation  of  eighty-four 
mtambers  was  sent  to  communicate  the  in- 
t^Ugenoe  to  the  citizens,  who  now  elected 
H*  Sailly  mayor  sf  Paris,  and  intrusted 
tJie  eommand  of  the  national  guard  to  the 
Marqui*  de  la  Fayette. 

The  Bastile  was  immediately  devoted  to 
deotniclion ;  the  unhappy  prisoners*  were 


*  1  Tavemior,  5  De  Whyte,  supposed 

2  Pujode,  to  be  an  Englishman, 

3  La  Roche,  6  La  Laurege,  and 
4CouutdeS(dage%    7  Bediabe. 
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released  in  triumph;  the  instruments  of 
torture  were  dragged  from  the  dungeons, 
and  exposed  to  day ;  and  the  destiny  of 
the  monarch  and  the  monarchy  seemed  to 
be  already  decided. 

Many  of  the  grandees,  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree  at  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  capital,  resolved  to  emigrate, 
and  the  Count  d'Artois,  for  whom  it  was 
reserved,  after  a  lapse  of  five-and-twenty 
years,  to  be  reinstated  in  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  France,  having 
been  informed  that  a  price  was  set  upon 
his  head,  escaped  with  his  two  sons  aur- 
ing  the  night.  The  Princes  of  Condd  and 
Conti,  as  well  as  the  Dukes  de  Luxem- 
burgh  and  Yaugion,  quickly  followed,  and 
their  example  soon  became  epidemic. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  assembly 
was  yet  uncertain  of  its  own  fate,  and  that 
of  the  nation,  it  had  determined,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  to  leave  behind  it  a  monument 
of  its  patriotism  and  zeal.  The  following 
celebrated  **  Declaration  of  Rights,'*  the 
groundwork  of  the  new  constitution,  was 
accordingly  voted,  after  three  different  plans 
had  been  submitted  by  La  Fayette,  Mou- 
nier,  and  Sieyes,  and  presented  to  the  king 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1791,  and  at  length 
obtained  the  sanction  oS  his  majesty.  (5; 

"The  representatives  of  the  French  people, 
formed  into  a  national  assembly,  considering  that 
ignorance,  forgetfukieis,  or  contempt  of  the  Rifiku 
of  Men,  are  the  sole  causes  of  public  grievances, 
and  of  the  corruption  of  govemraon^  have  re- 
solved to  exhibit  in  a  solemn  declaration  the  na- 
tural, unalienable,  and  sacred  Rights  of  Man,  in 
order  that  this  declaration,  ever  present  to  all  the 
memben  of  the  Social  Body,  may  incessantly 
remind  them  of  their  rights  and  of  their  duties  ; 
to  the  end,  that  the  acts  of  the  Legislative  Power 
and  those  of  the  Executive  Power,  being  able 
to  be  everv  moment  comparer!  with  the  end  of 
all  political  institutions,  may  acquire  the  mom 
respect ;  in  order  also,  that  the  remonstrances  of 
the  citizens  founded  henceforward  on  simple  and 
incontestible  principles,  may  ever  tend  to  main- 
tain the  Constinnion,  and  to  promote  the  general 
good. 

**  For  this  reason,  the  National  Assembly  recog- 
nises, and  declares  in  the  presence  of,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  following 
Rights  of  Men  and  Cinzens  .* 

I.  Men  were  bora,  and  always  continue,  free 
and  equal  in  respect  to  their  rights ;  civil  distinc- 
tions, therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on  public 
utility. 


It  appears  clearly  from  the  annals  of  the  Baa- 
tile,  that  insanity  or  idiotism  generally  results  from 
the  sjratem  of  secret  imprisonment ;  of  the  seven 
prisonen  enumerated  above,  two  were  actually 
sent  to  a  mad-house. 

(5)  The  declaration  of  rights  is  here  confounded 
\vith  the  ooimtitution,  afterwards  framed  by  the 
National  Assembly.  The  former  was  agreed  to 
on  the  Itt  of  October,  1789,  and  approved  of  by 
the  king  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month.  The  la- 
bours of  the  Assembly  on  the  Constitution  were 
not  brought  to  a  dose  until  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  when  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  kixig 
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2.  Thft  end  of  all  poUtical  anciatiorw  m  the 
prsMrvation  of.  the  natural  and  impreacriptible 
rights  of  man ;  and  these  rights  ore  liberty,  property, 
security,  and  the  resistance  of  oppression. 

3.  The  nation  is  essentially  tne  source  of  all 
sovereignty ;  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any  body 
of  men,  be  entitled  to  any  authority  which  ia  not 
expressly  derived  from  it. 

4.  Political  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing 
whatever  does  not  injure  another.  The  exercise 
of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man,  has  no  other 
limits  than  those  which  are  neoesnry  to  secure  to 
every  other  man  the  &ee  exercise  of  the  same 
rights;  and  these  limits  are  determinable  alone 
by  the  law. 

5.  The  law  ought  only  to  prohibit  actions  hurtful 
to  feociety.  What  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law 
should  not  be  hindered ;  nor  should  any  one  be 
compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not  raquire. 

6.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  vrill  of  the 
community.  All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur, 
either  personally  or  by  their  representatives,  in  its 
formation.  It  should  be  the  same  to  all,  whether 
it  protects  or  punishes ;  and  all  being  equal  in  its 
sight,  are  equally  eli^ble  to  honours,  places,  and 
emplo}rments,  accordmg  to  their  difierent  abilities, 
without  any  other  distinction  than  that  created  by 
their  virtues  and  talents. 

7.  No  man  should  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in 
oonfinement,  except  in  cases  determined  by  the  law, 
and  according  to  the  forma  which  it  has  prescribed. 
All  who  promote,  solicit,  execute,  or  cause  to  be 
executed,  arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  punished : 
and  evei^  citizen  called  upon  or  apprehended  by 
virtue  of  the  law,  ought  immediately  to  obey,  and 
he  renderB  himself  culpable  by  resistance. 

8.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties 
than  such  as  arc  absolutely  and  evidently  neces* 
sary ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  but  in  vii^ 
tue  of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence,  and 
legally  applied. 

9.  £very  man  being  presumed  innocent  until 
he  has  been  convicted,  whenever  his  detention 
becomes  indispensable,  all  rigour  to  him,  more 
than  in  necessary  to  secure  his  person,  ought  to  be 
provided  against  by  the  law. 

10.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of 
liis  opinions,  not  even  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not 
disturb  the  public  order  established  by  the  law. 

11.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts 
■nd  opinions  being  one  of  the  most  precious  rights 
of  man,  evory  citizen  may  speak,  write,  and  mib- 
lish  freely,  provided  he  is  responsible  for  the  aouse 
of  tnis  lioerty  in  cases  determined  by  the  law. 

12.  A  public  force  being  necessary  to  give  se- 
curity to  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  that  foirce 
k  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  persona  to 
whom  it  is  intrusted. 

13.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  public  force,  and  for  defrasring 
the  other  expenses  of  government,  it  ought  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity accordmg  to  their  abilitie& 

14.  Every  citizen  has  a  ririit,  either  by  himself 
or  his  representative,  to  a  Iroe  voice  in  determin- 
ing the  necessity  of  public  contributions,  the  ap- 
propriation of  them,  and  their  amount,  mode  of 
assessment,  and  duiation. 

15.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
all  its  agents  an  account  of  their  conduct 

16.  Evei 
powers  ani 
wantis  a  constitution. 

17.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and 
ncred,  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it.  except 


erv  community  in  which  a  aepamtion  of 
nd  a  security  of  rights  is  not  provided  for 


[Seel.  5. 

in  cases  of  evident  pnblic  necesnty,  legally  as- 
certained, and  on  oonditioD  of  a  previous  just  in- 
demnity. (6) 

*'  The  National  Assembly,  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing the  French  Constitution  on  the  principlea 
which  It  has  just  now  recognised  and  declared, 
abolishes  iirevocably  Uioae  institutions  which  ue 
ii^urious  to  liberty,  and  equality  of  rights. 

**  There  is  no  longer  any  nobiUty,  nor  peerage^ 
nor  hereditary  dittinctiont^  nor  difference  oj  nrdera, 
nor  feudal  govemmenUf  nor  patrimonial  juritdiC' 
rioiu,  nor  any  of  the  tidet,  dencminatiomtt  and  pre- 
rogalive*  which  are  derived  from  them ;  nor  aiqr 
or  the  orders  of  oAtoolrv,  corporations,  or  decora 
tiont,  for  which  prooft  of  nobility  were  required  ; 
nor  any  kind  of  superiority,  but  that  of  ptthUe 
funcHanarieMt  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

**  No  public  office  la  henceforth  hereditary  or 
purehatabU, 

**  No  part  of  the  nation,  nor  any  individual,  can 
henceforth  possess  ^ny  privilege  or  exception  from 
the  common  rights  of  all  Frenchmen. 

**  There  are  no  more  wardenships  or  eorporatioHS 
in  professions,  arts,  or  trades. 

**  I'he  law  leoogniaes  no  longer  any  rtUgiatu 
ooiot,  nor  any  other  engagement  which  wouU  be 
contrary  to  natural  rights,  or  to  the  constitution." 

The  attention  of  the  assembly  was  now 
suddenly  diverted  from  the  formation  of  a 
constitutional  code,  to  the  unhappy  sitoa* 
tion  of  the  empire  in  consequence  of  the 
anarchy  that  succeeded  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  despotism,  and  for  which  it  was 
found  difficult  to  administer  any  immediate 
or  effectual  relief.  It  is  truly  lamentable, 
that  among  the  many  ills  originating  from, 
or  inherent  in  slayery,  one  is  that  it  renders 
its  victims  long  unfit  ifor  the  enjoyment  of 
the  very  blessings  thev  have  panted  afler : 
and  that  the  enfranchised  bondman,  like 
the  miserable  pris<mer  long  immured  in  a 
gloomy  dungeon,  is  utterly  unable  at  first 
to  enjoy  the  genial  light  of  liberty.  We 
accordingly  find,  that  the  vassalage  of  seve- 
ral centunes  had  steeled  the  hearts  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  nation  to  humanity, 
and  instead  of  deriving  happiness  from  the 
transition,  many  dreamed  only  of  avenflii^ 
the  wrongs  of  ages  in  the  blood  of  ueir 
oppressors,  and  of  obtaining  that  wealth 
from  plunder,  which,  by  prejudice  and  in* 
justice,  they  had  hitherto  been  deprived  the 
chance  of  acquiring. 

All  the  great  cities  were  at  the  same  time 
agitated  by  the  dread  of  famine,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  populace,  fanaticised  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  unforttyiately  mis- 
took licentiousness  for  liberty,  while  Paris, 
the  cradle  of  the  revolution,  contained  a 
prodigious  number  of  individuals,  whose 
daily  subsistence  arose  from  fraud  and  vio- 
lence alone.  The  peasantry,  too  long  op- 
pressed by  their  lords,  seemed  to  consider 
this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making 
reprisals:    but  unhappily  they  were  not 


(6)  Here  ends  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  adopted 
Q  1789.    What  follows  is  a  part  of  the  proamble 


in  17B9.    What  follows  is  a  part  of  I 
to  the  CoostimtioD  of  1791. 
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eonteot  with  the  liberation  of  themseWes 
•nd  children  from  manual  senritnde.  Many 
of  the  castles  of  the  nobles  were  accord- 
ingly attacked » pillaged,  and  burned ;  while 
they  themselyeSy  wiu  their  wives  and  their 
'Offspring,  by  a  sad  reverse,  were  now  ex- 
posed to  the  insults,  the  menaces,  and 
sometimes  even  the  venffeance  of  the  un- 
happy villajgers.  Many  however  were  the 
iDStances  in  which  a  senerons  oblivion 
ensiled,  and  only  in  a  rew  cases  did  the 
ffood  and  beneficent  landholder  experience 
ingratitude  as  a  retribution  for  his  benevo- 
lence. 

The  assembly,  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity, 
passed  a  decree  on  tne  evening  of  the  4th 
of  August,  enjoining  the  taxes  to  be  paid 
as  usual,  and  enforcing  the  law  for  the 
security  of  persons  and  of  property.  But 
in  the  course  of  that  celebrated  night,  a 
memorable  measure  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the  nobles,  it 
mvst  be  acknowledged  to  have  originated 
with  them.  This  measure  was  no  less 
tlma  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system : — 
that  system  of  privileges  and  exemptions 
<o  one  class  of  the  community,  and  of  op- 
pression and  tyranny  to  the  other,  was 
ttimiished,  and  it  was  declared  that  hence;- 
forth  in  France  there  riiould  be  only  one  law, 
eae  ration,  one  fomily,  and  one  honoura- 
Me  title-— that  of  a  French  citizen.  (7) 

On  the  soooeeding  day,  it  was  suggest- 
ed, that  as  tithes  operated  in  the  manner 
of  a  premium  against  agriculture,  and  a  tax 
upon  industry,  they  should  be  immediately 
abolished :  this  was  at  first  strenuously  op- 
posed bj  the  clergy,  particularly  by  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  but  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
at  len^h  consented  in  the  name  of  himself 
sod  his  brethren. 

The  next  object  that  enffaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly  was  the  constitution ; 
and,  after  a  variety  of  long  and  interesting 
debates,  France  was  divided  into  eighty- 


O)  From  the  conatruction  of  this  tentence,  it 
may  he  supposed  that  the  titles  of  the  nobility,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  feudal  system,  were 
tboiiihed  on  the  4th  of  August,  1789.  This  was 
not  however  the  case,  to  the  extent  stated.  The 
flHjet  grievooa  of  the  feudal  exactioDs,  such  aa  the 
daim  of  the  lord  to  the  personal  service  of  his 
vasaal.  and  o&er  degrading  dudes,  were  abolished, 
but  his  right  to  the  land  and  to  money  tents  was 
noc  diatuf  bed.  Nehher  was  the  question  of  here- 
ditary titles  agimted  at  that  time.  In  theenthu- 
sjaam  of  the  moment,  the  deputies  of  certain  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  which  bald  enjoyed  particular 
imniunitie«,  surrendered  their  franchises,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  famous  with  was  expressed,  tfiat 
fai  fiitnre  there  might  exist  no  more  provinces,  but 
one  oaiioD,  one  fiunily,  and  one  law.  No  decree 
however  appears  to  have  been  adopted  on  the 
•n^ect,  and  titles  were  not  abolished  until  the 
t4lli  of  Febrmry  in  the  succeeding  year.  Precis 
HiMUfrique,  ^  byBakuUdsSL  JSiermg, 


three  departments^the  qualifications  ot 
the  electors  were  fixed — 4ettres  de  naehet 
were  abolished— the  sale  of  ofifices  made 
criminal — ^the  feudal  system  annihilated— 
•all  distinctions  of  oroers  abolished-^hien- 
nial  legislatures  were  agreed  to— the  su^ 
penaive  veto  on  all  laws  was  granted  to  the 
king — and  the  representatives  were  to  form 
but  one  chamber.  (8) 

The  national  assembly  had  by  this  time 
acauired  an  ascendency  over  Uie  nation, 
and  its  popularity  was  dailjr  increasing,  both 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Between 
the  assembly  and  the  court,  con8ider8i)le 
jealousies  existed,  which  were  heightened 
by  the  introduction  of  a  corps  of  Swiss 
guards  into  the  metropolis;  and  while 
affairs  were  in  this  situation,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris,  goaded  on  by  famine,  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation. 
The  commotion  began  among  the  women, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October, 
ran  about  the  streets,  crying  out  *'  Bread, 
bread  !'*  Seizing  on  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Maillard,  they  forced  him  to  becotne 
their  conductor;  and  being  joined  by  a 
multitude  of  armed  men,  and  followed  by 
a  company  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Bastile, 
and  several  cannon,  they  set  out  for  Vei^ 
sallies,  the  residence  of  the  royal  family. 
The  national  guards,  actuated  by  a  similar 
impulse,  insisted  on  marching  thither  also ; 
ana  La  Fayette,  after  obtainm?  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  municipality,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  accede  to  the  proposition.  He  was 
unable,  however,  to  prevent  the  events  that 
ensued ;  for  some  of  the  mob,  having  buret 
into  the  castle,  sacrificed  two  of  the  body- 
guards to  their  ftiry,  and  the  life  of  the 
queen  was  perhaps  saved  by  the  gallantry 
of  a  third,  called  Miomandre.  The  guanls 
now,  for  the  firat  time,  placed  the  national 
cockade  in  their  hats,  and  supplicated  for 
mercy.  On  this  the  popular  mry  seemed 
to  subside,  but  the  cry  of  "To  Paris!  to 
Paris  !'*  clearly  intimated  their  intentions, 
and  his  majesty  thought  proper  to  comply. 
The  king  accordingly  repaired  thither,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  preceded  by  an  execu- 
tioner, between  two  wretches,  each  carry- 
ing a  bloody  head  on  a  pike,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  mob,  a  deputation  of  two 
hundred  membere  of  the  national  assembly, 
the  troops  of  Paris,  and  the  French  guards, 
who  had  prevented  much  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

1790. — ^In  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  a 
national  bankruptcy  was  apprehended,  to 
avert  which,  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  clergy  were  declared  at  the  disposal  of 

(8)  The  constitutional  ordinances  in  regard  to 
biennial  legislatures,  the  suspensive  veto  of  the 
Idng,  and  the  union  of  the  representatives  in  one 
chamber,  were  not  enacted  until  the  year  1790 
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the  natioD,  and  written  assignations  were 
given  on  this  fand,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  assignats.  The  king  had  already 
repaired  to  the  assembly,  and  given  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  the  new  constitn- 
tion:  and  the  nation,  almost  frantic  with 
joy  at  its  deliverance  from  regal  and  feudal 
bondage,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  the  epoch  whence  France  now  dated 
her  liberties,  in  the  Champ  de  Man,  at 
which  appeared  the  king,  Uie  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  deputations  from  all  the 
military  and  naval  bodies  in  the  kingdom, 
in  addition  to  300,000  spectators  of  both 
sexes :  and  at  the  close  of  which,  the  mo- 
narch, the  national  assembly,  and  the  armed 
citizens  took  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the 
constitution. 

The*spirit  of  anarchy  and  disorganization 
continued,  however,  to  spread  over  the  king- 
dom of  France,  and  the  discontents  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  at  the  new  order  of 
things  rose  to  sudi  a  height,  as  to  produce 
an  insurrection  and  a  civu  war  in  La  Ven- 
dee. 

1791. — ^The  kinr,  queen,  their  children, 
and  Madame  Elizsfbeth,  fled  from  the  capi- 
tal, oil  the  twentieth  of  June,  and  took  the 
road  to  Montmedy,  her  majesty  personadng 
the  Baroness  de  Knoff,  and  her  consort  the 
superintendent  of  her  family.  No  obstacle 
intervened  until  their  arrival  at  Varennes, 
when  Louis  was  recognised  by  Drouet,  the 
postmaster  of  St.  Menehould,  and  detained 
in  consequence  of  his  zeal.  Paul  le  Blanc 
and  Joseph  Poncin,  two  national  guards, 
were  the  first  to  stop  the  carriage,  which 
was  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  accompanied 
by  three  out-riders.  After  some  delay,  the 
king  and  his  family  were  re-conducted  on 
tfieir  way  back  to  the  capital,  in  the  lace 
of  a  large  body  of  the  Royal  Allemande. 
His  majesty's  brother.  Monsieur,  was,  how- 
ever, more  fortunate,  for  he  fled  nearly  at 
the  same  tune,  and  arrived  at  Mens,  with- 
out experiencing  any  interruption. 

At  length,  the  royal  family  approached 
the  capital,  conducted  by  the  citizens  of 
Varennes,  and  surround^  by  an  immense 
body  of  national  guards.  More  than  half 
a  million  of  spectators  filled  the  streets  and 
squares  as  the  captive  monarch  passed 
along  to  the  Tuilleries;  but  neither  re- 
proaches nor  murmurs  were  heard  this  day, 
on  the  contrary,  a  sullen  silence  prevailed ; 
not  a  single  hand  was  uplifted  to  express 
joy;  every  head  remained  covered;  and 
the  severely  was  already  dethroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects. 

The  assembly  acted  upon  this  occasion 
with  great  magnanimity,  and  an  act  of  obli- 
vion was  passed.  In  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther tumult,  it  declared,  that  **  the  revolu- 


tion was  complete:*'  it  also  revised  its 
former  decrees,  completed  the  constituttoml 
act,  removed  the  suspension  imposed  upoii 
his  majesty,  and  left  him  at  lull  liberty 
either  to  accept  or  refuse  it. 

The  king  addressed  the  assembly  by  le^ 
ter,  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  stated 
that  he  had  given  his  sanction  to  the  con- 
stitution: on  the  succeeding  day,  he  re- 
paired in  person  to  the  hall,  and  affixed  his 
signature ;  a  decree  wfts  accordingly  isstted* 
by  which  it  was  enjoined  that  the  king's 
solemn  declaration  should  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  all  prisoa- 
ers  confined  for  debt  should  be  set  at 
liberty. 

The  le^slature,  having  concluded  the 
object  of  Its  mission,  and  afforded  a  pros- 
pect of  freedom  to  the  nation,  dissolved  iu 
self  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month ;  the 
president  having  proclaimed,  ''that  the 
national  assembly  aeclares  its  power  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  that  it  will  sit  no  longer.'' 

Thus  ended  the  labours  of  the  first,  ooin- 
monly  called  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  possessed  a  number  of  distinguished 
members,  and  a  collection  of  talents  scarce* 
ly  to  be  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  nac 
tion  upon  earth.  Amongst  these,  were  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  since  disttn- 
guished  themselves  in  the  various  periods 
of  the  war,  and  some  of  whom  have  out* 
lived  the  events  that  expelled  the  Bourbon 
race  of  kings  from  the  throne,  and  witnessed 
a  revolution  still  more  extraordinary,  by 
which  the  sovereigns  of  that  house  have 
again  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Amouffst  these  are  found  the  name  of  the 
Abbb  SiKTKS,  a  catholic  priest,  at  once  a 
profound  metaphysician,  and  an  adept  in 
the  formation  of  constitutions:  TallkY'- 
RAND,  who,  by  living  in  habits  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
age,  had  enhanced  his  own  reputation :  yet 
at  the  period  in  question,  acquired  less  m> 
tice  by  his  talents  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
tribune,  than  by  his  activity  in  the  commits 
tees,  and  his  facility  in  the  penning  of 
popular  addresses  to  the  nation :  and  the 
Abbe  Maurt,  since  invested  with  the  Ro> 
man  purple,  who  had  acauired  considerable 
preferment  by  the  splendour  of  his  clericU 
talents.  Such  however  was  the  attachment 
of  the  Abbe  to  the  ancient  government,  that 
he  wished  to  countenance  its  very  abuses. 
Possessed  of  a  ready  wit,  he  was  indebted 
for  his  life  to  a  joke  :*  and  his  happy  talent 
at  unpremeditated  oratory  rendered  him  the 
second  man  in  the  assembly.  Mirabeau 
was  assuredly  the  first. 


*  "  £h !  Menieon,  quand  vous  m*aurez  mis  a 
la  lanterae,  y  verrez*vou8  plus  clair  ?" — Ah!  Sira 
when  ynu  have  hung  me  to  the  himp-post,  do  you 
think  you  will  lee  any  better  f 
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At  the  fint  meeting  of  the  second  or 
L«f|ulative  Assembly,  the  constitutioaiil 
ael  was  inbcoduoed  with  great  ceremony, 
and  erery  deputy  in  succession  ascending 
the  rostrum,  and  placing  his  band  on  the 
offginal,  swore  to  maintain  the  constitution 
deoieed  during  the  years  1789, 1790,  and 
1791.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
king,  the  mode  in  which  be  was  to  be  re- 
eeiYed  and  addressed  underwent  a  long 
discussion ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
eaqpression  of  **  iStre"  should  be  omitted,  as 
parteking  of  the  feudal  forms,  and  that  of 
^majtaiy^^^  as  incompatible  with  a  limited 
■konarcby. 

The  emigration  now  became  greater  than 
befoiet  and  the  roads  were  covered  with 
the  nobles  and  priests,  who  fled  in  all  di- 
raetions.  Some  repaired  to  E  ngland,  others 
leached  Austrian  Tlanders  and  the  Elec- 
torates, but  the  chief  place  of  rendezvous 
was  Coblenta.  The  French  princes  re- 
sorted to  that  city :  the  ancient  household 
troops  of  the  kin^  were  re-established  there, 
^  toe  oeremomal  of  Versailles  was  prao- 
tiaed,  and  the  Prince  of  Condd  actually 
beean  to  assemble  an  army  of  malcontents. 

On  this,  the  assembly  passed  a  decree 
fOctober  14th),  declaring  Louis  Stanislaus 
ICavier  to  have  forfeited  nis  eventual  ri^ht 
to  the  regency,  if  he  did  not  return  within 
Ifae  space  of  two  months :  by  another,  all 
the  French  thus  assembled  were  proclaimed 
traitofs ;  while  a  third,  drawn  up  in  the 
Ibna  of  a  manifesto,  renounced  in  future 
all  wars  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizement. 
But  neither  did  the  two  first  of  these,  nor 
a  law  passed  against  the  nonjuring  clergy, 
leoeive  the  sanction  of  the  King,  who  op- 
posed his  rdo,  by  the  advice  of  Lameth 
and  Bamave,  members  of  the  former  as- 
sembly, whom  he  was  pleased  to  consult 
upon  this  critical  occanon. 

In  fine,  although  Louis  XVI.  had  made 
fliaay  sacrifices,  he  had  not  regained  his 
popularity :  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
a  superficial  view  of  the  kingdom  at  this 
eventful  period,  in  order  to  prognosticate 
some  of  the  various  evils  that  speedily  en- 
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Fbancb  at  this  moment  was  distracted 
by  contending  parties.  The  kinpr  was 
averse  to  a  constitution  to  which  he  had  re- 
luctantly sworn*  Around  the  royal  stan- 
dard, appeared  to  be  assembled  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  all  those  de- 
voted by  place,  sentiment,  attachment,  or 
prejudice  to  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  popular  cause  was  sustained  in  the 
assembly  by  a  decided  majority;  Paris, 
Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  all  the  great  cities 
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now  participating  in  a  mnnici|Hil  jurisdic- 
tion, were  devoted  to  it;  and  as  it  had  as  yet 
beesruncontaminated  by  excess,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Europe  beheld  the 
new  order  of  affairs  with  a  favourable  eye. 
Many  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  indeed,  still 
entertained  a  secret  enmity  to  a  constitution, 
which,  while  it  was  calculated  to  benefit 
the  people,  and  even  themselves,  lessened 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  prince ;  but 
an  immense  multitude  of  national  guards, 
faithful  alike  to  their  interest  and  their  oaths, 
were  determined  to  maintain  their  new-born 
liberties  at  the  expense  of  every  thiqg  dear 
to  them.  The  ascendency  of  the  metro- 
polis, now  become  the  jomt  residence  of 
the  assembly  and  the  kinff,  contributed  also 
to  give  a  decided  preponderance  to  the  pa- 
triots, while  the  astonishingr  influence  of  the 
press  scarcely  admits  of  calcnlation.  Everr 
printingr-house  in  the  capital  teemed  with 
productions ;  and,  in  addition  to  innume? 
rable  hand  and  posting  bills,  journals,  and 
regular  periodical  works,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, that,  durinff  the  first  years  of  the  re- 
volution, not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly 
difierent  pamphlets  issued  weekly  from  the 
shops  of  the  oooksellers. 

Newspapers  of  all  kinds,  sizes,  forms, 
and  prices,  from  two  duodecimo  pages  to 
two  sheets,  and  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  /iV«, 
were  regularly  published  to  the  amount 
of  about  forty :  the  royalists  possessed  a 
few ;  the  democratical  party  a  multitude ; 
the  constitutionalists  countenanced  two  or 
three ;  the  ministers  also  had  their  favour- 
ite papers ;  and  the  king  himself  was  per- 
suaded to  waste  his  civfl  list,  to  obtain  the 
support  of  a  few  of  the  editors. 

L4NJVINAIS,  a  deputy  to  the  states-gene- 
ral, and  a  president  of  the  national  assem- 
bly, was  the  founder  of  a  political  society 
called  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  discussed 
a  variety  of  important  questions,  and  in- 
vestigated the  noeans  of  ensuring  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  state.  It  originated 
in  1789,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Breton  Club,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
first  established  hy  the  representatives  of 
Brittany.  When  it  was  afterwards  fre- 
quented by  several  of  the  deputies  from 
tne  other  provinces  also,  the  members  as- 
sumed the  appellation  of  '*  The  Friends  of 
the  People :"  but  they  were  at  length  bet- 
ter known  by  the  place  where  they  assem- 
bled, which  was  called  the  hall  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, from  having  formerly  belonged  to  a  fra- 
ternity of  Dominican  friars,  whose  patron 
saint  was  St.  James.  The  most  celebrated 
orators,  patriots,  and  politicians,  for  some 
time  after  its  institution,  considered  it  as 
an  admirable  engine  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  public  cause.  All  the  zealots  of  de- 
mocracy, all  the  decided  enemies  of  the 
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court,  all  the  foes  of  the  priyileged  ord<>!T8, 
and  many  of  the  raoet  virtuous  and  mode- 
rate members  of  the  assembly,  at  first  ap- 
pertained to  it.  Its  ascendency  was  not 
confined  to  Paris;  with  every  city  and 
with  almost  every  village  in  France,  it 
kept  up  a  constant  intercourse,  by  means 
of  twenty  thousand  qffiliated  clubs,  which 
looked  up  to  the  central  meeting  in  the 
capital  as  a  mother  society,  imbibed  all  its 
notions,  diffused  all  its  opinions,  and  propa- 
gated all  its  alarms.  Such  was  its  influence, 
that  the  le^slative  body  was  often  guided 
by  its  decisions,  the  soldiers  were  permitted 
to  leave  their  barracks  in  order  to  frequent 
its  galleries,  while  the  red  eap  of  the  presi- 
dent was  seen  bv  turns  encircling  the  brows 
of  the  mayor  of  Paris,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  minister  of  state,  nominated 
by  the  king. 

But  although  its  power  had  greatly  in- 
creased, its  character  was  manifestly  on  the 
wane.  The  incendiary  motions,  the  out^ 
rageous  proceedings,  and  the  equivocal 
characters  of  many  of  the  ruling  members, 
had  cast  an  indelible  stain  upon  a  society, 
which,  after  counterbalancing  the  influence 
of  the  court,  and  efficaciously  serving  the 
public  cause,  by  the  talents  and  zeal  of 
those  who  had  acquired  for  it  a  dangerous 
pre-eminence,  was  likely,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  endanger  the  fiibric  of  national 
liberty  by  its  unqualified  violence.  The 
greater  part  of  the  deputies,  and  some  re- 
spectable private  individuals,  had  accord- 
ingly witharawn,  while  the  names  of  many 
of  those  most  conspicuous  for  their  virtue, 
patriotism,  or  oratorical  powers,  were  erased 
froqi  the  list  of  members ;  and  the  commit- 
Iftes  were  now  regulated,  and  the  chair 
filled,  according  to  the  secret  suggestions 
of  two  or  three  ambitious  and  aspiring  in- 
dividuals. 

But  when  it  was  abandoned  by  most  of 
the  other  deputies,  Maximilian  Robbs- 
PIVRRK,  one  of  the  six  who  remained,  acted 
frequently  as  president,  and  at  length  ac- 
quired a  complete  ascendency.  Gloomy, 
vindictive,  ferocious,  and  at  once  replete 
with  cowardice  and  mali&fnity,  such  was 
his  matchless  hypocrisy,  that  he  concealed 
his  real  character  until  he  had  triumphed 
over  his  enemicfs ;  and  such  his  unabating 
Bnvy,  that  he  considered  all  those  as  ene- 
mies, whose  superior  talents  and  virtues 
had  procured  them  a  place  in  the  public 
esteem.  As  yet,  his  reputation  was  un- 
stained by  crimes,  but  even  now  he  appear- 
ed to  be  secretly  contemplating  an  original 
and  monstrous  species  of  dominion,  un- 
known before  in  any  age  or  country,  and 
alike  alarming  on  account  of  its  novelty 
ttid  atrocity.  The  jacobins  were  the  en- 
gine by  which  he  purposed  to  execute  the 


suggestions  of  a  gloomy  ambition ;  and 
crimes  which  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  would 
scarcely  have  dared  to  imagine  (although 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  satellites  of  despotism), 
were  at  length  achieved  with  fecility  by  a 
private  individual,  and  that  too  in  the  name 
of  "liberty!*' 

Danton,  first  the  associate,  then  the  vic- 
tim of  Robespierre,  and  like  him  also  an 
advocate  by  profession,  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended by  nature  for  the  tempestuous  period 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  bold  and  decisive 
character  which  he  assumed.  Open,  da- 
ring, generous,  and  unreserved,  he  exhibit- 
ed some  good  qualities  in  conjunction  with 
many  vices,  but  he  was  consumed  by  a  de- 
vouring ambition. 

Marat,  a  native  of  Neufchatel  in  Swit- 
Kerland,  was  the  creature  of  the  two  former, 
who  not  unfrequently  protected  him  from 
well-merited  punishment,  and  directed  both 
his  pen  and  his  vengeance. 

Such  were  the  present  leaders  of  that 
famous  club,  destined  in  a  short  time  to 
regulate  the  fate  of  an  empire :  but  they 
would  never  have  been  suflered  to  acquire 
so  fatal  a  pre-eminence,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  open  hostility  of  the  court  to  the  new 
constitution ;  the  impolitic  and  insulting 
interference  of  forei&rn  powers ;  and  finally, 
a  war  equally  hostile  and  repugnant  to  the 
pride,  freedom,  and  independence  of  a  great 
nation. 

While  the  present  leaders  of  the  jaco- 
bins scarcely  concealed  their  wish  to  de- 
throne the  king,  and  either  nominate  a  new 
dynasty  to  the  throne,  or  erect  a  republic 
on  its  niins,  a  rival  society  existed,  the 
members  of  which,  under  a  name  (Consti- 
tutionelsj  expressive  of  an  implicit  attach- 
ment to  tiie  new  constitution,  were  desirous 
of  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses : 
many  of  them  also  had  now  made  their 
peace  with  the  court,  and  were  even  de- 
voted to  it.  In  conseouence  of  a  schism 
among  "  the  friends  of  the  people,"  Talley- 
rand, then  Bishop  of  Autun ;  Emery,  a 
member  of  the  assembly ;  the  Dukes  de 
Rochefoucault  and  Liancourt;  the  two 
Lameths;  La  Fayette,  and  many  others, 
had  left  that  celebrated  society,  and  deter- 
mined to  found  another.  They  at  first 
assembled  in  the  magnificent  hotel  belong- 
ing to  the  younger  Crillon,  son  of  the  con- 
queror of  Minorca ;  and  when  they  became 
more  numerous,  assumed  the  appellation 
of  "The  Club  of  1789:'*  but  they  Vere 
afterwards  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
convent  of  the  Feuil&ms^  which  they  hired, 
because  the  hall,  being  large  and  spacious, 
was  calculated  for  their  debates. 

While  these  two  fonnidable  societies 
evinced  a  rooted  hatred  to  each  other,  and 
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were  both  in  their  turn  detested  by  the 
royalists ;  the  legislative  assembly,  neither 
equal  in  point  of  talents  nor  of  energy  to 
the  states-eeneral,  began  to  be  split  into 
parties,  and  at  times  exhibited  some  pre- 
sages of  that  intolerant  spirit  which,  soon 
afler  the  convocation  of  the  convention,  in- 
YoWed  France  in  blood  and  calamity.  The 
power  and  influence  of  the  court,  however, 
still  contributed  to  produce  a  certain  degree 
of  apparent  union,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
royal  family  had  been  made  prisoners,  and 
the  monarchy  itself  was  dissolved,  that  the 
blood  of  the  advocates  of  liberty  flowed  on 
the  same  scaffold  that  had  received  the 
victims  of  aristocracy,  and  the  founders  of 
the  republic  began  to  proscribe  each  other 
with  an  envenomed  rancour,  that  admitted 
neither  of  compromise  nor  of  mercy. 

The  Girondists,  so  called  from  the  de- 
partment whence  they  were  deputed,  pos- 
sessed great  influence  in  the  legislative 
body  at  Uiis  period,  and  were  equally  cele- 
brated for  their  talents  and  integrity,  but 
they  were  far  better  calculated  to  rule  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  tranquillity,  than  to 
preside  amidst  ihe  awful  storm  that  was 
about  to  ensue. 

One  of  the  leading  members  of  this  party 
was  Brissot,  chairman  of  the  diplomatic 
committee,  the  son  of  an  obscure  plebeian, 
but  oiiginally  bred  to  the  bar;  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile ;  and  had 
the  sin|rular  good  fortune  to  have  present- 
ed to  hun,  as  president  of  a  committee  or 
his  district,  the  keys  of  that  odious  prison, 
in  which  he  had  been  inmiured  :-— Vero- 
HiAux,  a  native  of  Limoges,  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Bouraeaux;  and  Gen- 
soHKE,  an  advocate  of  the  same  city,  were 
likewise  distinguished  members  of  this 
society ;  which  comprehended  also  in  its 
number,  Guadrt,  late  president  of  the 
criminal  tribunal  of  Gironde,  And  Condor- 
CET,  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the 
French  academy,  whose  learning  and  ta- 
lents conferred  a  lustre  on  the  party  that  ob- 
tained his  support.  Such  were  the  principal 
leaders  of  a  party,  sometimes  termed  the 
Girondists,  and  sometimes  the  Brissotins, 
which,  at  the  epoch  to  which  we  now  allude, 
maintained  a  steady  preponderance  in  the 
l^slative  assembly,  as  well  as  in  the  city 
ot  Paris;  Petion,  the  mayor,  and  many 
others  of  the  municipal  magistrates  being 
devoted  to  it. 

Upwards  of  forty  different  ministers,  dur- 
ing the  short  space  of  fourteen  years,  had 
already  been  cadled  in  at  different  times  to 
'support  the  tottering  edifice  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Louis  XVI.  had  by  turns  em- 
ployed the  frivolous  Maurejpas,  the  virtuous 
Turcot,  the  indefatigable  Sartine,  the  poli- 
tic Vergennes,  the  weak  and  tyrannical 


Brienne,  the  fiinlty  but  well-meaning  L^ 
maignon,  the  amiable  Malesherbes,  the 
prodigal  Galonne,  the  economical  Necker, 
the  wily  Montmorin,  and  the  impotent  De- 
lessart ;  of  these,  not  above  two  or  three 
exhibited  any  talents  for  government,  and 
the  others  contributed  in  their  turn,  less  by 
their  wishes  than  their  misconduct,  to  the 
revolution. 

The  present  administration,  which  the 
courtiers  sometimes  termed  thejaeobm,  and 
sometimes  the  aana  eulotte,  consisted  of  six 
members,  and  exhibited  a  striking  contrast, 
both  in  respect  to  talents  and  principles. 
DuMouRiEZ,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
had  been  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  he  was  em- 
ployed in  1757,  as  a  commissary  at  war,  in 
the  army  of  M.  d'Etrees,  and  having  con- 
ceived an  attachment  to  a  military  life, 
procured  a  cometcy  of  horse,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Emstetten.  Afler 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  a  captain,  he 
was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  had  me- 
rited by  his  bravery,  and  a  pension,  no 
part  01  which  was  ever  received  by  him. 
His  colleagues  were  Lacoste,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  marine  department ;  Du- 
RANTON,  an  advocate,  to  the  place  of  minis- 
ter of  justice;  Claviere,  a  banker,  and 
native  of  Geneva,  to  the  administration  of 
the  finances ;  and  Roland,  a  member  of  the 
jacobin  society,  to  the  home  department. 

Such  was  the  administration  selected  at 
this  critical  moment  for  the  government 
of  France.  Most  of  the  members  were 
odious  to  the  king :  some  were  beloved  by, 
and  others  suspected  by  the  jacobins ;  but 
they  were  all  alike  abhorred  by  the  Fenil- 
lans.  They  were  accordingly  abused  ia 
the  newspapers  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  aristocracy :  they  wen 
also  ridiculed  by  the  courtiers,  treated  with 
contempt  by  the  ^jandees,  and  so  much 
were  they  hated  within  the  precints  of  roy- 
alty, that  if  we  are  to  believe  one  of  them- 
selves,* the  body-guards  always  assumed 
a  menacing  air,  when  they  appeared  at  the 
castle  of  the  Tuilleries. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  ministry  com- 
menced the  exercise  of  their  functions,  than 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
dan^rs  and  difficulties,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  whence  they  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  extricate  either  their  country  or 
Uiemselves.  The  new  body-guard  of  the 
king  had  been  lately  augmented  from 
eighteen  hundred  to  nearly  six  thousand 
men,  by  means  of  disaffected  persons,  com- 
manded by  officers  who  had  quitted  their 
respective  regiments  because  they  woula 

*  Memoim  da  General  Dumooriez  ecrit  par 
lui-meme  tome  11. 
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not  subscribe  the  civic  oath:  and  it  was 
with  great  diflBculty  that  the  kin^  was  at 
length  induced  to  promise  his  acquiescence 
with  the  wishes  of  the  legislature  to  dis- 
band them.  The  struff^le  was  still  greater 
on  all  occasions  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  dissident  clergy  were  concerned ;  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  his 
countenance  from  that  body,  which  was 
encouraged  in  its  opposition  by  knowing 
that  the  conscience  of  the  monarch  was 
regelated  by  a  ghostly  director  of  the  same 
principles. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  portentous  cloud  now 
collecting  in  the  north,  threatened  to  burst 
suddenly  upon  France,  and  overwhelm  a 
distracted  nation  with  misery  and  despair. 
But  it  may  here  be  necessary  to  survey  the 
European  hemisphere,  in  order  to  discover 
the  quarter  where  this  nefir  storm  was  ^ae- 
rated, and  after  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  intenseness  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  was  composed,  endea- 
vour to  calculate  its  direoition,  and  estimate 
its  force. 

SECTION  VII. 

FftiiNcc,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
limited  the  power  of  her  kings,  and  esta- 
blished a  constitution  for  the  nation,  faulty 
indeed,  like  all  human  institutions,  but  cer^ 
tainly  preferable  to  the  ancient  despotism. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  the  national 
constituent  assembly  exercised  onlv  the 
acknowledged  right  of  internal  regulation 
appertaining  to  every  independent  state; 
but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  these  essen- 
tial reforms  had  ^ven  umbrage  to  several 
of  the  absolute  pnnces  on  the  continent. 

SpAur,  feeling  indignant  at  the  late  me- 
morable events,  and  the  court  acting  under 
the  influence  of  the  queen  and  a  favour- 
ite, disposed  Charles  IV.  to  depart  from 
those  principles  of  sage  neutrality,  which 
had  long  regulated  his  conduct.  Portu- 
gal, following  the  train  of  Great  Britain, 
was  not  yet  stimulated  to  war.  Sardiitia, 
under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Sa- 
voy, united  to  the  royal  family  of  France 
by  a  double  marriage,  was  of  course  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  Bourbon  family  on 
that  throne,  and  disposed  to  support  such 
measures  as  might  be  thought  conducive 
to  the  security  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
family,  and  calculated  to  re-establish  the 
splendour  of  his  crown.  Pius  VI.,  now 
sovereign  pontiff,  mourned  over  the  schisms 
of  the  Gallican  church,  and  launched  forth 
the  thunders  of  Rome  against  her  undutiful 
children.  Frederick  IY .  listened  to  his 
family  connexions  rather  than  the  interest 
of  his  subjects,  and  involved  the  kingdom 


of  Naples  in  a  quarrel  foreign  to  his  int» 
rests. 

EiroLAND,  at  this  period,  seemed  to  be 
conscious  of  the  immense  advantages  aris- 
ing to  a  great  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial state,  from  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and 
rigorous  system  of  neutrality.  Many  ob- 
vious motives  enforced  the  policy  of  peace. 
An  immense  national  debt  called  aloud  for 
a  system  of  economy,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  existing  taxes  seemed  to  render  any  in* 
crease  buraensome  to  the  nation.  Many  of 
the  people,  too,  had  hitherto  rejoiced  at  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  France,  and  felt  a 
generous  indignation  against  those  princes, 
who  presum^  to  meddle  in  her  internal 
disputes ;  while  a  king  now  finally  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts,  was  indebted 
for  the  elevation  of  his  family  to  a  revolu- 
tion founded,  like  the  present,  on  the  rights 
of  a  nation. 

The  court  of  Copenraoeit,  while  it  beheld 
its  king  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  de- 
plorable imbecility,  experienced  a  rare  in- 
stance of  good  fortune  m  having  its  afiairs 
conducted  by  an  amiable  regent  and  a  sa- 
gacious minister.  Wholly  intent  on  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  ofAhose  committed 
to  their  charge,  the  prince  rojral  and  the 
count  de  Bemstorff  were  adverse  to  inter- 
meddling in  the  internal  polity  of  other 
nations. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  another  of  the 
Baltic  powers,  though  but  just  released 
from  the  burden  of  a  disastrous  war.  Swe- 
den, which  by  turns  has  enjoyed  liberty, 
and  suddenly  relapsed  into  servitude,  was 
now  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  who 
languished  for  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
firuishing  himself  bjr  his  exploits.  But 
from  some  cause,  still  involved  in  consi- 
derable obscurity,  Gustavus  III.  fell  by  the 
hand  of  a  titled  assassin,*  leaving  to  a  mi- 
nor son  an  immense  debt,  as  well  as  an 
impoverished  and  distracted  country.  (9) 

The  genius  of  one  man  civilized  Russia 
and  by  erecting  a  capital  on  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  rendered  his  native  country  a 
preponderating  power  in  the  scale  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  in  Catharine  II.  was  found 
a  successor,  in  man^  respects,  worthy  of 
himself.  This  ambitious  temale,  following 
the  track  prescribed  by  her  illustrious  pre- 
cursor, had  conceived  the  gigantic  enter- 
prise of  chasing  the  Turks  from  Europe, 

*  Ankentroem. 

(9)  The  came  of  the  oManination  of  Gustavus 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  at  all  doubtful.  Thm 
indignation  of  the  nobility  at  his  conduct  in  reduc- 
ing their  overgrown  power,  led  to  a  cpnapirecy 
against  him.  Three  of  that  body  cast  lots  to  deter- 
mine by  whom  the  blow  should  be  given,  and  th« 
choice  fell  upon  Ankentroem. 
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substituting  the  Greek  cross  for  the  Turk- 
ish crescent  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
and  creating  a  new  empire  in  the  east. 
The  revolution  which  had  recently  occurred 
in  France  made  her  pause,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  her  victories:  Sweden  was  per- 
mitted to  breathe  from  slaughter ;  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte  now  found  itself  more  in- 
debted to  her  policy  than  to  her  moderation 
for  its  existence. 

But  it  was  from  another  quarter  that 
France  was  doomed  at  this  period  to  be 
assailed.  While  employed  in  the  exten- 
sion and  security  of  her  liberties,  amidst  the 
struggle,  with  a  reluctant  monarch,  a  dis- 
contented priesthood,  and  a  hostile  nobility, 
she  was  menaced  at  the  same  time  by  a 
sudden  and  portentous  combination  of  two 
great  milita^  states, — Prussia,  under  the 
dominion  of  Frederick  William,  and  Aus- 
tria, under  the  Emperor  Leopold,  brother 
to  Maria  Antoinette,  Queen  or  France. 

Affected  bv  the  situation  of  the  king, 
alarmed  for  the  fate  of  a  sister,  and  perhaps 
desirous  also  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some 
brilliant  exploit,  Leopold  seems  to  have 
determined  on  a  war,  which,  unable  to  pro- 
secute in  his  own  person,  he  was  forced  to 
bequeath  as  a  legacy  to  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, Francis  II.  While  visiting  his  Italian 
dominions  in  1791,  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
certed a  plan  with  the  envoys  of  two  great 
powers*  for  intermeddling  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  a  third,f  and  soon  after  the 
celebrated  interviews  took  place  between 
his  Imperial  majesty  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, at  Pilnitz ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
measures  of  an  alarming  nature  were  said 
to  have  been  adopted  relative  to  France; 
and,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  assertions, 
the  dismembeTment  of  that  kin^om  was 
actually  determined  upon.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  observe,  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  treaty  has  been  denied,  and  that  no 
positive  proof  of  its  reality  has  ever  yet 
been  publicly  adduced.  TIO)  But  it  can  no 
longer  be  denied  that  a  formidable  and  hos- 

*  Lofd  Elgin  and  M.  Biachofkwerdttt. 

tTtblcaa  Uistor.  et  Polit  de  TEurope,  Ac  par 
LP.SeguL 

(10)  That  a  treaty  did  exist  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Gemiaiiy,  cmd  the  King  of  Pruana,  the 
ofegect  of  which  waa  to  restore  Loiiia  to  the  exer- 
dae  a£hm  fhll  deapotic  power,  haa  never,  we  be- 
itere,  been  denied.  It  haa  been  referred  to  in  many 
anthentic  state  papera,  and  particularly  in  the  aa- 
dre«  of  the  FVench  princea,  puUiahed  in  the  year 
1791.  Many  circmDfitances  however  have  led  to 
the  belief  tnat  the  anxiety  manifested  by  these 
Bunwcha  lor  die  prerogativea  of  their  fellow  tove- 
reign,  waa  merely  aanmied  aa  a  cover  to  their  de- 
«gn  of  aubjecting  France  to  the  (a(e  experienced 
bjr  PoUmd.  The  anthendcity  of  tht$  treaty  of  nu> 
ntion  haa  been  denied  by  tome  of  the  English 
tmmterud  whteia,  bat  it  has  been  asserted  bv  M. 
Bertcand.  BrnmAj  miniater  of  Marine,  under  Louia 
Voul  E 


tile  combination  was  now  actually  formed 
against  France ;  and  in  the  place  of  Gustar 
vus  III.,  cut  off  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
death,  Frederick  William  II.  became  the 
Agamemnon  of  the  league.  But  although 
the  most  numerous  and  best  disciplined 
armies  in  Europe  were  actually  destined 
for  the  undertaking,  yet  even  at  this  period, 
in  whatever  point  of  veiw  France  might  \)e 
contemplated,  her  importance  in  the  scale 
of  European  politics  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  stilt  immense.  A  central  posi* 
tion  afforded  great  advantages  in  point  of 
celerity  and  exertion.  A  salubrious  cli- 
mate and  an  excellent  soil  were  favourable 
to  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures. 
Her  territories  were  at  once  compact  and 
extensive,  consisting  of  157,924  square 
miles,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  au- 
thor, and  160,000  of  another.*  Her  popu- 
lation, calculated  at  from  24  to  25,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  state  on  tlie  old  continent ; 
she  possessed  upwards  of  one  hundred  cities 
and  large  towns,  besides  two  hundred  navi- 
^ble  nvers ;  her  provinces  were  intersected 
m  every  direction  with  spacious  roads; 
while  an  immense  canal  seemed  to  unite 
all  the  advantages  of  two  distant  seas,  on 
purpose  to  embellish  and  enrich  her  empire* 
rart  of  her  frontiers  was  at  once  denned 
and  defended  by  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  a  triple  chain  of  fortresses, 
either  erected  or  improved  by  the  genius  of 
Vauban.  Her  shores  were  watered  by  the 
ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Channel^ 
which  seemed  to  unite  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  narrow  seas ; 
while  her  ports  and  harbours,  some  of  wliich 
were  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and 
others  by  the  unceasing  industry  of  art, 
conferred  neat  and  inestimable  advantages. 
Nor  did  she  appear  less  formidable  in 
another  point  of  view :  for  her  revenues 
amounted  to  18,000,000  pounds  sterling,  j- 
while  her  standing  army,  as  a  peace  esta- 
blishment, was  estimated  at  136,000  effec- 


XVI.t  and  the  articles  which  were  pablished  in  the 
Leyden  Gazette  were  never  contmdicted  by  the 
alhed  courti. 

*  The  following  are  the  difierent  estimates,  th» 
lowest  of  which  has  been  quoted  in  the  text,* 

EtIeiU  cf  Frwux» 
157,994  square  miles,  aoeoiding  to  Neclrer. 

lflO.000 BuMbing. 

163,U0O Statistische  Uebersicht 

PopukUiofL 
34.800,000  inhabitants  Necker. 

85,300,000 Bchloeier. 

96.000.000 BuBching. 

tThe  gross  amo^int  of  the  public  revenue  waa- 
estimated  by  M.  N 'Hiker  at  600,000,000  livres,a 
sum  equal  to  25,00u,000^  aterling ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  public  expenditure  at  SlOfiOOflOO  livrea ; 
but  the  Compte  Rendue  states  the  net  produce  at 
only  ]8,000/m  sterling. 
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consisted   of 


tiye  men,*  and    her  navy 
seventy-two  sail  of  the  line. 

Nor  oQffht  it  to  he  omitted  here,  that 
France  had  experienced  nearly  eight  years 
of  repose  since  the  conclusion  of  a  war, 
during  which  her  fleets  had  covered  the 
ocean  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  conjunct 
tion  with  those  of  her  ally,  had  actually 
lorded  it  for  a  moment  over  the  narrow  seas. 

But  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  specious 
picture  of  prosperity  was,  in  some  respects, 
raise  ana  delusive;  her  territories,  her 
cities,  and  her  towns  still  remained;  but 
her  population  was  beginning  to  be  di- 
minished by  emigration,  and  tier  strenp;th 
seemed  to  be  lessened  by  intestine  divi- 
sions. Of  her  troops,  some  had  declared 
for  the  people,  and  some  for  the  king,  while 
a  lar^  portion  wavered  between  ancient 
principles  and  modem  innovations.  Her 
trade  and  commerce,  acted  upon  by  the  ge- 
neral pressure,  began  to  decay;  the  nne 
arts  were  in  danger  of  being  entirely  ne- 
slected ;  her  manufactures  were  already  re- 
duced to  a  languishing  condition ;  a  national 
debt,  which  even  in  1784  was  estimated 
ar3,400,000,000  livres  ;f  which,  after  un- 
dermining the  superstructure  of  the  mo- 
narchy, threatened  the  new  constitution 
with  ruin ;  while  the  navy  was  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  national 
guards  amounting  to  almost  four  millions  of 
fiffhting  men,  the  spirit  infused  by  a  love 
of  liberty,  the  energy  produced  by  the 
sollision  of  opinions,  the  hope  arising  out  of 
a  better  form  of  government,  and  even  the 
despair  incident  to  such  a  novel  and  disas- 
trous situation,  operated  as  so  many  re- 
sources, unknown  to  the  ancient  monarchy. 
To  these  considerations,  may  be  added  the 
well  known  fact,  established  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  history,  that  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest  prove  in  general  less 
ratal  to  the  state  against  which  they  are 
directed  than  to  the  powers  in  whose  be- 
half they  are  formed. 


-*-The  anny  of  France  hat  been  generally  cal- 
'Colated  at  150,000  men ;  and  it  appean  that  in 
1784,  the  actually  posseased  a  total  of  212,924,  if 
we  are  to  credit  a  work  entitled  *'  Etat  Milit.  de 
France,  par  RouMel,  pour  TAnnee  1785." 

t  See  **  A  collection  of  state  papers  relative  to  the 
*wir  with  France." 


It  was  assuredly  the  interest,  and  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  the  general  wisn, 
of  the  French,  after  they  had  attained  their 
liberties,  to  cultivate  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing that  arise  out  of  freedom  and  tran- 
quillity. But  this  happiness  was  inter- 
dicted. Several  of  the  great  continental 
powers  clearly  indicated  by  their  move- 
ments that  numerous  armies  would  soon  be 
brought  into  action ;  and  those  Frenchmen 
who  had  either  fled  or  been  driven  from 
their  native  country,  already  appeared  in 
arms  as  the  precursors  of  their  vengeance. 

At  this  momentous  period,  the  court  of 
Vienna  judged  it  expedient  to  interfere  in 
certain  domestic  negotiations  carrying  on 
between  France  and  the  German  powers, 
for  an  indemnity  on  account  bf  their  claims 
in  Alsace ;  and  m  the  course  of  these  nego- 
tiations,  the  emperor,  by  his  minister  Oo- 
bentzel,  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of 
the  French  monarchy  as  it  was  in  June, 
1789 ;  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  the 
clergy ;  the  reinstatement  of  the  German 
princes  in  their  feudal  claims  on  Alsace ; 
and  the  restoration  of  Avigrnon  and  Venassin 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  now  deemed  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  deliver  a  report  to  the  assembly,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  cabinet,  and  inferred,  from  the  hope- 
less state  of  the  negotiations,  that  the  na- 
tion ouffht  to  consider  itself  in  a  state  of  war. 
The  indignation  was  general  on  hearing  the 
terms  exacted  in  the  name  of  the  emperor ; 
it  was  asked,  by  what  right  did  the  court 
of  Vienna  pretend  to  interpose,,  either  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  an  independent  nation, 
or  in  a  dispute  about  a  territorial  possession 
between  France  and  the  pope,  or  France 
and  the  German  princes  t  All  exclaimed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  ^lory 
of  their  country ;  and  the  idea  of  hostilities, 
hitherto  so  much  dreaded,  became  at  length 
popular. 

Negotiations  were  now  at  an  end.  The 
fatal  decision  of  all  the  hostile  parties  was 
taken ;  and  Europe  had  to  witness  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  wars  ever  recorded  in 
her  annals,  attended  by  a  succession  of  po- 
litical events  that,  by  the  rapidity  of  theii 
oocunence,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  con- 
sequences, stand  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 
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EuBOPB  at  this  moment  presented  one 
fBst  theatre  of  hostile  preparation.  Prus- 
UA,  SwcDBN,  and  Russia,  had  entered  into 
engagements  for  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient despotism  of  France,  Gbrmant, 
though  no  party  to  these  engagements, 
was  collecting  a  large  army  on  the  Nether- 
land  frontier  of  France,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  a  measure  of  mere  defence ;  and 
the  French  emigrants  continued  to  form 
themselves  into  military  bodies  in  the 
Electorates  of  Germany,  and  to  menace 
their  distracted  country  with  invasion. 
fheae  hostile  indications,  which  could  no 
longer  be  mistaken,  awakened  the  national 
assembly  of  France  to  a  sense  of  the  peril- 
ous situation  of  their  country;  ana  the 
king,  who  had  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  avert  an  appeal  to  arms,  at  length 
repaired  to  the  assembly  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  in  concluding  a  speech  to  his 
senators,  said  : — *^  Frenchmen,  prefer  war 
to  a  ruinous  anxiety,  and  to  a  humiliating 
situation,  that  alike  aflects  our  constitution 
and  oar  dignity.  I  come,  therefore,  in  the 
terms  of  the  constitution,  to  propose  to  you 
formally  to  declare  war  affainst  the  King 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.*^ 

The  diplomatic  committee  immediately 
withdrew  to  deliberate  on  the  p^position 
made  by  hb  majesty,  and  on  ttieir  return 
presented  the  following  "  Dbcrbb  or 
Wab,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  on  the  20th  of  April,  with  only 
seven  dissentient  voices : 

"The  natbnal  aaembly,  deliberating  on  the 


al  propoationof  the  kuig,  comidering  that  the 
eoQft  of  Vienna,  in  cootempc  of  treaties,  has  con< 


tinned  to  giaai  an  open  protection  to  the  French 


rebels  {  that  it  has  excited  and  Ibrmed  a  league,  iu 
concert  with  several  powers  of  Europe,  against 
the  independence  and  security  of  the  nation  : 

*'That  Francis  I.,  King  of  Hunaary  and  Bo- 
hemia, has  bv  his  notes  of  the  18Ui  of  March, 
and  7th  of  April  last,  refused  to  renounce  this 
leaaue; 

'*That  notwithstanding  the  pmpoeition  made  to 
him  by  the  note  of  March  11, 1798,  to  reduce,  on 
both  sides,  to  a  peace  estaUishmeni,  tlie  tmops  on 
the  frontiers,  he  has  continued  and  increased  bis 
hostile  preparations; 

"That  he  has  formally  infringed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  French  nation,  by  declaring  that  he  nv-ouM 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  German  princes 
who  have  possessions  in  France,  to  whom  the 
French  nation  have  continued  to  hold  out  indem- 
nities; 

*'  That  he  has  attempted  to  divide  the  French 
citizens,  and  to  arm  them  against  one  another,  by 
holding  out  support  to  the  mal^contents,  by  means 
of  a  combination  of  foreign  powen : 

''  Considering,  in  fine,  that  the  refusal  of  an 
answer  to  the  last  despatches  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  leaves  no  longer  any  hope  to  obtain,  by 
the  means  of  amicable  negotiations,  the  redress 
of  these  different  grievances,  and  amounts  to  a  de- 
claration of  war;  decrees,  that  there  exists  a  case 
of  urgency : 

"  The  national  assemhiy  accordinely  declares, 
that  the  French  nation,  mithful  to  the  principles 
consecrated  by  the  constitution,  not  to  undertake 
any  war  with  the  view  of  making  conquests,  and 
never  to  empW  its  force  against  the  rights  of  any 
people,  but  only  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  liberty  and  independence ;  that  the  war  into 
which  they  are  now  compelled  to  enter,  is  not  a 
contest  of  nation  against  nation,  but  the  just  de- 
fence of  a  free  people  against  the  unjust  oppres- 
sion of  a  monarch ; 

"That  the  French  will  never  confound  their 
brethren  with  their  enemies ;  that  they  will  ne- 
glect nothing  to  soften  the  ri^urs  of  war ;  to  pre- 
serve property,  and  prevent  it  from  sustaining  any 
imury,  as  well  as  to  bring  down  upon  the  heai» 
of  those  alone  who  league  themselves  a^nst 
liberty,  all  the  evils  inseparable  from  hostiliaes ; 
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**  niat  they  will  adopt  all  thoae  tbirelznen  who, 
abjuruig  the  cause  of  tlieir  enemies,  shaU  join  their 
standara,  and  oonsecrato  their  eflbrts  to  the  de- 
fence of  freedom ;  and  that  the  national  assembly 
will  favour,  by  aU  the  means  in  its  power,  their  es- 
tabUahment  in  France : 

**  The  national  assembly,  accordingly,  aAer  de- 
liberating on  die  fbnnal  propositions  of  the  King  <^ 
the  French,  hereby  decrees  war  against  the  King 
of  Hmngaiy  and  Bohemia." 

Although,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
saiY  formalities,  it  was  late  in  the  eyeninff 
before  the  representatives  of  the  nation  had 
assented  to  the  demand  of  his  majesty,  this 
decree  was  immediately  carried  to  the  pa- 
lace by  a  deputation  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, and  the  next  day  received  the  royal 
sanction.  This  intelligence  was  communi- 
cated by  extraordinary  couriers  to  all  the 
ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  and  also  to 
all  the  departments.  Prompt  and  vigorous 
means  were  adopted  for  increasing  the 
troops,  supplying  the  garrisons,  and  furnish- 
ing the  magazines ;  measures,  which  how- 
ever obvious,  had  hitherto  been  most  sh^e- 
fully  neglected ;  and  such  was  the  deficiency 
of  nre-arms,  in  particular,  that  agents  were 
despatched  to  different  parts  of  ffurope,  and 
eyen  to  America,  on  purpose  to  obtain  them. 

The  assembly  also  published  an  address 
to  the  citizens  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  which  tended  not  a  little  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  infuse  a  mar- 
tial spirit  into  the  nation. 

**  The  ftte  of  onr  liberty/*  said  they,  -  that  pei^ 
haps  of  the  whole  world, » in  our  hands.  We  do 
not  tell  you  of  our  confidence :  like  ifour  courage, 
it  is  unbounded.  We  have  not  provoked  the  war ; 
and  when  the  king  proposed  to  us,  at  len^,  to 
avenge  the  outrage  committed  against  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  we  resisted  fop  a  long  time  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  general  indignation  of  the 
French.  A  free  people  recurs  to  arms  with  regret, 
but  it  does  not  recur  in  vain.  The  shame  and 
tortures  incident  to  an  eternal  servitude,  would 
not  be  an  adeauate  punishment  for  a  nation  who 
should  suffer  their  liberty  to  be  wrested  from  them 
ajfter  having  coiK^uered  iL 

**  And  what  object  can  be  more  worthv  of  your 
courage?  The  period  is  passed  in  whicn  French 
warriors,  the  docile  instruments  of  one  man's  will, 
armed  themselves  only  to  defend  the  interests,  the 
caprice,  or  the  passions  uf  kings.  At  present,  your- 
selves, your  children,  your  own  rignts,  are  to  be 
defended.  We  must  conquer,  or  we  must  return 
to  the  dominion  of  feudal  privileges,  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  and  of  every  sort  of  vexation,  op- 
pression, and  servitude.  Vour  own  individual 
happiness,  the  happiness  of  all  those  who  are  dear 
to  you,  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  safety 
of  the  country. 

"  But  those  are  unworthy  to  defend  it,  who  do 
not  add  virtue  to  courage.  The  men  whom  we 
fight  to^y,  are  our  broUiers :  to-morrow,  perhaps, 
they  will  oe  our  friends.  Intrepid  in  battle ;  firm 
during  misfortunes ;  modest  after  victory ;  ffene- 
rous  to  the  vanquished ;  such  are  a  free  people. 

*'  The  laws  uill  punish  with  just  severity  all 
outrages  against  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  still 
more  sacred  rights  of  nature.  Rewards,  on  the 
contrary,  will  attend  fiuthful  warriors;  dieir 


will  obtain  for  ever  the  gratitude  and  the  homage 
of  the  friends  of  hberty  ,*  and,  if  they  die  in  bottle, 
their  children  shall  be  the  children  of  their  rountry. 
**  Aa  for  us,  immoveable  in  the  midst  of  political 
stoims,  we  will  carefully  watch  over  all  the  m»- 
chinatioos  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  empire.  The 
world  shall  determine  whether  we  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  gp«at  people,  or  the  timid  subjects 
of  an  arbitrary  lung.  We  have  sworn  not  to  capi- 
tulate either  with  pride  or  tyranny :  we  will  keep 
our  oath  — '  Death  !  death  !  or  victory  and 
equality  !'•* 

This  address  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  offers  of  yoluntary  contributions  from 
numerous  classes  of  society,  and  demands 
from  some  of  them  to  be  sent  to  the  posts 
of  the  greatest  danger,  **  in  order  that  lanest 
their  yalets,  and  princes,  might  know  Uie 
men  of  the  14th  of  July.*' 

The  next  concern  of  the  assembly  was 
to  provide  a  sufiKcient  force  for  the  exigen* 
ciee  of  the  state,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
vote  was  passed,  bj  which  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  army  should  be  increased  to 
450,000  men,  and  that  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  300,000,000  livres,  in  govern- 
ment paper,  called  asngnaU,  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  to  sup- 
port and  nphold  that  large  military  esta- 
blishment. 

It  is  proper  to  obsenre  that  Great  Britain 
took  no  part  in  the  campaigrn  of  1792,  and 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there  was 
a  war  on  the  continent,  a  proclamation  was 
published  by  the  king,  prohibiting  all  his 
subjects  from  taking  any  part  in  it,  by  ao* 
cepting  commissions  from  either  party,  fit- 
ting oat  privateers  or  letters  of  marque  by 
virtue  of  such  commission,  or  serving  on 
board  any  ship  of  war  belon^ng  to  one  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  against  the  other : 
and  in  his  speech  to  both  nouses  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  15th  of  June,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — ^'^In  the  present  situation  of  af^ 
fiiirs,  it  shall  be  my  principal  Care  to  main- 
tain that  harmony  and  good  understanding 
which  subsists  between  me  and  the  seve- 
ral belligerent  powers,  and  to  preserve  to 
my  people  the  uninterruptsd  blessings  of 
peace." 

The  command  of  the  French  army  des- 
tined to  act  against  Germany,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  separate  bodies  of  troops, 
extending  from  Switzerland  to  Dunkirk, 
was  confided  to  three  commanders  of  ap- 
proved talents.  The  Marshal  Rochambeau, 
who  had  acquired  renown  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  commanded  an  army  of  from 
30,000  to  35,000  men  in  the  north,  and 
took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Valenciennes, 
having  under  his  command  d'Arvillo,  Bi- 
ron,  Delbeck,  and  D' Aumont  The  Marc^uis 
de  la  Fayette,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  America,  commanded  the  army  of 
the  centre,  and  while  he  occupied  Nancy, 
Thionville,  and  Lnneyille,  astabhshed  his 
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head-ijuaTters  at  Mentz,  faanng  at  his  dis- 
posal an  annj  of  20,000,  and  under  his  com 
Band  de  Wittgenstein,  de  Bellemont,  Cril- 
km.  Parquet,  and  Defranc.  While  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  consisting  of  50,000  men,  and 
niaced  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Lockner,  a  foreigner,  extended  itself  from 
Laodau  to  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  :  in 
diia  army,  Berthier,  Lameth,  and  Jary  had 
subordinate  stations. 

The  first  operations  of  the  French  army 
were  directed  against  the  Low  Countries, 
usually  called  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
To  this  vulnerable  point,  the  attention  of 
both  ministers  and  generals  was  directed, 
but  the  plan  of  operations  marked  out  by 
Domooriez,  who  conducted  the  war  departs 
ment,  was  at  variance  with  that  proposed 
by  the  generals,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  disasters  which  soon  afterwards  fell 
upon  the  French  army,  to  these  conflicting 
councils.  The  plan  laid  down  by  the  cabi- 
net Was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
Crraeral  Dumouriez  himself  afterwards 
carried  into  execution,  and  according  'to 
which  there  were  to  be  two  real  and  two 
fUse  attacks.*  But  the  three  generals, 
with4^ut  consulting  the  cabinet,  haa  concert- 
ed anion^  themselves  a  different  scheme 
for  obtaining  the  same  object,  by  which  La 
Fayette  was  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  enterprise  against  the  Low 
Countries,  at  the  beau  of  50,000  men,  sup- 
ported by  a  second  army  under  Rocham- 
bean,  while  a  third  was  destined  to  take 
possession  c^  Mentz.  f 
^  On  the  first  of  May,  General  Dillon,  with 
a  force  consisting  of  ten  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, marched  Som  Lisle  towards  Tour- 
nay  ;  this  force  was  opposed  by  a  body  of 
AusUians,  under  Count  d'Happencourt,  and 
ihe  French  troops,  not  being  yet  accustomed 
to  sustain  the  fire  of  regular  soldiers,  were 
eooD  thrown  into  disorder.  Their  general 
did  what  he  could  to  rally  them,  but  in 
vain.  Struck  with  a  universal  panic,  the 
whole  body  fled  pr^ipitately,  and  were 
pursued  to  the  gates  of  Lisle.  No  sooner 
had  General  Dillon  entered  that  city,  than 
he  was  murdered  by  his  fugitive  soldiers, 
and  his  dead  body  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
mob,  under  pretence  of  his  having  betrayed 
his  troops  to  the  enemy  :^  Lieutenant^o- 


^ihs  *'  La  Vie  da  General  Dumouriez,  tome  II.'* 

t  TaUeau  Hist  and  Pblit  de  TEurope,  par  P. 
Smr,  torn.  ir.  p^  239. 

f  Count  Theobald  Dillon,  descended  fiom  an 
ancient  Iriih  ikmily,  which  had  followed  the  for- 
timee  of  the  home  of  Stuart,  woa  a  colonel  in 
the  aerviee  of  France  anterior  to  the  revolutioiL 
and  had  recently  been  invested  with  the  rank  of 
mareackal  de  ekamp.  It  was  at  first  aaeerted,  even 
in  Paria,  liiat  he  nad  betrayed  his  anny  and  de- 
served his  Ate;  but  the  national  assembly  did 

Sice  to  his  memory,  Jane  9,  1792,  having  on 
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lonel  Berthois,  of  the  en^neers,  shared  ike 
same  fate,  and  the  surviving  officers  were 
stiematiz^  as  aristoeraii. 

The  same  day  another  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  ten  thousand  men,  under  Lieu* 
tenant-general  Biron,  directed  their  march 
towards  Mens.  They  took  possession  of 
Quievrain  without  opposition ;  but  when 
they  arrived  in  sight  of  Mons,  they  found 
the  heights  before  the  city  occupied  by  a 
considerable  body  of  Austrians.  This  de- 
termined Biron  to  wait  for  news  of  the  at- 
tack upon  Toumay,  before  he  proceeded  to 
action.  But  a  part  of  his  right  wing  were 
attacked  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
by  the  Austrians,  whom  they  repulseo. 
Notwithstanding  this  success,  two  regi- 
ments of  his  cavalry  mounted  their  horses 
without  orders,  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
moved  off  to  the  left  of  the  camp.  The 
general,  observing  this,  rode  after  them 
alone  and  unarmed.  But  they,  being  on  a 
quick  trot,  carried  him  along  with  them  for 
more  than  a  league :— nor  could  he  procure 
a  hearing,  while  they  all  cried  out  that  they 
were  betrayed.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  prevailed  with  to  listen  to  him,  and 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  bring  them  all 
back  to  the  camp,  except  about  forty  or 
fifty,  who  proceeded  to  Valenciennes,  re- 
porting that  the  whole  anny  was  betrayed 
by  their  general,  who  had  deserted  to  the 
Austrians.  Next  morning,  which  was  the 
30th  of  April,  Biron,  having  been  informed 
of  the  failure  of  Dillon,  began  his  retreat ; 
and  leaving  a  part  of  his  armv  to  keep  pos- 
session of  Quievrain,  he  led  the  rest  to  a 
camp  which  he  had  formerly  occupied  in 
that  neighbourhood,  llie  party  who  had 
been  left  in  Quievrain  were  soon  driven 
thence  by  a  body  of  Hulans.  Biron,  find- 
ing his  camp  not  tenable,  while  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  that  place,  determined 
to  attempt  its  recovery,  which  he  effected. 
But  not  being  able  to  keep  it  without  rein 
forcements,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up ; 
and  leaving  his  camp  and  bis  whole  tram 
of  artillery  to  the  enemy,  he  retreated  with 
the  utmost  precipitation  to  Valenciennes 
In  this  expeaition,  the  French  lost  a  numbei. 
of  men,  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  well  as 
by  the  sword  of  their  opponents. 

The  third  expedition  consisted  only  of 
fourteen  hundrea  infantry,  and  two  hundred 
an^  fifty  horse,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Carl.  These  presented  themselves  before 
Fumes ;  and  upon  their  declaringthat  they 
came,  not  to  make  war  upon  the  Fleming, 
but  to  treat  them  as  brethren,  the  magis- 
trates offered  them  the  keys  of  their  gates. 


thflkt  day  voted  him  funeral  honours,  and  |Movided 
both  for  hv  family,  and  for  the  widow  and  cliildren 
of  lieutenant^oumel  Peter  Francois  Berthois. 
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Bat  the  failtire  of  the  general  plan  obliged 
Carl  also  to  retreat ;  and  he  arriyed  at  Dun- 
kirk without  efleetinfir  any  thing. 

In  the  mean  time,  M.  la  Fayette,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  main  army,  had  orders 
to  proceed  to  Giyet,  where  he  was  to  be  on 
the  30th  of  the  month;  and  they  with  the 
other  armies  under  Dillon,  Biron,  and  Ro- 
ehambeau^  were  to  form  a  general  rendex- 
TouB  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. La  Fayette,  haying  collected  a  train 
of  seyenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  sent  it  off 
with  a  large  conyoy  under  the  command  of 
M.  Narbonne,  who  marched  fifty-six  leap^es 
in  the  space  of  fiye  days ;  he  himself  fol- 
lowed with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  arriyed 
on  the  day  appointed;  but  the  failure  of 
Dillon  and  Biron  rendered  this  expedition 
also  in  a  great  measure  abortiye,  though  La 
Fayette  continued  to  keep  his  ground. 

The  Austrian  army,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  considerable  time  before  it  was  able  to 
act  on  the  offensiye,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
17th  of  May  that  it  made  an  attack  upon 
Bayai,  and  took  the  garrison  prisoners.  As 
soon  as  the  French  were  informed  of  this, 
M.  Noailles  was  sent  against  the  enemy 
with  a  yanguard  of  caydry,  accompanied 
by  Marshal  Luckner  himself.  Marshal 
Iu)chambeau  followed  with  a  body  of  in- 
fantry to  support  him ;  but  before  their  ar- 
riyal  the  Austrians  had  retreated,  carrying 
with  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  forage, 
which  seems  to  haye  been  their  principal 
object. 

La  Fayette's  army  occupied  the  tract  of 
country  extending  from  Giyet  to  Bouyines. 
His  adyanced  suard,  under  the  command  of 
M.  Gouyion,  beinff  employed  in  foraging, 
were  attacked  on  the  23d  of  May  near  Flo- 
rennes,  by  a  body  of  Austrians,  who 
obliged  them  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  tents,  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  men. killed  and  wound- 
ed. Another  attack  was  made  upon  them 
near  Maubege  on  the  11  th  of  June.  Gou- 
yion, as  soon  as  heperceiyed  their  designs, 
sent  off  his  camp  equipage  to  that  town, 
and  began  a  retreating  fight.  La  Fayette, 
haying  receiyed  intelligence  of  his  danger, 
sent  him  a  considerable  reinforcement,  un- 
der Narbonne,  who  fell  upon  the  flank  of 
the  Austrians,  while  La  Fayette  himself,  ad- 
vanced against  them  with  the  main  army. 
This  obiiffed  them  to  retreat,  leaying  some 
killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  In  this 
skirmish,  the  French  lost  Gouyion,  who 
was  esteemed  one  of  their  best  generals ; 
but  ^e  troops  which  he  had  commanded 
took  possession  of  their  former  post. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  armies  of 
France  made  some  progress  in  the  Nether- 
lands. They  obtained  possession  of  Oour- 
tenay,  Ypres,  Menin,  and  some  other  places 


of  less  importance.  But  they  did  not  long 
enjoy  these  conquests.  Being  informed 
that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  were 
bearing  down  upon  them  in  two  columns, 
with  a  force  much  superior  to  theii  »wn, 
they  retreated  to  Valenciennes  and  Giyet. 

While  these  eyents  occuned  in  the  field, 
the  French  cabinet  was  distracted  by  angry 
contests,  which  terminated  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  Marshal  Rochambeau,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  northern  army,  and 
of  M.  de  Grave,  the  minister  for  the  wnx 
department;  the  former  of  whom  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Luckner,  and  the  latter  by  Ser- 
yan.    The  determination  of  the  king  not  to 

fiye  the  royal  assent  to  a  decree  for  embo- 
ying  20,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
of  Paris,  and  his  objecting  to  discard  his 
confessor,  who  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
new  order  of  things,  produced  an  intempe- 
rate letter  from  Koland  to  liis '  majesty, 
which  led  not  only  to  his  removal  from  the 
cabinet,  but  also  to  the  dismissal  of  Ser- 
yans  and  Clayieres,  and  afler  some  other 
changes  they  were  succeeded  by  a  new  ad- 
ministration, of  the  Feuillant  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind  in  Paris, 
and  the  conduct  of  tne  king  had  generated 
suspicions,  which  the  dismission  of  Roland, 
one  of  the  Girondists,  had  tended  conside- 
rably to  increase.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Antoine  were  perceiyed 
to  be  in  commotion :  and  one  Santerre,  who 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  pro- 
duced a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  dismis-^ 
sal  of  the  new  administration,  and  the' 
withdrawing  of  the  veto,  by  means  of  which 
he  had  been  persuaded  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  seyeral  decreed.  An  immense 
multitude  then  commenced  their  march, 
armed  with  pikes,  preceded  by  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of 
women :  increasing  as  they  advanced,  they 
at  length  reached  the  assembly,  and  having 
halted  some  time,  deputed  a  few  persons  to 
reouire  permission  tp  present  their  homage, 
and  file  through  its  hall.  Tliey  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  palace,  which  was  shut ;  but 
they  soon  burst  their  way,  in  spite  of  every 
opposition,  and  arrived  in  the  presence  of 
his  majesty,  to  whom  they  read  their  peti- 
tion. Louis  XVI.  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
a  degree  of  courage,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed wholly  incompatible  with  his  cha- 
racter; neither  the  threats  nor  bowlings  of 
this  iiisolent  mob  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  alter  his  intentions,  or  withdraw  his 
veto;  but  he  was  under  the  necessi^  of 
wearing  the  red  cap,  the  symbol  of  the 
jacobins,  which  was  placed  on  his  head  by 
the  hands  of  a  man  inebriated  with  liquor, 
and  ejaculating  the  most  terrible  oa^s. 
At  length,  in  consequence  of  a  long  and 
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animated  speech  deliTered  by  Vergniaox, 
who  placed  biiDself  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
of  the  mob«  and  a  few  words  from  Petion, 
najor  of  Paris,  the  populace  were  per- 
suaded to  retire,  without  committing  the 
least  injajU  against  any  part  of  the  royal 
family.  This  yisit  to  the  Tuilleries  was 
only  a  prelude  to  one  far  more  terrible;  for 
thoog^  the  Girondists,  who  only  wished 
for  a  popular  administration,  always  exhi- 
bited a  laudable  aversion  to  the  sheddin|[ 
of  blood;  yet  it  was  otherwise  with  their 
rivals,  who  now  began  to  displajr  a  degree 
of  ferocity  hitherto  unexampled  in  any  age 
or  conntzy.  It  must  be  confessed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  new  ministers  did  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  that 
the  hostile  preparations  at  the  castle,  the 
retention  of  a  body  of  Swiss  guards,  in 
express  opposition  to  the  laws,  and  the 
seanction  ot  some  battalions  of  the  national 
Tolanteers,  tended  not  a  little  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  Parisians. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniyersarr  of 
the  federation,  when  Louis  approached  the 
altar  to  renew  his  oath,  a  thousand  tongues 
denounced  him  as  a  peijured  prince ;  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  Swiss 
gaaids  and  the  national  ffrenadiers  could 
ensure  his  safety  amidst  Sie  immense  and 
exasperated  crowd  that  surrounded  him.* 
His  enemies,  however,  were  divided  in 
respect  to  his  punishment ;  Brissot,  Yerg- 
oiaux,  and  the  other  popular  leaders,  de- 
sirous to  act  in  compliance  with  the  con- 
stitntion,  repeatedly  invoked  the  assembly 
to  depose  him ;  but  the  jacobins,  in  con- 
formi^  with  the  violence  of  their  character, 
were  for  recurring  to  more  desperate  mea- 
suies. 

On  the  99th  of  April,  a  declaration  of 
war  against  France  was  promui^ted  in 
the  names  of  Maria  Christiana,  Princess 
Royal  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Albert 
Casimir,  Prince  Royal  of  Poland  and  Li- 
thuania, the  GovernoTS-ffeneral  of  the  Aus- 
trian Low  Countries.  This  proclamation 
was  followed,  on  the  5th  of  July,  by  a  coun- 
ter declaration  against  France,  on  the  part 
of  Francis  IL  Rmg  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, and  on  the  36th  of  the  same  month, 
Frederick  William  II.  published  a  concise 
exposition  of  the  reasons  which  determined 
Prussia  to  take  uj)  arms  against  France. 
It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  the  armies  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  amounting  to  80,000  of 
the  best  troops  in  Europe,  accompanied 
by  a  formidable  band  of  expatriated  nobles, 
were  about  to  enter  France  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  leader 
who  had  served  wiUi  distinguished  reputar 
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tion  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  who 
had  gained  fresh  laurels  by  the  sudden  con- 

3 nest  of  Holland.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
uke  at  Coblentz,  with  the  first  division 
of  his  army,  he  was  proclaimed  general- 
issimo, and  on  the  25th  of  July,  he  put 
forth  a  manifesto,  explanatory  of  the  rea- 
sons which  actuated  tlie  allied  sovereigns 
in  takmg  up  arms  against  France,  and 
pointino^  out  the  line  of  conduct  which 
would  be  pursued  by  the  invading  army 
towards  that  nation.  This  memorable  do- 
cument was  expressed  in  the  following 
terms: — 

DECLARATION. 
Addnued  by  kit  moH  Serene  Higkneae,  the  reign 
ing  Duke  of  Brunewick  Lunenburg^  commatunng 
ike  eambined  Armif  oftkeir  MajetikM  the  Em- 
peror and  ike  King  ofTruttia,  to  the  inhabiUxnU- 
of  Fr9nce» 

"Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Prunia  having  intrmted  me  with  the  oomnund 
of  the  combined  armiee,  anembled  on  the  fitm- 
tiers  of  France,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  of  the  motives  which 
have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns, and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  are 
guided. 

**  After  arbitrarily  suppressing  the  rights  and  in- 
vading the  possessions  of  the  German  princes  in 
Alsace  and  Xorraine ;  after  having  disturbed  and 
overthrown,  in  the  interior  part  of  me  kingdom,  all 
order  and  lawful  government;  after  havmg  been 
guilty  of  the  most  darinff  attacks,  and  bavins  had 
recourse  to  the  most  vi<Ment  measures,  which  are 
still  daily  renewed,  a^^nst  the  most  mcred  person 
of  the  king,  and  agauist  his  aimist  family ;  those 
who  have  seized  on  the  reins  ofgovemment  have, 
at  length,  filled  the  measure  of  their  guilt,  by  de- 
claring an  unjust  war  against  his  Mi^jesty  the  Em 
peror,  and  bv  invading  his  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Some  of  ue  possessions  belonging  to 
the  German  empire  have  been  equally  exposed  to 
the  same  oppression,  and  many  otners  have  avoid- 
ed the  danger  only  by  jrielding  to  the  impetuous 
threats  of  the  donuneering  party  and  their  €~-- — 


**  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  united  with 
his  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  bonds  of  the  strictest 
defensive  alliance,  and  as  a  preponderant  meral)er 
himself  of  the  Germanic  body,  could  not  refuse 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  nis  ally  and  his  co- 
estates.  It  is  under  this  double  relation  that  he 
undertakes  the  defence  of  that  monarch  and  of 
Germany. 

'*To  these  high  interests  is  added  another  im- 
portant object,  and  which  both  sovereigns  have 
most  cordially  in  view,  which  is,  to  put  an  end  to 
die  anarchy  which  prevails  in  the  interior  parts  of 
France,  to  pot  a  stop  to  the  attacks  made  on  the 
throne  and  the  altar,  to  restore  the  king  to  his  le- 
gitimate power,  to  liberty,  and  to  safety,  of  which 
he  is  now  deprived,  and  to  place  him  in  such  a 
situation,  that  ha  may  exercise  that  legitimath 
authority  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

**  Convinced  that  the  sober  part  of  the  natio  : 
detest  the  excesses  of  a  faction  wluch  has  enslaveu 
them,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitonts  wait 
with  impatience  die  moment  when  succours  shall 
arrive  to  declare  thensielves  openly  apinst  the 
odkms  enterprises  of  their  oppressors ;  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus 
sia,  eamesdy  invite  them  lo  return  without  delay 
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into  the  oaUia  of  reaaon  and  of  justice,  of  order  and 
peace.  It  is  with  this  view,  that  I,  the  under- 
written eeneral  coln^landan^in•€hief  of  the  two 
aimies,  do  declare^ 

**  1st  That,  drawn  into  the  present  war  by  irre- 
astible  circumstances,  the  two  allied  courts  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  wel&re  of  France, 
without  any  pretence  to  enrich  themselves  by 
making  conquesiB. 

"Sdly.  That  they  do  not  mean  to  meddle  with 
the  internal  epvemment  of  France,  but  that  they 
simply  intend  to  deliver  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
the  royal  &niily,  from  their  captivity,  and  to  en- 
sure to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  that  safety 
which  is  necessary  for  his  making,  without  danger 
and  without  obstacles,  such  convocations  as  he 
duill  judge  proper,  and  for  endeavouring  to  en- 
sure the  welfaK  of  his  sulgectB,  according  to  his 
promises,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

**  3dly.  That  the  combined  armies  shall  protect 
the  towns,  bouigs,  and  villages,  as  well  as  the 
perwns  and  property,  of  all  those  who  shall  submit 
to  the  king ;  and  tiiot  they  will  concur  in  the  re- 
storation of  order  and  police  throughout  France. 

**4thly.  That  the  national  guards  are  called 
upon  to  preserve  provisionally  tranquillity  in 
towns  and  in  the  country,  to  provide  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  and  property  of  all  Frenchmen  until 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  belonging  to  their  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Miyesties,  or  until  orders  be  given 
to  the  contrary,  on  pain  of  being  personally  re- 
sponsible; that  on  the  contrary,  such  national 
guards  as  shall  fight  against  the  troops  of  the  two 
allied  courts,  and  who  shall  be  taken  with  arms 
in  tiieir  hands,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and 
punished  as  rebels  to  their  king,  and  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace. 

**  5thly.  "niat  the  general  officers,  the  subalterns, 
and  soldiers  of  the  regular  French  troops,  are 
equally  called  upon  to  return  to  their  former  alle- 
giance, and  to  submit  immediately  to  the  king, 
tneir  legitimate  sovereign. 

*'6thly.  That  the  members  of  departments, 
districts,  and  municipalities  shall  be  equally  re- 
sponsible, on  pain  of  losing  their  heads  and  their 
estates,  for  all  the  crimes,  all  the  conflagrations,  all 
the  murders  and  the  pillage  which  they  shall  suiBer 
to  take  place,  and  which  they  shall  not  h^ve.  in  a 
public  manner,  attempted  to  prevent,  within  thei^ 
respective  territories;  that  they  shall  also  be 
obh^ed  to  continue  their  functions,  until  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  when  set  at  full  liberty,  shall 
make  further  arrangements,  or  until  further  orders 
be  fQven  in  his  name. 

'^  7thly.  That  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  bourgs, 
and  villages,  who  shall  dare  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  troops  of  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma- 
jesties, and  to  nre  upon  them,  either  in  th(*  open 
country,  or  through  halfoi)en  doori  or  windows  of 
their  houses,  shall  be  punished  instantly,  accord- 
ing to  the  rigorous  rules  of  war.  or  their  houses 
shall  be  demolished,  or  burned.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towns,  bour^,  and 
villages,  who  shall  readily  submit  to  their  kmg,  by 
openmg  their  gates  to  the  troops  belonging  to  meir 
majesties,  shall  be  immediately  under  their  safe- 
guard and  protection ;  their  estates,  their  property, 
and  their  perwns,  shall  be  secured  bv  the  laws, 
and  each  and  all  of  them  shall  he  in  full  safety. 

«*  Sthly.  The  city  of  Paris,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
without  distinction,  shall  be  called  upon  to  submit 
tnstantiy  and  without  delay  to  the  king,  to  set  that 
prince  at  full  liberty,  and  to  ensure  to  his  and  all 
the  royal  peraons  that  inviolability  and  respect 
which  are  aue,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, to  sovereigns;  their  Imperial  and  Royal 
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events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant  to 
military  tnals,  without  hopes  of  paraon,  all  the 
memben  of  the  national  assembly,  of  the  depei^ 
ment,  of  the  district,  of  the  municipality,  and  cf 
the  national  guard  of  Fans,  justices  of  peaca 
and  others  whom  it  may  concern:  and  their  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Majestjes  further  declare,  on 
their  ftith  and  word  of  Emperor  and  King,  that  i£ 
the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  oe  forced  or  insulted— 
if  the  least  violence  be  ofiered,  the  least  oatrage 
done  to  their  Migesties,  the  King,  the  Queen 
and  the  royal  family — ^if  they  not  immediately  be 
placed  in  safetv,  and  set  at  Uberty,  they  will  in- 
flict on  those  wno  shall  deserve  it  the  most  exem- 
plary and  ever-memomble  avenging  punishmentB, 
oy  givizw  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execu- 
tion, ancTexposing  it  to  total  destruction ;  and  the 
rebels,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  illegal  resistance, 
shall  sufler  the  punishments  which  tney  shall  have 
deserved ;  their  Imperial  and  Royal  M^esties  pro- 
mise, on  the  contrary,  to  all  the  inhabitanti  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  to  employ  their  good  offices  with  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  to  obtain  for  them  a  par- 
don for  their  insults  vad  errors,  and  to  adopt  the 
most  vigorous  meastres  for  the  security  or  their 
persons  and  property,  provided  they  speedily  and 
strictly  conform  to  the  above  instructions. 

"  Fuially.  Their  Majesties  not  being  at  liberty 
to  acknowledge  any  ouier  laws  in  France,  except 
those  which  shall  be  derived  from  the  king,  when 
at  full  liberty,  protest  beforehand  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  all  kind  of  declarations  which  may 
be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  so  long  as  hu 
sacred  person,  and  that  of  the  queen,  and  the 
princes  of  the  whole  royal  family,  shall  not  be  in 
full  safety :  and  with  this  view,  tneir  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesties  invite  and  entreat  his  most  Chris- 
tian Miuesty  to  name  a  town  in  his  kingdom,  near- 
est to  tne  iirontierB,  to  which  he  would  wish  to 
remove,  together  with  the  queen  and  the  royal 
fiunily,  under  a  strong  and  safe  escort,  which  shall 
be  sent  for  that  purpose ;  so  that  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  may,  in  perfect  safety,  send  for  such  mi- 
lusters  and  counsellors  as  he  shall  be  pleased  to 
name,  order  such  convocations  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  and  provide  for  the  restoration  of  order, 
ana  the  regular  administration  of  his  kingdom. 

**  In  fine,  I  declare  and  promise  in  my  own  in- 
dividual name,  and  in  my  above  Quality,  to  cause 
to  be  observed  every  wnere,  by  tne  troops  under 
pay  command,  good  and  strict  discipline ;  promis- 
ing to  treat  wiu  mildness  and  moderation  those 
welMisposed  subjects  who  shall  submit  peaceably 
and  quietly,  and  to  employ  forces  against  those 
only  who  snail  be  guilty  of^  resistance,  and  mani- 
fest evil  intentions. 

''I  therefore  call  upon  and  expect  all  the  Inha- 
bitants of  the  kingdom,  in  the  most  eomest  and 
forcible  manner,  not  to  make  any  opposition  to  the 
troops  under  my  command,  but  rather  to  suffer 
them  everywhere  to  enter  the  kingdom  freely, 
and  to  aflbrd  them  all  the  assistance,  aiwl  show 
them  all  the  benevolence  which  circumstances 
may  require. 

*'  Given  at  general  quarters  at  Coblentft, 
"July  25. 1792. 
(Signed)     **  Charles  Wilijam  Ferdinand, 
**  DoKK  or  Bronbwick  Lunenburg.** 

Additional  Dedara/ian  fry  kii  Mott  Serene  High- 

nesa  the  reigning  Duhecf  Brunswick  and  Lunen* 

huTfr,  addrts9eato  the  inhabilantt  of  France. 

'*The  declaration  which  I  have  addrAi^sed  tc 

the  inhabitants  of  France,  dated  general  quar 

ters  at  Coblentz,  July  25,  must  have  sufficiently 
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and*  Imowii  Che  fif»i  remAvm  of  their  Muee- 
ties  the  Emperor  ana  the  King  of  Pruina,  when 
they  ininisied  me  with  the  command  of  the  com- 
fauied  vmiea.  { 

**The  libem-  and  niety  of  the  ncred  perwrn  of 
the  kjng^  of  toe  qiieei|,  and  of  tlie  roval  fiiniily, 
being  one  of  the  pnnfcipiil  motives  which  have 
detennined  their  Iropanal  and  Royal  Majesties 
to  act  in  coneert,  I  ha^  made  known  by  my  said 
dedamtkm,  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Pbris,  my  resolve 
10  inflict  on  them  the  most  terrible  nunishroents, 
if  the  leoat  innilt  should  be  ofierea  to  his  most 
Chhstian  Majesty,  lor  whom  the  city  of  Pkiris  is 
pariicalariy  leaponsible. 

**  Without  making  the  least  alteration  to  the 
8th  article  of  the  said  declaration  of  the  25th 
instant,  I  declare  besidea,  that  if,  contrary  to  all 
enectation,  by  the  perfidy  and  baseness  of  some 
infaabicantB  or  Paris,  the  king,  the  queen,  or  any 
other  petaon  of  the  royal  family,  should  be  carried 
off  from  that  dty,  all  the  places  and  towns  what- 
soever, whi«^  sluUl  not  have  opposed  their  passage, 
and  sfaim  not  have  stopped  their  proceeding,  shall 
incur  the  same  punishments  as  those  inflicted  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  the  route  which  shall 
be  taken  hy  those  who  carry  off  the  kin|  and  the 
rojral  ftnily,  shall  be  marked  with  a  series  of  ei- 
emplary  pcuushmenta,  justly  due  to  the  authors 
and  abeCiDra  of  ciimea  for  which  there  is  no  re- 

"  AU  of  llie  inhabitants  of  France  are  in  general 
10  take  warning  of  the  dai^rs  with  which  they 
are  AMalened,  and  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  awkl  unless,  with  all  their  might,  and  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  they  oppose  the 
paaaage  of  the  king  and  royal  family  to  whatever 
place  the  frctioiis  may  attempt  to  carry  them. 
Tlieir  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  will  not  allow 
any  place  of  retreat  to  be  the  free  choice  of  his 
moet  Christian  Miyesty  (in  case  he  should  comply 
with  the  invitation  which  has  been  made  him), 
unleas  that  retreat  be  eflected  under  the  escort 
which  has  been  offered. 

"  All  declarations  whataoever,  m  the  name  of 
has  most  Christian  M^esty»  which  shall  be  con- 
traiy  lo  the  object  vdiich  their  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesties  have  in  view,  shall  consequently  be 
cvaidered  as  null  and  without  eflect 

''Given  at  general  quarters  at  Coblentz, 
-July  2^1792. 
(;Signed)    **  Charles  Wiluam  Ferdinand. 

**  DUKK  OF  BaUNSWICK  LUNXNBURO." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  dictatorial 
tod  impolitic  manifesto,  was  to  unite  all 
paniM  in  France.  The  Brissotines  and 
the  Feoillans  were  alike  desirons  to  save 
themselves  from  the  menaced  chastisement, 
and  to  preserve  their  country  from  a  foreign 
voke.  The  duke,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
us  royal  masters,  protests  indeed  *'  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  meddle  with  the  in- 
ternal erovemment  of  France,'*  but  at  the 
same  time  he  denounces  vengeance  against 
all  those  who  should  be  found  in  arms  in 
defence  of  the  existing  government  and  in- 
sti lotions  of  their  country ;  and  these  de» 
nunctations  are  directed  alike  against  the 
mildest  advocate  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  the  most  furious  partisan  of  plunder 
and  revolt.  • 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  following  month, 
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a  long    manifesto  was  published  by  the 
King  of  Hungary,  now  become  the  Em- 

Eeror  of  Germany,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ling  of  Prussia,  in  which  they  condemned 
the  French  revolution  as  unjust  and  illegal 
in  Its  principles;  horrid  in  the  means  ny 
which  it  was  effected ;  and  disastrous  in  its 
consequences,  both  as  it  regarded  tlie  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  and  the  just  prero- 
gative of  the  soverei^,  who  was  reduced  to 
Uie  necessity  of  writing  that  he  was  free ; 
'*  which,*'  say  the  allied  sovereigns,  **  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  not  so  in  real- 
ity." 

On  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  the  French 
princes,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  emi- 
grants, published  a  manifesto,  wherein  the 
Rmitation  of  the  monarchy  is  considered  as 
'*  a  monstrous  system ;"  produced  by  **  a 
conspiracy  of  atrocious  minds ;"  and  require 
'*  in  the  king's  name,"  all  commanders  of 
towns,  citadels,  and  fortresses,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  open  their  gates  and  deliver 
up  the  Keys  on  the  first  summons,  on  pain 
*'  of  being  tried  for  disobedience  to  the 
kiiKT,  and  treated  as  rebels."* 

The  hero  of  the  league,  Frederick  William 
II.,  who  was  declared  chief  of  the  Germanic 
confederation,  soon  afterwards  arrived  at 
Coblentz,  where  he  was  received  as  con- 
queror by  his  own  troops,  while  the  emi- 
grants hailed  in  him  their  deliverer.  His 
majesty  soon  afterwards  reviewed  his  army, 
composed  of  50,000  Prussians,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  himself  intended  to  take  the 
field.  The  auxiliaries  were  to  consist  of 
30,000  Austrians,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  de  Hohenlohe,  and  the  Count 
de  Clairfalt.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  was 
to  supply  6000  of  his  subjects ;  ana  the 
Frencti  nobles  and  their  followers,  who 
now  assumed  the  name  of  the  royal  army 
already  amounted  to  22,000,  led  by  the 
Counts  de  Provence  and  Artois,  and  by  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon, and  cantoned  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine.  This  military  force,  which  amount- 
ed to  108,000  men,  was  now  preparing  to 
open  a  campaign,  on  the  success  of  which 
the  fate  of  so  many  monarchs,  princes,  and 
nobles  depended. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  conformity 
with  a  previous  agreement  between  the 
combined  powers,  was  to  march  against 
Longwy,  by  the  way  of  Treves  and  Lux- 
emburg. Afler  having  reduced  that  place, 
and  if  possible,  Montmedy  also,  both  of 
which  were  to  serve  as  arsenals  and  maea- 
zines  for  his  army,  it  was  intended  that  lie 
should  obtain  possession  of  Verdun,  Sedan, 


*  See  "  A  collection  of  ilate  papen,  relative  to 
the  war  againat  France.*' 
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and  Mezieres.  The  ooart  of  Vienna  pro- 
mised to  second  these  efforts  by  means  of  two 
annies,  one  of  which  was  to  attack  Thion* 
Yille,  and  menace  Landao  and  Saarlouis, 
while  another,  iasoing  from  the  Austrian  Ne- 


therlands, orerran  the  ftiorthem  department 
and  laid  siege  to  Lisle  t  but  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  th»  court  of  Vienna  to 
fulfil  its  engagements^  this  plan  of  hostili- 
ties onderwent  some  inodification. 


CHAPTER  n.  ' 

Agitations  in  Fans— Muncre  of  the  10th  of  Augugt—TTie  Boytii  FwaaSiytakB  refhge  in  the  AMembiy 
—The  King  deDoaed— MLa  Fayetta'i  Conduct  and  History— Dispoaition  of  the  other  French  Gene- 
rala— Biatractea  Stale  of  the  Capital— Popular  Enthuaiaam. 


The  situation  of  Louis  XVI.,  like  that 
of  his  kingdom,  was  now  critical  in  the 
extreme.  An  opinion  had  gone  abroad  that 
the  sovereign  was  in  les^e  with  the  ene- 
mies of  France  to  crush  the  constitution 
that  he  had  sworn  to  support;  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  declarations  of  the 
emigrant  nobles  grave  too  much  counte- 
nance to  that  opinion.  On  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, Petion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  the  sections  of  that  capital,  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly, 
demanding  the  deposition  of  the  king. 
Petitions  of  a  similar  import  were  brought 
up  from  other  bodies,  and  the  two  great 
parties  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  concur- 
red in  the  expediency  of  removing  the  king 
from  the  head  of  the  ffovemment.  The 
Girondists  contented  themselves  with  de- 
claring that  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture ;  but  the  Jacobins  determined  not 
only  to  punish  the  kin^,  but  also  to  destroy 
the  monarchy.  For  this  purpose,  an  exten- 
sive conspiracy  was  formed,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  Conville,  Desmoulins,  Dan- 
ton,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Tallien,  Collet 
d'Herbois,  Billaud  de  Varennes,  and  San- 
terre,  who  met  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  August,  in  the  hall  of  the  Cordeliers. 
Danton,  with  a  loud  and  furious  voice,  re- 
capitulated the  crimes  of  the  court :  «*  Let 
us  cease,"  said  he  *'  to  appeal  to  the  laws 
and  the  legislators :  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  nothing  better  than  the  accomplices  of 
La  Fayette,  whom  they  have  just  absolved. 
To  absolve  that  traitor  is  to  deliver  our- 
selves to  him,  to  the  enemies  of  France, 
and  to  the  sanguinary  venseance  of  the 
coalesced  kings — ^What  do  I  say  ?  It  is 
this  very  ni?ht  which  the  perfidious  Louis 
has  selected  for  delivering  up  to  camase, 
and  to  the  flames,  that  capital  which  ne 
wishes  once  more  to  leave.— To  arms  !^ 
to  arms  !"• 

This  cry  was  instantly  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  from  a  thousand  different 
mouths :  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  assembly 


*  Precis  Historique  de  la  Revolution  Francoise, 
par  Lacretelle,  p.  S9^ 


formallj  declared  itself  in  *^a  state  of  in- 
surrection," and  a  musket  was  fired  as  a 
signal  for  action. 

On  this,  all  the  members  sallied  forth : 
some  snatched  up  their  arms;  others  helped 
to  draw  the  cannon ;  a  few  were  despatched 
to  give  notice  of  their  approach.  Chabot, 
Camille,  and  several  more,  ordered  the 
bells  of  the  churches  to  be  rung ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  dreadful  tocsin  was  heard 
throughout  Paris,  impressing  all  its  inhabiu 
ants  with  alarm,  and  wafting  terror  and 
dismay  to  every  apartment  in  the  castle  of 
the  Tuilleries. 

Nor  was  the  palace  wholly  unprovided 
in  respect  to  defence.  The  Swiss  guard 
retained  about  the  person  of  the  king,  in 
express  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the  as- 
sembly, had  been  gained  by  the  liberality 
and  caresses  of  the  court;  but,  although 
devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  their  number 
was  incomplete,  nearly  one  half  being  ab- 
sent at  Oourbevoie.  A  few  companies  of 
grrenadiers  belonging  to  the  national  guards, 
had  also  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  Tuil- 
leries, while  the  interior  was  garrisoned  by 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  royalists, 
all  well  armed,  and  resolved  either  to  con- , 
quer  or  die.  The  queen  conducted  herself, 
on  this  trying  occasion,  with  equal  policy 
and  intrepidity.  With  a  countenance  that 
seemed  still  to  beam  with  hope,  and  an  eye 
denoting  courage,  she  repaired  from  rank 
to  rank,  and  from  post  to  post,  accompanied 
by  the  virtuous  and  accomplished  princess, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  kin^. 
Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  it 
was  resolved  at  one  time  not  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  but  to  sally  forth  against  the 
insurgents,  seize  on  their  cannon,  annoy 
their  Rue  of  march,  dissipate  their  columns, 
pursue  the  fugitives  with  the  horse,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection.  But 
Louis,  although  he  had  at  first  consented, 
did  not  long  approve  of  so  bold  a  measure; 
for  no  sooner  did  the  danger  seem  immi- 
nent, than  ihe  was  persuaded  by  Rcederer 
to  abandon  his  palace,  his  nobles,  and  his 
fifuards ;  and  before  a  single  shot  was  fired, 
he  took  refuge  with  his  consort,  his  chil- 
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dren,'  and  liis  sister,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sssemftly ;  thus  annihilating  at  the  same 
time  the  hopes  of  his  defenders  and  the 
feaiB  of  his  enemies.  (11^ 

The  icing,  on  enterin?  the  assembly,  took 
bis  seat  near  the  president,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  assembly,  said : — ^^  I  come 
hither  to  preTent  a  great  crime ;  among  you, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  myself  in  safet^r.'^ 
AAer  some  discussion,  the  royal  family 
was  plax^  in  a  small  box  appropriated  to 
the  reporters  of  a  newspaper  called  the 
Logqgraphtj  and  in  this  place  spent  at  least 
foarteen  hours.  Scarcely  had  the  royal 
fiunily  been  seated  in  the  box,  when  a 
dreadful  cannonading  shook  the  assem- 
bly. The  insurgents,  amounting  in  num- 
ber to  upwards  of  30,000,  provided  with 
40  pieces  of  cannon,  and  commanded  by  a 
military  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Weis- 
terman,  had  marched  in  battle  array  to  the 
palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  which  they  found 
defended  by  the  Swiss  guard,  consisting 
of  about  700  men,  about  1300  gentlemen, 
aident  fnends  of  the  monarchy,  3400  na- 
tional guards,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Mandat,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  body  of  cavalry,  amounting  to 
about  1000  men.    The  most  daring  of  the 


(11)  Hie  coDdact  of  Louis,  on  this  and  some 
preceding  ocoisiooB,  has  ezdted  the  censure  of 
aany  odien  besides  Mr.  Baines,  who  have  thought 
that  more  energetic  measures  would  have  saved 
both  his  crown  and  life.  It  is  poflsible,  that  a  more 
consistent  ooaise  of  conduct  from  the  first  might 
have  bad  the  eflect  of  postponing  the  period  of 
the  revolution ;  but  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
coiKtitution,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  line  of 
measures  could  have  retrieved  his  sinking  fortunes, 
so  much  were  the  minds  of  the  people  estranged 
from  their  fbimer  loTalty,  and  such  had  been  the 
increase  of  their  power,  and  the  decline  of  that 
of  the  monarch.  Against  an  exaspemted  populace 
lad  fay  military  men,  and  provided  with  every 
sjpedes  of  arms,  the  king  could  oppose  only  tho 
feeble  barrier  of  his  Swiss  gnards,  reduced  in 
nomben  and  spirit,  and  of  a  few  hundred  of  his 
penooal  friends.  These  might  have  succeeded 
far  a  time  in  repulsing  the  assailants,  but  their 
prodigioos  force,  uid  steady  i>urpose  of  vengeance, 
must  have  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  fives  o£ 
all  the  royal  family  would  probably  have  been 
sacrificed.  The  consideration  of  the  danger  of 
that  fiunfly  appears  to  have  weighed  deeply  on 
the  mind  of  the  king.  Wbenafler  the  events  of 
the  9Dth  of  June,  he  was  urged  to  adopt  strong 
meiaares  against  the  msuigenls,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,*  **  Isee  plainly  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tkm4o  assassinate  me,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why 
thev  did  not  carry  their  project  into  effect ;  but  I 
shall  not  always  escape ;  there  are  many  chances 
acainsC  me,  and  I  am  fiir  from  being  at  my  ease. 
f  f  I  were  alone,  I  would  risk  another  eflhrt.  Oh ! 
if  1^  wi6  and  children  were  not  with  me,  the 
woi^  would  soon  see  that  I  am  not  so  irresolute 
as  it  imagoies ;  but  what  would  be  their  destiny, 
if  ligonms  measures  were  not  followed  by  luc- 
ceasr 

•  Preds  Hist,  dc  la  Rerolation,  par  Laeretelle. 


rebels  consisted  chiefly  of  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  distinguished  by  the 
naSM  of  Sans  Culottes,  At  nine  oVlock  in 
the  morning,  the  gates  of  the  eour  royak 
were  forced,  and  the  mob  rushed  furiously 
in,  headed  bv  a  party  of  the  Marseillois,  a 
kind  of  revolutionary^  volunteers,  who  were 
instantly  drawn  up  in  two  squares  facing 
the  place.  Having  taken  this  station,  a 
number  of  the  Sans  Culottes  rushed  upon 
the  Swiss  sentinels ;  seized  and  beat  out 
the  brains  of  six  of  their  victims.  The 
Swiss  soldiers,  on  observing  this  outrage, 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  seeing  no 
other  alternative,  fired  upon  ^e  insurgents. 
The  assailants  then  applied  their  matches 
to  the  cannon,  and  the  engagement  soon 
became  general.  The  national  guard,  not 
having  received  any  orders  from  the  king 
before  his  departure  for  the  assembly,  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and  the  contest  lay 
chiefly  between  the  Marseillois  and  the 
Swiss.  The  gendarmerie,  who  had  their 
station  near  the  coach-house,  were  placed 
between  the  fire  of  both  parties,  and  out 
of  100  men,  35  of  them  at  least  fell  a  sacri* 
fice  without  firing  a  shot.  After  a  gallant 
resistance,  which  continued  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  the  Swiss  soldiers,  who  had 
frequently  enjoyed  a  momentary  victory, 
but  who  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremities  from  the  want  of  ammunition, 
and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliffod 
to  {fivo  way,  and  to  cry  for  quarter ;  but 
their  murderous  adversaries,  instead  of 
feeling  a  generous  sympathy  towards  their 
vanquish^  foe,  pursuea  the  fu^tives  with 
implacable  hostility,  and  the  victory  in  the 
ena  was  converted  into  a  massacre:  the 
national  ^ard  so  far  disgraced  themselves 
as  to  unite  with  the  infuriated  populace 
in  the  murder  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 
EveiT  Swiss  soldier  in  the  palace  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  nngovemable  resentment  of 
the  insurgents ;  and  a  small  party  of  se- 
venteen, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  vestry 
room  of  the  chapel,  no  sooner  laid  down 
their  arms  than  they  were  put  to  death. 

The  gentlemen,  who  remained  in  the 
palace,  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
a  place  of  security  from  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
and  after  rallying  about  500  of  the  fugi- 
tives, they  at  len^  succeeded  in  taking 
refuge  in  the  national  assembly,  but  not 
till  Siey  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
a  galling  fire  from  several  of  the  insurgent 
battalions  stationed  at  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Of  the  whole 
regiment  of  the  Swiss,  the  number  that 
survived  this  terrible  day  of  slaughter 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred ;  and  these  by 
a  decree  of  the  assembly  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  state,  but  which  in 
fact  had  no  longer  the  power  to  afford  pro- 
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tection  to  its  own  institutions.  Tlie  de- 
fenceless yictims  who  still  remained  in  the 
palace  were  involved  in  one  promiscuous 
murder,  and  the  massacre  was  followed  by 
a  general  pillage  Without  the  precincts 
of  the  palace  the  fury  of  the  mob  wa4 
directed  even  against  the  porters  of  the 
ccMSee-houses  and  hotels,  who  passed  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Swiss,  numbers 
of  whom  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  (iiry ; 
and  M.  Carl,  lieutenant^olonel  of  the  foot 

S»ndarmerie,  M.  D*Hermigny,  a  colonel  in 
e  same  corps,  and  M.  Clermont  Tonnerre, 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but 
at  the  same  time  ^  strenuous  opposer  of 
popular  licentiousness,  shared  the  same  fete. 
While  these  san^inary  scenes  were 
transacting,  the  national  assembly  con- 
tinued, as  they  expressed  it,  **  to  delibe- 
rate,*' but  their  deliberations,  like  the  acts  of 
the  sovereign,  were  no  longer  free.  Their 
ffallery  was  continually  crowded  with  a  tur- 
bulent auditory,  that  took  their  tone  from  the 
clubs,  and  that  in  effect  dictated  laws  to  the 
lawgivers.  Under  the  firuidance  of  these 
men,  the  assembly  passea  a  series  of  acts, 
**  declaring  the  executive  power  suspended ; 
the  authority  ^ven  by  the  constitution  to 
Louis  XVI.  from  that  moment  revoked ; 
and  inviting  the  people  to  meet  in  primary 
assemblies,  to  form  a  national  convention, 
to  assemble  on  the  20th  of  September. " 
This  change  in  the  ?ovemment  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree,  declaring  the  kin^  to 
have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  a  new  executive  council  was  formed, 
consisting  of  M.  Roland,  for  the  home  de- 

rmeut;  M.  Servan,  Minister  of  War; 
Claviere,  of  Finance;  M.  Le  Brun, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Monge,  of 
Marine ;  and  M.  Dantoo,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. On  the  following  day,  the  statues  of 
Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XI v.,  and  Louis  XV., 
which  had  been  erected  in  different  squares 
of  the  metropolis,  were  overturned  and  de- 
faced, and  even  the  memory  of  Henry  IV. 
could  not  protect  his  effigy !  Louis  XVI. 
was  in  the  mean  time  conveved  under  a 
strong  escort  to  the  Temple,  while  a  decree 
of  accusation  was  issued  against  several 
of  his  late  ministers.  In  fact,  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  constitution,  which  had  been 
erected  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  that 
France  ever  produced,  crumbled  into  dost 
in  a  single  day,  under  the  licentious  ffrasp 
of  a  sanguinary  and  misguided  populace, 
who  had  now  begun  to  supply  the  place  of 
enthusiasm  with  terror. 

M.  La  Fayette,  who  was  amongst  the 
first  to  oppose  the  despotism  of  the  court, 
was  equaUy  adverse  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Jacobins ;  and  no  sooner  had  uie  intelligence 
of  the  events  at  Paris  on  the  10th  instant 
reached  his  head-quarters  at  Sedan,  than 


he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his 
soldiers ; — 

**  CUhen  Scldiers, 

^'It  ia  no  longer  xiftht  to  conceal  finm  you  what 
ia  ^n^  forward :  tne  constitution  you  awore  lo 
nmintein  ia  no  more :  a  banditti  from  Moneillea, 
and  a  troon  of  &ctioua  men,  beaieged  the  place 
of  the  Tuuleriea;  die  national  ana  Swiaa  guard* 
made  a  vigoioua  reeiatance,  but  (or  want  of  ammo- 
nition  they  were  obliged  to  aurrender. 

"General  d*Affiy,  hii  aidea-de-camp,  and  hia 
whole  family,  wera  murdered. 

"  The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  royal  family  es- 
caped to  the  national  aaaembly ;  the  factious  ran 
I  thither,  holding  a  aword  in  one  hand,  and  fire  in 
I  the  other,  and  forced  the  legialative  body  to  aupeiv 
'  aede  the  kiaw,  which  waa  done  for  the  aake  of 
eavin^  hia  life. 

"  Citizena,  you  are  no  longer  represented ;  (he 
national  aaaembly  ia  in  a  atate  of^  slavery ;  your 
armies  are  without  leaden ;  Petion  reigns ;  the 
savage  Danton  and  hia  aatellitea  are  masters. 
Thua  aoldieia,  it  ia  your  provmce  to  examine 
whether  you  will  reatore  the  hereditary  represen- 
tatives to  the  throne,  or  submit  to  the  disgrace  of 
having  a  Petion  for  jrour  king.** 

The  national  assembly,  which  now  exer- 
cised the  sovereign  authority,  had  antici- 
patod  the  defection  of  La  Fayette,  and  to 
counteract  its  effects,  three  commissioners, 
Antonelle,  Kersaint,  and  Perraldi,  were  des- 
patched to  his  army,  either  to  gain  the  com- 
mander or  to  induce  the  troops  to  desert. 
These  commissioners,  immediatel^r  on  thcii 
arrival  at  Sedan,  were,  by  the  direction  of  La 
Fayette,  arrested  as  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  the  king  and  his  family,  and  kept  in  custo- 
dy from  the  I4th  to  the  20th  instant.  Luck- 
ner,  the  generalissimo  of  the  French  army, 
heard  of  the  outrages  at  Paris  without  equal 
en^oUon,  and  afUr  displaying  a  great  deal  of 
irresolution,  at  length  dedarea  for  the  as- 
sembly. Lieutenant-general  Arthur  Dillon, 
the  commander  of  the  northern  army,  who 
had  sat  as  a  deputy  in  the  first  assembly,  on 
hearing  of  the  dethronement  of  tlie  soverei  gn, 
&nd  the  horrible  excesses  w^hich  preceded 
that  act,  assembled  his  troops  in  the  camp 
of  Pont  sur  Sambre,  and  prevailed  unou 
the  soldiers  to  renew  Uieir  oath  of  fiddiiy 
"  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  theking.^'  Du- 
mouriez,  who  had  already  proceeded  to  the 
armies  in  a  military  capacity,  and  who 
aspired  to  the  chief  command,  hailed  the 
recent  transactions  in  the  metropolis  as 
events  at  once  calculated  to  gratifjr  his 
resentments,  and  administer  to  his  ambition. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  been 
grossly  deceived  by  the  king,*  and  his  T)nly 
hope  of  advancement  was  from  the  repub- 
lican party ;  he  therefore  refused  to  take  or 
to  administer  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  the 
assembly  rewarded  his  devotion  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  by  immediately  conferring 
upon  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army. 

*  See  «  Ia  Vie  de  Dumouriez.** 
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The  other  generals,  Biron,  Montesquieu, 
Kellennann,  and  Custtne,  all  bowed  to  the 
antbority  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  pro- 
▼isiooal  council,  and  along  with  the  soldiers 
o£  tlieir  respectiye  armies,  took  the  repub- 
lieaa  oaths* 

La  Fayette,  finding  that  every  day  ren- 
dered his  situation  more  critical,  and  that 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  abandoned  by 
his  anny,  at  length  determined  on  flight : 
oo  the  night  of  the  19th  instant  he  mounted 
his  horse  with  seventeen  of  his  companions, 
and  quitting  his  anny,  took  the  way  to 
Switxerlaad,  when  falling  into  the  hands 
of  «  party  of  Austrians,  in  the  neutral  ter^ 
ritory  of  Liege,  thev  were  all  made  pri- 
soners, and  sent  to  Namur.* 

•  La  FATrmL— M.  p.  J.  a  Y.  G.  Metier,  Mar- 
qok  de  La  Fayette,  was  bom  in  Auvergne,  and  de- 
■cended  from  an  ancient  family.  He  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  Louis  Le  Grand,  at  Pbru,  and  re- 
eeiTcd  a  commiaBion  in  the  MouaauetainBS ;  soon 
after  which  he  mazhed  a  lady  or  the  fiimily  of 
Noailtes.  When  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  thtt 
DobleiBan  repaired  to  America,  where  be  acauired 
considerable  reputation  by  bit  military  acnieve- 
mentB,  fighting  on  the  aide  of  liberty,  in  the  armiea 
of  the  United  StateiL 

When  the  FVench  revolntion  occurred,  La 
Faratte  prepared  to  act  a  distinguished  part  In 
17S0.  he  became  a  member  of  the  states-general, 
as  a  deputy  from  the  nobility  of  Riom,  in  Au- 
rergne ;  he  had  already  been  a  member  of  the  No- 
tabfes.  in  17B9,  and  his  attack  on  the  administra- 
tieo  of  Cakmne  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
down&U  of  that  minister.  He  was  the  first  to 
pcopoee  to  die  national  assembly  a  plan  for  a  "  de» 
claiatkm  of  rights,"  and  after  the  recall  of  Necker, 
was  onanimonsly  elected  commander-in-chief  of 
the  National  GuanlSb  In  this  capacity,  he  presided 
At  the  grand  confedeiation  on  the  14th  of  July,  as 
the  generalissinio  of  a  greater  body  of  troops,  per- 
haps, than  had  ever  be«i  commanded  by  any  other 
oan  ainee  the  days  of  Xerxes.  No  sooner  was 
the  constitution  oraaniied,  than  he  resigned  his 
pnner,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  ftmily  esmtes, 
whence  he  did  not  return  imtU  a  war  against  Aus- 
tria had  been  resolved  upon.  He  was  at  that  period 
a  maioi^fieneral,  but  soon  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant^eneral.  and  finally  that  of  Marshal  of 
Fnuice,  with  a  red  riband.  Having  been  invest* 
ed  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Mouse 
nnd  the  Moselle,  he  left  his  head-quarters  soon  afler 
the  2Dth  of  June,  179S,  on  purpose  to  complain  of 
the  indigaities  to  which  tne  king  had  been  ex- 
posed in  the  course  of  that  day.  Subsequently  to 
th»  period,  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  car 
tastrophe  of  the  lOih  of  August,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  support  the  **  nation,  the  law,  and  the 
king  ;**  but  a  decree  of  accusation  being  at  length 
voted  a^inst  him,  he  was  forsaken  by  tiis  troops, 
and  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land. — ^Being  seized  on  neutral  ground  in 
rontra%-eniion  of  the  laws  of  nations,  he  was  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  prisoner  of  war  af^r  he 
hid  ceased  to  be  a  soldier,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Luxembourg,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  the  emigrants,  who  saw  in  him  one  of  the 

^inie  authors  of  the  revolution ;  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
efichen  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
destined  to  the  scafS>ld.  He  was  afterwards  de- 
'ivered  up  to  the  King  of  Pnusia,  who  caused  him 
lo  be  removed  to  Weasel,  and  aflerwards  to  Mag- 


The  public  mind  in  the  French  capital, 
as  well  as  in  several  of  the  provinces,  was 
at  this  period  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  frenzy ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  con* 


debourg,  where  he  remained  a  year  in  a  dungeon ; 
but  when  Prussia  made  peace  witii  France,  the 
prisoner  was  restored  to  the  Austrians,  who  sent 
nim  to  Olmutz,  where  he  was  treated  with  still 
more  rigour  than  at  Magdebourg.  A  long  illneaa 
however,  compelled  the  physicians  to  request  that 
his  captivity  might  be  mitigated,  and  then  Dr. 
BoUmann,  and  the  young  Huger,  a  son  of  ihe  gen- 
tleman with  whom  La  Fayette  had  originally 
lived  in  America,  executed  the  bold  project  of 
having  him  carried  off,  when  he  was  led  out  to  take 
the  air;  but  eight  leagues  fVom  Olmutz  he  was  re- 
taken, and  he  was  afterwards  confined  more  quiet- 
ly than  before,  which  increased  his  illness,  and 
during  the  severe  illness  of  1794,  he  was  without 
light,  and  even  without  linen ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1796,  his  wife  and  daughters  obtained 
permission  to  share  his  captivity.  At  last,  after 
three  years  and  five  months  of  imprisonment,  he 
obtained  his  liberty  in  August,  1797,  at  the  repeats 
ed  request  of  the  directory,  and  of  General  Buns- 
parte.  He  then  withdrew  to  Hamburgh;  and 
afler  the  18th  Brumaire  returned  to  France  to 
his  estates  in  Anvergne,  which  were  restored  to 
him.  (13) 

(13)  La  Fayette  was  detained  In  captivity 
exactly  fiveyean,  having  been  liberated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1797.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an 
ere  in  which  (considering  the  comparative  civili- 
zation of  mankind)  actions  more  aiacrrditable  to 
the  human  species  were  committed,  than  that  ot 
the  French  revolution.  The  crimes  and  cnielties 
that  followed  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France 
will  long  remain  a  Mot  upon  the  history  of  that 
country,  although  some  apokicy  may  be  found  for 
the  exceases  of  the  people,  when  we  reflect  upon 
their  sudden  transition  fit)m  the  darkness  of 
slavery  to  the  full  blaze  of  emancipation.  But  for 
the  monstrous  doctrines  and  grievous  oppression 
of  the  combined  monareba,  it  would  be  dimctilt  to 
find  a  reasonable  excuse.  When  posterity  shall 
review  the  history  of  that  era,  it  will  mark  with 
the  most  signal  reprobation  the  page  in  which  is 
recorded  the  persecution  of  La  Fayette,  the  gene> 
rous,  the  enlightened,  and  the  breve.  His  crime, 
the  greatest  that  can  be  committed  in  the  eyes  of 
a  monareb,  was  the  attempt  to  give  freedom  to 
his  fellow  citizens.  Detesting  alike  the  tj-ranny 
of  a  single  despot,  and  the  unbridled  licentious- 
ness of  a  mob,  he  sought  to  obtain  for  his  country 
a  rational  and  temperate  freedom,  like  that  which 
he  had  fought  lor  and  wimeesed  in  America.  To 
this  righteous  end  dl  his  efforts  were  directed, 
with  a  zeal  and  devotion,  that  at  a  happier  period, 
would  have  enrolled  him  among  the  great  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  But  to  the  advocates  of  des- 
potism, a  philosophical  and  rational  %-otary  of 
liberty,  like  La  Fayette,  is  more  formidable  than 
a  whole  host  of  enthusiasts.  Excesses  of  every 
kind  injure  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  spr\'e, 
and  between  the  tyranny  of  one  man  and  that  of 
a  thousand  the  dinerence  is  not  very  great.  No 
prisoner  conld,  therefore,  have  been  more  wel- 
come to  the  confederated  kings  than  La  Fayette. 
The  length  and  severity  of  his  confinement 
evince  their  fear  of  his  talents  and  character,  aa 
well  as  the  light  in  which  his  preceding  conduct 
was  viewed  ^  those  who  regarded  the  interests 
of  the  monareh  as  the  supreme  law  of  nationa 
For  five  yean  did  this  uisciple  of  liberty,  the 
friend  of  Washington,  and  the  ornament  of  his 
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fiictingr  factions  found  in  this  state  of  things 
a  fall  scope  for  their  talents.  The  Jacobins, 
now  become  lords  of  the  ascendant,  pre- 
vailed over  their  rivals  the  Girondists; 
and  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  like 
dreffs  in  a  violent  fermentation,  rose  to  the 
surface.  Robespierre,  surrounded  by  as- 
sassins, coolly  dictated  lists  of  proscrip- 
tion, while  domiciliary  visits,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  revolutionary  tribanals,  were 
made  in  every  place  amidst  the  silence  of 
night.  Not  content  with  these  terrible 
engines  of  despotism,  the  prisons  were 
forced,  and  the  refractory  priests  massacred 
without  ceremony,  while  a  multitude  of 
nobles  and  officers,  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  were  cruelly  butchered  under  the 
form  of  justice. 

But  {^though  the  Jacobins  displayed  a 
bloody,  vindictive,  and  ferocious  disposi- 
tion, It  cannot  on  the  other  hand  be  denied, 
that  they  exhibited  at  this  critical  moment 
a  degree  of  courage,  energy,  and  perseve- 
rance, which  achieved  for  awhile,  not  only 
the  complete  triumph  of  their  own  party, 
but  also  the  independence  of  France.  All 
the  implements  of  war  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ruling  faction ;  the  capital, 
ana  every  city  in  the  empire,  became  at 
once  an  arsenal  and  a  workshop  for  the 


country,  aafier,  in  a  sucoenkm  of  loathsome  dim- 
ffeor»,  the  punishment  of  his  political  heresies.  At 
toii^h,  with  a  broken  oonstitution,  but  an  un- 
dian([;ed  mind,  he  was  allowed  to  revisit  France. 
Consistent  throughout  in  his  political  principles, 
he  opposed  the  assumption  of  toe  imperial  dignity 
bv  Napoleon ;  when  die  allies  invaded  France  in 
lol4,  he  offered  his  services  in  defence  of  his 
country ;  on  the  return  of  the  emperor  in  1815, 
he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  legislative  assembly 
under  the  new  constitution,  and  voted  in  favour 
of  his  abdication,  and  atroinst  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  oAer  die  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  his 
present  retirement,  respected  even  by  his  political 
enemies,  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  honoured  by 
the  enlightened  part  of  the  world,  he  exhibits  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  faultless  patriot,  unmoved 
by  the  ambition  of  shining  at  the  expense  of  his 
country's  liberties,  and  unchaneed  by  su&ring, 
or  even  by  the  ingratitude  of  nis  countrymen, 
'*  witliout  fear  and  without  reproach."* 

*  In  1824,  La  Fayette  visited  the  United  Stales. 
He  landed  at 'New-York  on  the  15th  of  August; 
and  having  made  a  tour  of  the  whole  union,  and 
received  a  liberal  pecuniary  compensation  from 
Congress  for  his  revolutionary  services  and  sacri- 
fices, he  sailed  from  the  Potomac  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1825,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  ar^ 
rived  at  the  port  of  Havre,  in  France.  Afler  the 
revolution  wliich  occurred  in  his  native  country, 
preceded  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  military,  on 
the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July,  1830,  La  Fayette 
was  placed,  as  in  1789,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guaros ;  and  now,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  he  con- 
tmnes  to  enjoy  that  high  degree  of  popularity  and 
public  confidence,  to  which,  from  a  long  lira  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
oe  is  so  justly  entided.  W.  O. 


armies,  while  each  of  the  departments  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  an  immense  camp 
teeming  with  soldiers,  The  property  of 
the  emigrants,  hitherto  only  sequestered, 
was  now  ordered  to  be  sold,  to  oppose  them 
and  their  allies.  The  brasen  statues  of 
their  ancient  monarchs  furnished  cannon 
to  encounter  the  princes  marching  against 
them;  the  lead  stripped  from  the  palace 
of  the  last  of  their  kings  was  melted  into 
bullets,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the 
armies  advancing  to  nis  support ;  whiie,  by 
extracting  saltpetre  from  the  walls  of  the 
abandoned  monasteries,  and  converting  the 
forests  appertaining  to  the  royal  domains 
into  charcoal,  thousands  of  chemists  were 
enabled  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  arse- 
nals, and  obtain  the  elements  of  destruction, 
by  means  of  a  new  and  an  easier  process. 

The  silver  saints,*  the  consecrated  ves- 
sels, and  the  bells  of  the  cathedrals,  were 
at  the  same  time  coined  into  the  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies :  when  this 
resource  was  exhausted,  the  aasignata 
seemed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  the  stamp,  impressed 
Dj  means  of  a  paltry  bit  of  copper,  being 
circulated  **in  the  name  of  the  nation,^*  at 
length  exhausted  the  treasuries  of  many  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

The  guilty  magistrates  of  Paris,  a«  if 
desirous  to  obliterate  their  inhumanity  by 
their  patriotism,  displayed  a  promptitude 
of  exertion  worthy  of  better  men  :  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  continued  the 
massacres  of  their  countrymen,  they  took 
the  most  vigorous  steps  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion of  a  forei^  enemy.  Under  their  di- 
rection, all  the  inhabitants  of  a  proper  age, 
and  every  horse  fit  for  service,  were  put  ia 
what  was  termed  '*  a  state  of  requisi- 
tion ;"  in  other  words,  they  ordered  them 
to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  marching  to  the 
frontiers.  An  immense  multitude  of  the 
youth  ran  eagerly  to  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  their 
names  in  the  new  military  registers ;  a 
number  of  old  men  also  enrolled  themselves 
as  volunteers;  such  as  were  disabled  by 
age  or  infirmities  confided  their  arms  to 
those  who  enjoyed  health  and  strength  :  a 


*  '*  National  Asskiuly. — August  28.  1792. 

"Certain  petitioners  appeared  at  the  bar  with  a 
St  Roche  and  his  dog  in  sOver.  They  said,  ihat 
they  had  preyed  with  jp^eat  fervency  to  the  flamt, 
to  cure  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  political  plague 
with  which  so  many  were  afflicted,  but  in  \  ain. 
The  saint  could  do  nothing  fbr  them  inhif*  i>refK;nt 
shape.  They  therefore  requested  the  os^embl y  to 
order  him  to  oe  coined  into  croumt^  in  which  new 
form  they  had  no  doubt  that  he  might  still  be  of 
service. 

** Their  gift  was  received  with  loud  applause; 
and  St  Roche,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  was  mt 
mediately  sent  to  the  mint" 
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military  enthusiafixn  inspired  all  ranks  and 
all  parties;  and  the  victors  and  the  van- 
qubhed,  who  had  so  lately  fought  at  the 
assault  of  the  Tuilleries,  mingled  together 
in  the  same  battalion. 

These  new  troops,  embodied  nnder  snch 
unhappy  auspices,  immediately  marched  to 
Chalons,  and  carrying  along  with  them  a 
spirit  of  matiny  and  insubordination,  be- 
came more  formidable  at  first  to  their  own 
officers  than  to  the  enemy.  But  no  sooner 
were  their  suspicions  allayed,  than  they 
displayed  an  unexpected  degree  of  zeal 
and  valour,  and  contributed  greatly  by  their 
gallantry,  as  well  as  by  their  obedience,  to 
die  victories  that  ensued. 

The  resolution  taken  to  collect  an  army 
of  reserve  at  Chalons,  which  was  to  form 
a  junction  with  that  of  Flanders,  in  case 
of  extremity,  and  instead  of  retiring  behind 


the  Loire,  as  had  been  suggested,  to  send 
immediate  and  effectual  succours  to  Du- 
mouriez,  instiUed  hope  into  the  people, 
while  it  diffused  courage  among  the  ar- 
mies ;  and  the  same  man  who  had  so  re- 
cently countenanced  the  vilest  murders, 
was  now  seen  exhibiting  the  stoical  virtue 
of  a  Roman ;  for  when  urffed,  as  to  the 
proximity  of  the  danger,  and  told  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  would  sup  on  that  day 
fortnight  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries, 
Danton  replied,  with  a  fervour  peculiar  to 
his  character  in  times  of  danger :  "  I  have 
sent  for  my  mother  and  two  children  to 
Paris,  and  they  arrived  but  yesterday; 
sooner,  however,  than  behold  an  audacious 
and  triumphant  army  enter  this  city,  I  and 
my  femily  will  perish  here,  for  twenty 
thousand  torches  shall  reduce  it  to  a  heap 
of  ashes." 
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No  sooner  had  Frederick  William  re- 
eetved  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  in 
Paris,  the  siege  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  monarch,  than  he  redoubled 
His  exertions.  The  main  body  of  the  Aus- 
irians  had  not  as  yet  arrived,  but  his  own 
army  was  numerous ;  and  while  his  infan- 
try was  allowed  to  be  excellent,  the  cavalry 
was  considered  as  the  best  appointed  atid 
most  formidable  that  had  perhaps  ever 
taken  the  field ;  while  the  general  who  had 
acted  under  him  was  pointed  out  by  the 
voice  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  of  Eu- 
rope, as  the  first  captain  of  his  age.  Both 
the  king  and  his  son,  who  accompanied 
faim  on  this  expedition,  appeared  to  be 
CvariciouB  of  glory,  and  careless  of  danger : 
it  was  imagined  that  their  presence  would 
insure  success,  and  that  commanders  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  war,  unadorned 
by  titles,  and  alike  unknown  in  camps  and 
in  courts,  would  be  abashed  in  the  sight  of 
kings.  Although  the  combined  army  was 
amply  provided  with  field-pieces,  it  happen- 
ed to  be  completely  destitute  of  the  heavy 
artiDery  so  necessary  for  the  success  of  a 
aiege ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  no  city  would 
dare  to  resist,  and  that  the  fortified  places 
would  be  readily  surrendered  by  the  very 
garrisons  appointed  for  their  defence.  The 
exiles,  too,  offered,  with  their  accustomed 
gallantry,  to  act  as  an  advanced  guard ;  and 
were  not  only  desirous  of  encountering  all 


the  dan^rs  of  the  expedition,  but  likewise 
admirably  calculated,  by  means  of  their  in- 
formation and  connexions,  to  insure  its 
success.  Among  them  were  many  princes 
and  peers  of  France,  who  were  still  sup- 
posed to  possess  immense  infiuence ;  in  their 
ranks  were  seen  several  generals,  such  as 
the  Marshals  de  Bro^lio,  and  Castries,  who 
had  acquired  glory  m  the  last  continental 
war,  while  the  name  of  the  Duke  de  Bour 
bon,  and  the  military  talents  of  the  succes- 
sor of  the  great  Conde,  seemed  to  reflect 
lustre  on  their  cause. 

The  combined  troops  were  at  last  put  in 
motion,  and  as  the  season  for  action  was 
already  pretty  far  advanced,  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  celerity  of  their  motion 
would  fully  compensate  for  the  delays  that 
had  already  intervened.  They  accordingly 
commenced  their  march  in  three  separate 
columns,  and  entered  France  on  the  19th 
of  August. 

On  the  21st,  General  Clairfait,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  mad^  an  attack  upon 
Longwy,  a  strong  fortress  garrisoned  with 
three  thousand  five  hundred  French.  The 
siege  lasted  only  fifteen  hours,  when  the 
fort  surrendered,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  Louis  XYI.  On  the  SIst 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  himself  summoned 
Verdun,  where  M.  Beaurepaire  was  ^o- 
venor.  His  resolution  was  to  defend  3ie 
town  to  the  last;  but  finding  himself  oiu 
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voted  by  the  municipal  officers,  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  and,  scorning  to  survive 
nis  honour,  he  discharged  it  against  his  tem- 
ples in  the  midst  of  a  council  of  war.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Austrians  took  possession 
of  Stenay,  after  a  slight  skirmish  with  Du- 
mouriez's  vanguard,  whom  they  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  take  post  at  Mowzon,  close  by 
the  main  army. 

Dumouriez,  who,  on  the  defection  of  La 
Fayette,  had  hastened  to  Sedan,  found  there 
the  French  army,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  in  a  state  of  despond- 
ency and  disorganization,  opposed  to  a  body 
of  eighty  thousand  chosen  soldiery,  with 
four  times  the  number  of  his  cavalry,  con- 
ducted by  a  powerful  monarch,  and  generals 
grown  hoaiy  under  arms.  His  first  concern 
was  to  assemble  a  council  of  war,  composed 
of  Lieutenant-general  Dillon,  and  the  four 
Major-generals,  Vouillers,  Chazot,  Danget, 
and  Dietman  ;  to  these,  he  added  Pettii,  the 
principal  commissary,  and  three  officers 
who  composed  his  own  staff. 

Having  presented  a  map  of  Champagne, 
he  told  tliem,  '*  that  the  King  of  Prussia, 
having  taken  Longwy,  and  sat  down  before 
Verdun,  while  another  body  of  the  army  ad- 
vanced beyond  Thionville  and  menaced 
Metz,  there  were  no  means  left  either  to 
form  a  junction  with  Marshal  Luckner,  or 
to  procure  succours  from  any  other  quarter 
in  sufficient  time  to  march  against  the  Prus- 
sians and  deliver  Verdun ;  that  he  had  des- 
patched General  Galbaud  thither  with  two 
battalions ;  that  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
succeed  in  throwing  himself  into  a  place, 
with  the  weakness  of  which  every  body 
was  acquainted;  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  lost,  for  it  could  hold  out  only  a  few  days, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  success  of 
Galbaud*s  mission;  that  whatever  might 
occur,  he  could  not  receive  any  reinforce- 
ments for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  and  even 
these  reinforcements  would  be  ver^  insig- 
nificant. 

**  That  accordingly  there  was  nothing  to 
be  depended  upon  but  the  little  army  which 
diey  had  along  with  them,  and  which  was 
intrusted  with  the  salvation  of  their  native 
country.  It  did  not,  in  truth,  amount  to 
one  quarter  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  but  on 
other  hand,  the  cavalry  was  composed  of 
the  best  regiments  of  France,  and  consisted 
of  upwards  of  'five  thousand  men ;  more 
than  one  half  of  the  infantry,  which  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  thousand,  was  formed  of 
I  regiments  of  the  line;  the  remainder  of 
battalions  of  national  guards,  well  disci- 
plined, rendered  warlike  by  a  whole  year's 
encampment,  perpetual  marches,  and  con- 
tinual skirmishes  with  the  enemy ;  the  ar- 
tillery was  numerous  and  excellent,  there 


being  more  than  sixty  pieces  in  the  park, 
in  addition  to  the  battalion  guns. 

**  That  with  these  means,  and  the  advan- 
ta^  of  acting  in  their  own  country,  every 
thmg  was  to  be  expected;  because  the 
Prussians  would  of  course  be  retarded  by 
the  necessity  of  undertaking  sieges,  the 
difficult]r  of  finding[  provisions,  the  de- 
lays incident  to  their  convoys,  their  own 
numbers,  and  above  all  hj  their  artillery. 
A  numerous  cavalry,  the  brilliant  equipages 
of  so  many  princes,  and  the  quantity  of 
draught  horses  necessary  to  transport  their 
cannon  and  provisions,  would  render  their 
march  tedious  and  embarrassing."  He 
concluded  by  observing,  '^  That  it  was  im- 
possible to  remain  inactive  in  the  position 
before  Sedan,  and  it  became  necessary  on 
the  instant  to  take  some  decided  part." 

Lieutenant-general  Dillon  proposed  ^^  to 
post  the  army  behind  the  Marne,  on  pur- 
pose to  defend  the  passage  of  tliat  river, 
and  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  which  would 
pour  in  from  all  parts,  and  enable  the  French 
once  more  to  advance."  This  scheme, 
plausible  in  itself,  was  supported  by  rea- 
sons so  forcible  and  cogent,  that  it  was  in- 
stantly adopted  by  the  council;  all  the 
members  of  which  immediately  separated, 
except  the  Adjutant-general  Thou ve not, 
who  remained  alone  with  Dumouriezr  It 
was  to  him  alone  that  he  disclosed  his 
plans,  and  detailed  his  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  prevailing  opinion.  He  observed, 
*'that  he  did  not  approve  of  retiring  to 
Chalons,  and  abandoning  Lorraine,  the 
Bishoprics,  and  the  Ardennes,  which  could 
not  easily  be  reconquered ;  that  besides  it 
would  hold  out  a  fresh  inducement  for  the 
Prussians  to  pursue  him,  and  in  such  a 
case  a  retreat  would  soon  degenerate  into 
a  flight." 

Then,  pointing  to  the  pass  of  Islettes, 
on  the  confines  c?  the  forest  of  Argonne,* 
upon  the  map,  **  Behold,"  continued  Du* 
mouriez,  "  the  Thermopylie  of  France ;  if 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  there  b&* 
fore  the  Prus8ian8,jall  will  be  saved."  The 
forest  which  Dumouriez  intended  to  occupy 
was  of  an  oblong  form,  at  least  thirteen 
leagues  in  leng[th,  and  varying  from  one  to 
three  leagues  m  breadth  :  it  extends  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sedan  to  more  than 
a  league  beyond  St.  Menehould.  Being 
intersected  with  mountains,  rivers,  ana 
marshes,  this  woody  country  is  rendered 
impervious  to  the  march  of  an  invading 
army,  except  by  dye  avenues,  called  Le 
Chene-populeux,  leading  from  Sedan  to 
Rhetel ;  La  Croix-aux-bois,  in  the  directioa 
from  Briguenai  toVouzieres;  Grandprey, 


*  See  voL  iiL  of  the  life  of  Duroouries. 
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in  the  neighbomhood  of  which  is  the  sreat 
road  from  Stenay  to  Rheims;  La  Chalade, 
which  crosses  the  woods  from  Varennes  to 
St.  Meoehould ;  and  Les  Islettes,  throash 
which  lies  the  road  from  Verdun  to  Pans, 
by  St.  Menehobld. 

HttTing  employed  three  whole  days  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  the 
commander-in«€hief  determined  instantly 
to  occupy  these  important  passes,  and  hav- 
iog  diTided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  he 
gave  oiders  that  his  vanguard  should  ad- 
vance against  Stenay,  which  it  was  in- 
structed to  mask,  and  lest  any  obstacle 
might  intervene,  he  himself  was  to  follow 
wiUi  tbe  main  body,  composed  of  twelve 
tboQsand  men,  in  order  or  battle,  without 
any  incumbrance  whatever;  while  General 
Chazot,  with  a  detachment  of  five  thousand 
troops,  should  escort  the  baggage  and  ar- 
tillery through  Tanny  and  Armoises,  with- 
out any  dai^r  of  molestation,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  this  decisive  movement  in  front. 

Accordingly,  after  leaving  a  e^arrison  of 
fioiir  battalions  at  Sedan,  he  made  a  move- 
ment with  his  army  and  artillery  oi#  the 
31st  of  August,  and  commenced  his  march 
on  the  next  morning.  In  consequence  of 
oideis  transmitted  to  Dillon,  General  Mi- 
aekxinsky  was  sent  forward  with  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  attack  Stenay,  and  he  him- 
self was  enjoined  to  support  him  by  occu- 
pying the  left  bank  of  tbe  river  and  the 
wood  of  Neuville.  The  brave  Pole  exe- 
cuted his  instructions  with  equal  prompti- 
tode  and  success,  and  a  sharp  action  en- 
sued, during  which  the  cavalry  on  both 
■ides  displayed  great  courage ;  but  the  im- 
perialists, under  Clairfait,  at  length  fell 
back  to  Brouenne. 

Having  encamped  the  first  night  by 
the  side  of  the  great  road  leading  to  Ste- 
nay, with  his  head-quarters  at  Yon,  Du- 
monriex  posted  some  infantrv  in  the  wood 
of  Neuville,  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
Heuse ;  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he 
took  post  at  Berliere,  and  Dillon  at  St. 
Pierremont ;  on  the  suoceeding  afternoon, 
the  latter  paissed  through  the  defile  of  Cha- 
lade, and  occupied  the  pass  of  Islettes,  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  by  General  Gal- 
baud,  with  four  battalions  and  the  garrison 
of  Longwy,  while  the  main  body  remained 
on  the  same  ground,  on  purpose  to  allow 
Chazot*s  column  to  pass ;  after  which,  it 
continued  its  march,  and  reached  Grand- 

This  position,  rendered  so  memorable  in 
consequence  of  the  events  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  was  found  to  be  nearly  inexpugnable. 
Placed  between  two  rivers,  it  was  flanked 
by  hamlets  on  the  right  and  left,  provided 
with  a  convenient  village  in  the  rear  for  the 
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artillery,  and  defended  on  all  sides  by 
means  of  woods,  eminences,  a  castle,  and 
redoubts  lined  with  cannon. 

The  army,  which  now  considered  their 
own  fidelity  as  the  sole  resource  of  their 
country,  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  strong  post,  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
ducted t)y  means  of  a  masterly  manoeuvre; 
and  they  beean  to  respect  a  leader,  of  whose 
zeal  and  talents  they  were  the  daily  wit^ 
nesses. 

The  general  himself,  with  his  usual  con- 
fidence, transmitted  the  following  letter  to 
Seryan,  minister  of  the  war  department,  in 
which  he  affected  a  laconic  style,  joined  to 
a  republican  audacity,  on  purpose  to  keep 
alive  the  zeal  of  the  Parisians. 

"  Verduk  is  taken,  and  I  expect  the 
Prussians.  The  camps  of  Grand  prey  and 
Islettes  have  become  the  Thermopyle  of 
France ;  I  shall  prove  more  fortunate  than 
Leonidas." 

The  combined  troops  had  as  yet  been 
uniformly  fortunate.  Two  garrisons  had 
capitulated  in  the  most  shameful  manner ; 
several  other  towns  appeared  ready  to  open 
their  gates  to  them  ;tand  their  camps  were 
crowded,  not  only  with  disaffected  persons, 
but  also  with  many  who  wavered  between 
the  two  parties,  and  were  desirous,  by  re- 
curring to  a  temporizing  policy,  to  have  it 
in  their  power  to  declare  in  favour  of  the 
victor.  Some  trifling  events,  however, 
served  to  intimate  that  they  were  not  al- 
ways to  expect  cowardice,  disaffection,  or 
treason ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  first  checks  received  by  the  army 
of  the  coalition  proceeded  from  two  foreign 
ers.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  wHat 
manner  a  Pole  drove  in  the  outposts  of  the 
Austrian  army,  and  forced  the  brave  but  cau- 
tious Clairfait  to  retreat  to  the  intrenched 
camp  of  Brouenne.  The  next  exploit  waa 
performed  by  a  native  of  the  Paya  de  Paud^ 
a  country  always  treated  with  peculiar  cru- 
elty and  injustice  by  the  canton  of  Berne* 
Laharpe,  one  of  its  most  illustrious  defend- 
ers, driven  into  exile  because  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  loosen  the  chains  of  his  coun- 
trymen, took  refuge  in  the  French  camp, 
where  he  was  welcomed  as  the  martyr 
of  liberty.  Appointed  chief  of  a  battalion 
of  volunteere,  ne  was  stationed  at  the  castle 
of  Rodemark,  and  exposed  to  the  firet 
onset  of  the  invadera.  Shocked  at  the  ge- 
neral defection,  he  determined  to  give  an 
example  of  devotion  to  the  nation  which 
had  adopted  him,  and  was  lucky  enough  to 
communicate  to  the  troops  under  him  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  himself  was  actu- 
ated. Well  knowing  that  their  little  post 
vnis  not  tenable,  they  entered  into  a  soleom 
engagement  not  to  capitulate,  but  either  toi 
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open  a  passage  through  the  enemy  with 
their  bayonets,  or  bury  themselves  under  the 
ruins  of  the  castle,  the  vaults  of  which  they 
converted  into  mines  for  that  purpose. 
Having  received  orders,  however,  from  his 
commanding  officer  to  evacuate  this  po- 
sition in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  already  masters  of  all  the 
surrounding  posts,  the  Swiss  colonel  sal- 
lied forth  at  the  head  of  his  garrison,  and 
transported  the  artillery  and  stores  to  Thi- 
onville,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force. 
This  daring  feat,  calculated  to  inspire  the 
troops  with  valour,  and  prove  that  the  foe 
was  not  invincible,  procured  for  him  who 
achieved  it  the  appellation  of  **  the  brave 
Laharpe,'*  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
honoured  at  the  head  of  the  French  army. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dumouriez  did  not  ne- 
j^lect  the  necessary  dispositions  for  resists 
ing  the  enemy,  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  the  ardour  and  patriotism  of  his  troops. 
He  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  cut  down  the 
trees  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest;  then  to 
inter  the  roots,  and  pointinpr  the  branches 
in  a  horizontal  position,  thus  form  them 
into  abatis  .*  he  commanded  them  also,  on 
hearing  the  alarm  bell,  to  fly  to  arms  and 
oppose  the  enemy ;  he  established  a  chain 
of  posts,  to  keep  up  the  communication 
with  Dillon,  the  second  in  command,  by 
Marque,  Chatel,  and  Apremont,  to  Chalade 
and  Islettes,  and  urged  General  Keller- 
man  n,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of 
the  srmy  of  the  Moselle,  to  approach  nearer, 
and  effect  a  junction.  The  enemy,  the 
quickness  of  whose  motions  could  alone 
insure  success,  spent  nearly  seven  days  in 
<^omplete  inactivity  after  the  capture  of 
Verdun.     On  the  8th  of  September,  the  van- 

fuard  of  the  Prussian  army  was  at  length 
iscovered,  and  the  main  body  began  to 
■occupy  the  extensive  plain,  and  display  its 
front  from  Briquenay  to  Clermont ;  while 
its  head-quarters  were  established  at  Rau- 
court.  On  the  succeeding  day,  the  Prus- 
«ians  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
•out-posts  of  the  French  army,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  intimidated,  expressed 
iinuch  joy  at  the  appearance  of  the  toe,  and 
repulsed  them  at  all  points. 

A  celebrated  foreigner,  who  arrived  that 
very  evening,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
•course  of  the  next  forenoon.  This  was 
Miranda,  who,  after  forming  the  daring 
project  of  achieving  a  revolution  in  New 
^pain,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  re- 
fusing the  most  brilliant  offers  on  the  part 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  had  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  pa- 
triots. Being  posted  with  a  detachment 
-at  Mortaume,  he  conducted  himself  with 
great  gallantly,  and  withstood  a  brisk  as- 
sault on  that  village,  which  he  had  been 
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ordered  to  occupy.  General  Stangel,  horn 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Elector- Palatine, 
also  acquired  credit  by  his  defence  of  St. 
Jouvin,  and  the  enemy  were  repelled  on  al* 
sides,  without  having  bpen  able  to  make 
the  least  impression. 

At  length,  the  grand  army  seemed  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  awful  suspense 
in  which  Europe  had  been  for  some  time 
kept.  The  King  of  Prussia  in  person 
now  began  to  menace  the  camp  of  6rand- 
prey,  while  the  prince  of  Hoheniohe  appear- 
ed before  Islettes,  and  General  Clairfait 
presented  himself  at  the  pass  of  Croix-aux- 
bois.  But  a  variety  of  circumstances  seemed 
to  combine,  in  order  to  render  these  tardy 
attacks  inefficacious.  At  this  critical  pe- 
riod the  rainy  season  had  set  in ;  the  roads 
were  extremely  bad,  and  famine  and  dis- 
ease already  made  their  appearance  among 
the  invaders.  Having  consumed  all  the 
provisions  found  in  Longwy  and  Verdun, 
and  being  unabl^  to  draw  further  supplies 
from  a  country  previously  exhausted  by  the 
French  army,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Luxembourg 
and  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  which  exposed 
his  convoys  to  the  attacks  of  the  garri- 
sons of  Sedan,  Montmedy,  Thionville,  and 
Mety.  In  addition  to  this,  a  body  of  French 
troops,  under  General  Custine,  had  already 
penetrated  into  Germany,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  meditated  the  capture  of  Coblentz, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  and  rendered 
a  retrograde  movement,  in  case  of  any  dis- 
aster, extremely  hazardous. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  situation  of  the 
invading  army,  when  an  unpardonable 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  French  general 
revived  its  hopes  and  reduced  his  own  coun- 
try to  the  very  brink  of  despair.  Althongh 
Dumouriez  was  well  acquainted  vrith  the 
importance  of  the  various  passes  leading 
through  the  forest  of  Argonne,  and  by  a  bold 
and  decisive  movement  had  rendered  him- 
self master  of  them  ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  an  oversight,  equally  gross  and  obvious, 
he  had  committed  the  defence  of  the  impor- 
tant pass  of  Croix-aux-bois  to  the  care  of 
a  colonel  of  dragoons,  who  by  the  nature 
of  the  service  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed, was  unqualified  for  a  situation 
where  alone  a  veteran  officer  of  infanlry 
could  have  been  useful.  He  had  also  ne- 
glected the  professional  assistance  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  corps  of 
artOlery  or  engineers;  and  notwithstand- 
ing he  possessed  a  park,  well  stored  with 
cannon,  this  important  avenue  into  the  heart 
of  France  was  not  guarded  by  a  single  eight 
or  twelve  pounder.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  colonel  reported  his  intreneh- 
ments  to  be  impregnable,  but  on  the  tw^elfth 
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he  was  oblised  to  eTacuate  them  on  the 
first  attack  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  until  fiye  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, that  the  commander-in-chief  received 
iotelligence  of  the  retreat  from  Croix-anx- 
boie  nom  some  of  the  fugitives;  all  the 
&tal  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  this 
event  were  immediately  anticipated  by 
him,  and  he  could  depend  on  the  vigour 
and  resources  of  his  own  mind  alone  to 
extricate  himself  and  his  army  from  their 
present  perilous  situation.  The  number 
of  his  troops  was  now  reduced  to  fifteen 
thousand;  before  him  was  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  Prussians ;  in  his  rear  were 
twenty  thousand  Austrians ;  and  a  body  of 
enraged  emigrrants  had  already  penetrated 
into  the  forest,  and  was  advancmg  on  his 
fiank.  He  was  thus  liable  to  be  assailed 
in  front  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  while 
General  Clairfait,  by  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  Croix-aux-bois,  actually  commanded 
his  camp,  and  by  inclining  to  the  left, 
might  descend  towards  Olizy  Termes  and 
Beauregard,  and  thus  cut  off  the  passage 
of  the  Aire  and  the  Aisne  at  Senecque.* 
But  notwithstanding  the  imminent  danger 
he  was  in,  the  French  general  exhibited 

Seat  presence  of  mind,  and  never  betrayed 
e  least  symptom  of  fear  relative  to  his 
perilous  situation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  exhibited  himself 
with  confidence  to  the  troops,  and  after 
calling  in  all  his  detachments,  despatched 
orders  to  Beumonville  to  set  off  instantly 
from  Rhetel,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  Aisne  as  fiir  as  Attigny,  to  march  to- 
wards St.  Menehould,  with  a  view  of  effects 
ing  a  junction  there:  he  also  instructed 
Kellermann  to  hasten  by  Bar  and  Revigny 
for  the  same  purpose. 

While  incessantly  occupied  by  prepara- 
tions for  securing  his  retreat,  an  Aiae-de-' 
tamp  arrived  from  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  requesting  an  interview.  This  em- 
barrassing circumstance  was  turned  to 
advantage  by  Dumouriez,  who  took  care 
on  this  occasion  to  remove  many  of  the 
prejudices  entertained  on  the  part  of  enemy. 
He  accordingly  selected  Major-general 
Duval,  who  had  served  during  the  seven 
years'  war  in  the. legion  of  Soubise,  and 
was  rendered  respectable  by  his  grey  hairs 
and  majestic  figure,  to  meet  the  Prussian 
officer  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  :  the 
latter  was  unable  to  conceal  his  surprise  at 
seeing  so  much  order  and  regularity  ob- 
served at  the  out-posts,  and  so  many  well- 
bred  officers  adorned  with  ribands  and 
crosses ;  for  the  emigrants  had  represented 
(he  army  as  commanded  by  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, and  obscure  tradesmen.    It  also 
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added  not  a  little  to  his  astonishment  t: 
hear  that  most  of  the  generals  had  served 
during  one  or  two  ware,  and  that  Dumou- 
riez himself  was  a  major-general  before  the 
revolution.  Bjr  way  of  concealing  the  in- 
tended retreat,  it  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
timated to  him,  in  pureuance  of  one  of  those 
maxims  by  *  which  untruth  is  admitted 
among  the  legitimate  stratagems  of  moilem 
warfare,  that  Beurnonville  was  to  enter  the 
camp  in  the  courae  of  the  next  day  with  a 
reintorcement  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
while  Kellermann,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  more,  was  only  two  marches  dis- 
tant. 

On  that  very  evening,  however,  the  mo- 
ment it  became  dark,  the  French  advanced 
guard,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  fell  back  in 
three  columns,  without  either  augmenting 
or  diminishing  the  number  of  its  fires ;  the 
right  retreating  through  Marque,  the  cen- 
tre by  Chevieres,  and  the  left  by  Grand- 
prey.  Having  arrived  at  Damurartin,  and 
ordered  the  troops  to  remain  all  night  under 
arms,  the  general,  who  had  been  twenty 
houre  on  horeeback,  alighted  and  sat  down 
to  table  at  six  o'clock,  with  a  view  of  taking 
some  refreshment:  but  he  was  disturbed 
by  an  alarm  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
camp.  Although  the  rear-guard  remained 
undisturbed  at  a  league  distance,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy  was  everywhere  an- 
nounced ;  theartillery,which  was  harnessed, 
endeavoured  to  gain  a  height  on  the  other 
side  of  a  rivulet,  called  the  Bionne ;  all  the 
troops  were  mingled  together  in  the  confu- 
sion, and  a  general  and  immediate  flight  ap- 
peared to  be  inevitable.  Dumouriez,  having 
remounted  his  horee,  instantly  repaired  to 
the  spot,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  his  aides-de-camp,  and  his  escort  of 
dragoons,  who  at  length  succeeded  in  ral- 
lying the  fugitives,  by  means  of  blows. 

At  break  of  day,  order  was  restored 
among  the  dispersed  soldiery,  after  which 
the  tents  were  struck ;  the  army  continued 
its  march  in  three  columns,  and  arrived 
without  any  accident  at  the  camp  of  St.  Me- 
nehould ;  for  the  enemy  had  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the.  confusion  that  ensued,  but 
advanced  with  caution,  and  did  not  appear 
in  sight  of  the  French  until  the  next  day. 
Being  no  longer  under  any  apprehensions, 
the  commander-in-chief  immediately  com- 
municated his  situation  to  the  president  of 
the  national  assembly,  in  a  letter  written 
with  Spartan  brevity,  and  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence. 

*'I  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
camp  of  Grandprev ;  the  retreat  was  com- 
pleted when  a  panic  terror  seized  upon  the 
army :  ten  thousand  troops  fled  before  fif- 
teen hundred  Prussians.  The  loss  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  fi%  men,  and 
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some  bag^ge :  order  is  aeain  restored,  and 
I  am  ready  to  answer  for  die  consequences. 

— DUMOUBIEZ." 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  determined  by 
the  allies  to  lay  siege  to  Thionville.  This 
important  fortress  was  invested  on  the  17th 
of  September,  by  the  Austrians  and  emi- 
grants, under  the  command  of  the  Princes 
of  Hohenlohe  and  Condd ;  and  little  doubt 
was  entertained  that  the  garrison  would  fol- 
low the  example  of  Longwy  and  Verdun. 
General  Felix  de  Wimpffen,  a  native  of 
Alsace,  and  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  under 
the  old  government,  happened  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  commana  of  the  place ;  bat 
this,  like  all  the  other  frontier  towns,  was 
unprovided  wiUi  the  means  of  effecting  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  did  not  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  to  enable 
the  garrison  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  The 
enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  but  ill  pre- 
pared to  reduce  so  formidable  a  fortress, 
for  M.  d'Antichamp,  who  superintended 
the  attack,  was  not  in  possession  of  any 
battering  cannon. 

Not  content  with  remaining  merely  on 
the  defensive,  WimpflEen  immediately 
evinced  a  degree  of  activity  that  proved 
highly  disastrous  to  his  opponents.  He 
made  a  vigorous  sally  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  infantry  and  one  hundred  cavalry; 
and  with  this  small  detachment  destroyed 
a  large  quantity  of  forage  in  front  of  the 
camp  at  Richemont,  by  means  of  a  strata- 
gem; for  by  dividing  his  party  into  six 
sepan^e  boaies,  and  concealing  the  depth  of 
his  columns,  he  deceived  the  besiegers  in 
respect  to  his  numbers,  and  amidst  Uie  ge- 
neral confusion  carried  off  their  magazine, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  wagons, 
which  had  been  mistaken  by  them  for  a 
train  of  artillery.  He  was  also  fortunate 
enough  to  cut  off  a  convoy  in  the  course  of 
the  same  evening ;  and  four  days  afWrwards 
he  seized  upon  and  destroyed  a  lar^  quan- 
tity of  provisions  at  Gavisse  destined  for 
the  supply  of  fifWen  thousand  men. 

St.  Menehould,  the  place  at  which  Du- 
mouriez  had  established  his  head-quarters, 
is  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  Argonne, 
and  only  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
Paris.  This  place  is  rendered  strong  by 
nature,  and  the  general,  resolving  to  add 
all  the  advantages  resulting  from  art,  erect- 
ed batteries  in  his  front,  so  as  to  command 
^e  valley  by  enfilading  it  on  every  side. 
He  stationed  his  vanguard  along  the  Tourbe, 
with  orders  to  retard  the  enemy's  march 
by  every  possible  means,  and  to  retire  slow- 
ly and  in  good  order,  taking  care  to  cut 
aown  all  the  bridges  in  the  rear ;  after  this, 
the  troops  were  to  take  post  behind  the 
Bionne.  Injunctions  were  at  the  same  time 
issued  to  lay  waste  the  country  around,  and 


to  forage  in  all  the  adjacent  villages,  so 
that  nothing  might  remain  for  the  enemy's 
cavalry. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  effect  the 
junction  so  much  desired  by  the  general, 
whose  army  was  not  sufficient  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Prussians,  although  hunger 
and  disease  began  already  to  make  great 
havoc  in  their  camp.  Beumonville,  misled 
by  the  accounts  of  the  fugitives,  had  at  first 
retreated  to  Chalons,  but  he  at  length  ar- 
rived very  opportunely  with  a  body  of 
troops,  who  were  happy  at  the  idea  of  re- 
joining and  serving  once  more  under  their 
old  commander  at  the  camp  of  Maulde. 
Intelligence  was  also  received  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day,  that  Kellermann,  afler 
leaving  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  men 
to  cover  Bar  and  Lisny,  was  only  two 
leagues  distant  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
one  third  of  which  consisted  of  excellent 
cavalry,  being  chiefly  composed  of  regi- 
ments of  the  nne. 

On  receiving  this  joyful  news,  Dumou- 
riez  instantly  despatched  instructions  to  his 
colleague,  to  continue  his  march  and  oc- 
cupy the  camp  between  the  villages  of  Dara- 
pierre  and  Elise,  behind  the  Auve,  in  the 
course  of  the  nfxt  morning ;  and  as  he  be- 
gan to  suppose  from  the  extension  of  the 
enemy's  line,  that  they  meant  to  try  the 
fate  of  an  action,  he  pointed  out  the  heights 
of  Valmy  and  Gizancourt  as  a  proper  sta- 
tion for  his  field  of  battle ;  but  having  ne- 
glected to  repair  thither  in  person,  or  even 
to  send  an  engineer  to  mark  out  the  ground, 
the  former  mistook  his  field  of  battle  for  his 
camp,  and  much  confusion  ensued  in  con- 
sequence of  this  event. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
operations  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  subsistence  of  so 
great  an  army  in  an  enemy's  country.  His 
ovens  were  at  Verdun,  and  muc'h  time  was 
consumed  in  bringing  bread  to  the  camp ; 
in  proportion  as  the  season  became  wet, 
obstacles  of  all  kinds  would  of  course  mul- 
tiply; and  it  at  length  appeared  hazardous 
to  advance  a  single  march  further  from  the 
magazines,  for  tear  of  being  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  benefit.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  therefore,  was  fettered  in  respect  to 
his  future  progress,  as  he  dared  not  to  lose 
sight  of  his  communications  for  a  moment, 
but  be  had  it  still  in  his  power  to  compel 
the  enemy  to  make  such  movements  in  his 
presence,  as  would  afford  him  an  opporto- 
nhy  of  attacking  them  to  advantage, 
r  At  length  it  became  evident  that  the 
French,  instead  of  betaking  themselves  to 
flight,  now  occupied  a  strong  intrenched 
camp,  supported  oy  an  immense  park  of  ar 
tillery,  and  were  prepared  to  give  'cattle 
As  Dumottriez  appeared  to  have  assumea 
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a  masked  position,  with  a  view  of  conceal- 
ing the  nomher  and  situation  of  his  troops, 
orders  were  instantly  issued  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Gizancourt.  Se- 
Teral  columns  were  accordingly,  put  in  mo- 
tioQ ;  and  the  artillery  was  sent  forward. 
On  this,  Kellermann  brought  up  the  whole 
of  his  cannon  to  a  commanding  eminence, 
on  the  hill  of  Valmy,  and  by  means  of  a 
well-directed  fire  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  combined  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Kin?  of  Prussia 
bad  established  a  battery  on  the  heights  of 
Gizancourt,  which  con^manded  the  position 
at  Valmy,  but  as  Stengle  now  out-flanked 
the  enemy,  and  had  opened  a  sharp  fire  on 
the  left  of  the  attack,  the  assailants  received 
a  check,  and  were  not  only  prevented  from 
storming  Valmy,  but,  perhaps,  from  also 
breaking,  surrounding,  and  cutting  off  the 
detachment  under  Kellermann ;  for  as  his 
troops  were  encumbered,  and  the  great  road 
leading  to  St.  Menehould  choked  up  with 
the  baggage,  a  retreat  would  have  become 
extremely  difficult. 

At  the  close  of  day,  the  artillery  ceased 
to  fire,  and  the  troops  detached  by  Dumou- 
riez  retired ;  those  commanded  by  Keller- 
mann remained  under  arms  on  purpose  to 
withdraw  to  the  station  originally  intended 
for  them,  while  the  Prussians  not  only  re- 
tained the  heights  of  La  Lune  and  Gizan- 
court, but  coiopletely  blocked  up  all  inter- 
course with  Chalons,  and  occupied  a  po- 
sition between  the  enem}r  and  the  capital. 

llius  ended  the  skirmish  of  Valmy,  du- 
ring which  only  three  or  four  hundred  men 
were  killed,  altnough  the  rival  armies  fired 
more  than  forty  thousand  cannon-shot. 
The  combined  forces  on  this  occasion,  by 
means  of  a  masterly  evolution,  had  con- 
trived to  cut  ofl'all  direct  communication  be- 
tween Dumouriez  and  his  magazines ;  but 
they  completely  failed  in  the  main'  object 


of  the  contest,  as  the  French  were  neither 
beaten  nor  intimidated.  On  the  contrary, 
they  in  the  end  derived  from  this  contest  all 
the  adyanta^B  that  could  hare  been  expect^ 
ed  from  a  signal  victory. 

The  action  at  Valmy,  since  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  the  Battle  cf  Valmy, 
completely  dissipated  the  illusions  of 
Freaerick  William  11.,  who,  af^erseeing  the 
hopes  of  the  emigrants  in  some  measure 
realized  by  the  surrender  of  Longwy  and 
Verdun,  is  said  to  have  expected  either  the 
immediate  flight  or  desertion  of  the  French 
forces  ;*  but  their  intrepidity  and  patriotism 
not  only  disappointed  his  ho^es,  but  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  war.  The  Teteran  troops, 
who  had  ne^rlected  on  the  preceding  day  to 
carry  thehei^rhts  of  Valmy  by  the  bayonet, 
might  still  indeed  have  marched  straight 
to  Chalons,  which  was  only  a  few  leagues 
distant ;  but  the  enemy,  whose  supposed* dis- 
adrantages  were  now  full^  counterbalanced 
by  a  decided  superiority  in  respect  to  artil- 
lery, as  well  as  by  recent  events,  would 
have  cut  off  all  communication  with  Ver« 
dun. 

The  King  of  Prussia  accordingly  began 
to  reflect  seriously  on  the  critical  situation 
to  which  he  was  reduced.  He  had  fully 
acquitted  himself  of  his  engagement  to  en- 
ter France.  None  of  the  armies  appeared 
in  the  least  disposed  to  join  him,  ana  not  a 
single  department,  or  even  district,  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
He  himself  had  already  expended  immense 
sums,  and  hazarded  the  existence  of  an 
army  on  which  the  security  of  his  own  do- 
minions depended  in  behalf  of  the  common 
cause.  In  addition  to  ttiis,  the  fervour  of 
his  zeal  had  induced  him  to  neglect  many  0 
necessary  precautions;  several  fortresses 
had  been  Ief\  in  his  rear,  many  of  his  con- 
voys had  been  cut  off,  and  not  only  famine, 
but  disease  already  prevailed  in  his  camp. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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FroMiasw— Obaervatioason  the  Failure  of  the  Enteipriae — ^AgitatiozM  in  Farii— Maaiacre  of  the  Sd 
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Whilb  the  combined  army  was  encamped 
within  sight,  fifty  thousand  French  main- 
tsined  the  formidable  position  of  St.  Mene- 
hould, and  were  in  daily  expectation  of  re- 
estving  firesh  succours;  for  general  d'Har- 
ville  was  assembling  troops  at  Rheims,  and 
Crenersd  Sparre  at  Chalons.  Paris,  Sois- 
sons,  Epemai,  Troyes,  and  Vitry,  were  also 
pouring  forth  swarms  of  volunteers,  unac- 
<{uaint6d  indeed  with  discipline,  and  impa- 


tient of  restraint,  but  zealous  to  shed 
their  blood  for  their  country,  and  acquire 
liberty  and  glory  for  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  forces  of  the  allied  courts, 
which  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  oppo- 
sition they  were  likely  to  experience,  be- 
came dispirited  and  dejected.  Thoy  found 
themselves  entangled  amidst  the  fastnesses 

*  Tableau  Historique  and  Poht  t  ii.  p  28a 
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of  a  sterile  (novinee,  destitute  of  water,  for- 
age, and  proTisions,  with  a  resolute  enemy 
in  front,  fresh  levies  pouring  in  from  all 
.  quarters,  and  their  own  resources  diminish- 
ing daily. 

Dumourtes,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
equally  aware  of  the  superiority  of  his  own 
position,  and  the  critical  and  even  desperate 
situation  of  the  enemy.  But  a  different 
opinion  prevailed  at  Paris,  whence  he  re- 
ceived couriers  daily,  with  instructions  to 
retreat.  The  romantic  hopes  and  extrava- 
gant projects  of  this  general,  instead  of  d- 
laying,  served  only  to  increase  their  fears ; 
for  although  the  combined  forces  were 
posted  between  him  and  the  capital,  and 
the  immediate  communication  with  his  own 
ma^zines  cut  off,  regardless  of  these  di- 
rections, he  continued  to  assert  with  great 
confidence,  that  his  Prussian  majesty  would 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  farther  into  Cham- 
pagne ;  and  that,  within  the  short  space  of 
ten  days,  his  once  formidable  army,  con- 
sumed by  hunger  and  disease,  must  be 
forced  to  retreat  through  the  same  defiles 
by  which  it  had  entered  France.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  prediction,  which  was  speedi- 
ly realized,  he .  also  assured  them  that  he 
Mould  have  tim^to  march  to  the  succour 
of  Lisle,  now  menaced  by  the  Duke  of 
Saze  Teschen,  and  demanded,  by  wa;^  of 
recompense  for  his  services,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  make  Brussels  his  head- 
quarters during  the  winter,  as  he  intended 
to  be  there  by  the  15th  of  November. 

Opposing,  therefore,  the  intrepidity  of 
his  character  to  the  current  of  opinion,  Du- 
mouriez  determined,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
to  persevere;  and  as  the  direct  road  to 
Chalons,  where  his  provisions  were  de- 
posited, was  now  blocked  up,  he  ordered 
Ids  convoys  to  ascend  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mame  to  Vitry ;  he  also  caused  new 
roads  to  be  cut,  and  posted  detachments  to 
keep  up  the  communication.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  his  care,  the  army,  which  was 
sometimes  two  or  three  days  without  bread, 
be^n  to  murmur.  On  these  occasions,  in 
imitation  of  the  generals  of  antiquity,  be 
was  accustomed  to  mingle  with  and  ap- 
pease the  soldiery. 

«'The  fieimous  Marshal  Saze,"  said  he, 
^^has  written  a  book  on  the  art  of  war,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  regular  deli- 
very of  provisions  to  the  troops  should  be 
discontinued  at  least  once  a  week,  in  order 
to  make  them  less  sensible  of  such  a  pri- 
vation in  cases  of  necessity.  As  for  us  !*' 
he  would  exclaim,  **  we  have  not  half  so 


much  reason  to  complain  as  these  Prus- 
sians encamped  within  our  siffht,  who  are 
sometimes  destitute  of  bread  for  four  days   ^^  «*„,k«„  Mian 
in  succession,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  French  Republic, 
of  feeding  on  their  dead  horses !  You  have  |    t  Mem.  du  General  Dumoariei;  tome  lii. 


plenty  of  hogsMard,  rice, and  flour;  make 
cakes  with  these,  and  liberty  will  give  them 
a  relish." 

At  another  time,  when  a  convoy  had  beeo 
retarded,  he  assumed  a  severe  air,  and  cried 
out-* 

^  Which  are  the  bad  citizens  who  are  so 
cowardly  as  not  to.  sustain  hunger  1  Let 
them  be  stripped  of  their  arms  and  uniforms^ 
and  instantly  chased  away.  Such  are  not 
worthy  of  participating  with  us  in  the 
honour  of  saving  our  country !  You  cannot 
receive  any  bread  before  to-morrow ;  show 
yourselves  therefore  capable  of  surmounts 
ing  every  thingr.  No  more  murmurs  :  Li- 
berty for  ever  r'  On  this,  the  whole  camp 
began  to  shout — ^*^  Liberty  for  ever !  Long 
live  our  father !" 

While  Dumouriez  was  thus  occupied  by 
turns  in  opposing  the  enemy,  and  soothing, 
reprimanding,  and  acquiring  the  confidence 
of  his  own  troops,  a  great  event  had  oc- 
curred at  Paris,  which  produced  a  complete 
change  in  the  nature  and  form  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  verv  moment  when  the  King 
of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army» 
had  driven  the  French  from  the  camp  of 
Grandprey,  and  Longwy  and  Verdun  were 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  a  national  con- 
vention had  assembled,  royalty  was  abolish- 
ed, and  France  declared  a  republic* 

This  intelligence  soon  reached  the  camp 
of  St.  Menehould,  and  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  three  commissioners,  who 
ordered  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
administered  to  the  troops ;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, even  had  he  been  other- 
wise inclined,  was  under  tl)e  necessity  of 
exhibiting  a  prompt  obedience. 

The  deputies,  Sillery,  Carra,  and  Prienr, 
had  been  selected  on  purpose  to  procure 
the  accession  of  the  army  to  the  late  decree 
of  the  convention ;  and  their  success  did  not 
belie  the  expectations  which  had  been  con- 
ceived of  them,  for  being  indignant  at  the 
supposed  treachery  of  the  king,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  "  a  horde  of  foreign  mercenaries," 
they  consented  with  joy  to  pass  from  a  monar-^ 
chal  to  a  republican  form  of  government. f 

The  Prussian  monareh  had  already  be- 
come tired  of  a  war,  whence  he  could  reap 
neithet  glory  nor  advantage,  and  began  to 

*  National  CoFrvsNnoN—STtenier  21, 179S. 

**  The  national  aasembly  decreei,  that  rxnniiw  m 
dboUtked  in  France ; 

"  That  all  puhUc  acts  ihall  be  dated—'  The  fini 
year  of  the  French  RepuUie;' 

«  That  the  seal  of  the  state  ahall  be  changed,  aid 
have  for  legend  *  French  Republic  ^ 

**  And  that  the  natioaal  aeal  shall  represent  a  wo- 
man sitting  on  a  bundle  of  anns,  and  having  in  hei^ 


hand  a  pike  with  the  cap  of  liberty  upon  it ;  oa 
the  exereue  shall  be  engraved,  <  Archives  of  tb* 
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Irish  for  an  opportaoity  of  withdnwingr  his 
amy,  the  safety  of  which  had  now  become 
precarious.  It  was  with  this  intention,  that 
he  sent  Colonel  Manstein,  his  adjutant- 
general,  to  the  French  head-quarter«,  on 
Uie  22d  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  conference  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  about  the  mutual  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, AAer  many  compliments  on  both 
sides,  it  was  finally  resoWed  to  discontinue 
skirmishinfiT  in  front  of  their  respective 
camps,  and  a  suspension  of  arms  accord- 
ingly took  place  in  that  direction.  Du- 
mouriea,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  took 
advantage  of  this  event,  for  he  instantly  des- 
patched orders  to  General  Dubounuet,  who 
was  stationed  at  Notre  Dame  de  Pkpine,  in 
the  neigMwurhood  of  Chalons,  to  march  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  to  Fresne, 
near  Sommievre,  while  General  Despres- 
Crassier  was  to  advance  with  two  thousand 
foot  and  a  thousand  horse  to  Espense  and 
Noirlien.  He  also  despatched  eighteen 
squadrons  of  ligrht  horse,  under  Trecheville, 
towards  Sommievre,  Herpont,  and  Moyon, 
on  pcnrpose  to  occupy  the  right  flank  of  the 
combined  army;  and  he  repeated  his  in- 
jnnctions  to  Lieutenant-general  d*Harville 
to  proceed  to  point  Faurgves,  and  even  as 
far  as  St.  Hilary. 

As  the  Prussians,  by  the  armistice  in  the 
van,  sacrificed  the  emigrants  who  had  ad- 
vanced in  flank,  the  latter  were  forced  hj 
these  movements  to  fall  back  from  Sui- 
eppe,  which  they  had  reached,  towards 
Croix-en-Champagne,  where  they  already 
began  to  anticipate  the  fate  that  was  prepar- 
ing for  them,  cut  this  was  not  all ;  for  Colo- 
nel Ti'echeville,  at  the  head  of  a  bod^  of 
horse,  advanced  boldly  in  the  rear  of*^  the 
Prussians,  and  obtained  much  booty ;  while 
General  Neuilly,  E&arching  from  Papavant 
with  the  light  troops,  took  a  circuit  by  the 
forest  of  Argonne,  on  purpose  to  annoy  the 
enemy's  left  wing.  Beumonville*s  ad- 
vanced guard  at  the  same  time  penetrated  by 
Marque  across  the  forest  to  the  old  camp  of 
Grandprey,  and  by  cutting  off  the  supplies 
of  provision,  carried  on  a  still  more  fatal  and 
.  destructive  species  of  warfare. 

The  treaty  relative  to  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  negotiated  by  Colonel  Manstein, 
on  behalf  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  extend- 
ed only  to  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and 
Hessian  troops,  for  the  unfortunate  exiles 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  in 
thiseviel. 

The  unhappy  emigrants  being  now  con- 
sidered as  rebels,  in  conseouence  of  this 
concession,  the  Prussian  adjutant-general 
aasored  Domories  that  his  majesty  was 
no  longer  desirous  of  continuing  the  war 
against  Fianee;  that  he  did  not  wish  to 


intermeddle  either  in  respect  to  her  constitu- 
tion or  government,  but  merely  expected 
that  the  King  should  be  liberated  from  his 
confinement,  and  his  authority  restored  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  existed  previously  to 
the  10th  of  August. 

In  reply  to  these  propositions,  which  were 
unnecessary  before  the  combined  forces 
entered  France,  but  had  now  become  im- 

Sracticable,  the  general  presented  Colonel 
lanstein  with  the  official  documents  just 
received  from  Paris,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  national  assembly  had  been  changed 
for  a  national  convention,  and  the  monarchy 
converted  into  a  republic. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  utmost  cordiality 
subsisted  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
two  armi^.  Dumouri^z  presented  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  coffee,  suffar,  fruit, 
and  wheaten  bread,  of  which  he  Knew  the 
monarch  to  be  in  want,  while  the  troops 
divided  their  rations  of  provisions  with  tne 
enemy,  who  were  dyinjpr  ofhunger,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  oi  the  dysentery. 

Colonel  Thouvenot,  accordmg  to  instruc- 
tions, repaired  next  day  to  the  head-quartera 
at  Hans,  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  of  La 
Lune,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  the  French  ge- 
neral, wishing  to  take  advantage  of  these 
friendly  dispositions,  with  his  usual  readi- 
ness and  ability  drew  up  a  memorial,  in 
which  he  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  war 
on  the  house  of  Austria,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  that  it  was  his 
mterest  to  detach  himself  from  an  alliance  at 
once  unnatural  and  disadvantageous.  But 
these  remarks  appear  to  have  been  disagree- 
able to  his  majesty ;  for  an  aid-de-camp  was 
soon  after  despatched  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  with  a  manifesto  couched  in  the  same 
haughty  tone  as  his  former  proclamations. 
This  production  appeared  so  harsh  and  ill- 
timed  to  Dumounez,  that  he  spoke  to  the 
officer  to  whose  care  it  had  been  intrusted, 
thus ; — **  Sir,  I  took  the  liberty  to  transmit 
a  memorial  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  I 
did  not  address  myself  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  undoubtedly  mistakes  a  French 
commandeMn-chief  for  a  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam ;  tell  him  that  the  truce  ceases 
from  this  moment,  and  that  I  have  given 
orders  for  that  purpose  in  your  presence.*' 
The  necessary  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made,  and  the  French  army  rejoiced 
greatly  at  the  event,  for  they  began  to  be 
jealous  of  the  frequent  communications  that 
took  place  between  their  general  and  the 
Prussians.  The  conferences  having  been 
thus  broken  off,  the  situation  of  the  grand 
army  became  every  day  more  critical,  but  it 
mi  gat  still  have  been  relieved  from  its  em- 
barrassments by  a  victory,  and  a  council  of 
war  was  held,  at  which  it  was  determined 
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to  hazard  the  event  of  a  battle,  iti  express 
opposition  to  the  private  opinion  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  necessary  instruc- 
tions were  accordingly  given  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  afVer  the  combined  army  had  been 
arawn  out,  and  the  signal  for  action  was 
expected  with  impatience,  Frederick  Wil- 
..am,  with  his  usual  irresolution,  command- 
«»d  the  troops  to  retire.* 

As  it  was  now  not  judged  advisable 
either  to  advance  or  risk  a  general  action, 
and  the  havoc  of  famine  and  disease  in- 
creasing daily  in  the  allied  camp,  proper 
precautions  were  adopted  to  withdraw  the 
troops  as  soon  as  possible  from  this  scene 
of  death  and  desolation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  who  had 
threatened  to  avenge  the  cause  of  sove- 
reigns, to  restore  the  dispossessed  nobles, 
to  rebuild  the  violated  altars,  and  to  rein- 
state the  deposed  monarch,  were  obliged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  night,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  flight,  and  insure  their  own 
safety.  The  camp  of  La  Lune  was  accord- 
ingly abandoned  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
30th  of  September,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeaing  morning,  the  main  body  fell 
back  about  a  league,  the  artillery  and  heavy 
bag^ore  having  been  sent  off  before.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  Dumouriez  im- 
mediately sent  a  courier  to  the  minister  of 
war  ;f  and  despatched  General  Dampierre 
with  a  brigade  of  infantry ;  the  latter  found 
the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sians strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  men 
and  horses,  while  the  ditches  were  so  full 
of  blood,  that  many  of  the  sick  had  fallen 
into  them,  and  actually  perished  there. 
Such  a  position  as  this  became  untenable, 
on  account  of  the  infection  arising  from 


*  Tableu  Hiatorique  et  Politique  de  I'Europe, 
par  Segur,  ex-amboandeur,  2d  edition,  torn.  u. 

t  Copy  of  a  LtUerfrom  General  Dumouriez  to 
tke  Mitdfier  at  War. 

«  Mr  DEAR  Skrvan— llie  Pruiwans  are  in  full 
rotreat;  the  brave  Beunionville,  who  has  been 
christened  the  <  French  Ajax/haa  taken  within 
these  two  daye  firom  them  above  four  hundred 
men,  more  than  fifty  wagons,  and  above  two 
hundred  horses.  By  what  we  can  learn  from  the 
raisoneri  and  desertere,  their  army  is  wasted  by 
fatigue,  famine,  and  the  bloody  flux.  The  enemy 
march  always  by  night,  only  going  one  or  two 
leagues  during  the  day-time  to  cover  their  baggage 
and  artillery;. 

"  I  have  reinforced  Beumonville,  who  had  above 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  who  will  not  rest  until 
be  has  exterminated  them.  This  day  I  shall  join 
and  assist  him.  I  have  sent  you  copies  of  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  enem^,  which  I  have  caused 
to  be  printed,  that  no  suspicion  may  arise.  I  hope, 
if  the  troops  have  any  confidence  m  me,  to  winter 
It  Brussels.  Assure  the  augtist  assembly  of  the 
«vereign  people  that  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have 
rendered  the  tyrants  incapable  of  doing  us  any 
furtlier  mischief,  DoMot/anz." 


epidemic  maladies,  and  it  was  accordingly 
relinquished  by  the  French. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  re* 
treatof  the  Prussians  from  Cnampagne  waa 
effected  widi  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  it 
is  extremely  probable,  notwithstanding  tb« 
acknowledgea  talents  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  bravery  and  perse* 
verance  displayed  on  this  occasion  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  himself,  that  if  the  whole 
French  army  had  proceeded  in  pursuit, 
while  CuBtine  advanced  on  the  side  of 
Coblentz,  they  would  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  capitulating.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  camp  of  La  Lune  to  Luxem- 
bourg does  not  exceed  twenty-eight  leagues, 
yet  no  less  than  three  whole  weeks  were 
consumed  in  the  route.  As  part  of  the 
way  led  through  a  marshy  country,  and  the 
roads  were  broken  up  by  the  rains,  while 
the  neighbouring  rivers  overflowed  their 
banks,  but  little  progress  could  be  made ; 
accordingly,  the  troops  oflen  marched  from 
break  of  day  until  ni^ht,  without  advanc- 
ing more  than  five  or  six  miles.  The  whole 
army  was  literally  stuck  fast  in  the  mud 
during  a  week,  before  the  village  of  Grand* 
prey ;  and  in  order  to  save  the  artillenr,  it 
became  necessary  to  cut  down  part  of  the 
neighbouring  forests,  and  by  placing  the 
trees  side  by  side,  a  new  road  was  con- 
structed with  infinite  toil,  for  the  cannon 
and  baggage. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Generals  Stengel, 
Beurnonville,  Galland,  and  Chazot,  al- 
though at  too  great  a  distance  to  produce 
any  considerable  effect,  hung  upon  their 
flanks  and  rear,  cut  off  the  stragglers,  and 
destroyed  all  the  forage  and  provisions  they 
could  find  in  the  neighbourhood.  Valence, 
on  being  nominated  to  succeed  Arthur 
Dillon,  attacked  and  carried  several  of 
their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to  agree  to 
the  surrender  of  Longwy  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Verdun,  before  he  would  consent  tc 
an  armistice.* 

At  length  on  the  23d  of  October,  the 
Prussian  army  reached  Austrian  Flanders, 
reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  by 
famine  and  the  dysentery,  with  the  sui* 
viving  soldiers  entirely  destitute  of  shoes, 
clothes,  and  not  unfrequently  even  of  arras, 
All  the  way  from  the  height  of  Hans  to  the 
fortress  of  Luxembourg  was  strewed  with 

*  This  armistice  is  so  far  memorable,  as  it  af- 
forded the  first  opportunity  of  recognising  the 
republic,  by  the  admission  of  Uie  following  art^ 
cle : — 

**  Pour  donner  a'  la  presente  convention  la  pins 
grande  authenticite',  eile  sera  revetue  du  st^eau  du 
Pevple  Francois,  et  de  relui  de  S.  M.  \c  lo;  de 
Pruase.*'— "  To  give  gnsater  authenticity  to  this 
convention,  it  shall  be  invested  with  the  seal  of 
the  French  people,  and  that  of  his  maicsty  tLs 
Kingof  Phiasia.''  ' 
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die  wreck  of  the  fkiffittves ;  the  camp  equi- 
page was  abandoned,  and  half  of  the  cavalry 
etuer  killed  or  rendered  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. (14) 

Thos,  afler  the  loss  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  Prussian  ana  Austrian 
tfoopa,  the  sacrifice  of  the  French  king, 
princes,  and  nobility,  and  the  recognition 
of  that  very  republic  which  had  been  threat- 
ened with  annihilation,  ended  this  memora- 
ble campaign ;  in  which,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  the  fate 
of  a  great  empire  was  decided  without  a 
general  battle.  A  variety  of  obvious  causes 
may  be  assigned  for  the  failure  of  this  ex- 
pecition.  The  grand  army  took  the  field 
at  too  late  a  season  of  the  year  for  effective 
operations;  the  indiscriminate  vengeance 
of  the  allied  courts,  instead  of  dividing, 
iiiiited  France ;  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  war  with  the 
Turits,  had  been  rendered  unable  to  fulfil 
itB  engagements;  while  the  increasing 
jealousies  of  ancient  rivalship,  and  the 
secret  and  perhaps  separate  views  of  those 
princes  who  publicly  professed  to  restore 
the  mitre  and  the  crown,  perpetually  inter- 
vened, so  as  to  prevent  a  cordial  union. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  difficulties 
of  the  original  enterprise  and  the  consti- 
tutional versatility  of  the  hero  of  the  league. 
Such  was  the  fatal  impolicy  of  the  orij^nal 
measure,  that  it  involved  in  certain  rum  all 
those  whom  it  professed  to  save ;  it  whetted 
the  axe  of  the  executioner,  and  prepared 
the  scaflbld  for  the  unhappy  king ;  it  put 
an  end  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  converted 
monarchal  France  into  a  military  common- 
wealth, and  at  length  endangered,  not  the  re- 
pose alone,  but  the  independence  of  E  urope. 

In  the  course  of  a  single  fortnight  auer 
the  publication  of,  the  two  celebrated  de- 


(14)  The  distitsMM  of  the  Pramaiis  on  this 
rataMt  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  those 
eodored  by  the  French  emigrants.  Abandoned 
by  their  recent  allies  in  the  treaty  for  the  exchange 
ot  prisoners,  they  were  exposed  to  every  species 
ot  sufilcring  afler  that  event.  During  the  retreat 
they  were  chiefly  employed  as  a  rear-guard,  and 
aecording  to  an  impartial  historiart,*  "  both  con- 
jpHrors  and  conquered,  united  in  showering  their 
indisnation  upon  these  unfortunate  persons.  The 
■gea  and  infirm,  who  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
mardi  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Frendi,  and  were  immediately  put  to  the  sword, 
whila  tiie  Pniasian  huszars  plundered  them  with 
die  most  revolting  indignity.*'  Such  was  the  fate 
of  thone.  who  but  a  few  months  before  had  en- 
tered FVance,  with  the  threat  of  reduning  the 
people  to  unoondidonal  sufalmission-  While  it  is 
mspbasible  to  avoid  commiserating  the  sufferings 
of  these  unhappy  persons,  it  cannot  be  deni^ 
that  thev  were  well  merited,  and  aflbrd  a  solemn 
warning  to  all  who  would  invoke  die  interference 
of  Ibreignen  in  the  internal  disputes  of  their 
3wn  oouTitry. 

*  Lacretelle. 

H 


durations  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
Louis  XVI.  was  not  only  suspended,  but " 
imprisoned ;  and  immediately  afWr  the 
treacherous  surrender  of  Longwy  and 
Verdun,  royalty  itself  was  abrogated,  and 
the  republic  proclaimed.  Nor  was  this 
all:  the  preaominant  faction,  driven  tc 
despair  by  the  approach  of  a  victorious 
army,  not  only  planned  and  perpetrateu 
the  e^crable  massacres  of  Septemoer,  but 
swore  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Cape- 
tian  race.  From  this  moment,  too,  the 
democracy  of  France,  wielded  by  a  coarse 
but  irresistible  arm,  afler  demolishing  the 
nobles,  the  dignified  clersy,  and  the  throne 
was  uplifted  to  crush  aU  the  surrounding 
states. 

It  has  been  before  intimated,  that  the 
capture  of  Longwy,  and  the  approach  of 
the  Prussians,  spread  an  instantaneous 
alarm  throughout  Paris,  and  that  the  as- 
sembly itself  was  not  exempt  from  the 
f)anic.  At  this  awful  moment,  suspicion 
odged  in  every  heart,  and  terror  was  de- 
picted upon  every  countenance.  Danton, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  stood  fopvard  in 
the  assembly  on  this  occasion:  he  ob- 
served, that  there  were  more  than  80,000 
stand  of  arms  in  Paris  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons,  and  with  these  he  proposed 
to  equip  a  volunteer  army,  who  should  sally 
forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  This  proposal 
was  immediately  adopted ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree  for  disarming  all  sus- 
pected persons.  Danton  was  at  this  time 
closely  connected  with  M.  Robespierre, 
who  occupied  the  situation  of  public  ac- 
cuser, and  with  M.  Marat,  a  Prussian,' 
now  become  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Jacobin  club ;  and  to  this  execrable  trium- 
virate, the  horrors  of  the  sanguinary  mas- 
sacres of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  are 
to  be  imputed.  Instead  of  directing  the 
enrolment  of  volunteers  to  be  made  in  their 
respective  sections  with  orde^  and  quiet- 
ness, they  directed  that  the  alarm  guns 
should  be  fired  at  two  o'clock;  that  the 
tocsin,  or  alarm  bell,  should  be  sounded ; 
that  the  country  should  be  proclaimed  in 
danger;  and  that  the  populace  of  Paris 
should  be  summoned  to  meet  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  whence,  as  they  pretended,  they 
were  to  march  in  a  body  to  meet  the  ap- 
enemy.    It  is  only  justice  to  the 


Parisians  to  say,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
they  showed  more  discretion  than  their 
rulers;  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
assembled  in  their  respective  sections  to 
enrol  their  names  as  the  defenders  of  their 
country.    A  great  concourse  was  however 


*  Lempriere's  Bioff.  IMct  represents  Marat  u 
having  been  bom  at  Beaudor,  near  Neufchatel,  in 
SwitzeHand,  in  1744.  W.  6. 
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ooliectsdy  composed,  as  the  Girondk  party 
(which  derired  its  name  from  the  depart- 
ment which,  returned  its  leading  members) 
assert,  partly  of  assassins,  hired  by  the 
Mountain  party  (which  took  its  name 
from  its  members  occupying  the  highest 
seats  in  the  convention),  and  at  the  head  of 
which,  at  this  moment,  stood  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat.  The  resolutions  of 
the  assembly  had  scarcely  been  formed, 
when  a  number  of  voices  exclaimed,  that 
<*  they  were  ready  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  their  country,  and  to  march 
against  their  forei^  enemies ;  but  they  must 
first  purge  the  nation  of  its  domestic  foes  !'* 

Without  further  deliberation,  a  party  of 
armed  men  proceeded  to  the  Cannes,  where 
a  number  of  the  non-juring  priests  were 
detained  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  of 
putting  in  force  Uieir  sentence  of  banish- 
ment; and  there,  in  cold  blood,  the  re- 
morseless assassins  sacrificed  every  one  of 
these  defenceless,  and  probably  innocent 
men.  From  the  Cannes,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Abbey  Prison,  in  which  were  con- 
fined the  Swiss  officers,  and  those  arrested 
for  treasonable  offences  against  the  nation 
on  the  10th  of  Au^st  The  murderers 
proceeded  with  a  kind  of  method  in  their 
crimes.  They  empannelled  a  jury,  nine  of 
whom,  it  is  said,  were  Italians,  or  assassins 
from  Avignon,  and  the  other  three,  French. 
Before  these  self-constituted  judges,  the 
wretched  prisoners  underwent  a  summary 
examination.  The  watchword  that  pro- 
nounced the  culprit  guilty,  was,  *^I1  taut 
le  'larger,^'  (he  must  be  set  at  liberty,) 
when  the  victim  was  precipitated  from  the 
door,  to  pass  through  a  defile  of  miscreants 
differently  armed,  and  he  was  cut  to  pieces 
with  sabres,  or  pierced  through  with  in- 
numerable pikes.  Some  they  acquitted, 
and  these  were  declared  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  accompanied  to  their 
respective  homes  by  some  ot  the  banditti. 

The  whole  of  the  staff-officers  of  the 
8wiss  guards  were  massacred,  except  their 
commander,  M.  d*Affry. 


The  assassins  continQed  the  whole  night 
of  the  dd  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  prison  of 
tne  Chatelet,  whence  they  proceeaed  to  the 
prison  of  La  Force,  where  the  ladies  of 
the  conrt,  who  were  arrested  on  the  lOth 
of  August,  were  confined^    In  this  dun- 

feon  was  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
^rincess  de  Lamhalle,  the  friend  and  confi* 
dante  of  the  queen.  This  ill-fated  princes? 
was  dragged  from  her  bed,  and  her  head 
being  severed  from  her  body,  her  mangled 
corpse  was  exposed  to  every  kind  of  indigi- 
nity ;  and  the  head,  fixed  upon  a  spike,  was 
carried  to  the  temple,  and  shown  to  the 
unfortunate  queen,  who  fainted  at  the  hor- 
rid sight.  Madame  de  Tonrzelie,  her 
daughter,  and"  some  other  ladies,  who 
were  confined  in  the  same  prison,  were 
spared. 

These  dreadful  massacres  lasted  the 
whole  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  At 
the  Abbey  prison,  159  were  massacred, 
exclusive  ot  M.  M.  d'Auorremont,  Rosoy 
and  de  la  Porte,  who  had  been  previously 
beheaded  ;  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Fermin, 
92  unfortunate  victims  suffered;  at  the 
Cannes,  141 ;  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Force, 
168 ;  at  the  Chatelet,  214 ;  at  the  Concier- 
gerie,  85 ;  at  the  Bicetre,  153 ;  at  the  clois- 
ter of  the  Bemardins,  73 ;  in  all  amount- 
ing to  the  shocking  number  of  me  thou^ 
aand  and  eighty-Jive,  The  number  of  the 
assassins  have  been  variously  reported ; 
but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  they  did 
not  exceed  two  or  three  hundred. 

The  example  of  Paris  was  fatally  imi- 
tated in  other  places,  particularly  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  prisoners,  who  had  been  con- 
fined at  Orleans  for  state  offences,  wero 
ordered  thither  by  the  national  assembly, 
on  the  8th  of  September.  The  preceding 
evening  a  party  of  assassins  proceeded 
from  Paris,  and  as  soon  as  the  prisoners 
arrived,  massacred  them  on  the  spot.  Thus 
perished  the  Duke  of  Brissac,  tne  Bishop 
of  Maudes,  and  about  thirty  others.  At 
Lyons  also  some  prisoners  were  ma 
cred  on  the  9th. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Bfinu  taken  by  the  French— Surrender  of  Womn,  Mentz,  and  Franclbrt^War  declared  against  Sw- 
dinla  by  France— Conquest  of  Savoy— Of  Nice— Geneva  acknowledges  the  French  Republic— Un- 
successful Attack  of  the  Austrians  upon  Lisle- Damouriez's  Successes  in  the  Netheriands— Battle  ol 
Gemappe— Privations  of  the  French  Anny— £vacuatk>n  of  Francfbrt  by  the  French— Dumouriea 
pain  to  Paris  to  save  the  lile  of  the  King. 

At  the  very  moment  wlien  Dumouriez,  i  collected  in  haste,  and  bereave^  of  their 
at  the  head  of  a  few  undisciphned  forces,  original  leader,  was  strugglingr  asainst  the 
not  exceeding,  as  he  asserts,  17,000  men,  I  efforts  of  the  combined  army  in  the  plains 
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cf  Champagne,  prodigious  exertions  were 
made  throughout  the  whole  French  empire. 
Camps  were  formed  on  all  the  frontiers, 
and  swarms  of  armed  citizens  were  put  in 
motion  against  the  enemy  in  every  possi- 
ble direction.  While  the  fate  of  the  em- 
pire appeared  as  yet  uncertain,  inroads 
were  made  into  the  territories  of  hostile 
powers;  and  those  very  states  that  had 
entertained  the  project  of  dismembering 
France,  were  themselves  taught  to  expe- 
rience all  the  horrors  of  dianemberment. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Custine  com- 
menced his  march,  at  the  head  of  about 
20,000  troops,  and  proceeded  directly  to 
Spires,  which  contained  immense  maga- 
zines belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  me 
Anstrians  having  recently  withdrawn  a 
body  of  12,000  troops  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Landau  to  invest  the  fortress  of 
Thionville,  that  portion  of  Germany  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  was  en- 
tirely unprotected,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
oppose  his  proeresB  but  about  4000  troops 
belonging  to  tne  emperor  and  the  Elector 
of  Mentz. 

On  his  arrival  at  Spires,  the  French  ge- 
neral found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  their  right  being  posted  on  a  decli- 
vity, with  a  ravine  in  front,  while  the  left 
was  flanked  with  gardens  surrounded  bv 
steep  hedges.  Notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  their  position,  Custine  lost  not  a  moment 
in  commencing  the  attack.  While  his 
troops  were  forming  for  this  purpose  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  four  bat- 
talions had  been  despatched  to  take  posses- 
don  of  a  height  whiph  not  only  commanded 
bat  overhung  the  enemy's  left  flank.  On 
this  they  retired  within  the  city,  and  the 
French  general  advancing  in  pursuit,  orders 
were  issued  to  force  the  gates  by  means  of 
cannon ;  but  on  perceiving  that  the  soldiers 
were  animated  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  ardour,  he  preferred  to  make  use  of  the 
hatchets  of  the  grenadiers.  One  of  them  was 
'  accordingly  cut  open  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes :  another  experienced  the  same  fate, 
and  the  Germans,  on  seeing  themselves  re- 
pulsed on  all  sides,  immeoiately  retired  to 
the  booses,  in  the  walls  of  which  loop-holes 
had  been  formed  for  their  musketry,  and 
as  the  enemy  advanced  they  poured  down 
an  incessant  fire  upon  them.  For  a  moment 
the  French  troops  gave  war  under  this 
g^ling  fire,  but  tne  general,  having  placed 
sight-ponnden  and  howitzers  at  the  head 
of  his  columns,  was  soon  enabled  to  rally 
his  troops,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing the  Austrians  to  evacuate  the  city,  with 
the  loss  of  eight  hundred  slain  during  the 
action.  The  fruits  of  this  day's  victory, 
besides  the  mastizines,  coifeisted  of  2,900 
prisoners,  who  liid  down  their  arms  and 


were  sent  to  France,  five  stand  of  colours, 
and  a  contribution  of  450,000  livres,  leviea 
principally  on  the  opulent  ecclesiastics. 

7*1)0  conquest  of  Spires,  and  the  complete 
defeat  and  subsequent  capitulation  of  the 
troops  intrusted  with  its  protection,  not 
only  affrighted  the  garrisons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  which  soon  experienced  a 
similar  fate,  but  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
court  rather  than  avoid  the  protection  of 
France,  as  a  fruitless  resistance  would  only 
expose  them  to  a  bombardment.  Custine, 
taking  advantagre  of  the  terrors  recently 
impressed  bv  his  arms,  marched  against 
Worms,  on  the  21st  of  October,  whicn  im- 
mediately surrendered ;  and  the  valuable 
magazines  contained  in  that  citjr  not  only 
produced  a  timely  supply  of  provisions  and 
necessaries  for  his  own  troups,  but  served 
also  to  cut  off  the  resources  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  now  desirous  to  obtain  possession 
of  Mentz,  which  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Germany. 
He  accordingly  appeared  before  that  place 
while  still  unprepared  for  a  siege,  and  de- 
fended only  by  a  feeble  garrison,  which, 
after  the  exchange  of  some  cannon  shot, 
immediately  capitulated,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this,  several 
detachments  from  the  same  army,  proceed- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  river,  appeared 
suddenly  before  Francfort  The  inhabi- 
tants were  greatly  astonished  to  find  two 
columns  of  French  at  their  gates,  the  one 
commanded  by  General  Neuwinger,  and 
the  other  by  Colonel  Houchard ;  but,  be- 
fore they  could  recover  from  their  surprise, 
the  magistrates  received  a  summons  to 
adL.it  these  troops  within  their  walls.  As 
the  sole  defence  of  the  city  consisted  of  a 
broad  oitch,  and  the  enemy's  cannon  were 
already  pointed,  resistance  became  unavail- 
ing;  the  ke>8  ii  ere  accordingly  presented ; 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Maine  became 
tributary  to  the  victors,  while  Hesse, 
Hanau,  and  the  neighbouring  country  sup- 
plied Uiem  with  provisions.  The  French 
general,  having  exasperated  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  bv  enjoining  them 
to  pay  the  sum  of  -two  millions  of  florins, 
within  a  certain  period,  under  pain  of 
military  execution,  committed  a  great  mis- 
take in  placing  a  slender  garrison  in  the 
place;  for  the  municipal  ofiicers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
incited  Uie  inhabitants  to  rise  upon  them, 
and  succeeded  without  much  diflScvlty  in 
liberating  themselves  from  the  op'titsssive 
dominion  of  a  band  of  foreigners. 

WTiile  these  operations  were  taking  place 
at  F  incf  jrt,  Cfoblentz  was  menaced  by 
the  F  encL,  and  the  important  fortress  ol 
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Ehrenbreitstein  would,  perhaps^  have  fall- 
en, had  it  not  been  for  the  forced  march  of 
the  Hessians.  Friedberfir,  and  the  salt  pits 
of  Neuhein,  were  seized  upon  by  a  body 
of  troops  under  Houchard,  while  other 
detachments  took  possession  of  Hombourg, 
Usineen,  and  Veelbourg ;  and  in  all  these 
expeditions,  care  was  Uken  to  insure  the 
&TOur  of  the  peasantry  by  the  most  ex- 
emplary moderation,  while  the  princes, 
,  nobles,  and  dignified  clergy,  were  treated 
with  great  harshness,  and  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  in  particular,  experienced  the 
marked  enmity  of  the  French  generals. 

While  the  Imperial  and  Prussian  eagles 
were  flying  before  the  army  of  Dumounez, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Lahn, 
and  the  Maine  resounded  with  the  shouts 
of  the  victorious  French,  preparations  had 
been  already  made  to  canry  the  three-co- 
loured standard  into  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  avenore  the  real  or 
supposed  injuries  committea  by  the  court 
of  Turin. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  Victor  Amadeus  HI.  King  of 
Sardinia,  attached  by  a  triple  marriage  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  displayed  a  decided 
hostility  to-  the  recent  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  was  at  length 

S  re  vailed  upon  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Count 
'Artois,  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
princes  and  nobles.  This  declaration, 
combined  with  a  number  of  hostile  indica- 
tions, at  length  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  national  assembly,  who,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  passed  a  decree,  de- 
claring war  against  the  King  of  Sardinia.* 
The  French,  who  had  been  little  ambi- 
tious of  following  the  wise  maxim  of  the 
Romans,  never  to  engage  in  war  with  more 
than  one  state  at  a  time,  had,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  event,  appointed  Montesquieu, 
In  the  spring  of  1791,  to  the  command  of 
the  southern  departments.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer,  >  this  general  de- 
nounced the  hostile  preparations  t)f  the 
King  of  Sardinia ;  and  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember he  entered  Savoy,  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Melian,  with  nearly  20,000  troops, 
without  recurring  to  the  formality  ox  a 
manifesto.  Chamberri,  the  capital,  imme- 
diately surrendered  on  his  approach,  and 
he  subdued  the  whole  dutchy,  without  ex- 
periencinff  any  serious  resistance. 

While  Montesquieu  overran  one  portion 
a^  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 

•  National  Assembly. — September  16, 1792. — 
TIm  minister  for  foreign  affiun  informed  the  as- 
■eicbly,  "  that  the  executive  oounoil  had  renolved 
that  war  should  be  declared  a^^aiDSt  the  Kins  of 
Sardinia;  his  upenly  encouniflm^  French  rebels, 
and  insulting  the  ambaseador  from  France,  having 
rendered  such  a  step  necessary. 


Anselme,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Var,  prepared  to  attack  another.  Ha 
accordmgly  commenced   his  march,  and 

,  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  citv  of 
Nice.  He  then  commenced  the  blockade 
of  Montalban,  which  soon  capitulated,  and« 
having  obtained  possession  ot  Villa  Franca, 
a  frigate,  a  sloop  of  war,  several  magae 
zines,  filled  with  naval  stores,  and  one 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  became  the 

'  prey  of  the  republicans.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  the  French  ffeuend  re 
ceived  a  check  at  Sospello,  and  lost  several 

;  of  his  cannon ;  this  being  followed  by  a 
retreat  from  Castillon,  where  he  had  beea 
beaten,  he  was  immediately  suspended  by 

I  the  commissioners  who  attendee  his  army, 

I  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Paris.* 

At  this  period  of  the  war,  the  French 
made  a  number  of  proselytes  in  the  con* 
quered  countries.  A  society  of**  the  Friends 
of  Liberty  and  Equality,*^  was  established 
at  Chamberri,  and  another  at  Nice,  while 
the  inhabitants  were  eager  to  transmit  ad 
dresses  replete  with  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  France;  and  the  republic  of  Geneva 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  being  the  first 
independent  state  that  acknowledged  the 
repuolic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  <^ 
Turin  was  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable 
situation;  Nice  and  Villa  Franca  were 
already  lost ;  Savoy  was  annexed  to  France, 

*  General  Anselme.  This  officer,  previously 
to  the  revolution,  had  been  colonel  of  the  loyaJ 
grenadiers.  In  1791,  he  was  made  a  marechaidt 
camp,  and  on  the  SIst  of  Sep.  1792,  nominated 
successor  to  General  Monteequieu  by  the  executive 
council ;  bat  he  had  not  time  to  set  off  for  the 
head-quarters  of  the  southern  army,  as  the  con- 
vention rescinded  the  appointment  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  day.  He  however  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Var,  and  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  moderation,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Nice  demanded  for  him  the  rank  of  Mar> 
shal  of  France.  At  first,  all  bis  operations  proved 
successful,  and  victory  seemed  to  be  attached  U> 
his  standards,  but  he  at  length  experiei  c^a.n- 
verse  of  fortune,  and  was  soon  af)erwarc}8  sus- 
pended from  his  command  by  the  commissioiiera 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  They  informed 
the  convention,  *'  that  the  late  disasters  had  ori- 
ginated in  consequence  of  the  departure  frtim 
principles,  carelessness,  and  want  ot  circumffpeo 
tion,  on  the  part  of  General  Anselme ;  and  that 
bein^  fuUv  csnvinced  of  his  incapacity,  they  had 
nominated  Biion  to  succeed  him."  AltHough 
neither  treason  nor  venality  of  any  kind  appeared 
to  be  urged  ngainst  the  conqueror  of  Montalban, 
Nice,  and  Vifla  Franca,  yet  Tallien  moved  for  • 
decree  of  arrest;  but  Goupilleau  prevented  that 
measure  from  taking  place  immediately,  k^  uisia^ 
iiig  on  previously  hearing  the  oommissioaeis.  Ue 
was  however  imprisoned  in  the  abbey  a  short 
time  afterwards,  but  on  pleading  his  wounds,  per* 
mission  was  granted  to  retire  to  his  own  house. 
At  length,  he  was  fortunate  enonp^h  lo  be  acquitted 
of  all  the  charg^brought  against  him.  and  r» 
mained  in  obscurity  during  the  remainder  of  di» 
revolution. 
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under  the  name  of  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  by  a  decree  of  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber; the  island  of  Sardinia  was  menaced 
by  a  naral  armament;  and  the  republic 
threatened  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in 
Piedmont. 

Instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  defending  her  own  territories,  as  for- 
merly, France  now  threatened  all  her  ene- 
mies with  coercion,  and  proclaimed  *'  that 
the  country  was  no  lon^r  in  danger."* 
^t  this  memorable  period  upwards  of 
60,000  men,  under  the  Generals  Kellermann, 
Valence,  and  Chazot,  were  employed  in 
pnrsnit  of  the  retreating  Prussians ;  eigh- 
teen thousand  more,  commanded  by  d'lw- 
TOle,  had  assembled  at  Maubeuge :  La- 
bourdonnajre  had  collected  nearly  thirty 
thousand,  including  the  grarrisons  of  the 
northern  departments ;  Custine,  with  twenty 
thousand.  Kept  possession  of  Mentz  and 
Francfort ;  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
were  serring  under  Biron,  before  Strasburgh 
and  Huningen ;  the  successors  of  Montes- 
quieu and  Anselme  were  still  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thousand;  while  Benmonvilie, 
with  about  twenty-two  thousand  more  des- 
tined for  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, was  on  his  march  to  French  Flanders. 
Tlius  an  immense  body  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  troops  had  been  brought 
into  action,  and  cpreat  and  important  designs 
of  conquest  and  revenge  were  now  me- 
ditated. 

Dumouriez,  after  conducting  his  troops 
to  Vouzieres,  on  their  way  to  uie  relief  of 
Lisle,  repaired  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  a  plan  for  the  winter  campaign. 
After  remainmg  only  four  dajs  in  the  capi- 
tal, where  his  military  achievements  had 
rendered  him  extremely  popular,  he  set  out 
for  Valenciennes  on  the  20th  of  October, 
where  he  arrived  before  the  army. 

While  Dumouriez  had  defended  the  im- 

g>rtant  passes  leading  to  those  of  Argonne, 
nke  Albert  of  Saxe  Teschen,  the  Govern- 
or-general of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries, 
who  WAS  well  acquainted  with  the  weakness 
oi  the  French  in  that  quarter,  prepared  to 

invade  French  Flanders ;  and  in  the  course 

% 

*  Natioiial  CoTtrwHnon.—Oetobtr  20,  1792. 
The  Ibreign  enemiei  of  the  republic  having  been 
iiroed  to  quit  her  territories,  the  national  oonven- 
lOD  seizes  this  opportunity  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  to  the  French  armies. 

"  Qdaens  in  arms,  who  combat  for  the  rights  of 
■MB.  you  whose  courage  has  insured  the  trimnph 
oflibeity  and  equality,  a  grateful  country  addresses 
fou  through  us.  Receive  then  the  recompense  of 
the  danger,  the  fatigues,  and  the  sacrifices,  which 
have  marked  your  path  towards  glory.  The  na- 
ItooU  «  wivenUon  acooidingly  declares,  in  the  name 
of  th«  French  people,  that  yon  have  saved  the  ra- 
public  and  that  your  country  is  no  longer  in  dan- 
g»r." 
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of  a  few  days  presented  himself  before 
Lisle,  with  25,000  men,  and  an  immense 
train  of  artillery.  On  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  duke  summoned  the  city  to  suren- 
der.  To  which,  the  commander,  Marshal 
Rualt,  answered — *'^  We  have  just  renewed 
our  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation ;  to 
maintain  liberty  and  equality ;  or  to  die  at 
our  posts.  We  will  not  perjure  ourselves." 
The  Austrians  rejoined  by  openingr  their 
batteries  upon  the  town.  The  inhabitants, 
inspired  with  a  degree  of  extraodinary  hero- 
ism, caused  the  keys  of  the  city  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  great  square  and  hung  on  the 
tree  of  liberty,  at  the  same  time  determin- 
ing, that  whoever  presumed  to  remove 
them,  with  a  view  of  delivering  up  the  city, 
should  be  punished  with  instant  death. 
The  Archdutchess  Christiana,  consort  of 
Duke  Albert,  was  at  the  siege,  and  applied 
the  match  to  the  first  mortar  fired  upon  the 
occasion.  The  bombardment  continued  for 
eight  days,  during  which  period  the  bombs 
and  bullets  never  ceased  to  shower  destruc- 
tion on  this  seeminffiy  devoted  city;  but 
the  heroic  ardour  of  me  little  garrison,  join- 
ed to  the  well  regulated  enthusiasm  of  the 
inhabitants,  finally  prevailed,  and  the  as- 
sailants, unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  walls,  and  hearing  of  the  discomfiture 
of  the  combined  army,  retired  amidst  the 
maledictions  of  the  citizens,  two  thousand 
of  whose  houses  were  destroyed,  and  six 
thousand  damaged.  During  this  siege,  the 
women,  emulous  to  share  the  common  dan- 
ger, carried  water,  consoled  and  dressed  the 
wounded,  encouraged  the  combatants,  and 
even  danced  on  the  batteries  in  sight  of  the 
enemy. 

The  successes  of  the  French  about  this 
period  produced  a  desire  to  effect  a  revo- 
lution in  the  conquered  countries.  The 
national  convention  accordingl]r  decreed, 
*^  that  in  all  the  territories  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  the  generals  shall 
proclaim  peace,  fraternity,  and  equality ; 
abolish  tithes,  nobility,  and  feudal  services : 
that  they  shall  also  convoke  primary  as- 
semblies ;  but  none  of  the  privileged  orders 
are  to  be  allowed  to  vote  until  they  have 
sworn  to  renounce  their  privileges." 

Dumouriez  was  now  prepared,  with  a 
body  of  nearly  90,000  men,  to  make  a  third 
attack  upon  the  Austrian  Low  Countries. 
Having  made  all  the  necessary  militaiy 
arrangements,  he  resolved  to  enter  im- 
mediately on  the  campaigrn ;  but  he  did  not 
omit  to  provide  himself  with  arms  of  a  new 
kind,  far  more  destructive  to  the  power  of 
the  enemy  than  the  most  terrible  endues 
of  modern  warfare.  These  consisted  of 
pamphlets,  declarations,  advertisements, 
and  addresses,  drawn  up  with  skill,  and 
productive  of  so  powerful  an  effect,  that  the 
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Austrian  gv.vt.nment  found  it  necessary  to 
prohibit  "all  communication"  between  the 
two  nations.  The  French  general  himself 
penned  a  manifesto  with  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  announced  to  the  Belgians,  that 
his  troops  intended  to  enter  their  country, 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  brothers  and  friends ; 
tiiat  their  design  was  to  assist  them  in  the 
recovery  of  their  ancient  rights ;  that  they 
would  neither  intermeddle  in  their  ffoyern- 
ment  nor  their  laws ;  that  they  would  also 
leave  it  to  themselves  to  organize  what- 
ever constitution  they  might  be  inclined  to 
adopt ;  and  that  they  would  not  levy  any 
contribution,  nor  exercise  any  act  of  con- 
quest whatever. 

••  Provided,"  added  he,  •♦'you  but  esta- 
blish the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  re- 
nounce the  dommion  of  despots,  we  will 
become  your  supporters:  we  will  respect 
your  property  and  your  laws,  and  the  most 
rigid  disciphne  shall  prevail  throughout  the 
French  armies.  Belgians,  we  are  brethren ! 
Our  cause  is  the  same.  You  have  given 
80  many  proofs  of  impatience  under  the 
yoke,  that  we  cannot  entertain  the  least  ap- 
prehension of  being  obliged  to  treat  you 
as  enemies." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Austrians,  under 
he  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen,  determined  to 
adopt  a  defensive  system,  and  by  means  of 
a  war  of  posts,  provide  for  the  safAy  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Tlie  duke,  by  his  junc- 
tion with  General  Clairfait,  was  now  at  the 
head  of  25,000  men ;  and  Dumouriez,  in 
consequence  of  detachments  sent  on  other 
serv'  ^es,  had  no  more  than  32,000,  but  in 
order  .  oreserve  bis  superiority,  he  ordered 
Genera.  I'Har>nlle  to  reinforce  him  with 
his  corps,  li»,  VK)  strong.  Three  days  after 
this,  he  advanced  from  his  head-qusrters 
at  Manning,  and  the  first  skirmish  occi  rred 
with  the  Austrians  on  the  part  of  the 
Belgic  infantry,  who  of  their  own  accord 
attacked  tho  enemy's  advanced  posts  on 
the  village  o&'Thielin,  and  drove  them  before 
them ;  but  hdvinff  pursued  the  fugitives  in*:o 
the  plain  towards  the  mill  of  Bousac,  th3 
Imperial  hussars  became  the  assailants  \x\ 
their  turn,  and  four  companies  were  eithei 
Killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  French 
army  was  ranged  in  columns  along  the 
forest,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  readily 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  parallel  to  tiie 
village  of  Gemappe,  with  a  wood  in  the 
tear,  the  right  at  Hamery,  and  the  left  at 
Hormes;  it  being  rr^solved  to  attack  the 
Mcights  on  which  the  en^my  were  intrench- 
ed m  the  most  formidable  manner  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  day. 

The  French  commander-in-chief  having 
made  the  proper  dispositions  for  an  assault, 
B  vigorous  cannonade  was  begun  at  seven 


oVlock  in  the  morning,  which  lasted  untii 
ten.  It  appeared  to  Dumouriez,  that  it  wat 
necessary  lor  the  soldiers  to  commence  a 
conflict  with  bayonets  :  but  he  feigned  to 
hesitate  in  giving  the  order,  and  merely  com- 
manded the  batteries  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  city.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave  direc- 
tions that  the  village  of  Quareignon,  which 
protected  Gemappe  on  one  side,  should  be 
carried ;  and  this  point  was  speedily  gain- 
ed. At  noon,  all  was  disposed  for  a  ge- 
neral attack ;  it  was  confided  principally  to 
General  Beumonville,  called  by  Uumou- 
riez  "  the  French  Ajax,"  and  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Egalitd,  Duke  of  Orieans.*  The 
ardour  of  the  jsoldiers  was  not  to  be  re- 
pressed ;  and  the  first  line  of  redoubts  was 
almost  immediately  carried.  The  obsta- 
cles to  their  progress  seemed  however  to 
increase.  The  enemy's  cavalry  advanced 
at  this  instant  with  a  view  of  flanking  the 
French  columns ;  but  young  Egalite  was 
despatched  to  rally  the  troops,  and  attack 
the  second  line  of  redoubts.  This  assault 
was  favoured  by  the  third  regiment  of 
chasseurs,  and  the  sixth  of  hussars,  which 
arrived  in  time  to  charge  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  hold  them  in  check.  At  the 
same  time,  some  disorder  having  appeared 
in  the  cavalry  of  Beumonville,  while  he 
was  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry,  Dumouriez  himself  rallied  them, 
and  attacked  the  enemy's  horse  with  great 
vigour,  which  had  already  encroached  upon 
his  right  flank.  During  the  interval  of 
the  conflict  on  the  right,  the  left  wing  of 
the  French  had  carried  Gemappe,  and  the 
centre  had  obtained  possession  of  the  se- 
cond line  of  redoubts.  A  second,  though 
a  far  shorter  and  less  vigorous  engagement 
now  took  place  upon  the  heights.  The 
Austrians  were  at  len^h  obliged  to  retire 
in  disorder  and  precipitancy  upon  Mons. 

The  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  was 
the  reward  of  the  victory  of  Gemappe.  It 
is  difficult  to  state  with  precision  the  loss 
sustained  by  both  sides  in  this  enragsment 
Dumouriez  estimates  the  loss  of  the  Aus- 
trians at  four  thousand,  while  he  rates  his 
own  at  only  nine  hundred  killed  and  wound- 
ed. It  is,  however,  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  disadvantageous  situation 
of  the  latter,  that  this  account  is  highly 
improbable,  and  even  impossible,  f 

The  French,  pursuing  their  victorioun 
career,  obtained  possession  of  Ath,  and  of 
Tcurnay,  two  days  afWr  the  battle  of  G^ 
mappe ;  and  the  commandant  of  Dunkiric 
with  1,800  infantry  marched  to  Nieuport, 

*  Now  King  of  the  French,  under  the  title  of 
Looif  Phillippr>  I.  W.  G. 

t  Precis  Historique  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aii 
par  Lacretelle,  t  i.  p^  103. 
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()9U«nd,  and  Bruges,  all  of  which  immedi- 
ately opened  their  gates  at  his  approach. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Dumouriez 
entered  Mons,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  received  the  conquerors  as 
deliverers.  After  possessing  himself  with 
some  difficulty  of  the  heights  of  Anderlecht, 
the  French  general  despatched  Colonel 
Wesiermann  witf^  a  trumpet,  to  summon 
Brussels.  Marshal  Bender,  on  this,  im- 
mediately evacuated  that  city,  and  Du- 
mouriez entered  it  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and,  what  was  perhaps  still 
more  pleasing,  between  a  double  row  of 
Austrian  deserters,  who  lined  the  streets 
on  each  side,  and  amounted  to  more  than 
urar  thousand.* 

During  this  campaign,  Toumay,  Ma- 
lines,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  fell  in  succes- 
sion before  the  armies  of  France,  under  the 
command  of  General  Labourdonnaye ;  Lou- 
vain  and  Namur,  assigned  to  the  care  of 
the  Austrian  General  Beaulieu,  were  taken 
by  General  Valence.  Ostend  fell  on  the 
15th  of  November,  and  the  citadel  of  Na- 
mur surrendered  on  the  2d  of  December,  to 
General  Valence. 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was 
confined  to  General  Miranda,  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  declaration  of  the  States-ge- 
neral, that  by  "  virtue  of  treaties  no  ship  of 
war  could  enter,  *'  ascended  the  Scheldt 
with  a  flotilla  of  five  armed  vessels  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Moultson,(15^  and 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  so  much  vigour 
as  to  triumph  over  all  difficulties  in  a  few 
days. 

Thus  Dumouriez  in  some  measure  real- 
ized all  his  boastings ;  for,  within  the  space 
of  one  month  after  opening  the  campaign, 
notwithstanding  the  steady  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  the  not  less 
formidable  obstacles  relative  to  the  supply 
of  money,  clothes,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions, he  now  found  himself  completely 
master  of  all  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
whole  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Liege, 


*  SxTHntALCoHywimoji^Noo,  14, 1798. 

Ctpyofadetpatdk/romQeneral  Dttmouriex, 

-CiTizKW  President,— Yesterday,  I  proaented 
■jrtelf  before  BruMols:  the  Austrians  employed  a 
eonndeiable  fbroe  aniiiwt  me.  by  meant  of  which 
they  disputed  the  heights  of  Anderlecht  Desirous 
lo  spore  the  Uood  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  lay  all 
night  under  arms,  and  wa*  received  this  morning 
atBrome]M  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Brabant  natiorL 
Tile  minister  of  war  will  give  you  fiinher  particu- 
an;  bet  what  I  can  assuie  you  is,  that  it  may  be 
■■id  of  the  French  army,  vtres  ocquirii  eundo;  (it 
nas  acquired  strength  by  the  confficL)  The  Au*- 
triao  f7»verament  has  retired  to  ZuremoRde.>-Du- 

■OORIKZ." 

(15)  Captain  Moultson  was  on  American  officer, 
but  at  that  time  in  the  •ervioe  of  France. 


with  the  exception  of  the  dutchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  little  town  of  Herve. 

Dumouriez,  after  despatching  General 
Lamaliere  to  levy  contribution  in  the  dutchy 
of  Cleves,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
determined  to  march  immediately  against 
the  Austrians.  But  his  army,  still  en- 
camped behind  Liege,  was  deprived  of  every 
comfort.  Some  of  the  battalions  were  en 
tirely  destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings; 
whole  regiments  were  infected  with  the 
itch ;  neither  straw  nor  wood  could  be  ob 
tained ;  and  Rousin,  the  commissary-ge 
neral,  who  was  at  variance  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, supplied  the  army  with 
provisions  only  from  day  to  day. 

At  length,  the  general  having  borrowed, 
or  rather  exacted,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  livres  from  the  seven 
collegiate  churches  of  Liege,  determined  to 
set  out  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  now  posted 
in  divisions  communicating  with  each  othei 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Havre,  and  Henry-Cha 
pelle.  Haviiig  despatched  Colonels  Tre 
cheville  and  De  Hack  to  act  against  their 
left  flank,  he  ordered  General  Stengel  to 
advance  in  front.  The  imperialists,  after 
maintaining  their  position  for  some  tiino 
with  their  accustomed  valour,  retired  with 
the  loss  of  about  300  men,  and  General 
Clairfait  immediately  occupied  a  new  and 
formidable  position  hehind  the  Herfle.  The 
French  in  the  mean  time  had  only  to  ac- 
complish a  march  of  ten  leagues  in  order  to 
dislodge  him,  but  both  bread  and  forage 
were  wanting  to  enable  them  to  conclude  the 
camnaigrn  by  so  brilliant  an  enterprise. 

While  the  victorious  armies  of  the  re- 
public extended  their  fame  and  their  cod- 
Quests,  and  threatened  the  humiliation  of  all 
ttieir  enemies,  the  convention  began  to  expe- 
rience the  degrading  influence  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat.  The  war  department,  under 
Pache,  was  administered  without  any  regard 
to  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  the  general 
complained  with  too  much  reason,  **  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  his  success, 
and  ruining  his  reputation,  the  minister 
Pache,  supported  by  the  criminal  faction 
to  whom  all  the  disasters  that  followed  are 
to  be  ascribed,  suffered  the  victorious  array 
to  want  every  thing,  and  succeeded  in  dis- 
banding it  by  famine  and  nakedness.  The 
consequence  was,  that  more  than  15,000 
men  were  in  the  hospitals,  more  than  25,000 
deserted,  through  misery  and  disgust,  and 
upwards  of  10,000  horses  died  of  hunger.** 

To  add  to  the  calamities  of  France,  a 
period  was  about  to  be  put  to  her  successes 
in  Germany,  and  Custine,  partly  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  own  imprudence,  and  partly 
from  not  being  supported  by  Kellermann, 
was  forced  to  evacuate  Francfort ;  while  the 
Prussians,  after  exhibiting  the  most  distin- 
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nished  marks  of  discipline  and  perseve- 
ance,  on  their  retreat  from  France,  now  oc- 
jupied  that  city  as  ^eV  as  Coblentz  and 
Treves. 

About  this  period,  Duraouriez  repaired 
to  France,  ostensibly  to  r^^nsult  the  minis- 
ters relative  to  the  approaching  campaign, 
but  in  reality,  according  to  his  own  account 
since  published,  to  save  the  life  of  the 


unfortunate  monarcli.  But  the  Parisians 
were  at  this  moment  outrageous  against 
their  late  king,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Jacobins  now  preponderated  in  the  con- 
vention. The  national  guards  were  taught 
to  consider  Louis  XVI.  as  a  perjured  and 
perfidious  prince;  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  himself  asserts,*  that  even  the  troops 
of  the  line  had  become  indiflTeient  to  his  fate. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Obaervationi—DiBcoveTy— Contents  of  the  concealed  DocumentB--Trial  of  Louis  XVI. — ^ffis  Conduct 
subsequent  to  the  Trial— His  Execution— His  last  Will  and  TestamenU 


It  has  been  well  observed,  that  '*  short 
*8  the  distance  between  the  prison  and  the 
grave  of  a  sovereiffu  ;**  and  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  AVI.'adds  another  to  the 
numerous  illustrations  afforded  in  the  annals 
of  nations,  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
Ever  since  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Mountain,  or  Anarchists,  as 
they  were  called,  had  been  labouring  to 
wash  away  the  remembranqe  of  their  own 
guilt  on  that  fatal  day,  in  the  blood  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  in  the  month  of  October 
various  motions  were  introduced  into  the 
convention,  and  carried  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  sometimes  by  acclamation,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  king  to  trial  and 
pumshment;  and,  though  these  measures 
were  generally  opposckl  by  the  Gironde 
party,  their  eloquence  and  influence  were 
found  insufficient  to  restrain  that  imi>la- 
cable  and  sanguinary  disposition  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  breasts  of 
their  rivals,  and  conmiunicated  itself  to  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

About  this  period,  a  discovery  was  made 
which  served  to  heighten  the  popular  resent- 
ment against  the  lately  deposed  king,  and 
appeared  to  involve  the  most  important  con- 
sequences. A  workiQan,  who  had  been 
employed  to  form  an  iron  chest  or  closet  in 
the  wall  of  the  Tuilleries,  revealed  the 
fact  to  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  home- 
department,  and  conducted  him  to  the  place 
which  contained  the  sacred  deposite.  This 
chest  was  found  to  contain  a  great  number 
of  correspondencies,  and  a  committee,  con- 
sistinjr  of  24  members  of  the  convention, 
was  chosen  to  inspect  the  papers,  and  pre- 
pare the  act  of  accusation.  On  the  6th 
of  November,  Yalaze,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presented  the  report,  when  the 
principal  proofs  of  guilt  produced  against 
the  king  from  the  concealed  documents, 
were  the  following  :— 


1.  A  reccdpt  fiom  Bouille,  dated  Maycnce, 
October  15, 1791,  containing  an  account  oftne  ei- 
penditure  of  the  sum  of  993  thousand  li\'Tes  i»ued 
tor  the  fbmiation  of  the  camp  at  Montraed  y.  This 
money  had  been  distributed  amongst  the  following 
persons,  viz.  Monsieur,  the  Compto  d'Artois,  the 
Prince  de  Nasno,  the  Due  de  Cboiseul,  Deman- 
dell,  Bon,  Hamilton,  Lassale,  Weyman,  and  6eve> 
ral  other  general  officers  and  private  persons. 

2.  Another,  signed  Choiseul-Stanville,  attesting 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  600,000  livres. 

3.  A  letter,  stating  that  the  diamonds  of  Madame 
Elizabeth  had  been  transmitted  on  the  22d  of  June. 
1791,  to  an  officer  of  huzzara,  who  had  carried 
them  to  the  brothers  of  the  late  king. 

4.  A  paper,  proving  that  the  editor  of  the  "Pos- 
tilion de  la  Guerre"  (a  newspaper)  had  received 
8000  livras  from  the  civil  bst,  and  the  "Logo- 
gniphe,"  no  less  than  60,000  livres,  during  me 
space  of  three  months  only. 

5.  A  great  number  of  letters,  &c.  &c.,  proving 
that  Louis  Capet  was  a  monopolizer  of  com,  su^, 
and  coffee :  these  monopolies  were  mode  in  forei^ 
countries;  the  treasurer  of  the  civil  list  supenn- 
tended  the  business,  and  was  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions. 

6.  A  new  order  of  chivalnr,  introduced  imder 
the  name  of  **  Chevaliers  de  la  Reine ;"  the  deco- 
ration of  this  order  consisted  of  a  medal,  one  side 
of  which  was  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the  queen ; 
the  other  had  this  inscription :  "  Magnum  retina 
nomen  fldwuiira/."— Several  persons  had  received 
this  decoration,  notwithstanding  an  express  decree 
fivbidding  the  creation  of  any  new  ordera  of 
chivalry. 

7.  A  bundle  of  papera,  which  prove  that  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Gille  had  received  12,000 
livres,  in  order  to  pay  a  band  of  sixty  men,  against 
the  express  letter  oftne  constitution,  which  forbids 
the  king  to  raise  or  maintain  any  arm^d  men  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  legislature. 

8.  A  carton  full  of  proofs  that  Louis  Capet  had 
continued  the  pay  of  such  of  his  body-guards  as 
had  emigrated  to  Coblentz ;  that  a  number  of  con- 
spirators were  constantly  assembled  at  the  Tuil- 
leries; that  Bouille  had  the  audacity  to  repair 
there  since  the  invasion  projected  in  1791 ;  and 
that,  from  the  day  that  the  ci<levant  Compta 
d'Artois  had  been  decreed  to  be  in  a  state  of  accu- 
sation. Louis  XVI.  had  assigned  a  pension  of 
800,000  livres  to  his  children. 

Tlie  discussion  on  the  report  was  imme- 

^  Life  of  Dumooriei,  vol.  iti.  p.  4S8. 


CHAP.  TU] 

diatelj  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
quesuon,  the  most  embarrassinflr  to  his  ac- 
cusers, and  to  the  conyention :  viz.  whether 
the  king  was  not  by  the  constitution  in- 
vested with  perfect  and  legal  inviolability; 
and  whether  consistent  with  jastice,  he, 
whona  the  law  had  solemnly  pronounced 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  legal  process, 
could  be  brought  to  trial.  This  objection 
wan  strangely  and  most  unjustly  overruled 
by  the  convention,  who,  in  this  instance 
established  the  precedent,  always  so  fatal 
to  liberty,  of  an  ear  post  facto  law,  and 
evinced  to  the  eyes  of  Europe,  their  in- 
^tention  to  those  "rights  of  man,"  which 
the  nation  had  so  solemnly  proclaimed. 

Immediately  on  the  act  of  accusation 
bemg  ^t,  the  king  was  forcibly  separated 
from  his  family,  and  the  whole  of  the  un- 
happy prisoners  in  the  Temple  were  guard- 
ed with  redoubled  vinlance ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  in  allcriminal  cases  in  al- 
most every  civilised  country,  it  was  decreed 
that  Louis  should  be  brought  hefpr^  the 
convention  without  previous  notice  or  pre- 
paration. (16) 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  unfortunate 
ittooarch  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the 
convention,  and  the  act  of  accusation  having 
been  read,  he  was  required  by  the  presi- 
dent, Barrere,  to  answer  to  each  separate 
charge.  So  important  a  record,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  history 
to  abridge,  and  it  is  therefore  subjoined  en- 
tire from  the  most  authentic  source. 

Eatraet  oftke  PreeeedmgM  of  the  NtUUnud  Con^ 
•«tfo«.  am  the  nth  of  IkSm&r,  1791^ 

reigned  m  the  SBsembly.    The  president  said  to 
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t^^!f^'  "  On  the  23d  of  June,  1789,  you  at- 
tempted  to  impose  laws  upon  the  nation :  vou 
.urrounrfed  the  .itdng  of  thV  constituent  aiem 
aIi"^  »«»P»;  Pr«ented  them  with  iwoTySl 
declarauooj,  tubverrive  of  all  liberty,  and  you 
commanded  them  to  separate."  ' 

fiJ^  ^^^  ^^  8»^«  ^  ■•">•  w»*^'er  ai  to 
the  preceding  question. 

PreMeut    "Yon  ordered  an  army  to  march 

^luwt  tJie  aiiiens  of  JParis;  their  blooS  was  shed! 

you  did  not  withdraw  your  troops  tiH  theBastile 

was  taken,  and  a  general  insorrection  taught  you 

that  the  people  were  victorious.  The  answers  Vou 

retumjjr  to  the    deputation,  of  the  comuS 

assembly,  on  the  9th.  12th.  and  14th  of  Sily,  shSw 

at  the  TmUenea  also  deposes  against  you.  WhS 
have  you  to  answer  r  ^ 

LottU.  "  I  had  at  that  time,  the  power  to  em. 
nii^^P!  i"^*"*"  I  thought  the  circumstance, 
wqmred ;  but  I  never  had  any  intention  to  shed 

thejjo^^r^^^^^^ 

16A.  ami  m  the  Hote'i  de  VUle  on  the  T7th^  ™ 
penwted  m  your  project,  aminst  the  naiic^ 
A*  ^^Ta  Y?"J**'»«^«^«^"?c?oningihedecreeaf 

Skt±?*^^  "^u  ^Ji"^  ^^^ '  you'kt'finii  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  deciamtion  of  the  rights  of  man: 
you  doublea  the  number ofvour  body-guards.  ^ 
ordered  the  regiment  of  Flanders  toVewaiU™ 


-1/iaia.the  people  of  France  accuse  you:  the 
nanotal  convention  has  decreed  that  you  shall  be 
teed,  and  that  ita  members  shall  be  your  judges. 
Yoa  shall  now  hear  the  decUrationof  the  criSie. 
impoted  to  you.    Louis,  dt  down." 

The  bngseated  himself  A  secretary  read  the 
aecuanon,  and  the  president  then  said, 

-  Loo*,  ytm  are  to  answer  the  questionsl  am 
c^omousBiooed  by  the  national  convention  to  pro- 
pose  tojfoo.  Louis,  you  are  accused  of  having 
committed  a  mnlntudeof  cnmes,  to  establish  yoi5 
5rtMiiijr^de.iroying  bberty.  On  the  20th  of 
Jone,  i7o9, 3rou  committed  an  outrage  against  the 
•avereignt^  of  the  people,  by  suspending  the  as- 
traiMiesof  Its  reprewmtatives.  and  V  drivmg  them 
w«h  vrolence  ftom  their  place  of  Meeting.*  The 
proof  of  this  m  the  verbal  proceH.  drawn  up  in  the 
W.  Court  at  Veraailfes,  by  the  mernLm  of 
the  constitaeBt  assembly,    wit  have  you  to  an- 


Ob  the  ad  of  December,  the  convention  decreed 

£s.i;?'^!^'"i^  ***"***•  on*eioth.heMS 

brought  ID  the  bar  to  uswer  to  the  interrogatories, 
hh^  f  •Hh««l«ent  day  counsel  was  isigned 
him;  and  It  was  not  until  the  26th  that  his  trial 
wmmenced.  twenty-three  days  having  been  al- 
towed  ban  to  praparo  his  defenee 
you  I.  I  6* 


~.~^.^^  M.V  avguuciuir  ui  T  uuiQers  to  Versaill^} 

Si^S^  «^kade  to  be  ^mpled  und^foot  befim 
your  ftce.  ^e  white  cockade  set  ua  and  the  na^ 

o  be  blasphemed.  In  short,  you  rendered  a  i^ 
msurrechcm  necessary,  and  occasioned  the  death 
of  many  citizens.  It  was  not  till  after  the  defeat 
of  your  guards,  that  you  changed  your  language, 
and  renewed  your  perfidious  promiis.  TheprtSfi 
?Lk??  ?*''■•'«  ^  y^  own  obwrvations  of  the 
18A  September  on  t6e  decree  of  the  10th  of  An- 
gust,  m  the  verbal  process  of  the  consUtuent  assem- 
^*^;?"  Sif  «^«nt?  which  took  phice  at  VersaiUe. 
on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  in  the  answer 
you  relumed  to  the  constituent  assembly,  namely. 
That  you  would  be  guided  by  their  counsel.  a£ 
never  w^parate  youwelf  from  them.'  What  have 
you  to  answer  r' 

Xo«i».  "I  made  the  observation  which  octur- 
."15'  "-^"^S?*^  necessary  upon  the  decrees 
presented  to  me.  The  charge  lispScting  the  eect 
ade  IS  ^.  I  was  witness  to  no  such  scene." 
I  7 '^iS?*''  "  A* 'l*®  federation  of  the  14th  of 
July.  1790,  you  took  an  oath  which  you  «d  not  ad- 
«?;?»K '  *>"i«n<Je«voured.  on  the  contrary,  to  cor- 
ruptthe  public  mind  through  the  agency  hf  TWon. 
lln^S?''  v"^  'f "*  mfluenw  of  MtrabeaJin  the  prol 
ymces.  You  lavished  millions  to  corrupt  the  iJub. 
he  mind ;  you  attempted  to  make  popolarity  itaelf 
an  enyme  agauist  the  peorie.  These  fects  tire  evi- 
dent  from  a  memorial  of  TOon's,  verified  by  yonr 

you  on  the  1^  of  April,  in  which,  speaking  d"  a 
oonveraatiou   he  haf  with  »w««Te  in^fo™ 

SSuL'^i^'^SJXit^^^    ^^  "^  "^ 

♦  ^*J!*    "  *  don't  exacUy  remember  what  passed 

at thatnme ;  but  all  these  Mo circumstances?^ 

occurred  prevwusly  to  my  accepting  the  constitn- 

^i/*'5'**l5*u_".F?'  '*  ™**  ™  conseqnence  of  ft 
rian  formed  by  Talon,  that  you  went  to  the  FajiZ 
bourg  St  Antome.  distributed  money  amongst  th» 
poor  workmen,  telling  them  that  yoG  could^o  na 
more  ibr  them  T 
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Jjouu.  **  I  had  DO  greater  latiifitction  than  in 
giving  to  thoae  who  required  relief.  In  thia  I  had 
DO  insidioua  desien.'* 

PreudenU  **  Waa  it  not  in  consequence  of  the 
■ame  projecti  that  you  feigned  an  indiapoaition  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  your  journey  to  St# 
Cloud,  or  to  Kambouillet,  upon  preteit  that  the 
oountiy  air  was  neceasary  for  your  health  V* 
Louii  **  This  accusation  is  quite  abaurd." 
FretidenL  "  You  had  long  med  itated  the  design 
of  escaping.  A  plan  for  thai  purpose  was  pre- 
aeoted  to  you  on  the  83d  of  February,  1791,  which 
you  verified  by  your  own  handwriting ;  and  on 
the  28th,  a  considerable  number  of  officers  and  no- 
bles assembled  in  the  palace  of  the  Toilleries,  in 
order  to  favour  jrour  escap&  You  attempted  to 
go  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  on  the  11th  or  April ; 
but  the  opposition  of  the  citiaens  convinced  you 
that  your  deaign  waa  suspected  by  the  public. 
You  endeavoured  to  dissipate  this  distrust  fay  com- 
municating to  the  aasembly  the  letter  in  which 
you  make  a  declaration  to  foreign  powers,  that 
you  had  freely  accepted  the  constitution.  Not- 
withstanding  tnia,  you  made  your  escape  by  means 
of  a  fabe  passport,  on  the  2l8t  of  the  month  of  June 
following,  leaving  behind  you  a  declaration  against 
this  very  oonatitution.  Irou  ordered  the  ministers 
not  to  sign  any  acts  which  came  from  the  national 
assembly ;  ana  you  prohibited  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice from  sealing  them  with  the  seal  of  the  state ; 
the  public  money  was  lavished  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  treason ;  and  you  ordered  Bouille  to 
assist  you  with  an  armed  force ;  that  same  officer 
who  commanded  at  the  maasacres  of  Nancy,  to 
whom  you  wrote  on  that  occasion,  'endeavour  to 
preserve  your  popularity ;  it  may  be  useful.'  These 
facts  are  founded  on  tae  memorial  of  the  23d  of 
February,  verified  by  your  own  hand ;  and  on  the 
declaration  of  the  a)th  of  June,  entirely  in  your 
own  handwriting;  on  your  letter  of  tne  4th  of 
September,  1790,  to  Bouille ;  and  on  a  note  from 
liim,  giving  you  an  account  of  the  employment  of 
993,0U0  livres,  which  you  had  given  nim,  and 
which  he  had  partly  expended  in  corrupting  the 
troops  that  were  to  escort  you.  Wtiat  have  you  to 
«aswerr 

Loui$.  **  I  know  nothing  of  the  memorial  of  the 
23d  of  February.— With  respect  to  my  journey  to 
Varennes,  I  refer  to  the  answer  I  ai  that  time 
jnade  to  the  constituent  assembly." 

PrewUnL  "AAer  3rou  were  stopped  at  Va- 
•rennes,  your  eiecutive  power  was  for  some  time 
suspended,  but  you  still  conspired ;  and  on  the  17th 
•of  July,  the  Mood  of  the  citizens  was  shed  in  the 
'Champ  de  Man.  A  letter  in  your  own  hand;  ad- 
^dressed  to  La  Fayette,  1790,  proves  that  a  criminal 
•coalition  existed  fa«tween  you  and  him,  to  which 
Mirebeau  had  also  agreed.  All  kinds  of  corruption 
'■were  employed  by  you.  You  paid  the  expense  of 
publishing  ubels,  pamphlets,  and  journals,  which 
<tended  to  pervert  the  public  opinion,  to  discredit 
assignats,  and  to  support  the  cause  of  the  emi- 
ignuits.  The  registen  of  Septueil  state  what  eno^ 
roous  sums  were  expended  for  these  profligate 
purposes.  You  afiected  to  accept  the  constitution 
'of  the  14th  of  September ;  you  declared  yourself 
willing  to  raainlatn  it,  yet  you  laboured  to  over^ 
throw  it  before  it  waa  completed.  What  have  you 
•to  answer?" 

Louis.  **  What  passed  on  the  17th  of  July,  can- 
not be  justly  attributed  to  me.  As  to  the  other 
charges,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them." 

PreMideni.  **  A  convention  took  place  at  Pilnitx, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  between  Leopold  of  Austria, 
«nd  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  re'establishing  absolute  monarchy  in 
France,  with  which  you  were  acquainted,  yet  you 
concealed  it  from  the  national  assembly  untu  it 


waa  known  to  all  Europe.    What  have  you  to  an 
swer  r 

JjHtU.  "  I  made  it  known  as  soon  as  I  knew  it 
myself;  besides,  by  the  constitution,  it  was  the 
business  of  die  ministers.** 

PrenienL  '<  Aries  raised  the  standaid  of  revolt ; 
you  iavoured  it  by  sending  commissioners,  who, 
m  place  of  endeavouring  to  check  the  counter- 
revolutionists,  encouraged  them  by  justifying  their 
attempt.    What  do  you  answer  V* 

Lout*,  **The  commissioners*  inatructiona  wi  I 
exhibit  the  nature  of  the  orden  with  which  they 
were  intrusted.  I  knew  none  of  the  commiasioi^ 
ers  when  my  ministers  proposed  them  to  roe." 

PrendenL  "  Avignon  and  Venaissin  had  been 
reunited  to  France ;  but  you  did  not  execute  the 
decree  till  a  month  aAer;  during  that  inter%*al,  a 
civil  war  desolated  the  country  and  the  commis- 
sioners you  sent  completed  the  devastation.  Wliat 
have  you  to  answer  r 

Louii.  **Tbat  cbarse  cannot  personally  afiect 
me.  I  know  not  what  delay  attended  the  execution 
of  the  decree;  but  those  who  were  intrusted  with 
it  are  alone  responsible." 

PrendenL  "Nismes,  Montauban,  Mendea,  and 
Jales,  experienced  violent  commotions  in  the  cimd- 
mencement  of  liberty.  You  did  nothing  to  oxtin- 
guish  these  sparks  of  counter-revolution  till  the 
moment  when  the  conspiracy  of  Saillans  broke 
out.    What  do  you  answer  ?" 

Lofui*.  '*  I  gave  the  orders  upon  that  occasion 
which  were  proposed  to  me  by  my  minister.** 

Prendent.  "You  sent  two  battalions  against 
the  Marseillois,  who  were  marchingto  redtice  the 
counter-revolutionists  of  Aries.  What  have  yon 
to  answer  r 

JLofits.  "  I  must  see  the  papers  which  regard 
this  affiiir,  before  I  con  answer  to  the  charge. 

PrendenL  "You  gave  the  command  of  the 
south  to  Weigenstein,  who  wrote  to  you  on  the 
21st  of  April,  afler  he  had  been  recalled,  in  these 
terms :  *  A  few  moments  longer  and  I  should  have 
surrounded  your  mi^esty's  throne  with  millions  of 
Frenchmen,  rendered  once  more  worthy  of  the 
wishes  you  form  for  their  happiness.'  What  have 
you  to  answer  f** 

Ltndt.  *'  Thia  letter  by  the  statement  of  the 
charge  la  posterior  to  his  recall.  He  has  never 
been  employed  since.  I  recollect  nothing  of  the 
letter." 

PremdenL  **  You  paid  your  disbanded  body 
guard  at  Coblentz,  as  the  registers  of  Septueil 
testify ;  and  various  orden,  signed  by  you,  confim 
your  having  remitted  considemble  suma  to  Bouille. 
La  Vauguyon,  Choiseul-Beaupre.d*  Hamilton,  and 
the  woman  FoHgnac" 

Z.OICIS.    "  I  no  sooner  received  intelligenre  that 
my  body-guards  had  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  the  Rhine,  than  I  ordered  their  pciy  to  be    I 
stopped.    I  remember  nothing  respecting  the  rest.**    | 

President  "Your  brothers,  enemies  of  the  state,  i 
have  allied  emijprants  around  their  standard ;  they  ' 
have  raised  regiments,  borrowed  money,  and  con-  | 
tracted  alliances  in  your  name ;  you  <nd  not  ds  i 
avow  theii^  till  you  were  well  assured  that  yeu 
could  not  injure  tneir  plobs.  Your  correspondence  I 
with  them  is  proved  by  a  note  in  the  handwriting  i 
of  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  signed  by  both  your 
brothen,  as  follows : 

"  I  have  written  to  you,  but  it  was  by  the  post,  yi 
1  could  say  nothing.  We  are  here  two,  but  in  mind 
only  one ;  the  same  principles,  the  same  sentiroontF, 
the  same  ardour  to  serve  you.  animate  us  U^h. 
We  still  keep  silence;  we  should  injure  vmi  hy 
breaking  it  too  soon,  but  shall  speak  out  wliin  as- 
sured ofgeneral  support,  and  that  moment  i>  ni>ar. 
If  they  speak  to  us  on  the  part  of  those  potr,.If. 
we  will  listen,  but  never  alter  our  course ;  if  ihr  re 
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ftra,  diey  ■bould  exact  that  yoa  make  nme  de- 
damtioo  to  ut,  make  it  without  hesitation ;  be  easy 
wflfa  regard  to  your  safety ;  we  exist  only  to  serve 
yrw :  we  shall  ardently  exert  ourselves  tor  that 
purpose,  aod  every  thmg  will  go  well.  Even 
par  enemies  have  too  much  interest  in  your  pre- 
servation to  commit  a  useless  crime  which  would 
complete  their  ruin.    Adieu. 

L.  a  Xavier,  et 
Charlis  PHfLurri. 

"  What  have  you  to  answer  ?" 

Lnuis.  **  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  my  brothers*  pro- 
ceedings, I  disavowed  them  as  the  constitution 
prescnbes.    I  have  none  of  their  letters." 

Fresident  **  The  troops  of  the  line,  who  ought 
to  haVe  been  kept  up  to  the  war  establishment, 
amounted  only  to  one  hundred  thousand  men  at 
the  end  of  December :  you  had  thus  neglected  to 
guard  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Narbcmne,  your 
agent,  had  requued,  that  fifly  thousand  additional 
boops  should  be  raised ;  but  he  stopned  the  levies 
at  twenty-six  thousand,  declarinff  that  every  ne- 
cessary provision  for  national  defence  was  made, 
yet  nothing  was  prepared.  Servan  proposed  to 
form  a  camp  of  twen^  thousand  men  near  Paris ; 
tihe  lejrisiative  assembly  decreed  this,  but  you  re- 
fused to  give  your  sanction  to  the  decree.  A  pa- 
triotic emotion  prompted  1  many  citizens,  in  the 
most  distant  provinces,  to  march  to  Paris :  vou  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  the  tendency  of  whicn  was 
to  sinp  their  march ;  meanwhile,  our  armies  were 
deficient  in  soldiers ;  Dumouriez,  who  succeeded, 
declared  that  the  nation  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided in  arms,  ammunition,  or  subsistence  for  the 
troops ;  and  that  the  frontier  towns  were  not  in  a 
state  of  defence.    What  have  you  to  answer?'* 

l/>ait.  **  I  gave  to  the  minister  the  orders  ne- 
eeaaary  ibr  the  augmentation  of  the  army ;  the 
statements  were  laid  before  the  assembly ;  if  there 
were  errors  in  them,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.** 

PregidenL  ••  You  gave  directioiM  to  the  com- 
nanders  of  the  troops  to  relax  the  discipline  of  the 
array,  to  excite  whole  regiments  to  desert,  and  to 

EH  the  Rhine  in  order  to  join  your  brothers,  and 
ajpoM  of  Austria.  This  fact  is  proved  by  a  letter 
of  Toulongeon's,  commander  in  Francke  Cotnle. 
What  have  yoa  to  answer  T' 

Lrtttis,  "There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this 
accusatton." 

President  **  Ton  commissioned  jrour  diplomatic 
tgenta  ro  encourage  a  coalition  between  your  bro- 
mers  and  foreign  powers  against  France,  particu- 
larly t  >  strengthen  the  peace  between  Turkey  and 
Austria;  tf\at  the  latter  by  withdrawing  her  troops 
fiTMn  the  Turkish  frontiers,  might  be  enabled  to 
direct  a  greater  force  agaimt  France,  as  is  proved 
bv  a  letter  from  Choiseul  Gouflier,  amboasador  of 
Constantinople.    What  have  you  to  answer  f 

Lo'ti9.  "  M.  Choiseul  has  not  spoken  the  truth ; 
diere  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  idea." 

Preitrfei/.  •*  You  neglected  to  provide  for  the 
saiety  of  the  nation  at  a  most  dangerous  crisis ; 
yoq  delayed  till  the  legislative  assembly  required 
of  th(>  minister  Legard  to  point  out  the  means  of 
deffmc^,  and  then,  but  no  sooner,  you  sent  a  mes- 
«jre  tr)  the  avembly.  proposing  a  levy  of  forty-two 
battalions.  The  Prussians  were  advancing  to 
oar  frontiers ;  jrour  minister  was  ordered,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  to  give  an  account  of  our  actual  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  Pmasia;  you  answered  on 
the  lOth,  that  fifty  thousand  PruKsians  were  on 
tfieir  march  against  us,  and  that  yoti  gave  that  in- 
formation to  the  aasembly,  a«  directed  by  the  con- 
BtitiiDon.     What  have  you  to  answer  f* 

LWit.  •*  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  until 
the  tenth ;  all  dipkmatie  correspondence  was  car 
rieJ  on  by  the 


Pre$idaa.  **Tou  placed  Dahanooort,  the  ne- 
phew of  Caloime,  at  the  head  of  the  war  depart- 
ment ;  and  such  was  the  success  of  j^ur  treachery, 
that  Longwy  aiHl  Verdun  were  delivered  up  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  before  them." 

Louis.  '*  I  did  not  know  that  M.  Dabancourt 
was  the  nephew  of  Calonne ;  it  was  not  I  who 
dismantled  these  towns;  I  never  would  hav^ 
authorixed  it" 

Prendent  **  Who  dismantled  Longwy  and  Ver- 
dun r 

Louis.  "If  such  was  their  situation,  T  knew 
nothing  of  it" 

President  *'  You  have  destroyed  our  navy ;  so 
many  of  its  oflioere  emigmted,  that  there  hardly 
remains  a  sufficient  number  for  the  service ;  nevei^ 
theless,  Bertrand  continued  to  grant  passporli, 
and  when  the  legislative  body  represented  to  you, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  his  crimmal  conduct,  you  an- 
swered that  you  were  satisfied  with  his  services.'* 

Louis.  *'  1  did  every  thing  in  rav  power  to  re- 
tain the  officers  in  the  service.  The  national  as- 
sembly produced  no  charge  that  appeared  to  me 
of  a  criminal  nature  against  Bertrand,  therefore  f 
did  not  think  it  just  to  dismiss  him." 

President.  ••You  countenanced  absolute  go- 
vemment  in  the  colonies;  your  agents  fomented 
disturbances,  and  the  counter-revolution  there,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
France.** 

Louis.  **If  any  persons  called  themselves  my 
Sjgents  in  the  colonies,  they  did  it  without  autho- 
rity from  me.  I  gave  no  countenance  for  any 
thine  of  the  nature  you  mention.** 

President  "  The  national  tranquillity  was  dis- 
turbed by  fanatics;  you  showed  yourself  their 
protector,  and  manifested  an  evident  intention  of 
recovering  your  former  power  by  their  means. 
What  do  you  answer  ?*' 

Louis.  '*!  have  no  answer  to  make  to  this 
charge.    I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  design.** 

President.  "  The  legislative  body,  on  the  29di 
of  November,  passed  a  decree  against  8e<titious 
priests,  but  you  suspended  the  execution  of  it 
What  have  you  to  answer  f* 

Louis.  "The  constitution  allowed  me  the  free 
power  of  sanctioning  or  rejecting  decrees.*' 

President.  "  Disturbances  increased  ;  the  min- 
ister declared,  that  he  knew  no  existing  lava's  by 
which  the  guilty  could  be  punished.  The  leeis- 
lative  body  passed  a  new  decree ;  you  suspended 
the  execution  of  that  also." 

Louis    The  same  reply. 

President  "The  bad  conduct  of  those  guards 
which  the  constitution  had  given  to  you,  was  such, 
that  the  assembly  was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
creeing, that  they  should  be  disbanded ;  the  day 
after,  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  declaring 
your  satisfaction,  and  you  continued  to  pay  them, 
as  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  civil  list" 

Louis.  "  I  continued  their  pay  only  until  they 
should  be  re-established  accoraing  as  the  derree 
required." 

President  "You  retained  your  Swiss  guards 
about  vour  person  in  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  afler  the  legislative  assembly  had  ordered 
their  departure.    What  do  you  answer  ?** 

Lotas.  "  I  conformed  to  the  decree  on  that  sub- 
ject" 

Prendent  «  You  authorixed  d'Augremont  and 
Gilles  secretly  to  maintain  private  companies  in 
Phris,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  commotions  fo- 
vourable  to  vour  plans  of  counter-re  volution.  The 
receipts  of  Gilles,  who  was  ordered  to  organise  a 
company  of  sixty  men.  will  be  presented  to  voa. 
What  have  you  to  answer  T 
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I/mu,  "  I  am  quite  ^nonmt  of  those  ■chemei  | 
attributed  to  me.  The  idea  of  a  counter-rayolu-  . 
lion  never  entered  my  head." 

President.    "  You  endeavoured  by  considerable 
turns  to  bribe  several  members  of  ine  constitution  j 
and  legislative  assemblies.    The  fact  is  proved  by  \ 
letters  from  Dufresne,  Saint  Leon,  and   many 
oCheiB,  which  will  be  produced."  | 

Lmms.  *'  Such  plans  were  frequently  presented 
to  me,  but  I  rejected  them."  ' 

PrtndenL  ''Who  were  the  members  of  the 
constituent  and  legislative  assemblies  whom  you 
corrupted  f '  i 

Louie.  **  I  never  sought  to  corrupt  any.  I  know 
of  none." 

PresidenL  **  Who  were  the  peraons  that  pre- ' 
tented  plaitt  to  you  T 

Lcm$.  *'  The  plans  were  to  absurd,  that  I  don't 
recollect** 

Prendeid.  ''To  whom  did  you  promise  mo- 
ney?" 

JjouU.    **Tbnone." 

PreaidenL  "You  suflered  the  French  nation 
to  be  degraded  in  Germany,  Ital^,  and  Spain,  by 
not  exacting  reparation  for  the  msults  ofiered  to 
the  FVench  in  these  countries.  What  have  you 
to  answer  7"     ^ 

Louis.  *' The  diplomadc  correspondence  proves 
the  contrary.  At  any  rato,  that  was  the  bosiness 
of  the  ministers." 

PrendenL  "  On  the  10th  of  August,  you  review- 
ed the  Swiss  guards  a|five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  they  fir^  first  on  the  citisens.  What  have 
you  to  answer  ?" 

Louie.  "  I  that  day  reviewed  all  die  troops  that 
were  assembled  near  me.  The  constituted  au- 
thorities, the  mayor  of  Paris,  6ui.  were  present 
I  had  even  requested  a  deputation  might  be  sent  me 
finm  the  national  assembly,  that  they  might  advise 
me  how  I  should  act  in  that  emergency ;  and  I 
aflerwards  took  refuge  in  the  assembly,  with  my 
ftmily." 

Piindent.  "  Why  did  ^u  cause  the  Swiss  guard 
to  be  doubled  in  the  beginning  of  August  f' 

Lnde.  "All  the  constituted  authorities  knew 
that  the  palace  was  to  be  attacked.  As  I  was  one 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  I  had  a  right  to  de- 
fend myself" 

Preendenl.  "  Wh3r  did  you  send  for  the  mayor 
*of  Pbris  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Au^t  7" 

Louie.  ''Because  of  the  rumours  which  were 
spread." 

President.  "  You  caused  the  blood  of  French- 
men to  be  shed." 

Louie.    "  No,  sir,  it  was  not  I." 

PresidenL  "  Did  not  you  authorise  Septueil 
to  undertake  a  commercial  speculation  in  grain, 
tqgar,  and  cofiee,  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  other 
><twns  7    This  is  proved  by  Septueil's  own  letters." 

Louie.  "  I  know  nothing  about  what  you  men- 
tkm." 

President  "  Why  did  you  put  a  veto  on  the  de- 
cree, orderiiig  a  camp  to  be  formed  round  Paris  T* 

Louis.  "  The  constitution  gave  me  full  powers 
to  sanction  decrees  or  not  At  that  time,  I  ordered 
a  camp  nearer  the  ftontien  at  Soissons." 

President.  "  Louis,  have  you  any  thing  to  add 
in  your  defence  7" 

Louis.  "  1  demand  a  copy  of  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion, and  that  I  may  be  allowed  counsel  to  con- 
duct my  cause." 

Valaze,  who  sat  near  the  bar,  presented  to  Louis 
-   Capet  the  pieces,  viz.    The  memoir  of  Laporte 
•no  Mirabeau,  and  some  others,  containing  plans 
of  a  counter-revolution. 

Louis.    "  I  disown  them." 


Vahze  next  presented  several  other  papers,  cm 
which  the  act  of  accusation  was  founded,  end 
asked  the  king  if  he  recognised  them.  These  pa 
pen  were  the  following  : 

Valaze.  "  Letter  of  Louit  Capet,  dated  June 
29,  1790,  settling  his  connexions  with  Mitubeaii 
and  La  Fayetto,  to  efiect  a  revolution  in  the 
constitution.^' 

Louis.  "  I  reserve  to  myself  to  answer  the  con- 
tonlB."  (Vdkue  read  the  lettor)— "  It  is  only  a  |rfan 
in  which  there  is  no  question  about  a  counter-re- 
volution ;  the  letter  was  not  to  have  been  sent" 

VaUae.  "  Letter  of  Louis  Capet  of  the  22d  ol 
April,  relative  to  conversarions  about  the  Jacobin% 
about  the  president  of  the  committee  of  finances^ 
and  the  committee  of  domains ;  it  is  dated  by  the 
hand  of  Louis  Capet" 

Louie.    "  I  disown  it" 

Vakae.  "  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  Thursday  morn- 
ing, March  3,  marked  in  the  margin,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Louis  Capet  with  '  March  3, 1791,'  im- 
plying a  pretended  rupture  between  Mirabeau 
and  the  Jacobins." 

Louie.    "  I  disown  it" 

Vabme.  "  Letter  of  Laporte,  without  date,  in  his 
handwriting,  but  marked  in  the  mar^gin  by  (he 
hand  of  Louis  Capet  containing  particulars  re- 
specting the  last  momefttsofMirabeau,  and  express* 
ing  the  care  that  had  been  taken  to  conceal  from 
the  knowledge  of  men,  some  papers  of  great  coiv 
corn  which  had  been  deposited  with  Mirabeau.** 

Louis.    "  I  disown  it  as  well  as  the  rest" 

Valaxe.  "  Plan  of  a  constitution,  or  revision  of 
the  constitution,  signed  La  Fayette,  addressed  to 
Louis  Capet  April  6, 1790,  marked  in  the  maigm 
with  a  line  in  his  own  handwriting." 

Louis.  "These  things  have  been  blotted  out 
by  the  constitution." 

VaiUne.    "  Do  you  know  this  writing  7" 

Louie.    "  I  do  not" 

Valaze.    "  Your  marginal  comments  V 

Louie.    "  I  do  not" 

Valaxe.  "  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  the  19th  of  ApriU 
marked  in  the  margin  by  Louis  Capet, « April  19^ 
1791,'  mentioning  a  conversation  vnth  Rivarol.** 

Louie.    "  I  disown  it" 

VaUne.  "  Letter  of  Laporte.  marked  April  16, 
1791,  in  which  it  seems  complaints  are  made  of 
Mirabeau,  the  Abbe  Perigora,  Andre,  and  Beau- 
roetz,  who  do  not  seem  to  aclmowledge  sacrificea 
made  for  their  sake." 

Louff.    "  I  disown  it  likevdse." 

VaUaze.  "  Letter  df  Laporte  of  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1791,  marked  and  dated  in  the  handwriting 
of  Louis  Capet ;  a  memorial  annexed  to  it  respect 
ing  the  means  of  his  gaining  popularity." 

Louie.    **  I  know  neither  of  these  pieces." 

Valaze.  "Several  pieces  without  signatim, 
found  in  the  castle  of  the  Toilleries,  in  the  gap 
which  was  shut  in  the  walla  of  the  {Mlace,  relating 
to  the  expenses  to  gain  that  popnlarity." 

President.  "  Previous  to  an  examination  on  thii 
subject,  I  wish  to  ask  a  pretiminary  question  >.- 
Have  you  caused  a  preas  with  an  iron  door  to  be 
constructed  in  the  castle  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  had 
you  your  papers  locked 'up  in  that  preas  V* 

Louis.  "I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whtEi- 
ever." 

VaUne.  "  Here  is  a  day-book,  written  by  Louis 
Capet  himself,  containing  the  pensions  he  hat 
granted  out  of  his  cofier  from  1776  till  1792,  in 
which  are  obeerved  some  douceurs  gratitcd  to 
Acloque." 

Loms.  "  This  I  own,  but  it  oontittB  of  chari^ 
ble  donationt  which  1  have  made*" 

Valme.    **  Difierent  lista  of  suma  paid  to  the 
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SoDteb  comiMniw  of  Noaillas,  GxBmcuit,  Mbntmo- 
Kocy,  and  Luxembur^h,  on  the  9Ui  of  July,  1791 


■  upnor 
bade  tbem  to  be  paid.*' 

.Brt9idaiL    ''Ijsam,  where  had  jreu  depoaited 
d|08e  piecea  which  you  own  T' 
LomM.    **  With  my  treaaurer." 
Valatt.    "Do  you  know  these  pennon  lists  of 
Ihe  life  gnaids,  ttie  one  hundred  Swiss,  and  the 
kinff's  jpaids  »r  ITSBT 
ZoMS.    **Idonot'* 

FnlaTff  "  Several  pieces  ralative  to  the  oonspi- 
mey  of  the  camp  of  Jalea,  the  originals  of  which 
are  deposited  among  the  records  of  the  depar^ 
tofCArdeche. 

"  I  have  not  the  snudlest  knowledge  of 


Vaiaze.  "Letter  of  Bouille,  dated  Mentz, 
bsaiing  aa  account  of  993^000  iivres  received  of 
LooisCapeL** 

Lomg.    **  I  disown  it" 

Fefaas:  "  An  older  ibr  nmnent  of  168/)00  li- 
VRs.  signed  Louis,  endoiseo  Le  Boonein,  with  8 
l^ter  and  billet  of  the  aame.*' 

Zens.    "Idinwnit" 

VaUize.  "Two  nieces  ralative  to  a  present 
Bade  ID  the  wife  or  Pblignac,  and  to  Lavauguyon 
and  Choiaeul.'* 

Ijmis.    - 1  disown  them  as  well  as  the  others.*' 

Kifaze.  "Here  is  a  not^ngned  by  the  two 
brothen  of  the  late  king,  meRoied  in  the  dedar 
latory  act** 

LnmU.    "  I  know  nothinf^  of  it" 

Vaiaze.  "  Hera  are  pieces  relating  to  the 
a&ir  of  Choiseul  Gouflfer,  at  CoMtantinople." 

IjouiM.    "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them." 

Valaze.  "  Here  is  a  letter  of  the  late  king  to 
the  bishop  of  Clermont,  with  ^e  answer  of  the 
latter,  of  the  IGthof  AprU,  1791." 

/>Mtk    "  I  disown  it" 

'Do  you  notacknowledge  your  writ- 


ing and  your  signetr 


"I  do  not' 
PraHenL  "Theseal  bears 
IdmiM.    **  Several  penons   made 


ofFrance." 
tse  of  that 


Fblsae.  "Do  yonacknowledge  this  list  of  sums 
paki  to  Gilles  r 

X.o«af.    "I  do  not*' 

VdUaxe.  "  H^re  is  a  memorandum  for  indemnily- 
imrtfae  cinl  list  for  the  military  pensions ;  a  letier 
arDnfieane  St  Leon,  which  relates  to  it" 

Lemi*^    -"I  know  none  of  these  pieces.'' 

"Hie  president  then,  addressing  the  king, 
said: 

"I  haTe  no  other  question  to  propose,  have  you 
mtf  dung  more  to  add  in  your  defence  f' 

Lsias.  I  wish  to  have  a  oopiy  of  the  accusation, 
and  of  the  papeia  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  also 
wMh  to  have  counsel  of  my  own  nomination.'* 

pTt$iienL  "  Tour  two  fint  requests  are  already 
decreed,  and  the  determination  respecting  the  other 
win  be  made  known  in  due  time.'' 

The  conTention,  after  some  deliberation, 
decreed  that  counsel  should  be  allowed  to 
the  king,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  M.  M. 
Tronehet,  Larooignon-Malesherbes,  and 
Desexe.  Onr  the  96th  of  December,  the 
king  appeared  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar, 
and  M.  Deseze  read  a  defence  which  the 
eoansel  bad  prepared,  replete  with  sound 
argument,  and  exhibiting  a  masterpiece  of 
composition. 


At  the  close  of  the  defence,  the  Idna 
arose,  and  with  a  firm  voice  and  dignified 
manner,  said : — 

*'  CiTiZBifs, — ^You  have  heard  my  defence; 
I  now  speak  to  you,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  and  declare  that  my  counsel  have 
asserted  nothing  but  the  truth;  my  con- 
science reproaches  me  with  nothing ;  I  was 
never  afraid  of  having  my  conduct  investi- 
gated ;  but  I  observed  with  great  uneasi** 
ness^  that  I  was  accused  of  giving  orders 
for  shedding  the  blood  of  the  people  on  the 
10th  of  AugusL  The  proofs  I  have  given 
through  my  whole  life  of  the  contrary  dis- 
position, 1  hoped,  would  have  saved  me 
iTom  such  an  imputation,  which,  I  now 
solemnly  declare,  is  entirely  groundless." 

On  the  16th  of  January,  the  trial  closed ; 
and,  afler  a  sitting  of  nearly  thirty-four 
hours,  the  punishment  of  death  was  award- 
ed. When  all  the  members  had  voted, 
the  president  rose  to  pronounce  the  result 
of  their  deliberations.  A  profound  and 
awful  silence  ensued,  while  he  declared, 
that  out  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
votes,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  for 
death ;  three  hundred  and  nineteen  for  im- 
prisonment during  the  war ;  two  for  per- 
petual imprisonment;  eight  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  execution  of  aeath  till  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Bourbons ;  twenty-three 
for  not  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death 
unless  the  French  territory  should  be  in- 
vaded by  some  foreign  power;  and  one 
was  for  death,  but  with  commutation  of 
punishment.  *'  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
cision," said  the^  president,  **  I  declare  that 
the  punishment  deereed  against  Louis 
Ca¥VT  is  deaths 

At  this  period  of  the  sitting,  the  king*ap» 
counsellors  were  admitted  to  the  bajr,  when 
M.  Deseze  addressing  the  convention, 
said  : — ^**  Citizens,  representatives,  the  law 
of  the  nation  and  your  decrees  have  in- 
trusted to  us  the  sacred  functions  of  the 
defence  of  Louis.  We  come,  with  regret, 
to  present  to  vou  the  last  act  of  our  fun<>- 
tion.  Lonis  nas  giv6n  to  us  his  express 
charge  to  read  to  you  a  letter,  signed  with 
his  own  hand,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

••LETTER. 
"  I  owe  it  to  my  hoooor,  [-owe  it  to  my  family, 
not  to  subscribe  to  a  sentence  which  dedaras  me 
guilty  of  a  crime,  of  which  I  cannot  accuse  my- 
self In  conseaiience,  I  appeal  to  the  nation  from 
the  sentence  or  its  representatives;  and  I  commit 
by  these  presents  to  the  fidelity  of  my  defenders, 
to  make  loiown  to  the  national  convention  thia 
appeal,  bv  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  to 
on  orit  be  made  m  the  minutea 


demarMl  mat  mention 
of  their  sitting. 

OSigned) 


-LOUIi" 
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This  appeal  was  rejected,  and  onW  one 
effort  more  remained  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  which  was  to 

Sress  for  the  respite  of  the  sentence  of 
eath.  The  appeal-nomi nal  on  this  importp 
ant  question  was  terminated  at  midnight, 
on  Saturday  the  19th  of  January.  The 
members  were  required  to  gire  their  votes 
simply  yes  or  no,  without  arguing  the 
point;  and  on  the  scrutiny,  310  votes  ap- 
peared in  favour  of  the  respite,  and  380  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  time  prescribed  by  the  law 
against  criminals ;  and  the  executive  coun- 
cu  were  accordingly  instructed  to  prepare 
the  devoted  Louis  for  his  fate. 

At  the  request  of  the  king,  the  Abbe 
Edgeworth,  grand  vicar  of  the  diocess  of 
Pans,  and  confessor  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, an  ecclesiastic  of  (in  Irish  family, 
was  permitted  to  attend  htm  as  his  con- 
fessor, and  it  is  on  the  authority  of  the 
Abbe,  that  the  following  particulars,  which 
are  little  known,  are  communicated  :-— 

It  was  not  till  the  20th  of  January,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  Abbe 
was  sent  for  to  the  Tuilleries,  bv  the  exe- 
cutive council,  who  were  assembled  at  that 
place.  This  summons  he  instantly  obeyed,^ 
and  on  entering  the  apartment,  uarat,  the 
minister  of  justice,  said,  *'  Louis  Capet 
desires  to  see  you,  will  you  go  to  the  Tem- 
ple V — **  Unouestionably  I  will,"  replied 
the  Abbe,  '*  the  kingr's  request  is  an  order 
in  my  eyes." — "Follow  me,  then,"  said 
the  minister,  and  ordering  his  carriage,  they 
drove  off  to  the  Temple.  Afler  remaining 
some  time  in  the  hall,  wjiere  his  pockets 
were  searched,  and  his  snuff-box  examined 
to  see  that  it  did  not  contain  poison,  he 
^was  shown  to  the  apartment  of^  the  king, 
whose  countenance  exhibited  the  utmost 
serenity.  The  Abbe  sunk  on  his  knees, 
kissed  his  majesty's  hand,  and  bathed  it 
with  tears.  The  king,  equally  affected, 
raised  him,  saying,  "  r^one  but  the  most 
unrelenting  of  men  have  been  allowed 
to  approach  me  of  late.  My  eyes  are 
accustomed  to  them;  but  the  sight  of  a 
malt  of  humanity,  a  faithful  subject,  af- 
fecto  my  whole  soul,  and  melts  me  as  you 
see." 

Being  in  some  measure  recovered,  he  led 
the  Abbe  into  his  closet,  and  having  made 
him  sit  down,  he  read  his  last  will  twice 
over  to  him,  with  a  finn  tone,  and  proper 
emphasis,  his  voice  Jalterin?  only  at  those 
parte  where  mention  is  made  of  the  queen, 
his  children,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  devout, 
sublime,  and  heroic  sentimento  expressed 
by  the  king  in  this  interesting  conference, 
particularly  when  he  spoke  of  his  own 
situation,  and  that  of  his  family,  but  above 


all  when  he  dwelt  on  the  misfbrtunes  of 
his  country. 

Afier  this,  he  rose,  sayii^,  "  I  must  noiw 
go  and  see  my  Aimily  for  the  last  time. 
This  will  be  the  severest  trial  of  aU. 
When  that  is  over,  I  will  fix  my  mind  soldy 
on  what  concerns  my  salvation." 

Leaving  the  Abbe  in  his  closet,  the  ut- 
happy  monarch  went  to  the  room  where  his 
family  were  already  assembled,  which  was 
separated  only  by  a  door  from  that  in  which 
were  two  commissaries  constantly  on  duty : 
this  door  was  of  glass,  so  that  these  mea 
could  see  all  that  passed.  In  such  horrible 
circumstances,  and  in  this  dismal  room, 
did  the  king  of  France  meet  his  deploring 
family,  now  rendered  more  dear  to  him  than 
ever  by  hb  own  approaching  fate,  and  their 
unexampled  misfortunes.  Here  passed  a 
scene  of  wo,  far  beyond  the  power  of 
description,  to  which  the  mind  of  sensibi- 
lity alone  can  do  justice.  In  such  a  mo- 
ment, the  monarch  mast  forget  his  crown, 
and  the  regrete  of  ambition  must  be  unfelt 
amidst  the  angonrii  which  overwhelms  the 
broken  heart.  Tnat  anguish  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  bosom  of  the  kinff*  the  queen, 
and  his  sister.  The  princess,  his  daughter, 
had  attained  that  age  when  the  heart  is  peir- 
haps  the  most  susceptible  of  strong  im- 
pressions, and  ite  sensibility  the  most  ex- 
quisite. Even  the  young  prince,  who  was 
only  in  his  ninth  year,  partook  deeply  in 
the  general  sorrow,  ana  while  his  eyes 
were  bathed  in  tears,  he  cried  sobbing  to 
Santerre,  *^  M  hiuez  mm  eourir  ka  rues  / 
firai  aux  dUstricta^-firai  a  tons  lea  aeetions^ 
demander  grace  pour  man  /M^a."~.^«  Oh  let 
me  run  through  the  streets !  I  will  ^o  to  the 
districts—I  will  go  to  all  the  secUons  and 
beg  for  my  papa."  At  the  dose  of  this 
agonizing  interview,  which  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  the  king  returned  to  his  own 
room  in  a  state  of  emotion  that  cannot  be 
expressed.  '*  Why,"  said  he,  addressi  ng  the 
Abbe,  after  he  had  recovered  himself, '« why 
do  I  love  with  so  much  tenderness,  and 
wherefore  am  I  so  tenderly  beloved  ? — Bat 
the  painful  sacrifice  is  over ;  let  me  turn  my 
thoughte  to  the  care  of  my  salvation  aloDe«'* 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  in  silent  medita- 
tion, interrupted  by  sighs,  accompanied 
with  tears,  and  then  began  to  converse  on 
the  great  truths  of  religion ;  and  astonished 
his  confessor  as  much  by  the  extensive 
knowledge  he  displayed  on  that  subject, » 
he  had  before  edified  him  by  his  piety. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  king  took  a  slight 
supper,  which  being  over,  the  Abbe  asked 
him  whether  he  would  not  like  to  hear 
mass,  and  to  receive  tiie  communion.  The 
kins  replied,  that  he  most  ardently  desired 
it ;  but  he  showed,  at  tiie  same  time,  that 
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he  had  Kttle  hopes  of  that  favour  being 
granted  him.  **  1  most  have  permission,'' 
«a»d  he,  ''  from  this  council  in  the  Temple, 
who  have  Itftherto  ^nted  me  nothing  hat 
what  it  was  impossible  to  withhold."  M. 
Sdgeworth  went  directly,  and  si^ified  the 
king's  request  to  the  connctl  sitting  in  the 
Temple.  He  met  with  many  dimcnlties. 
*^  There  are  examples  in  histoiy,"  said  a 
member  of  their  covrt,  '*  of  priests  who  have 
mised  poison  with  the  host.*' — "  1  have  been 
snffictently  searched,"  said  the  Abbe,  *'  to 
satisfy  yon  that  I  have  no  poison  about  me : 
but  to  render  yourselves  still  more  certain, 
yon  have  only  to  furnish  me  with  the  hosts ; 
and  if  they  should  prove  poisoned,  the  blame 
will  not  be  imputable  to  me." 

To  this,  the  eouneil  made  no  immediate 
answer;  but  the  members  went  into  the 
loom  where  they  usually  held  meetings. 
The  king's  demand  was  formally  delibe- 
rated on;  after  which,  the  Abbe  being 
called  in,  the  president  said :  *^  Citizen 
minister  of  worship,  that  which  Louis 
Capet  requests,  not  being  contrary  to  law, 
we  have  agreed  to  grant  it  on  two  con- 
ditiofis :  first,  that  you  sign  the  reijuest ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  ceremony  you  intend 
«o  perform  shall  terminate  before  seven 
e^elock  to-morrow  morning;  as,  at  eight 
o'clock,  Louis  Capet  must  go  hence  to  the 
place  of  execution." 

The  Abbe  Edge  worth  submitted  to  these 
eonditions,  and  went  to  inform  the  king, 
who  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at 
the  hope  of  once  more  havin?  the  con- 
solation of  hearing  mass,  and  of  receiving 
the  communion.  When  his  confession  was 
ended,  M.  Edgeworth,  seeinef  the  king  ex- 
hausted by  the  anffuish  and  fatigue  he  had 
undergone,  advised  him  to  go  to  bed  and 
endeaToor  to  obtain  a  little  repose.  With 
tins  advice  the  king  thought  proper  to 
eompiy. 

Havinff  slept  with  tranquillity,  Louis 
called  for  Clery,  his  valet,  early  next 
morning,  to  assist  him  in  dressing.  He 
heard  mass  and  received  the  communion 
with  the  most  profound  devotion.  After 
having  finished  his  prayers,  he  said  to  M. 
Edgeworth,  **  How  happy  am  I  iu  having 
retained  my  faith  in  religion.  Yes !  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  show  them  that  I  do  not  fear 
death." 

A  noise  being  heard  at  the  door,  the 
Abbe  was  agitated.  He  thought  the  fatal 
moment  had  already  arrived.  The  king, 
without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  main- 
tained his  usual  serenity.  It  was  the  guards 
who  resumed  their  posts.  **  Here  they  come, 
howerer,"  said  the  king,  calmly,  on  hear- 
ing some  persons  ascending  the  stairs.  It 
was  the  commissaries  of  the  commune, 
with  a  priest  at  their  head,  called  Jacques 


Roux.  They  came  to  announce  that  the 
hour  was  at  hand.  *'It  is  enough,"  said 
the  king,  «•  I  will  join  you  directly :  but  I 
wish  to  pass  a  few  moments  alone  with  my 
confessor."  They  retired.  His  majesty 
shut  the  door,  and  said,  falling  on  his  knee% 

•*A11  is  consummated.  Give  me  your 
last  benediction." 

Fear  of  the  danger  to  which  M.  Edge* 
worth  might  be  exposed  in  accompanying 
the  king  to  the  place  of  execution,  had  pre- 
vented his  majesty  from  making  such  a 
proposition ;  and  he  supposed  that  ttiey  weie 
now  about  to  separate ;  but  when  he  found 
that  it  was  the  fixed  determination  of  this 
venerable  man,  worthy  of  the  sacred  func- 
tions he  exercised,  to  abide  by  him  to  the 
last,  his  majesty  was  at  once  moved  by 
tenderness  and  filled  with  satisfaction. 
Having  thrown  open  the  door, 

**  iforeAoiu,"  (let  us  go,)  said  he  with  n 
firm  tone  of  voice,  to  Santerre  who  waited 
without. 

Here,  the  kiu^  offered  to  Roux,  the  priest, 
a  packet,  containing  his  testament,  desir- 
ing that  he  would  deliver  it  to  the  com- 
mune. He  refused  to  take  it,  saying  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold, but  nothing  else.  One  of  his  compa- 
nions, however,  took  the  packet,  and  re- 
mitted it  carefully  to  the  commune. 

Before  they  came  to  the  stair  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  king,  perceiving  that  the  commis- 
saries were  covered,  desired  Clery  to  bring 
his  hat,  which  he  immediately  put  on  his 
head  ;  and  being  escorted  by  a  very  nume- 
rous detachment  of  national  guards,  he 
walked  through  the  first  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  found  the  carriage  provided  for 
him  in  the  second.  Two  men  belonging  to 
the  gendarmeB  stood  at  the  door.  One  of 
them  got  into  the  carriage,  followed  by  the* 
king  and  M.  Edgeworth.  The  other  ^en- 
darme  placed  himself  by  his  comrade. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  among  the 
people  all  the  way  from  tSe  temple  to  the 
Place  de  Louis  X  Y .  The  whole  streets  were 
lined  with  national  guards  under  arms. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  sound  of  drums. 
His  majesty  continued  reading  with  the  ut- 
most devotion,  till  the  carriage  stopped  near 
the  scaffold.  The  executionere  having 
opened  the  door,  the  king  said  to  thetWb 
gendantUM^  «'  Gentlemen,!  recommend  M. 
Bdgewotth  to  your  protection."  As  thev 
made  no  immediate  answer,  he  added  with 
greater  earnestness,  **  I  conjure  you  to  take 
care  that  no  harm  befall  him  after  my 
death." 

**Well,  well,  give  youreelf  no  further 
trouble ;  we  shall  take  care  of  him,"  an- 
swered one  of  them,  in  a  hanh  and  ironical 
tone  of  voice. 

The  king,  having  thrown  off  his  coat,  was 
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going  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  when  they 
seized  his  hands  on  purpose  to  tie  them  be- 
hind his  back.  As  he  was  not  prepared 
for  this  last  insult,  his  first  moTement  was  to 
repel  it  with  indignation :  bnt  M.  Edge- 
%orth,  sensible  that  all  resistance  would  be 
Qfieless,  and  would  expose  the  kin?  to  out- 
rages still  more  violent,  persuaded  him  into 
compliance,  by  sajrinj^  *'  Sire,  this  new  hu- 
miliation is  another  cireumstance  in  which 
your  majesty's  sufferings  resemble  those 
of  that  Saviour  who  wifi  soon  be  your  re- 
compense." 

As  he  was  mounting  the  scaffold,  sup- 
ported by  the  Abbe  £dgeworth,  this  ser- 
vant of  God  addressed  the  king  in  this  sub- 
lime expression,  *'  Offspring  of  St,  Loui$^ 
oBoend  to  heaoen  /" 

As  soon  as  he  came  upon  the  scaffold, 
advancing  with  a  firm  step,  to  the  part 
which  faced  the  palace,  he  desired  the 
drums  to  cease,  and  was  inmiediately 
obeyed,  in  spite  of  the  orders  that  had  been 
received.  He  then  pronounced,  with  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  oe  heard  at  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuilleries, 

**  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  which 
have  been  imputed  to  me.  1  forsive 
my  enemies.  I  implore  God  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  to  pardon  them,  and  not  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  French  nation  for  the 
blood  about  to  be  shed—-" 

He  was  continuing,  when  Santerre  push- 
ed furiously  towards  the  drummers,  and 
forced  them  to  beat  without  interruption. 
The  executioners,  at  the  same  time,  laid 
hold  of  their  victim-— his  head  was  placed 
on  the  block— -the  fatal  instrument  or  death 
descended— ^ifuf  iht  horrid  deed  tooB  com' 
pkUd! 

As  soon  as  the  king's  head  was  severed 
from  his  body,  a  young  man,  appointed  to 
that  service,  seized  it  by  the  hair,  and  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  people,  exclaimed  repeated- 
ly, Vive  la  Nation  /  To  which  some  of  the 
populace  replied,  Vive  la  RejmbUque!  but 
the  majority  aopeared  to  be  struck  dumb 
with  horror,  while  the  affections  of  many 
led  them  to  bathe  their  handkerchiefs  in 
his  blood,  and  his  hair  was  sold  in  small 
parcels,  probably  to  those  whose  pity  and 
tenderness  would  esteem  it  an  inestimable 
rilic. 

*'  As  if  every  incident  in  this  tragedy," 
says  an  elegant  writer,  "  had  been  intended 
to  display  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human 
fortune ;  as  if  every  scene  was  meant  to 
*point  a  moral ;'  the  body  was  conveyed  in 
a  cart  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Made- 
bine,  and  laid  amongst  the  bodies  of  those 
that  had  been  crushed  to  death  on  the  Place 
dt  Louis  XV,  when  Louis  XV I.  was  mar- 
ried, and  of  those  who  had  fallen  before 
the  chateau  of  the  Tuilleries,  on  the  10th 


of  August.  The  grave  was  filled  with 
ottick  fime,  and  a  guard  placed  over  it  tiU 
the  corpse  was  consumed.  The  grouii4 
was  then  carefully  levelled  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth,  and  no  trace  or  vestige  le- 
mains  of  that  spot,  to  which,  shroudM  by 
the  doubtful  glare  of  twilight,  ancient  loy- 
alty might  have  repaired  and  poured  a  tear, 
or  superstition  breathed  its  ritual  for  tlie 
departed  spirit." 

Thus  fell  Louis  XVL,  a  monarch  pos- 
sessed of  good  talents,  a  benevolent  temper, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  good 
of  his  people ;  but  .it  must  be  added,  that 
he  was  too  tenacious  of  power,  and  deficient 
in  that  candour  of  character  and  directness 
of  purpose,  which  a  sovereign  owes  to  the 
people  over  whom  he  is  placed.  It  would 
nave  been  happier  for  him,  if  from  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  revolution  he  had  acted 
a  more  open  and  decided  part:  but  this 
may  be  excused  from  considering  the  man- 
ners of  the  court  in  which  he  was  educated, 
and  the  influence  of  the  courtiers  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  The  assembling  of  the 
troops  near  Paris  in  1789,  and  his  m|^ht  to 
Varennes,  appear  to  have  made  an  ind^i- 
ble  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  people, 
and  to  have  generated  a  depee  of  suspicion, 
which  the  factions  of  Pans  turned  to  his 
ruin.  Of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  with  re- 
spect to  the  jg^rand  charge  of  corresponding 
with  the  emigrants,  and  exciting  a  foxei^ 
war  against  the  existing  government  of  hia 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  coun- 
ter-revolution, the  aocuments  are  too  slight 
to  lead  to  a  decisive  opinion.  Thus  far 
may  however  perhaps  be  conceded,  that  his 
intended  flight  to  the  frontiers,  and  the  pro- 
clamation which  he  leA  behind  him,  too 
clearly  showed  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  limited  share  of  authority  which  the 
constitution  of  1791  allowed  him ;  and  the 
insults  which  he  afWrwards  experiencedf 
were  not  calculated  to  reconcile  him  to  that 
spirit  of  democracy  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  people.  The  charge  relatiiw 
to  the  defence  ot  the  Tuilleries  on  the  lOth 
of  August,  1793,  8pp«irs  extremely  iU- 
foundM,  and  the  opposition  presented  to  a^ 
armed  mob,  who  assailed  the  royal  resi- 
dence on  that  occasion,  was  perfectly  justi- 
fiable, even  on  the  ground  of  self-defenee* 
On  the  whole,  the  condemnation  and  oje^ 
cution  of  this  unfortunate  sovereign  is  aft 
variance  with  the  due  administration  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  and  the  sacred  princi- 
ples ofjustice;  on  the  first  of  which  points. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  convention  by 
a  strange  anomaly  held  the  incompatibW 
offices  of  accusers  and  judges;  and  on  the 
second,  that  the  constitution,  which  he  was 
charged  with  violating,  had  declared  the 
person  of  the  king  to  l^  inviolable. 
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The  character  of  the  man,  and  of  the  mo- 
nereh,  will  perhaps  he  best  collected  from 
faia  last  will  and  testament,  written  in  the 
pfOBpect  of  death ;  and  we  deem  oarselves 
paitieularly  fortanate  in  havinjgr  it  in  our 
power  to  present  to  the  public  a  correct 
copy  of  this  document,*  so  pointedly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  new  French  constitution 
jast  promolgated  by  Louis  XVIII. 

7%e  Itat  JfUiand  TTuiameni  of  Louis  XVL 
«'In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  day, 
the  SIst  of  December,  1792,  I,  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  King  of  France,  having  been  for 
moie  than  four  months  shut  up  with  my 
&mily  in  the  tower  of  the  temple,  by  those 
who  were  my  subjects,  and  deprired  of 
every  communication,  even  with  my  fa- 
mily, since  the  eleventh  of  this  month; 
and  being  moreover  involved  in  a  trial,  of 
which,  from  the  passions  of  men,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  the  event,  and  for 
which  neither  pretext  nor  precedent  can  be 
found  in  any  existing  law ;  having  no  wit- 
ness of  my  thoughts  but  God,  and  no  one 
bat  him  to  whom  I  can  address  myself,  I 
here  declare,  in  his  presence,  my  last  will 
and  sentiments. 

"  I  recommend  my  soul  to  God  my  Crea- 
tor, beseeching  him  to  receive  it  in  his 
mercy,  and  not  to  judge  me  according  to 
my  merits,  but  according  to  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  offered  him- 
self as  a  sacrifice  to  God  bb  Father  for  the 
human  race,  unworthy  as  we  are,  I  niyself 
in  particular.  I  die  in  the  communion  of 
our  holy  mother,  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  Chureh,  which  holds  its  power 
by  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  St. 
Peter,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  intrusted  it. 
I  finally  believe  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
apostle's  creed,  and  in  the  commandments 
tf  God  and  the  chureh ;  in  the  sacraments 
sad  mysteries,  as  the  catholic  church  teach- 
es and  has  always  taught.  I  have  never 
Siumed  to  make  myself  a  judge  of  the 
erent  manners  of  explaining  the  doc- 
trines which  divide  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  I  have  always  adhered  to,  and 
if  it  pleases  God  to  prolong  my  life,  shall 
always  abide  by,  the  decisions  which  the 
superior  ecclesiastics,  in  union  with  the 
holy  church,  have  given  according  to  the 
^seipline  observed  since  Jesus  Christ.  I 
lament,  with  my  whole  heart,  those  of  my 
brethren  of  roaniund  who  are  in  error,  but 
do  not  presume  to  judge  them ;  and  I  do 
not  the  less  leve  them  all  in  Jesus  Christ, 
as  Cbrisrian  charity  enjoins.  I  implore 
God  to  pardon  all  my  sins.    I  have  endea- 
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vouned  serupuloasly  to  know  them,  t 
them,  and  to  humble  myself  in  the  p 


to  detest 
presence 
of  the  Almiffhty.  Not  having  it  in  my 
power  to  avaH  myself  of  the  ministry  of  a 
catholic  priest,  I  pray  God  to  receive  the 
confession  which  I  have  made  to  him ;  above 
all,  my  deep  repentance  for  havinjjr  signed  my 
name  (although  against  my  will)  to  acts 
contrary  to  the  discipline  and  belief  of  the 
catholic  church,  to  which  my  heart  has  ever 
been  sincerely  united.  I  beseech  God  to 
accept  my  firm  rssolution  of  taking  the  firat 
opportunity  in  my  power  of  making  a  full 
confession  of  my  sins  to  a  catholic  priest, 
and  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  penitence. 
I  beg  all  those  whom  I  have  offended, 
through  inadvertency  f  for  I  do  not  recollect 
having  ever  intentionally  offended  any  one), 
and  also  those  to  whom  1  may  have  given  a 
bad  example,  to  forgive  me  for  the  evilwhioh 
soch  conduct  may  have  produced.  I  be- 
seech all  those  who  are  endowed  with  cha- 
rity, to  join  their  prayera  with  mine,  to  ob- 
tain of  God  the  pardon  of  my  iniquities.  I 
pardon,  with  my  whole  heart,  those  whohaye 
become  ray  enemies  without  cause,  and  I 
pray  God  to  pardon  them;  as  also  those 
who,  from  false  or  mistaken  zeal,  have 
done  me  the  greatest  injuries. 

*'  I  recommend  to  God  my  wife,  my  chil- 
dren, ray  sister,  my  aunts,  my  brothers,  and 
all  those  who  are  attached  to  me  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
I  earnestly  entreat  of  God  to  cast  the  eyes 
of  mercy  on  my  wife,  my  children,  and  ray 
sister,  who  have  for  a  long  time  suffered 
with  me ;  and  in  case  of  tiieir  losing  me, 
that  he  may  be  their  support  and  consola- 
tion, as  long  as  they  shall  remain  in  this 
perishable  world. 

"  I  recommend  my  children  to  my  wife. 
I  never  doubted  her  maternal  tenderness  ;• 
and  I  recommend,  above  all,  that  she  will 
carefully  endeavour  to  make  them  good 
Christians ;  to  teach  them  to  consider  world- 
ly grandeur  as  dangerous  and  perishable, 
and  to  fix  their  minds  on  eternity,  where 
alone  solid  and  lasting  glory  is  to  be  found. 
I  entreat  my  sister  to  continue  her  tendei^ 
ness  to  my  children,  and  that  she  will  be 
to  them  as  a  parent,  if  they  should  have  the 
misfortune  to  lose  their  mother.  I  beseech 
my  wife  to  forgive  me  all  those  hardships  she 
has  undergone  on  my  account,  and  adl  the 
uneasiness  I  may  have  given  her  in  the 
course  of  our  union;  and  if  she  should 
think  that  she  has  any  cause  to  reproach 
hereelf  on  account  of  any  part  of  her  con- 
duct towards  me,  she  may  rest  assured  that 
I  retain  nothing  on  my  mind  unfavourable : 
to  her. 

**  I  recommend  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness to.  my  children,  after  what  they  owe  to 
God,  which  must  ever  be  considered  aetheic 
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first  duty,  to  remain  always  united  to  each 
other,  submissive  and  obedient  to  their  mo- 
tfier,  and  grrateful  for  the  pains  and  care  she 
takes  of  them ;  and  I  conjure  them,  for  my 
sake,  that  they  will  respect  their  aunt  as  a 
second  mother. 

"If  my  son  should  ever  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  established  on  the  throne,  I  anx- 
iously recommend  that  he  should  devote 
himself  to  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen ; 
that  he  ought  to  divest  himself  of  all 
resentment  and  animosities,  particularly 
those  which  have  a  reference  to  my  mis- 
fortunes and  miseries.  He  can  insure  the 
happiness  of  the  people  only  according  to 
the  lawsj  although  at  the  same  time  a 
king  cannot  make  himself  respected,  and  do 
all  the  good  which  is  in  his  heart,  without 
a  necessary degrree  of  authority;  without 
which  he  must  be  confined  in  his  opera- 
tions ;  and  when  he  cannot  inspire  respect, 
he  necessarily  becomes  more  hurtful  than 
useful. 

"  I  recommend  to  my  son  to  take  care  of 
all  those  persons  who  have  been  attached  to 
me,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  find  himself  shall  afford  him  oppor- 
tunity. He  ought  ever  to  regard  ibis  as  a 
sacred  debt  which  I  have  contracted  towards 
the  children  or  parents  of  those  who  per- 
ished fo'  my  sake,  or  have  been  rendered 
miserable  on  my  account.  I  know  there 
are  several  persons,  amongst  those  who  are 
attached  to  me,  who  have  not  behaved  to- 
wards me  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
who  have  even  shown  ingratitude ;  but  I 
forgive  them  (for  in  times  of  trouble  and 
effervescence,  men  are  not  always  masters 
of  their  conduct),  and  I  beseech  my  son, 
should  he  find  an  opportunity  of  serving 
them,  to  reflect  only  upon  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

••  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  openly  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  all  who  have 
shown  me  a  truly  disinterested  attachment ; 
but  if  I  have  been  painfully  affected  by  the 
ingratitude  and  disloyalty  of  those  to  whom 


I  have  always  acted  with  kindness,  I  have 
likewise  had  the  consolation  of  receiving 
services  and  strong  marks  of  attachment 
from  several  of  my  subjects,  on  whom  I 
never  had  bestowed  any  favour.  I  beg  that 
all  those  persons  will  accept  my  eratefnl 
acknowledgments.  In  the  present  situation 
of  things,  1  fear  that  I  should  injure  them 
by  being  more  explicit  on  this  subject;  but 
I  particularly  exhort  my  son  to  seek  op- 
portunities of  making  them  a  suitable  re- 
turn. I  think,  however,  that  it  would  be 
calumniating  the  nation  to  express  any  fear 
of  openly  recommending  to  my  son,  M.  de 
Chamilly  and  M.  Hue,  whose  sincere  at- 
tachment to  me  has  induced  them  to  shut 
themselves  up  along  with  me  in  this  me- 
lancholy abode,  ana  who  have  been  fre- 
auently  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to 
their  generosity.  I  also  recommend  to  him, 
Clery,  with  whose  attention  I  have  liad 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  since  he  has 
been  with  me :  and  as  he  has  remained  with 
me  to  the  last,  I  beg  of  the  commune  to  give 
to  him  my  clothes,  my  books,  my  w^atch, 
my  money,  and  adl  the  other  effects  be- 
longing to  me,  which  have  been  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  the  commune. 

"I  most  willingly  pardon  those  who 
have  guarded  me,  for  the  harshness  of 
^eir  conduct,  and  the  constraint  which 
they  thought  necessary  to  impose  upon 
me.  I  have  found  in  the  Temple  some 
persons  of  feeling  and  humanity ;  may 
they  long  enjoy  that  serenity  of  mind  which 
such  dispositions  naturally  produce. 

"I  beseech  Messrs.  de  Malesherbes, 
Tronchet,  and  Deseze,  to  receive  my  most 
grateful  thanks  and  cordial  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  pains  and  labour  they  have 
taken  for  me. 

"  I  conclude,  by  declaring,  before  God, 
being  ready  to  appear  in  his  presence,  that 
I  do  not  reproach  myself  with  any  of  those 
crimes  which  have  been  charged  against 
me. 

"  LOUIS." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

All  the  principal  States  of  Europe  likely  to  become  involved  in  the  War— The  Oovananent  of  Franee 
duinciined  to  a  War  with  England — Chauveliu  and  Talleyrand  arrive  from  France— Disputes 
relative  to  the  Opening  of  the  Scheldt — Political  Clubs— Maret'e  Missions — Sensations  produced  tn 
England  by  the  Execution  of  the  French  King— Declaration  of  War. 


It  is  time  to  return  from  this  long  but 
not  uninteresting  digression,  to  the  proper 
object  of  the  history.  The  melancholy 
catastrophe  of  Louis  XVI.  appeared  to  pro- 
duce a  new  combination  of  states,  some 
free,  and  some  enslaved,  and  not  only  ren- 


dered the  contest  more  general,  but  also 
more  ferocious.  The  contest  with  France 
until  then  was  confined  to  the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  who  had  been  forced 
to  withdraw  their  armies,  and  were  now 
threatened  with  a  severe  retaliation ;  while 
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the  King  of  'Sardinia,  who  acted  the  part 
of  a  fe^le  ally,  and  an  impotent  enemy, 
beheld  the  tbree-colonred  naj^  advancing 
towards  the  walla  of  his  capital.  But  at 
this  eventful  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  fresh  schemes  of  subjoffation  were 
formed,  new  alliances  entered  into,  and 
ancient  enmities  forgotten. 

Spain,  actuated  by  a  generous  indigna- 
tion against  the  regicides  of  France,  and 
disappointed  in  her  humane  application  to 
the  national  convention  to  save  the  life  of 
the  kin?,  immediately  began  to  arm ;  Nar 
pies  followed  her  example ;  and  the  Holy 
See,  lamenting  over  the  degraded  state  of 
religion  in  a  country  so  lately  under  the 
peculiar  care  of  the  church,  and  desirous  to 
avenge  the  death  of  an  anointed  monarch, 
hastened  to  join  the  league;  Portugal, 
scarcely  possessing  a  will  of  ber  own,  was 
ready  to  follow  in  the  train  of  indignant 
sovereigns ;  but  Sweden  and  Denmark,  te- 
nacious of  the  blessinjifs  of  peace,  could  not 
be  induced  to  depart  m>m  tneir  well-judged 
neutrality.  The  Empress  of  Russia  could 
not  remain  an  unmoved  spectator  of  the 
scenes  which  agitated  all  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe,  but  she  confined  her  re- 
sentment to  the  dismission  of  the  Sieur 
Genet,  the  French  ambassador,  whom  she 
ordered  '*  to  quit  her  capital  in  eight  days, 
and  the  states  of  Russia  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;"  and  this  procedure  was  soon  after 
imitated  by  the  British  cabinet.  Holland, 
too,  which  had  so  long  profited  by  the  fol- 
lies and  prejudices  of  other  nations,  was 
doomed  to  be  involved  in  this  contest. 

In  Britain,  where  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  its  earliest  stages,  had  been  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  complacency,  if  not  of 
satisfaction,  the  war  of  opinion  had  already 
commenced ;  and  a  celebrated  divine,  alike 
esteemed  for  his  talents  and  for  his  inte- 
grity,* having  preached  and  publiohed  a 
sermon,  asserting  the  justice  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution,  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  and  anticipating  much  hap- 

Kiness  from  that  which  had  so  recently 
appened  in  France,  was  answered  by  an 
eloquent  statesman,  who  had  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  public  life  to  the  cause  of  li- 
bcrty.f  As  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
dii  not  then  flow  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  favour  of  the  court,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*«The  Rights  of  Man,"  in  which  senti- 
mentB  of  an  opposite  kind  were  maintained 
with  peculiar  asperity  of  animadversion, 
was  read  and  circulated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  alarm  the  administration.  Editions 
were  multiplied  in  every  possible  form  and 
sixe ;  it  was  alike  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  and  of  the  plebeian,  and  became  at 


•  Dr.  Price,      t  The  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.    *  Thomas  Painsu 


length  translated  into  the  various  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  cabinet  council 
soon  afterwards  issued  a  proclamation 
against  "wicked  and  seditious  libels;" 
prosecutions  were  commenced  with  a  zeal 
unknown  under  the  government  of  the  reign- 
ing family;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
singular  fortune  of  an  unlettered  man,* 
after  contributing  by  one  publicationf  to 
the  establishment  of  a  trans-Atlantic  re- 
public in  North  America,  to  introduce, 
with  astonishing  effect,  the  doctrines  of 
democratic  government  into  the  first  states 
of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
aversion  to  the  French  had  originated 
chiefly  in  the  degrading  nature  of  their 
^vernment,  rejoiced  to  behold  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  rescuing  itself  from  the  bondage 
of  ages,  and  asserting  its  rights  to  a  free 
constitution.  Many  political  clubs  and  so- 
cieties were  eager  to  felicitate  the  first  as- 
sembly on  its  labours ;  some  of  them  actu- 
ally transmitted  shoes  for  the  French 
troops,  and  even  contributed  money  to  fur- 
nish them  with  arms.  Of  the  addresses 
which  accompanied  these  presents,  a  few 
were  unobjectionable;  but  several  were 
couched  in  language  calculated  to  give  of- 
fence to  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and 
abounded  with  such  inflammatory  allusions 
in  respect  to  the  British  government,  that 
they  incurred  the  severest  censure  and 
reprehension. 

England  was  at  this  period  recovering  fiist 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  American 
war.  The  genius  of  the  country  had  been 
suffered  to  develop  itself  in  the  elegance, 
variety,  and  cheapness  of  her  manufactures. 
Every  market  in  the  world  was  supplied 
with  her  commodities;  and  the  cities  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  flittered  with 
her  productions.  Every  strait,  every  bay, 
and  every  sea,  was  visited  by  her  ships ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe  that  might  not  be  consider- 
ed  as  contributing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
opulence  of  her  adventurous  merchants, 
the  prosperity  of  her  flourishing  manufac- 
tures, and  the  necessities  of  her  artizans. 

Many  men  of  the  greatest  weight,  talents, 
and  importance  in  the  kingdom,  were  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  hostilities :  amongst 
whom  in  one  house  of  parliament  appeared 
a  Bedford,  doomed  to  finish  his  early 
career  before  his  talents  were  fully  unfold- 
ed; a  Lauderdale,  distinguished  by  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  knowledge ;  a  Stan- 
hope, celebrated  for  his  philosophical  at- 
tainments ;  a  Lansdowne,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  hiffhest  situations  in  the  state, 
and  grown  hoary  in  the  contemplation  of 
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pnblic  affairs.  In  another  was  aeen  a  Grey, 
just  barsting  into  manhood,  and  yet  already 
celebrated  for  his  rarioas  acquirements, 
and  for  his  political  knowledge;  a  Sheri- 
dan, delighting  b^  the  keenness  of  his  wit, 
and  Uie  force  of  his  arguments;  and  a  Fox, 
who,  by  a  rare  union,  exhibited  in  the 
same  person,  the  philanthropist,  the  states- 
man, and  the  orator.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
minister  justly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  finance,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
displaying  the  most  distin^ished  elo- 
quence, presided  at  this  period  over  the 
councils  of  the  nation ;  and  such  was  the 
actiTity  of  his  mind,  that  the  various  courts 
of  Europe  had  by  turns  been  the  theatre  of 
his  diplomatic  skill ;  and  Spain  and  Russia 
already  felt  that  he  was  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing a  new  species  of  glory.  The  virtues 
and  abilities  of  his  father  had  already  en- 
ffendered  a  high  degree  of  partiality  in  his 
favour,  and  the  ingenuous  modesty  of  his 
early  youth  rendered  him  at  one  time  the 
peculiar  favourite  of  every  Enfflishman. 
The  injustice,  the  venality,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  American  war,  were  tiie 
themes  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  obtain- 
ed the  favour  of  the  nation,  and  obtained 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  Eagerly 
seizing  on  every  occasion  to  descant  on  the 
degeneracy  of  the  constitution,  he  laboured 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  purity.  This 
youthful  statesman,  since  his  elevation  to 
the  office  of  prime  minister,  probably 
alarmed  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, judged  it  proper  to  cast  his  wei^t 
of  talent  and  of  influence  into  the  scale  of 
prerogative,  and  to  endeavour  to  check  that 
spirit  of  democracy  which,  after  having  ex- 
hibited itself  in  so  hideous  a  garb  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  seemed,  as  he  im- 
affined,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Windham,  too,  a  statesman  of  an  ec- 
centric but  capacious  mind,  and  of  deep 
political  penetration,  pressed  forward  to 
exhibit  those  talents  against  republican 
France,  which  he  had  before  displayed  in 
behalf  of  republican  America ;  while  Mr. 
Burke,  himself  a  host,  prepared  to  exhaust 
the  powers  of  his  mind  against  a  nation 
which  he  reproached  with  having  at  the 
same  time  contumeliously  overturned  the 
throne  of  its  kings,  and  the  dtars  of  its 
God. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  many  of  tiie  popular  leaders 
had  been  eager  for  a  war  with  the  house 
of  Austria ;  but  it  was  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  wishes  of 
•11  descriptions  of  persons,  the  royalists 
only  excepted,  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
England.  The  ruling  party  in  that  coun- 
try appears,  on  the*  contrary,  to  have  been 
particulariy  eager  to  conciliate  the  esteem 


of  a  country,  which  at  this  period  not  only 
possessed  the  command  of^  ^e  ocean,  but 
had  attained  an  unexampled  degree  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity,  in  consequence  of  an 
event  similar  m  pnnciple  to  that  which  had 
so  recently  occuired  in  their  own. 

It  was  with  this  view,  that  M.  Chauvelin 
had  been  nominated  minister-plenipoten-: 
tiary  to  the  court  of  London,  and  M.  Tal- 
leyrand associated  with  him  in  that  ioiport- 
ant  embassy.  But  no  sooner  did  offciai 
intelligence  arrive  of  the  assault  on  the 
Tuilleries,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
king,  than  Earl  Gower  was  immediately 
reculed  from  Paris:  and  that  nobleman, 
before  his  departure,  intimated,  that  any 
violence  committed  a^rainst  the  royal  famil  j 
would  not  fail  to  excite  sentiments  of  uni* 
versal  indication  throughout  Europe.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  executive  council  dele- 

Eited  new  powers  to  M.  Chauvelin;  bat 
ord  Grenville,  the  English  Secretary  oi 
State,  intimated  that  as  he  was  no  otherwise 
accredited  to  the  British  ffovernment  than 
in  the  name  of  his  most  Cnristian  majesty, 
he  could  be  acknowledged  at  this  court 
in  no  other  public  character  than  that  of 
minister  from  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  conse> 
quently,  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  treat 
with  the  king's  ministers,  in  any  other 
quality. 

The  dispu^  between  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries  were  not  however  entir^' 
ly  confined  to  punctilios.  The  convention, 
exasperated  to  desperation  by  the  conduct 
of  most  of  the  neighbouring  courts,  had 
recurred  to  a  measure  utterly  unjustifiable 
in  its  own  nature,  and  tending  in  its  conse- 

auences  to  produce  a  general  insurrection 
hroughout  Europe.  This  was  the  famous 
decree  of  Fraternity,  ordered  to  be  published 
in  all  languages ;  by  which  assistance  was 
offered,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people, 
to  every  nation  desirous  to  recover  its  free- 
dom, while  the  generals  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  were  empowered  to  protect  such 
foreign  citizens  as  had  suffered,  or  might 
suffer,  in  the  cause  of  liberty.* 

Another  subject  of  complaint,  but  in 
which  England  was  far  less  interested  than 
her  allies,  originated  in  the  measures  late* 
ly  adopted  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 


'  *  National  Convcntion. 
Sitting  ifUkel9thof  November,  179S. 
Dbcrkk  of  FtLATERurrr^f*  The  National  Oio- 
vention  declares  in  the  name  of  the  French  iw- 
tion,  that  it  will  giant  fraternity  and  assistance  to 
all  people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty ;  and 
it  charges  the  executive  power  to  send  the  uecev- 
■aty  oidert  to  the  genenis  to  give  asmcance  to 
such  people,  and  to  defend  those  citiaem  who 
have  suffered  or  may  suffer  in  the  caose  of  libei^ 
ty."  On  the  motion  of  Sergeant,  it  was  resolved 
;*  that  this  decree  be  translated  into  and  printed 
in  all  J-———-  " 
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St^ldt,*  the  shutting  up  of  which  riyer, 
however  obnoxious  sneh  a  measure  may 
seem,  had  been  repeatedly  guarantied  by 
rfl  the  jmat  maritime  states  of  Europe, 
aM  by  England  and  France  in  particular. 

M.  Cbauyelin,  notwithstanding  the  re<^ll 
0f  Eari  Gower,  stiU  remained  in  England, 
and  on  the  27th  or  December,  in  the  year 
1792,  he  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Gren- 
Tille,  in  which,  calling  himself  '*  plenipo- 
tentiary of  France,*'  he  professes  the  desire 
of  the  French  goTemment  to  continue  at 
peace  with  England,  and  demands  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  the  auestion,  whether 
Engtand  is  to  be  consioered  as  a  neutral 
or  a  hostile  power.  Reducinip  the  motives 
that  might  be  alleged  for  his  Britannic  ma^ 
jesty  breaking  with  the  French  republic 
to  three,  he  says :— 

/Irf/,  •*  If  the  British  ministry  are  really 
alarmed  at  the  decree  of  the  9th  November, 
it  can  only  be  for  want  of  comprehending 
its  tme  meaning.  The  national  convention 
never  intended  that  the  French  Republic 
shoaM  favour  insurrections,  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  a  few  seditious  persons,  or,  in 
a  word,  that  it  should  endeavour  to  excite 
distorbances  in  any  neutral  or  friendly 
ooontnr  whatever.  This  decree  then  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  those  people,  who,  after 
having  conquered  their  liberty,  may  request 
0ie  fraternity  and  assistance  qf  the  French 
tepublic,  by  a  solemn  and  unequivocal 
erpiession  of  the  general  will.  France 
not  only  onght  and  wishes  to  respect  the 
independence  of  England,  but  that  also  of 
all  its  allies  with  whom  it  is  not  at  war." 

On  the  •eeond  point  he  says,  that  he  **  has 
been  charged  to  declare  formally,  that 
France  win  not  attack  Holland  while  that 
power  confines  itself  on  its  part  within  the 
tMnmds  of  strict  neutrali^." 

And  on  the  third  and  fast,  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  being  thus  assured  respect- 
ing wese  two  points,  no  pretence  for  the 
leaiBt  difficnlty  can  remain,  but  on  the  ques- 
tioo  of  opening  the  Scheldt — a  question 
irrevocably  decided  by  reason  and  justice ; 
of  Httle  importance  in  itself,  and  on  which 
the  opinion  of  England,  and  perhaps  even 
of  Holland,  are  too  well  known  to  render 
it  difficalt  to  make  it  seriously  tiie  sole 
cause  of  war.  -  Should  the  British  ministry, 
however,  embrace  this  last  motive,  to  in- 
-  dnee  them  to  declare  war  against  France, 
would  it  not  then  be  prob«>Ie  that  their 
private  intention  was  to  bring  about  a  rup- 
ture at  any  rate,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
St  present  of  the  most  futile  of  all  pretences, 
to  colour  an  unjust  aggression  long  ago 
4Peditated." 

*  Decree  of  the  executive  council  of  France  for 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  MeuBe. 
November  16, 1791 


To  this  note  of  the  27th,  Lord  Grenville 
returned  an  answer  on  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, in  which,  after  statine:  that  he,  M. 
Chauvelin,  **  cannot  be  acknowledpsd  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  minister 
from  his  most  Christian  majesty,"  he  ad- 
verts to  the  explanations  on  the  three  points 
referred  to  in  M.  Chauvelin^s  note,  and 
says,  that  in  the  expressions  of  the  decree 
of  the  national  convention,  of  the  19th  of 
November,  all  E norland  saw  the  formal  de- 
claration of  a  design  to  extend  universally 
the  new  principles  of  government  adopted 
in  France,  and  to  encourage  disorder  and 
revolt  in  all  countries,  even  in  those  that 
are  neutral.  "  If,"  continues  he,  "  this  in- 
terpretation, which  jou  represent  as  inju- 
rious to  the  convention,  could  admit  of  any 
doubt,  it  is  but  too  well  justified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  convention  itself;  and  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  king's 
dominions,  has  been  shown  unequivocally 
by  the  public  reception  given  to  the  pro- 
moters of  sedition  in  this  country ;  ana  oy 
the  speeches  made  to  them  precisely  at  the 
time  of  this  decree,  and  since  on  several 
different  occasions;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  proofs,  supported  by  other  circum- 
stances, which  are  but  too  notorious,  it 
would  have  been  with  pleasure  that  we 
should  have  seen  here  such  explanations, 
and  such  a  conduct,  as  would  have  satisfied 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  England,  with 
respect  to  what  has  already  past,  and 
would  have  offered  a  sufiScient  security  in 
future  for  the  maintenance  of  that  respect 
towards  the  rights,  the  government,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  neutral  powers,  which 
they  have  on  every  account  the  right  to 
expect. 

*'  Neither  this  satisfaction,  nor  this  secu- 
rity, is  found  in  the  terms  of  an  explana- 
tion, which  still  declares  to  the  promoters 
of  sedition  in  every  country,  what  are  cases 
on  which  they  may  count  beforehand  on 
the  support  and  succour  of  France;  and 
which  reserves  to  that  country  the  right  of 
mixing  herself  in  our  internal  afiairs,  when- 
ever she  shall  judee  it  proper;  and  on 
principles  incompatible  with  the  political 
institutions  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

'*  On  the  other  two  points  of  your  expla- 
nation,—' The  declaration  that  France  will 
not  attack  Holland  so  long  as  that  power 
shall  observe  an  exact  neutrality,'  is  con- 
ceived needy  in  the  same  terms  with  that 
made  in  the  month  of  June  last.  Since 
that  first  declaration  was  made,  an  officer, 
stating  himself  to  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  French,  has  openly  violated  both 
the  territory  and  the  neutrality  of  the  re- 
public, in  going  up  the  Scheldt,  to  attack 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  notwithstanding  the 
determination  of  the  government  not  to 
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grant  this  passage,  and  the  formal  protest 
by  which  they  opposed  it.  Since  the  Rame 
declaration  was  made,  the  convention  has 
thought  itself  authorized  to  annul  the  rights 
of  the  Republic,  exercised  within  the  limits 
of  its  own  territory,  and  enjoyed  by  virtue 
of  the  same  treaUes  bv  which  her  indepen- 
dence is  secured ;  and  at  the  very  moment 
when,  under  the  name  of  an  amicable  ex- 
planation, you  renew  to  me,  in  the  same 
terms,  the  promise  respecting  the  indepen- 
dence and  rights  of  England  and  her  allies, 
you  announce  to  me,  that  those  in  whose 
name  you  speak,  intend  to  maintain  these 
open  and  injurious  aggressions. 

*^  But  I  am  unwilling  to  leave,  without  a 
more  particular  reply,  what  you  say  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Scheldt.  If  it  were  true 
that  this  question  is  in  itself  of  little  imports 
ance,  this  would  only  serve  to  prove  more 
dearly,  that  it  was  brought  forward  only 
for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  allies  of 
Englano,  by  the  infraction  of  their  neu- 
trality, and  by  the  violation  of  their  rights, 
which  the  faith  of  treaties  obliges  us  to 
maintain.  But  ^ou  cannot  he  ignorant  that 
here  the  utmost  importance  is  attached  to 
those  principles  wnich  France  wishes  to 
establish  by  this  proceeding,  and  to  those 
ynsequences  which  would  naturally  result 
Rom  them ;  and  that  not  only  those  prin- 
ciples and  those  consequences  will  never 
be  admitted  by  England,  but  that  she  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  oppose  them 
with  all  her  force." 

His  lordship  in  conclusion  says:  *^If 
France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining 
friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she 
must  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her 
views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement, 
and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own  terri- 
tory, without  insulting  other  governments, 
without  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  with- 
out violating  their  rights." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  provisional  exe- 
cutive council  of  France  addressed  a  note 
to  Lord  Grenville  of  the  date  of  the  eighth 
of  January,  in  which  they  confirmed  the  ex- 
plications which  M.  Chauvelin  had  given, 
and  repeated,  that  the  decree  of  November 
19th  could  be  applicable  only  to  the  single 
case,  where  the  general  will  of  a  nation, 
clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed,  should 
call  for  the  assistance  and  fraternity  of  the 
French  nation ;  and  concluded  by  saying : 
**  The  executive  council  declares,  not  that 
it  may  appear  to  yield  to  some  expressions 
of  threatening  language,  but  only  to  render 
homage  to  truth,  tnat  the  French  Republic 
does  not  mean  to  establish  itself  a  universal 
arbiter  of  the  treaties  which  bind  nations 
together.  It  equally  knows  how  to  respect 
other  governments,  and  to  take  care  that  it 
may  make  its  own  respected.    It  does  not 


wish  to  give  laws  to  anjr  one,  and  it  will 
never  suner  any  one  io  give  laws  to  it.  It 
has  renounced,  and  still  renounces  all  con* 
quest ;  and  its  occupying  the  Netherlands 
ii^ill  continue  no  longer  than  the  war,  and 
during  that  time  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Belgians  to  secure  and  consolidate 
their  liberty ;  after  whieh,  provided  they  be 
independent  and  happy,  France  will  be  suf- 
ficiently rewarded. 

**  When  that  nation  shall  find  itself  in 
the  full  possession  of  its  liberty,  and  when 
its  general  will  may  be  declared  legally 
and  unfettered,  then  if  England  and  Hol- 
land still  affix  any  importance  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt,  the  executive  council 
wul  leave  that  affair  to  a  direct  negotiatioa 
with  the  Belgians.  If  the  Belgians,  through 
any  motive  whatever,  shall  consent  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  France  will  not  oppose  it.  It  will 
respect  their  independence  even  in  their 
errors. 

*' After  so  free  a  declaration,  which 
manifests  the  purest  designs  of  peace,  the 
ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty  ought 
to  entertain  no  doubt  respecting  the  inten- 
tions of  France.  But  if  these  explanations 
appear  to  them  insufficient,  and  if  we  aro 
still  obliged  to  hear  the  language  of  haughti- 
ness, and  if  hostile  preparations  are  con- 
tinued in  the  ports  of  England,  after  having 
done  every  thing  in  our  newer  to  maintain 
peace,  we  will  prepare  for  wai,  conscious 
at  least  of  the  justice  of  ohr  cause,  and  of 
the  efforts  we  have  made  to  avoid  that  ex- 
tremity. We  shall  combat  with  regret  the 
English,  whom  we  esteem,  but  we  shall 
combat  them  without  fear." 

Lord  Grenville,  in  a  second  letter,  dated 
the  I8th  of  January,  signified  to  M.  Chau- 
velin, that  he  found  nottiing  satisfactory  irt 
the  paper  from  the  executive  council — that 
to  threaten  Britain  with  a  declaration  of. 
war,  because  she  had  adopted  for  her  own 
safety  such  precautions  as  already  existed 
in  France,  might  be  considered  as  new 
ground  of  offence — that  he  had  already  in- 
formed him  what  those  dispositions  were 
w^hich  alone  could  maintain  peace— ^ind 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  Britain 
would  continue  those  measures  which 
might  be  necessary  for  protecting  the  tran- 
qufllity  and  rights  of  the  country,  and  those 
of  her  allies ;  and  for  setting  a  barrier  to  . 
those  views  of  aggrandizement  which  had 
become  the  more  dangerous,  as  being  sup- 
ported by  the  propagation  of  principles 
destructive  of  all  social  order. 

This  correspondence  was  closed  on  the 
24th  of  Januaiy,  three  days  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  aVI.,  by  the  following  letter 
from  Lord  Grenville  to  M.  Chauvelin,  or- 
dering him  out  of  the  country : 
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**  I  am  charged  to  notify  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
diftraeter  with  'which  you  had  been  inTe«ted  at 
this  court,  and  the  functions  of  which  have  been 
so  k)Q|:  suspended,  being  now  entirely  terminated 
by  the  &tal  death  of  his  roost  Christian  majesty, 
you  have  no  longer  any  public  character  here. 

**  Hie  king  can  no  loncer,  after  such  an  event, 
pcfmit  your  residence  nere.  His  majesty  has 
thought  fit  to  order  that  you  should  retire  from  this 
kingdom  within  the  teim  of  eight  days ;  and  I 
herewith  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  order 
which  his  majesty,  in  tus  privy  council,  has  given 
tothiseflect 

■*  I  send  you  a  paasport  for  yourself  and  your 
suite ;  and  i  shall  not  fail  to  take  all  the  other  ne- 
tMisiiy  steps,  in  order  that  you  may  return  to 
France  with  all  the  attentions  which  are  due  to 
the  character  of  minister-plenipotentiBry  from  lus 
most  Christian  majesty,  wnich  you  have  exercised 
at  this  court  (Signed) 

"GRENVILLE." 

From  the  portentous  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  his  majesty  had  been  advised  to  as- 
semble parliament  at  an  earlier  period  than 
usual,  and  four  days  after  the  date  of  the 
above  letter,  a  message  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  approaching  storm. 
The  message  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms : — 

•*  Gkokok  R. 

**  His  miyesty  has  given  directions  ibr  laying  be- 
fere  the  House  of  Commons  copies  of  aeveraf  pa- 
pen  which  have  been  received  from  M.  Chau- 
Win,  late  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  most 
Christaan  king,  b^  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state 
Ibr  foreign  a&in,  and  of  the  answen  returned 
thereto ;  and  likewise  the  copiv  of  an  order  made 
by  his  majesty  in  council,  end  transmitted  by  his 
inaiesty's  command  to  the  said  M.  Chauvelin,  in 
oooaequenee  of  the  accounts  of  the  attodous  act 
recently  perpetrated  at  Pftrii. 

*■  In  the  present  situadon  of  affiiirs,  his  majesty 
thinks  it  indispensably  necesBary  to  make  a  further 
augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and 
tthta  on  the  known  aflection  and  zeal  of  the 
House  of  Coranions,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  take 
the  most  efiectuai  measures,  in  the  present  import- 
ant conjuncture,  for  maintaining  the  security  and 
rights  of  his  own  dominions ;  for  suppfirting  his 
alfieB ;  and  for  opposing  views  of  aggrandizement 
and  ambitkm  on  the  part  of  France,  which  would 
be  a(  all  rimes  dangerous  to  the  general  interest 
of  Europe ;  but  are  peculiarly  so,  when  oomiected 
with  the  propogation  of  principles  which  lead  to 
the  violauon  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and  are 
utterly  subveraive  of  the  peace  and  order  of  all 
GiYil  iodety.  G.  R." 

The  national  conyentioD  and  executive 
council  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
hostile  disposition  manifested  by  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  A  naval  war  was  greatly  to 
be  dreaded,  more  especially  at  a  period 
when  the  nobles,  who  seem  to  have  been 
exclusively  consecrated  to  the  sea-service, 
had  emigrated  in  immense  numbers  from 
their  native  country.  The  forlorn  state  of 
the  colonies,  too,  was  a  continual  subject 
of  grief,  and  even  of  despair,  as  the  posses- 
Fiona  of  the  republic  on  the  continent  of 
Aaia  were  exposed  to  an  easy  conquest  by 


land,  while  the  sugar  islands,  in  case  of  a 
war,  must  inevitably  fall  a  prey  to  superior 
fleets.  Nor  was  it  forgotten,  that  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  this  nation  would  enable 
her  to  conUnue  the  contest  with  many  ob- 
vious advantages,  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  while  her  subsidies  migbt 
unite  the  discordant  interests  of  rival  pow- 
ers, and  enable  the  armies  of  the  European 
sovereigns  to  persevere  also  in  the  conflict. 

Actuated  by  these  considerations,  it  was 
accordingly  determined  to  make  great  sa- 
crifices to  insure  peace ;  and  a  person  who 
had  been  employed  before  on  a  confidential 
mission,  was  once  more  sent  to  London 
with  proposals  for  an  immediate  accommo- 
dation.* These  are  said  to  have  embraced 
every  subject  in  dispute  between  the  two 
nations,  and  to  have  even  included  the 
evacuation  of  Savoy  and  Belgium;  but, 
unhappily  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  Maret 
experienced  the  fate  of  Chauvelin,  and  was 
forced  to  leave  England  without  disclosing 
the  particulars  of  tnis  mission. 

On  this  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  dignity  of  the  new  republic  by 
force  of  arms,  and  Brissot,  the  org^n  of  the 
committees  for  naval  and  diplomatic  afifairs, 
and  for  the  general  defence,  presented  the 
plan  of  a  <^ree  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, in  which  was  detailed  the  motives  for 
the  commencement  of  hostilities :  these 
consisted  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  from  Paris;  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  official  correspondence  with 
the  French  minister  at  London ;  the  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  provisionsil  executive 
council  instituted  by  the  legislaUve  assem- 
bly, as  well  as  the  national  convention 
and  the  republic ;  the  embargo  laid  on  com, 
intended  to  be  exported  to  France ;  the  pro- 
hibition of  aaaignats ;  the  alien  bill ;  the 
protection  and  pecuniary  succours  aflbrded 
to  the  emigrants ;  and  lastly,  the  order  for 
the  ambassador  of  France  to  quit  the  do- 
minions of  Great  Britain  within  tlie  space 
of  eight  days.f 


*  M.  Maret,  ailerwarda  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Kmperor  Napoleon. 

t  In  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  be- 
tween  his  Britannic  mi^t^  and  the  most  Chris- 
tian king,  signed  at  VeraaiUes  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1786.  *'  It  is  (in  the  Sd  article)  concluded 
and  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  there  should  ari^e 
any  mtsunderstanding,  breach  of  friendship,  ur 
rupture  between  the  crowns  o<  their  majestios. 
which  God  Ibrbid !  (which  rupture  shall  not  he 
deemed  to  exist  until  the  recalling  or  *  tending 
home*  of  the  respective  ambassadors  or  ministera,) 
the  Bubgects  of  each  of  the  two  narties.  residing  in 
the  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  remaining  and  continuing  their  trade  therem, 
without  any  manner  of  disturoanoe,  so  long  as  they 
behave  peaceably  and  commit  no  oflence  against 
the  laws  and  ordmances ;  and  in  case  their  con- 
duct should  render  them  suspected,  and  the  re* 
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The  complaints  against  Holland  were 
confined  solely  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  said  to  have  treated  the  agents  of 
France  with  contempt ;  to  have  welcomed 
the  emigrants ;  to  have  maltreated  the 
patriots ;  to  hare  liberated  the  forgers  of 
assignats ;  to  have  ordered  a  Dutch  squad- 
ron to  join  the  English,  by  whom  he  was 
influenced ;  to  have  opened  a  loan  to  sap- 
port  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  to  have 
obstructed  the  exportation  of  provisions  to 
Prance,  while  he  favoured  the  supply  of 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  magazines. 
Considering  these  grievances  as  tantamount 
to  acts  of  hostility,  and  equivalent  to  a 
formal  declaration  fqr  that  purpose,  the  na- 
tional convention  decreed,  on  the  first  of 
February,  that  the  French  republic  was  at 
war  with  the  Kinff  of  England,  and  the 
Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

On  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  a  mani- 
festo against  France  was  drawn  up  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  signed  at  the 
Queen's  House,  reciting,  **  that  divers  in- 
jurious proceedings  haa  lately  taken  place 
Uiere,  in  dero^tion  of  his  majesty's  crown, 
and  the  iust  rights  of  his  people,''  and  that 
**  several  unjust  seizures  had  been  made  of 
the  ships  and  goods  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects," followed  aAerwards  *'  by  an  open 
declaration  of  war  against  his  majesty  and 
his  ally  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  king  of  Great  Britain,  therefore, 
being  determined  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  for  '*  vindicating  the  ho- 
nour of  his  crown,  and  procuring  reparation 
and  satisfaction  to  his  injured  suDJects," 
was  pleased  to  order  that  **  general  repri- 
sals De  granted  against  the  ships,  goods, 
and  subjects  of  France." 

Thus  a  new  and  disastrous  conflict  took 
place,  from  the  guilt  and  odium  of  which, 
the  ruling  parties  in  both  nations  have  anx- 
iously endeavoured  to  vindicate  them- 
selves. On  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  shutting  up  of  the  Scheldt,  one 
of  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  war,  had 
been  repeatedly  guarantied  by  all  the  great 
maritime  states  of  Europe,  and  by  England 
and  France  in  particular.  That  the  new 
republic  had  violated  this  guarantee,  not 
only  by  an  express  decree  of  the  executive 
council,  but  also  by  an  armed  sqindron  fit- 
ted out  for  this  very  purpose,  is  notorious ; 
though  the  question  still  remains  to  be 
decided,  whether  this  infraction  afforded  a 

ipe^tive  govemmenti  ahould  be  obliged  to  order 
tbem  to  remove,  the  tenn  of  twdw  monlhi  shall 
be  allowed  them  for  that  purpone,  in  order  that 
they  may  remove  with  their  emcta  and  property, 
whether  intrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the  state. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  andeistood,  that  this 
favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who  act  con- 
tiaiy  to  the  established  laws." 


just  cause  for  war;  but  supposing  this 
treaty  to  have  been  strictly  binding,  Hol- 
land, in  whose  favour  the  restriction  had 
been  originallj^  obtained,  appears  to  have 
waived  her  claim  to  its  enforcement,  and  to 
have  been  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a 
contest,  which  might  in  the  event,  and 
which  actually  did,  involve  both  her  com- 
merce and  her  independence  in  one  com- 
mon ruin. 

The  next  great  object  in  dispute  was  the 
decree  implicating  neutrals  as  well  as  hoe- 
tile  powers,  which  was  too  well  calculate 
to  give  alarm  to  every  government  in  Eu- 
rope, because  it  officiously  held  out  a  pre- 
text for  interference  in  domestic  quarrels, 
and  afforded  hopes  of  encouragement  and 
protection  to  the  disaffected  of  all  nations. 
Attempts  were  indeed  made  to  qualify  this 
declaration,  by  limiting  the  assistance  pro- 
mised to  such  general  insurrections  as  had 
occuned  in  Holland  at  one  period,  and  in 
England  at  another;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented  that  the  national  convention  did 
not  either  whoUjr  rescind  this  obnoxious  de- 
cree, or  at  least  limit  its  operation  to  enemies 
alone.  It  was  eaually  unfortunate,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  English  ministry,  by 
withdrawing  an  acknowledged  diplomatic 
agent  from  Paris,  and  by  first  refusing  to 
recognise,  and  then  sending  away,  an  am- 
bassador duly  authorized  by  an  executive 
council,  should  not  only  have  exhibited  a 
marked  hostility  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, adopted  by  an  independent  nation, 
but  also  cut  off  all  regular  means  of  direct 
communication. 

Posterity,  either  entirely  devoid  of  the 
passions  of  the  present  day,  or  at  least  less 
agitated  by  them,  will  be  better  able  than 
ourselves  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  those 
who  at  this  period  presided  in  the  councils 
of  the  two  nval  nations.  But  even  now  it 
will  appear,  perhaps,  to  candid  and  dispafr^ 
sionate  men,  that  both  were  to  blame :  this 
convention,  by  its  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  offensive  decree  of  fraternity,  as  well 
as  by  its  ill-timed  agitation  of  the  question 
relative  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt; 
and  the  English  ministry  by  a  precipitate 
declaration  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the 
contumelious  expulsion  of  the  diplomatic 
agent  of  France,  an  act  of  unusual  rigour, 
wnich,  while  it  imbittered  existing  enmi- 
ties, at  the  same  time  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  compromise  or  accommoda- 
tion.(17) 

(17)  Posterity  can  be  in  no  doubt  on  which  side 
to  throw  the  blame  of  a  war  in  which  the  Mood 
of  thousands  was  shed  in  order  that  one  nun 
might  retain  the  power  of  oppreasing  France.  It 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
fh>m  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  between  (be 
two  govenunents,  that  while  the  French  natioa 
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It  was  now  determined  to  carry  the  arms 
of  France  into  Holland,  and  to  extinguish 
the  inflaence  of  Great  Britain  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  the  Tarious  preparations  for  this 
purpose  were  made  with  so  much  celerity 
by  bumouriez,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  was  ready  to  commence  hostilities. 
Previously  to  the  inyasion,  the  French  ge- 
neral addressed  a  declaration  to  the  inhabit- 
aats,  in  which  he  endeayoured  to  separate 
the  interests  of  the  republic  from  those  of 
the  stadtholder,  and  in  which  he  says, 
^  The  Belgians  already  consider  us  as  their 
deliTerers,  and  I  hope  you  will  soon  call  us 
yours  also.^ 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  French 
amy  took  the  field.  The  troops  collected 
for  the  conqnest  of  Holland  were  composed 
oi  no  more  than  twenty-one  battalions,  two 
of  which  only  were  of  the  line,  and  of  these 
one  had  neyer  been  in  action.  As  the  regi- 
meota  were  incomplete,  the  whole  amount- 
ed to  bat  thirteen  thousand  seyen  hundred 
men  ;  many  of  the  soldiers  were  boys  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  while  no 
more  than  eight  battalions  possessed  field- 
pieces.  The  cayalry  did  not  exceed  a  thou- 
sand. As  a  party  was  ready  to  declare  in 
fayoor  of  the  French  on  their  entrance  into 

manifeetod  the  moet  ardent  deeire  for  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  the  adminiatration  of  E^n^land  was 
actuated  by  the  mont  hostile  and  vindictive  inten- 
tioDB.  The  lettenof  M.ChauveIin  are  remarkable 
for  their  humble  and  conciliating  spirit ;  those  of 
Lord  Granville  for  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  insult, 
onpreeedented  even  in  the  diplomatic  history  of 
England.  Tlie  renesentative  of  a  people  strug- 
giinff  for  liberty,  asked  only  of  the  government  of 
anomer  natioo  which  boasted  of  its  freedom,  not 
Id  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  emancipation, 
and  recetTed  in  return  reproaches  and  threats! 
France  did  no  more  by  her  king  than  England  had 
formerly  done  by  one  of  hen  with  impunity. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  little  more  than  a  cen- 
inry  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  minister  of 
Ensland,  writing  to  the  republican  government 
of  HolLuid,  characterized  the  illustrious  men  who 
bore  a  part  in  the/rsf  acto  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion as  "  miMcrttmtM,  asaominc  the  name  of  phikiso- 
phen,  who  presomed  to  think  themselves  capable 
of  eacablisfaing  a  new  system  of  civil  society/**  It 
is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  when,  four  years  af- 
terwards, the  valour  of  the  republic  had  foiled  the 
bopes  of  the  partiea  to  the  treaty  of  Pilnitt,  tiie  tone 
of  the  English  mimstiy  in  soliciting  peace  was  as 
respfoctful  and  conciliating  as  it  had  been  arrmnt 
and  itmMltJmg  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  ob- 
taining part  of  the  spoils. 

•  Letter  of  Lord  Auckland  to  the  StateaOene- 
r».  January  25, 1793. 
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the  Dutch  territories,  and  success  in  a  great 
measure  depended  on  the  celerity  of  their 
movements,  Dumouriez  had  not  time  either 
to  discipline  or  to  organize  his  troops ;  but 
they  were  full  of  ardour  and  replete  with 
confidence. 

Every  thing  being  at  length  ready, 
General  Bemeron  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  the  van-guard,  and  despatch  Lieuten- 
antrcolonel  Daendels,  a  Dutch  patriot  in 
the  service  of  France,  to  Mordyck,  on  pur- 
pose to  detain  all  the  boats  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
the  Merk,  with  a  view  to  keep*  up  the  com- 
munication. But  as  these  instructions  were 
not  executed  in  time,  the  Dutch  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  carrying  all  the  small 
vessels  to  the  other  side,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  three  armed  shallops  stationed  near 
Dort.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Ber- 
neron  and  Daendels  were  immediately  en- 
joined to  advance,  while  General  D*Arcon 
with  the  right  wing  formed  the  blockade 
of  Breda,  and  Colonel  Le  Clerc  with  the 
left  invested  Berpren-op-Zoom  and  Steen- 
berg.  On  this,  the  governors  of  the  two 
last  places  immediately  abandoned  all  their 
outposts ;  and  the  fort  of  Blaw-Sluys,  near 
Steenberg,  being  taken,  the  crarrison  of  the 
latter  was  summoned,  while  Uiatof  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  hazarded  a  few  sallies,  which 
were  productive  only  of  deserters,  who  im- 
mediately entered  into  the  battalions  formed 
by  their  countrymen. 

In  conformity  with  this  original  plan,  the 
commander-in-chief  now  moved  forward 
between  the  two  wings  with  the  rear  divi- 
sion of  liie  army,  to  Seyenber?en,  and  gave 
orders  to  besiege  Klundert  and  Will iamstadt 
immediately ;  while  Daendels,  bj  advano- 
ing  to  Nordschantz,  was  to  cut  off  all  intep- 
course  between  them.  During  the  period 
that  a  flotilla  was  preparing  under  his  direc- 
tions to  carry  his  troops  across  the  Mordyck, 
he  ordered  General  D^Arcon  to  attack  Breda. 
Hiis  place,  which  had  always  been  consi- 
dered as  strong,  besides  being  provided  with 
two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  possessed  an 
excellent  palisade,  and  was  protected  by 
means  of  an  inundation.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  two  thousand  two  hundred  infan- 
try, and  a  regiment  of  dragoons :  but  the 
Count  de  Ryiand,  the  ffovernor,  was  totally 
ignorant  of  military  affidrs,  while  the  inha- 
bitants were  strongly  attached  to  the  French 
party.    After  the  bombardment  had  con- 
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tinued  three  days,  during  which  period  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  kept  up  with  great 
briskness,  it  was  found  that  sixty  bombs 
only  remained,  and  that  the  siege  must  in- 
eyitably  be  raised  as  soon  as  these  were 
expended.  In  this  dilemma,  Colonel  Philip 
Devaux,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp,  entered 
the  place  with  a  flag  of  truce,  on  the  2d 
of  March,  and  announced  that  General  Du- 
mouriez  was  expected  to  arrive  immediately 
with  the  whole  of  his  army,  after  which 
the  garrison  must  not  hope  for  quarter. 
The  governor  was  so  ternfied  with  this 
threat,  that  scarcely  taking  time  to  consult 
his  officers,  he  instantly  capitulated,  and 
was  allowed  all  the  honours  of  war.  Thus, 
with  a  detachment  of  only  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  men,  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  Holland  was  taken  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days :  two  hundred  and  fiOy  pieces 
of  artillery,  three  hundred  thousand  weight 
of  gunpowder,  five  thousand  muskets,  and 
five  vessels,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors ;  some  of  whom  had  carried  their  te- 
merity so  far,  during  the  siege,  as  to  dance 
the  carmagnol  on  the  glacis  opening  to  that 
Dart  of  the  fortification  which  was  not  in- 
undated. 

Nor  did  the  success  of  the  French  arms 
stop  here,  for  Klundert  surrendered  two 
days  afterwards.  The  commandant,  who 
was  a  German  lieutenant-colonel,  defended 
the  place  with  great  bravery,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers ;  but  af^r  keeping  up  a 
smart  fire  for  several  days,  on  perceiving 
that  he  could  no  longer  shelter  his  men,  he 
determined  to  nail  up  his  cannon,  and  re- 
tire, with  such  of  the  troops  as  remained 
alive,  to  Williamstadt.  While  attempting 
to  execute  this  enterprise,  he  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  detachment  of  Batavians,  com- 
manded by  LieutenantKiolonel  Hartmann, 
whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand ;  but 
he  himself  soon  after  experienced  a  simi- 
lar fate.  Fifty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  a 
few  mortars,  a  large  quantity  of  bombs, 
ballets,  and  powder,  were  found  in  the 
place ;  and  while  the  French  became  ani- 
mated by  such  easy  conquests,  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  spread  throughout  Holland. 

Bemeron  now  received  orders  to  lay  siege 
to  Williamstadt,  while  D'Arcon  advanced 
against  Gertruydenberg.  The  latter  was 
immediately  attacked  by  means  of  a  few 
cannon  and  some  mortars,  brought  from 
Breda,  and  after  a  few  shot  had  been  fired. 
Colonel  Devaux  entered  with  a  flaffof  truce, 
and  prevailed  on  the  governor.  Major-gen- 
eral Bedaux,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  to  capitulate,  and  accept  the  honours 
of  war  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the 
place.  By  this  new  acquisition,  the  French 
acquired  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 


gunpowder,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
new  muskets,  and,  what  was  still  more 
essential,  they  at  the  same  time  obtained  a 
good  harbour,  and  more  than  thirty  vessels 
of  different  sizes  for  the  transport  of  their 
troops. 

Tne  siege  of  Williamstadt,  however,  was 
not  so  prosperous  as  had  been  expected. 
This  place,  rendered  strong  both  by  nature 
and  art,  could  only  be  attacked  in  one  part, 
which  exhibits  but  a  small  front  to  the  as- 
sailant, while  supplies  of  both  men  and 
provisions  might  be  thrown  in  at  any  time. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  gar- 
rison was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
its  gallant  governor,  the  Baron  de  Boetze- 
laer ;  and  aided  by  some  British  gun  boats, 
and  by  the  landing  of  a  body  of  jruards  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Duke  oiYork,  the 
second  son  of  the  Kin?  of  England.  Du- 
mouriez,  who  imagined  that  the  works  had 
been  erected  at  too  great  a  distance,  sent 
thither  Dubois  de  Crance^and  Marescot, 
who  traced  out  a  battery  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  walls;  but  the  Dutch 
made  a  successful  sally,  and  these  two 
engineers  were  both  killed  on  the  spot. 

Notwithstanding  the  couragre  displayed 
by  the  besieged,  and  the  arrival  of  assist- 
ance from  an  ally,  the  French  were  still 
able  to  attempt  a  passage  from  Mordyck, 
where  Dumouriez  had  prepared  a  flotilla, 
and  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  Hol- 
land :  they  already  occupied  the  fortresses 
of  Breda,  Klundert,  and  Gertruydenberg, 
in  which  strong  garrisons  might  be  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  rear, 
while  a  body  of  troops  under  General  de 
Flers  could  continue  the  blockade  of  Steen- 
berg  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  at  pleasure.  He 
commander-in-chief  accor^ngly  proposed 
to  embark  his  vanguard  at  Roowaert,  and 
send  his  right  division  from  Gertruyden- 
berg, where  he  had  found  a  great  number 
of  vessels  admirably  adapted  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  the  distance  to  Dort  was  not 
^eat,  he  hoped  to  effect  it  by  fortifying  an 
intermediate  isle  with  cannon  of  large  di- 
mensions, on  purpose  to  keep  off  the  armed 
vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy. 

The  necessary  preparations  being  made, 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  passage 
during  the  night;  hut<an  event  occurred  m 
the  mean  time  that  saved  Holland  from  the 
miseries  of  invasion,  gave  a  short  respite 
to  the  Orange  party,  entirely  changipd  the 
nature  of  the  war,  and  at  length  forced  the 
French  to  retire  within  their  own  territories. 

The  army  which  had  so  lately  chased 
the  Austrians  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 
appeared  destined  to  prevent  their  retuni, 
was  not  only  dispirited  by  the  absence  of 
its  leader,  but  rendered  incapable  of  active 
operations  in  consequence  of  the  dispales 
that  prevailed  among  the  generals.     Miran- 
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da,  in  puraunce  of  orders,  had  laid  siese 
to  Maestricht,  and  commenced  a  teTrible 
bombardment,  which  set  fire  to  that  city  in 
several  parts.  The  defence,  however,  was 
far  more  vigorous  than  had  been  expected ; 
for  a  body  of  French  emigrants,  who  ex- 
pected little  naercT  in  case  their  country- 
men should  triumph,  had  thrown  themselves 
into  the  place,  under  the  command  of  M. 
d' Autichamp,  and  displayed  ecjual  skill  and 
bravery  in  the  course  of  the  siege.  Gene- 
ral Champmorin  had  also  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  obtain  possession  of  Venloo ;  for 
although  he  had  taken  the  forts  of  Steven- 
swert,  and  St.  Michel  on  the  Meuse^ne 
bad  bi*en  anticipated  in  his  design  by  the 
Prussians,  who  immediately  occupied  the 
place. 

While  the  Generals  Valence,  Stengel, 
aad  Dampierre,  remained  in  their  canton- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  and 
Aix-la-Ohapelle,  the  Prince  de  Cobourff, 
an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself 
durin?  the  war  against  the  Turks,  arrived 
at  Cologne,  and  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Austrian  forces.  Having  learned  that 
disunion  prevailed  among  the  leaders  of  the 
enemy's  army,  and  discontent  among  the 
troops,  he  immediately  collected  his  army, 
and  determined  to  commence  his  military 
career  by  some  brilliant  exploit. 

General  Clairfait  accordingly  passed  the 
Roer  durinjg  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April, 
and  not  on^  repulMd  the  French  army  both 
on  the  side  of  Duren  and  Juliers,  but  com- 
pelled it  to  retreat  beyond  Aldenhoven, 
with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  thirteen  ammunition  wagons, 
and  the  military  chest.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Austrian  oommander-in-chief  penetrated 
through  Aldenhoven,  without  experiencing 
any  obstructions  whatever,  and  five  days 
after  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
enemy,  whom  he  chased  before  him. 

The  French,  who  remained  in  canton- 
monts,  and  had  not  as  yet  any  central  po- 
sition assigned  where  they  mi^ht  assemble, 
immediately  fell  back  on  Liege,  without 
figliting.  General  Leveneur,  who  presided 
over  the  attack  at  Maestricht,  on  the  side 
of  Wyck,  deemed  himself  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  cany  away  his  cannon  and  cross 
the  Mouse,  while  General  Miranda  was 
under  the  necessity  of  entirely  relinquishing 
the  siege.  Lieutenant-general  Lanoue  was 
also  obliged  to  retreat  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
after  being  beaten  at  Aldenhoven ;  and 
General  Vuence,  with  some  difficulty,  saved 
a  column  of  twenty-seven  battalions,  by  a 
vigorous  charge  of  cavalry,  in  the  plain  of 
Tongres.  The  Imperialists  having  thus  re- 
lieved Maestricht,  crossed  the  Meuse,  and 
entered  Liese,  where  they  seized  all  the 
magazines  belonging  to  the  French,  and 


got  possession  of  the  clothing  for  the  troops ; 
le  Prussians  at  the  same  time  obliged 
General  Champmorin  to  evacuate  Steven- 
swert  and  Fort  St.  Michel,  and  fall  back  on 
Diest :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  course 
of  the  Lower  Mouse  was  snbjeot  to  their 
control,  and  had  they  persevered  and  pen*> 
trated  either  by  Antwerp  or  Bois-le-Due, 
the  retreat  of  the  army  in  Holland  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  off,  or  at  least  ren- 
dered equivocal.  In  short,  the  defeat  of 
the  republican  troops  in  the  Low  Countries 
was  so  complete,  that,  excepting  the  batter* 
ing  artillery,  notbinff  was  saved ;  desertion 
immediately  succeeded,  and  more  than  ten 
thousand  men  retired  amidst  the  general 
confusion. 

Dumouriez,  whose  enterprising  spirit  had 
led  him  to  expect  the  speedy  conquest  of 
Holland,  was  awakened  from  his  dream  of 
glory  by  the  unwelcome  tidings  of  a  fugi- 
tive army,  and  a  victorious  toe.  After  a 
short  struggle,  he  however  obeyed  the  or- 
ders of  the  council  at  Paris,  and  set  out  on 
the  9th  of  April  for  Flanders,  leaving  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  de 
Flers,  with  directions  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage from  Gertruydenberg,  and  in  case  of 
success  to  wait  at  Dort,  where  he  was  to 
receive  further  instructions.  But  the  arri- 
val of  the  English  forces  in  Holland,  the 
check  received  by  the  grand  army,  and  the 
sudden  departure  of  Dumouriez  rendered 
the  invaders  dispirited.  De  Flers,  instead 
of  effecting  a  descent^  found  it  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  Prus- 
sians, to  throw  himseli  into  Breda,  with 
six  battalions  of  infantry,  and  two  hundred 
horse,  while  Colonel  Tilly  garrisoned  Ger- 
truydenberg with  three  battalions  and  five 
hundred  cavalry.  The  rest  of  the  army 
was  conducted  to  Antwerp  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Colonels  Devaux  and  Tliouve- 
not,  who  evacuated  the  batteries  of  Mordyck 
without  loss,  destroyed  the  fortifications  of 
Klundert,  and  prevented  the  troops,  now 
greatly  dispirited,  from  flying  in  disorder. 
Thus  terminated  the  expedition  against 
Holland,  the  idea  of  which  was  conceived, 
and  the  plan  carried  into  execution,  within 
tho  space  of  a  few  days.  The  success  of 
this  irruption  was  at  first  far  greater  than  it 
deserved;  for  the  French  were  actually 
destitute  of  cannon  and  ammunition,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  surrender 
of  Grertruydenberg  and  Breda,  Dumouriez 
must  have  retired  before  in  disgrace. 

During  this  period,  the  progress  of  tho 
French  arms  in  Germany  in  a  great  m«asuro 
ceased  to  be  either  brilliant  or  prosperous. 
Custine  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
Hessians  from  rendezvousing  at  Coblentz, 
whither  the  King  of  Prussia  also  directed 
his  march,  and  who  not  only  occupied  the 
two  banks  of  the  Lahn,  but  forced  the 
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general  to  abandon  Francfort,  and  shut  him- 
self up  within  the  walls  of  Mentz. 

While  the  blockade  of  Mentz  was  con- 
ducted in  a  languid  manner  during  the 
winter  by  the  Prussians,  the  French  appear 
to  have  remuned  on  Uie  defensive;  but 
they  resumed  ofTensive  operations  early  in 
the  spring,  and  endeayoured  to  make  up  by 
eelenty  tneir  deficiency  in  respect  to  num- 
bers. Custine  accordingly  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Deux  Fonts,  and  suddenly  took  possession 
of  his  residence  at  Calsberg ;  their  serene 
bignesses  escaping  with  great  difficulty. 
But  the  tide  of  war  now  set  in  a  contrary 
direction,  and  the  tri-coloured  flag,  which 
had  so  lately  flaunted  in  triumj^h  ^ong  the 
Rhine  and  Maine,  was  doomed  in  its  turn  to 
experience  humiliation. — Konigstein,  with 
its  garrison  of  four  hundred  and  forty  men, 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians ;  Worms  was 
evacuated ;  and  part  of  the  magazines  at 
Bingen,  Kreutznach,  and  Nierstein  seized. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  states  of  the 
empire  had  at  length  declared  war  against 
France ;  and  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  menaces  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  had  ordained  *'  a  junc- 
tion of  arms,'*  and  voted  the  necessary 
eontingents. 

These  adverse  and  unexpected  disasters 
flrreatly  disconcerted  Dumoariez:  aware, 
Dowever,  of  his  critical  situation,  and  con- 
scious that  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  una- 
vailing regret,  he  repaired,  after  having 
issued  orders  to  arrest  the  deserters  ana 
collect  the  fugitives,  to  the  head-quarters 
at  Louvain,  where  he  introduced  a  new 
system  of  subordination  into  the  army, 
which  was  still  formidable  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  amounted  to  forty  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  four  thousand  five  hundred 
cavalry.  General  Valence  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  right,  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  of  the  centre,  and  General  Miran- 
la  of  the  left.  Under  these  served  the 
Generals  Dampierre,  Champmorin,  and 
Neuilly ;  the  reserve  was  commanded  by 
General  Chancel,  and  the  advanced  guard 
by  General  La  Marche. 

Having  retaken  Tirlemont  from  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  recrossed  the  Grete,  and  oocu- 

Ried  the  heights  of  Neerlanden,  Nerwinden, 
[iddlewinaen,and  Oberwinden,  the  French 
commander-in-chief  advanced  once  more 
against  them,  and  seized  on  Gotzenhoven, 
which  he  maintained  during  an  engagement 
of  eighteen  hours  between  the  two  advanced 
gnaiSs,  supported  by  the  main  body  of  each 
of  the  hostile  armies. 

Dumouriez,  encouraged  with  this  suc- 
cess, determined  to  give  battle  to  the  ene^ 
my,  and  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this  de- 
eisive  measure,  as  well  by  the  hope  of  im- 


peding their  further  progress,  as  of  preyeat- 
ing  them  from  receiving  the  reinforcements 
now  marching  to  their  assistance.  Tht 
French  general  spent  the  whole  day  prs^ 
ceding  the  attack  in  reconnoitering  the 
position  of  the  Imperialists,  posting  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  preparing  hi? 
plan  of  operations.  The  artny,  divided 
into  eight  columns,  was  at  length  put  in 
motion  oetween  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,  and 
crossed  the  river  without  any  obstacle. 
General  La  Marche,  with  the  first  column, 
immediately  entered  the  plain  of  Land  en, 
and,  not  finding  the  enemy  there,  joined  the 
second,  which  attacked  the  village  of  Ober^ 
winden,  and  the  town  of  Middlewinden, 
about  ten  o'clock,  with  such  vigour  that 
they  were  both  carried ;  but  the  Austrians 
aitervrards  retook  the  latter,  the  importance 
of  which  became  now  apparent;  the  pos- 
session was  accordingly  disputed  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.  The  third  column, 
under  General  Neuilly,  about  the  same  time 
drove  the  Imperialists  from  a  village  where 
they  had  taken  post,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  mistake  it  was  immediately  aban- 
doned. The  Austrians  on  this  resumed 
their  former  position,  whence  they  were 
chased  a  second  time  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Chartres;  General  Desfor»ts, 
however,  having  been  wounded  in  tiie 
head  with  a  musket  shot,  the  village 
encumbered  with  infantry,  and  the  troops 
thrown  into  confusion,  it  was  once  mere 
relinquished  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
who  threatened  to  cany  it  by  assault. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  republican 
troops  were  in  disorder,  the  Austrians,  re- 
lying on  the  superiority  of  their  cavtdry, 
descended  into  the  plain  between  Nerwin- 
den and  Middlewinden,  and  made  a  furious 
charge  on  the  French  horse.  General  Va- 
lence, who  fought  with  great  valour  at 
their  head,  was  wounded  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  Tirlemont ;  notwithstanding  this, 
the  Imperi^ists  were  at  length  forced  to 
withdraw.  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  an- 
other body  of  cavalry  attacked  ^e  infantry 
of  the  fourth  column  on  the  left  of  Nerwin- 
den with  grreat  gallantry;  but  General 
Thouvenot,  who  was  posted  there,  received 
them  with  coolness,  and  rendered  their 
charge  destructive  to  themselves  alone ;  for, 
on  perceiving  their  approach,  be  opened  his 
ranks  to  allow  them  to  pass,  and  made  such 
a  critical  discharge  of  grape  and  case  shot 
from  his  artillery,  in  edition  to  a  close 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  regiment  of  Deiix- 
Ponts,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  detach- 
ment viras  destroyed. 

The  fate  of  the  actioq,  both  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  right,  now  appeared  to  be  de- 
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eiri¥«)y  In  fkwmat  of  the  French^  and  these 
two  diTision^  paaeed  the  night  in  the  field 
of  hattle*  on  purpose  to  leaame  the  engage- 
ment  and  complete  the  ▼ictory  at  the  brrak 
of  day. 

Bat,  while  soooess  smiled  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  army,  a  far  more  different  fate 
was  reserred  for  the  left  wins.  The  sixth 
and  soTenth  oolomns,  which  nad  attacked 
tibe  enemy  with  great  snocess,  were  already 
IB  possession  of  Orsmael,  when  a  panic 
terror  appears  to  hate  seized  on  some  of 
the  battalionst  in  conseonence  of  which 
great  eonfosion  immediately  ensued .  Gene- 
ral Clairiait  aiu^mented  the  disorder  by  a 
brisk  charge  ot  caTalry,  which  completed 
the  route  of  the  two  columns,  occasioned 
the  slauffhter  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
rendered  the  officers  incapable  of  restoring 
order.  Gniscaid,  a  marechal-de^amp,  at- 
tired to  the  artillery,  was  killed  upon  this 
occasion;  and  General  Rualt  and  Iller, 
with  soTeral  aidee-de-camp,  and  other  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  staff,  were  among 
the  wounded. 

On  this.  General  Miranda  gaye  orders  to 
retreat,  and  withdrew  to  a  position  behind 
Tiilemont,  without  being  harassed  by  the 
Anstriaas,  who  were  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  extent  of  their  good  fortune ;  Gene- 
ral Champmorin  also  retired  from  Leaw, 
evosaed  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  Bingen, 
which  he  cut  down  after  him,  and  resumed 
his  poeittoo  at  Oplinter. 

Dumonries,  who  had  superintended  the 
■wvcments  of  his  riffht  ana  centre  in  per- 
.  son,  being  greatly  uarmed  at  not  hearing 
from  his  left  flank,  entered  Tirlemon^ 
wliere  he  found  General  Miranda,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  sssemble  his  diyision  during 
the  night,  on  purpose  to  occupy  the  heights 
of  Wommersen,  as  well  as  the  sreat  road, 
SBid  the  bridges  of  Orsmael  and  merheljpen, 
with  a  Tiew  of  insuring  the  passage  of  the 
Gette,  as  well  as  the  retreat  of  the  right 
and  centre,  which  would  otherwise  enga^ 
with  the  enemy's  army  subject  to  the  dis- 
advaBtage  of  a  riTer  in  their  rear. 

In  this  action,  the  French,  according  to 
the  eonfession  of  their  own  general,  sacri- 
fieed  shoot  three  thousand  men,  either  killed 
or  taken,  and  more  than  a  thousand  wound- 
ed, besides  many  cannon ;  while  the  loss 
of  tho  ImperialiBts,  which  fell  principally 
upon  their  cavalry,  did  not  exceed  fourteen 
bondrsd.  Both  armies  dLsplaved  great  cou- 
rage and  perseverance  on  this  occasion; 
and  had  not  Dnmouriez  lost  the  confidence 
of  all  the  volunteers,  and  most  of  the  superior 
officen,  who  dreaded  lest  they  should  be 
betrayed,  victory,  perhaps,  would  have 
ooee  more  declared  in  his  favour. 

Tlie  Frepch  army  was  enabled  to  with- 
draw to  tho  heidits  behind  Tirlemont  in 
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^[ood  order,  in  consequence  of  the  able  and 
mtrepid  conduct  of  all  the  generals,  par^ 
ticttlarly  Dampierre,  who  acquired  great 
celebrity  on  this  occasion ;  but  Uie  disaffeo- 
tion  of  the  national  guards  soon  rendered  a 
further  retreat  necessary.  Nor  were  they 
mistaken  in  respect  to  their  suspicions,  for 
their  commander,  alike  unmindful  of  his 
engagements  and  his  oaths,  and  anxious 
alone  to  escape  the  punishment  that  awaited 
his  disobedience,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  evacuation  of  Belgium,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  French  government 
Under  pretence  of  treating  about  the  wound- 
ed  and  prisoners,  he  despatched  an  officer 
belonging  to  his  staff,*  with  the  necessary 
instructions,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Prince  de  Cobourg,  where  he  had  a  confer* 
ence  with  Colonel  Mack,  with  whom  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon.  On 
the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  the 
latter  repaired  to  Louvain,and  the  following 
articles,  without  being  reduced  to  writing, 
were  acceded  to  verbuly  :— 

1.  **  That  the  Imperialifltsabould  make  no  more 
^neral  attacki,  ana  Uuu  the  French  commander* 
m-chief  should  not  on  hia  side  endeavour  to  sive 
battle. 

2.  **  That,  in  oonlbnnity  to  this  tacit  oonventioa, 
the  French  should  retire  to  Bnnsels,  by  eawf 
marches^  and  in  good  order,  without  being  ha> 
rasaed. 

3.  "That  the  same  parties  should  meet  again 
aAer  the  evacuation  of  that  dtv,  on  purpose  to 
agree  as  to  future  contingencies.*'^ 

Dumouriez,  in  conformity  with  this  trea- 
,  now  gave  orders  for  abandoning  the 
etherlands;  and  after  his  army  had 
marched  through  Brussels,  an  interview 
took  place  between  him  and  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  announced  his  intentions  of 
marching  to  Paris  and  dissolving  the  con- 
vention. On  this,  it  was  agreed,  ^at  the 
Imperialists  should  either  remain  passive, 
or  act  the  part  of  auxiliaries,  as  occasion 
might  require :  but  it  was  expressly  stipn* 
lated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Conde  should 
be  delivered  up  to  them  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  the  reflation  of  indem- 
nities :  the  Duke  de  Cnartres,  Generals 
Valence,  Thouvenot,  and  Colonel  Mont- 
joye,  were  present  upon  this  occasion, 
and  assisted' at  the  deliberations. 

An  unexpected  movement  of  a  division 
under  General  Neuilly,  which  rendered  the 
surrender  of  these  fortresses  much  more 
difficult,  tended  not  a  little  to  defeat  these 
projects  of  Dumouriez. 

The  French  general  in  the  month  of 
March,  received  a  visit  from  three  deputies, 
from  the  jacobin  society  of  Paris,  who  soon 

Senetrated  his  intentions  and  immediately 
enounced  him  to  the  convention  as  a  trai- 
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tor  to  the  liberties  of  his  eoantiy.  This 
alarming  intelligence  had  no  sooner  reach- 
ed Paris,  than  the  minister  of  war,  Beur- 
nonville,  and  four  commissioners,  were  sent 
to  the  army  with  powers  to  suspend  and 
arrest  all  generals  and  military  officers 
whom  they  should  suspect,  and  send  them 
to  the  bar  of  the  convention.  The  com- 
missioners halted  at  Lisle,  and  despatohed 
a  summons  to  the  general  to  appear  in  that 
city,  and  answer  the  charg;es  against  him. 
Dumouriez  did  not  obey  this  mandate,  but 
his  answer  did  not  openly  avow  the  design 
he  was  meditating ;  he  replied  **  that  be- 
ing in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  his  pre- 
sence constantly  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  army,  which  he  was  now  busied 
in  reforming,  it  became  impossible  for  him 
to  be  present  at  the  inquiry,  but  that  if  the 
deputies  would  repair  to  his  camp,  he 
would  answer  any  questions  with  his  ac- 
customed frankness.**  He  added,  "  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  secured  his  retreat  within 
the  French  torritories,  he  would  have  more 
time  to  attend  to  matters  that  concerned 
himself  personally ;  but  that  he  was  full^ 
determined  never  to  enter  Lisle,  unless  it 
should  be  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  on 
purpose  to  punish  the  cowards,  who,  after 
naving  abandoned  their  colours,  dared  to 
calumniate  the  gallant  defenders  of  their 
country." 

Almost  immediatolj  after  these  transac- 
tions, Dumouriez  received  intelligence,  that 
Antwerp  had  been  abandoned  by  the  troops 
he  had  stationed  there,  who  had  retreated 
into  France.  On  the  following  day,  he  re- 
solved to  raise  the  camp  at  Tournay,  and 
occupy  that  of  Maulde.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  sent  orders  through  Colonel  Mack,  to 
the  garrisons  of  Br^a  and  Gertruyden- 
berg,  to  capitulate  on  condition  of  Mng 
allowed  to  return  to  France. 

Dumouriez,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  temporize,  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  arresting  the  commissioners  as- 
sembled at  Lisle,  and  he  accordingly  direct^ 
ed  General  Miaczinski  to  repair  to  Lisle 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  seize  the 
deputies  from  the  convention,  together  with 
all  the  principal  members  of  the  jacobin 
club ;  but  that  general  imprudently  divulg- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission,  no  sooner  en- 
tered the  city  than  the  gates  were  shut  upon 
him,  and  he  found  himself  the  prisoner  of 
the  men  he  was  sent  to  arrest.  This  un- 
fortunate foreigner  was  immediately  sent 
to  Paris,  and  soon  after  lost  his  life  upon  the 
scaffold.  The  machinations  of  Dumouriez 
to  deliver  up  Condd  and  Valenciennes, 
were  frustrated  by  the  patriotism  of  Gene- 
rals Ferrand  and  Chancel. 

The  commissioners  of  the  convention, 
onintimidated  by  the  previous  attempt  that 


had  been  made. to  arrest  tbem,  proceeded 
to  St.  Amand,  where  Dnmouriez  then  had 
his  head-quarters,  and  were  admitted  inic 
his  presence  on  the  3d  April,  and  explained 
to  him  the  object  of  their  mission.  After 
a  conference  of  some  hours,  the  general, 
finding  it  impossible  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  convention,  gave  the 
signal  to  a  body  of  chosen  troops,  who 
were  in  waiting  to  take  them  into  custody, 
and  the  minister  of  war,  and  the  four  com- 
missioners, Camus,  Blancal,  La  Marque, 
and  Quinette,  were  immediately  conveyedt 
under  a  strong  escort,  to  General  Clairfait's 
head-quarters  at  Tournay,  to  be  detained 
as  hostages  for  the  safe^  of  the  royal 
family. 

Dumouriez,  notwithstanding  his  splendid 
talents,  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
grossly  mistakmi  with  regard  to  the  di»> 
position  of  his  army.  They  roi^t  be  di»> 
posed  to  resent  the  affront  which  was  so 
imprudently  offend  to  their  geneial,  in  or- 
dering him  to  appear  as  a  crimind  at  Paris ; 
but  when  he  came  to  propose  to  them  the 
restoration  of  royalty  in  the  person  of  the 
prince,  and  to  turn  their  anns  against  their 
country,  the  prejudices  or  the  patriotism  of 
Frenchmen  assumed  their  wonted  influ- 
ence, and  they  considered  it  as  their  duty 
to  disobej.  The  general  lost  no  time  in 
despatehing  Colonel  Montjoye  to  acquaint 
Colonel  Mack  with  the  arrest  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  to  appoint  the  time  and 
place  for  a  conference  to  conclude  the  terms 
of  their  treaty.  During  the  night,  he  oom- 
posed  a  manifesto  addressed  to  his  army* 
which  he  digested  and  put  in  order  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

On  the  momin?  of  the  3d,  he  went  to 
the  camp,  and  addressed  the  troops,  who, 
he  says,  appeMed  to  approve  his  conduct. 
He  then  proceeded  to  St.  Amand,  in  which 
place  was  the  corps  of  artillery,  who  alao 
expressed  their  satisfaction.  At  St.  Amand, 
General  Dumouriez  thought  it  prudent 
>o  sleep,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  his 
confidence  in  the  troops  there.— The  whole 
of  the  third,  he  sajrs,  passed  with  as  much 
success  as  he  could  expect;  except  that 
murmurs  were  heard  among  some  of  the 
battalions  of  the  volunteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  he  left  Gen- 
eral Thouvenot  at  St.  Amand,  and  departed 
himself  for  Condd ;  but  when  he  l»d  ap- 
proached within  half  a  league  of  that  for- 
tress, he  was  met  by  an  officer  despatohed 
by  G^eneral  Neuilly  to  inform  him  that  the 
garrison  was  in  the  greatest  fermentation* 
and  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  en- 
ter the  place.  He  sent  back  the  officer 
with  an  order  to  General  Neuilly,  to  send 
the  18th  regiment  of  cavalry  to  esoon  him. 
He  had  just  before  overtaken  a  columa  of 
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whinteere  maiehioff  towards  Gondd,  who, 
koweTer«  did  not  ttien  attempt  to  molest 
Urn.  It  was  while  they  were  yet  in  sight, 
that  General  Neoilly's  meseeneer  arrived ; 
and  he  had  acaroely  deliyered  his  message 
to  the  ofiUcer,  when  the  head  of  the  column 
quitted  the  high  road,  and  ran  towards 
him  with  shonts  and  menaces,  and  a  nni- 
▼ersal  exelamation  of  •*  Stop,  stop.'*  The 
general,  now  peroetTing  himself  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  mounted  a  horse 
belonging  to  a  domestic  of  the  Duke  de 
Charges,  and  escaped  through  ft  dreadful 
discharge  of  mosketij,  which  the  whole 
eolumn  poored  upon  him  and  his  associates. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  gain  the  camp  of 
Manlde,  the  general  pro^eded  along  the 
Scheldt,  and  passed  the  ferry  near  the 
village  of  Wikera,  on  the  imperial  territory. 
From  this  place,  he  continued  his  route  on 
fiiot  to  BoiV,  where  in  the  eveoing  be  met 
Cdonel  Mack,  and  passed  the  night  in 
digesting  the  proclamation  of  the  Priuce  of 
Goboorg,  which  appeared  on  the  5th  with 
his  own.  It  was  also  agreed  in  this  con- 
feienea,  that  as  soon  as  the  general  should 
be  master  of  Gondd,  he  should  deliver  it  to 
the  Anatrians,  to  serve  as  a  magazine  and 
place  of  arms,  in  case  of  aid  being  demand- 
ed by  General  Dumouriez.  The  procla- 
mation of  General  Dumooriez  contained  a 
fesaptlnlation  of  his  services  to  the  French 
republic ;  a  statement  of  the  cruel  neglect 
which  his  army  had  experienced  in  the 
preoedtng  winter,  and  of  the  outrages  prao- 
ttsed  by  the  Jacobins  towards  the  generals 
of  the  republic,  and  particularlv  towards 
himself;  ^e  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  arrest  the  commissioners ;  and  a  glowing 
pictare  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehenoed  from 
a  continoance  of  anarchy  in  France.  It 
ooncluded  with  an  ezhertation  to  the 
French,  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1789, 
1790,  and  1791 ;  and  a  declaration  on  oath 
that  he  bore  arms  only  for  the  restoration 
of  that  constitution ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  effected  that  purpose,  he  would  forever 
abandon  every  public  (unction,  and  in  soli- 
tnde  console  himself  with  having  contribu- 
ted to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  manifesto  of4lke  Prince  of  Saze  Go- 
boorg, which  accompanied  the  preceding, 
reflected  great  honour  on  that  general ;  and 
it  can  never  be  sufficiently  regretted,  that 
the  terms  which  it  held  forth  were  ever 
deputed  firom  by  the  allied  powers.  It 
passed  high  encomiums  on  the  disinter- 
ested and  patriotic  views  of  General  Du- 
mooriez. It  announced  that  the  aUied 
powers  were  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
principals,  but  merely  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
war;  that  they  had  no  other  object  but  to 
co-operate  with  General  Dumouriez  in 
giving  to  France  her  constitutional  king. 


and  **the  constitution  which  she  formed 
for  herself.'*  On  his  word  of  honour,  he 
pledged  himself,  that  he  would  not  come 
upon  the  French  territory  to  make  con- 
Quests,  but  solely  for  the  ends  above  speci- 
ned.  The  prince  declared  further,  that 
any  strong  places  which  should  be  put  into 
his  hands,  should  be  considered  as  sacred 
deposit,  to  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as  the 
constitutional  government  should  be  estab- 
lished in  France,  or  as  soon  as  General 
Dumouriez  should  demand  them. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  at  daybreak.  Gen- 
eral Dumouriez  proceeded  with  an  escort 
of  fifty  Imperial  dragoons  to  the  advanced 
guard  of  his  camp  at  Maulde.  He  haran- 
gued the  troops ;  but  though  there  was  no 
open  opposition,  he  observed  some  indica- 
tions ot  that  spirit,  and  several  factious 
groups  assembled  in  different  parts.  His 
next  design  was  to  go  to  St.  Aroand ;  but 
as  be  was  entering  Sie  city  he  was  met  by 
an  aid-de-camp,  who  informed  him  that 
during  the  night  the  corps  of  artillery,  ex- 
cited oy  some  emissaries  from  Valencien- 
nes, had  risen  upon  their  general,  and  were 
marching  to  that  fortress.  The  money, 
however,  and  the  eouipages  of  the  officers, 
which  remained  in  tlie  city  without  a  guard, 
he  commanded  to  be  conducted  to  Rumegies. 

The  desertion  of  the  corps  of  artillery 
was  the  signal  for  general  revolt.  General 
Lamorliere,  on  whom  Dumouriez  had 
placed  some  dependence,  immediately  took 
his  departure  for  Valenciennes.  The  gen- 
eral was  himself  at  Rnmegiep,  when  he 
heard  of  the  defection  of  the  troops  in  camp. 
Nothing  was  now  left,  but  to  provide  for 
his  personal  safety.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
attended  by  a  few  friends.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  the  day  by  about 
700  horse,  and  800  infantry;  these  were 
the  whole  that  could  be  prevailed  on  by 
the  utmost  solicitations  ot  their  officers  to 
desert  to  the  enemy,  and  of  these  several 
afterwards  returned.*  The  military  chest 
which  Dumouriez  had  removed   was  re- 


*  The  officera  who  accompanied  Dumouries  in 
hiB  flight,  were  the  Duke  de  Chattres,  Genemi 
and  Oilonel  Thouvenot,  Colonel  Montioye,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Barrois,  &c.  General  Valence, 
who  as  well  as  hinwelf  entertained  an  id^a  or 
placing  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne,  had  been 
sent  by  him  to  attend  the  conneaof  the  ministers 
of  foreign  powers  assembled  at  Antwerp ;  but 
Generab  Vouille  and  Marasse,  Majo^ffeneml 
NeuiUy,  de  Baunes  Second,  Dumas,  llualt,  Ber- 
neon,  with  Colonel  Amaudin,  and  a  small  body  of 
irdantry  and  cavalry,  joined  him  soon  afterwards 
in  the  Austrian  temt^es.  But  as  the  Prince  de 
Cobourg  thought  proper  to  annul  the  pn>clama- 
tion,  in  which  he  had  disavowed  the  intention  of 
making  conquests,  all  these  oflicen  deemed  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  quit  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Awtria ;  and  most  of  the  soldien  re- 
turned to  France. 
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covered  bv  a  party  of  French  chasseurs^ 
and  brought  to  Valenciennes. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  roy- 
alists, the  Austrian  commanders  neglect- 
ed this  critical  opportunity  of  marching 
against  the  camps  of  Maulde  and  Bruelle, 
while  confusion  and  dismay  prevailed  there. 
Instead  of  meditating  how  to  strike  a  deci- 
sive blow,  they  were  occupied  with  making; 
preparations  for  the  blockade  of  Conde, 
which  was  to  have  been  summoned  in  the 
name  of  Dumouriez. 

During  this  period,  the  English  arms 
were  triumnhant  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Major-general  Cuyler,  with  the 
assistance  of  Vice-admiral  Sir  John  Lafory, 
was  enabled  to  proceed  with  a  small  body 
of  men  against  the  island  of  Tobago.  Hav- 
ing effected  a  landing  in  Great  Courland 
bay,  and  marched  against  the  fort,  Montiel 
the  commandant  was  summoned  to  surren- 
der, but  refused.  On  this,  the  English  ge- 
neral, finding  that  his  numbers  were  unequal 
to  the  operations  of  a  siege,  carried  the  place 
by  assault  in  the  course  of  that  very  night. 

Soon  after  this,  the  little  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, surrendered  at  discretion  to  Bri- 
gadier-general Ogilvie ;  but  an  attack  made 
by  Major-general  Bruce,  on  the  island  of 
Martinico,  proved  less  fortunate.  The  co- 
lonists being  divided  among  themselves, 
the  royalists  had  sent  a  deputation,  in  the 
name  of  a  commitee,  inviting  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  his  majesty's  forces  in  tlie 
West  Indies  to  proceed  to  their  assistance, 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were 
already  in  possession  of  some  important 
posts.  A  detachment  of  British  troops,  to 
the  amount  of  eleven  thousand  men,  was 
accordingly  landed,  and  being  joined  by  a 
body  of  the  malcontents,  the  whole  pns* 
pared  to  advance  in  two  columns  against  a 
couple  of  batteries  that  defended  the  town  of 
St.  Pierre ;  but  an  alarm  having  taken  place 
among  the  allies,  and  their  commanding 
officer  beinsr  wounded,  the  expedition  was 
relinquished,  and  the  troops  re-embarked. 

Although  the  British  troops  did  not  then 
succeed  in  their  attempt  on  the  rich  settle- 
ment of  Martinico,  possession  was  soon 
afterwards  obtained  of  a  portion  of  the  still 
more  important  colony  of  St.  Domingo. 

This  cplony  is  not  only  the  chief  settle- 
ment in  the  West  Indian  archipelago,  but 
in  point  of  importance,  may  be  perhaps 
considered  as  superior  to  the  whole  of  the  i 
European  colonies  in  that  portion  of  Ame-  ' 
rica.*     An  intercourse  between  the  white 

*  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  "  Historical  Sur- 
vey/' p.  1»  states  the  number  of  enslaved  neffroes, 
in  1789,  at  480,000 ;  free  people  of  cx>lour  at  24,000. 
These,  together  with  the  white  inhabitants,  con- 
stituted a  total  of  534^31.    Colonel  Chormilly, 


free  man  and  the  black  female,  bad  produoed 
a  numerous  race,  varying  in  point  of  co- 
lour, from  the  dingy  samboe  to  the  pale 
mestizej  whose  complexion,  without  the 
bloom,  possessed  nearly  all  the  fairness  of 
the  male  ancest6r.    But  while  nature  ap- 

Sroximattid  these  two  distinct  races,  prejo* 
ice  and  oppressive  laws  kept  them  apart. 
The  men  of  Colour,  many  of  whom  had  been 
educated  in  the  universities  of  France,  and 
possessed  considerable  plantations,  were 
removed,  in  point  of  rank,  only  a  single 
degree  fr(fen  slaves ;  and  those  who  in  En- 
rope  had  been  treated  with  respect,  found, 
on  their  return  to  their  native  shores,  that 
they  could  not  exercise  any  public  office, 
practise  any  respectable  profession,  or  enjoy 
either  civil  or  political  rights. 

The  French  revolution,  productive  of  so 
many  important  changes,  seemed  destined 
to  meliorate  their  fate ;  and  by  a  decree  of 
the  national  assembly,*  it  was  accordingly 
declared,  **that  all  the  people  of  colour 
born  of  free  parents  became  citizens,  and 
were  eligible  to  seats  both  in  the  parochial 
and  colonial  assemblies.**  This  measure, 
which  was  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  men 
unacquainted  with  the  rooted  prejudices  of 
the  creoles,f  who  seem  to  estimate  merit 
by  the  tint  of  complexion,  produced  a  civil 
i^ar ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  negroes 
and  mulattoes  appear  to  have  at  first  ea<* 
tered  into  an  alliance  for  their  dautual  se- 
curity. To  heal  these  divisions,  three  per* 
sons  were  sent  out  to  St.  Domingo  with 
the  title  of  civil  commissioners,^  but  they 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  white  inhabitanta^ 
by  having  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty 
on  their  arrival  in  fiivour  of  the  men  of  co- 
1  our  and  the  re  vol  ted  slaves.  Three  others, 
Santhonax,  Polverel,  and  Ailhaud,  were 
appointed  to  wiceeed  them.  These  im- 
mediately dissolved  the  colonial  assembly, 
sent  home  Blanchilande,  the  governor  no- 
minated by  the  king,  and  called  in  the  ne- 
groes to  their  assistance  against  the  plant- 
ere.  In  the  course  of  this  contest,  the  most 
terrible  enormities  were  perpetrated  on  all 
sides.  Oge  and  Chevane,  two  men  of 
colour,  were  put  to  death  amidst  the  moat 
cruel  torments;  Mauduit,  the  commandant 
at  Port-au-Prince,  was  murdered  by  his 

who  possessed  better  means  of  information  on  this 
subject,  estimates  the  population  previously  to  the 
dvu  war  at  600,000,  of  all  coloan.  exclusive  of 
the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island,  which  contoiiB 
about  60,000,  reckoning  the  whites  at  2000,  and 
the  negroes,  at  30,000,  and  the  remainder,  including 
twelve  or  fourteen  different  mixtures,  from  "  the 
mongrel  to  the  marebou,"  at  38,000. 

•  May  16,  1791. 

t  A  Creole  is  the  ofiipring  of  wfdte  £un>peai> 
parents,  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  coo- 
tinent  of  South  America,  or  in  Mexico. — W.  G. 

X  Mirbeck,  Roome,  and  St  liCger. 
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own  soldiers ;  fhe  town  of  Cape  Fraogois 
was  destroyed,  and  a  multitude  of  the  in- 
habitants massacred. 

In  this  unhappy  situation  of  affairs,  a 
nember  of  different  parties  were  formed 
among  the  white  colonists,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  determined  rather  to 
lenoanoe  their  mother  country  than  the 
prejudices  so  long  and  so  carefully  fostered 
by  them.  Some,  contemplating  the  inter- 
nal resoQTces  of  the  island,  and  dazzled 
with  the  recent  success  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  were  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing an  independent  state ;  others 
wished  for  the  protection  of  England ;  and 
not  a  few  were  ea^r  to  profess  a  temporary 
allegiance  to  Spam,  and  surrender  St.  Do- 
mingo to  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  a  {deposit 
for  the  French  princes. 

Bnt  those  who  were  attached  to  Great 
Britain  finally  prerailed,  for  the  governor 
of  Jamaica  having  received  instructions 
to  attempt  an  invasion,  measures  were  at 
leoffth  taken  for  that  purpose,  and  a  French 
Dobteman,  well  acquainted  with  the  colony, 
aeeompanied  the  expedition.  All  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  having  been  made, 
Commodore  Ford  sailed  from  Port  Royal 
with  ifae  13th  regiment,  two  flank  compa- 
nies of  the  49th,  and  a  small  detachment  of 
artillery,  conomanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Wbitelocke.  These  having  landed  at 
Jeremie,  the  two  forts  immediately  hoisted 
English  colours,  and  saluted  with  twenty- 
one  guns. 

Aner  leaving  some  troops,  and  remaining 
only  a  few  hours  there,  the  squadron  sailed 
for  the  Mole,  and  some  persons  were  sent 
on  shore  to  treat  about  the  surrender.  Ma- 
jer  O'Ferral,  who  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  men  of  the  regimeiir*'0f  Dillon,  and 
M.  Deneux,  the  commandant  of  the  place, 
immediately  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed. 
Twenty-two  deputies  were  accordingly 
sent  on  board  the  Enropa;  the  forts  at 
Presque-isle  and  Orleans  fired  a  royal 
salute,  and  the  troops  exclaimed  Five  le 
Boi  !  Thus  an  important  position  of  the 
island  of  St*  Domingo  was  aelivered  up  to 
five  hundred  and  sixty  British  troops ;  and 
the  English  cross,  assuming  the  place  of 
tlie  three-coloured  flag,  not  only  waved 
along  a  coast  of  fifty  leagues  in  extent,  but 
wns  displayed  from  the  bastions  of  the 
Gtbraltar  of  the  Antilles. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  arms  of  England 
were  uniformly  successful.  A  company 
of  merchant-adventurers,  incited  by  ^he 
thirst  of  wealth,  coasted  along  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  and  with  some  diffi- 
cnlty  obtained  leave  to  establish  a  little 
factory  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  Combining 
policy  with  trader  and  war  with  a  spirit  of 
M  8* 


gain,  by  taking  part  in  the  dispntes  be- 
tween contending  princes,  and  engrafting 
European  skill  on  Indian  cunning,  it  at 
lengtn  became  formidable.  One  of  its 
servants,  embued  with  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitution, in  which  he  had  acted  a  subor- 
dinate part,  from  a  clerk  became  a  general, 
and  by  a  memorable  victory  over  Surajah 
Dowla,  converted  tributaries  into  sove- 
reigns. Since  the  memorable  battle  of 
Plassey,  the  fectors  of  the  company  have 
presided  over  settlements  equal l^  populous 
and  extensive  as  the  greatest  kingdoms  in 
onr  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  all  8ie  pomp 
and  parade  of  eastern  magnificence;  all 
the  neighbouring  rajahs  and  nabobs  noW 
acknowledge  their  dominion,  and  from  the 
dark  recesses  of  a  counting-house  in  Lead* 
enhall-street,  orders  are  issued  to  regulate 
the  destiny  of  nations,  and  raise  or  depose 
sultans.  Never  was  this  company  more 
powerful  than  at  the  period  at  which  we 
now  treat ;  its  army  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  none  of  the  military  establish- 
ments of  the  other  European  powers  were 
able  to  cope  with  it,  either  in  point  of  num- 
bers or  of  discipline. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  British  consul 
in  Egypt,  advice  of  the  war  with  France 
arrived  in  India  with  a  degree  of  celerity 
hitherto  unexampled.  On  receiving  this 
important  intelligence,  Cbandernagore, 
Carical,  Yanam,  and  all  the  small  factories 
appertaining  to  that  power,  were  instantly 
laid  hold  of,  and  many  of  their  ships  seized. 
Preparations  were  alSb  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Pondicherry;  and  Admiral  Cornwallis 
blockaded  the  place  by  sea,  while  Colonel 
Floyd  appeared  before  it  on  the  land  side 
witfr  a  detachment  of  troops.  Colonel 
Brafthwaite,  who  formerly  acted  as  gover- 
nor, and  had  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  approaches,  was  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  siege.  After  transmitting 
a  summons  to  Colonel  Prosper  de  Cher- 
mont,  a  plan  of  attack  upon  the  north  face 
of  the  fort  was  determined  upon.  A  bat* 
tery  of  eight  twelve-pounders  and  two 
eiij^t-inch  mortars,  was  accordingly  erected 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  place, 
and  another  of  fourteen  twenty-four  pound- 
ers was  completed  in  a  short  time ;  on  the 
opening  of  which,  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
became  irregular  and  confused ;  gun  after 
gun  was  withdrawn,  and  their  embrasures 
filled  with  sand  bags,  while  an  incessant 
fire  of  shot  and  sheUs  was  kept  up  by  the 
English.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
fia^  of  truce  were  exhibited  on  all  the 
saliant  angles  of  the  fort,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next,  Pondicherry  surrendered.  This 
place   might  have  held  out  some    time 
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longer,  had  not  the  ships  stationed  in  the 
road  prevented  the  entrance  of  a  (rigate 
with  supplies  from  the  Isle  of  France, 


and  had  not  disputes  of  a  serious  nature 
existed  between  the  governor  and  tin 
garrison. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Congren  at  Antwerp— Renewal  of  Ho8tilitie«— Dompierre  appointed  General— Action  at  FamaTs— 
Death  of  Dampiem— Sunender  of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and  Mentx— Curtine  arreated->The  Fk^ench 
iCteMur'sr 


driven  from  < 


I  Camp. 


A  coNORfiss*  of  the  representatives  of 
the  combined  powers,  assembled  at  Ant- 
werp early  in  April,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted, 
in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  failure 
of  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  rrince  of  Co- 
bourg  and  Dumouriez :  and  subseouent 
events  clearly  evinced  that  the  result  of 
these  deliberations  was  a  determination  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  France  with  re- 
newed vigour.  The  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  declared  at  an  end,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  army  published  a  revocation  of 
the  pacific  manifesto  issued  by  him  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dumouriez.  The  situation 
of  France  at  this  moment  was  singularly 
critical  and  dangerous.  By  the  defection 
of  Dumouriez,  the  whole  army  of  the  north 
was  dissolved,  and  in  a  state  of  complete 
disorganization;  while  the  armies  or  the 
allies  lay  upon  the  frontiers,  numerous, 
well  disciplined,  and  victorious.  The 
allied  sovereigns  appeared  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  realizing  all  their  projects.  Frede- 
rick William  II.  looked  to  Poland  for  the 
reward  of  his  services,  in  engagring  in  a 
war  in  which  he  had  no  immediate  interest ; 
while  to  the  youthful  emperor,  French 
Flanders  appeared  to  be  an  easy  conquest 
on  the  one  side,  Alsace  presented  the  most 
alluring  bait  on  the  other,  and  little  doubt 
was  entertained  of  its  speedy  re-annexati<^n 
to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

The  convention,  on  receivmg  informa- 
tion of  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  declared 
itself  permanent,  but  its  alarm  was  con- 
siderably diminished  on  receiving  from  the 
commissioners  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that  the  army  still  remained  faithful  to  the 
republic,  and  that  the  fugitives  consisted 
only  of  a  few  officers  and  a  troop  of  horse. 

Effective  measures  were    immediately 

*Thi8  congren  was  compoeed  of  his  serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  two  sons  ; 
his  royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York;  their  Ex- 
cellencies Lord  Aukland.  as  Ambassador  from 
England,  Vonder  Spiegel  from  Holland,  the  Prus- 
sian. Spanish,  and  NeapoHtan  envoys ;  the  Prince 
of  Saxe  Cobourg ;  the  Counts  Metlernich,  Stah- 
renberv,  Mercy,  d'Argentean ;  and  the  genenda 
Knobekioifi;  and  Kelter. 


taken  to  collect  the  battalions  that  had  re- 
treated, to  bring  the  artillery  again  into  the 
field,  and  to  inspire  the  soldiery  with  con- 
fidence. A  new  chief  was  found  in  the 
person  of  General  Dampierre,  whose  cou- 
ra^  was  unbounded,  and  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  military  talents  on 
many  important  occasions.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  all  the 
patriots,  both  in  the  legislature  and  the 
army;  nor  were  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  of  him  disappointed,  for 
in  less  than  a  week,  this  general  had  re- 
stored order  and  discipline  to  the  disorga- 
nized troops,  and  was  enabled  to  lead 
them  to  action,  if  not  to  victory.  The  con- 
vention at  this  time  passed  two  decrees, 
by  one  of  which  the  severest  punishment 
was  enacted  against  those  commanders  who 
entered  into  anv  secret  negotiations  with 
the  enemy;  wnile  by  the  other,  which 
would  have  come  with  a  better  grace  at  aa 
earlier  period,  the  obnoxious  law  of  fr»> 
temity  was  rescinded. 

The  Prince  de  Cobourg,  finding  his  army 
greatly. strengfthened  by  the  accession  of  a 
body  of  Prussians,  as  well  as  by  the  arrival 
of  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  English 
and  Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  immediately  declared  that  the  armis* 
tied  was  at  an  end.  He  accordingly  ad- 
vanced against  Maulde,  now  rendered  de* 
fenceless  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  retreat, 
desertion,  and  dismay,  that  had  so  recently 
intervened.  Having  secured  Uiis  strong 
camp,  he  formed  the  blockade  of  Conde, 
and  prepared  to  invest  another  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Dampierre,  well    acquainted  with  the 

fenius  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  always 
ispirited  afler  misfortunes,  determined  not 
to  hazard  a  battle ;  he  therefore  remained 
on  the  defensive  at  Famars,  where  his  out- 
posts were  assailed  by  the  Austrians  on 
the  13th  April,  in  six  different  points ;  but 
the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  These  attacks  were  renewed 
on  the  14th  and  15th,  but  with  no  decisive 
result.  On  the  23d,  the  Austrians  aUacked 
the  French  near  Maubeuge,  but  after  a 
conflict  of  ten  hours,  they  were  repulsed. 
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On  the  l6t  of  May 9  General  Dampierre  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  euero^  from  seTeral 
Tillages  of  which  they  were  id  possession, 
httt  in  this  attack  the  French  experienced 
a  repnlse.  An  action  of  a  more  serious 
nature  took  place  on  the  8th  May :  General 
Dampierre  adTanced  with  a  yiew  of  dis- 
lodging Uie  allies,  who  were  posted  in  the 
wood  of  Rheme,  and-  Vicoigne:  this 
movement  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  posts  occupied  by  General  Clairfait 
and  the  Prussians,  and  continued  nntil  8 
o'clock  in  the  erenine ;  even  then,  although 
the  Flench  were  defeated  in  that  quarter, 
they  assumed  a  position  in  the  neighbouring 
wood,  kept  the  Prince  de  Cobourgin  check, 
and  cannonaded  the  Prussian  camp  at  St. 
Amend.  On  tiiis,  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
had  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
eamp  of  Maulde,  with  the  brigade  of  Eng- 
lish guards,  and  a  battalion  of  Hanoverian 
In^ntry,  marched  to  their  assistance.  The 
Coldstream  arrived  at  a  critical  moment, 
when  tJie  French  were  advancing  towards 
the  great  road,  commanding  it  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  fire  of  their  cannon ;  but  the  bat- 
talion guns  having,  succeeded  in  checking 
the  battery  opposed  to  this  corps,  it  moved 
forward  into  tlie  wood,  and  made  a  charge 
with  fixed  bayonets ;  while  another  battery 
being  opened  on  the  part  of  the  French,  tt 
became  necessary  for  the  British  troops  to 
retreat  to  their  former  position.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  British  troops,  command- 
ed by  Major-general  Lake,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  day. 
In  the  couise  of  this  action  Dampierre* 


*  DAMncaRz.— Thin  geneTsl  was  originally 
bred  in  ihe  French  guardt;  he  then  became 
»oond  nuyor  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  at 
length  a  general  in  the  anny  of  the  republic.  He 
■ened  under  Dumouriez  during  the  incunion 
into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  on  two  raemorebie  occasions ;  the 
first  was  at  the  battle  of  Oemappe,  where  he  dis- 
played unoommoa  courage ;  and  the  second  dur- 
vm  the  retreat  after  the  action  of  Nerwinden,  on 
which  occasbn  he  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
military  art.  He  was  less  fortunate  however  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  daring  the  month  of  February. 
1793,  when  he  waa  ibroed  by  the  Anstrians  to 
evacoale  that  place ;  but  this  circumstance,  per* 
haps,  ia  aolely  to  be  attributed  to  the  total  defi- 
ciency of  amngemeut  on  the  part  of  the  command- 
er«in-chieC 

Here  follows  the  translation  of  a  letter  fiom  the 
eonuniBsioners  to  the  national  cooventiaii,  notify- 
ing hia  death  »— 

**  The  whole  army  regret  in  him  a  brave  sol- 
dier, an  able  general,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
rppublic.  The  confidence  which  he  inspired  into 
the  troona  by  his  noble  proclamation  at  the  time 
when  the  treachery  of  Dumouriez  was  disco* 
vend ;  hb  military  career,  always  glorious  and  un- 
anlliad ;  and  above  all,  his  death,  ought  to  be  re- 
callefJ  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  may  en- 
Jr«voor  to  tarnish  the  splendour  of  his  jostly  ac- 
quired Imputation. 


was  mortally  wounded,  his  thigh  being' 
carried  awav  by  a  cannon  shot.  While 
bleeding  to  death,  and  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  heroic  fortitude,  and  well  sus- 
tained in  death  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired during  his  life.  He  was  respected 
by  the  enemy  as  a  brave  man,  and  was  be- 
dewed by  the  tears  of  his  country.  The 
convention  conferred  upon  his  remains  the 
empty  honours  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  moment  the  general-in-chief  was 
wounded,  the  command  devolved  on  La- 
marche,  in  right  of  seniority ;  and  this  officer 
appears  to  have  followed  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor ;  for  although  the  French  had 
been  so  recently  beaten,  yet  they  still  con- 
tinued to  menace  and  harass  the  allies.  On 
the  morning  after  the  action,  tliey  were 
stiU  in  sighty  and  even  began  to  erect  bat- 
teries alon^  the  front  of  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  lines,  commanded  by  the  generals 
Clairfait  and  Knobledorfi*.  On  this,  it  was 
determined  to  cany  their  works  by  assault ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  about  to 
return  to  Toumay  with  his  troops,  once 
more  occupied  the  positions  at  Maulde  and 
St.  Amana,  to  enable  as  many  of  the  com- 
bined forces  as  possible  to  take  the  field. 
Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  two 
generals  accordingly  advanced  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  columns,  and  carried 
the  batteries,  which  were  not  defended 
with  any  degree  of  obstinacy,  as  the  ene- 
my had  withdrawn  their  cannon  during  the 
night. 

From  this  period  to  the  dSd,  little  of 
importance  occurred.  On  that  day,  it  was 
determined  by  the  allies  to  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge the  French  from  their  fortified  camp 
on  the  heights  of  Famars.  which  covered 
and  protected  the  town  of  Valenciennes. 
At  daybreak,  the  British  and  Hanoverians 
assembled  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Austrians  and  German  auxiliaries  un- 
der that  of  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  and  Ge- 
neral Clairfait.  A  thick  fog  prevented  for 
some  time  the  advance  of  the  troops,  and 
they  soon  experienced  a  tremendous  fire 
from  the  intrenchments  of  the  French.  The 
contest.  Sir  James  Murray  states,  was  of 
the  severest  kind«  and  m  the  field  the 
French  were  defeated.  (18)     The  Duke 


"  To-monow,  we  shall  accompany  all  the  good 
citizena  to  moisten  with  our  teaia  tn^  laurels  and 
cypress  desthied  to  cover  his  gmve.'* 

(18)  The  American  reader  will  bear  in  mind* 
that,  these  details  are  founded  altogether  on  the 
British  official  accounla;  to  which  the  English 
editor  appears  to  have  given  full  credit  The  re- 
cent war  between  America  and  England  has 
taught  us  in  this  country,  that  little  reliance  is  to  be 
traced  on  those  narrauves ;  insomuch  that  the  ex- 
pression **  official  letten'*  became  but  another 
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of  York  then  advanced  withia  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  works ;  but  ob^enrioff  from  Uie 
disposition  of  the  French,  that  tnev  could 
not  be  carried  without  considerable  loss,  he 
determined  to  defer  the  attack  till  day- 
break on  the  following  day.  In  the  course 
of  the  night,  however,  the  French,  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences,  and  pro- 
bably much  weakened  by  the  action,  aban- 
doned their  camp,  and  withdrew  partly 
into  Valenciennes,  while  another  division 
retired  by  Denain,  towards  fiouchain  and 
Cambray.  No  official  returns  were  made 
of  the  loss  of  the  allies ;  but  on  both  sides 
it  must  have  been  considerable.  This 
success  on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
enabled  them  to  lay  siege  to  the  important 
fortress  of  Valenciennes.  That  of  Conde 
had  been  invested  from  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  after  endurinff  all  the  rigours  of 
&mine,  it  surrendered  hy  capitulation  of 
the  lOth,  of  July,  the  garrison  remaining 
prisoners  of  war. 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring 
in  the  north,  but  little  of  importance  hap- 
pened in  other  parts.  General  Custine 
commanded  a  French  army  on  the  Rhine, 
and  frequent  skirmishes  took  place  between 
these  troops  and  the  Prussians  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  which  upon 
the  whole  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Dampierre,  General  Cus- 
tine was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  nor 
was  he  able  to  afford  any  effectual  assist- 
ance either  to  Valenciennes  or  Mentz ;  but 
there  exists  no  proof  that  he  betrayed  his 
trust    This  unfortunate  general  afterwards 

Serished  among  innumerable  other  victims, 
uring  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Robespierre. 
The  Duke  oT  York,  to  whom  the  conduct 
of  the  siese  of  Valenciennes  was  intrusted, 
summoned  the  commandant  in  the  name  of 
the  ^*  emperor,"  a  circumstance  which,  con- 
sidering the  recent  profession  of  the  allies, 
excited  no  small  surprise,  and  contributed 
to  excite  in  the  French  people  a  more  de- 
termined resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  whose  views  now  appeared  to 
them  to  be  directed  to  the  dismemberment 
"of  their  country.  Some  difference  is  said 
to  have  occurred  relative  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  siege,  and  an  English  en- 
gineer* of  acknowledged  abilities  is  report- 
ed to  havd  proposed  that  the  body  of  the 
place  should  be  attacked  at  once.    But  the 


term  for  a  misstateinent.  Wherever*  therefore, 
we  can  obtain  access  to  French  accounts,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  correct  those  of  the  English  hy 
them.  Where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  we  can 
only,  as  in  this  instance,  caution  the  reader  against 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  text,  when 
British  eiploits  are  narrated. 
*  Colonel  Moncrieft 


opinion  of  Feld-Zeugmeister  Farraris,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
the  camp  of  Faraars,  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Austrian  general,  pre- 
vailed :  and  the  fortifications,  erected  under 
the  direction  of  the  great  Yauban,  were 
approached  accoiding  to  the  established 
forms.  This  decision,  although  it  at  length 
insured  the  capture  of  die  place,  tended 
not  a  little  to  procrastinate  the  siege ;  and 
no  less  than  forty-one  days  had  elapsed 
after  opening  the  trenches,  before  the  attack 
became  serious.  At  length  (on  the  25th 
of  July),  notwithstanding  some  vigorous 
sallies  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  cover- 
ed way,  the  homwork,  and  the  advanced 
Jlechey  were  carried  and  taken  possession  of 
during  the  night  Three  separate  attacks, 
by  nine  hundred  men  each,  commanded  by 
Major-general  Abercromby,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Lieutenant-general  Ei^ 
bach,  took  place  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
after  a  lodgment  had  been  effected,  the  ne- 
cessary measures  were  adopted  for  bat- 
tering the  counter-guard  between  the  horn- 
work  and  the  body  of  the  place. 

The  most  singiuar  fact  m  the  history  of 
this  siege  is,  tliat  a  considerable  part  of  the 
war  was  carried  on  under  ground ;  mines 
and  counter-mines  innumerable  having  been 
formed  both  by  the  besiegers  and  the  be- 
sieged. The  principal  of  these  on  the  side 
of  the  former  were  one  under  the  glacis, 
and  one  under  the  horn-work  of  the  for- 
tress ;  these  mines  were  completed  and  dis- 
charged on  the  25th  of  July,  and  in  the 
night,  between  nine  and  ten  oVlock,  were 
sprung,  with  the  most  complete  success. 
The  English  and  Austrians  immediately 
embraced  the  opportunity,  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  covered  way,  of  which  they 
had  made  themselves  masters. 

Next  day,  his  royal  highness  summoned 
both  the  commander  and  the  municipality, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  their  an- 
swer would  irrevocably  decide  the  fate  of 
the  city,  and  that  no  capitulation  would  be 
afterwards  granted.  General  Ferrand,  the 
governor,  and  Landu,  president  of  the  sec- 
tions, having  demanded  a  truce  of  twenty- 
four  houra,  a  negotiation  took  place,  and 
Valenciennes  surrendered  to  the  emperor, 
the  garrison  being  allowed  the  honours  of 
war. 

In  the  despatch  transmitted  to  England 
upon  this  occasion,  and  immediately  in- 
serted in  the  London  Gazette  Extraordi- 
nary of  August,  1793,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York  was  pleased  to  express 
himself  highly  satisfied  with  '*  the  gallantry 
and  p^od  conduct  of  Major-general  Abei^ 
cromby.  Colonel  Lehigh,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Doyle.*'  In  a  second  despatch|  an- 
nouncing the  surrender  of  the  place,  it  is 
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ako  stated  that  **  lotteries  were  allotted  at 
different  times  to  be  worked  by  the  royal 
artillery ;  and  every  commendation  is  due 
to  Major  Congreve,  and  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  that  corps,  who  have  on  this  oc- 
casion fully  supported  the  reputation  they 
bare  so  long  enjoyed." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  more,  the 
French  army,  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  strong  position 
behind  the  Scheldt,  called  Cesar's  camp, 
on  which  Cambray*  was  immediately  sum- 
moned ;  and,  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  France,  Mentz  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late about  the  same  time.  The  trenches 
against  this  city  were  opened  on  the  19th 
Jane,  and  on  the  22d  July  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  gar- 
naon  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  all 
the  honouTB  of  war,  and  also  to  carry  away 
their  anna  and  baffgage ;  it  was  stipulated 
^  that  they  should  not  serve  against  the 
allied  powers  until  the  expiration  of  a  year.** 
Hiese  troops  were,  however,  employed  in 
the  redaction  of  the  insurgent  depart^ 
meats. 

The  loss  of  Mentz  was  immediately  an- 


nounced to  the  convtnUonby  Barrere;  who, 
in  his  report  on  that  occasion,  attributed 
the  misfortune  solely  to  the  treachery  and 
intrigues  of  Custine,  and  obtained  a  decree 
that  proved  fatal  to  that  seneral.  Merlin, 
who  had  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
during  the  siese,  after  praising  the  gallant- 
ry of  the  soldiers,  stated  the  scarcL'y  of 
provisions  to  have  been  such  **  that  a  pound 
of  horse-flesh  had  been  sold  at  two,  and  a 
dead  cat  at  six  livres.*'  He  added,  "  that 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  men  were  sick 
in  the  two  hospitals,  that  five  thousand  had 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  which 
could  not  possibly  hold  out  three  days 
longer ;  and  that  although  the  capitulation 
was  infamous,  it  was  the  tenth  that  had 
been  proposed,  and  the  first  accepted." 

With  these  achievements,  the  successes 
of  the  allies  may  be  said  to  have  terminat- 
ed ;  the  protracted  Biege  of  the  fortresses 
had  given  time  to  the  French  people  to  re- 
cover from  the  consternation  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown  by  the  defection  of 
Dumouriez,  and  that  energy  which  after- 
wards produced  such  great  changes  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  developed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

losanectioD  in  Vendee— Convention  overawed  by  the  Mountain  PEOty— -Girande  Memben  pny 
■cribed — New  Constitution  or  France— Departments  ann  against  the  Jacobins— Revolt  of  Mar* 
•eiUes  and  Lyooa — Assassination  of  Marat 


Whiub  France  appeared  in  such  immi- 
nent danger  from  foreign  enemies,  she  was 
also  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  intestine 
war.  To  effect  the  complete  subversion  of 
the  republican  government  in  France,  it  was 
proposed  to  excite,  by  a  bold  and  simulta- 
neous effort,  the  royalist  party,  who  lay 
concealed  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
Nut  chiefly  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Bri- 
tanny  and  Poictou,  now  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  department  of  Ln  Vendee, 
and  La  Loire.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
decrees  of  the  convention,  immense  num- 
bers of  the  emigrants  had  secretly  repaired 
thither  in  the  winter  of  1792,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  these  departments  to  the  sea  af- 
forded every  facility  for  receiving  supplies 
of  men  and  military  stores,  as  well  as  ad- 


*  National  ConYtsrioK.^AuguU  16.  It  was 
annoanced  that  Cambray  had  been  invested  and 
sommoned  to  surrender  on  the  8th  by  the  Impe- 
lial  General  de  Boras,  but  that  the  commandant 
dad  returned  the  following  reply:  '*!  have  re- 
ceived your  letter,  general,  and  nave  no  other  an- 
swer to  return,  than  that  I  know  not  how  to  sur- 
render, bat  I  do  knew  how  to  fight'* 


mitted  of  the  co-operation  of  the  naval 

Sowers.  The  first  disturbances  in  these 
epartments  were  considered,  by  the  con- 
vention, as  a  mere  momentary  efferves- 
cence, from  the  dislike  of  the  populace  to 
the  new  mode  which  had  been  adopted  for 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  armj ;  but  before 
the  latter  end  of  March  the  insurgents  had 
assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance,  as 
to  numbers,  and  their  proceedings  appeared 
to  be  the  result  of  previous  arrangement. 
They  professed  to  act  by  the  authority  of 
Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  regent :  on  the 
23d  of  March,  the  convention  was  inform- 
ed, that  the  insurffents  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  districts  of  Cholet,  Mon- 
taigne, and  Clisson,  and  had  defeated 
General  Marce,  who  had  been  sent  to  quell 
them.  The  city  of  Nantz  was  besieged 
by  them,  and  the  number  of  royalists  en- 
camped before  that  city  were  estimated  at 
not  less  than  40,000.  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  General  Berruyere  was  appointed  to 
command  against  the  insnrgents,  but  not- 
withstanding all  the  exertions  which  the 
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French  revolationary*  government  could 
make,  the  insurgents,  before  the  end  of 
April,  had  possessed  themselves  of  more 
than  fifty  leagues  of  the  country,  had  de- 
feated the  republicans  in  two  engagements, 
and  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and 
what  was  more  important  to  them,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  artillery  and  military 
stores. 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  the  state  of 
the  government  of  France,  and  to  review 
the  principal  events  which  occurred  at 
Paris  from  the  death  of  the  king  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Mountain  party.  Ever 
since  the  deposition  of  the  kin?,  two  power- 
ful parties,  the  Gironde  and  tlie  Mountain, 
divided  the  convention.  Brissot,  Petion, 
Ver^niaux,  and  their  associates,  almost  all 
distinguished  by  their  talents,  formed  the 
party  of  the  Gironde.  Republicans  in  prin- 
ciple, they  had  contributed  to  weaken  the 
constitutional  throne,  but  they  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  it 
was  overturned.  The  revolutionists  of  the 
10th  August,  Danton,  Robespierre,  Ghabot, 
Barbaroux,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Gouthon, 
and  Gollot  d*Herbois,  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Mountain.  These  aspired  to  reap 
tiie  fruits  of  their  treason,  and  to  govern 
the  republic  which  they  had  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  the  throne.  The  Gironde 
party  were  unwilling  to  concede  to  them 
this  preponderance ;  thev  were  at  first  sup- 
ported by  the  public  favour,  and  by  the 
majority  of  the  convention :  but  the  party 
of  the  Mountain  made  up  by  audacity  and 
intrigue  for  its  deficiency  in  numbers,  and 
by  degrees  secured  the  suffrages  and  sup- 
port of  the  Parisian  populace.  Thus  from 
the  first  sitting  the  convention  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  whose  violent  struggles 
announced  new  convulsions.  In  the  month 
of  March,  that  infamous  blood-stained 
court,  afterwards  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  revolutionary  tribunal^^'*  was 
established.  The  office  of  this  tribunal  was 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  offences  against 
the  safety  of  the  state ;  it  was  to  be  fixed 
at  Paris.  The  judges  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  convention,  and  the  jury  from  the 
commune  of  Paris ;  from  its  decision  there 
was  no  appeal,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  a 
committee  of  Public  Safety  was  instituted 
by  the  convention,  invested  almost  with 
unlimited  power,  a  power  which  was  soon 
abused  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  tyranny  the  most  san- 
guinary and  atrocious  that  the  world  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  trial  of  the  king  was 
die  first  contest  between  the  two  parties, 
and  his  death  the  first  triumph  of  the 
Mountain  party ;  the  Girondists  approved 
the  abolition  of  monarchy,  but  in  general 
'vished  to  save  the  life  of  the  monarch. 


The  defection  of  Dumouriez  contribnted 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gironde  party,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  remaining 
in  the  power  of  the  republicans;  on  the 
7th  of  April,  it  was  decreed  by  the  conven- 
tion, that  all  the  members  of  the  Bourbon 
family  should  be  detained  as  hostages  for 
the  safety  of  the  anested  deputies,  and  that 
all  the  members  of  that  family  not  already  ia 
the  temple  should  be  removed  to  Marseilles ; 
the  ci-devant  dnke  of  Orleans,  though 
a  member  of  the  convention,  was  included 
in  this  decree.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
month  of  April  was  spent  in  discussing 
and  digesting  the  declaration  of  rights 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  new 
constitution.  On  thq  lOth  of  May,  the 
convention  took  possession  of  their  new 
hall  in  the  Tuilleries,  and  on  that  day  de> 
creed  the  first  article  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion ;  viz.  **  The  French  republic  is  one  and 
indivisible."  In  the  mean  time,  the  divi- 
sions which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
these  two  parties,  approached  rapidly  to  open 
and  avowed  hostility.  The  Mountain  party 
had  secured  the  attachment  of  the  populace 
of  Paris,  and  the  jacobin  club  had  become 
devoted  to  this  faction.  Even  the  virtues 
of  the  Girondists  tended  to  accelerate  their 
ruin  ;  their  humane  attempt  to  save  the  life 
of  the  devoted  Louis  was  urged  against 
them  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  as 
manifesting  a  culpable  indifference  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  To  these  causes  may 
be  added  the  manifest  incapacity  they 
evinced  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ; 
the  neglect  of  the  army,  and  their  tardiness 
in  presenting  the  nation  with  a  constitution. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  communes  of  the  48  sections 
of  Paris,  at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  de- 
manding that  twenty-two  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Gironde  party  should  be  impeached. 
This  party,  however,  continued  to  have  a 
prepohderance  in  the  convention,  and  Ma- 
rat, a  furious  and  fanatic  leader  of  the  Moun- 
tain party,  was  accused  by  the  convention, 
and  committed  to  the  abbey  prison,  but  in 
a  few  days  he  was  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and 
returned  to  the  hall  of  the  convention  in  tri- 
umph. 

An  explosion  at  length  took  place.  The 
Mountain  party,  alarmed  at  a  proposal 
which  has  been  made  to  remove  the  con- 
vention to  Bourges,  and  surround  it  with  a 
guard  from  the  departments,  roused  the 
populace  of  Paris  to  a  state  of  open  insur- 
rection. At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  31st  of  May,  the  tocsin  was  souuded, 
and  the  alarm  gun  was  fired ;  the  barriers 
were  shut,  and  the  commotion  every  where 
visible  throughout  the  capital,  denoted  an 
approaching  crisis.   Henriot,  the'command- 
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er  of  the  national  guard,  a  man  entirely  de- 
voted to  Robespierre,  instead  of  taking  the 
proper  measares  for  the  protection  of  the 
convention,  was  a  party  in  the  plot  against 
iL  Surrounded  without  by  an  outrageous 
multitude,  and  assailed  within  by  the  party 
of  the  Mountain,  many  of  the  representa- 
tires  were  alarmed  for  their  own  safety. 
At  len^h,  after  the  tumult  had  continued 
a  considerable  time,  a  deputation  from  the 
revolutionary  committees  appeared  at  the 
bar,  demanded  the  immediate  suppression 
of  the  commission  of  twelve,  which  had 
been  nominated  on  purpose  to  restrain  anar- 
chy ;  a  revolutionary  army  of  »aru  euhttta  ,- 
a  decree  of  accusation  against  twenty-two 
legislators ;  and  a  diminution  in  the  price  of 
bread.  They  also  insisted  that  certain  depu- 
ties should  be  despatched  to.  the  south,  on 
purpose  to  put  a  stop  to  the  counter-revolu- 
tion that  prevailed  tnere ;  and  they  at  the 
same  time  suggested  the  arrest  of  Claviere, 
the  minister  of  public  contributions,  and 
Le  Brun,  the  ounister  for  foreign  affairs. 
Their  enmity,  however,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  principal  members  of  the  Gi- 
roode,  whom  they  termed  the  accomplices  of 
Dumouriez  apd  the  coalesced  powers ;  they 
attributed  to  them  the  intention  of  dividinff 
the  nation  into  federate  republics ;  and,  with 
an  incongruity  of  malice  that  would  have 
appeared  contemptible  at  any  other  period, 
they  at  the  same  time  denounced  them  as 
having  entered  into  a  plot  to  place  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  on  the  throne.  But  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  and  even  the  threats 
of  factious  committees,  supported  by  the 
municipality,  the  administrators  of  the  de- 
partment, the  populace  of  the  suburbs,  the 
seditions  vocue^tions  of  the  spectators, 
and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  Mountain, 
the  convention  still  refused  to  sacrifice  the 
victims  demanded  by  the  conspirators. 
Tliis,  however,  was  the  last  effort:  two 
days  afterwards,  the  le^slature,  finding 
itself  besieged  and  imprisoned  in  its  own 
hall,  was  at  length  intimidated  into  com- 
pliance, and  not  only  decreed  the  arrest  of 
all  the  obnoxious  deputies,*  but  proscribed 
tho^e  who  endeavoured  to  avoid  deatii  by 
flight. 

The  vanquished  party  had  wished  for  a 
republican  form  olf  government,  founded  on 


*Briaaoc,  Vergniaud,  Genronn^,  Oucos,  Lacaz^, 
Dnperret,  Carra,  Gardien,  Valaz^,  Dupret,  Sillery, 
Faochet,  La  Source.  Beauvais,  Duchaftel,  Main- 
ville,  GaudeC,  Le  Havdy,  Boileau,  Antiboul,  Vig^e, 
Gonaa,  Petion.  Salles,  Cambon,  Barbaroax,  Bnzot, 
fiintteaa,  Rabaot  St.  fitienae,  Lanjuhiais,  Gran- 
ffoeneve,  Le  Sage,  Loavet,  Dacos,  Lanthenas,  and 
uonanlx. 

Dnoos,  DusHiiilx,  and  liinthenaa,  were  afler- 
warda  excepted  from  this  decree,  which  involved 
all  Uie  membeia  of  the  comnuttee  of  twelve,  bat 
Fcjofrede  and  Sc  Martin. 


the  immutable  basis  of  virtue.  The  tri- 
umphant faction,  on  the  contrary,  conceding 
to  popular  opinions,  still  maintained  indeed 
all  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth,  but,  under 
the  veil  of  liberty,  introduced  the  most  ter- 
rible and  the  most  odious  despotism  ;  and 
although  they  immediately  drew  up  a  new 
and  s^uctive  constitution,  yet  they  con- 
trived to  suspend  all  its  benefits  until  the 
return  of  peace. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  this 
constitution.  It  consisted  of  134  articles, 
arranged  under  appropriate  heads.  *^  The 
rights  of  a  citizen  are  acquired,  a^  to  natives, 
by  birth ;  foreigners  acquire  them  by  marry- 
ing a  French  woman,  by  being  domiciliated 
in  France  for  one  year,  by  maintaining  an 
aged  person,  or  adopting  a  child.*'  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  asserted  next. 
"The  primary  assemblies  are  composed  of 
two  hundred  citizens  at  the  least,  and  six 
hundred  at  the  most,  of  those  who  have 
been  inhabitants  for  six  months  in  each 
canton.  The  elections  are  made  by  baUot, 
or  open  vote,  at  the  option  of  each  voter. 
The  suffrages  upon  laws  are  given  by  i/ea  or 
no.  Of  the  national  representation,  the 
population  is  the  sole  basis.  There  is  one 
deputy  for  every  forty  thousand  individuals. 
Each  re-union  of  primary  assemblies  re- 
sultins  from  a  population  of  from  thirty- 
nine  thousand  to  lorty-one  thousand  souls, 
nominates  directly  one  deputy.  The  French 
nation  assemble  every  year,  on  the  first  of 
May,  for  the  election.  The  primary  as- 
semblies are  formed  upon  extraordinary  oo- 
casions,  on  the  demand  of  a  fif^b,  from  the 
citizens  who  have  a  right  to  vote  in  them ; 
hut  the  extraordinary  assemblies  only  de- 
liberate when  more  than  the  half  of  tlm 
citizens  are  present.  Electoral  assembXiw 
are  formed  by  the  citizens  united  in  pri- 
mary assemblies,  who  name  one  elector  for 
every  two  hundred  citizens,  and  in  pro> 
portion.  The  legislative  body  holds  its 
session  for  a  year,  and  its  first  meeting  is 
the  first  of  July.  Its  members  cannot  be 
called  in  question  for  the  opinions  they  hav« 
delivered  in  the  national  assembly.  The 
functions  of  the  legislative  body  are  to  pro* 
pose  laws  and  pass  decrees,  superintend 
public  instruction,  the  national  domain,  and 
make  the  declaration  of  war ;  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  territory,  and  ratify  trea- 
ties. The  formation  of  the  law  is  as  follows : 
The  plan  of  a  law  is  preceded  by  a  report; 
and  the  discussion  of  it  cannot  take  place 
till  fifteen  days  after  the  report  is  made. 
The  plan  is  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the 
communes  of  the  republic,  under  this  title, 
•  Law  proposed.*  Forty  days  after,  the  law 
proposed  is  sent  to  the  departments ;  if  in 
more  than  half  of  the  departments  the  tenth 
of  the  primary  assemblies  of  each  have  not 
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objected  to  it,  the  plan  is  accepted,  and 
becomes  a  law.  The  execative  council  ia 
composed  of  twenty-foar  members,  for 
which  the  electoral  assembly  of  each  de- 

1>artment  nominates  one  candidate.  The 
egislattve  body  choose  the  members  o£^ 
the  council  from  the  general  list.  One 
half  of  it  is  renewed  by  each  legislature, 
in  the  last  month  of  the  session.  It  nomi- 
nates, not  from  its  own  body,  the  agents 
in  chief  of  the  general  administration  of  the 
repnblic.  The  legislative  body  determines 
the  numberand  the  functions  of  these  agents. 
Civil  justice  is  administered  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  elected  by  the  citizens,  in  cir- 
cuits determined  by  the  law ;  to  conciliate 
and  judge  without  expense.  Their  num- 
ber, and  their  competence,  are  determinable 
by  the  legislature.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  are  elected  every  year.  In  criminal 
no  individual  can  be  tried,  but  on 


an  examination  received  by  a  jury,  or  de- 
creed by  the  legislative  body.  The  fact 
and  the  intention  are  declared  by  a  iury  of 
ludffment.  The  punishment  is  applied  by 
a  criminal  tribunal.  The  criminal  judges 
are  elected  yearly,  by  the  electoral  assem- 
blies. The  general  force  of  the  republic  is 
composed  of  the  whole  people.  All  the 
French  are  soldiers ;  they  are  all  exercised 
in  the  use  of  arms.  No  anned  body  can 
deliberate.  The  public  force,  employed 
against  enemies  from  without,  acts  under 
the  orders  of  the  executive  council.  Na- 
tional conventions  may  be  appointed  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  If,  in  a  majority 
of  the  departments,  the  tenth  of  the  pnroary 
assemblies  of  each,  regularly  formed,  de- 
mands the  revision  of  the  constitutional 
act,  the  legislative  body  is  bound  to  con- 
yoke  all  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  re- 
public, to  know  if  there  be  ground  for  a  na- 
tional convention.  The  national  convention 
is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legis- 
latures, and  unites  in  itself  their  power. 
Under  the  title  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  republic  wiUi  foreign  nations,  we 
And  the  French  people  is  the  friend  and 
natural  ally  of  every  free  people.  It  does 
not  interfere  in  the  government  of  other 
nations.  It  does  not  suffer  other  nations  to 
interfere  in  tbe  government  of  its  own.  It 
ffives  an  asylum  to  foreigners  banished 
from  their  country  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
It  does  not  make  peace  with  an  enemy  that 
occupies  its  territory." 

In  the  mean  time,  several  of  the  depart- 
ments took  the  alarm,  and  determined  to 
avenge  the  outrages  committed  against  their 
deputies.  The  city  of  Caen  resolved  not 
to  acknowledge  the  convention,  or  receive 
any  of  its  decrees,  until  the  imprisoned 
members  were  restored  to  their  functions. 
This  body  at  the  same  time  received  notice. 


that  no  sooner  had  an  account  of  their  late 
proceedings  reached  Bourdeanx,  than  cries 
of  indignation  resounded  from  every  quar- 
ter; and  the  president  of  the  administration 
of  Isle  and  Vilaine  transmitted  a  letter,  in 
the  name  of  the  constituted  authorities,  to 
announce  their  resolution  *'to  send  an 
armed  force  to  Paris,  on  purpose  to  rescue 
the  le^slature  from  the  state  of  oppression 
in  which  it  languished,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  handful  of  anarchists.*'  The  depart- 
ments of  Calvadoes,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Loire,  also  publicly  avowed  their  deter- 
mination to  disown  the  convention;  and 
the  first  of  these  actually  imprisoned  three 
of  the  jacobin  deputies,  who  had  been  sent 
thither  with  a  view  of  propagating  their 
tenets,  and  supporting  >their  cause.  At 
this  critical  moment  too,  a  complete  coun- 
ter-revolution took  place  at  Lyons;  Mar- 
seilles was  threatened  with  commotions; 
Toulon  exhibited  manifest  symptoms  of 
disaffection ;  and  the  cause  of  the  Mountain 
for  a  moment  appeared  desperate. 

Several  of  the  proscribed  deputies,  having 
escaped  from  their  confinement,  now  sought 
an  asylum  at  Nantes,  Rennes,  Bourdeaux, 
Caen,  and  Evreux.  Others,  abandoning 
an  assembly  in  which  cruelty  and  injustice 
preponderated,  fled  from  Paris  and  Joined 
them.  Considered  as  the  martyrs  of  libei^ 
ty,  they  were  every  where  received  with 
the  most  lively  transports  of  joy;  and  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  provinces  against 
Uie  capital  was  immediately  agreed  upon. 
Many  of  the  cities  nominated  commission- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  concerting  with  the 
deputies  from  the  districts,  relative  to  the 
measures  which  the  present  critical  state 
of  affiurs  seemed  to  render  necessary.  Suc- 
cours of  men  and  of  money  were  promised 
by  all ;  and  the  archives  of  the  capital  of 
the  Gironde,  in  which  the  most  zealous  of 
their  partisans  resided,  are  said  to  have 
contained  decrees  of  adhesion  and  support 
on  the  part  of  no  fewer  than  seventy-two 
departments. 

But  this  plan,  alike  destitute  of  uniform- 
ity and  foresight,  exposed  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty to  new  dangers ;  and  while  it  added  to, 
and  even  seemed  to  countenance,  the  fero- 
city of  the  iacobins,  distracted  and  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  republic.  After  the 
passions  of  the  people  were  permitted  to 
subside,  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
embark  in  so  desperate  a  cause,  and  a  civil 
war  soon  began  to  appear  odious  to  all,  and 
peculiarly  impolitic  at  such  a  critical  period. 

But  notwittistanding  that  many  of  the  do* 
partments  declined  to  declare  openly,  yet 
commissioners  from  the  Gironde,  Isle,  Vi- 
laine, and  Finisterre  assembled,  and  re- 
solved to  march  to  Paris  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  to  restore  the  proscribed  members, 
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ensiune  the  liberty  of  the  eonvention,  aod  ob- 
taia  the  punishment  of  the  gnihy. 

No  sooner  did  the  iodij^aat  provinces 
begin  to  think  of  avenging  the  common 
cause,  than  a  number  of  the  accused  depu- 
ties assembled  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  their  movements.  Buzot  and 
Gorsas,  who  had  not  been  seized,  and 
Barbarous  and  Petion,  who  had  escaped 
from  arrest,  were  already  at  Caen,  and 
b^ed  the  insurrection  of  the  west.  Lou- 
vet,  who  had  distinpiiahed  himself  by  the 
energy  of  his  writings  and  his  speeches, 
flyine  from  Paris,  rejoined  his  friends,  and 
found  that  ei^ht  coalesced  departments  had 
already  nommatsd  their  commissioners ; 
that  Wimpffen,  the  gallant  defender  of 
Thionville,  had  been  chosen  as  the  leader, 
while  De  Puisaye  was  appointed  by  him 
to  act  as  adjutant-freneral.  Conscious  that 
the  success  of  their  plan  depended  chiefly 
on  the  celerity  of  their  motions,  the  Giron- 
dists wished  the  troops  to  begin  their 
march  immediately,  and  even  proposed  to 
advance  to  the  capital,  where  they  knew 
that  their  friends  were  both  numerous  and 
formidable,  at  the  head  of  the  Bretons  and 
Normans  alone.  But  the  general  insisted 
on  orffanizing  his  army,  and  pointed  out 
the  advantages  likely  to  ensue  from  a  delay 
that  would  enable  hmi  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  partisans,  by  the  junction  of  the 
troops  expected  from  the  south,  and  thus 
render  success  inevitable.  He  accordingly 
eoDtented  himself  with  dispersin?  procla- 
mations ;  and  on  being  summoned  to  give 
an  acoooDt  of  his  conduct  by  the  faction 
that  had  assumed  the  reins  of'^ffovemment, 
he  replied,  that  ^^he  would  disclose  his 
motives  and  intentions  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thoosand  men.** 

At  length,  the  proscribed  deputies  began 
to  suspect  that  Wimpffen  and  De  Puisaye 
were  not  only  royalists,  but  secretly  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  a  neighbouring 
nation,  by  means  of  which  they  wished  to 
place  one  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of 
their  ancestora.  The  former  of  these  at 
last  diacloeed  his  mind  freely,  and  proposed 
a  junction  with  the  army  of  La  Vendee. 
He  represented  to  the  committee,  that  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  this  union 
could  not  be  imputed  to  treason,  but  to  the 
force  of  cireumltances;  he  added,  that  re- 
publics, both  ancient  and  modem,  had 
floariAied  with  kings  at  their  head;  and 
that  France  might  safely  follow  their  ex- 
ample. It  was  true  the  convention  had 
abolished  royalty;  but  this  law  was  not 
yet  formally  sanctioned  by  the  people,  and 
eonld  be  contemplated  only  as  an  event 
produced  by  the  pressure  of*^  the  occasion. 
He  insisted  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  coalition  with  the  insurgents ;  and 
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concluded  by  promising  the  assistance  of 
England,  with  which  he  kept  up  a  secret 
communication  and  correspondence.  But 
the  Girondists,  who  were  sincerely  attached 
to  a  republican  form  of  government,  refused 
to  accede  to  any  plan  in  opposition  to  their 
avowed  principles;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  former  exploits  against  the  emigrants, 
they- from  this  moment  clearly  perceived 
that  the  commander  whom  they  had  se- 
lected to  support  the  cajase  of  the  common- 
wealth was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
monarchy. 

On  being  pressed  to  advance  directly  to 
Paris  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of'^the 
departmental  forces,  Wimpffen  at  length 
marched  towards  Vernon,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  troops.  The  jacobins,  who 
had  assembled  some  forces  in  that  town, 
immediately  sallied  forth  and  received  them 
with  a  discharge  of  artillery.  On  this, 
either  actuated  by  treason,  or  struck  with  a 
sudden  panic,  the  whole  of  the  insurants 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  except  a  single 
battalion  of  four  hundred  men  from  Finis- 
terre ;  which,  on  seeing  itself  abandoned, 
retired  in  good  order  to  Evreux,  where  the 
fugitives  at  length  rallied. 

After  this,  they  were  all  re-conducted  to 
Caen,  which  the  general  now  proposed  to 
fordfy,  that  tliey  might  there  wait  for  the 
({uotas  of  troops  promised  by  the  neighbour- 
ing departments.  But  the  exiled  deputies, 
disgusted  with  his  conduct,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  success,  refused  their  assent. 
The  armed  citizens,  actuated  hy  the  same 
motives,  marched  towards  their  respective 
districts ;  Wimpffen  and  De  Puisaye  con- 
cealed themselves;  the  forlorn  represent- 
atives betook  themselves  to  flight;  some 
perished  by  the  guillotine ;  others  by  fa- 
tigue and  famine;  while  the  victorious 
party  stained  their  triumph  by  a  series  of 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  bloodshed. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Lyons.  A  congress  of  the  de- 
partment was  convoked  at  that  cit}r,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  to  march  a  consider- 
able force  for  the  reduction  of  Paris ;  the 
Mountain  part^  was  declared  to  be  out* 
lawed ;  and  the  provisions  destined  for  the 
armies  were  intercepted.  The  cities  of  Mar* 
seilles  and  Toulon  followed  the  example  of 
Lyons,  and  entered  into  that  famous  confe- 
deracy for  dissolving  the  convention,  which 
has  since  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Federalism.  On  the  12th  July,  the  Mar^ 
seillois  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  French 
nation,  in  which  they  declared,  that  the* 
situation  of  Paris  was  equivalent  to  a  de*- 
claration  of  war  against  the  whole  republic,, 
and  they  urged  the  people  to  join  their 
standard,  and  assist  m  reducing  the  fao- 
tion  which  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
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republic.  It  belong  to  a  later  period  of 
this  history  to  detail  the  transactions  con- 
clusive of  these  generous  elTorts  to  subvert 
the  power  of  the  ferocious  faction  which 
now  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron.  On 
the  eighth  of  July,  the  committee  of  public 
safety  produced  its  report  concerning  the 
imprisoned  deputies  oi  the  convention.  It 
charged  Brissot,  Petion,  and  some  others, 
with  being  the  constant  favourers  of  royalty. 
It  alleged  that  they  had  conspired  to  place 
a  new  monarch  on  the  throne,  some  of  them 
in  the  oerson  of  Louis  Capet,  and  others  in 
that  or  the  Duke  of  York.  Petion  was  ac- 
cused of  having  signed  the  order  on  the 
10th  of  August,  to  Sre  on  the  people  from 
the  Tuilleries;  and  Roland  was  accused 
in  general  terms  of  persecuting  the  repub- 
licans. On  these  charges^  the  convention 
declared  those  who  had  fled  from  the  de- 
cree of  arrest,  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
they  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

These  outrageous  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  Mountain  party  necessarily 
produced  a  considerable  reaction,  which, 
m  one  memorable  instance,  was  fatal  to 
one  of  tlie  most  violent  of  these  incen- 
diaries. A  female,  of  the  name  of  Char- 
lotte Corday,  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  Gironde party,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
proceeded  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  to 
devote  her  life  to  what  she  considered  as 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  her  country.  The 
following  account  of  this  singular  event  is 
from  the  lively  pen  of  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams, who  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  this 
transaction  took  place. 

**  Charlotte  Anne  Marie  Corday  was  a 
native  of  St.  Saturnin  in  the  department  of 
the  Ome.  She  appears  to  have  lived  in  a 
■state  of  literary  reUrement  with  her  father, 
rand  by  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern 
[historians  to  have  imbibed  a  strong  attach- 
imeoA  to  liberty.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to -asaimilate  certain  periods  of  ancient  his- 
tory with  the  events  that  were  passing  before 
her,  and  was  probably  excited  by  the  ex- 
amples of  antiquity  to  the  commission  of  a 
•deed,  which  she  believed,  with  fond  en- 
thuaiasm,  would  deliver  and  save  her 
^country. 

^*  Being  at  Caen  when  the  citizens  of 
the  department  were  enrolling  themselves 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  convention, 
the  animation  with  which  she  saw  them 
devoting  their'hves  to  their  country  led  her 
to  execute  without  delay  the  project  she 
had  formed.  Under  pretence  of  going 
home,  she  came  to  Paris,  and  the  third 
day  after  her  arrival  obtained  admission  to 
Marat.  She  had  invented  a  stor^  to  de* 
ceive  him ;  and  when  he  promised  her 
that  all  the  promoters  of  the  insarrection 


in  the  departments  should  be  sent  to  the 
guillotine,  she  drew  out  a  knife  which  she 
had  purchased  for  the  occasion,  and 
plunged  it  into  his  breast.  She  wad  im- 
mediately apprehended,  and  conducted  to 
the  abbey  prison,  from  which  she  was 
transferred  to  the  conciergerie,  and  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

**This  intrepid  female  acknowledged 
the  deed,  and  justified  it  by  asserting  that 
it  was  a  duty  she  owed  her  country  to  rid 
tho  world  of  a  monster,  whose  sanguinary 
doctrines  were  framed  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and  asserted 
her  right  to  put  Marat  to  death  as  a  convict 
alreaoy  conoemned  by  the  public  opinion. 
She  trusted  that  her  example  would  inspire 
the  people  with  that  energy  which  had 
been  at  all  times  the  distinguished  character- 
istic of  republicans ;  and  which  she  defined 
to  be  that  devotedness  to  our  country  which 
renders  life  of  little  comparative  estimation. 

"  Her  deportment  during  the  trial  was 
modest  and  dignified.  There  was  so  en- 
gaging a  softness  in  her  countenance,  that 
it  was  diflScult  to  conceive  how  she  could 
have  armed  herself  with  sufficient  intre- 
pidity to  execute  the  deed.  Her  answers 
to  the  interrogatories  of  the  court  were  full 
of  point  and  energy.  She  sometimes  sur- 
prised the  audience  by  her  wit,  and  excited 
their  admiration  by  her  elo<|uence.  Her 
face  sometimes  beamed  with  sublimity, 
and  was  sometimes  covered  with  smiles. 
At  the  close  of  her  trial,  she  took  three 
letters  from  her  bosom,  presented  them  to 
the  judges,  and  requested  they  might  be 
forwarded  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Two  were  written  to 
Barbaroux,  in  which,  with  great  ease  and 
spirit,  she  relates  her  adventures,  from  her 
leaving  Caen  to  the  morning  of  her  trial. 
The  other  was  an  affectionate  and  solemn 
adieu  to  her  father.  She  retired  while  the 
jury  deliberated  on  their  verdict;  and 
when  she  again  entered  the  tribunal,  there 
was  a  majestic  solemnity  in  her  demeaaour 
which  perfectly  became  her  situation.  She 
heard  her  sentence  with  attention  and  com- 
posure; and  after  conversing  for  a  few 
minutes  with  her  counsel  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  sat  near  her  durine  the 
trial,  and  whom  she  requested  to  discharge 
some  trifling  debts  she  had  incurred  in  the 
prison,  she  left  the  court  with  the  same 
serenity,  and  prepared  herself  for  the  last 
scene. 

**  She  had  concluded  her  letter  to  her 
father  with  this  verse  of  Comeille, 

*<C*e8t  le  crime  qui  fait  la  honte,  et  iKKa  pas 
r^chafaad."* 

*  Disgrace  proceeds  fiom  the  crtme,  not  fnup 
the  ja#U.    W.  G. 
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It  IB  difficult  to  eoneeive  the  kind  of  hero- 
ism which  she  displayed  in  the  way  to 
execution.  The  women,  who  were  called 
faries  of  the  guillotine,  and  who  had  as- 
sembled to  insult  her  on  leaving  the  prison, 
were  awed  into  silence  by  her  demeanour, 
while  some  of  the  spectators  uncovered 
their  heads  before  her,  and  others  gave  loud 
tokens  of  applause.  There  was  9uch  an 
air  of  chastened  exultation  thrown  over 
her  countenance,  that  she  inspired  senti- 
ments of  love,  rather  than  sensations  of 
Sity.  She  ascended  the  scaffold  with  un- 
aunted  firmness,  and,  knowing  that  she 
had  only  to  die,  was  resolved  to  die  with 
dignity.  She  had  learned  from  her  jailer  the 
mode  of  punishment,  but  was  not  instruct- 
ed in  the  detail ;  and  when  the  executioner 
attempted  to  tie  her  feet  to  the  plank,  she 
resisted  from  an  apprehension  tnat  he  had 
been  ordered  to  insult  her ;  but  on  his  ex- 
plaining himself,  she  submitted  with  a 
smile.  When  he  took  off  her  handker- 
chief, the  moment  she  bent  under  the  fatal 
stroke,  she  blushed  deeply ;  and  her  head, 
which  was  held  up  to  the  multitude  the 
moment  after,  exhibited  tliis  last  impres- 
sion of  offended  modesty.'** 
The  leaders  of  the  faction,  who  thought 


every  measure  good  that  could  be  made 
subservient  to  their  purpose,  found  this 
event  too  replete  with  favourable  circum- 
stances to  be  neglected.  Marat,  whom 
they  had  thrown  aside  to  die  at  leisure,  un- 
less perchance  he  should  have  lived  to 
share  the  fate  to  which  they  afterwards 
condemned  their  other  agents,  was  now 
restored  to  more  than  his  ancient  honours, 
was  proclaimed  a  martyr,  and  his  death 
ordered  to  be  lamented  as  an  ineparable 
loss  to  the  republic.  The  conspirators  de- 
clared that  no  farther  doubt  of  the  federal- 
ism of  the  departments  remained.  The 
death  of  Marat  was  the  point  of  conviction. 
Every  member  of  the  Mountain  was  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  turn,  and  the  traitors  of 
the  departments  had  their  accomplices  in 
Paris,  who  had  whetted  their  poniards  to 
involve  the  city  in  destraction.  Thouffh  the 
Parisians  were  not  sufficiently  credulous 
to  believe  these  calumnies,  the  faction 
made  them  the  pretence  to  proceed  to 
the  commission  of  further  crimes;  and 
while  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  peo- 
ple with  what  they  called  the  inauguration 
of  Marat  and  of  Chalier,  they  were  medita- 
ting the  murder  of  the  deputies  whom  they 
had  driven  from  the  legislature. 
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While  the  French  republic  was  thus  a 
prey  to  intestine  disorders,  and  the  theatre 
of  unprecedented  crimes,  the  capture  of 

*  To  the  above  particulars,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  the  following,  which  may  be  relied  on  as 
enrect: — 

**  Charlotte  Corday  was  then  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  year*  and  was  brought  up  at  Caen,  where 
her  beauty  and  accomi^ishments  were  seen  and 
admired  by  Belsunce.  the  migor  of  a  regiment 
dien  quartered  in  the  town.  The  death  of  this 
worthy  favourite,  who  was  murdered  by  some  as- 
snwtini,  excited  tlie  vengeance  of  this  youthful 
hercHiie;  and  when  she  saw  her  lover  branded 
with  tfie  name  of  conspirator  in  the  journal  pub- 
li^ed  by  Marat,  she  nsatened  to  raris;  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  to  her  resentment  the  man  who 
had  flo  riiamefiiliy  abused  the  object  of  her  afiec- 
tiam,  and  proscribed  all  the  deputies  of  merit  and 
virtue  in  tfie  convention.  She  was  at  firat  refused 
admittance  at  the  house  of  Marat;  but  she  ob- 
tained access  to  him  by  writing  a  letter,  in  which 
she  inibrmed  him  that  she  wished  to  disclose  to 
him  some  secret  of  importance ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  July,  while  the  tyrant  was  engaged  in  conver- 
Mtion  with  her,  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and 
he  fell  lifeless  at  her  feet**^W.  G 


Valenciennes. and  the  forced  retreat  of  the 
wreck  of  the  French  army  from  under  the 
protection  of  Cambray,  seemed  to  present  a 
fair  opportunity  to  the  combined  forces  of 
marching  to  the  capital  and  deciding  the 
fate  of  Europe.  But  the  allied  courts  were 
dazzled  with  their  success,  and  cherished 
sentiments  of  individual  afgrandizement, 
inconsistent  with  their  professed  object. 

Two  of  the  chief  fortresses  in  the  French 
Netherlands  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  emperor ;  and  it  was  now  determined 
by  the  Eiiglish  cabinet  to  re-annex  part  of 
maritime  Flanders  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  Accordingly,  while  the  Ans* 
trians  undertook  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  with 
a  view  to  increase  their  acquisitions  in  that 
Quarter,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  head  of 
the  English  troops,  and  a  body  of  Dutch 
and  Hanoverians,  advanced  and  occupied 
a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Menin. 
No  sooner  did  the  French  become  ac- 
ouainted  with  this  intended  separation  of 
the  allied  armies,  than  they  resolved  once 
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more  to  reanme  offensive  operations.  Ad- 
vantaffe  was  taken  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
Prussians,  after  the  conqaest  of  Mentz/and 
drafts  were  accordingly  made  from  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  while 
the  new  levies  could  be  clothed,  embodied, 
and  disciplined.  Houchard,  already  cele- 
brated by  his  exploits  in  Germany,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  north. 

The  French  having  attacked  Linoelles, 
a  post  lately  taken  and  occupied  by  com- 
mand of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange, 
Major-ffeneral  Lake,  with  three  battalions, 
consisting  of  the  first,  Coldstream,  and 
third  regiment  of  guards,  was  sent  on  the 
18th  August  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch 
troops,  who  had  unfortunately  retreated  by 
a  different  road.  But  notwithstanding  this 
discouraging  circumstance,  and  the  mani- 
fest superiority  of  the  enemy,  an  immediate 
attack  was'  determined  on.  The  English 
were  accordingly  formed,  and  advanced 
under  a  heavy  fire  against  a  redoubt  of  un- 
common size  and  strength,  erected  upon  a 
height  in  front  of  the  village.  After  firing 
three  or  four  rounds,  they  charged  wim 
bayonets,  stormed  the  works,  drove  out  the 
enemy,  dispersed  them  after  they  had 
rallied,  and  took  eleven  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  about  fifty  prisoners,* 

In  the  mean  time,  Field-marshal  Frey- 
tag,  at  the  head  of  the  Ifanoverians,  de- 
feated the  French  at  Oost  Capelle,  Rex- 
pede,  and  Hoenchoote,  and  took  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  hundred  prison- 
ers, while  the  Duke  of  York  advanced  with 
the  besieging  army  in  three  columns  from 
Fumes,  on  purpose  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Ghivet.  On  this,  the  enemy  abandoned 
their  position  during  the  night,  and  a  re- 
doubt in  the  oourse  of  the  next  day.  Field- 


*The  London  Gazette  Extraordinary  states, 
**  fitnn  the  concurring  testiinony  of  the  priaonen, 
diet  the  enemy  had  twelve  battaliona  at  the  poet, 
and  must  hav*  tieen  upwards  of  five  thousand 
men.*'  LieutenaBtK»lonel  Boswell  of  the  Cold- 
stream, and  Liefitenant  de  Peyster  of  the  royal 
artillery,  were  killed  upon  this  occasion ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Colonels  Gimfield,  Hulse,  and  Penning- 
ton, aooordinff  to  the  despatch,  **  reflected  honour 
upon  themselves,  and  merited  his  royal  high- 
ness's  warmest  approbation.  Equal  praise,*'  it  is 
added,  *'  is  due  to  Migor  Wright,  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  royal  artillery  attached  to  the  bat- 
talions.** 

The  Dnke  of  York  also  exprened  himself"  par- 
ticularly sensible  of  the  exertions  of  Majo^ge- 
nerel  Abercrorobie;  Major-eeneral  Vameck,  and 
Lieutenant-general  Wurmb,  in  the  action  of  the 
84th  of  August,  on  which  occasion  Lieutenant- 
general  Daiton  and  Lieutenant -colonel  Eld,  of 
Uie  firat  regiment  of  foot  guards,  were  unfor- 
tunately killed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September,  Major 
Ross  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  llth 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  Colonel  Moncrieff  re- 
ceived  a  dangerous  wound. 


marshal  Freytae  at  the  same  time  seized 
on  the  posts  of  Warmarth  and  Eckelsbeck, 
and  the  bridge  of  Lefierink*6  Hocke ;  the 
English  also,  after  repulsing  a  sally,  and 
experiencing  some  loss  in  consequence  ol 
approaching  the  place  during  the  ardour 
of  pursuit,  obtained  possession  of  the 
ground  near  Dunkirk,  which  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  occupy  previously  to  the  siege» 
and  summoned  the  ])lace  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

But  after  the  operations  of  this  day,  the 
success  of  the  English  ceased ;  and  it  soon 
became  evident,  either  that  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  faulty,  or  that  the  vigour 
and  resources  of  the  enemy  had  not  been 
sufllciently  appreciated.  No  sooner  did 
the  committee  of  public  safety  receive  inti- 
mation of  the  separation  of  the  grand  army, 
and  the  march  of  the  Duke  of  Y  ork  against 
Dunkirk,  than  the  most  effectual  measures 
were  taken  for  the  defence  of  that  place. 
Trusting  no  longer  to  noble  birth,  it  was 
determined  to  employ  plebeians  alone. 
General  Souham,  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  march 
with  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  garrison ;  these  soon  afierwards 
entered  the  town  under  the  command  of 
Hoche,  now  an  adjutant-general,  and  for- 
merly a  private  in  the  French  guards.  The 
presence  of  the  two  representatives,  Heat» 
and  du  Quesnoy.  also  animated  the  soldiery* 
and  inspired  the  townsmen  with  confi- 
dence ;  while  0*M oran,  who  commanded 
at  Cassel,  being  suspected  of  treacherj^ 
was  seized,  conductCM^  to  Paris,  and  p^ 
rished  soon  afterwards  in  consequence  of 
a  sentence  of  the  revolutionary  tribimal. 
Houchard  having  now  arrived  with  an  imr 
mense  body  of  troops,  it  was  determined  to 
relieve  the  place  by  general  and  frequent 
attacks.  The  French  accordingly  marched 
out  from  the  camp  of  Cassel,  as  well  as 
from  the  towns  of  Bergues  and  Dunkiric, 
for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  the  whole  of 
Field-marsnal  Fre^tag's  pests;  and  al* 
though  his  troops  displayed  great  bravery* 
yet  3ie  enemy  not  onlv  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Rambecke,  Rousbrugghe,  ana  Pope- 
ringhe,  but  obliged  part  of  the  army  to 
retreat  to  Hondschoote.  Next  day,  the 
field-marshal  was  attacked  again ;  on  the 
succeeding  morning  the  centre  of  the  tine 
was  forced,  and  General  Waldmoden  driven 
behind  a  canal,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  about  three  hundred  men. 

This  action,  in  the  course  of  which  Field- 
marshal  Freytag  and  Prince  Adolphus  wei« 
both  wounded,  and  for  some  time  prisoners, 
proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Dunkirk,  and 
of  the  campaign ;  for  his  royal  highness 
the  commander-in-chief  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  position,  resign  the  idea  of  a 
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siege,  and  leave  thirty-two  heavy  cannon^ 
much  baffm^f  u>d  many  of  the  militaiy 
stores  behind  him.  The  retreat,  however, 
was  conducted  with  equal  ability  and  suc- 
cess by  General  Sir  Wuliam  Erskine.  (19) 

Thus  ended  the  fatal  attempt  upon  Dun- 
kirk, in  the  course  of  which  the  English 
army  assuredly  did  not  reoeiye  that  assist- 
ance and  ccHopeiation  by  sea  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  a  ^reat  maritime  nation  to 
haye  afforded ;  while  the  enemj  by  their 
numbers,  their  audacity,  and  their  seal,  de- 
monstrated that  the  ruling  party  knew  how 
to  inspire  enthusiasm,  and  ensure  victory. 
Houchaid,  notwithstanding  his  success, 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  soon  aAer- 
wards  put  to  death,  because  he  had  not 
completed  his  triumph  by  the  capture  of 
the  army  destined  to  besiege  Dunkirk.* 
Whether  this  commander  was  guilty  or 
not  of  Uie  charges  brought  against  him, 
eannot  be  well  ascertains,  for  before  the 
iSfToltttionary  tribunal  suspicion  was  equi- 
mlent  to  proof,  and  impeachment  implied 
condemnation.  Care  was  however  teken 
to  reward  such  officers  as  had  particularly 
disttuffuished  themselves;  and  Jourdan, 
who  had*  attacked  the  right  and  centre 
of  the  camp  at  Hondschoote,  as  well  as 
Hoche,  who  had  charged  the  left  wing, 
were  both  promoted ;  a  decree  passed  at 
die  same  time,  declaring,  *'  that  the  army 
of  the  north  had  deserved  well  of  the 
country  ;**  and  the  representatives  on  mis- 
sion were  enjoined  to  transmit  a  detailed 
account  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  republic. 

But  although  victory  had  deserted  the 
British  standud,  she  seemed  faithful  for  a 
time  to  that  of  Austria ;  Quesnoy  was  now 
taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners 
of  war :  the  French  were  also  defeated  at 
Yillers  en  Couchee;  and  the  Prince  de 
Cobourg,  having  passed  the  Sambre,  drove 
wH  the  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy  into 
the  intrenched  camp  of  Maubeuge,  and  ao- 
teally  invested  both  it  and  the  fortress; 
wliile  Cambray  and  Bouchain  were  suc- 

09)  Th«  itrength  of  the. two  arauM  at  the 
■ege  of  Dunkirk  hat  been  varioosly  represented. 
"Hie  French  accounu  itate  the  number  of  the 
eombined  ibreee  at  fifty  thouaand  men,  while 
their  own  ia  aaid  not  to  have  eiceeded  one  half  of 
that  amount 

*  Hbocfaaid  aufiered  by  the  guillotine  at  Paria. 
Hovember  15,  1793.  The  ioUowing  are  the 
ehafges  diawn  up  tf^  Barrere,  and  preferred  to 
die  convention*: 

**  1.  That  after  defeating  the  Engliah,  he  did 
not  drive  them  into  the  M*a ; 

•'S.  That  when  he  had  eurrounded  the  Dutch, 
he  did  not  cot  them  in  piecea. 

•*  3l  Tliat  he  aent  no  succours  to  the  tioopa 
botchered  near  Cambray ;  and 

"  4.  That  he  abandoned  Menin,  and  in  his  re- 
lieat  eipoaed  his  amy  to  conaiderable  danpr." 


cessivelythieatenedbyFleld-manhal  Clair 
fait. 

But  these  successes  proved  short-lived, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  ardour  of 
the  enemy.  A  formidable  train  of  heavy 
artillery  was  now  brought  into  the  field, 
numerous  bodies  of  troops  were  assembled, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  not  only 
harangued  the  army,  but  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  columns,  while 
another  plebeian  leader  was  found  in  the 
person  of  Jourdan.    No  sooner  was  that 

S^neral  invested  with  the  chief  command, 
an  he  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  system  that  had  proved  successful  at 
Hondschoote.  An  attack  was  accordingly 
made  on  the  troops  posted  near  the  village 
of  Wattignies,  and  although  this  at  first 
was  unsuccessful,  yet  being  renewed  with 
increased  vigour  on  the  succeeding  mom« 
ing,  it  provM  at  length  decisive.  Accord- 
ingly, the  communication  with  the  army  of 
observation  before  Maubeuge  beiuff  now 
cut  off,  and  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  beaten 
in  an  action  that  lasted  two  days,  ha 
deemed  it  prudent  to  repass  the  Sambre  ;* 
but  his  retreat  was  conducted  with  such 
firmness,  that  two  detached  bodies  of 
troops,  under  Lieutenant-general  Benzow* 
sky  and  Count  Haddick,  took  fourteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  some  hundred  pri- 
soners. 

The  French  being  now  the  assailants, 
the  war  assumed  a  new  appearance ;  and 
the  armies  which  had  so  lately  been  sum* 
moning  French  towns  and  provinces  in  the 
names  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  found  it  difficult 
to  defend  Austrian  Flanden.  The  enemy 
had  by  this  time  seized  on  Werwiok  and 
Fumes;  they  also  obtained  possession  of 
Menin,  and  were  prevented  from  occupying 
Nienport  only  by  the  pillant  defence  of 
Colonel  de  Wurmb;  m  consequence  of 
which,  time  was  given  for  the  arrival  of 
Generals  Grey  and  Dundas,  who  secured 
the  possession  of  that  place  by  means  of 
the  same  troops  with  which  they  after- 
wards achieved  so  many  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign in  this  quarter  was  spent  in  actions 
of  uttle  note,  with  the  exception  of  an  aU 
tack  upon  Marchiennes,  by  Major-general 
Kray,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of 

*NATioifAX<  Convention— Octoier  19.— "A 
letter  fifom  the  commissionen  with  the  army  of 
the  north,  announced  that  Maubeuge  was  re- 
lieved, and  that  the  battle  had  lasted  two  days 
snooessively,  from  moining  nntil  night  They  at 
the  aame  time  stated,  that  Jouidan  had  distin- 

Siished  himself  not  only  by  his  courage,  but  by 
e  eioellence  of  his  plans,  he  being  the  only 
French  general  who  had  defeated  Cobourg  in  a 
pitched  batde  since  the  < 
campaign." 
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York ;  fa  eoBseqaeoce  of  which,  ihe  eoomy 
lost  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about 
two  thoasana  troops,  iDcluding  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  fortune  of  the  campaign  of  1793,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  was  various.  The 
same  causes  tliat  had  contributed  to  the 
successive  defeats  of  the  northern  army 
and  the  loss  of  Belgium,  operated  there 
also  with  nearly  an  equal  degree  of  force ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  jacobin  party  had 
displayed  an  unexampled  degree  of  energy, 
that  a  change  propitious  to  the  cause  of 
France  took  place. 

After  the  capture  of  Mentz,  which  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  restore  the 
lustre  of  the  Prussian  arms,  Frederick 
William  XL  remained  inactive  until  re- 
animated by  the  prospect  of  a  subsidy 
from  England.  At  l^th,  however,  when 
the  army  of  the  Moselle  had  been  forced 
to  withdraw  behind  the  Sarre,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  once  more  took  the  field, 
and  defeated  the  Preneh,  who  had  marched 
to  attack  him.  On  this  occasion,  he  ex- 
hibited an  instance  of  generalship  that  did 
honour  to  the  old  school ;  for  by  turning 
the  flanks  of  the  assailants,  he  obligea 
three  thousand  of  them  to  surrender  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  obtained  possession  of 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  two 
howitzers.  After  this,  he  made  some 
movements  in  support  of  the  Austrians, 
who  had  hitherto  contended  on  unequal 
terms  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  sur- 
prised a  corps  of  French  encamped  near 
bitehe,  and  aestrojred  all  the  camp  equip- 
age belonging  to  it,  while  Kalkreuth  de- 
feated another  body  that  had  marched 
aeainst  him,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  regiment 
of  sans  culottes. 

General  Wurmser  took  advantage  of  this 
career  of  success,  to  invest  Lanoau :  after 
this,  he  advanced  aeainst  the  lines  of 
Lautor  and  Weissemoourg,  which  he  at> 
tacked  with  his  troops  divided  into  six 
columns;  carried  the  different  redoubts 
constructed  in  front  of  the  French  camps 
by  assault ;  seized  on  ail  the  tents,  nine 
standards,  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  and  would  have  destroyed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  enemy,  had  not  ^eir  retreat 
been  favoured  by  a  fog.* 

The  disasters  of  the  Flrenoh  did  not  end 
here,  for  Haguenau  surrendered  to  General 
Mezaros ;  the  enemy  were  beaten  next  day 
at  Brumpt,  the  important  position  at  Wau- 
lenau,  with  all  the  camp  equipa§[e,  was 
seized  upon  nearly  at  the  same  time  by 

*  The  French  aatert  that  they  were  betrayed 
upon  this  occauon;  and  bamhert,  a  general  of 
brigade,  was  condemned  to  death  at  Straaburgh, 
for  having  abandoned  one  of  the  princii  * 
doubia  at  the  attack  of  the  linee  of  Wei 


the  Austrians,  while  Fort  Louis,  with  a 
garriaon  of  four  thousand  men,  surrendered 
after  a  sieee  of  only  four  days.  But  here 
the  tide  of  victory  ceased  to  flow  in  its 
former  direction,  ior  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,  being  now  determined  to  obtain 
a  decided  superiority,  reinforced  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  with  that  of  the  Moselle,  and 
augmented  both  by  means  of  new  levies. 
The  successes  that  ensued  are  to  be  at- 
tributed however  chiefly  to  the  two  generals 
employed  upon  this  occasion.  Picnegru,* 
but  lately  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  conceived 
an  admirable  plan  for  reconquering  Alsace, 
and  he  was  ably  seconded  on  this  occasion 
by  Hoche,f  who,  like  himself,  had  wielded 
a  halbert  before  he  was  permitted  to  grasp 
a  truncheon.  From  this  moment,  a  new 
spirit  was  infused  into  the  troops,  and  it 
was  determined,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  and  the  soldiery,  either  to  conquer 
or  perish.  The  Prussians  were  now  at- 
tacked and  defeated  at  Sarbruck.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  morning  their  camp 
at  Bliescastel  was  stormed,  and  in  three 
days  more,  Deux-Ponts  was  captured  ;  but 
the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  tw/>  attacks 
near  Lautem. 

These  partial  defeats,  however,  seemed 
only  to  redouble  their  exertions,  for  the  re- 
doubts of  Haguenau  being  carried  by  the 
bayonet^  the  allies  were  driven  from  the 
town  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  heights 
of  Riefho&n,  Jaudershofifeo,  and  Wrotte, 
deemed  more  impregnable  than  those  of 
Gemappe,  were  stormed  in  succession.  At 
length,  after  a  series  of  battles  hitherto 
unexampled  in  modem  warfare,  the  repub- 
lican army  regained  possession  of  Weis- 
sembourg[,  the  siege  of  Landau  was  raised, 
Fort  Louis  was  evacuated,  and  Kaiserslau- 
tem,  Germersheim,  and  Spires,  submitted 
to  the  French. 


^  Charles  Pichegni  was  bom  at  Arboia,  in  Fronche 
Compte,  in  1761.  Though  of  ofaBcnre  birth,  he 
received  a  good  education  amongat  the  monJu 
of  hja  native  place ;  and  then  entering  into  the 
army,  he  roee  fiom  the  ranka,  by  gradual  ■teps, 
to  command,  and  at  the  revolution  obtained  ine 
ofiice  of  general.  His  abilities  were  well  known  to 
hia  superion,  and  were  therefore  usefully  em> 
ployed ;  and  by  the  victory  at  Haguenau  over  the 
combined  foroea,  he  procured  promotion,  and  was 
named  commander-m-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
north.— W.  G. 

t  Lazarus  Hoche,  bom  m  the  year  1767,  was  a 
native  of  ^^'^viilles,  and  son  of  an  hostler ;  and  his 
&ther  djrini^  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  was  made 
a  chorister  m  the  church  of  St  Germain-en-laye,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  rector.  He  was  afterwards  a 
helper  in  the  royal  stables,  and  at  the  age  of  sii- 
teen,  be  enlbted  in  the  army,  and  became  a  cor- 
poral. The  revolution  at  tength  raised  him  from  ob- 
scurity :  by  his  courage  and  coolness  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  several  engagements,  and  soon  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  tiM  army. — ^W.  G. 
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Spch  was  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  republicans  on  this  frontier  were 
actuated,  that  General  Wurmser,  who  had 
8o  lately  attet  opted 4o  obtain  Strasburffh  by 
a  secret  negotiation,  and  Landau  by  foree, 
was  now  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine, 
while  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  astonished 
at  the  seal  and  actiyity  of  the  enemy,  and 
uncertain  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the 
two  young  ^nerals  who  now  sustained  the 
glory  of  their  country,  made  a  hasty  retreat 
to  corer  Mentx,  and  soon  withdrew  from 
the  command  in  disgust. 

But  although  fortune,  in  almost  erery 
portion  of  the  seat  of  war,  seemed  disposed 
to  second  the  ener^tic  efforts  of  the  French 
goremroent,  she  still  appeared  unpropitious 
in  La  Vendee,  a  country,  hitherto  unsub- 
dued, either  by  the  gallantry  of  the  republi- 
can battalioDS,  or  the  savage  ferocity  of  the 
triumphant  faction.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  the  towns  of  Sanmur  and  Machi- 
eool  were  seized  upon  by  the  royalists,  and 
althouffh  they  were  anerwanls  defeated 
before  Nants,  and  repeatedly  routed  by  the 
garrison  of  Mentz,  yet  it  was  found  im- 
possible toquell  them  entirely.  At  length, 
barrere  obtained  a  decree  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  in  the  couise  of  *'  a  single 
month  ;***  and  such  was  his  presumption, 
tibat  he  soon  afterwards  announced  '*the 
total  extinction  of  the  rebellion,*'  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successes  obtained  at  Mor- 
tague,  Chollot,  ChatiUon,  and  Beaupreux, 
while  Merlin  of  Thionville,  on  his  arrival 
from  the  western  armjr,  announced  with  a 
savage  joy,  *^  that  the  insurgent  territories 
were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  soak- 
in?  in  blood.** 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
tile  disaffected  departments  appeared  fre- 
quently in  arms,  fought  several  actions, 
and  actually  besieged  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  The  chiefs,  too,  who  had 
relied  before  entirely  on  their  own  strength, 
DOW  thought  proper  to  enter  into  corres- 
pondence with  foreign  powers ;  and  to  ob- 
tain succour  from  England,  they  made  an 
attack  on  Granville,  with  a  view  of  keeping 
open  a  communication,  and  facilitating  the 
reception  of  supplies ;  but  having  failed  in 
their  attempt,  and  La  Roche  Jacquelin,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  their  leaders,  being  killed 
ipon  this  occasion,  a  body  of  troops  which 
bad  sailed  to  their  assistance  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  under^  the  command  of  Lord 


*  The  following  it  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
taued  apon  this  occamon  to  the  army  of  the  west : 

**  Soi^iBBs  of  liberty !  the  rebels  of  La  Vendee 
ought  to  be  eiterminated  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  Ortober;  the  safety  of  the  country  re- 
quires, the  impatience  of  the  French  commands, 
your  coufBge  ought  to  accomplish  it  The  na- 
tional gratitude  awaiis  all  those  who  fight  to  secure 
iberty  and  equality  !** 


Moiitu  returned  to  England,  and  the  ex- 
pedition was  abandoned. 

But  such  was  the  nature  of  this  contest, 
that  out  of  the  ashes  of  La  Vendee  new 
armies  seemed  to  arise ;  and  although  fresh 
victories  were  announced  daily  in  &e  con- 
vention, yet  it  became  manirest  that  this 
domestic  conflict  was  far  more  terrible  thair 
all  the  united  disastere  of  the  many  foreign 
ware  in  which  France  was  now  involve£ 
Hostilities  on  the  frontiera  of  Spain  and 
Italy  participated  of  the  general  fortune  of 
the  campaign,  being  carried  on  in  a  languid 
manner  at  me  commencement,  and  increas- 
ing in  vigour  and  animation  towards  the 
conclusion.  Early  in  the  spring,  Don  Ven- 
tura Caro  drove  the  French  from  the  fort  of 
Andaya,  and  destroyed  the  encampments  of 
Biritau ;  while  Don  Ricardos,  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Catalonia,  about  the  same 
time,  defeated  the  republicans  at  Givet,  and 
Bellepirde  was  taken  after  a  bombardment 
of  thirty-three  days.  General  Dagobert 
attacked  and  carried  a  camp  belonging  to 
the  enemy  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Libre ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  Don  Ricardos  de- 
feated the  French  near  Perpignan.  Soon 
after  this,  however,  an  intrenched  camp 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards  at  Pirescham 
was  foroed,  and  twenty  piecea  of  cannon, 
together  with  the  tents  and  baggage,  were 
taken.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  republican  forces  entered  Ca- 
talonia, and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Spain  was  unable  to  contend  with  this 
warlikepeople. 

The  French,  havin|r  determined  to  hum- 
ble the  court  of  Turin,  fitted  out  a  formi- 
dable fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
under  Truguet,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  After 
seizing  on  the  isles  Su  Peter  and  Antioch, 
the  expedition,  consisting  of  nineteen  sail, 
many  of  which  were  line-of-battie  ships, 
appeared  in-  the  gulf  of  Cagliari,  whither 
the  commandant  of  the  former  had  retired 
with  his  garrison,  consistitiff  of  ei|^ht  hun- 
dred men.  The  French  admiral  immedi- 
ately sent  a  deputation  of  twenty-one  men 
on  shore  with  a  flag,  and  an  officer,  who 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  capital ;  but 
the  Sardinians  having  killed  seventeen  of 
these,  the  remainder  retreated  to  their  boat. 
The  fleet  having  at  length  entered  the  har- 
bour, commenc^  an  attack  upon  Cagliari, 
and  the  bombardment  continued  ouring 
three  days,  in  the  courae  of  which  period 
the  assailants  were  much  annoyed  by  the 
red-hot  balls  fired  from  the  shore.  Several 
of  the  ships  were  also  damaged  in  their 
masts  and  rigging,  and  one  was  set  on  fire ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shells  thrown 
from  the  bomb-vessels  produced  but  little 
eflfoet.    In  short,  this  expedition  appeare  to 
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hare  been  condnoted  in  each  a  manner  as 
to  reflect  but  little  g^lory  on  the  naval  power 
of  Prance ;  and  nearly  all  the  troops  landed 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  placeSt 
were  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  who  pre- 
cipitated themselves  from  the  monntains, 
and  fonght  with  the  greatest  braveiy  and 
resolution. 

The  civil  war  that  took  place  in  the 
southern  departments  for  a  time  appeared 
to  give  a  decided  preponderance  to  the  feeble 
efforts  of  the  Kin^  of  Sardinia.  The  grreater 
Dart  of  the  republican  troops  being  recalled 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  the  remainder  were  completely 
defeated  in  the  county  of  Nice,  and  the 
whole  of  Savoy  appeared  on  the  point  of 
returning  under  the  dominion  of  its  ancient 
mastere.  But  towards  the  latter  end  of 
October,  the  Sardinians  were  completely 
beaten  at  Saorgio.  Grenoa,  notwithstand- 
ing the  threats  of  the  allied  powera,  could 
not  be  intimidated  into  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  The  court  of  Florence, 
however,  yielded  to  threats,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  French  minister  was  dis- 
missed, and  such  measures  adopted,  as 
afterwards  bereaved  the  sovereij|rn  of  Tus- 
cany of  his  ducal  crown ;  notwithstanding 
the  intervention  of  a  short  and  precarious 
peace. 

In  the  last  chapter,  we  referred  to  the 
formidable  union  which  had  taken  place 
under  the  name  of  the  fedeiative  republican- 
ism between  the  cities  of  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
and  Toulon.  This  confederation  still  sub- 
sisted, and  threatened  the  speedy  overthrow 
of  the  ruling  tyranny.  This  expectation 
unfortunately  proved  fallacious.  A  con- 
siderable force  was  despatched  against 
those  insurgents,  under  General  Carteaux, 
in  the  latter  end  of  July ;  and  in  the  be- 
einning  of  August,  the  Marseiilois  were 
driven  from  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
which  they  had  previously  occupied.  On 
the  24th  of  August,  the  republicans  attacked 
and  took  the  town  of  Aix ;  and  immediately 
upon  this  success,  the  Marseiilois  opened 
their  gates  and  submitted.  But  the  people 
of  Toulon,  and  the  French  Vice-admiral 
Trugoff,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  English  Admiral  Hood,  who  was  then 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  port  and  fleet  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  in  trust  for  Louis  XVII. ; 
a  negotiation  which,  afVer  some  difficulties, 
was  completed  and  carried  into  effect ;  and 
on  the  28th  of  Auffust,  fifteen  hundred  men 
were  landed  from  the  English  fleet,  who  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  Fort  Malguo, 
by  means  of  a  detachment  under  Captain 
Klphinstone,  as  well  as  of  the  batteries  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  On  this,  the 
French  ships  were  warped  into  the  inner 


road  according  to  agreement,  and  the  Spapisfa 
admiral  having  joined  next  day,  the  com- 
bined squadrons  anchored  in  the  outer  road ; 
afler  which,  one  thousand  Spaniards  wen 
sent  on  shore  to  auffment  the  English  graiw 
risen ;  Rear-admiru  Groodall  was  declared 
governor,  and  ReaMuimiral  Gravina  com- 
mandant of  the  troops. 

The  condition  on  which  this  valuable 
arsenal  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Britiah 
admiral  was,  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
only  as  a  deposit  to  be  preserved  for  the 
use  of  the  French  King,  Louis  XVII. ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Toulon  declaiing  their  in- 
tention of  rejecting  the  constitution  recently 
completed  by  the  convention,  and  of  ad- 
hering to  that  decreed  by  the  constituent 
assembly  of  1789.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated, that  when  peace  should  be  re-esta- 
blished in  France,  *'  The  ships  and  forts 
which  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  should  be  restored  to  the  French 
nation  in  the  same  state  they  were  in  when 
the  inventory  was  delivered.^'  The  Eog^ 
lish  immediately  adopted  the  most  efficieot 
means  for  placing  Toulon  in  a  state  of 
complete  defence. 

Finding  that  the  forts  Faren,  Balaguier, 
La  Malgue,  and  L'Eonillete  were  over- 
looked and  commanded  by  the  adajcenthilkt 
these  heights  were  crowned  with  redoubts* 
the  cross-fire  from  which  seemed  to  inter- 
dict all  approach.  A  new  fort  was  also 
constructed  at  Malbousquet ;  encampm«its 
were  formed  at  St.  Roch,  at  Equilletc,  and 
at  Balaguier ;  the  last  of  which  was  termod 
the  grand  camp  by  the  English,  and  Little 
Gibraltar  by  the  French.  The  redoubts 
were  all  derended  by  heavy  artillery,  takea 
from  the  lower  decks  of  the  French  line  of 
battle  ships ;  a  body  of  infantry  from  the 
Spanish  army  in  the  Rousillon  entered  the 
place  at  this  period,  while  two  thousand 
of  his  Sicilian  majesty's  best  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-genend  PigD»- 
telli,  anived  on  board  a  small  squadron, 
and  more  were  expected  daily ;  a  con- 
siderable detachment  from  the  army  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  consisting  entirely  of 
grenadiere  and  chasseura,  was  also  sent  to 
the  succour  of  the  garrison  at  the  same 
time. 

The  surrender  of  this  important  sea-port 
induced  the  national  commissionereto  preae 
the  sieffe  of  Lyons  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  unfortunately  with  too  much  succeaSf 
for  after  a  most  obstinate  and  gallant  resiiii- 
ance,  this  city  was  obliged  to  surrender 
afler  a  siege  of  fifty-four  days,  having 
suffered  almost  as  much  from  famine  as  the 
sword. 

The  new  deputies,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Cou- 
thon  Maignet,  and  C  bateau neuf-Rand on, 
having  refused  to  grant  any  terms  until  the 
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leaders  of  the  in8iu««9e1$on  bad  been  de- 
livered npf  the  chiefs,  both  ciril  and  mili* 
Unr,  eereral  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
aad  aU  those  who  considered  themselves  as 
proscribed  by  the  Jacobins,  to  the  amount 
of  eboQt  two  thousand,  sallied  forth  from 
the  city,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign 
land.  A  few  wagons,  containing  the  rem- 
nant of  their  scanty  fortunes,  and  some 
four-ponnders,  fcdlowed  this  little  army  of 
fugitives,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  to  be 
seen  a  great  namberof  females,  determined 
not  to  abandon  their  husbands,  and  who, 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  resolved 
to  share  their  fote.  Scaroelv,  however, 
bad  they  entered  the  defiles  of  St.  Cyr  and 
Sl  Germain,  when  thev  found  themselves 
sarroimded  by  nearly  fifty  thousand  men ; 
and  although  they  exhibited  prodi^es  of 
valour  upon  this  occasion,  yet  all  resistance 
became  vain  on  account  of  the  disparity  of 
nomfaem.  The  greater  part  perished  with 
anna  in  their  hands;  about  five  hundred 
men  and  women,  chiefly  covered  with 
wooods,  experienced  a  worse  (ate  by  fall- 
ing alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ; 
for  they  were  transferred  firom  dungeon  to 
donseon,  and  ended  their  days  by  different 
Idiids  of  punishment ;  about  sixty  only  es- 
caped, and  found  an  asylum  among  the 
netffhbooring  peasants. 

Nor  was  the  fate  of  a  great  number  of 
tfaB  inlnbitants,  who  trusted  to  the  mercy 
of  tiie  conquerors,  more  tolerable.  One 
fourth  of  the  buildings  had  been  already 
destroyed  by  the  besiegers.  The  still  more 
ferocious  commissioners,  not  content  with 
this,  ordered  the  demolition  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal edifices ;  measures  were  actually  taken 
to  transport  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation to  another  place,  and  a  decree  en- 
joined that  the  miserable  remnant  of  this 
ancient  city,  hitherto  so  famous  throughout 
dl  Europe  on  account  of  its  rich  manufac- 
tnres,  was  no  longer  to  be  recognised  by 
its  former  name.*  In  addition  to  this, 
orders  were  given  to  erect  a  column  with 
an  ^^ropriate  inscription,  on  purpose  to 
perpetuate  the  resistance  and  disgrace  of 
Lyons,  as  well  as  the  vengeance  of  its 
eaemies.f 

But  the  rage  of  the  victors  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  destruction  of  houses  and 
temples.  The  suflTerings  of  the  miserable 
inhabitants  haVe  never  been  surpassed ;  and 
if  we  are  to  search  for  a  parallel  in  history, 
we  mast  recur  to  the  times  of  Attila,  and 
the  merciless  invaders  who  laid  Europe 


*  Gann&ufie-Affi«DGhie  was  the  new  a^Uation 
given  to  Lyons. 
t^LroN  FIT  Lk  Guaaas  a  la  aaruBuainc: 
'*LvoNB  w*irr  PLua" 

*«  LVORS  MADt  WAR  VfON  THB  SiniBUC: 

**  LvoiiB  18  no  Moas." 
Vois.  I.  0 


waste  during  the  barbarous  ages.    The  de- 
puty Freron,  on  entering  this  devoted  town, 
ordered  a  number  of  guillotines  to  be  erected, 
and  announced  that  **  terror  was  the  order 
of  the  day."    fiut  he  was  surpassed  in 
cruelty  and  ferocity  by  Collot  d'Herbois. 
His  proconsulship  in  the  south  was  one 
continued  series  of  bloodshed.    A  chosen 
I  band  of  Parisian  Jacobins,  and  a  column 
of  the  revolutionary  army,'  marched  into 
!  Lyons  as  the  precursors  of  his  fury.    The 
I  process  of  the  axe  was  deemed  too  slow  for 
^  his  insatiable  vengeance :  sometimes  the 
I  bayonets  of  the  infantry,  and  sometimes  the 
sabres  of  the  cavalry,  were  employed  as 
'  more  conformable  to  the  celerity  of  his  ven- 
'  greance ;  but  at  length  grape-shot  and  ar- 
tillery were  recurred  to,  and  the  principal 
square,  the  theatre  of  his  sanguinary  ex- 
ploits, was  strewed  with  the  dyiu^  and 
the  dead,  and  became  deluged  with  theblood 
of  his  victims. 

The  sie^  of  Toulon  was  carried  on  after 
the  reduction  of  Lyons  with  increased  vi- 
gour. On  the  14th  of  October,  an  action 
took  place  between  the  garrison,  who  had 
marched  out  to  the  defence  of  the  redoubt 
of  Malbousquet,  and  the  army  of  General 
(?arteaux,  in  which  the  English  and  their 
allies  lost  about  forty  men,  and  the  French 
about  thirty.  No  return  was  made  of  the 
Tonlonese  who  fell  in  the  action. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  General 
Carteaux  was  ordered  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Italy,  and  General  Dugommier 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  as 
the  speedy  capture  of  this  great  naval  arse- 
nal greatly  depended  on  the  judicious 
management  of  the  immense  artillery  em- 
ployed against  it,  great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  commander  to  find  an  engineer  of 
ability,  and  unfortunately  for  Europe  and 
the  world,  he  fixed  on  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, a  native  of  Corsica,  then  a  subaltern 
m  the  artillery,  who  by  his  able  conduct  in 
the  siege,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  mili- 
tary fame,  which  afterwards  enabled  him 
to  trample  on  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  to  give  the  law  to  continental  Europe. 
About  this  period,  General  O'Hara  arrived 
from  Gibraltar  at  Tolilon,  having  been  ap- 
pointed governor  and  commander-in-chiet. 

Bonaparte,  aware  that  the  possession  of 
Malbousquet,  one  of  the  princi])al  outposts 
of  Toulon,  would  enable  him  to  bombard 
the  town  and  arsenal,  immediately  opened 
a  strong  battery  of  heavy  cannon  and  mor- 
tars on  the  heights  of  Arenes,  which  an- 
noyed that  position  exceedingly,  by  means 
of  an  incessant  fire  of  shot  and  shells.  As 
it  became  necessary  to  take  immediure  and 
effectual  measures  for  the  security  of  so 
important  a  post.  Governor  O'Hara  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  new  works,  termed 
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the  cooTention-battery,  and  bring  off  the 
artillery. 

Having  accordingly  obtained  a  reinforce- 
ment of  seamen  from  the  fleet,  to  defend 
some  redoubts  whencd  he  proposed  to  with- 
draw the  soldiers,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morninff  of  the  30th  of  November  he  sent 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
British,  three  hundred  Sardinians,  six  hun- 
dred Neapolitans,  six  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  four  hundred  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-general  David  Dunda8.(20) 
Notwithstanding  that  these  different  bodies 
were  all  obliged  to  cross  a  river  on  a  single 
bridge,  to  divide  afterwards  into  four  co- 
lumns, to  march  across  olive  gro\'nd8,  and 
to  ascend  a  very  considerable  height  cut 
into  vine  terrasses,  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  surprise  the  redoubt.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  success,  by  which  they  had 
fally  effected  all  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  troops,  flushed  with  victory, 
and  trusting  to  their  ffood  fortune,  rushed 
forward,  and  descended  the  hillafWr  a  flying 
enemy. 

This  unlucky  incident  was  not  overlook- 
ed by  the  French  generals,  who  immedi- 
ately advanced  wim  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  attacked  the  assailants,  now  in 
disorder  by  the  rapidity  of  their  pursuit  and 
the  unevenness  oi  the  country,  and  obliged 
them  in  their  return  to  retire  with  preci- 
pitation. The  gallant  Lieutenant-general 
O'Hara,  on  this  occasion,  received  a  wound 
in  the  arm,  and  being  rendered  faint  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
ander  a  wall,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner i*  several  other  officers  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

(20)  The  French  accountB  state  the  force  of 
the  Engliflh  and  their  allies,  on  this  occasion,  at 
tix  thousand  men,  and  their  defeat  to  hove  been 
much  more  decisive  than  is  here  represented. 

*  Lord  Hood,  in  his  despatch  to  government, 
dated  on  the  day  when  this  unfortunate  event  took 
place,  was  pleased  to  observe  that,  "  the  governor 
promised  not  to  ^  oat  himself,  but  unfortanately 
did  not  keep  his  word/*  This  remark,  which 
•eeros  to  implicate  something  like  reproach,  was 
undoubtedly  produced  by  ttie  bitterness  of  his 
lordship's  grief  at  the  event  of  this  unfortunate 
expediuon.  The  letter  of  SirGUbert  Elliot,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  a  complete  justification  of  his 
excellency:  "It  is  much  to  l>e  lamented  that 
General  O'Hara  was,  on  every  occasion,  so  prodi- 
gal of  his  perAm ;  but  the  misfortune  whicn  has 
befallen  him,  and  the  severe  loss  which  the  service 
sustains  by  his  capture,  cannot  be  ascribed  even 
to  this  honourable  fault;  for  he  did  not  himself  as- 
cend the  battery  till  it  was  possessed  by  our  troops, 
and  there  was  reason  to  suppne  the  object  of  the 
day  had  been  obtamed.  The  reverse  vi*aa  so 
■odden,  and  his  presence  must  have  appeared  so 
material  towards  restoring  order,  and  retrieving 
the  error  which  had  been  committed  bv  the  troops, 
that  it  is  not  be  wondered  at  if,  with  nis  spirit,  ne 
became  exposed  to  penonal  hazard.  His  wound, 
though  not  dangeioua  or  ■erioos,  had  Ued  much; 


The  events  of  this  day,  added  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  brave  officer,  who  had  acted  both 
in  the  capacity  of  governor  and  military 
commander,  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise 
the  expectations  of  the  besiegers ;  they  now 
began  to  make  nearer  approaches  to  the 
place,  and,  by  means  of  their  batteries,  not 
only  attacked  the  posts  of  Malbousouet,  Le 
Brun,  and  Fort  Mnlgrave,  on  the  heights 
of  Balaguier,  at  the  same  time,  but  threat- 
ened a  general  assault. 

Nor  were  these  events  to  be  despised. 
The  garrison  at  this  period  was  reduced  to 
the  most  alarming  situation :  and  the  enemy, 
whose  force  was  constantly  increasing, 
amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  an  able  general,  while  the 
batteries  were  managed  under  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  best  engineers  of  his  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  troops,  com- 
posed of  five  different  nations  and  lan- 
guages, never  exceeded  twelve  thousand 
rank  and  file.*(2n  With  these,  now 
greatly  diminished  oy  death  and  disease,  a 
circumference  of  fifVeen  miles,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  and  harbour,  was  to  be 
occupied  and  defended,  by  means  of  eight 
principal  and  several  intermediate  posts, 
which  alone  required  nearly  nine  thousand 
men. 

The  French,  being  determined  to  push  on 
the  siege  with  increased  vigour,  relieved 
such  of  their  troops  as  were  fatigued  by  fresh 
bodies,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
opened  two  new  batteries  on  Fort  Mul  grave, 
and  from  these  and  three  batteries  before 
erected,  continued  a  very  heavy  cannonade 
and  bombardment,  which  killed  many  of 
the  troops,  and  destroyed  the  works.  As  the 
weather  proved  rainy,  they  afterwards  found 
means  to  assemble  a  large  body  of  forces 
secretly,  with  which  they  stormed  the  for^ 
tification,  and  entered  with  screwed  bay- 
onets by  that  side  defended  by  the  Spa- 
niards. On  this,  the  British,  and  such  of 
the  other  troops  as  had  not  been  killed 
during  the  assault,  were  obliged  to  retire 
towai^s  the  shore  of  Balaguier. 

At  daybreak,  another  attack  was  made  on 
all  the  poBts  occupied  by  the  garrison  on  the 
mountain  of  Faron,  The  assailants  were 
repulsed  however  on  the  east  side  by  about 
seven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 


and,  added  to  the  exertion  he  had  before  Made, 
weakened  him  so  much,  that  he  could  not  retire 
many  paces  with  the  troops,  but  iosisted  on  beinc 
left  by  two  soldiers  who  were  conducting  him,  and 
whom  he  ordered  to  proceed  and  save  themsel vea.'* 
—Exiraeto/a  letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henrv 
Dundae,  dated  7  Won,  December  1,  1793. 

*See  Miyor-general  Dundas*B  letter,  dated 
"  Hieres  Bay,  December  21, 1793.** 

(21)  That  is,  according  to  the  British  official 
statements.  A  very  respectable  French  Hiiter 
estimates  them  at  fifteen  thousand  men.— laert- 
idk'e  tUatory  ^  Ae  French  Rndiaioii. 
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La  Jermagmui,  a  Piedmonteae  officer,  who 
p«fialied  upoo  this  occBsioa ;  but  they  fouad 
meaiM  to  penetnto  by  the  back  of  the  moun- 
tain,  althonffh  eighteen  hundred  feet  high, 
and  deemed  inaecessible,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  side  which  overlooks  Toulon.  In  the 
eonrae  of  this  day's  fight,  all  the  English 
troops  eooducted  themselves  with  ffreat 
bravery;  while  the  French,  invigorated  by 
seal,  and  trusting  to  their  numbers,  efaarged 
with  unusual  intrepidity  and  success.  The 
deputy  Arena  headed  one  of  their  columns ; 
Cervoni  and  Bonaparte  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves.* 

A  council  of  flag  and  general  officers  now 
assembled ;  and  as  it  was  deemed  imprac- 
ticable to  regain  the  posts  that  had  oeen 
taken,  and  the  town  was  not  tenable  while 
they  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  determined  to  evacuate  Tou- 
lon. The  troops  were  accordingly  with- 
drawn, and  in  the  course  of  that  evening 
the  combined  fleet  occupied  a  new  station 
in  the  outer  road.  Early  next  morning, 
the  sick,  wounded,  and  British  field-artil- 
lery were  sent  off;  the  Neapolitans,  aAer 
abandoning  the  port  of  Micissey  without 
orders,  embarkea  at  noon,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  withdraw  the  British,  Pied- 
moQtese,  and  Spaniards,  amounting  to  about 
seven  thonsand  men,  during  the  night. 

As  the  enemy  now  commanded  the  town, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  ships,  by  their  shot 
and  shells,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
retreat  should  take  place  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Lord  Hood  accordingly  gave  orders 
for  the  boats  of  the  fleet  to  assemble  by 
eleven  o*clock  near  Fort  Malgue  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  bad  also  settled  a  plan  for  destroy- 
wg  all  the  French  men-of-war  and  the  arse- 
nu,  but  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  evacuation  that  took  place  from 
carrymg  his  intentions  fuHj  into  execution. 
Having  intrusted  that  service  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  the  latter,  on  entering  the  dock-yard, 
found  that  the  artificers  had  already  sub- 
stituted the  tri-coloured  cockade  for  the 
while,  while  about  six  hundred  galley- 
slaves,  who  had  broken  their  fetters,  were 
jealous  of  his  operations,  and  would  have 
exhibited  a  determined  resistance,  had  he 
not  pointed  the  ffuns  of  two  vessels,  on 
purpose  to  keep  Uiem  in  awe.  After  this, 
he  set  fire  to  ten  ships  of  the  line  and 
the  arsenal,  as  well  aa  the  mast-house,  the 
great  storehouse,  and  other  buildings ;  but 
Sie  calmness  of  the  evening  prevented  much 
of  the  effect  expected  from  the  confla^tion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  instead 

*  It  ia  not  a  Utile  remarkable,  that  all  these  were 
brei^aen.  Cervoni  wai  a  aubgect  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia;  while  Arena  and  Bonaparte  were  both 
Corsicans,  bom  anterior  to  the  period  when  their 
eooniry  was  tulgugsted  by  the  French. 


of  scuttling  and  sinking,  set  fire  to  the 
powder-ships,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
English,  were  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  cut 
the  boom,  and  destroy  the  men-of-war  In 
the  basin,  in  consequence  of  repeated  vol- 
leys of  musketry  from  the  flag-ship,  and 
the  wall  of  the  royal  battery.  The  Hero 
and  Themistocles  were  however  set  on  fiie, 
and  the  party  left  for  this  purpose,  after  a 
most  desperate  service,  effected  their  re> 
treat;  by  daj^light  next  morning,  all  the 
British,  Spanish,  and  Sicilian  ships,  crowd- 
ed with  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  vengeance. 
Rear-admiral  Trugoff,  on  board  the  Com- 
merce de  Marseilles,  with  the  Puissant  and 
Pompee,  two  other  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  Pearl,  Arethusa,  and  Topaz  frigates, 
with  several  corvettes,  formeo  part  of  the 
English  fleet,  with  which  Lord  Hood  pro- 
ceeded to  Hieres  Bay,  and  soon  afterwards 
landed  the  men,  women,  and  children  with 
which  his  decks  were  encumbered. 

Of  thirty-one  ships  of  the  line  which  the 
English  found  at  Toulon,  thirteen  were  left 
behind,  nine  were  burnt  at  Toulon,  and  one 
at  Leghorn ;  and  four  Lord  Hood  had  pre- 
viously sent  away  to  the  French  ports, 
Brest  and  Rochfort,  with  5000  republican 
seamen,  whom  he  was  afraid  to  trust. 
Great  Britain,  therefore  obtained  only  three 
ships  of  the  line  and  five  fri^tes,  which 
were  all  that  the  British  admiral  was  able 
to  carry  away. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  about  three  months, 
and  an  incessant  assault  of  five  successive 
days  and  nights,  Toulon  was  restored  to 
France ;  the  besieging  army,  which  had 
provided  four  thousand  ladders  for  an  aa- 
sault,  having  entered  it  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  subsequent  to  the  evacuation. 
Of  the  inhabitants  who  had  borne  arms 
against  their  country,  or  favoured  the  cause 
of  the  allies,  some  still  remained,  and  these 
either  put  an  end  to  their  existence  by  a 
voluntary  death,  or  perished  by  the  guillo- 
tine or  the  musket.  Here,  as  well  as  at 
Marseilles  and  Lyons,  the  most  cruel  pun- 
ishments were  inflicted  on  the  royalists ;  and 
the  conquerors  not  only  sullied  their  victory, 
but  disgrraced  themselves  by  a  terrible  and 
indiscriminate  carnage ;  workmen  were  ac- 
tually invited  from  all  the  neighbouring 
departments  to  destroy  theprincipal  houses ; 
the  population  became  visibly  decreased  by 
the  daily  butchery  that  took  place;  the 
name  of  Port  de  la  Montagne  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Toulon,  and  a  grand 
festival  decreed  in  honour  of  the  French 
army.  The  following  extract  of  a  note 
written  by  the  deputies  on  mission  will 
convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  un- 
bridled vengeance  of  the  victors : 

**The    national  vengeance   is   roused 
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Already  all  the  '  Officers  of  the  marine'*  are 
put  to  the  sword.  The  republic,  shall  be 
revenged  in  a  manner  worthy  of  herself; 
the  manes  of  the  patriots  shall  be  appeased.*' 


It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  revolutionary  government  at  Paris  \ 
but  this  must  form  the  sabject  of  another 
chapter 


CHAPTER  XU. 

Horrible  ]>eBpotiam  of  the  Mountain  Pterty— Decree  against  public  Wordup— French  Elcclesiasiics 
abjure  the  Christian  Religion— Execution  of  Ciutine— Trial  and  Execution  of  the  Queen— Of  the 
Gironde  Membem— Madame  Roland— New  Calendar— Energetic  Measures  adopted  b^  the  Com- 
mittees ibr  carrying  on  the  War. 


Thc  period  of  which  we  have  now  to  take 
a  brief  review  is  one  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world  for  the  atrocious  crimes 
which  it  witnessed.  The  assassination  of 
Marat,  so  far  from  inspiring  the  ruling  faction 
with  any  moderation  arismg  from  the  fear 
of  sharing  the  same  fate,  instigated  them  to 
the  commission  of  new  crimes,  and  prompt- 
ed them  to  still  greater  excesses.  The 
Mountain  party,  the  sanguinary  revolution* 
ists  of  the  iOth  August,  were  now  become 
the  sole  rulers  of  France.  This  dreadful 
despotism  was  composed  of  two  councils, 
one  of  which  was  denominated  the  '*  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,"  the  other  the 
**  committee  of  general  safety :"  the  mem- 
bers ought  to  have  been  renewed  every 
month ;  hxiX  the  convention,  intimidated  by 
an  armed  mob,  had  intrusted  these  com- 
mittees with  the  fatal  power  of  imprisoning 
and  judging  its  members :  any  deputy  there- 
fore who  should  have  been  hardy  enough 
to  have  proposed  a  change  in  these  com- 
mittees would  have  been  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  sent  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
which  was  the  antichamber  of  death  and 
the  veiT  threshold  of  the  ffrave.  That 
assembly  which  still  styled  itself  the  na 
tional  convention  of  France,  and  which,  but 
a  few  months  preceding,  sat  in  judgment 
upon  a  monarch,  was  now  the  tool  and  the 
abject  trembling  slave  of  a  junto,  equally 
wicked  and  contemptible. 

The  Mountain  faction,  whose  tyranny 
disdained  all  bounds,  proceeded  to  atrocities 
of  which  no  former  despotism  afforded  an 
example.  It  was  cruel  without  a  motive, 
and  sacrificed  on  the  same  scaffold  the 
royalist  and  the  republican.  Its  object 
appeared  to  be  the  extermination  of  all  that 
was  great  and  valuable  in  society.  It  atp 
tempted  to  reduce  the  community  to  one 
level ;  to  degrade,  that  it  might  the  more 
securely  tyrannize  over  its  victims.  Even 
moderation  itself  became  a  crime  to  be  ex- 
piated only  by  death,  and  virtue  received 
the  reward  due  to  atrocious  crimes.  If  the 
father  afforded  any  support  to  his  exiled 
son,  if  the  daughter  wrote    to  her  mother 

m  her  dungeon,  the  revolutionary  xn- 


bunal  doomed  them  to  the  scaffold.  The 
external  profession  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  abolished  by  public  decree,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  substitute  for  Chris- 
tianity a  sort  of  metaphysical  paganism. 
The  reason  which  they  had  so  grossly 
abused,  and  the  liberty  which  they  nad  so 
dreadfully  outraged,  were  exalted  as  ideal 
deities  for  the  maddened  populace  to  wor- 
ship. 

Those  ecclesiastics  who  had  seats  in  the 
convention  publicly  abjured  their  cre^, 
and  were  not  ashamed  to  declare  that  they 
had  hitherto  deceived  the  world.  The  arch- 
bishop and  clergy  of  Paris  renounced  the 
Christian  religion,  declaring  that  they  own- 
ed no  temple  but  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws, 
no  God  but  liberty,  no  gospel  but  the  con- 
stitution. Had  these  infatuated  legislators 
of  France  been  really  friendly  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  they  would  have 
venerated  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  while  it  is  friendly  to  order,  is;  ad- 
verse to  despotism,  and  which  in  every  page 
asserts  the  real  rights  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  original  equality  of  mankind.  They 
would  have  recollected  that  Christianity  had 
abolished  slavery  in  Europe,  and  was  con- 
tending against  it  in  America ;  and  that  it 
had  given  to  the  poor  a  degree  of  con- 
sequence they  never  possessed  amidst  the 
boasted  freedom  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
it  was  not  liberty  these  men  sought,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  degrading  and  ferocious 
despotism. 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  condemned, 
without  distinction  and  without  inquiry,  all 
the  victims  whom  the  tyrants  marked  out  for 
destruction.  Proscriptions  daily  increased, 
and  France  was  filled  with  accusers,  prisons^ 
and  executioners.  Bastiles,  under  a  new 
name,  contained  the  citizens  liable  to  suspi- 
cion ;  and  a  multitude  of  spies  and  informers 
carried  fear  into  every  house  and  into  every 
bosom.  No  one  was  too  obscure  for  sus- 
picion, or  above  the  reach  of  punishment; 
an  obnoxious  deputy  suffered  as  a  federalist ; 
the  noble  was  accused  of  emigration ;  the 
lawyer  perished  as  a  traitor;  the  banker  as 
a  counter-revolutionist ;  and  the  merchaiil 
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as  a  forestaller :  safety  from  proscriptioD  was 
lo  be  foand  nowhere  but  in  the  armies,  and 
immense  multitudes  repaired  thither  for 
protection. 

The  number  of  persons  who  perished 
during  this  T which  has  been  most  em- 
phatically styled)  **  reign  of  terror,*' cannot 
be  ascertained  by  any  authentic  documents, 
but  the  prisons  were  filled  and  emptied 
with  a  horrible  rapidity,  and  the  scaffolds 
flowed  daily  with  blood :  a  detailed  history 
of  these  horrid  erents  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  it  would  also  shock  and 
disgust  the  reader.  Out  of  this  immense 
mass  of  guilt  and  suffering,  we  can  select 
only  a  few  instances.  The  victim  first  in 
rank,  if  not  in  time,  was  the  ill-fated  con- 
sort of  Louis  the  XVL,  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette: her  trial  had  been  immediately 
preceded  by  thaf  of  General  Custine,  who 
was  eharg^  with  maintaining  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy,  and  with 
leaving  the  garrison  of  Mentz  unprovided 
with  necessaries;  with  having  disobeyed 
the  orders  of  the  convention,  and  not  having 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  Valenciennes 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
On  these  charges,  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
received  sentence  of  death,  wliich  was 
carried  into  effect  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  queen 
immediately  followed  that  of  this  ill-foted 
general.  This  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
revolution  was  removed,  on  the  night  of 
Ibe  Ist  of  August,  from  the  temple  to  a 
small  and  miserable  apartment  in  the  con- 
ciergerie,  where  she  remained  until  she  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
In  this  gloomy  dungeon,  a  gen-tParme 
Watched  her  night  and  day ;  and  she  was 
sheltered  onlv  by  a  screen  from  the  eye  of 
the  jailer,  when  she  undressed  herself  to 
pass  the  night  on  a  decayed  flock  bed.  On 
the  3d  of  October,  Billoud  Varennes  sent 
orders  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  to  take 
charge  of  the  trial  of  the  queen ;  about  ten 
days  afterwards,  Fouquier  Thionville  de* 
sired  her  to  prepare  for  her  trial,  and  on  the 
I5th  she  appeared  before  the  tribunal  to  take 
her  trial,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  hear 
her  doom  pronounced.  The  act  of  the  ac- 
cusation consisted  of  several  charges,  the 
substance  of  which  was — ^that  she  had  con- 
tributed to  the  derangement  of  the  national 
finances,  by  remitting  from  time  to  time 
considerable  sums  to  her  brother,  the  Em- 
peror Joseph :  that  since  the  revolution,  she 
had  continued  to  hold  a  criminal  corres- 
pondence with  foreign  powers :  that  in  every 
instance  she  had  directed  her  views  to  a 
counter-revolution,  particularly  in  exciting 
the  body-guards  and  others  of  the  military, 
at  Versailles,  on  the  1st  October,  1789 : 
that  in  concert  with  Louis  Capet,  she  had 
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distributed  counter-revolutionary  papers  and 
writings :  that  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1789,  by  the  agency  of  certain  monopolists, 
she  had  created  an  artificial  famine :  that 
she  was  a  principal  agent  and  promoter  of 
the  flifirht  or  the  royal  Simily,  in  June,  1791 : 
that  she  instituted  private  councils  in  the 
palace,  at  which  tne  massacres,  as  they 
were  termed,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at 
Nancy,  &c.  were  planned :  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  councils,  she  had  persuaded 
her  husband  to  interpose  his  veto  against 
tbe  decrees  concerning  the  emigrants  and 
the  refractory  priests :  that  she  influenced 
him  to  form  a  body-guard,  composed  of 
disaffected  persons,  and  inducea  him  to 
give  employments  to  the  refractory  priests. 

One  of  the  most  singular  charges  was, 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  Gironde  fao* 
tion,  she  induced  the  king  and  the  assembly 
to  declare  war  against  Austria,  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  the 
public  welfare.  The  act  proceeds  to  state : 
that  she  communicated  to  the  enemy  plans 
of  the  campaign,  and  other  intelligence : 
that  the  afi^r  of  the  10th  of  August  was 
the  consequence  of  a  horrible  conspiracy 
against  the  nation,  formed  by  her  intrigues : 
that  she  was  also  a  principal  agent  in  the 
internal  war  with  which  rrance  had  been 
distressed.  The  last  charge  was  the  most 
infamous  and  the  most  incredible,  viz. 
tiiat,  like  Agrippina,  she  had  held  an  in* 
cestuous  commerce  with  her  own  son. 

The  unfortunate  Maria  Antoinette  heard 
the  accusation  with  calmness,  and  the  facts 
alle^d  against  her  by  the  several  witnessc^Sy 
particularly  Lecoutre  de  Versailles  and  Her- 
bert, who  accused  her  of  having  lavished 
incestuous  caresses  on  her  son.  As  she 
continued  silent,  the  president  called  upon 
her  for  a  reply ;  with  great  dignity  she  an- 
swered, **  I  held  my  peace,  because  nature 
forbids  a  mother  to  reply  to  such  a  charge : 
but  since  I  am  compelled  to  it,  I  appeal  to 
all  the  mothers  who  hear  me,  whether  it 
be  probable." 

Had  the  conduct  of  this  princess  been  as 
unexceptionable  as  it  was  unfortunately  in- 
discreet, there  is  no  probability  that  she 
could  have  escaped  condemnation  from  this 
sanguinary  tribunal.  After  consulting  for 
about  an  hour,  the  inry  found  her  guilty  of 
the  charges.  With  an  unchanged  coun- 
tenance, she  heard  the  sentence  of  death 
pronounced,  and  left  the  hall  without  utters 
mg  a  single  word,  without  addressing  her- 
self either  to  her  judges  or  the  audience. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  at  about  11 
o'clock,  the  queen  was  taken  to  execution 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  victims  of 
this  dreadful  tribunal,  on  a  cart  with  her 
hands  bound,  accompanied  by  a  consti- 
tutional priest  in  a  lay  habit,  and  escorted 
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by  nuroeroas  detachroeDta  of  roiUtary. 
She  had  on  an  undress  of  white  quilting. 
When  the  procession  reached  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  the  spot  where  the  anfortu* 
nate  Louis  had  so  recently  suffered,  her 
eyes  were  directed  towards  the  Tiiilleries, 
and  for  a  moment  she  appeared  strongly 
agitated ;  but  she  soon  regained  her  compo- 
sure, and  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  nrm 
and  unhesitating  step,  and  her  behaviour  at 
the  awful  moment  of  dissolution  was  decent 
and  composed.  The  executioner,  seizing 
the  head  by  the  hair,  exhibited  it  to  the 
multitude,  exclaiming,  **  Long  live  the  re- 
public," and  the  cry  was  echoed  by  the 
furies  who  surrounded  the  scaffold.    Thus 

Serished,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
fane  Antoinette,  the  sister  of  an  emperor 
and  the  wife  of  a  king.  Her  death  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  different  courts 
of  Europe,  particularly  on  that  of  Vienna. 

The  Mountain  party  having  brought  the 
queen  to  the  scaffold,  pursued  their  bloody 
work,  and  on  the  34th  October  the  accused 
deputies  of  the  Gironde  party  were  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  after 
a  trial  in  which  both  the  principles  and  the 
forms  of  law  were  equally  violated,  were 
declared  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  ot  the  republic,  and 
condemned  to  the  guillotine.  One  of  the 
deputies,  Valaze,  atilBr  hearing  his  sentence, 
stabbed  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal. 
On  the  30th  of  October,  twenty-one  of 
these  deputies,  viz.  Brissot,  Vergniaud, 
Gensonne,  Duprat,  Lehardi,  Duces,  Fon- 
frede,  Boileau,  Gardien,  Dachatel,  Sillery, 
Fauchet,  Dufriche,  Duperel,  La  Source, 
Carraf,  Beauvais,  MainviUe,  Antiboul,  Vi« 
gee,  and  Lacaze,  were  conveyed  to  the 
Place  ^  de  la  Revolution,  and  executed. 
The  reader  will  recognise  among  these 
names  several  of  those  who  were  most 
active  in  dethroning  the  king,  and  estab- 
lishing a  republic.  Valaze,  who  stabbed 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal,  was  the 
member  who  prepared  the  charges  against 
the  unfortunate  Louis.  Manuel,  who  had 
been  so  active  in  the  dethroning  of  the  king 
on  the  10th  of  Au^st,  and  afterwards 
evinced  so  much  solicitude  to  preserve  his 
life,  was  soon  aflerwnrds  brought  to  trial, 
and  executed.  The  trial  of  General  Hou- 
chard  immediately  succeeded  to  that  of  Ma- 
nuel :  he  was  accused  of  not  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  British  forces  from  West  Flan- 
ders. With  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  ac- 
cusation was  synonymous  with  condemna- 
tion, and  he  also  suffered  by  thejfuiHotine. 
The  veteran  General  Luckner  Bailly,  the 
first  mayor  of  Paris  after  the  revolution, 
the  accomplished  Bamave,  and  Rabaut  St. 
Etienne,  also  perished  in  the  same  man- 
ner 


The  condemnation  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  had  assumed  the  fantastical 
name  of  Philip  EgaUte^  appears  to  have 
produced  no  sensations  either  of  horror  or 
of  commiseration  in  any  party;  so  com- 
pletely does  a  profligate  life  extinguish  the 
respect  and  excite  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind. This  wretched  and  unworthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Bourbon  family  was  executed 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  November, 
and  bore  with  a  magnanimity  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  better  character,  the 
insults  and  reproaches  of  the  populace. 
The  celebrated  Madame  Roland  wasbrou^t 
to  the  scaffold  two  days  after  the  execution 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Her  great  talenu 
have  been  confessed  by  all,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  character  has  been  disputed 
oiuy  by  the  virulence  of  faction.  Her  at- 
tachment to  the  party  of  the  Gironde  was 
the  only  crime  alleged  against  her.  This 
celebrated  female  suffered  death  with  a 
heroism  which  extorted  the  admiration  even 
of  her  ferocious  and  unmanly  enemies.  Oa 
her  way  to  the  scaffold,  she  was  not  only 
composed,  but  occasionally  assumed  an 
air  of  gayety,  in  order  to  encourage  a  person 
who  was  condemned  to  die  at  the  same 
time,  but  who  was  not  armed  with  the 
same  fortitude.  To  be  the  first  victim  on 
these  melancholy  occasions  was  considered 
as  a  privilege,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
Madame  Roland  as  a  female,  but  when 
she  observed  the  dismay  of  her  companion, 
she  said  to  him,  **  Go  first ;  let  me  at  least 
spare  you  the  pain  of  seeing  my  blood  shed.** 
She  then  turned  to  the  executioner,  and 
begged  that  this  sad  indulgence  might  be 
granted  to  her  fellow-sufl^rer.  The  exe- 
cutioner told  her  that  he  had  received 
orders  that  she  should  perish  first.  *^  But 
you  cannot,  I  am  sure,**  said  she,  with  a 
smile,  ^*  refuse  the  last  reauest  of  a  lady.** 
The  officer  of  death  complied  with  her  de- 
mand. Wlien  she  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold, and  was  tied  to  the  fatal  plank,  she 
lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  statue  of  liberty, 
near  wnich  the  guillotine  was  placed,  and 
exclaimed,  ^'  Oh  Liberty !  what  crimes  are 
committsd  in  thy  name!**  Her  husband, 
the  late  minister  of  the  interior,  was  shortly 
afterwards  found  lifeless  in  a  wood  near 
the  high-road  between  Paris  and  Rouen; 
unable  to  bear  the  sad  reflections  which 
crowded  upon  him,  he  had  put  a  period  to 
his  existence :  the  papers  which  were  in 
his  pocket-book  were  sent  to  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  have  never  seen  the 
light 

Amidst  the  extraordinary  changes  which 
were  passinof  in  France,  the  coavention 
now  cnanged  time  itself,  and  decreed  a  npw 
calendar,  which  was  afterwards  abolish  od 
by   Napoleon  Bonaparte.    The  year,  ac- 
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cording  to  this  ealendar,  was  divided  into 
twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each,  with 
fiye  intercalary  days,  which  are  dedicated 
to  national  festivities.  Each  month  was 
divi(]|<i  into  decades,  and  the  day  of  rest 
was  appointed  for  every  tenth  day,  instead 
of  the  seventh.  These  decades  were,  how- 
ever, never  observed  by  the  people,  who 
lost  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  without  receiving  even  the 
benefit  of  this  miserable  substitute. 

But  even  amidst  the  follies  and  the  san- 
^inar^  excesses  of  the  triumphant  party, 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ener- 
getic measures  adopted  against  the  foreign 
enemy.  In  coaeequence  of  a  report  from 
the  committee  of  public  safety, 'all  French- 
men were  declared,  by  a  solemn  decree  of 
the  convention,  to  be  at  the  service  of  their 
country  until  its  enemies  should  be  chased 
from  the  territories  of  the  republic.  *'  The 
young  men  shall  march  to  the  combat ;  the 
married  shall  forge  arms  and  transport  the 
provisions ;  the  women  shall  fabric£te  tents 
and  clothes,  and  attend  the  military  hos- 
pitals ;  the  children  shall  make  lint  to  serve 
as  dressings  for  the  wounds  of  the  patriots ; 
while  the  old  men  shall  cause  themselves 
to  be  carried  to  the  public  squares  to  excite 
the  courage  of  the  warriors,  to  preach  the 
unity  of  the  republic,  and  inspire  hatred 
against  kinss.^' 

To  supply  the  wants  of  the  immense 
armies  now  about  to  be  collected  from  all 

auarters,  measures  of  a  new  and  extraor^ 
ioary  kind  were  adopted.  Assifirnats  were 
not  only  fabricated  and  expended  in  im- 
menae  Quantities,  but  their  value  was  main- 
tained tor  some  time  at  a  rate  nearly  equi- 
valent to  that  of  gold ;  and  when  this  re- 
AMToe  began  to  &1,  revolutionary  taxes 


were  imposed.  The  doctrine  of  requisition 
was  at  length  recurred  to,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  appertaining  to  citizens  in 
easy  circumstances  were  seized  upon  in  the 
name  of  the  republic,  and  for  the  support 
of  its  troops ;  while  the  great  cities  were 
crowded  with  manufactories  of  saltpetre, 
the  towns  converted  into  foundries,  and  the 
ancient  palaces  metamorphosed  into  arse- 
nals to  supply  the  elements  of  destruction. 
At  the  very  moment  that  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tion's rising  en  masse  was  ridiculed  through- 
out Europe,  the  convention,  on  the  pro- 
position of  itke  committee  of  public  safety, 
nad  either  augmented  or  created  eleven  dis- 
tinct armies,  which  seemed  to  form  a  chain 
round  the  frontiers  of  France.  All  the  un- 
married males  from  eighteen  to  forty  years 
of  age  were  put  in  permanent  requisition, 
and  a  draught  of  three  hundred  thousand 
made  at  one  time.  These  immense  re- 
sources enabled  them  to  strengthen  and  new- 
model  the  army  of  the  north,  extending 
from  Dunkirk  to  Maubeuge;  that  of  the 
Ardennes  reaching  from  Maubeuge  to 
Longwy  ;  that  of  the  Moselte,  from  Long- 
w^  to  Bitche;  that  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Bitche  to  Porentrui ;  that  of  the  Alps,  from 
the  Aisne  to  the  borders  of  the  Var ;  that  of 
Italy,  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone ;  the  army  of  the  Oriental  Py- 
renees, from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the 
Garonne ;  the  army  of  the  Western  Py- 
renees, from  the  department  of  Uie  Upper 
Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde ;  the 
army  of  the  coast  of  Rochelle,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  that  of  the  Loire ; 
the  army  of  the  coasts  of  Brest,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  to  St.Maloes;  and, 
lastly,  that  of  the  coasts  of  Cherburg,  from 
St.  Maloes  to  the  northern  department. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

IVepantiona  for  the  Campaign  of  1794— The  King  of  PruMia  rahtidized — Sonender  of  Luidreciee— 
Decree  of  the  Convention  that  no  quarten  shoold  be  given— BaUle  of  Fleunit — Actiom  at  Men 
and  Soignee— French  enter  BruHehk 


The  campaign  of  1793,  notwithstanding 
its  prosperous  commencement,  closed  in  a 
manner  meet  inauspicious  for  the  allies.  To 
retrieve  the  reverses  of  this  campaign,  and 
redeem  the  reputation  of  their  arms,  the 
courts  of  London  and  Vienna  adopted  the 
most  efficacious  measures  to  bring  a  power- 
Ail  body  of  men  iato  the  field,  and  Colonel 
Mack  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  concert 
a  plan  of  operations  with  the  British  min- 
istry. It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  did  not  feel  any  extraordi- 


nary zeal  in  the  common  cause;  on  the 
contrary,  he  notified  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon 
that  unless  his  troops  received  subsistence, 
at  the  public  expense,  he  would  withdraw 
his  army  from  the  Rhine,  and  contribute  no 
more  than  his  own  contingent.  His  Prus- 
sian majesty  also  opposed  the  general  ar- 
mament of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  its  head ;  and 
intimated  to  the  Pnnce  de  Saxe  Cobourg 
that  the  whole  of  his  forces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twenty  thousand  men,  were  about 
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to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz,  and 
retire  to  ColcMpe.  At  len^,  his  majesty, 
by  a  public  declaration,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed  the  present  contest  as  a  war  **  with 
a  delirious  and  never  diininishing  swarm 
of  foes,*^  openly  proclaimed  his  secession 
from  the  continental  confederacy.  All  this, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  piece  of  poli- 
tical management,  intended  to  procure  sub- 
sidies from  the  maritime  states,  and  par- 
ticularly England.  Nor  was  the  court  of 
Berlin  mistaken  in  the  effect  intended  to 
be  produced  b J  the  finesse;  for  England 
and  Holland  immediately  entered  into  a 
subsidiary  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of 
sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred  men.  In 
this  treaty,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  were  regulated  with 
all  the  nicety  of  a  mercantile  contract. 

The  emperor,  who  manifested  more  zeal 
in  the  contest,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
tardy  zeal  of  the  Germanic  bod^,  and  to 
induce  them  to  vote  a  triple  conungent:  at 
the  same  time,  he  increased  his  troops  in 
the  Low  Countries  to  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men;  and  to  obviate  jea- 
lousies similar  to  those  that  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  autumn,  it 
was  determined  that  Francis  II.  should 
command  the  allied  armies  in  person.  In 
pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  afler  the 
solemnity  of  his  inauguration  as  Duke  of 
Brabant,  his  imperial  majesty  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  combined  armies, 
which  were  stated  to  amount  at  this  period 
to  two  hundred  thousand  men.  It  was  also 
expected  that  by  procuring  a  unity  of  coun- 
cil and  action,  m  addition  to  so  immense  a 
military  force,  the  object  of  the  confederacy 
would  be  speedily  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  on 
the  part  of  the  French  were  such  as  no  age 
or  country  had  ever  before  witnessed.  The 
decree  for  the  levy-in-mass  had  already 
placed  all  the  youth  of  the  most  populous 
nation  in  Europe  at  the  disposal  of  a 
government  which  boasted  of  having  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms. 
The  war  with  the  maritime  powers  having 
interdicted  the  importation  of  gunpowder 
and  military  stores,  these  were  now  sup- 
plied by  the  talents  of  the  chymists  and  the 
industry  of  the  artizans  of  France.  Paris 
alone,  from  its  three  hundred  forges  and 
fifteen  foundries,  furnished  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  stand  of  arms,  and 
one  thousand  one  hundred  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,  every  month.  The  insurant  cities 
were  ordered  to  transmit  a  certain  portion 
of  saltpetre,  b}r  way  of  fine ;  the  feudal  cas- 
tles of  the  nobility,  still  supposed  to  frown 
on  the  liberties  of  the  repuolic,  as  well  as 
the  forests  that  sheltered  the  rebels  of  La 
Vtndu^  also  provided  their  quota  of  an  in- 


gredient 80  necessary  in  the  modern  art  of 
war.  In  addition  to  the  almost  inexhaust- 
ible iund  arising  from  assigrnats,  the  credit 
of  which  was  supported  by  the  law  of  the 
maximum,  the  indiscreet  piety  of  their  an- 
cestors presented  them  with  other  resmirces, 
which  were  at  this  period  called  into  action ; 
for  the  estates  of  tne  cler^,  and  the  pre- 
cious metals  hoarded  up  in  the  cathedrals 
and  churches,  were  iireely  recurred  to,  while 
the  supernumerar]^  belts  furnished  cannon 
for  annies  amounting  to  considerably  more 
than  half  a  million  of  fighting  men.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  give  efficacy 
to  these  immense  preparations,  the  archives 
of  tho  war  department  w^  searched  for 
the  schemes  and  memorials  drawn  up  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  a  chosen 
body,  consisting  of  the  ablest  military  men 
in  France,  formed  plans  for  the  campaign, 
and  laid  down  instructions  for  the  generals, 
under  the  inspection  of  Carnot,  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  one 
of  the  best  engineers  and  statesmen  of  the 
age.  While  thus  recurring,  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  to  all  the  resources  and 
all  the  instruments  of  modern  warfare,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  new  discoveries 
were  not  forgotten.  The  balloon  (hitherto 
considered  as  a  philosophical  toy,  incapable 
of  affording  any  solid  advantage  to  man- 
kind) was  converted  into  an  elevated  ob- 
servatory, by  means  of  which  the  position, 
evolutions,  and  numbers  of  the  enemy 
could  be  readily  ascertained ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  telegraph,  with  a  few  simple 
motions,  served  to  communicate  the  result 
of  a  siege  or  of  a  battle  with  the  accuracy, 
if  not  the  minuteness  of  a  despatch,  and  a 
celerity  that  in  some  measure  rivalled  the 
progress  of  sound. 

At  length  the  combined  armies,  con- 
sisting of  Austrians,  British,  Dutch,  Hano* 
verians,  and  Hessians,  and  amounting  to 
187,000  men,  assembled  on  the  heights 
above  Gateau,  and  were  reviewed  by  die 
emperor  on  the  1 6th  of  April.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  previously  agreed  upon, 
they  advanced  during  the  succeeding  day 
in  eight  columns,  three  of  which  were  in* 
tended  as  corps  of  observation.  The  first, 
composed  of  Austrian  and  Dutch  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  seized  on  the  village  of 
Castillon,  where  they  obtained  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  having  crossed  the  Sambre, 
immediately  occupied  a  position  between 
that  river  and  the  little  Helpe,  so  as  to  in- 
vest Landrecies  on  that  side.  The  second, 
led  bv  Lieutenant-general  Alvintzey,  took 
post  m  the  forest  of  Nouvion.  The  third, 
headed  by  the  emperor  and  the  Prince  de 
Cobourg,  after  forcing  the  enemy^s  in- 
trenchments,  advanced  to  the  heights  called 
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the  Grand  and  Petit  Blocas.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  columns  were  formed  from  the  army 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  that  of  which  his 
rofal  highness  took  the  direction  being  in- 
tended to  attack  the  village  of  Vanx.  Major- 
general  Abercromby  commenced  the  assault 
with  the  van,  supported  by  the  two  grensr 
dier  companies  of  the  first  regiment  of 
ffuards,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stanhope,  and  stormed  and  took  the  star 
redoubt,  while  three  battalions  of  Austrian 
grenadiers,  commanded  by  Major  Petrash, 
attacked  the  wood,  and  made  themselves 
raastets  of  the  works  which  the  French 
had  eoDStracted  for  its  defence. 

Sir  William  Erskine  was  aoually  suc- 
cessful with  the  other  column ;  tor,  finding 
the  enemy  posted  at  Fremont,  a  brigade  of 
British  infantry  with  four  squadrons  of 
light  dragoons,  was  detached  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general Harcourt  to  turn  their  po- 
sition, while  he  himself  attacked  in  front 
with  three  battalions  of  the  re^ment  of 
Kaunita,  supported  by  a  well-directed  fire 
of  British  and  Austrian  artillery,  under  the 
ofdera  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Congreve,  and 
not  only  obtained  possession  of  the  re- 
doubts, but  of  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a 
pair  of  colours. 

Nine  cannon  were  taken  in  the  course 
of  this  day  by  the  column  under  the  im- 
niedlate  command  tff  his  royal  highness 
the  Doke  of  York ;  who,  in  the  despatch 
transmitted  on  this  occasion,  regrets  the 
loss  of  the  honourable  Captain  Carleton, 
of  the  Toyals ;  and  expresses  his  obligations 
to  Lieutenant-generals  Sir  William  £ rskine 
and  Otto,  Major-general  Abercromby,  and 
Lieutenant  Fage  of  the  British  artillery. 

The  success  of  this  extensive  and  com- 
plieated  attack,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  French  lost  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
benig  now  complete,  it  was  immediately 
determioed  to  lay  siege  to  Landrecies.  The 
direetioa  of  this  important  affair  was  in- 
tmsfed  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange ; 
while  his  imperial  majesty,  with  the  grand 
amy,  estimated  at  60,000,  covered  the  ope- 
rations on  the  side  of  Guise ;  and  the  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  amounting  to 
neariy  30,000,  were  employed  in  a  similar 
service  towards  Cambray.  A  body  of 
Hessians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of 
13,000,  under  General  Worms,  were  at  the 
tame'  time  stationed  near  Douay  and  Bou- 
chain ;  Count  Kaunitz,  with  15,000,  defend- 
ed the  passagre  of  the  Sambre ;  and  General 
Clairfait,  with  40,000  more,  protected 
Flanders  from  Tournay  to  the  sea.  Such 
was  the  strength  and  position  of  the  allies, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  the  Prus- 
sians, who  made  no  movement  in  their 
favour,  that  all  the  generals  of  the  old 
%ihool  imagined  success  to  be  inevitable. 
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and  appearances,  for  a  time,  seemed  to 
confirm  these  conjectures :  for  the  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Orange  made  a  general  attack 
upon  andcarricNl  allthe  posts  still  occupied 
bv  the  enem J  in  front  of  Landrecies ;  he 
also  took  their  intrenched  camp  by  storm, 
and  obtained  possession  of  a  strong  redoubt 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  bcxly  of  the 

Slace.  In  addition  to  this,  the  French  were 
riven  from  Cesar*s  camp,  near  Cambray, 
and  repulsed  a  few  days  afterwards,  widi 
great  slaughter,  in  an  attack  on  the  heights 
of  Cateau,  where  the  Duke  of  York  was 
posted;  on  which  occasion,  Lieutenant- 
general  Chapuy,  with  three  hundred  and 
Uiirty  officers  and  privates,  was  taken  pri 
soner,  while  thirtv-five  pieces  of  cannon  fell 
into  the  hands  of'^the  English.* 

But  althott^  the  enemy  were  not  onlv 
worsted  in  this  quarter,  but  also  in  an  attack 
commanded  by  the  emperor  in  person,  yet 
they  proved  successful  in  another  point  of 
this  general  assault,  which  took  place  alonjf 
the  whole  extent  of  the  frontiers ;  for  Pi- 
chegru,  having  advanced  on  the  same  day 
from  Lisle,  defeated  General  Clairfait  at 
Moucron,  from  whom  he  took  thirty-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards obtained  possession  of  Werwick, 
Courtray,  and  Menin,  the  last  of  which 
held  out  during  four  days,  when,  finding  no 
probability  of  succour,  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  emigrants,  forced  their 
way  through  the  enemy.  These  successes, 
however,  were  supposed  to  be  fully  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  fall  of  Landrecies  and 
the  defeat  of  a  body  of  30,000  troops,  who 
had  attacked  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
at  Tournay;  on  which  occasion  they  lost 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  above  four 
hundred  men  taken  prisoners  :f  but  Gene* 
ral  Clairfait  was  less  fortunate,  for  Piche^ 
once  more  attacked  him,  and  that,  too,  with 
such  irresistible  impetuosity,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion ;  his  flying 
troops  were  at  length,  with  some  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  to  halt ;  and  this  flrallant  but 
unfortunate  commander  immediately  oo» 
cupied  a  position  so  as  to  cover  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Ostend. 

T%e  army  of  the  allies,  in  consequence 
of  the  offensive  operations  of  the  enemy, 
who,  whether  vanquished  or  victorious, 
proved  incessant  in  their  attacks,  being 


*  The  British  commander-in-chieC  in  his  official 
letter,  praises  the  conduct  of  the  troops  on  this  day, 
and  returns  thanki  to  Colonel  Vyse,  who  oom- 
manded  the  two  brigades  of  British  cavalry  after 
Majofi^nerBl  Manseirs  death.  Captain  PignC 
and  Captain  Fellows,  of  the  third  dragoon  guardSp 
fell  upon  this  oecasioiL 

t  Uentenani^neral  Harcoort,  Migor-C^neral 
Dundas,  and  Sr  Robert  Laurie  distinguished 
themwlvas  upon  this  occaaoo. 
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thus  broken  into  many  separate  masses, 
and  destitute  of  unity  in  its  operations, 
was  evidently  liable  to  be  overcome.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  Pichegru  was  pursuingr 
his  victorious  career  in  the  west,  Jourdan, 
already  celebrated  for  his  victories  at  Mau- 
beuge  and  Hoondschoote,  entered  West 
'  Flanders,  and,  afler  crossing  the  Sambre, 
forced  General  Kaunitz  to  retreat:  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  Austrians 
rallied,  and  obliged  the  French  in  their 
turn  to  give  way,  with  the  loss  of  near  5000 
men  and  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

His  imperial  majesty  was  now  induced 
to  make  a  general  attack  with  his  scattered 
forces,  on  purpose  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  the  Low  Countries.  The  attempt, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful,  for  two  of 
the  five  columns  employed  upon  this  oc- 
casion were  unable,  from  fatigue,  to  ex- 
ecute the  plan;  and  a  third  found  the 
enemy  in  such  force  at  Moucron,  that  it 
retreated  to  Turcoing.  In  the  mean  time 
seven  battalions  of  British,  five  of  Aus- 
trians, and  two  of  Hessians,  with  six  squad- 
rons of  light  dragoons,  and  four  of  hussars, 
led  by  the  Duke  of  York,  forced  the  French 
to  evacuate  Lannoy  and  Roubaix,  and  ad- 
vanced, in  conseouence  of  orders  from  head- 
quarters, against  Mouveaux.  General  Aber- 
cromby  then  attacked  with  four  battalions 
of  guards,  seconded  by  the  seventh  and 
fifteenth  light  dragoons  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Churchill,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  thre^  pieces  of 
cannon. 

The  French  having  attacked  Turcoing 
early  next  morning,  the  English  commano- 
er-in-chief  despatched  two  battalions  of 
Austrians  towards  that  place ;  but  an  open- 
ing being  lefl  on  the  right,  the  enemy  took 
advantage  of  this  unfortunate  incident,  and 
Ills  royal  highness  was  so  briskly  assailed 
both  in  front  and  rear,  that  his  troops  gave 
way,  and  he  himself  found  it  impossible 
«ither  to  join  the  brigade  of  |;uards  or  that 
commanded  by  Major-general  Fox ;  but  he 
was  at  length  enabled  to  escape  to  a  body 
of  Austrians,  commanded  by  General  Otto, 
accompanied  only  by  a  few  dragoons  of  the 
sixteenth  regiment,  while  Major-general 
Abercromby,  with  some  difficulty,  efiected 
ills  retreat  to  Templeuve;  and  Major-ge- 
neral Fox  fortunately  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  village  of  Leers.* 

Notwithstanding  some  occasional  advan- 
tages obtained  by  the  allies,  it  was  by  this 
time  evideitt  to  all  enlightened  men,  that 
the  immense  numbers  and  systematical  ex- 
ertions of  the  republican  armies  would  in 
the  end  preponoerate.    His  imperial  ma- 

*  According  to  the  French  account,  they  took 
no  lew  than  tiity  pieces  of  cannon  and  2000  pri- 
jonere,  in  the  coam  of  this  general  attack. 


jesty,  who  had  been  tau^t  to  believe  tha 
his  appearance  in  the  Low  Countries  was 
alone  sufficient  for  the  resumption  of  the  an- 
cient dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  its  enemies,  now 
learned,  from  sad  experience,  that  the  Bel- 
ffiaus  were  averse  to  his  government,  and 
Uie  French  too  mighty  for  his  vengeance. 
This  young  prince,  disgusted  at  the  past, 
uncertain  of  the  future,  equally  alarme«i  at 
the  progress  of  an  inveterate  foe,  and  the 
suspicious  conduct  of  a  king,  at  once  his 
rival  and  his  ally,  thought  proper  to  aban- 
don the  field  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign ; 
and  afler  having  exposed  the  person  of  the 
first  monarch  in  Europe  to  Uie  ignominy 
of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  the 
new  republic,  he  suddenly  retired  to  his 
own  capital,  and  left  the  allies  to  meditate 
on  the  approaching  catastrophe. 

Pichegru  now  prepared  in  his  turn  a 
general  assault  on  the  lines  of  the  allies, 
which  he  accordingly  commenced  with  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery ;  and  a  succession  of 
attacks,  or  rather  battles,  ensued,  which 
lasted  from  the  break  of  day  till  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  French  retired  without 
bein^  able  to  make  any  eflfectual  impression, 
notwithstanding  their  immense  numbers, 
which  have  been  estimated  at  two  hundred 
thousand.  On  this  occasion,  the  combined 
forces  conducted  themselves  with  signal 
bravery ;  and  the  second  brigade  of  British, 
under  Major-General  Fox,  distinguished 
itself  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  spirit 
and  gallantry  with  which  it  stormed  and 
carried  the  village  of  Pontechin,  by  means 
of  the  bayonet. 

But  the  French,  instead  of  being  dispirit- 
ed by  their  ill  success  upon  this  occasion, 
actually  crossed  the  Sambre  two  days  after- 
wards, and  occupied  a  position  between 
Rouveroy  and  Fontain^VEveque:  they  how- 
ever suffered  themselves  to  be  again  sur- 
prised by  General  Count  Kaunitz,  and  lost 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  five  thou- 
sand men,  about  three  thousand  of  whom 
were  made  prisoners.  As  if  undismayed  by 
events,  they  soon  afterwards  actually  broke 
ground  before  Charleroi;  but,  being  at- 
tacked by  the  combined  army  under  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  they  were 
compelled  once  more  to  retreat.  Such 
however,  was  their  amazing  superiority  in 
point  of  numbers,  that  another  army  of 
forty  thousand  men,  about  this  time,  en- 
tered the  dutchy  of  Luxembourg,  a  move- 
ment which  obliged  General  Beaulieu  to 
retire  from  the  dutchy  of  Bouillon,  the  chief 
town  of  which  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
Austrians,  under  pretence  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  had  fired  upon  them. 

Notwithstanding  their  reiterated  roiscai 
riages  in   that  quarter,  the  enemy  booc 
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ifterwards  recrossed  the  Sambre,  and  as- 
^nmed  a  postion  near  Josaeliea,  on  purpose 
to  coTer  the  siegre  of  Charleroi,  before 
which  they  had  already  began  to  ooen 
trenches ;  oat  the  same  gfeneral  who  had 
defeated  them  a  few  days  before,  arrived 
again,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  with  the 
Ices  of  nearly  six  thoasand  men,  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  thirty^five  ammani- 
tion  wagons,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
horses  and  bagj^age.  But  General  Jour^ 
dan  having  received  considerable  reinforce- 
ments from  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  cros»- 
ed  the  Sambre  a  third  time,  stormed  the 
Austrian  camp  at  Betignies,  and  prepared 
again  to  besiege  a  city  which  had  so  long 
eluded  his  attacks. 

About  this  period,  some  of  the  most  fe- 
rocious members  of  the  ruling  party  in 
France  exhibited  a  degree  of  savage  re- 
venge respecting  England,  well  calculated 
to  render  them  the  objects  of  general  de- 
testation. Not  content  with  solemnly  pro- 
elaiming  the  premier  **the  enemy  of  the 
human  race'*  in  the  convention,  a  decree 
.was  also  obtained,  declaring  ^^thathence- 
/forth  no  English  or  Hanoverians  should 
[  be  made  prisoners;"  and  an  address  was 
soon  aAerwards  transmitted  to  the  armies 
of  the  republic,  in  which,  after  accusing 
the  Britisn  government  of  all  the  crimes 
perpetrated  asainst  France,  tbey  assert  that 
**  DO  one  of  the  slaves  of  George  ought  to 
return  to  the  traitorous  territory  of  En?- 
iand.'*  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York 
upon  this  occasion  was  at  once  dignified 
and  humane.  Instead  of  issuing  orders  for 
immediate  retaliation,  and  thus  producing 
all  the  horrors  of  mutual  assassination,  his 
royal  highness,  in  an  address  to  his  army, 
reqaest^  the  troops  to  suspend  their  in- 
dignation, and  reminded  them  *' that  mercy 
j  to  the  vanquished  is  the  brightest  gem  in  a 
I  soldier's  character."  To  the  honour  of  the 
enemy,  too,  neither  the  officers  nor  soldiers 
Spold  enforce  these  barbarous  mandates ; 


and  M!VMb1  uf  LllU  gUUmis  actually  lelused 
obedieace  to  them,  at  the  risk  of  their 
li?es. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  proved 
victorious  in  maritime  Flanders ;  for  Piche- 
gru,  after  defeating  Clairfait,  who  had 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Ypres,  which  con- 
tained a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men, 
commenced  the  siege  of  that  place,  which 
surrendered  on  the  17th  of  June,  to  Moreau, 
a  voong  man  of  great  promise,  who  in  early 
life  served  as  a  private  soldier,  and  had 
but  lately  exchanged  the  lawyer's  robe  for 
the  truncheon  of  a  general. 

Nor  was  Jourdan  less  fortunate  in  another 
quarter,  for  he  pressed  the  siege  of  Char- 
leroi so  closely,  that  the  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  three  thousand  men,  surrendered  at 


discretion  on  the  26th  of  June.  The  Prince 
de  Cobourg,  assisted  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  General  Beaulieu,'not  being  ac- 
quainted with  this  event,  marched  in  the 
course  of  that  very  evening  with  the  com- 
bined army,  divided  into  five  columns,  and 
early  on  the  succeeding  morning  made  pre- 
parations to  relieve  the  place,  llaving  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  intrenchments  in  the 
direction  of  Lambrisart,  Espinies,  and  Gos» 
sillies,  he  obliged  a  few  detached  bodies  to 
retreat,  notwiUistanding  the  protection  of 
several  strong  redoubts ;  but  such  was  the 
opposition  experienced  on  this  occasion  by 
the  allies,  that  it  was  evening  before  the 
left  wing  had  arrived  at  the  principal 
heights,  which  were  fordficd  bv  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  field  works,  lined  with  an 
immense  number  of  heavy  artillery.  Al- 
though a  variety  of  unforeseen  obstacles 
had  interposed,  an  attempt  was  now  made 
to  force  this  strong  position  with  the  bay- 
onet; while  Jourdan,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  be- 
sieging army,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Charleroi,  determined  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Flanders  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  accordingly 
advanced  with  a  numerous  army,  and  made 
so  excellent  a  disposition  as  to  enable  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  to  contend  only 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  Never- 
theless, such  was  the  impetuous  valour  of 
the  assailants,  that  they  repeatedly  pene- 
trated the  French  lines,  and  formed  several 
times  under  the  fire  of  their  cannon ;  but 
towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
advantage  obtained  by  Jourdan  became  con- 
spicuous ;  for  having  drawn  his  troops  out 
of  their  intrenchments,  and  made  three  dis- 
tinct charges  upon  the  enemy,  after  an 
action  which  commenced  at  dawn  of  day, 
and  did  not  entirely  conclude  until  near 
sunset,  victory,  which  had  been  hovering 
bv  turns  over  each  of  the  rival  armies,  de- 
clared finally  in  favour  of  the  republicans. 
The  combined  troops,  taking  advantage 
of  the  night,  immediately  fell  back,  first 
on  Marbois  and  next  on  Nivelles,  with  an 
intent,  if  possible,  to  cover  Namur. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  fought 
on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which  the 
French  had  discomfited  the  allies  a  cen- 
tury before ;  in  consequence  of  which  Ge- 
neral Jourdan  was  now  considered  for  a 
tune  as  the  rival  of  Marshal  Luxembourg. 

Some  circumstances  worthy  of  record  de- 
serve to  be  enumerated  here.  The  loss  of 
this  action,  on  which  so  much  depended, 
appears  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  imperial  generm  relative  to  the 
fate  of  Charleroi,  and  partly  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  French  soldiers,  who, 
dreading  the  ignominy  of  being  again  driven 
across  the  Sambre,  exclaimed  from  one  end 
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of  the  line  to  another, "  No  retreat  to-day !'' 
The  reserve  ia  particular,  which  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  battle,  displayed  an  ^[traordi* 
nary  degrree  of  enthusiasm,  and  repeatedly 
chareed  the  enemy  amidst  unceasing  shouts 
of  **  Long  live  Uie  republic  !*'  Nor  ought 
mention  of  a  novel  incident,  oomiecied 
with  the  iate  of  this  enffagement,  and  oon- 
senuently  of  Austrian  Flanders,  to  be  omit* 
tea.  The  conmiittee  of  public  safety,  am- 
bitious of  boasting  that  it  had  enlisted 
science  under  the  banners  of  liberty,  had 
sent  a  company  of  srostats  to  the  head-^ 
quarters  of  the  army,  in  conseouenoe  of 
which  a  balloon  was  constructea,  and  fre- 
quently elevated  during  the  action,  with  a 
confidential  officer  attached  to  it,  who  con- 
veyed the  most  important  intelligence  rela- 
tive to  the  designs,  the  numbers,  and  the 
evolutions  of  the  enemy. 

The  loss  of  the  combined  forces  in  this 
engagement  has  never  been  precisely  as- 
certained :  it  was  undoubtedly  diminished 
E'^  on  one  hand  by  the  IMnce  de  Co- 
» who  stated  it  at  fifteen  hundred,  and 
Y  exaggerated  on  die  other  by  the 
French,  who  estimated  it  at  ten  thousand 
men.  The  effects  however  were  prodigious, 
for  the  combined  forces  now  retreated  in 
all  quartera,  and  Bruges,  Tournay,  Mons, 
Ondenarde,  Brussels,  and  even  Namur, 
were  left  without  protection. 

The  body  of  English  and  allies,  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  participated,  of  course, 
in  the  disasters  of  the  campaign ;  for  his 
royal  highness,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  form  a  Junction  with  General  Clairfait, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Tournay  to 
Renaix;  and  General  Walmoden  having 
been  forced  at  the  same  time  to  abandon 
Bruges,  all  communication  with  Ostend 
was  thus  cut  off.  The  ministry,  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  eyent,  immediately  re- 
quested the  Earl  of  Moira,  who  had  been 
nominated  to  the  command  of  a  separate 
body  of  troops,  now  encamped  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Southampton,  ana  destined,  in 
conjunction  with  several  regiments  of  emi- 
ffrants^  for  a  secret  expedition  against 
France,  to  repair  to  the  Low  Countries. 
Notwitiistanding  this  nobleman  had  before 
intimated  that  any  orders  for  serving  in  that 
quarter  must  occasion  his  immediate  resign 
nation,  he  yet  waived  his  former  resolutions 
at  so  critical  a  period ;  and  after  landing  a 
body  of  troops  in  maritime  Flandere,  pro- 
posed a  junction  to  the  Generals  Clairfait 
and  Walmoden,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  act 
from  Bruges  to  Thielet,  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  French,  with  a  view  of  covering 
Ostend  on  one  hand,  and  producing  a  di- 
vereion  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York  on 


the  other.  While  on  hismareh  to  effect 
this,  the  situation  of  the  Prince  de  Saxe 
Coboarg  rendered  the  plan  impracticable; 
his  lordship  however  determined  to  comply 
vdth  a  pressing  invitation  on  the  part  of  tM 
Enclish  commander-in-chief,  then  in  a  dif- 
ficult position :  and  accordingly,  by  means 
of  a  rapid  movement,  completed  the  object 
of  the  expedition;  after  which,  he  was 
consigned  to  obscurity,  but  not  until  he 
had  repulsed  the  French  at  Alost,*  and  also 
at  Malines,  whence  he  forced  the  enemy  t» 
retire,  notwithstanding  they  had  made  a 
successfisl  attack  on  all  the  duke^s  outr 
posts,  in  fVont  of  the  canal  leading  from 
Brussels  to  Antwerp. 

However,  the  French  ratnmed  to  the 
charge,  and  again  assaulted  the  line  of 
defence  occupied  by  his  royal  highness^ 
who  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  across  the 
Mouse,  and  withdraw  into  Holland. 

Nor  was  the  enemy  leas  succe^ful  in 
other  quartera.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
battle  of  Fleurus  appeared  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg  contended  against  fortune 
with  the  most  indefatigable  perseyeraace» 
being  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  an- 
cient dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
without  a  long  and  violent  straggle. 
Having  assembled  the  remains  of  his  anny 
at  HalTe,  he  advanced  and  assumed  a  for- 
midable position,  but  was  immediately  at- 
tacked by  a  yictorious  army,  and  forced 
to  evacuate  Mons :  on  which  occasion,  his 
rear-guard  left  that  town  by  one  gate,  at 
the  very  moment  the  van  of  the  French  en* 
tered  it  at  another.  Having  retreated  to  So- 
ignies,  and  thus  placed  himself  between  the 
republicans  and  the  capital  of  Brabant,  he 
threw  up  intrenchments  and  fortified  this 
post,  which  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Je- 
mappe  in  point  of  natural  strength,  so  as  to 
render  it  nearly  impregnable ;  out  nothing 
could  now  wiUistand  the  fury  of  the  as* 
sailants,  who,  braving  the  fire  of  a  numerous 
artillery,  and  undaunted  at  the  slaughter 
that  ensued,  rushed  in  with  fixed  bayooeta, 
and  by  having  recourae  to  that  weapon, 
completed  the  victory. 

The  flying  Austrians  retreated  throueh 
Brussels,  the  inhabitants  of  which  could 
not  disguise  their  saUsfaction  upon  this 
occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  did 
the  French  legions  advance,  than  they 
opened  their  gates,  and  received  them  with 
the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  house  of  Austria 
had  lost  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands. 

*  LieutenanUoolonelB  Doyle  and  Vandekmrd» 
tingoiahed  themielvM  upon  thiiocctaton. 
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Ttoptm  « the  war  in  La  Vendee. 

As  Jourdan  had  routed  the  enemy  on 
die  hanks  of  the  Sambre,  while  Piefaegni 
oveicame  them  on  the  bordeia  of  the 
Sebeldt,  it  was  now  detennined  to  regain 
Uioae  /ortnsses  which  had  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies.  The  troc^  left  in 
garrison  were  few  in  nambery  and  not  in 
possession  of  a  sofBdent  quantity  of  mo- 
visions  to  withstand  a  long  siese ;  they 
were  beaides  intimidated,  not  only  by  the 
retreat  of  the  conibiDed  annies,  but  also  by 
a  barbarous  law  that  menaeed  their  Uvea. 
Robespierre  and  his  associatest  not  content 
with  staining  the  scaffold  daily  with  the 
blood  of  the  best  and  moat  illttstrions  of 
their  fellow-oitiaeas,  bad  wrested  a  decree 
from  the  timid  convention,  threatening  ex- 
tennination  against  all  thoae  who,  twenty- 
^r  houra  atier  being  summoned,  should 
defend  the  frontier  towns  lately  apper- 
taining to  France. 

General  Scherer,  having  appeared  before 
Landreoiea,  immediately  summoned  that 
place.  But  although  the  governor  at  firat 
declined  to  capitulate,  jet  he  did  not  per- 
mit any  of  the  fortificattons  to  be  injured ; 
Ibr  no  sooner  had  the  French  broken  ground 
and  erected  batteries,  than  he  proposed 
tenna ;  these  were  refused ;  and  the  gar* 
tteon,  consisting  of  nearly  two  thousand 
men,  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  15th 
of  July,  a  few  daya  after  being  summoned. 

The  same  general  and  the  same  annT 
next  appeared  before  Quesnoy,  which 
opened  its  gates,  an  event  notified  to  the 
convention  by  the  telegraph,  first  used  upon 
Ibis  occasion.  In  a  nw  days  more,  Va- 
lenciennes, which  had  been  taken  with 
saeh  diffieal^,  followed  the  example  of  the 
two  ibrmer  plaoea,  and  submitted  to  its  an- 
oent  mastere;  nor  did  Cand^^  the  name  of 
whieh  was  now  exehanaed  for  that  of  Lord 
Ledre,  exhibit  the  least  nelination  to  resist, 
but  yielded  also,  without  being  able  to 
obtain  a  ci^ttnlation.  Under  the  walls  of 
one  of  these  plaeea,  were  obtained  one  hun- 
dred and  niae^  waigons  laden  virith  stores 
and  ammunition ;  and  in  another  was  (bund 
a  rich  booty  of  three  millions  of  fiorins  in 
specie.  But  although  all  the  garrisons  had 
infringed  the  terms  en  the  sanguinary  decree 
aheaoy  alluded  to,  neither  offioera  nor 
soldiers  were  treated  with  cruelty ;  the  un- 
happy emigrants,  however,  were  delivered 
up  to  the  military  tribunals,  and  moat  of 
them  punished  with  death. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  aimies,  little  in* 
fluenced  bv  the  convulsions  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  caoital,  were  put  in  motion, 
and  reanmad  tiie  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, aAer  a  suspension  of  nearly  two 
months,  during  which  interval  the  four  froik- 
tisr  garrisons  had  been  subdued.  Accord* 
iojdy,  while  Piohegru  prepared  with  one 
body  of  troops  to  attack  Holland,  another 
aasembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BtoB' 
ssls  under  Jourdan,  and  proceeded  in  pur* 
suit  of  Claiiftit,  who  had  succeeded  the 
Prince  de  Cobourg  as  commander-in-«hief, 
and  vraa  the  only  jgenenl  who  now  kept 
the  field;  for  the  Duke  of  York,  after  a 
long  and  ineffeotual  struggle,  had  by  this 
time  withdrawn  into  Dutch  Brabant,  and 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  was  obliged 
to  croaa  the  Dvle  to  prevent  his  snny  from 
bei^  surrounded. 

The  field-marahal,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Auatrian  troops,  after  being  obliged  by 
General  Kleber  to  evacuate  I^uvain,  and 
abandon  Namur  and  Antwerp,  in  each  of 
which  an  immense  booty  was  found,  as> 
sumed  a  new  position ;  but  he  was  attacked 
on  the  13th  or  September  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  in  succession,  and  notwith- 
standing a  momentary  success  on  the  part 
of  General  Kray,  the  number  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  enemy  finally  triumphed,  so 
that  the  Austriana  were  obliged  to  take  ad> 
vantage  of  a  fog  to  ensure  a  safe  retreat. 

Joiudan  now  preased  forward  with  his 
uaual  ardonr,  while  the  Austrian  general 
retreated,  atill  worstsd  but  never  wholly 
overeome,  first  to  Herve,  and  then  to  Aiz- 
la-Ghqielle.  The  French,  havine  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  Uie  army, 
aasaulted  en  the  1st  of  October  all  the 
enemy's  posts  from  Ruremode  to  Juliers. 
Claicrait,  who  had  by  this  time  occupied  a 
a  strong  position  upon  the  Roer,  still  hoped 
to  be  aUe  to  resist,  and  the  victory  for  a 
long  time  proved  doubtful;  but  the  oon^ 
tinual  attacks  and  undiminishin^  ardour  of 
the  French  at  length  obliged  lum  to  retire 
into  Germany,  after  having  loot  nearly  ten 
thou8and%ien  in  the  course  of  three  days* 
The  republicans  were  in  now  possession  of 
Herve,  Malmedy,  and  Spa;  preparations 
were  made  to  invest  Maastricht  and  Venloo ; 
the  mty  of  Cologne  was  in  their  possession ; 
and  a  detaoiiment  of  their  army  under  Ge- 
nenl  Moreau,  on  the  SS3d  of  October,  seised 
upon  Coblenta,  where  the  emigrants  had 
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onginally  appeared  in  arms ;  so  that  Mentz 
was  now  the  only  place  which  the  allies 
possessed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

While  the  annies  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  under  Joordan,  were  chasing  the 
Austrians  across  the  Rhine,  Pichecrni,  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  the  north,  was 
makin?  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Holland. 

After  this  general  had  remained  seven- 
teen days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  magazines 
and  ensuring  a  supply  of  provisions,  his 
troops  commenced  their  march,  and  as- 
sumed a  position  at  Turnhont,  near  Hoog' 
straten.  On  this  the  Duke  of  York,  knowing 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  immedi- 
ately retired  towards  Bois-le-duc,  and  re- 
linquished the  defence  of  Breda  to  its  gar- 
rison. 

In  the  mean  time,  Moreau  had  undertaken 
the  siege  of  Sluys,  and  to  complete  the  in- 
vestment of  thatplace,  it  became  necessary 
ta4>ost  a  body  of  troops  in  the  isle  of  Cad- 
%and.  This  operation  appeared  at  first  to 
be  attended  by  nearly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, for  the  passage  was  defended  by  a 
battery  of  fourteen  cannon,  and  the  troops 
were  entirely  destitute  either  of  pontoons 
or  vessels  proper  for  their  transport ;  but 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers  sunplied  all  de- 
ficiencies ;  for  while  some  or  them  swam 
over,  o^ers  crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea  in 
small  boats,  and  the  young  and  adven- 
turous general  entered  the  place  as  a  victor, 
and  thus  added  to  the  acquisitions  of  the 
republic,  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
aged  father  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
suspicions  of  the  triumphant  faction. 

I'ichegru,  deeming  it  prudent  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  the  sieee  of  Breda  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  oblige  the  English  to 
cross  the  Maese,  commenced  his  march  for 
that  purpose,  and  came  up  with  the  Duke 
of  York's  advanced  ffuard,  strongly  posted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dommel;  all  the 
bridg[es  over  which,  as  well  as  those  across 
a  neighbouring  stream,  had  been  brc^en 
down.  This  obstacle  retarded  the  action, 
which  commenced  at  three  o*clock,  and  con- 
tinued until  six  in  M  evening;  when  the 
French,  havinff  effected  a  passage,  partly  by 
swimmingr  and  partly  by  rafts,  the  troops 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  occupied  an  ad- 
vanced nosition,  suffered  considerably,  and 
a  consiaerable  number  of  them  Md  down 
their  arms.  As  the  loss  of  Boxtel  would 
compel  his  royal  hiffhness  to  abandon  the 
whole  of  his  line  of  defence,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  Lieutenant^neral  Aber- 
cromby  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  during  the 
the  ensuing  night,  with  orders  if  possible 
to  retake  it;  but  the  enemy  being  found 


too  strong,  the  troops  returned;  and  the 
commander-in-chief  having  learned  by  this 
time  ttiat  numerous  columns,  to  the  amount 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  were  advancing 
against  him,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  with- 
draw, more  especially  as  an  attack  appeared 
to  be  meditated  against  his  left,  which  was 
the  most  vulnerable  point.  This  portion  of 
the  allied  troops  accordingly  retreated  across 
the  Maese  in  good  order,  after  having  lost, 
according  to  the  French  accounts,  two  thou- 
sand men  who  were  made  prisoners,  seven 
cannon,  and  a  number  of  horses;  while 
Bois-le-duc  aqd  Bergen-op-zoom,  as  well  as 
Breda,  being  no  longer  protected  by  a  co- 
vering army,  were  obliged  to  depend  on 
their  own  internal  strength  and  resources. 

As  it  now  became  necessary  to  obtain 
possession  of  some  strong  place,  whence 
the  invading  army  might  draw  its  sub- 
sistence, the  siege  of  the  first  of  these 
towns  was  resolved  upon,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly invested,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  undertaking,  in  conseouenoe 
of  the  inundations.  At  length  the  tort  of 
Orten  having  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
and  that  of  Grevecaeur  bombarded  and  taken, 
the  governor  of  Bois-le-duc,  notwithstand- 
ing the  floods  were  increased  by  the  in- 
cessant rains,  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  and, 
to  the  great  surprise  even  of  the  victors,  re- 
signed the  place.  On  this.  General  Picfae- 
gru  immeaiately  crossed  the  Maese  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  regulating  all  his 
movements  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
operations  of  Jourdan ;  while,  in  direct  op- 
position to  received  opinions,  he  left  the 
strong  towns  of  Sas-de-Ghent,  Hult,  and 
Axe]  m  Dutch  Flanders,  as  well  as  Bergen- 
op-aoom  and  Breda  in  Dutch  Brabant,  in  his 
rear. 

The  duke  of  York  waited  for  the  in- 
vaders in  a  strong  position  in  the  neighs 
bonrhood  of  Pufflech,  having  his  two  wings 
supported  b;|r  two  rivers.  The  Fren(£, 
notwithstanding  this,  moved  forward  in  four 
columns,  and  attacked  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vanced posts  on  his  right,  particularly 
those  of  Drutin  and  Applethern,  the  former 
of  which  was  defendea  by  the  37th  rai- 
ment, and  the  latter  by  the  Prince  of  I&>- 
han*s  light  battalion.  These  troops  con- 
ducted Uiemselves  with  great  gallantry; 
but  a  post  on  the  left  hannjir  been  forced. 
Major  Hope,  after  distinguishing  himself 
greatly,  was  obliged  to  retreat  along  the 
dyke  of  the  Waal,  where  his  regiment, 
being  charged  furiously  by  the  enemy^s 
horse,  suffered  considerably;  Major-gene- 
ral Fox  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  at  the 
same  time  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  Ibr 
a  few  minutes  by  a  French  huzzar,  while 
encouraging  the  troops  to  a  strenuous  op- 
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position.  (9i}  After  this  engagement,  the 
Dnke  of  Yotk  immediately  retired  behind 
the  Waal,  while  the  invading  army,  not* 
withstanding  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  obstaeles  arising  out  of  the  na- 
tnve  of  the  country,  prepared  to  besiege  the 
neighbouring  nrrisons.  Venloo  was  accord- 
ingly invested  by  General  Laurent,  who  is 

(S8)Thii  sctioo,  which  in  the  Britiih  nanaUvei 
of  the  war  ■  pSMed  over  with  a  sUght  notice,  wai 
SOS  of  the  most  snlendid  of  a  campaign  fruitful 
of  glory  to  the  French  nmu.  Tne  American 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  with  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  French  account  with  toe  one  in 
the  text.  «*  AAer  the  surrender  of  Boii'le-duc,  the 
■nny  of  the  north  directed  its  march  towards  the 
lower  Mouse,  with  the  intention,  after  peasing  that 
river,  of  Ibrcini^  the  enemy  to  retire  oehina  the 
WasL  The  divisioos  of  Generals  Bomieau  and  Son> 
ham.  accordingly,  crossed  the  Meuse  on  the  18ih 
October,  near  lo  Tsflier,  end  a  few  leaaues  below 
Giave.  The  pseMge  was  efiected  without  much 
oppoatioo  fiom  the  Snglish,  who  awaited  their 
approach  at  Pufflech,  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Waal.  Here  they  were  intrenched,  on  the  banks 
of  the  two  rivers;  their  ri^ht  being  posted  at  Dru- 
fin.  on  the  Waal,  and  their  left  at  Apelter,  on  the 
AAaiae.  Theoonntiy  ooraprised  between  the  two 
riven  is  an  immense  plain,  intersected  by  wide 
and  deep  ditches,  filled  with  water.  The  front  of 
the  enemy  in  this  place  was  protected  by  the  canal 
of  Onde  Vetering.  bnrdered  by  a  dyke  which 
eoBunsods  the  whole  plain.  From  tlus  point  to 
Drotin  extended  another  dyke  equally  elevated. 
IntreDchmenti  and  batteries,  supported  by  seveml 
Eijglish  regiments,  and  a  body  ut  emigrants,  were 
thrown  up  on  the  dyke,  and  in  the  rear  was  a  con- 
siderable  force  of  cavalry.  As  the  country  wss 
eovered  with  ditches,  bridges  marked  by  poles 
were  conetnicted  over  them,  by  the  English,  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  retreat  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  they  had  besides  taken  care  to  increase  the 
number  of  obsmcles  by  rendering  the  roads  impns- 
eable  by  means  of  abattis.  Although  this  position 
aaight  have  been  considered  iinpregnable,  Geneml 
Picfaegni  ordered  an  attack  in  four  columns.  The 
two  sciani^est  were  to  be  directed  against  the  centre 
in  the  plain;  the  other  columns,  each  three  thou- 
sand in  number,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  dykes 
of  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse.  The  battle  com- 
menced at  daybreak  of  the  19th  of  October,  and 
coDtinned  with  spirit  and  obstinacy  until  four  in  the 
evening.  The  two  columns  which  had  marched 
over  the  plain,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  canal. 
Tlie  enemy  attempted  to  dispute  the  pasmge  with 
obstinacy;  after  some  discharges  of  artillery,  the 
Frsuch  began  to  be  impatient ;  nothing  could  re- 
stiaiB  their  aidonr;  they  pasted  the  ditches,  al- 
dwoah  the  water  was  up  to  their  shoulden ;  the 
cavalry  following  to  protect  them,  while  the  Eng- 
fish,  intimidated  by  this  difplay  of  valour,  thought 
ady  of  retreating  and  nving  their  artillery.  The 
fow  tieopB  which  had  crosied  were  insufficient  to 
appose  the  removal  of  the  caiuion.  The  columns 
which  had  gained  the  dykes  had  still  more  bril- 
liant success.  A  division  of  the  gendarmerie,  a 
battaiioo  of  in&ntry,  and  the  9th  regiment  of  huz- 
ani,  surrounded  and  entirely  captured  the  Eiiglish 
37th  regiment  of  infimtry.  At  the  dyke  of  the 
Mease,  the  3d  reciment  of  huBars  fell  upon  a 
legion  composed  sunost  entirely  of  emigmnts,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  about 
Rxty,  who  were  niade  prisoneia.**— IZctoton  dei 
megeg  H  tolat/et ,  ^ 


said  unon  this  occasion  to  have  had  ne 
more  than  foor  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  and  to  have  been  destitute  of 
heavy  idrtillery.  He,  however,  commenced 
his  operations  within  one  hundred  fathoms 
of  the  covered  way,  and  a  capitulation  hav- 
ing been  assented  to,  the  troops  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
war  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pichegru,  who  had 
sat  down  before  Nimeguen  with  the  main 
body  of  the  forces,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  command  to  Moreau,  in  consequence  of 
having  contracted  an  inveterate  cutaneous 
disease,  which  forced  him  to  repair  to  Brus- 
sels. 

During  his  absence.  General  Kleber 
greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the 
two  grand  armies,  by  the  celerity  with 
which  he  reduced  Maestricht,  which  sur- 
rendered on  the  5th  of  November.  That 
city  was  besieffed  and  taken  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  thirteen,  ana  by  Louis  XV.  in  twenty- 
one  days;  on  both  of  which  occasions, 
medals  were  struck,  while  the  best  poets 
and  painters  of  the  time  celebrated  Uie 
conquest  by  the  exertion  of  their  respective 
talents:  but  amidst  this  wonderful  cam- 
paign, the  capttlre  of  so  important  a  for- 
tress, although  the  trenches  had  been  opened 
during  no  more  than  eleven  days,  excited 
but  little  attention. 

The  French,  however,  appeared  for  a 
while  to  be  less  fortunate  m  their  attack 
upon  Nimeguen,  which  was  not  only  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  garrison,  but  cover- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  from  his  camp 
at  Amheim  was  enabled  at  any  time  to 
throw  in  supplies.  The  enemy,  after  forc- 
ing the  British  outposts  in  front  of  the 
Slace,  immediately  attacked  Fort  St.  An- 
re,  and  Lieutenant-general  Abercromby 
and  LieutenantH^olonel  Clark  were  sliffhtly 
wounded  in  the  skirmish  that  ensued,  as 
was  also  Captain  Picton  in  a  sally  from  the 
place.  At  length  the  French  broke  ground 
under  the  direction  of  General  Sonham, 
and  began  to  construct  their  batteries ;  on 
which  Count  Walmoden  marched  out  sud 
denly  with  a  body  of  British  infantry  and 
cavalry,*  two  battalions  of  Dutch,  the  le- 
gion of  Damas,  and  some  Hanoverian  horse 
under  Major-general  de  Burgh,  who  was 
wounded  while  leading  on  his  men  with 
great  gallantry.  On  this  occasion,  Uie 
infantry  advanced  under  a  severe  fire,  and 
jumping  into  Ae  trenches  without  re- 
turning a  shot,  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  by  this  check  greatly  retarded  the 
enemy's  works. 

*This  detachment  oomisted  of  the  6th,  S7th. 
88th,  55th,  63d,  and  78th  regiments  of  iniantzy,  and 
the  7th  and  15ih  of  light-hoise. 
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As  it  now  appeareii  evident  that  the 
place  could  not  be  taken  antil  all  inter- 
course with  ^e  English  army  was  cut  off, 
two  strong  batteries  were  immediately 
erected,  on  the  riffht  and  left  of  the  lines 
of  defence ;  and  these  were  so  effectvially 
served,  that  they  at  length  destroyed  one 
of  the  boats  which  supported  the  bridge  of 
communication.  The  damage  sustained 
npon  this  occasion  was  immediately  re- 
paired by  an  pfficer*  of  the  navy ;  but  the 
Duke  of  York,  being  aware  of  the  su- 
pehority  of  the  enemy's  fire,  ^^ta^ined 
to  withdraw  every  thing  from  the  town  be- 
yond what  was  barely  necessary  for  its 
defence.  All  the  artillery  of  the  reserve, 
with  the  British,  Hanoverian,  and  Hessian 
battalions,  accordingly  retired ;  but  pickets, 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  hundred  men, 
were  left  under  the  command  of  Major- 

Ssneral  de  Burgh.  The  Dutch,  on  seeing 
emselves  abandoned,  became  dispiriteif, 
and  determined  also  to  evacuate  the  place; 
but  an  unfortunate  shot  having  carried  away 
the  top  of  the  mast  of  the  flying  bridge,  it 
swung  round,  and  about  four  hundred  of  the 
garrison  were  immediately  taken  prisoners, 
on  which  those  that  remained  in  the  fortifi- 
cations opened  the  gates  to  the  besiegers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  York, 
desirous  of  avoiding  an  engagement  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
fiitai  effects  in  respect  to  Holland,  retired 
immediately,  while  Moreau  and  the  other 
generals  presented  the  state  of  the  French 
army  to  be  such  as  required  repose.  But 
the  government  was  inexorable  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  notwithstanding  the  rigours  of  the 
climate  and  the  season,  determined  to  pro- 
secute military  operations  during  the  whole 
winter.  The  passage  of  the  Waal  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved  upon,  and  General  Daen- 
dels,  a  Dutch  emigrant,  who  had  of  late 
exhibited  those  talents  in  the  field  which 
he  had  before  displayed  in  the  forum,  was 
intrusted  with  the  enterprise ;  but  though 
he  effected  his  immediate  object,  he  £dled 
in  his  attack  upon-  the  posts  occupied  by 
the  allies,  in  consequence  of  which  failure 
the  project  was  relinquished.  Preparations, 
however,  were  made  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
rations of  the  approaching  campaign*  and 
the  Generals  fionneau  and  Lemaire  re- 
ceived orders  to  invest  Breda,  by  means 
of  winter  cantonments ;  Grave  also  was 
surrounded  in  a  similar  manner,  and  all  the 
necessary  dispositions  were  taken  to  en- 
sure the  conquest  of  Holland  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  spring. 

But  this  was  no  easy  enterprise.  The 
water  on  every  side  opposed  obstacles  nearly 
insurmountable  to  an  invading  army ;  and 

*  lieutenant,  now  commodore,  Fopham. 


l^es,  manhes,  apd  liveiv  seemed  to  hsvi 
conspired  to  ensure  the  Lndependence  of  the 
Batavians.  Nothing  less  &an  an  intenta 
and  vigorous  frost,  which,  by  conTeitiiig 
the  water  into  solid  Ice*  might  facilitate 
the  transport  of  armies,  cannon,  and  am- 
munition^  could  achieve  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  Nassau. 

The  operations  of  the  French  had  been 
now  suspended  upwards  of  a  monthy  and  an 
awful  pause  had  taken  place  in  .the  career 
of  victory;  it  was  even  uncertain  whether 
on  the  return  of  fine  weather  it  would  be 
safe  to  venture  farther  into  a  country  which 
paight  be  so  easily  laid  under  water,  and 
the  genial  winters  that  had  occurred  ia 
Europe  for  some  years  past,  prohibited  the 
hope  of  that  degree  of  congelation  neoes- 
sary  for  military  enterprises. 

The  season,  however,  soon  assumed  a 
menacing  appearance  for  the  Dutch,  as  the 
frost  set  in  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  rigour. 
On  this,  General  JPichegru,  for  whom  re- 
pose had  no  longer  any  charmsy  although 
his  health  was  not  as  yet  entirely  re-estft- 
blished,  immediately  left  Brussels,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bead-quarters.  On  his  arrival 
there,  finding  that  both  the  Maese  and  the 
Waal  were  already  able  to  bear  troopa»  he 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  his  projects.  Two  bri- 
gades, under  the  Generals  Daendels  and 
Osten,  accordingly  received  orders  to  march 
across  the  ice  to  ike  isle  of  Bommel ;  a  de» 
tachment  was  at  the  same  time  detached 
against  Fort  St.  Andre ;  and  the  reduction 
of  those  places,  which  at  any  other  time 
would  have  been  attended  with  great 
slaughter,  was  now  achieved  almost  with- 
out bloodshed,  at  a  time  when  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  had  fallen  lower  than  at 
any  former  period  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  an 
immense  number  of  cannon,  rewarded  the 
toils  of  the  invading  army,  while  the  allies, 
unable  to  withstand  their  numbers,  retired 
to  the  intrenchments  between  Gorcum  and 
Ouylenberg.  A  successful  attack  was  made 
at  Uie  same  time  on  the  lines  of  Breda, 
Oudebosch,  and  Sevenbergen;  but  what 
was  infinitely  more  important,  the  town  of 
Grave,  considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  for- 
tification, which  had  already  suffered  a 
blockade  of  two  months,  being  destitute  of 
provision  and  ammunition,  was  now  forced 
to  surrender,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  weather  con- 
tinuing favourable  to  his  enterprise,  Picke* 
gru  determined  to  cross  the  Waal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nimeguen,  with  bis 
whole  army;  this  was  accordingly  effected, 
and  whole  battalions  of  infantry*  squadrons 
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of  esvvliy,  detachmento  of  artillery,  and  an 
iouneiifie  Dumber  of  wa^na,  passed  over 
tius  bnneh  of  the  Rhine,  without  the  as- 
Qstaaee  of  either  bridoes  or  boats.  The 
whole  of  the  troope  had  ,not,  howAv^i 
reached  the  place  of  defttination,  when  a 
sttddsQ  tJMw,  by  eutttpff  off  the  oommuni- 
cation,  seemed  to  bayard  the  SQOOOSS  of  the 
whole  expedition;  but  the  frost,  resuming 
its  empire,  enabled  the  French  to  form  a 
JBBction,  and  Goroum,  the  h^-quarters 
ot  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  now  threaten- 
ed with  an  assault. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Yorlc  hsffjog,  in  the  mean 
time,  letujiied  to  England,  the  command 
dsTolved  upon  General  Walmoden,  who 
adiieTed  erery  thing  that  was  possible  to 
be  performed  by  an  army  destined  to  con- 
tend against  aiv  enemy  superior  in  point 
of  nnnwers,  inured  to  haraships,  and  ac- 
castomed  to  yictory.  But,  although  Major- 
general  David  Dondas  had  succeeded  in 
an  expedition,  in  the  eouise  of  which  he 
carried  Tayl,  and  drove  a  body  of  the 
enemy  acrosfi  the  ioe,  with  the  loss  of  a 
number  of  men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
yet  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  to  remove  the  head-ouarters 
from  Arnheim  to  Amerongen.  An  obstinate 
ijrost  having  converted  tbe  whole  of  (he  low 
coon  try  into  one  continued  sheet  of  ice,  the 
allies  were  obliged  to  fall  back  during  the 
night,  first  upon  Buren,  and  soon  afterwards 
they  took  refuge  behind  the  Leek.  They, 
however,  at  times  attacked  the  enemy,  and 
proved  successful  in  an  affair  of  posts  at 
Gelder  Malsel,  on  which  occsasion  Major- 
general  Lord  Cathcsurt,  with  three  English 
regiments*  and  the  British  Hulans,  distin- 
guished himself  greatly,  and  this  too  during 
a  period  when  the  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  inelemency  of  the  season,  were  f^e- 
que&tly  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open 
air.  At  length,  however,  the  enemy  having 
croMed  over  the  frozen  Waal  in  five  different 
cdomns,  attacked  the  line  of  the  allies, 
foiled  the  Austrians  to  abandon  Heusden, 
and  the  Hanoverians  to  retreat  across  the 
Liogea ;  but  they  were  repulsed  for  a  time 
at  Mienen  by  the  spiritea  conduct  qi  the 
British  guards  and  Salra's  infantry;  the 
English,  however,  withdrew  in  the  course 
of  that  very  night  to  Voorthuisen,  deemine 
themselves  lucky  to  be  able  to  remove  aU 
the  woonded  offiems,  and  the  whole  of  the 


'The  14tb.  37th.  and  28th.  At  the  attack  of 
dw  fcrt  of  Met«ron,  the  14th.  33d,  42d,  and  78th, 
alao  coodocted  themMlvM  with  great  bravery. 
Hie  gallantly  of  Lieateoant  EHrington,  of  theUth, 
u  recorded  in  Lord  Cathcart**  despatch ;  and  men- 
ik»  is  made,  at  tlie  same  time,  of  the  services  of 
Coloneb  Gillman  and  Paget,  and  Captain  Kirk- 
man,  as  well  as  of  LieuienaiU-colonel  Boiler  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Aleiaader  Hope,  who  were 
lerecely  wounded  opon  thiaoocasiOB. 
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sick,  except  about  three  hundred,  who  were 
recommended  by  Lieutenant-general  Har- 
court  to  the  humanity  of  the  French,  and 
treated  with  great  kindness.  All  the  ves- 
sels on  the  Leek,  containinff  forage  and 
stores,  were  now  burnt,  and  the  greater  pact 
of  the  ammunition  contained  in  fifteen  ord- 
nance vessels  at  Rotterdam,  was  at  the 
same  time  destroyed. 

The  British  troops  having  been  thus 
obliged  to  abandon  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
its  capital  was  entered  oy  General  Salm,  on 
the  verjT  day  that  General  Vandamme  took 
possession  of  Arnheiin;  while  the  fortress 
of  Gertru}rdenburg,  nearly  at  the  same 
period,  capitulated  to  General  Bonneau. 

The  situation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
now  truly  deplorable.  His  serene  high- 
ness had  published  many  animated  address- 
es to  the  people,  entreating  them  to  rise  in 
arms,  and  defend  their  country ;  but  he 
was  unable,  like  his  ancestors,  to  inspire 
the  Dutch  with  a  spirit  of  resistance ;  and 
many  respectable  citizens  of  Amsterdam 
not  only  opposed  his  plan  to  produce  a 
^nd  inundation  around  that  city  bv  open- 
ing all  the  surrounding  sluices,  and  break- 
ing down  the  different  sea-dikes,  but  ac- 
tually depirecated  the  idea  of  admittinff  a 
foreign  garrison  for  its  defence.*  The  im- 
prisonment of  several  of  the  petitioners 
added  greatly  to  the  unpopularity  of  his 
government ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  invasion 
begin  to  assume  a  formidable  attitude,  than 
secret  committees  were  formed  within  the 
prinoipal  cities  of  the  republic,  while  the 
Batavian  emigrants  without,  not  only  di- 
rected the  efforts  of  the  enemy  towards  the 
most  vulnerable  points,  but  aided  them  at 
the  same  time  by  means  of  their  influence 
and  even  by  their  personal  services. 

Pichegru  having  advanced  along  the  ice 
and  menaced  the  capital  with  a  visit,  the 
stadtholder  repaired  to  the  assemblv  of  tlw 
states-general,  and  requested  that  his  two 
sons  might  be  permitted  to  resign  the  com- 
missions which  they  held  in  the  army  ot 
the  republic.  On  the  succeeding  day,  he 
obtained  permission  to  withdraw  during 
a  short  period  from  the  territories  of  the 
union;  for  General  Daendels,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Deerdam,  had  bv  this  time  in- 
vited the  province  of  HoUand  to  rise  in 
arms,  and  effect  a  change,  while  the  revo- 
lutionary committee  of  Amsterdam,  which 
now  avowed  itself  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
missed the  magistrates  of  the  capital,  nomi- 
nated, as  majror,  Visscher,  who  had  been 
formerly  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  ban- 
ishment, and  elected  a  pew  body  of  repre- 
sentatives. 


*  Petition  of  the  cittsens  of  Amsterdam,  of  the 
anti-atadtholdBrian  party,  dated  October  14,  I794r 
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The  day  before  this,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  his  family,  had  set  off  for  Scheveling, 
where  the  hereditary  high-admiral  of  the 
united  provinces  deemed  himself  happy  in 
being  able  to  find  an  asylnm  on  board  a 
wretched  little  vessel,  entirely  destitute  of 
accommodation,  where  he  waited  the  event 
of  a  regotiation ;  but  this  proving  ineffec- 
tual, his  serene  highness  immediately  sailed 
for  England. 

While  the  stadtholder  was  thus  forced  to 
fly  from  a  country  where  his  ancestors,  by 
their  intrepidity  and  patriotism,  had  ren- 
dered themselves  adored,  a  French  officer, 
with  despatches  from  General  Pichegru, 
entered  Amsterdam  on  the  28th  of  January, 
and  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  burgo- 
master. In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a 
multitude  of  the  citizens  placed  the  tri- 
ooloured  cockade  in  their  hats,  and  made 
the  streets  resound  with  patriotic  airs. 
Next  morning,  a  detachment  of  hussars 
posted  themselves  before  the  town-house, 
where  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  with 
great  solemnity,  and  the  command  of  the 
place  conferred  on  a  citizen  attached  to  the 
Lovestien  party,  while  De  Winter,  then 
a  general  ot  brigade  in  the  French  service, 
took  possession  of  the  fleet,  which  he  was 
afterwards  destined  to  command. 

The  states-general,  yieldinpr  to  imperious 
necessity,  now  negotiated  with  the  invaders, 
and  issued  orders  to  all  the  governors,  to 
deliver  up  the  fortifications  on  the  first 
summons  to  the  French,  who,  instead  of  dis- 
arming the  garrisons,  only  required  them 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  carry  arms  against 
the  republic. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  an  as- 
sembly of  deputies  from  many  of  the  towns 
was  held  at  the  Ha?ue ;  and  citizen  Peter 
Paulus  being  declared  president  of  **  the  as- 
sembly of  the  provisional  representatives 
of  the  free  people  of  Hollana,^'  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Dutch  nation,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  rights  of  man,  were  solemnly 
proclaimed ;  the  abolition  of  the  stadthold- 
ership  was  decreed,  and  the  rights  of  shoots 
ing,  hunting,  and  fishing,  on  his  own  pro- 
perty, restored  to  every  person. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  period,  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
concluded  between  the  republic  of  France 
and  'that  of  the  seven  United  Provinces; 
aj)d  Holland,  equally  unfortunate  in  respect 
to  her  allies  and  her  enemies,  after  being 
overrun  in  consequence  of  impolitic  coun- 
sels, was  doomed  to  be  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  commerce,  and  bereaved  of 
most  of  her  foreign  possessions,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  events  which  she  could  neither  an- 
ticipate nor  prevent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  army,  now 
diminished  to  one  third  of  its  original  num- 


ber, after  experiencing  neariy  equal  distress 
from  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  retired  into  Westphalia, 
leaving  the  wealth  and  resources  of  this 
opulent  country  in  the  power  of  a  bold, 
needy,  and  enterprising  enemy.  By  a  won- 
derful change,  a  nation,  whose  liberties  and 
independence  had  been  so  recently  threat- 
ened,  was  now  destined  to  five  the  law  to 
neighbouring  nations,  while  the  posses- 
sion of  Belgium,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hol- 
land not  only  rescued  its  inhabitants  from 
the  dread  of  ramine,  but  enabled  them  to  ob- 
tain ample  supplies  from  countries  accus- 
tomed to  furnish  the  rest  of  Europe  widi 
com. 

While  the  French  armies  were  subdu- 
ing Flanders,  reannexing  Liege  to  the  re- 
pimlic,  and  menacing  Holland,  their  forces 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  although  few 
in  point  of  numbers,  became  their  rivals  in 


le  campaign  of  1794  was  opened  in 
this  quarter  by  the  reduction  of  the  strong 
fort  of  Kaiserslautem  in  the  Palatinate; 
and  the  capture  of  Spire,  Gummorsheim, 
and  Leimershiem,  extended  the  conquests 
of  the  republic ;  so  great  was  the  terror  of  the 
Austrians,  that  they  soon  afterwards  aban- 
doned Fort  Louis,  now  called  Fort  Vauban^ 
and  destroyed  the  works,  on  hearing  tbat 
the  enemj  were  marching  against  it. 

A  variety  of  bloody  ano  uninteresting 
skirmishes  now  ensued,  but  nothing  of  any 
moment  occurred  until  Field-marshal  Mol- 
lendorff,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  oon- 
mand  of  the  Prussian  troops  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  length 
took  the  field.  As  he  was  desirous  of 
achieving  something  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation, he  determined  to  signalize  his  com- 
mand by  a  brilliant  exploit.  The  French, 
to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
were  forced,  on  the  37th  of  May,  behind  the 
defiles  of  Otterback,  Hogglesback,  and  the 
Lauter.  They  had  covert  these  positions 
by  means  of  redoubts  and  intrenchments ; 
the  bridges  were  everywhere  destroyed, 
and  three  strong  posts  had  been  occupied  to 
facilitate  their  retreat  in  ease  of  accident 
It  appears,  however,  that  these  formidable 
preparations  only  tended  to  impress  them 
with  a  blind  security;  for  so  inattentive 
were  they  to  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
that  the  Prussian  commander-in-chief,  by 
a  sudden  movement,  contrived  to  sorroon^ 
and  surprise  their  camp.  The  loss  on  this 
occasion  was  consideraole,  for  one  thousand 
men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  while 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  two  howitx- 
ers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  After 
this,  die  marshal  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Winnweiller,  while  his  advanced 
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posts  extended  as  for  as  Deox-PontB  and 
Carlesbefg :  the  Prince  of  Hobenlohe-In- 
gelstogen,  at  the  same  time,  took  possession 
of  Nienstadt. 

But  the  French,  attribntingr  the  recent 
disaster  to  accident  alone,  only  waited  the 
arriTal  of  supplies  to  exact  a  serere  retalia- 
tion. A  large  reinforcement  haying  accord- 
ingly joined  them,  they  recurred  to  a  mode 
that  had  hitherto  proved  uniformly  success- 
fol ;  this  consisted  of  fighting  a  series  of 
battles,  day  after  day,  until  their  object  was 
fully  obtained.  Nor  were  they  disappoint- 
ed upon  the  present  occasion,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  troops  opposed  to  them  were 
posted  m  an  advantageous  situation,  their 
attacks  were  so  incessant,  their  artillery  so 
well  directed,  and  their  numbers  so  supe- 
rior, that  neither  the  mechanical  prowess 
of  sobsidiaed  soldiers,  nor  that  species  of 
discipline  obtained  by  the  cane  or  the  adju- 
tant, could  resist  the  native  impetuosity  of 
men  who  considered  themselves  as  fighting 
to  vindicate  the  glorv  of  their  country,  and 
ascertain  their  own  freedom  as  well  as  that 
of  their  posterity.  All,  however,  that  could 
be  expected  from  the  Prussians  was  obtain- 
ed ;  for  this  body  of  troops  held  out  durine 
two  whole  days,  and  withstood  seven  dif- 
ferent attacks  before  they  were  subdued. 
Another,  strongly  posted  at  Tripstadt,  still 
resisted  ;  but  as  the  epoch  on  which  they 
were  assailed,  proved  to  be  the  anniversary 
of  the  destnicaon  of  the  Bastile,  the  14th 
of  July,  the  French  fearlessly  advanced  and 
stormed  their  works,  amidst  hymns  address- 
ed to  liberty,  and  shouts  announcing  tri- 
voiph.  On  this  occasion,  they  took  a  |rreat 
number  of  cannon,  as  well  as  many  prison- 
ers ;  and  such  was  the  unabating  aroour  of 
their  course,  that  on  the  succeMinff  morn- 
ing they  commenced  a  fresh  attack  along 
the  whole  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  Im- 
perial and  Prussian  troops.  Although 
*he  superiority  of  the  French  artillery  was 
pasiicolarly  conspicuous,  yet  the  allies 
maiotaiDed  their  ground  until  night,  when 
they  happily  effected  a  retreat.  An  extent 
of  territory  sixty  miles  in  length  was  now 
abandoned  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  an- 
cient jealousieB  amonr  the  vanquished  im- 
mediately revived  wiSi  increased  rancour. 

Bat  tiieae  were  not  the  only  fruits  reaped 
from  this  series  of  victories,  for  the  army  of 
the  Moselle,  having  commenced  its  march, 
under  the  command  of  General  Michaud, 
entered  the  electorate  of  Treves  on  the  dd 
of  Aagust,  and  on  the  8th  seized  its  capital, 
where  the  troops  were  welcomed  b^  the 
magistrates  and  the  people.  The  Palatinate 
too  was  overrun  rather  than  conquered 
•bout  the  same  period ;  and  as  this  occurred 
at  the  commencement  of  the  harvest,  the 
corn  destined  for  the  supply  of  Germany 


was  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  troops. 

The  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Juliers, 
the  bishopric  of^  Cologne,  and  the  city  of 
Coblentz,  tended  not  a  little  to  render  the 
French  name  terrible  to  the  empire ;  while 
the  retreat  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
Clairfait  across  the  Rhine  afforded  a  pre- 
text to  the  Prussians  to  abandon  offensive 
operations,  and  withdraw  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mentz. 

Various  disputes  and  altercations  now 
occurred  between  two  of  the  allied  courts ; 
and  one  of  the  Prussian  generals  deemed 
it  incumbent  on  him,  not  only  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  relative  to  the  charge  of  aban- 
doning Treves  to  the  enemy,  but  even  to 
term  it  a  wicked  calumny.  The  king  at 
the  same  time  intimated  his  intentions, 
notwithstanding  the  subsidy  received  from 
England,  to  employ  his  troops  solely  for 
the  defence  of  Germany  ;*  and  the  diet  of 
the  empire  began  to  listen  about  this 
period  to  propositions  for  peace.  The  Elec- 
tor Palatinate,  part  of  whose  dominions 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  testified 
his  wishes  on  Uiis  subject  in  an  oflScid 
note.  The  Elector  of  Mentz  proposed  to 
invoke  tiie  mediation  of  Sweden,  as  a  gaar 
rantee  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and  the 
ministers  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Bavaria 
readily  acceded  to  the  propriety  of  a  ne- 
gotiation. Frederio-WiUiam  II.  also,  in 
nis  capacity  of  Elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
testified  his  approbation  of  the  measure ; 
and  even  his  imperial  majest]^,  who  at 
this  period  insistea  on  the  necessity  of  levy- 
ing tne  quintuple  contingent,  did  not  openly 
oppose  it. 

Thus,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  jealousies,  and  partly  from 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  that  for- 
midable confederacy,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  the  liberties,  and  at  another  the 
independence  of  France,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  dissolved.  The  British  cabinet, 
justly  uarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  separate 
peace,  immediately  despatched  an  embassy 
to  the  emperor,  with  a  view  of  inducing  that 
prince  to  remain  firm  to  his  engagements ; 
and  a  subsidy,  under  the  name  of  a  loan, 
was  accordingly  promised  for  the  purpose. 

•  Extract  from  a  **  Note"  tr&nnnitted  to  the  dr- 
cl68  of  Fruiconia  and  Soabia,  bv  the  Prussian 
minister,  at  the  end  of  September.  1794. 

"  Meanwhile  his  majesty  the  King  of  Fruesia 
cannot  bat  signify,  that  the  miperial  court  has  laid 
a  fiilse  construction  on  the  treaty  for  a  subsidy 
between  Prussia  and  England ;  who,  though  she 
pledged  beraelf  to  pay  the  subsidy,  has  no  nght  to 
dispose  at  her  pleasure  of  the  Prussian  army, 
which  is  henceforth  to  remain  to  defend  Germany, 
in  whatever  quarter  his  Prussian  nuyeety  may 
deem  it  most  expedient,  or  where  the  allied 
powen  have  agiewl,  or  will  agree  to  let  it  act.'* 
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But  by  this  time  it  became  evident  that 
all  the  forces  of  Germany,  aided  by  all  the 
treasuies  of  England,  were  incapable  of  an 
efficacious  resistance  to  the  revolutionary 
torrent  which  now  threatened  to  overspread 
Europe. 

The  same  uniform  career  of  victory  that 
attended  the  French  arms  in  Germany  and  in 
Belgium,  accompanied  their  exertions  in  the 
eastern  and  western  Pyrenees,  and  began  at 
len^h  to  alarm  the  court  of  Madrid.  The 
armies  of  Spain,  once  so  dreaded  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  were  incapable  of  con- 
tending with  the  hardy  republicans  now  op- 
posed to  them ;  the  inhabitants  of  Fontarabia 
and  St.  Sebastian  beheld  the  three-coloured 
flag  floating  from  their  battlements;  the 
whole  province  of  Guipuscoa  offered  to  ca- 
pitulate on  conditions ;  and  Charles  UL, 
who  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  a  peqple  bi- 

S^ted  by  superstition,  in  a  mass  against 
eir  enemies,  would  have  been  taught  to 
tremble  upon  his  throne,  had  not  the  hatred 
against  all  crowned  heads  been  modified 
afVer  the  fall  of  Robespiene,  by  the  same 
maxims  of  policy  which  actuated  one  of 
the  freest  nations  of  antiquity,  and  tau^t 
it  to  control  its  rivals,  and  even  its  enemies, 
by  means  of  kings. 

The  efforts  of  France  on  the  side  of 
Italy  were  at  length  prosperous  there  also ; 
and  although  the  attempt  to  possess  any 
portion  of  5iat  beautiful  country  had  con- 
stantly proved  abortive  during  the  existence 
of  the  ancient  monarchy,  it  soon  became 
evident,  that  the  inroads  of  a  military  de- 
mocracy were  likely  to  be  attended  by  more 
permanent  and  more  fatal  effects.  In  the 
course  of  the  former  campaign,  Savoy,  in- 
deed, had  been  annexed  to  the  territories  of 
the  republic,  yet  but  little  impression  could 
be  made  on  Piedmont ;  and  the  insurrection 
in  the  southern  departments,  added  to  the 
unexpected  possession  of  Toulon  by  the 
English,  ana  the  gallant  resistance  dis- 
played by  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in 
that  quarter.  Oneglia,  which  contained  a 
couple  of  frigates  and  a  few  galleys  be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  had 
been  in  part  destroyed  by  Vice-admiral 
Truguet  during  the  preceding  year,  was 
now  besieged  and  taken  on  the  6th  of  April, 
although  encircled  within  the  territories  of 
a  neutral  power ;  which  on  account  of  its 
feebleness,  had  been  repeatedly  menaced 
and  insulted  in  the  course  of  the  present 
war,  both  by  the  English  and  French. 
The  capture  of  this  place,  insignificant  in 
itself,  was  important  when  considered  with 
relation  to  collateral  circumstances,  for  it 
not  only  gave  shelter  to  a  number  of  pri- 
vateers, which  preyed  upon  the  wreck  of 
the  French  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 


but  also  served  to  keep  up  a  direct  com- 
nmnication  with  the  Britisn  fleet. 

While  a  body  of  troops  penetrated  into 
Piedmont  on  one  side,  and  overcame  the 
Sardinians  and  Austrians  who  attempted 
in  vain  to  oppose  their  progress,  another, 
after  traveraiuff  valleys  formerly  unpeopled 
by  a  bigoted  Uuke  of  Savoy,  at  the  request 
of  an  unprincipled  King  of  France,  because 
the  inhabitants  were  Protestants,  by  pierc- 
ing throuffh  defiles  supposed  to  be  impene- 
tr&ie,  and  ascending  mountains,  the  heads 
of  which  were  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
«t  last  scaled  Mount  Cenis.  A  feeble 
effort  was  made  to  resist  their  progress  by 
means  of  redoubts,  batteries,  and  Tortifica- 
tions ;  but  the  dispositions  made  by  General 
Dumas  were  so  judicious,  and  his  troops  so 
replete  with  ardour,  that  he  seized  all  the 
enemy's  posts  one  after  another,  and  not  only 
took  nine  hundred  prisoners,  but  obtained 
possession  of  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 

General  Dumvilion,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  seized  on  the  forts  of  Saorgio,  Bel- 
vedere, Rocabiliere,  and  St.  Martin,  in 
consequence  of  which  sixty  pieces  of  can- 
non, an  immense'  quantity  or  ammunition, 
and  two  thousand  prisoners,  were  obtained 
by  the  invading  army. 

The  Austro-Sardinians  had  now  recourse 
to  a  new  system,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  further  proffress  of  the  French,  first 
by  means  of  partial  attacks  upon  their  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  next  by  a  defensive 
system  calculated  to  prolong  the  war.  But 
in  neither  did  they  prove  successful,  for 
they  were  completely  beaten  towards  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter 
under  the  walls  of  Alexandria. 

Having  thus  wrested  the  key  of  Italy 
firom  the  King  of  Sardinia,  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  that  its  fine  provinces  were 
destined  to  grace  the  triumph  of  an  am- 
bitious nation. 

But  the  Vendean  war  still  appeared  to  be 
interminable,  notwithstanding  the  inflated 
accounts  of  the  leaders  who  h»i  fought,  and 
the  deputies  on  mission  who  had  witnessed, 
and  not  unfrequently  countenanced,  the 
scenes  of  horror  that  took  place  in  Uiat  un- 
happy country.  Previously  to  the  fiill  of 
Robespierre,  Generid  Westermann  had 
stated  at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  '*  that  of 
the  rebel  army.,  which  once  amounted  to 
ninety  thousand  in  the  district  of  Mons 
alone,  not  a  single  combatant  had  escaped  ;'* 
and  he  added,  with  a  disgusting  particular^ 
ity,  that  **  chiefs,  officers,  soldiers,  bishops^ 
countesses,  and  marchionesses,  had  all  pe^ 
rished  by  the  sword,  the  flames,  or  the 
waves." 

Carrier,  on  his  return  from  the  insurgent 
departments,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Fe* 
brnary,  1794,  aaaerted,  ^  that  the  number  of 
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the  banditti,  and  the  nature  of  the  war,  had 
hitherto  been  alike  onkaowD.**  Accordioff 
to  him,  the  whole  population  of  a  apace  of 
more  than  four  hundred  square  leagues 
had  appeared  in  aims.  In  August,  1793, 
the  reoels,  he  said,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men ;  but  the  vio- 
tories  of  Martagne  and  Cholet  had  proved 
fatal  to  them,  as  their  leader  had  acknowo 
ledged  that  the  former  battle  cost  them 
twenty  thoosand  combatants."  He  hoped, 
however,  **  it  would  not  be  supposed  that 
the  war  was  terminated,  for  the  country 
abounded  in  forests,  and  was  covered  with 
brushwood,  which  afforded  a  secure  retreat 
to  the  disaffected ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the 
republicans  at  one  time  nad  passed  through 
for^  thousand  insurgents  who  were  con- 
cealed there." 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  that  faction  which 
protected  his  enormities  both  in  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  and  the  convention, 


this  deputy,  who  had  disgraced  his  public 
character  by  a  series  of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties  recorded  in  history,  suffered  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes ;  and  it  was 
now'  intended  to  employ  policy  as  well  as 
force,  against  men  whose  prejudices  and 
whose  courage  appeared  to  be  equally  in- 
veterate. 

But,  although  France  at  length  began  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  so  many  victories,  and 
the  continental  powers  were  reduced  to  the 
mortifying  alternative  of  either  acceding  to 
a  disgraeeful  peace,  or  persevering  in  a 
war,  now  become  hopeless,  one  nation  still 
defied  her  vengeance.  In  conseauence  of 
the  position,  naval  stren^h,  and  financial 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  her  inhabitants 
were  enabled  to  contemplate  the  triumphs 
of  their  fleets,  and  behold  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  many  in  the  Atlantic 
conquered  b^  the  bravery  and  perseveranoe 
of  their  armies. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CmM  of  the  Channel  Fleet— French  Fleet  nils— The  two  advene  Fleeti  meet—Obitinate  Confliot 
ooDtinues  three  Days — Yictoiy  decided  in  &vour  of  the  Britiih  Fleet,  commanded  by  Lord  Ho¥Pe*- 
Navml  Hwtory— Oniqpett  of  Corsica- New  Constitution  formed  by  the  Conican  House  of  Repre 
■entativee— Cmwn  ooered  to  and  accepted  by  his  Britannic  M^esty. 


Although  events  had  not  been  propitious 
to  the  armies  of  the  allies  during  tne  present 
campaign,  the  navy  of  England  was  des- 
tlsed  to  be  uniformly  triumphant.  The 
Channel  fi^t,  which  during  the  last  sum- 
mer had  achieved  nothing  worthy  the  re- 
putation of  its  veteran  commander,  put  to 
sea  in  the  spring  in  search  of  an  enemy 
that  had  hitherto  eluded  jxursuit.  Loid 
Howe  was  particularly  solicitous  upon  the 
present  occasion  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  to  rescue  his  own 
character  from  an  unmerited  reproach ;  and 
the  powerful  armament  now  under  his  com- 
inaad  left  no  doubt  relative  to  the  result 
of  a  contest. 

On  reaching  the  Lizard,  a  signal  was 
made  for  the  East  Indiamen  to  proceed  in 
their  Toyage  under  convoy  of  six  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  which  were  not  to  sepa- 
rate from  them  until  their  arrival  off  Cape 
Finistem. 

While  Lord  Howe  sailed  directly  in 
quest  of  the  enemy,  who  were  expected  to 
put  to  sea  for  the  protection  of  a  fleet  chief- 
ij  laden  with  provisions  from  America, 
Rear-admiral  Montague,  after  obeying  his 
iastraetiona  relative  to  the  merchantmen, 
was  ordered  to  cmise  in  such  a  latitude  as 
to  be  enabled  either  to  rejoin  the  Chan- 
nel sqiiadron,  or  to  intercept  the  French 
store  Hipf,  DOW  become  an  ooject  of  infinite 

11* 


importance  to  a  country  menaced  not  only 
by  a  combination  of  foreign  and  domestie 
foes,  but  suffering  at  the  same  time  under 
the  pressur^  of  famine. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commander-in-chief, 
having  received  information  on  the  19th  of 
May,  from  two  of  his  frigates  detached  for 
that  purpose,  that  the  Brest  fleet  was  at  sea, 
deemed  it  proper  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  squadron  lately  detached  under  Rear- 
admiral  Montague,  as  soon  as  possible; 
but  on  hearing,  two  days  afterwards,  from 
some  of  the  Lisbon  convoy  which  he  recap* 
tured,  that  the  enemy  had  been  seen  a  few 
leagues  further  to  the  westward,  he  imme- 
diately altered  his  course,  and  steered  in 
that  direction. 

During  the  former  campaign,  great  caxe 
had  been  taken  to  avoid  any  contest  with  the 
English,  but  on  the  present  occasion  orders 
were  transmitted  to  Vice-admiral  Villaret- 
Joyense  to  protect  the  supplies  from  Ame- 
rica at  the  risk  of  a  battle.  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andre,  who  had  been  employed  at  Brest  to 
infuse  a  spirit  of  democracy  into  the  sea- 
men, acted  on  this  occasion  as  a  national 
commissioner,  havin|f  embarked  on  board 
the  flag^ship,  carrymg  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  and  desifrnated  La  Mcntagiu^ 
after  the  ruling  party  in  the  convention. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  at  eiffht  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  north  latitude  47^  23f  W. 
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long.  14^  K/  the  rival  fleets  descried  each 
other  exactly  at  the  same  time ;  the  wind 
blew  strong  from  the  south-west,  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  rough  sea,  and  the  French  pos- 
sessed the  weatherga^e.  After  the  advanced 
frigates  had  given  mumation  of  this  event, 
Earl  Howe  continued  his  course,  while 
Admiral  Villarel-Joyeuse  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  assume  a  regular  order 
of  battle  upon  the  starboard  tack,  a  circum- 
stance that  greatly  facilitated  the  approach 
of  the  English.  As  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  now  hauled  their  wind, 
indicated  an  intention  to  avoid  a  close  fight, 
the  British  commander,  at  fifty-five  minutes 
past  one  o'clock,  displayed  the  si^al  for  a 

general  chase,  and  to  prevent  their  escape, 
e  soon  after  detachea  Admiral  Pasley*  to 
make  an  impression  on  their  rear ;  that  of- 
ficer accordingly,  near  the  close  of  day, 
came  up  with  and  attacked  the  Revolution- 
naire,  a  three-decked  ship  of  110  guns, 
which  happened  to  be  the  sternmost  in  the 
line;  but  his  topmast  being  disabled  during 
the  action.  Lord  Hugh  Seymour  Conway, 
in  the  Leviathan,  gallantly  advanced  and 
received  her  fire,  vAiich  was  tremendous, 
and  by  the  time  it  was  dark,  Captain  Par- 
ker of  the  Audacious,  having  arrived  close 
to  the  rear  ship,  fougrht  her  ^so  within  the 
distance  of  half  a  caole's  length,  but  with- 
out any  decisive  success  on  either  side. 

The  rival  fleets,  consisting  of  twenty-six 
sail  of  the  line  on  one  part,  and  twenty- 
five  on  the  other,  remained  within  sight  of 
each  other  during  the  whole  lught  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  in  a  parallel  direction, 
with  the  French  still  to  windward:  but 
next  morning,  the  29th  of  May,  Admiral 
Villaret^Joyeuse,  flushed  with  the  hopes  of 
victory,  wore  from  van  to  rear,  and  instead 
of  flinching;  from  the  action,  edged  down 
in  a  line  ahead  to  engage  the  van  of  the 
British  fleet. 

Lord  Howe,  takinpr  advantage  of  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity,  renew^  the  signal 
for  passing  tne  adversary's  line,  and  suc- 
ceeded with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  weathergage,  while  the  enemy  were 
repulsed  by  the  Barfleur  and  two  other 
three-deckers,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  oflf  the 
Queen  and  Royal  George.  At  length,  Vil- 
laret-Joyeuse  tacked  again  by  signal,  and, 
after  a  distant  cannonade,  stood  away  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  larboard  tack,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  of  the  British  fleet, 
which  still  retained  the  weathergage 

The  second  day's  action  proved  equally 
indecisive  as  the  former,  and  a  thicK  fog 
that  intervened  during  this  night  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  succeeding  day,  pre- 

*The  Rear-admiml  commanded  a  flying  muad- 
nNi,cMiii«tingof  the  Bellerophon,  RimmI,  Marl- 
borough, and  Thunderer. 


vented  the  renewal  of  theenffaeement.  In 
the  mean  time.  Rear-admiral  Neil ly  joined 
the  French  commander-in-chief  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  three  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates,  comprehending  Le  Sanspareil 
of  80  guns,  and  Le  Trajan  and  Le  l*eme- 
raire  of  74  guns  each,  and  La  Serai Uante 
and  La  Tamise  of  36  guns  each ;  this  ac- 
cession of  strength  enabled  him  to  detach 
his  crippled  ships,  and  tlie  dawn  of  the 
succeeding  day  exhibited  the  two  fleets 
drawn  up  in  the  following  order  of  battle, 
and  prepared  to  renew  the  contest.  (23) 

(23)  The  deficiency  ofFrench  ofliknal  accuunts  of 
their  naval  operations,  is  a  subject  of  great  regret. 
From  whatever  catise  this  may  have  arisen,  the 
consequences  have  been  verv  iojarious  to  tlie  in> 
terestB  of  truth  as  well  as  to  tne  reputation  of  that 
country.  The  partial  and  exaggerated  stateroeuta 
of  the  British  historians  have  passed  current  in 
the  world  for  authentic  narrative,  and  the  British 
character  and  importance  have  been  thereby  ex- 
alted in  an  undue  degree.  The  events  of  the  late 
war,  however,  between  America  and  England, 
have  had  the  ^Sect,  aa  we  have  observed  in  a  pre- 
ceding note,  of  undeceiving  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  decree  of 
creait  that  ou^^ht  to  be  given  to  British  offidxil  nar* 
mtives.  Previous  to  that  period  they  had  been  re> 
ceived  with  implicit  belief,  and  the  extraordinary 
feats  of  valour  and  patriotism  recorded  in  iJhem, 
contributed  to  excite  those  feelings  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  British  name  which  were  at 
one  time  visible  in  no  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
American  people.  While  the  bulletins  of  the  French 
commanders  became  proverbial  for  their  supposed 
destitution  of  truth,  the  great  majority  of  American 
readers  would  as  little  have  thought  of  discrediting 
an  English  official  statement  as  the  most  admitted 
truth  m  histoiv.  Since  that  period  the  pubhc 
opinion  has  undergone  a  sensible  change.  The  ex- 
aggerations, the  gross  mistatements,  and  the  want 
of  candour  that  marked  the  official  letters  of 
almost  ail  the  British  commanders,  surprised  aixl 
disgusted  the  people  of  this  countty.  It  became 
then  ffenerallv  known,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
British  vesseu  of  war  carried  many  more  guns 
than  they  were  nominally  rated  at,  and  that  the 
number  of  seamen  was  considerably  greater  than 
was  publicly  stated.  It  was  found  also  1^  com- 
paring their  letters  with  those  of  the  American  offi- 
cers,  that  their  loss  in  action  was  gready  dimi- 
nished, and  the  force  of  the  American  vessels,  as 
well  as  their  loss,  grossly  exaggerated.  Thus,  in 
publishing  the  account  of  an  action  between  a 
British  and  an  American  frigate,  each  rated  at 
38  guns,  it  was  usual  for  the  British  comroaitders 
to  describe  it  as  an  engagement  between  a  Bri- 
tish frigate  of  38 guns  andan  American  frigate  of 
49  guns.  This  ungenerous  attempt  to  magnify  the 
force  of  an  enemy  was  not  confined  to  the  case  of 
single  vessels,  and  every  American  remembers 
how  nossly  devoid  of  tmth  were  the  accounts 
publiuied  in  the  British  journals  of  the  vidories 
on  Lakes  Erie  and  Cham  plain.  Where  so  much 
incorrectness  has  been  discovered  in  their  state- 
ments in  regard  to  one  country,  it  is  natural  to 
doubt  their  accuracy  in  respect  to  others  ,*  and  if 
we  subject  their  relations  of  victories  over  the 
French  to  as  strict  an  examiimtion  as  those  in  re- 
spect to  America,  we  shall  probably  find  reason  to 
entertain  a  difierent  opinion  of  the  splendour  of 
their  achievements,  from  what  is  carefully  pro- 
mulgated in  English  historiea.    In  the  British  ar 
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STARBOARD   DIYISIOIT. 

Names  of  Shipe.  Guns, 

1.  Cmaar  (the  leading  ship  of  the 

yan  division) 80    . 

8.  BellerophoD, 74    . 

3.  LeTiathan, 74    . 

4*  Kttsself  ••••■•••••    74    • 
5.  Mariborongh)  •    •    •    •    •         •    74    . 


Comnumdert, 

Capt.  A.  J.  Molloy. 
C**R.  Ad.  Pasley. 
t*  W.Hope. 

♦Lord  H.  Seymour. 

•J.  W.  Payne. 

Hon.  G.  Berkley. 


C  •*¥.  Ad.  Graves. 
I  •H.  Nicols. 
*J.  Gambler. 


6.  Royal  Sovereign, 104 

7.  Defence, 74 

8.  Lnpregnable, 98 

9.  Tremendous, 74 

The  Audacious  after  the  first  day's  action  had  been  obliged  to  return 

to  port. 


CR.  Ad.  Caldwell. 
I G.  B.  Wescott. 
J.  Pigott. 


00 

o 


to 


"10.  Invincible,       74 

11.  Barflenr, 98 


13.  Cnlloden, 
^13.  Gibraltar, 


14.  Qaeen  Charlotte, 

""IS.  Brunswick, 
^     16.  Valiant, 
Q<^  17.  Orion,     .    . 

18.  Queen,    .    . 


74 
80 


100 


LARBOARD 


19.  Ramilies,     .  . 

20.  Alfred,        •  • 

21.  Royal  George, 
Montagu,    •  • 

'23.  Majestic,     .  . 

24.  Glory,    .    •  . 

25.  Thunderer, 


r23. 

J  24. 
]25. 


DIVISION. 

.  .  74 

.  .  74 

.  .  74 

.  .  90 

.  .  74 

.  .  74 

.  .  100 

.  .  74 

.  .  74 

•  .  98 

.  .  74 


•Hon.  T.  Pakenham. 
C  ••R.  Ad.  Bowver. 
4  C.  Collingwood. 

Is.  Schomberg. 

T.  Makenzie. 

r*»Ad.  Earl  Howe. 
,<  ••Sir  R.  Curtis. 
C  ••JSir  A.  Douglas. 

J.  Harvey. 

•T.  Pringle. 

•J.  F.  Duckworth. 
C  •*R.  Ad.  Gardner. 
iJ.  Hutt. 

•H.  Harvey. 

J.  Bazeley. 
C  **V.  A.  Sir  A.  Hood. 
l  •W.  Doroetu 

J.  Montagu. 

C.  Cotton. 
J.  Elphinstone. 
A.  Bertie. 


^        25  ships  of  the  line. 


2032  guns. 


ooont,  lor  instance,  of  the  victory  of  Lord  Howe, 
in  page  126,  we  find  the  number  of  Britiih  ships 
of  the  line  stated  at  25.  Now,  the  French  com- 
nuMtoner,  Jean  Bon  Sc  Andre,  in  his  report  to  the 
National  Convention,  states  them  at  3o,  and  the 
nombcr  of  French  vessels  at  26,  which  agrees 
with  Lord  Howe's  acooant  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  we  should  give  greater  credit  to  the 
stur  than  to  the  Kbrmer.  The  statement  too,  in 
ext,  of  the  comparative  ibrce  of  the  two  fleets  is 
manifestly  ineorrecL  The  Bntish  ships  of  the  line. 
It  is  well  known,  carry  in  general  between  80  and 
90  guns,  although  rated  only  at  74,  and  the  larger 
vessels  a  proportionably  greater  number,  whereas 
the  French  ships  of  the  line  carry  only  the  number 
of  gufv  they  rate.  In  Lord  Howe's  list,  however, 
we  find  the  force  of  his  own  vessels  computed  ao- 
rording  to  their  rates,  and  the  French  vessels  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  number  of  guns  they  actually 
'-arriedl     If,  therefore  (giving  full  credit  to  the 


English  itatement  of  the  number  of  their  vessels), 
we  add  together  the  number  of  guns  aciuaUy  on 
board  each  English  ship,  we  shaU  find  that  Ldrd 
Howe's  fleet  carried  about  2900  guns,  while  their 
opponents  mounted  only  2144.  In  the  Ust  also  of 
French  vessels  we  find  included  the  Tj^rannicide 
of  74  guns,  which  took  no  part  in  the  action,  while 
the  Audacious,  an  English  vessel  of  the  same  force, 
and  disabled  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  English  writer  from  the  computation. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  disparity  of  force,  and 
the  still  greater  inferiority  of  the  French  in 
disipline  and  eiperience,  in  consequence  of  the 
emigration  of  the  ancient  marine  ofnoers,  the  vic- 
tory was  long  doubtfuL  The  French  fbug:ht  with 
the  utmost  resolution,  and  the  ii\jury  their  anta- 

B mists  received  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Lord 
owe  vna  compelled  to  return  to  port  withovt 
eflecting  the  object  for  which  he  sailed,  namely, 
the  capture  of  the  French  West  India  convoy. 
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The  following  Frigates,  Sloops,  Cotters,  Ac.  also  attended  the  British  fleet. 


1.  Niger,    .    . 

2.  Pegassns,  . 

3.  A<]uilon,     . 

4.  Phaeton,     . 

5.  Latona,       • 

6.  Southampton, 

7.  Venus,  .    . 

8.  Charon, 

9.  Comet,  .    . 

10.  Incendiary, 

11.  KingVfisher, 

12.  Ranker, 

13.  Rattler, 


32, 
28, 
3«, 

38, 

32^ 
32, 
44, 

14, 
14, 
18, 
14, 
14, 


Repeating  Frigate  to  the  Van  S.  • 
Repeating  Frigate  to  the  Centre  S. 
Repeating  Frigate  to  the  Rear  S.  • 


[hospital^^pt) 
fire-ship,^ 
|fire-ship,) 
[sloop,)  . 
cntter,^  • 
[cutter,)  * 


Hon.  H.  K.  Legge. 
Capt.  R.  Barlow. 
H.  R.  Stopford. 
Oaptein  W.  BenUnck. 
E.  Thomborough. 
Hon.  R.  Forbes. 
Tfm  Brown. 
G.  Coontess. 
W.  Bndley. 
J.  Cooke. 
M.  Gosselin. 
Lieut.  C.  CotgiaTe. 
J.  Wayne; 


9Sr  The  flag  officen  marked  that  **  were  afterwardi  presented  with  a  gold  medal  and  chain 
and  die  captains  marked  thua*  were  presented  with  a  gold  medal 


^>». 


FSrtntkLuu  of  Battle,  Jittu  1, 1794* 
Oun». 


1.  La  Convention,         • 

74 

2.  Le  Gasparin,     •        •        •        . 

74 

3.  ^L'Amerique,   •        •        •        < 

.        74 

4.  Le  Terrible,      .        .        •        , 

.      110      . 

Reajp-admiral  Bouvet. 

5.  ^L'lmpetueuz, 

74 

6.  L*Eole, 

74 

7.  Le  Mucius,       .        •*      • 

.        74 

8.  Le  Tourrille,    .        .        •        . 

.        74 

9.  Le  Trajan, 

.        74 

10.  Le  Trente  un  Mai|     • 

74 

Le  Tyrannicide, 

.        74     . 

(out  of  the  line.) 

11.  L*  Audacieux, 

.        74 

12.  •Le  Juste,        •        .        •        . 

.        80 

if  Jean  Bon  StAndre,  (Nat. 
^Com.)ViceAd.Villai«L 

13.  La  Montagne,  •       •       •        , 

.      120      . 

C  Joyeuse,  Capt.  Basile. 

14.  Le  Jacobin,       •        • 

.        80 

15.  •Achille, 

.        74 

16.  Le  Patriots,      • 

74 

17.  fLe  Vengeur,    . 

18.  ^Le  Northumberleiid, 

.        74 

74 

19.  Le  Gemappe, 

80 

20.  L'Entrepenant, 

.        74     . 

(Broad  pendant.) 

21.  Neptune, 

22.  Le  Republican,          •        • 

.        74 

.      118 

Rear-admiral  Noilly. 

23.  *Le  Sanspareil, 

74 

24.  Scipion, 

80 

v 

26.  Le  Mont-Blanc, 

74 

26.  Le  PeUetier,     . 

.        74     . 

(Broad  pendant) 

26  ships  of  the  line. 

2144  guns. 

Mgatea. 

La  Proserpine.          La  Precieuse. 

La  FeUcitd. 

U  Galathe^. 

La  Resolue.               La  Surprise. 

La  Tamise. 

La  Bellone. 

La  Gentile.               La  Nayade. 

L'Insurgente.            La  Semillante. 

Corvettes. 

Le  Maireffuiton.        Le  Papillon. 
Le  Jean  Bart.            Le  Furet. 

L*Ata]ante. 

LaMutine. 

Le  Courier. 

La  Muche. 

iOr  The  six  ships  marked  by  an  asterisk  *  were  captured  upon  thk  oocasion,  and  the  ship  deng 
•ated  thus  t  sank. 
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The  British  admiral,  perceiving;  that  there 
was  time  snfficieot  for  the  various  ships* 
companies  to  take  refreshmeot,  made  a 
signal  for  breakfast,  an  event  which,  by 
proeiastinatiiig  the  action,  induced  the  ene- 
my to  believe  that  their  antagonists  wished 
to  decline  the  engagement.  But  they  were 
miserably  disapponited,  for  in  about  half 
an  hour.  Lord  Howe,  relaxinpr  the  usual 
steronesa  of  his  countenance  into  a  smile, 
with  joy  and  hope  at  the  same  time  beam- 
ing in  his  eye,  gave  orders  for  steering  the 
Royal  Charlotte,  on  board  of  which  was 
flying  tbe  signal  for  close  action,  alon^ide 
the  French  sklmiral.  This  was  accordingly 
effected  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  by  an  extraordinary  display  of  sea- 
manship on  the  part  of  her  master,  Mr. 
Bowen,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  a  most 
excellent  position,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
tend with  advantase  against  a  vessel  far 
superior  in  point  of  size ;  and  while  some 
of  the  English  commanders  penetrated  the 
line  of  battle  and  enga^o  to  leeward, 
others  occupied  such  stations  as  allowed 
them  to  combat  with  their  antagonists  to 
windward. 

So  close  and  severe  was  the  contest,  that 
the  fate  of  this  day  depended  but  little 
either  on  the  exertion  of  nautical  knowled^, 
or  the  exhibition  of  that  scientific  skill 
which  subjects  the  management  of  artillery 
to  the  rules  of  tactics.  AH  was  hard  fights 
ing.  Yet  upon  this  occasion,  when  the 
drapery  of  the  tri-coloured  flag  not  unfre- 
<^uently  intermingled  with  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish cross,  and  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of 
many  ships  belonging  to  the  hostile  fleets 
almost  touched  each  other,  the  superiority 
of  the  English  seamen  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous. Disciplined  into  war,  the  un- 
daunted eye,  the  steady  arm,  the  animated 
countenance,  denoted  that  they  were  not 
nnaequainted  with  the  element  on  which 
they  fought;  and  while  the  shot  of  the 
enemy  made  little  havoc  on  decks  where 
there  were  no  useless  men,  every  broadside 
spread  death  and  desolation  through  the 
crowded  vessels  of  their  antaffonists.* 

Soch  was  the  tremendous  nre,  and  so  de- 
ctsive  the  advantage,  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish, that  in  about  fiftj  minutes  after  the  ao- 
tioD  had  commenced  m  the  centre,  Admiral 
ViUaret-Joyeuse  determined  to  relinquish 
the  contest ;  for  he  now  perceived  several 

*  Comparative  eitimate  of  killed  and  wounded : 

WOM  Wmmdad    Totel 

On  board  the  nx  French  shipi 

taken  .       .    690     MO      1270 

On  boeid  six  of  the  Engliah 

•hipi  that  niflered  moet    125      335       460 


Sorplm  killed  and  wounded 

onihe  part  of  tbe  French    566     S45 
Vol.  L  R 


810 


of  his  ships  dismasted,  and  one  of  seventy- 
four  guns  about  to  sink ;  he  at  the  same 
time  found  that  six  were  captured ;  a  great 
slaughter  had  also  taken  place  on  boaid 
his  own  vessel,  in  which  his  captain,  Basile, 
and  a  multitude  of  the  crew  were  killed, 
while  the  national  commissioner,  with  most 
of  his  ofiicers,  were  wounded.  Ho  accord- 
ingly crowded  off  with  all  the  canvass  he 
could  spread,  and  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  most  of  the  ships  in  his  van,  that 
were  not  completely  crippled ;  two  or  three 
of  these,  although  dismantled,  also  got 
away  soon  afterwards,  under  a  temporary 
sail,  hoisted  on  the  occasion;  for  the 
enemy  had,  as  usual,  chiefly  aimed  at  ther 
rigging,  and  the  victors  were  by  this  time 
disabled  from  pursuing  the  vanquished : 
the  Queen  Charlotte  in  particular,  which, 
but  for  an  unlucky  broadside  from  Le  Jaco- 
bin, would  have  captured  her  antagonist, 
was  at  this  period  nearly  unmanageable, 
having  lost  her  foretopmast  in  action ;  this 
was  soon  afterwards  lollowed  by  the  main- 
topmast,  which  fell  over  the  side ;  while 
the  Brunswick,  which  had  lost  her  mizen- 
mast,  and  the  Queen,  which  was  also  dis- 
abled, drifted  to  leeward,  and  were  exposed 
to  considerable  danger  from  the  retreating 
fleet.  Two  eighty,  and  five  seventy-four 
gun  ships,*  howeveri  still  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  victors,  but  one  of  the  latter 
went  down  soon  after  she  was  taken  pos- 
session of. 

The  slaughter  on  the  part  of  the  English 
was  not  so  jpreat  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Captain  Montagu,  of  the  Montagu, 
happenea  to  be  the  only  commander  wno 
fell  during  the  engagement.  Several  offi- 
cers  of  distinction,  however,  suffered  in  the 
course  of  the  day:  Vice-admiral  Graves, 
the  honourable  G.  Berkley,  and  Captain  J. 
Harvy,f  were  among  the  wounded ;  and 


*  Lnt  of  French  ahipi  captured,  June  1, 1794 : 

Le  Juste 80 

Le  Samparell 80 

L*Aroenque 74 

L'AchiUe 74 

Le  NorthiimberUuid        ....    74 

L'lmpetueux 74 

Le  Venffeur  (sunk  between  five  and  six 

o'cloek  at  night) 74 

t  Captain  J.  Harvy  of  the  Bnmswick,  who  h^ad 
conducted  hinwelf  with  distinguished  bravery 
during  the  action,  died  a  few  days  after  his  return 
to  Pbrfenoouth,  of  a  fever  accompanied  by  a  deli- 
rium ;  Captam  Hutt,  of  the  Queen,  also  perished  in 
a  similar  manner.  These  two  gallant  oflicen 
were  thus  prevented  from  receiving  the  rewards 
so  justly  due  to  their  valour ;  but  the  Rearmdmi- 
rali  Bowyer  and  Pasley  were  created  baronets, 
and  received  a  pension  of  JCIOOO  each  per  annum. 
Admiral  Gmves  and  Sir  Alexander  Hood  had  the 
honours  of  the  peerage  conferred  upon  them. 
Earl  Howe  was  presented  with  a  diamond-hllted 
sword  of  great  value,  by  the  king  in  person,  on 
board  the  Queen  Chariotte  at  Spithead ,-  and  a]s» 
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the  Rear-admirals  Pasley  and  Bowyer,  and 
Captain  Hutt  of  the  Queen,  lost  a  leg 
eacti. 

Never  did  a  British  fleet  exhibit  greater 
eagerness  to  engage,  or  evince  more  ardour 
iiv  battle,  than  was  displayed  upon  this 
occasion.  The  commander-in-chief,  whose 
vigour  appeared  unabated  either  by  aee, 
that  usually  emasculates  the  mind,  or  dis- 
ease, that  is  always  supposed  to  enervate 
the  body,  not  only  gave  the  signal,  but 
also  the  example  of  close  fight,  and  he  was, 
in  general,  ^ly  seconded  by  the  admirals 
and  captains  under  him.  The  crews  of  all 
tiie  ships  displayed  a  degree  of  steady 
valour,  that  could  not  fail  to  ensure  victory ; 
and  so  conspicuous  was  the  spirit  and  dis- 
cipline everywhere  prevalent,  that  when  a 
commander  was  eittier  killed  or  severely 
wounded,  the  next  officer  in  rank  continued 
the  fight  with  unyielding  valour. 

On  the  other  hand,  due  praise  ought  to  be 

S' ven  to  the  enemy,  who,  according  to  the 
ritish  admiral,  *'  waited  for  the  action,  and 
sustained  the  attack  with  their  customary 
resolution."*  Notwithstanding  the  rein- 
forcement that  had  been  received  previously 
to  the  signal  contest  that  followed  two  un- 
decisive engagements,  their  manifest  infe- 
riority in  every  point  was  conspicuous ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  nearly  all  the 
officers  of  the  royal  marine  were  precluded 
by  their  birth  from  serving  upon  this  oc- 
casion, but  a  smdl  portion  of  either  skill 
or  discipline  could  be  expected.  How- 
ever, if  the  crews  were  deficient  in  respect  to 
these  Qualifications,  they  must  be  allowed 
not  to  nave  been  wanting  in  enthusiasm ; 
«nd  although  their  intrepidity  has  been  per- 
haps exaggerated,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
French  navy  never  displayed  a  greater  de- 
.gree  of  bravery  than  on  this  occasion.  One 
;sbip,f  on  a  former  day,  appears  to  have 
«engaged  three  of  ours  in  succession  ;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  another  that  had 
struck,  was  fired  into  by  one  of  her  con- 


iwith  a  golden  chain,  to  which  was  mispended  a 
unedal,  with  victory  crowning  Britannia  on  ihe  ob- 
<vene,  and  on  the  revene  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
iaurel,  encircling  hia  lordship's  name,  and  the 
•date  of  the  action. 

In  December,  1796,  his  miyesty  was  also  pleased 
to  transmit  gold  chains  and  medals  to  the  follow- 
ing flag  officers  and  captains,  who  were  reported 
by  Jjjm  Howe  to  have  signalized  themselves  dur- 
inc  the  battle  with  the  French  fleet ; 

ViceH&dmirals  Sir  A.  Hoiid,  T.  Graves,  Rear-ad- 
mirals A.  Gardner,  G.  Bowyer,  T.  Pasley.  Sir.  K. 
Cartis,  Captains  W.  Hope,  Elohinstone,  Hon.  T. 
Pakenham,  J.  T.  Duckworth.  Sir  A.  Douglas,  H. 
Harvy,  W.  Domett,  H.  Nichols,  J.  W.  Payne,  T. 
Pringle. 

*  Lptter  from  Earl  Howe,  dated  "  Qaeen  Chai^ 
lotle,  at  sea,  June  2d,  1794,"  published  June  10, 
in  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 
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sorts,  and  forced  once  more  to  hoist  her 
colours.  On  board  a  third,^  aAer  the  lower 
deck  guns  were  under  water,  and  destruc- 
tion inevitable,  they  continued  to  fire  their 
upper  tier ;  and  at  the  moment  the  ship  went 
to  the  bottom,  the  air  resounded  with  the 
cry  of  "  yive  la  Mepublique  !  Five  la  Ubertty 
etlaFrmue/'^ 

The  skill  of  the  admiral  also  ou^ht  not 
to  be  overlooked,  for  on  the  29th  it  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  British  officers  that 
his  order  of  battle  was  admirable ;  and  even 
after  he  broke  the  line  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
instead  of  making  directly  for  port,  be 
collected  such  of  Iqs  scattered  ships  as  had 
experienced  but  little  damage,  and  by  af- 
fecting to  renew  the  engagement,  enabled 
two  or  three  of  the  dismantled  vessels  to 
escape. 

In  the  mean  time,  Admiral  Montague, 
who  had  repaired  to  England,  whence  he 
was  immediately  despatched  to  join  Earl 
Howe,  sailed  for  firest,  partly  with  a  view 
to  fall  in  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
partly  on  purpose  to  pick  up  any  crip- 
pled ships  which,  in  case  of^  an  action, 
miffht  take  shelter  in  that  port :  he  accord- 
ingly encountered  some  of  the  retreating 
squadron,  and  chased  them  into  the  outer 
road.  On  the  succeeding  day,  he  espied 
the  main  bod^  under  Villaret^Joyeuse ;  bat 
notwithstanding  the  late  fatal  conflict,  that 
commander  formed  an  admirable  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  gave  chase ;  while  the  fleet  from 
America,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  sail  of  merchantmen,  supposed  to  be 
worth  several  millions  sterling,  but  in- 
valuable on  account  of  the  distressed  state 
of  France,  arrived  in  safety  on  the  13th  of 
June. 

Lord  Howe  now  deemed  it  proper  to  coo- 
duct  the  six  ships  captured  from  the  enemy 
into  port,  being  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  on 
account  of  the  disabled  state  of  his  own 
squadron.  He  accordingly  steered  for 
England,  arrived  safe  off  Dunnose,  in  die 
Isle  of  Wight^  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  in 
course  of  the  same  day,  returned  thanks 
for  *«  the  highly  distinguished  examples 
of  resolution,  spirit,  and  perseverance 
which  had  been  testified  by  every  descrip- 
tion of  officers,  seamen,  and  military  corps, 
in  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  during  the  several 
actions  with  the  enemy,  on  the  28th  and 
29th  of  May,  and  1st  of  June."    . 

Thus  ended  a  cruise,  which,  although 
one  of  the  objects  had  not  been  attained, 
yet  conferred  not  only  the  dominion  of  Uie 
narrow  seas,  but  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean, 
on  Great  Britian;  While  the  French  con- 
vention, inflamed  by  the  delusive  eloquence 
of  Barrere,  and  the  exaggerated  repon  of 
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Jean  Bon  Sl  Andre,  gave  orders  to  hanc^  ap 
the  model  of  the  Yengeur,  the  crew  of  whicn 
had  long  contended  hand  to  hand  with  an 
enemy's  ship  of  the  same  rate,*  in  the  Pan- 
theon, the  English  nation  exhibited  un- 
bounded joy  at  a  Tietory  in  some  measure 
necessary  to  its  independence.  The  metro- 
polis, and  many  of  the  provincial  cities  and 
towns,  were  illuminated  during  three  nights 
in  succession ;  the  parliament  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks ;  large  sums  of  money  were  sub- 
scribed for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  killed  in  action ;  and  the 
king  repaired  to  Spithead,  on  purpose  to 
congratulate  in  person  the  gallant  admiral, 
officers,  and  seamen,  who  had  performed 
such  brilliant  achievements. 

The  British  fleet,  after  it  had  been  refitted, 
again  put  to  sea,  but  the  enemy  was  so 
completely  humbled,  that  the  brest  fleet 
never  ventured  out  until  Lord  Howe  had 
returned  to  port,  and  instead  of  making 
captures,  they  actually  lost  five  sail  of  the 
line. 

The  success  of  the  British  navy,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  was  nearly  uniform,  both 
in  respect  to  squadrons  and  sin&rle  ships. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren  had  signalized  himself  by  the  de- 
feat of  a  small  French  squadron  in  an  en- 
gagement off  Guernsey;  in  which,  after 
two  hours'  fighting,  and  some  hours  of  close 
pufsuit,  four  sail  were  captured  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  month  of  August,  he  pursued 
Bye  other  French  ships  of  war  off  Sicily, 
and  driving  two  of  them  under  the  batteries 
of  Gamelle  rocks,  would  have  proceeded  to 
bum  them ;  but,  with  a  generosity  worthy 
of  his  courage,  abstainea  from  the  last  ri- 
gours of  war  against  an  unfortunate  enemy, 
whose  wounded  must  have  perished  had 
he  set  their  vessels  on  fire.  Several  com- 
bats of  single  ships  displayed,  during  the 
campaign,  the  superionty  of  our  seamen 
in  a  most  brilliant  lighL  Of  these,  the 
action  of  Captain  Nagle  of  the  Artois  with 
the  Revolutionnaire,  and  others,  might  be 
mentioned.  Nor  did  the  loss  of  the  Alex- 
ander of  74  guns,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  British 
arms,  though  the  unusual  spectacle  of  such 
a  priae  was  resounded^  through  France  as 
an  immortal  achievement. (24^  This  vessel, 
which  had  parted  from  the  division  of  Ad- 


*  The  BnuHwiclu  CapCain  J.  Harvey. 

(24)  No  Fmich  aooount  of  this  eni^agement  has, 
we  helieve,  been  publubed.  When  itis  oonaidered 
hou  well  the  French  ships  were  (ought  in  the  ao> 
tion  of  the  1st  of  June,  we  are  led  to  doubt  the  ao- 
cnracv  of  a  statement,  in  which  one  Eiiriish  74 
gun  ship  is  repraaented  to  have  maintained  an  en- 
gagement of  two  houn  against  three  French  vea- 
leb,  canying  altogether  222  guna. 


miral  Bligh,  and  could  not  rejoin  it,  was 
attacked  off  Brest  by  three  French  sevens- 
fours,  which  she  engaged,  and  resisted  for 
two  hours,  and  it  was  not  till  her  lower 
masts  were  on  the  point  of  going  by  the 
board,  that  she  reluctantly  struck  to  this 
disparity  of  force. 

The  progress  of  the  English  arms  in  the 
Mediterranean,  subsequent  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Toulon,  was  also  flattering.   Early 
in  the  month  of  February,  Lord  Hood  pro- 
ceeded for  Corsica,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  the  convention,  the  inhabitants 
being  excited  to  this  resistance  by  the  in- 
fluence of  their  ancient  and  popular  chief, 
Paschal  Paoli,  who  had  been  some  years 
since  restored  to  his  countnr  with  honour 
by  the  constituent  assembly.      Mortella, 
Tornelli,  and  St.  Fiorenza  being  succes- 
sively surrendered  or  evacuated,  tne  Corsi- 
cans,  who  adhered  to  the  French  interest, 
retreated  to  Bastia,  which  held  out  till  the 
24th  of  May,  when  it  capitulated  on  ho- 
nourable terms ;  and  the  whole  island,  ex- 
cepting Calvi,  which  held  out  till  August, 
submitted  to  the  English.     Letters  ofcon- 
vocation  were  forthwith  issued  for  the  as- 
sembly of  the  general  consulta,  to  be  held 
at  Corte,  the  ancient  capital  of  Corsica,  on 
Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  of  which  General 
Paoli  was  elected  president.    The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corsican  people  immedi- 
ately voted  the  union  of  Corsica  with  the 
British  crown,  and  a  constitutional  act  was 
framed  similar  to  ^e  French  constitution  ^ 
of  1791.    Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  representative 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  formally  accepted 
this  act  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  and 
immediately  assumed  the  title  of  viceroy. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  demo- 
cratic form  of  monarchy  were,  the  establish- 
ment of*the  right  of  universal  suffrage;  the 
dissolution  of  the  legislatiye  body  at  the 
end  of  two  years ;  no  senate  or  house  of 
nobles ;  municipalities  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple in  every  niere  or  district;  and  lastly,  an 
unlimited  toleration  without  tests  or  penal 
disabilities.    The  inherent  sovereignty  of 
the  people  is  not  only  implied  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  constitution,  by  a  national 
convention  '*  possessed,  "  as  the  preamble 
of  the  act  says,  **  of  a  specific  authority  for 
this  purpose,'^  but  expressly  recognised; 
for  the  viceroy  declared  his  acceptance  of 
it,  '*  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  King^of 
Corsica,  George  III.  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," says,  "If  his  majesty  therefore  ac- 
cepts the  crown  which  you  have  agreed  to 
offer  him,  it  is  because  he  is  determined  ^o 
protect  and  never  to  enslave  those  from 
whom  he  receives  it,  and  above  all,  because 
it  is  given,  .and  not  seized  upon  by  yio- 
lence." 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

MalAOcholv  State  of  France  under  the  Reign  of  Terroi^Abolitian  of  the  SkiTe-lrade— The  Ho- 
Doun  of  the  Pantheon  voted  to  Rousseau— Hebert,  Ronsin,  Clootz,  and  their  AaMwiatea  auUlotmod 
—Trial  and  Execution  of  Danion,  Eglantine,  and  their  Party— Execution,  of  General  Dillon  and 
Madame  DesmouUns— Of  Malesherbes  and  Baron  Trenck— Or  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  twenty- 
five  other  PeiKHia— Decline  of  the  Power  of  Robespienre— The  Tyrant's  Fall 

to  those  for  whose  advantage  the  Tote  had 
been  decreed.'* (35) 

At  this  period,  it  was  resolved  by  the  con- 
vention, that  the  remains  of  the  famous  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  should  be  deposited  in 
the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  now 
styled  the  Pantheon.  The  president  upon 
that  occasion  said,  **  This  illustrious  patriot 
had  lefl  excellent  lessons  to  mankind,  to 
love  liberty,  morality,  and  the  divinity. 
These  lessons  will  for  ever  confound  those 
false  philosophers  who  profess  to  believe 
neither  in  a  providence  nor  in  a  Supreme 
Being — ^the  only  consolation  of  mankind  in 
their  last  moments."  Religion  was  now 
again  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  national 
convention.  The  number  of  public  execu- 
tions, upon  the  most  frivolous  and  wanton 
pretences,  still  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
be  almost  incredible.  M.  Palissot,  a  dra- 
matic author,  who  had  many  years  before 
written  a  comedy  in  ridicule  of  Rousseau, 
was  now  destined  to  expiate  this  offence 
with  his  life.  He  wrote  to  the  municipal- 
ity an  acknowledgment  of  his  error,  ana  of 
the  merits  of  Rousseau ;  **  Yet,"  said  he, 
**  if  Rousseau  was  a  god,  you  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  human  victims  to  him."  Tius 
striking  expression  prodt^ced  its  effect,  and 
Palissot  was  released  from  his  imprison- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  some  of  the  precedioe 
sittings,  a  conmiittee  of  subsistence  had 
been  appointed,  and  on  the  17th  of  Febrn- 
ary,  they  brought  up  to  the  bar  of  the  coo- 
vention  a  table  of  the  maximum^  or  blu- 
est prices  at  which  the  necessaries  of  afe 
should  be  sold  throughout  the  republic. 
The  table  comprehended  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, grocery,  fuel,  and  military  stores ;  but 
so  far  was  this  measure  from  alleviating  the 
evils  of  want  with  which  the  French  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  visited,  that  it  great- 
ly increased  their  number,  and  aggravated 
their  pressure. 


From  the  ensanguined  plains  of  the  thea- 
tre of  war,  we'tum  to  the  no  less  sanguinary, 
yet  much  more  revolting  scenes  of  the 
French  capital.  At  this  moment,  the  le- 
gislative body  was  only  a  scene  of  faction 
and  depravity,  and  the  convention  was  the 
great  stage  on  which  bad  men  contended 
for  power.  The  progress  of  faction,  from 
its  first  successful  attempt  at  anarchy  to  its 
termination  in  the  despotism  of  an  indi- 
vidual, will  form  a  curious  and  interesting 
topic  for  the  historian,  and  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  truth,  that  slight  is  the  di- 
vision between  licentiousness  and  slavery. 
Scarcely  had  the  republican  party,  in  1792, 
accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Uie  consti- 
tution, tl^n  they  became  themselves  di- 
vided into  two  opposite  and  inveterate  fac- 
tions, that  of  the  Oirande  and  that  of  the 
Mountain.  The  latter  had  no  sooner  ob- 
tained a  horrid  and  sanguinary  ascendency 
over  their  unfortunate  opponents,  than  a 
second  division  took  place,  and  a  contest 
equally  violent  with  the  former  now  lay 
between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers. 
In  the  midst  however  of  terror  and  of  death, 
there  are  to  be  found  some  incidents  that 
tend  to  soothe  and  solace  the  feelings  of 
afflicted  humanity. 

On  the  third  of  February,  three  deputies 
from  the  island  of  St.  Domiifgo  .were  re- 
ceived into  the  convention,  as  representa- 
tives of  that  place ;  one  of  them  was  a  ne- 
gro, and  the  other  two  were  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  called  men  of  colour.  On 
the  succeeding  day,  the  deputies  gave  an 
account  of  the  troubles  in  that  island ;  and 
they  had  no  sooner  concluded,  than  Lacroix 
rose  to  move  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
widiin  the  dominions  of  France.  The  na- 
tional convention  rose  spontaneously  to  de- 
cree the  proposition  of^  Lacroix ;  and  the 
men  of  colour  were  all  declared  to  be  French 
citizens.  A  m ost  affecting  scene  took  place, 
and  a  female  negro  who  attended  the  sitting 
fainted  with  joy  at  the  passing  of  the  decree. 
On  the  motion  of  Danton,  on  the  5th,  the 
convention  resolved  to  refer  to  the  commits 
tee  of  public  safety  the  decree  of  emancipa- 
tion, in  order  that  thev  might  provide  the 
most  effectual  and  safe  means  of  carrying; 
it  into  effect,  lest  **  the  too  sudden  transi- 
tion from  slavery  to  liberty  might  prove  fatal 


(25)  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  simi- 
lar degree  of  caution  was  not  used  by  the  French 
themselves,  in  respect  to  their  own  emanripatioo. 
What  blood  and  miitery  might  have  been  sparrd. 
had  they  contented  themselves  with  a  gradnal 
proerese  towards  freedom,  and  made  the  people  ca- 
pable of  governing  themselves  before  they  made 
them  their  own  masters 
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The  prodigies  of  Taloar  peifoimed  by 
Uie  repablican  armies,  and  the  successes 
sehieTed  by  them  during  the  latter  mouths 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  in  some  degree 
openea  the  eyes  of  the  confederate  princes, 
and,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
at  this  period,  it  appears  that  some  secret 
adTances  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  to  establish  a  truce  for  two  years  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers.  In  a  report 
made  by  Barrere  eany  in  the  month  of 
February,  from  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  he  declared,  **  that  the  coalesced 
kings  were  willing  promnanaUy  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  French  republic."  Tliis  was  fol- 
lowed by  lond  bursts  of  laughter.  "  Well," 
said  the  orator,  **  let  us  prwitUmaUy  de- 
stroy all  tyrannical  governments."  The 
bursts  of  laughter  changed  to  acclamations 
of  applause.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
presiaent  of  the  convention,  adverting  to 
this  proposition,  exclaimed,  **What  sin- 
gular generosity  is  this  towards  a  nation 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  souls,  which 
has  1,300,000  heroes  in  arms!  Depend, 
citizens,  on  the  incorruptible  Mountain. 
It  is  a^nst  this  rock  that  our  enemies 
are  wasting  their  strensth  !'*  Such  was  the 
unshaken  and  well-tounded  confidence, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  internal  discord  and 
distraction,  was  placed  by  the  existing  go- 
vernment of  France  in  the  spirit  and  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  faction  of  the  Corde- 
liers were  Hebert,  Ronsin,  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  styled  the  apostle  of  atheism,  &c. 
—men  who,  to  conciliate  the  populace, 
adopted  the  wildest  theories,  decried  all  re- 
ligion, preached  equality  in  the  absurdest 
extent,  and  recommended  publicly  an  agra- 
rian law.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
table  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  m  the  hall  of  the 
Cordeliers,  was  covered  with  black  crape ; 
and  Hebert,  from  the  tribune  of  the  society, 
affirmed  that  tyranny  existed  in  the  repub- 
lic, lliis  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  jesr 
lousy  of  Robespierre.  Virtue  and  ferocity 
were  declared  m  the  convention,  by  Cou- 
thon,  to  be  the  reouisite  order  of  the  day ; 
and  on  the  35th  or  March,  Hebert,  Ronson, 
Clootz,  and  many  others  of  the  same  as- 
sociation, were  arrested,  and  brought  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  of  course 
condemned  to  the  guillotine. 

But  what  excited  still  more  amazement, 
was  the  arrest  of  Dantoo,  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
ttne,  Lacroix,  Chabot,  Philliepaux,  Ca- 
mills  Desmottlins,  Delaunay,  d*  Angers,  He- 
nralt  de  Sechelles,  the  Abbe  d'Espagnac, 
Gusman,  the  two  Freys,  Diendrichen,  Lul- 
lier,  and  Greneral  Westermann.  On  the  3d 
of  April,  the  accused  were  brought  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  after  a  kind 
of  mock  trial.  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
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Lacroix,  Phillipeaux,  Seehelles,  and  West- 
ermann, were  found  guilty  of  plotting  to 
effect  a  counter-jrevolntion  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  monanshy !  by  the  destruction 
of  the  national  representation  and  the  re- 
publican government;  and  all  the  other 
prisoner^,  with  the  exception  of  Lullier,  who 
was  acquitted,  were  convicted  of  corrupt 
practices.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th  of  April,  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  upon  the  prisoners,  and  within 
three  hours  tney  were  conveyed  in  carts 
from  the  Conoiergerie  to  the  place  where 
state  prisoners  were  usually  executed. 
Danton,  who  sufiered  the  last,  when  he 
was  tied  to  the  plank,  cast  up  his  eyes  to 
the  fatal  axe,  and  his  countenance  and 
figure  assumed  an  air  of  magnanimity, 
with  which  the  spectators  were  deeply 
penetrated.*  It  is  a  singular  circumstance^ 


*  Danton.— J.  G.  Danton,  an  advocate  to  the 
council,  was  bom  at  Ard»«ur-Aube,  on  the  26th 
of  October,  1759.  His  height  was  cokMsal,  his 
make  athletic,  hisfiMitures  strongly  marked,  ooaise 
and  displeasing;  his  voice  shook  the  domes  of  the 
hall,  his  elocution  was  vehement,  and  his  images 
ipsantic.  These  qualities  contributed  to  give  lum 
mflaence  in  the  districts,  at  the  beginninf^  of  the 
revolution.  He  was  successively  the  fnend  of 
Miraheau,  of  Marat,  and  of  Robespierre,  whose 
victim  he  became.  In  1790  he  called  on  the  na- 
tional assembly,  in  the  name  of  the  forty-eight 
sections  of  Paris,  to  require  Louis  XVI.  to  give  up 
his  ministers,  who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the. 
nation.  In  February,  1791.  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  the  department  of  Fuis.  In  November, 
he  was  ajppointed  deputy-attomey  for  the  com- 
mune of  Puis.  His  power  in  the  metropolis  in- 
creased greatly.  In  1792  he  was  one  of  those 
who  oigimized  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  August 
10th,  by  appearing  on  the  8th  at  the  bar  of  the  as- 
sembly, to  declare  that  if  the  kins's  deposition 
were  not  decreed,  the  section  of  Coraeliers  would 
rise  and  trample  on  the  govenunent  Louis  XVI., 
having  been  removed  from  the  throne  on  the  lOtfa, 
Danton  became  a  member  of  the  provisional  ex- 
ecutive council,  obtained  the  appomtment  of  ad- 
ministrator of  justice,  and  accepted  the  nomination 
of  asenta  to  die  anny,  and  to  the  departments, 
whioi  gave  him  opportunities  of  engaging  many 
in  his  interests.  No  sooner  was  he  admitted  into 
the  ministry,  than  he  employed  himself  with  great 
success  in  awakening  that  spirit  of  military  en- 
thusiasm which,  by  its  influence,  at  first  checked, 
and  ultimately  expelled  the  allied  armies  from  the 
territories  of  the  republic.  On  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, the  entrance  of  the  Prussians  into  Cham- 
pagne spread  constematkm  through  the  meupopo- 
us,  and  disturbed  the  members  of  the  government 
All  the  ministers,  the  distinguished  deputies,  and 
Robespierre  himself  who  was  then  apprehensive 
of  BritfDt,  assembled  at  the  house  of  Danton.  who 
alone  retaining  his  courage,  seized  in  a  manner 
all  power,  dictated  the  measures  of  defence  which 
were  then  taken,  and  prevented  the  assembly  from 
removing  lo  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  At  this 
time  began  that  inveterate  hatred  which  Robes- 
pierre nourished  against  him.  who  never  forgave 
the  ascendency  Danton  had  then  exercised,  and 
cunning  at  last  triumphed  over  hardihood.  The 
department  of  Pftris  having  elected  Danton  to  the 
convention,  he  proposed,  at  the  very  first  meeting 
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well  worthy  of  remark  in  thia  place,  that 
in  the  short  space  of  two  ^ears,  almost 
eTery  individual  of  the  principal  actors  of 
the  10th  of  August,  was  brougnt  to  a  violent 
thai  a!l  property  •hould  be  eecured  by  a  decree : 
he  had  a  law  paiaed  declaring  all  diixeos  admia- 
siUe  lo  the  office  orjadge,  and  he  reproached  the 
old  magistracy  with  its  lervility  and  attachment 
to  monarchy. 

On  the  2Dth  of  September,  the  Girondim  save 
warning  that  the  department  of  Puis  to  which  he 
belongSl  was  brooding  on  a  Mheme  ibr  a  dicta- 
lorthip.  This  accuaation  took  its  rise  from  the 
papers  of  Marat ;  the  charge  was  repelled  with 
venemence  by  Danton,  who  condemned  Marat, 
representing  him  as  the  would-be  king  of  the  re- 
publican party,  and  by  his  means,  the  punishment 
3f  death  was  awarded  against  all  who  should  at- 
tempt to  scatter  dissension,  or  establish  tyranny  in 
France.-— About  the  end  of  October  he  became 
3ne  of  the  revolutionaiy  commitee ;  was  president 
of  the  Jacobins,  when  Dumouriez  appeared  before 
them,  with  a  promise  of  delivering  the  people 
from  tyranny,  sad  told  him,  that  he  too  desired  to 
see  the  pike  and  the  red  cap  triumph  over  crowns 
and  sceptres.  On  his  return  from  a  mission  to 
Holland,  where  he,  with  La  Croix  of  Eure  and 
Loire,  had  occasioned  the  most  violent  tumults,  he 
voted  for  the  king's  death,  brought  on  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  strove  to  appease  the  contentions  of 
the  Jacobins  and  Gironduis.--On  the  25th  of  July, 
1793,  he  was  chosen  president,  and  on  the  first  of 
August,  proposed  to  erect  the  committee  of  public 
safety  into  a  provisional  government ;  and  in  that 
capacity  he  obtained  a  decree  ordaining  pubUc 
education  and  national  establishments,  where  the 
children  should  be  gratuitously  taught,  fed  and 
lodged.  On  the  26th  of  November,  the  festivals 
cal^d  those  of  Reason,  at  which  the  HebertistB 
presided,  induced  him  to  declaim  once  more 
against  the  unseasonable  attacks  made  on  the  mi- 
msten  of  divine  woivhip,  and  even  proposed  to 
consecrate  a  day  to  the  Supreme  Being;  **for," 
said  he,  **  we  did  not  strive  to  annihilate  super- 
stition for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  reign  of 
atheism.**  After  the  death  of  Hebert,  the  banned 
which  subsisted  between  Robespierre  and  Danton 
was  converted  into  open  war.  Danton  was  de- 
siiouB  of  overturning  that  despotism  which  Robes- 
pierre exercised  over  the  committee,  and  Robes- 
pierre, with  more  address,  sought  to  destroy 
Danton,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  a  dangerous 
rival.  With  this  view.  Saint  Just,  a  creature  of 
the  tyrant  Robesnierre,  lodged  an  information 
against  him  with  Uie  committee  of  public  safety, 
and  he  was  arrested  in  the  night  of  March  the 
31  St,  1794,  with  those  w1h>  were  called  his  accom- 
plices. At  his  trial  before  the  revolutmnary  tri- 
bunal, when  asked  the  usual  question  respecting 
his  name  and  residence,  he  replied,  **  My  resi- 
dence will  soon  be  a  nonentity,  but  my  name  will 
live  for  ever  in  the  Ptotheon  of  history  T*  To 
the  president,  who  reproached  him  with  his  bold- 
ness, he  said,  **  Individual  boldness  is,  doubtless, 
reprehensible ;  but  national  boldness,  of  which  I 
have  given  so  many  examples,  is  allowable  and 
even  necessary,  and  I    '       ' 


/in  possessmg  it r — 
Conviction  of  course  followed  his  trial,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  Conciergene  he  exclaimed,  **  It  is  tibe 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  I  caused  the  in- 
stitution of^  the  revolutionafT  tribunal,  for  which 
I  implore  pardon  of  God  ana  men!  I  leave  every 
thing  in  dreadful  corifuawn :  there  is  not  one  among 
them  that  understands  any  thing  of  government 
Afler  all,  they  are  such  brethren  as  Cain ;  Brisot 
would  have  nad  me  guillotined,  even  aa  Robes- 


end.  Danton  and  Westermann,  the  former 
who  directed,  and  the  latter  who  executed* 
the  counsels  of  the  insurgents,  perished  on 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  same  scaffold ! 

The  execution  of  Danton  and  his  fellow 
sufferers  was  followed  by  that  of  General 
Arthur  Dillon,  who  had  formerly  command 
ed  that  division  of  the  French  army  which, 
in  the  campaign  of  1793,  had  so  gallantlj 
repulsed  the  Prussians ;  the  general  had 
been  accused,  along  with  Madame  Desmou 
lins,  of  a  plot  to  overturn  the  ffovemmeot, 
and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  those  oloodthirstir 
counsels  by  which  the  goyemment  of 
France  was  now  directed.  The  prisons  of 
Paris  were,  during  this  reifirn  of  terror, 
crowded  with  victims  from  all  narts  of  the 
country,  and  at  one  period  their  number  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  between  seyea 
and  eight  thousand !  In  contemplating 
this  black  and  dismal  catalogue,  the  eye  of 
humanity  will  be  arrested  by  the  fate  of  the 
venerable  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  un» 
fortunate  Louis  XVI.,  Lamoignon  Male- 
sherbes ;  and  they  who  have  rrad  the  inte- 
resting memoirs  of  the  eccentric,  but  per- 
secuted Baron  Trenck,  will  lament,  thai 
one  whose  life  had  been  imbittered  by  the 
ignominious  crueltv  of  depotism,  should  at 
length  be  deprived  of  existence  by  a  new 
kind  of  tyranny,  and  that  in  a  country  whi- 
ther he  had  fled,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying 
perfect  liberty. 

To  enter  on  a  particular  detail  of  the 
multitudes  who  at  this  period  were  sacri- 
ficed by  the  unrelenting  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, would  be  to  enumerate  a  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes.  One  illustrious  victim  it 
is,  however,  necessary  to  notice,  one  not 
less  eminent  ibr  her  purity  and  virtues, 
than  for  her  rank  and  family.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  Fouquier  Thinville,  the  public  ac- 
cuser, made  a  formal  demand  to  the  com- 
mune of  Paris,  that  the  sister  of  Louie 
XVI.  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  should  be 
immediatelv  delivered  up  to  the  revolutioD- 
ary  tribimaf.  On  the  same  day,  the  unfor- 
tunate princess  was  conveyed  to  the  Con- 
ciergene,  and  on  the  12th  was  brought  be- 
fore the  inflexible  judges.  The  trial  was 
conducted  in  their  usual  summary  way, 
and  consisted  only  of  a  series  of  interrog^ 
tones,  which  were  put  to  the  prisoner. 
No  witnesses  were  called ;  and  the  brutal 
conductof  the  judges  reminds  us  of  the 
mock  trials  which  were  instituted  in  this 


pierre  has  me  g[uilIotined."  When  somewhat  re- 
covered fhmi  hv  first  paroxysma,  he  ascended  ilie 
Altai  cait  with  reaoiunon,  and  without  resistnnoe. 
One  thoucht,  one  feeling!  tuned  towards  his  &ni- 
ly,  and  a&cted  him  for  a  moment  "  Oh,  my  wiiew 
my  best  beloved/*  cried  he,  "  I  shall  see  thee  no 
moreT*    Suddenly  breaking  short,  however,  he 


exclaimed,  **  Danlon,  no  weakness !"  and 
alely  ascended  the  scaflUd,  and  net  his  late. 
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eoantry  in  the  corrapt  and  tjrannical  reigrn 
oF  James  II.— When  qoestioned,  as  to  what 
die  jadees  tenned  the  conspiracy  of  July, 
1789,  she  simply  answered,  that  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  sach  conspiracy,  and  the 
erents  which  then  took  place,  she  was  in- 
capable either  of  foreseeing  or  seconding. 
She  admitted  that  she  accompanied  her 
brother  in  his  flight  to  Varennes ;  but  when 
imestioaed  with  respect  to  the  '*  orgies  of 
file  body-gnard,*'  sne  declared,  that  she 
was  totailT  uninformed  of  their  having  hap- 
pened, and  had  no  concern  in  them.  With 
equal  firmness  and .  dignity,  she  repelled 
some  ridiculous  chaives  relative  to  her  con- 
duct on  the  10th  of  August,  1792 ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  diamonds,  which  it  was 
alleged  she  had  sent  to  the  Coimt  d^Ai^ 
tois,  she  declared  that  she  only  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Choiseul,  as  a  trusty 
person,  and  knew  not  what  was  become  of 
them.  She  utterly  denied  having  main- 
tained any  correspondence  with  Uie  emi- 
grants, even  her  brothers;  and  when 
charged  with  having  encouraged  her  ne- 
phew in  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  his 
la^er^s  throne,  she  replied,  —  **  I  have 
conversed  familiarly  with  that  unfortunate 
child,  who  is  dear  to  me  on  more  than  one 
account,  and  I  gave  him  all  those  consola- 
tions which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  loss  of  those  who  had  given 
him  birth/'  This  reply  was  construed  into 
a  confession  that  she  had  encouraged  the 
child  in  these  fallacious  hopes,  and  without 
Ibrtber  interrogatory  she  was  condemned. 

The  unfortunate  princess  was  nobly  sop- 
ported  in  the  last  scene  by  the  consolations 
of  religion.  She  betrayed  some  emotion 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  ffuillotine ;  but  she 
presently  resumed  a  look  of  pious  resigna- 
tion, and  was  executed  the  last  of  twenty- 
six  persons  who  were  carried  to  the  scaf- 
fold on  the  same  day. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  iftost 
atrocious  acts  may  be  as  intimately  associ- 
ated with  religious  hypocrisy  as  with  open 
profaneness,  a  grand  festival  was,  a  few 
days  afterwards  (June  8),  observed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Supreme  Being !  The  president 
of  the  convention,  from  the  midst  of  a  spa- 
cious amphitheatre  adorned  with  festoons 
and  garlands,  made  an  oration  to  the  im- 
mense surrounding  multitude,  exhorting 
them  to  adore  the  great  Author  of  nature. 
During  the  performance  of  a  solemn  sym- 
phony, he  descended  from  the  tribune  armed 
with  the  torch  of  truth;  and  approached 
a  hideous  monster  ^presenting  atheism, 
which,  on  beinff  touched  by  the  torch,  in- 
stantly vanished,  and  the  resplendent  figure 
of  wwdom  occupied  its  place.  Suck  are 
Ike  gaudy  shows  which  human  folly  has 
ever  been  eager  to  sabetitnte  for  rational 


devotion,  and  in  which  the  divine  simpli 
ci^  of  pure  reliffion  is  obscured  and  lost. 

No  sooner  had  Robespierre  reached  the 
summit  of  power,  than  ttie  basis  on  which 
it  stood  seemed  to  totter  under  him.  AfWr 
the  proscription  and  immolation  of  thou- 
sands to  his  own  safety,  tortured  by  cease- 
less suspicion  and  remorse,  he  sought  in 
vain  to  convert  his  couch  of  thorns  into  a 
bed  of  roses.  That  terror  which  he  had 
infused  into  the  minds  of  all,  at  length  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  entire  possession  of 
his  own.  He  was  continually  haunted 
with  the  apprehensions  of  approaching 
death :  solitary  and  abstracted  in  the  midst 
of  coinpany,  he  seemed  to  hear  only  the 
fries  ofthe  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed ; 
and  to  discern,  through  the  medium  of  a 
disturbed  vision,  naugnt  but  mystic  charac- 
ters which  portended  his  speedy  and  in- 
evitable destruction. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  fiourdon  de  l*Oise» 
a  member  ofthe  conventional  assembly,  had 
the  courage  to  demand  that  the  decree  which 
affirmed  Uie  inviolability  of  the  national  re- 
presentatives should  be  again  established ; 
and  that  no  member  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal  but  m  con- 
sequence of  a  decree  of  accusation  passed 
by  the  assembly  itself,  instoad  of  an  order 
from  the  committee  of  safety,  where  Robes- 
pierre, and  the  vile  instruments  of  his  hor- 
rible tyranny,  Couthon  and  St.  Just,  bore 
absolute  sway.  This  was  carried,  before 
the  tyrant  could  recover  from  his  snprise. 
From  this  time,  the  party  formed  against 
him  rapidly  increased,  and  even  his  cele- 
brated colleague,  the  artful,  the  penetrating, 
the  insidious  Barrere,  took  a  secret,  thou^ 
efficient,  part  in  plotting  his  overthrow. 

The  suspicions  entertained  by  the  tjrrant 
of  his  danger  appeared  from  the  successive 
speeches  which  ne  pronounced  at  the  hall 
of  the  Jacobins  at  this  period ;  and  one  in 

S articular,  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  which  he 
eclared  that  a  counter-revolutionary  com- 
mittee actually  existed  in  the  republic. 
That  he  meditated  the  speedy  destruction 
of  all  those  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his 
enemies  was  manifest ;  and  it  was  rumour- 
ed that  he  meant  at  the  same  time  openly  to 
assume  the  office  of  director  of  the  repub- 
lic. Whether  he  was  aware  that  Barrere 
was  of  the  number  of  his  adversaries,  is 
doubtful.  That  extraordinary  man  made, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  a  speech  in  the  conven- 
tion, well  calculated  to  lull  him  into  a  false 
security.  '*  This  government  (said  he)  is 
odious  on  account  of  its  energy.  Let  me 
conjure  the  convention  not  to  sleep  on  its 
victories,  but  to  strike  terror  am^ng  the 
conspirators."  On  the  35th  of  july  Ro- 
bespierre delivered  an  oration  in  the  con- 
vention, in  which  he  plainly  indicated  hi* 
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future  project.  <*  What  a  terrible  use  (said 
be)  have  our  enemies  made  of  a  word 
which  at  Rome  was  applied  only  to  a  pub- 
lic function !"  The  speech  was  heard  with 
symptoms  of  contempt ;  many  things  in  it 
contested ;  and  it  was  evident  that  his  in- 
fluence in  the  convention  was  lost  This 
was  tl^e  critical  moment.  The  armed  force 
of  Pans,  under  Henriot,  was  still  at  his  de- 
votion ;  but  his  resolution,  and  even  his  sa- 
gacity, seemed  to  fail  him ;  his  popularity 
was  evidently  declining,  and  the  applauses 
of  ^e  galleries  attended  the  speeches  of 
his  opponents,  who,  on  their  part,  perceiv- 
ed that  they  had  already  gone  too  far  to 
recede. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor 
(July  37),  Billand  Yarennes  complained 
openly  «*  that  the  armed  force  or  Paris 
was  intrusted  to  parricidal  hands.  H/enriot 
(said  he)  was  denounced  as  the  accomplice 
of  Hebert.  One  man  alone  had  the  auda- 
city to  support  him.  Need  I  name  him  1-— 
Robespierre."  He  then  proceeded  to  re- 
count with  energy  his  acts  of  blood  and  op- 
pression :  and  accused  him,  without  reserve, 
of  harbouring  an  infamous  design  of  mak- 
ing himself  dictator.  *^  In  order  to  effect 
his  purpose  (said  this  orator)  he  was  re- 
solved to  mutilate  the  convention,  to  leave 
there  only  men  as  vile  as  himself,  and  to 
inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  I  proclaim,  I  proclaim  the 
tyranny  or  Robespierre.'*  Bursts  of  ap- 
plause resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  hall. 
Robespierre  here,  reddening  with  fury, 
darted  towards  the  tribune,  while  a  number 
of  voices  exclaimed  ^*  Down  with  the  ty- 
rant !  down  with  the  tyrant !"  Loaded 
with  universal  imprecations,  he  was  not 
suffered  to  speak  in  his  own  defence ;  and 
Tallien  rose  to  congratulate  the  convention 
that  the  veil  was  at  length  withdrawn,  and 
the  real  conspirators  unmasked.  *'  Every 
thing  (said  he)  announces  that  the  enemy 
of  the  nation  is  about  to  fall.  In  the  house 
of  that  guilty  man,  who  now  stands  hum- 
bled with  the  consciousness  of  detected 
crimes,  and  overwhelmed  with  that  detes- 
tation which  his  infamous  designs  against 
liberty  have  so  justly  merited,  were  formed 
those  lists  of  proscription  which  have 
stained  with  so  much  blood  the  altare  of 
rising  liberty.  He  copied  the  example  of 
the  detestable  Sylla.  His  proscriptions 
were  intended  only  to  prepare  the  way  for 
his  own  power  and  the  establishment  of  a 
perpetual  dictatorahip. — Was  it  to  subject 
oureelves  to  so  abject  and  degrading  a  ty- 
*imny  that  we  brought  to  the  scaffold  the 
ast  of  the  Capets,  that  we  declared  eternid 
war  against  kin^s,  and  swore  to  establish 
liberty  as  the  price  of  life  ?  No !  the  spirit 
of  liberty  has  not  sunk  so  low.    I  invoke 


the  shade  of  the  virtuous  Brutos ;  like  him^ 
I  have  a  poniard  to  rid  my  country  of  the 
tyrant,  if  the  convention  do  not  deliver  faiia 
to  the  sword  of  justice.  Let  us,  republi- 
cans, accuse  him  with  the  courage  that 
springs  from  loyalty  in  the  presence  of 
the  French  people ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  chiefs  of  the  armed 
force  do  no  mischief,  I  move  that  Henriot 
and  all  his  staff  be  arrested.  .  1  move  that 
our  sittings  be  permanent  until  the  sword 
of  the  law  has  secured  to  us  this  revolu- 
tion. I  also  move  that  Robespierre  and 
his  creatures  be  immediately  arrested.** 
These  motions  were  passed  amidst  tumults 
of  applause. — Barrere  was  now  called 
upon  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee of  p^^olic  safety,  and  after  proposing  that 
the  national  guard  resume  its  original  or- 
ganization, and  that  the  mayor  of  Paris  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  national 
representation,  he  joined  without  reserve  ta 
invectives  against  the  fallen  tyrant,  **who 
has  had  the  art,**  said  he,  **  of  wearing  so 
many  different  masks;  and  when  he  had 
no  longer  occasion  for  his  creatures,  has 
made  no  scruple  to  send  them  to  the  guil- 
lotine, as  Camilla  Desmoulins,  Bazire, 
Chabot,  and  others.*' — ^Robespierre,  lost  in 
amazement  and  consternation,  submitted 
without  farther  resistance  to  the  decree  of 
the  convention,  and  was  ffuarded  by  proper 
officere  to  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg; 
the  governor  of  which,  being  one  of  his 
creatures,  refused  to  receive  him;  upon 
which  he  was  conducted  to  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henriot  had  found 
means  to  escape,  and  with  the  activity  in- 
spired by  desperation,  rallied  his  adherents. 
Dividing  his  forces  into  three  bodies,  he 
attempted  at  once  to  attack  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville,  the  committee  of  public  safety,  vad 
the  l^onvention.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  showed  in  this  moment  of  dan- 
ger much  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
No  sooner  were  they  apprized  of  the  state 
of  things,  than  they  declared  Robespiene 
and  his  accomplices  outlaws  and  traitors. 
Barras  was  appointed  commander-in-chief: 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  exhorting 
the  people  to  assert  their  liberty,  and  de- 
fend the  national  convention.  The  sectiona 
of  Paris  came  in  succession  to  the  bar,  and 
took  an  oath  to  acknowledge  no  authority 
but  that  of  the  convention.  The  president, 
Collot  d'Herbois,  in  returning  thanks  to 
them  in  the  name  of  tlu  assembly,  express- 
ed his  hope  that  the  sun  would  not  go 
down  before  the  heads  of  the  traitors  shoiud 
fall.  In  consequence  of  these  measurq^,  the 
troops  of  Henriot  almost  univereally  aban- 
doned him ;  and  he  himself,  with  the  re- 
mainder, took  possession  of  the  Hotel<4e- 
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Ville.  Here,  at  two  hoara  after  midnight, 
they  were  Tigorously  aaaaulted  by  a  de- 
tevmiiied  party  of  the  conventional  guard, 
headed  by  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  and  other  com- 
mtseionera  of  the  convention,  who  rushed 
boldly  forward  into  the  hall  of  the  com- 
ratine.  The  insurgents,  after  a  short  and 
fbiitless  resistance,  attempted  in  the  last 
agonies  of  wild  despair  to  turn  their  arms 
against  themselves.  Robespierre,  already 
wounded  in  the  side  by  a  sabre,  discban^ed 
a  pistol  in  his  month  with  no  other  effect 
than  to  shatter  and  disfigure  his  coun* 
tenance.  Le  Bas  shot  himself  dead  ujSon 
the  spot,  and  Couthon  stabbed  himself  with 
a  poniard.  Henriot,  while  haranguing  the 
populace  from  an  upper  window,  was  thrown 
down  at  their  desire,  and  shockingly  wound- 
ed by  the  violence  of  the  fall.  At  six  in 
the  morning,  the  convention  suspended 
its  sitting.  The  victory  being  now  de- 
cided, Robespierre  and  the  rest  of  the 
criminals  outlawed  by  the  convention  were 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  revolutionary 
tribund,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  indeo- 
tifying  their  persons,  and  then  conveyed  to 
Uie  place  of  jastiee,  and  on  the  evenmg  of 
the  same  day  (July  28),  to  the  number  of 
twenty-one,  executed  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  amidst  the  loudest  and  most 
gnneral  acclamations  of  joy.  The  eyes 
of  ^e  spectators  were  chiefly  fixed  upon 
Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Henriot,  who 
exhibited  a  ghastly  picture  of  blood  min- 
ffled  with  dust,  and  covered  with  wounds. 
Robespierre  was  executed  last,  but  re- 
mained on  the  scaffold  wholly  speechless 
and  petrified  with  horror. 

Such  was  the  merited  doom  of  a  tyrant, 
destined,  by  universal  consent,  to  be  ranked 
in  the  black  catalogiie  of  the  Neros,  the 
Catalines,  and  the  Borgias*  whose  names 
are  held  up  from  a^  to  age  as  the  eternal 
execration  of  mankmd.  Immediately  after 
this  great  and  happy  event,  a  very  genenil 
alteration  and  amelioration  took  place  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  provisional  e(h 
Temment  of  France.*    The  Jacobin  Club 
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Cokigoe,  and  went  into  Ensland,  and  thence  to 
America,  where  he  wuSered  his  friends  to  be  igno- 
rant  of  his  existence.  His  mother,  whose  name 
was  Maria  Josepha  Carreau,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  brewer ;  she  soon  died,  leaving  her  son  only 
mBB  yens  old;  and  a  faplfaarwho  shared  his  (ate. 
Hia  bishop  of  Arras, %f.  De  Conzie,  who  aAer- 
wards  showed  sach  aversion  to  the  principles  of 
the  revolufion,  contributed  to  send  Robespierre  to 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  got  him 
admitted  upon  the  foundation. 

The  political  tronbles  of  1788  heated  Us  ima- 
gination; he  was  soon  remarked  in  the  revolu- 
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was  entirely  demolished,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Gironde  party,  excluded  and  pro- 
scribed from  the  month  of  May,  1793,  to 
the  number  of  seventy-one,  were  now  re- 

tionary  meetings  in  1789,  and  the  tiere-^tat  of  the 
province  of  Artois  afterwards  appointed  him  one 
of  their  deputies  to  the  states-general.  In  1790 
he  continued  to  ^ain  power  with  the  dubs,  whde 
he  was  despised  m  the  assembly.  On  the  90ih  of 
May,  1791,  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death;  and  this  man,  who. 
but  a  few  months  afterwards,  caused  rivers  of 
blood  to  flow,  maintained  that  this  punishment 
could  have  been  invented  only  by  tyrants.  Hav- 
ing connected  himself  with  Danton  and  Marat,  he 
made  use  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  latter,  without 
fearing  to  find  a  rival  in  him;  and  though  he 
dreaded  the  ascendant  of  the  former,  he  supported 
himself  by  his  character  and  his  revolutionary 
forms,  as  long  as  he  had  other  enemies  to  combat. 
With  the  help  of  such  auxiliaries,  he  already  ex* 
erciseU  great  authority  over  the  Jacobins,  and  by 
them  over  the  capital,  which  in  its  turn  influenced 
the  legislature  and  the  provinces.  On  the  SOth  of 
November,  1792,  he  demanded  that  **the  last 
tyrant  of  France  (Louis  X  Vf.)  should  be  tried  with- 
out delay,  that,  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes 
might  be  adjudged  to  him ;"  and,  on  the  lOth  April, 
he  moved  that  the  queen,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Sillery.  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  and  Brissot,  should  be 
sent  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  This  mul- 
tiplioily  of  denunciations  ana  executions  awoke  in 
all  minds  a  suspicion  and  terror  which  soon  gave 
to  Paris  and  to  all  France  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
sert; scarcely  duret  oeople  speak  to  each  other, 
and  every  man  thought  that  he  saw  a  denunciator 
in  die  person  that  he  met.  Danton,  whose  eneigy 
had  been  so  useful  to  him,  and  in  whose  shad<nv 
he  had  so  often  walked,  while  he  detested  him, 
hod  helped  to  sweep  away  the  other  factious 
before  him :  the  two  parties,  of  which  they  were 
the  heads,  then  alone  remained, and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  one  or  the  other  should  sink.  After 
having  in  a  manner  shared  his  power  with  him, 
he  had  taken  care  to  deprive  him  of  his  popularity 
by  sending  him'to  enrich  himself  in  Holland ;  and 
afterwards  a  week  was  sufficient  to  have  Danton 
arrested,  accused,  and  sent  to  the  scaflbid  with 
Desmoulins.  Lacroix,  Fabre,  Ac  In  the  course  of 
the  same  month  (April)  he  also  delivered  over  lo 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  the  remainder  of  the 
party  of  the  commune,  and  of  that  of  the  Corde- 
liera,  whom  he  termed  atheitiM;  and  from  that 
time  till  his  fall,  his  power  found  no  more  rivals. 

A  storm  was,  however,  gradually  gathering  in 
silence,  which  was  soon  to  buret  upon  his  head. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1794,  Ruamps.  and  especially 
Bourdon  de  TOise,  ventured  to  show  some  suspicion 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  which  occa- 
sioned on  the  1 1th  a  debate,  in  which  Robespieire 
spoke  with  haushtiness,  and  his  confidant  Bar* 
rere  and  BillauofVarennes,  who  were  to  be  his 
accusere  a  month  afterwards,  pot  Tallien  to  si- 
lence when  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Bourdon ; 
the  two  last  and  their  friends  saw  that  they  were 
irretrievably  mined,  and  from  that  time  tney  re- 
doubled their  efibrti  to  overthrow  Robespierre. 
This  task  waa  less  arduous  than  might  have  been 
expected;  and  it  required  only  a  firm  resolution 
on  the  part  of  his  adversaries  to  dissolve  that  spell, 
which  nad  by  its  magical  operations  imposed  the 
most  sailing  and  oppresnve  burdens  on  a  people 
boasnnc  of  their  entnusiastio  love  of  freedom.  Or 
the  87^  of  July,  1794,  Robespierre  was  denounced 
by  Tallien  and  his  former  firiend  Billaud  Varennes 
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stored  to  their  seats  in  the  convention. 
Dumas,  president  of  the  horrid  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  Fouquier  Thinville,  the 
public  accuser,  Carriere,  conventional  com- 
missioner, the  destroyer  of  La  Vendee, 
and  various  others  of  the  same  description, 
lost  their  lives  most  deservedly  on  the  pub- 
lic scaffold.  At  the  same  time,  hundreds 
were  released  from  the  different  state  pri- 
sons, who,  but  for  the  late  revolution,  would 
probably  have  fallen  miserable  victims  to 
the  Robespierrian  tyranny;  and  the  infa- 


mous decree  of  the  convention,  for  refusing 

3uarter  to  the  English  and  Hanoverian  sof 
iery,  was  formally  rescinded.  The  in- 
surgents of  the  departments  of  La  Vendee 
and  La  Loire  had  never  been  completely 
subdued,  and  thousands  were  still  sheltered 
in  the  natural  recesses  of  that  romantic 
country,  under  their  leaders,  Charette  and 
Stofflet.  A  general  amnesty,  however,  be- 
ing now  published,  they  almost  universally 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  convention. 
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Although  it  is  not  the  proper  business 
of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  civil 
history,  yet  there  are  a  number  of  promi- 
nent events  in  the  public  concerns  of  our 
own  country,  which  cannot  with  propriety  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  more  especial- 

aad  ader  having  been  doomed  to  hear  in  that  as- 
sembly where  his  name  had  but  lately  struck 
every  mind  with  terror,  the  oiy  of  **  Down  with 
the  tjrrant ;"  he  was  hurried  with  his  brother,  St 
Just,  Couthon,  and  Le  Bas,  to  the  prison  of  the 
Conciergorie,  At  the  moment  wheit  ne  was  going 
to  be  seized,  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  with 
a  pistol-shot,  but  he  only  shattered  his  under  jaw. 
He  was  immediately  fed  into  the  lobby  of  the 
meeting-hall,  and  then  shut  up  in  the  Concier- 
gene.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  antichamber  of  the 
committee,  a  slig[ht  dressing  was  put  upon  his 
wound ;  when  wishing  to  wipe  away  the  blood 
with  which  his  month  was  filled,  he  was  presented 
with  a  cloth  already  moist  with  blood;  this  he 
pushed  away,  on  which  one  of  his  attendants  ad- 
dresBirig  him  said,  '*  It  is  blood,  it  is  what  thou 
likest"  On  requesting  that  pen  and  ink  might  be 
brought  him,  his  jailer  said,  *<What  dost  thou 
want  with  it  ?  Is  it  to  write  to  thy  Maker  7  Thou 
wilt  see  him  without  delay  !'*  On  his  way  to  execu- 
tion the  mob  stopped  him  before  the  house  where 
he  lived;  some  women  danced  before  the  can, 
and  one  of  them  cried  out  to  hhn,  "  Thy  execution 
mtoxicates  me  with  joy !  Descend  to  hell,  with 
the  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  all  mothers !"  The 
executioner,  when  about  to  put  him  to  death,  tore 
die  dressing  off  his  wound ;  he  uttered  a  horrible 
cry ;  his  under  jaw  separated  from  the  upper ;  and 
his  head  presented  a  most  hideous  spectacle.  He 
died  at  the  a^e  of  35.  The  following  epitaph  was 
written  for  hun :  '*  Passenger,  lament  not  his  fiita. 
for  were  he  hving  thou  wouldst  be  dead."  Of 
all  the  public  characters  produced  by  the  French 
revoluuon.  none  has  left  a  name  so  abhorred  as 
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ly  as  many  of  them  closely  stand  connect- 
ed with  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  was  depending 
when  the  British  parliament  was  suddenly 
convoked,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1792. 
The  conduct  of  some  democratic  societies, 
and  the  applications  of  their  members  to 
the  French  assembly, had  excited  alarm; 
and  the  king,  who  had  ordered  the  militia  to 
be  embodied,  informed  the  two  houses  that 
events  had  ^^ecently  occurred,  which  re* 
quired  the  greatest  vigilance  and  exertion 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious advantages  so  long  enjoyed  by  this 
nation.  The  seditious  practices,  which 
had  been  checked  for  a  time,  "  had  of  late,** 
his  majesty  observed,  **  been  more  openly 
renewed,  and  with  increased  activity.^ 
The  spirit  of  disorder  had  shown  itself  ia 
*^  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection  :'*  the  indus- 
try employed  to  diffuse  discontent  appear* 
eo  to  proceed  from  "  a  design  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  our  happy  constitution, 
and  the  subversion  of  aU  order  and  ?ovem* 
ment ;"  and  this  design  had  evidentrv  been 
pursued  in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign 
countries.  He  had  scrupulously  abstained 
from  all  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  France ;  but  he  could  not  see,  without 
the  most  serious  uneasiness,  the  strong  in- 
dications which  its  rulers  had  given  of  an 
intention  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  other 
countries,  and  pursuing  schemes  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement ;  and  their  views 
against  his  allies,  the  states-general,  he 
particularly  disapproved,  because  not  only 
the  law  of  nations,  but  the  stipulations  of 
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treaties,  opposed  their  pretensions.  Amidst 
these  pounds  of  alarm,  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  take  some  steps  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  naval  and  military  force. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  neglect  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
the  blessings  of  peace,  consistently  with  the 
security  of  his  dominions  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  en^gements.  It  was  a  great 
consolation  to  him  to  reflect,  that  ample  re- 
sources for  vigorous  preparations  would  be 
found  in  the  excess  of  the  revenue  above 
the  ordinary  expenditure.  He  trusted  that 
the  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  repressing  alfseditious  attempts, 
would  be  the  objects  of  immediate  delibe- 
ration, as  the  defence  of  that  constitution 
which  had  so  long  protected  the  liberties 
and  promoted  the  nappiness  of  every  class 
of  his  subjects,  claimed  an  early  and  earnest 
attention. 

Some  parts  of  the  royal  speech  were  ar- 
raigned oy  Lord  Wycombe,  who  said  that 
it  contained  calumnious  animadversions  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
war  in  which  it  threatened  to  involve  us 
could  be  justified  on  our  part  only  by  an 
actual  invasion  from  France.  Mr.  Fox  was 
of  opinion  that  the  alarm  was  excited  by  art 
aod  imposture,  rather  than  hy  real  danger, 
and  that  we  had  more  reason  to  dread  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  than  the  sedi- 
tious intrigues  of  the  people ;  and  he  moved 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  min- 
isterial allegations.  Mr.  Windham  was 
convinced  that  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  ^eat  danger,  from  the  traitorous  machi- 
nations of  the  enemies  of  our  constitution ; 
but  Mr.  Grev  and  Mr.  Sheridan  contended 
that  the  peril  was  merely  imaginary.  Mr. 
Burke  asserted  the  existence  of  a  numerous 
and  zealous  party,  whose  aims  extended  to 
the  reform  or  our  government  according  to 
the  French  model ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
house  would  be  unanimous  in  counteract- 
ing such  execrable  schemes.  A  majority  of 
240  opposed  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
voted  lor  an  address,  grounded  as  usual  on 
the  terms  of  the  speech.  A  similar  answer 
to  the  kin^^s  speech  was  voted  by  the  peers, 
but  not  without  strong  expressions  of  aisap- 

Srobation  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Uie 
larquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Raw- 
don.*  After  another  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress, a  proposal  from  Mr.  Fox,  that  a 
minister  sbouid  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat 
with  the  governing  power,  was  assailed 
with  a  pointed  censure  by  Lord  Sheflield, 
Mt  Jenkinson,t  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Burke, 
who  maintained  that  such  condescension  to 


*  Eari  of  Moiia,  in  Ireland. 

t  Afterwards  Lofid  Hawkabuiyt  and  Eari  of 
liTerpool.— W.  G. 


a  horde  of  monsters  would  reflect  indelible 
disgrace  on  this  country,  but,  that  if  no 
dishonour  attended  it,  yet  that  the  proposed 
measure  did  not  afford  the  least  promise  of 
success.  These  sentiments  generally  pre- 
vailed, and  the  motion  was  rejected  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  division. 

The  kingdom  soon  began  to  resound 
with  exclamations  against  the  arrogant, 
arbitrary,  and  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Jacobin  fkction ;  and  it  was  loudly  aflirmed, 
that  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  every 
kind  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  evifs 
with  which  Europe  was  threatened  by  the 
systematic  diffusion  of  a  wild  spirit  of 
democracy.  Numerous  associations  were 
formed  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty against  the  attempts  of  republicans 
and  levellers;  and  various  addresses  and 

f»amphlets  calculated  for  the  diffusion  of 
oyal  sentiments,  were  distributed  among 
the  people.  Many  of  the  nobility,  and  others, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition,  caught  the  prevailing  alarm,  and 
under  its  inflaence  were  induced  to  join  the 
ministerial  phalanx. 

From  an  apprehension  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  and  other  turbulent  foreigners, 
a  bill  «*for  establishing  reflations  re- 
specting aliens  resident  in  this  kingdom,** 
usually  called  the  alien  bill,  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  peers  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember. This  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ancl  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  as  tending  to  involve  the  na- 
tion in  a  war;  and  they  advised  that  an 
ambassador  should  be  sent  to  France,  to 
assist  in  composing  the  troubles  of  the  con* 
tinent,  and  avert  by  personal  expostulation 
the  danger  which  seemed  to  impend  over 
the  unfortunate  king.  The  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford (son  of  the  minister  who  stood  at  Uie 
head  of  his  majesty*s  council  during  the 
American  war)  was  also  hostile  to  the  bill, 
which,  he  said,  infringed  the  commercial 
treaty ;  but  it  was  supported  by  almost  tiie 
whole  house,  and  sent  to  the  commons  for 
their  concurrence.  It  was  applauded  by  Mr. 
Burke,  in  a  speech  which  not  only  abound- 
ed in  declamations  against  the  French,  but 
contained  severe  strictures  on  the  opinions 
and  behaviour  of  the  leader  of  opposition. 
On  this  occasion,  he  endeavoured  to  render 
his  eloquence  more  impressive  by  drawing  • 
forth  a  dagger,  as  a  sample  of  an  order 
given,  as  be  asserted,  by  a  demoeratio 
Englishman,  for  the  manufacture  of  3000 
such  instruments  at  Birmingham.  With 
rage  and  horror  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance, he  threw  the  weapon  on  the  floor 
saying,  *«This  is  what  you  will  gain  by 
fraternising  with  France.''  Sir  Peter  Burrei 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  lamented  the  nece»* 
sity  of  separating  from  a  friend  (Mr.  Fox) 
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with  whom  they  bad  been  long  accustomed 
to  act ;  but  it  was  imposed  upon  them,  they 
said,  by  the  consideration  or  the  disregard 
recently  shown  by  that  gentleman  to  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Fox 
ridiculed  the  alarm  of  those  whoidreaded 
the  influence  of  French  opinions  in  a  coun- 
try which  enjoyed  a  grreater  portion  of  li- 
berty than  any  other  in  Kurope ;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
declared  that  the  arts,  machinations,  and 
violence  of  the  French  afforded  grounds  for 
the  most  serious  apprehensions,  and  called 
for  the  strictest  vigilance ;  and  the  bill  soon 
received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  reassemblip^  of  parliament  after 
the  recess,  the  kinginUmated  to  both  houses 
his  dismission  of  the  French  agent,  and  ex- 
pressed his  reliance  on  their  supnort  in  ul- 
terior measures  of  precaution  and  defence. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  message.  Lord 
Grenville  inveighed  against  the  atrocious 
act  which  then  enffros^  the  attention  of 
Europe ;  remarked  that  the  promise  of  neu- 
trality given  by  our  court  was  conditional, 
dependm^  on  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
royal  family  of  France ;  and  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  arms  for  the  assistance  of 
our  allies  and  the  prevention  of  the  dan- 
gerous aggrandizement  of  the  French.  E  arl 
Stanhope  said,  that  such  a  war  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  consequently  unjustifia- 
ble ;  the  Earl  of  Derby  thought  that  it  might 
be  easily  and  honourably  avoided ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  opposed  it,  as  not 
required  either  by  good  faith  towards  the 
Dutch  (who  did  not  desire  our  interference 
in  the  affair  of  the  Scheldt)  or  by  any  dan- 
ger which  threatened  this  country.  But 
Sie  speeches  of  the  Earls  of  Carbsle  and 
Darnley,  the  Lords  Stormont  and  Por- 
ohester,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough, manifested  a  strong  spirit  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  an  address  of  support  was  voted 
to  his  majesty. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  deplored  the 
death  of  the  French  king,  and  expatiated 
on  the  enormity  of  those  principles  which 
actuated  the  rulers  of  the  republic,-^prin- 
ciples  which  tended  to  destroy  all  religion, 
morality,  and  social  order,  and  reduce  man- 
kind to  a  state  of  anarchy.  With  such  men, 
he  said,  a  continuance  of  peace  could  not 
be  expected.  They  had  formed  schemes 
of  arbitrary  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
neutral  powers ;  aimed  at  a  total  change  of 
the  government  of  those  countries  in  which 
their  arms  should  happen  to  prevail ;  and 
proposed  a  subversion  of  the  long-esta- 
blished law  of  nations,  and  the  propagation 
of  a  general  spirit  of  revolutionaiy  insur- 
rection. After  unsatisfactory  explanations 
of  an  obnoxious  decree,  and  palliations  of 
offensive  proeeedings,  their  agent  in  Eng- 
land had  perdisiedm  what  was  equivalent 


to  the  avowal  of  every  thing  dangerous  to 
Great  Britain,  and  had  thrown  out  menaced 
of  hostility  too  obvious  to  be  misunderstood. 
Mr.  Fox  admitted,  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
assist  the  Dutch,  if  they  should  demand 
our  aid ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  we  ought 
to  force  them  into'  a  war  replete  with  dan- 
ger to  themselves,  as  this  constraint  would 
be  an  abuse  of  treaty.  He  allowed  that 
the  decree  of  fraternity  was  an  insult  to  the 
world ;  but  it  was  not  a  just  ground  of  war. 
He  blamed  the  ministiy  for  insisting  on 
security  in  terms  not  sufuciently  precise,  as 
this  was  not  the  way  to  obtain  satisfaction. 
The  object  of  the  contest  ought  to  be  clearly 
stated ;  otherwise  the  return  of  peace  might 
be  long  retarded.  If  the  court  imagined 
that  all  Europe  was  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  the  peril 
would  not  be  increased  by  proposing  terms 
before  we  should  engage  in  war.  The  real 
cause  of  the  war,  he  added,  might  be 
traced  to  the  desire  of  restoring  despotism 
in  France ;  a  motive  which  he  highly  dis- 
approved, though  he  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  existing  government  of 
that  country.  Afler  other  speeches  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  an  address  corres- 
ponding with  the  message  passed  without 
a  division. 

The  next  communication  from  the  king 
announced  the  French  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. It  was  alleged  by  the  convention, 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  persisted 
(more  particularly  since  the  revolution  of 
the  10th  August^  1792)  in  givipg  proofs 
of  his  attachment  to  the  coalition  of  princes, 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  gro- 
vernment  of  France,  had  violated  in  vari- 
ous instances  the  treaty  of  1^86,  equipped 
an  armament  against  the  republic,  and  se- 
duced the  staotholder  into  a  similar  mea- 
sure of  hostility.  The  royal  message  cen- 
sured this  '^  wanton  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion, "  and  called  for  the  **  zealous  exertions 
of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,"  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  just  and  necessary  war. 

On  the  12th  of  February  Lord  Grenville 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  thanking 
him  for  his  gracious  communication,  and 
assuring  him  of  the  determination  of  the 
house  to  support  his  majesty^s  government 
in  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  involved.  An  amendment  from 
Earl  Stanhope,  calculated  to  ascertain  Uie 
object  of  the  war,  and  one  from  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  tending  to  make  the  war 
merely  defensive,  and  to  accelerate  a  nego- 
tiation, were  rejected  by  the  peers ;  and 
the  motion  of  ihe  secretary  received  the 
assent  of  the  house. 

In  the  lower  house,  Mr.  Pitt  analyzed 
the  French  declaration  of  war,  and  stigma- 
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tized  the  "  gfronndless  pretences*'  by  which 
it  was  supported ;  and  as  Ve  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  choice,  but  were  forced  into  a 
war,  he  hoped  that  the  zeal  of  the  people 
would  second  the  riews  of  the  court.  Mr. 
Tot  was  willing  to  agree  to  an  address 
which  should  merely  promise  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  house  in  defensiw  hostilities; 
but  he  could  not  vote  for  one  which  im- 
Duted  unnroYoked  aggression  to  the  French. 
Mr.  Burke  said,  that  a  more  necessary  or 
justifiable  war  than  that  in  which  we  were 
preparing  to  engage  could  not  be  con- 
ceived ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  strongly  argued 
ajgainst  its  supposed  necessity,  and  par- 
ticularly condemned  the  absurdity  of  mak- 
ing infidelity  a  ground  of  war,  as  the  sword 
was  not  a  proper  instrument  for  the  propa- 
ffation  of  reli^on.  The  address  framed  hj 
the  minister  was  then  adopted ;  and  consi- 
derable additions  were  made  to  the  naval 
and  military  force. 

The  subject  of  the  war  again  came  under 
discussion  on  the  18th  of  February,  when 
Mr.  Fox  urged  the  house  to  adopt  several 
resolutions,  condemning  all  forcible  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  government  of  any 
country,  denying  that  the  ministry  had 
taken  proper  measures  to  avoid  a  war,  and 
dissuading  his  majesty  from  entering  into 
any  engagement  which  might  prevent  him 
from  concluding  a  separate  peace.  This 
sobject  was  afterwards  resumed,  when  Mr. 
Grey  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  accus- 
ing his  advisers  of  having  plun^rd  their 
country  into  an  unnecessary  war.  These 
pro]>o8itions  were  rejected ;  as  was  also  a 
motion  from  Mr.  Sheridan  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  those  reports  of  sedi- 
tion which  had  been  so  studiously  propa- 
gated. 

Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  their  opposition  to  a  bill 
introduced  to  prevent  traitorous  correspond- 
ence, in  trade,  or  in  other  respects,  with 
the  king's  enemies.  They  affirmed  that  it  in- 
volved an  aibitracy  extension  of  the  act  of 
the  twenty-fifUi  year  of  Edward  III. ;  that 
it  would  lead  to  perjury,  and  put  any  man 
in  the  power  of  a  malignant  adversanr ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  bill  by 
which  we  should  ^n  less,  and  our  enemies 
lose  less,  than  if  it  were  not  enacted,  fiut 
the  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Burke  said, 
that  it  was  framed  in  the  spirit,  if  not  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  of  former  acu,  and 
that  its  rigour  was  not  greater  than  the  ur- 

S^ncy  of  the  crisis  required.  On  a  division, 
e  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
In  the  upper  house,  it  was  opposed  with 
rigour,  particularly  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  who  pronoanoed  it  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  equity  and  an  invasion  of  the 
constitution.    He,  on  the  same  occasion, 


took  a  review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
on  every  ground  recommended  peace. 

A  memorial  which  had  been  presented 
by  Lord  Auckland  to  the  states-general, 
proposing  the  subjection  of  some  of  the 
detestable  regicides  to  the  sword  of  the 
law,  was  reprobated  by  several  Mnembers 
of  both  houses,  as  mingling  purposes  of 
vengeance  with  the  views  of  defence  and 
security ;  but  the  motions  of  censure  were 
rejected  with  little  hesitation. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  a  number  of  petitions 
to  the  Commons  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  and  many 
other  towns,  praying  for  a  parliamentary 
reform,  were  taken  into  consideration.  The 
application  of  **  the  friends  of  the  people" 
for  this  important  object,  chiefly  drew  the 
attention  of  the  house.  They  stated,  that 
less  than  15,000  persons,  out  of  three  mil- 
lions of  male  adults,  elected  the  major  part 
of  the  assembly ;  that  the  right  of  voting 
was  not  reflated  by  any  uniform  or  ra- 
tional principles;  that  the  extent  of  pri- 
vate parliamentary  patronage  was  an  abuse 
whicn  tended  to  exclude  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  from  any  substantial  influence 
in  elections ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution required  a  frequent  renewal  of 
choice,  instead  of  the  continuance  of  the 
same  members  to  the  seventh  year^  Mr. 
Grey  eloquently  exposed  the  defects  and 
grievances  of  the  present  system,  and  moved 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Windham 
said,  that  the  blemishes  of  the  constitution 
could  not  be  corrected  without  the  risk  of 
destroying  its  excellencies,  and  that  the 
proposed  experiment  might  lead  to  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  Mr.  Erskine  en- 
larged on  the  prevailing  abuses ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Mormn^ton  considered  them  as 
unworthy  of  notice,  when  compared  with 
the  benefits  of  the  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Pitt  did  not  think  that  the  peo- 
ple were  desirous  of  a  reform ;  and  he  de- 
precated the  attempt  in  these  perturbed 
times.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox  defend- 
ed the  propriety  of  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  complaint,  and  repelled  the  ob- 
jections to  the  particular  time,  by  arguing 
that  an  acquiescence  in  moderate  and  con- 
stitutional requests  would  tend  to  silence 
clamour  and  allay  discontent,  and  woidd 
thus  baffle  the  schemes  of  seditious  revolu- 
tionists. A  majorit)r  of  241,  however, 
voted  against  the  inquiry. 

The  slave-trade  was  productive  of  fresL 
debates,  without  the  adoption  of  any  de- 
cisive measures.  With  regard  to  the  trade 
of  India,  it  was  the  wish  of  many  that  it 
might  be  opened ;  but,  when  the  company 
petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  the 
continuance  of  the  monopoly  was  deemed 
advisable  on  the  grouna  of  expediency. 
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though  it  was  rendered  less  strict  than  it 
had  been  under  the  former  regulations. 
The  system  of  government,  established  for 
that  country  by  the  a6t  of  1784,  was  also 
considered  as  worthy  of  retention.  On  the 
S3d  of  May,  Mr.  Dundas  pronounced  an 
elaborate  speech  in  favour  of  those  objects ; 
and  the  bill  which  he  had  framed  met  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  11th  of 
June. 

The  supplies  demanded  by  the  minister, 
and  readily  voted  by  the  commons,  were 
j6 16,698,000.  The  seamen  and  marines 
were  54,000 ;  the  guards  and  ^rrisons  ex- 
ceeded 27,000  men.  Four  millions  and  a 
half  were  borrowed  on  this  occasion;  and 
some  taxes,  at  first  intended  to  be  merely 
temporary,  were  continued  in  consequence 
of  this  loan. 

The  war  had  scarcely  commenced,  before 
its  ruinous  eflfects  upon  trade  began  to  be 
developed.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
exportation  to  France ;  the  disappointment 
in  the  large  speculations  into  which  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  had  entered, 
and  the  effects  produced  upon  the  enor- 
mous issue  of  paper  money  by  the  alarms 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  country, 
produced  a  number  of  bankruptcies,  ex- 
ceeding all  that  had  over  happened  in  tlie 
most  calamitous  times.  To  relieve  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  to  enable 
them  to  bear  up  under  this  pressure,  an  act 
was  passed,  aAer  some  animated  discus- 
sions in  the  house  of  commons,  **  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  direct  that  excheauer  bills 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  should  be 
issued,  to  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by 
them  laid  out  under  regulations  and  restric- 
tions for  the  assistance  and  accommodation 
of  such  persons  as  may  apply,  and  who 
shall  give  such  commissioners  proper  se- 
curity for  the  sums  that  mav  be  advanced 
for  a  time  to  be  limited."  This  act,  which 
offered  a  very  seasonable  and  indispensable 
relief  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  passed 
the  lords  in  two  days,  and  on  the  dth  of 
May  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  depression  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  by  the  operation  of 
the  war,  had  induced  a  number  of  grentle- 
men  of  great  property  and  influence  m  the 
state  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  more  judi- 
cious system  of  husbandry  than  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  a  board  of  agriculture  was 
accordingly  established  by  authority,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, the  original  projector  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Oh  17th  of  June,  when  a  prorogation 
was  expected,  Mr.  Fox  took  an  opportunity 
of  recommending  a  speedy  negotiation,  as 
the  French  had  been  so  far  checked  that 


no  around  of  alarm  for  our  security  or  thai 
of  Sie  Dutch  could  be  truly  alleged.  But 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt  contended  that  no 
government  with  which  we  could  safely 
treat,  existed  in  France,  and  a  majority  of 
140  voted  for  a  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  inthis  session,  ought  not  to  pass 
without  some  notice.  The  Catholics  had 
chosen  from  among  themselves  a  general 
committee  of  delegates,  which  sat  at  Dub- 
lin, whose  province  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  interest  of  the  Catholics,  as  a  distinct 
bodj ;  and  a  numerous  association,  con- 
sisting indiscriminately  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  had  recently  been  established, 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  whose  object  it  was  to  obtain  a 
complete  ejnancipation  for  the  Catholics, 
and  a  radical  reform  of  parliament,  on  the 
principles  of  universal  suffrage  and  annuai 
election.* 

In  the  preceding  session  of  1792,  the 
government  had  made  some  concessions  to 
tne  Catholics,  by  which  all  le^l  obstruc- 
tions to  their  intermarraiges  with  Protesi- 

*The  Editor  of  thit  tteraotype  ediiion,  while 
yet  a  student  at  the  BelfiMt  Academy,  under  the 
■uperintendence  of  the  Rev.  William  Bruce,  wae 
■worn  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the.  United 
Iriehmen,  in  the  autumn  of  1796.  The  principal 
original  objects  of  that  aaaociation,  which  wae  in- 
stituted by  Proteatanta  alone,  but  eventually  em- 
braced a  vaat  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  were 
"  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  Roman  CathoUoi, 
and  a  lioerel  reform  in  parliament,"  but  not  a  ra- 
diad  reform,  on  the  principles  (^  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  election ;  but  when  their  constitutiooal 
endeavours  to  e^;tuate  those  objects  became  hope- 
less, their  viewt  were  changed,  and.  without  al- 
tering the  literal  obligation  of  their  oath,  their 
designs  were  extended  to  a  political  separation 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  ohliganoo, 
which,  not  beins  in  itself  treasonable,  was  made 
so  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had  a  retroapfctive 
effect  upon  all  those  who  did  not  come  forward 
and  abjure  the  association  :— 

**  In  the  awial  presence  9f  Gk>d,  I,  A.  B.,  do  vo- 
luntarily declare  that  I  will  penevere  in  endea- 
vouring to  forma  brotherhood  of  afiectioo  among 
Irishmen  of  eyery  religious  persuasion ;  and  that 
1  will  also  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain 
an  equal,  full,  and  adequate  representation  of  all 
the  Mople  of  Ireland. 

**  I  do  further  declare*  that  neither  hopes,  feaiv, 
rewards,  or  punishments,  shall  ever  indure  me, 
directly  or  inairectly,  to  inform  on  or  give  evidence 
against  any  member  or  members  of  this  or  similar 
societies,  for  any  act  or  expression  of  tkeirR.  done 
or  made  oollectively  or  individually,  in  or  mit  of 
this  society,  in  pninuanoe  of  the  spirit  of  this  obli- 
gation." 

The  members  of  the  society  recognised  each 
other  by  a  tign  ;  which,  having  been  dinoovered 
some  time  in  the  year  1797,  was  discontinued. 
The  rebellion  finally  broke  out  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1796.  four  days  afler  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgereld,  by  whom  the  insurgent  army  was  to* 
have  been  conmianded. — W.  G. 
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ants  were  remoTed.  The  riffht  of  taking 
apprentices  and  of  keeping  scnools  was  re- 
stored to  them,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
practise  at  the  bar.  But  the  flrrand  code 
of  disabilities  still  remained  in  force. 

The  English  cabinet  seemed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alarming  and  agitated  state 
of  the  country,  to  be  fully  convinced  that 
some  decisive  measures  of  redress  must 
now  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  Catholics, 
and  Lord  Westmoreland  (lord-lieutenant^ 
was  instructed  in  the  course  of  his  speecn 
to  the  two  houses  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session,  strongly  to  recommend 
**  such  measures  as  might  be  most  likely 
to  strengthen  and  cement  a  general  union 
of  sentiment  among  all  classes  and  de- 
scriptions of  his  majesty's  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  support  of  the  established  consti- 
tution.** 

Early  in  March,  the  expected  bill  of  re* 
lief  was  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and,  in  its  original  form,  it  appeared 
well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended. The  influence  of  the  executive 
govemment  was  in  this  instance  no  less 
laudably  than  powerfully  and  seasonably 
exerted ;  but  it  had  strong  obstacles  to  en- 
counter with  a  great  majority  of  the  house. 
Some  of  these  exceptions  were  admitted, 
others  were  rejected.  The  chief  enacting 
clause,  enabling  the  Catholics  to  exercise 
«iid  enjoy  all  civil  and  military  offices  and 
places  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  crown, 
was  almost  paral;|^zed  by  the  subsequent 
restrictionSf^that  it  should  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  enable  any  Roman  Catholic  to 
sit  or  vote  in  either  house  of  parliament, 
or  to  fill  the  ofllce  of  lord-lieutenant,  or 
lord-chancellor,  or  judffe  in  either  of  the 
three  courts  of  record  or  admiralty,  or 
keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  secretary  of  state, 
lieutenant  or  custos  rotulorum  of  counties, 
or  privy-counsellor,  or  master  in  chancery, 
or  a  ffeneral  on  the  staff,  or  sheriff,  or  sub- 
sberilf  of  any  county,  with  a  number  of 
other  disqualificatiQns.  The  bill,  at  length, 
modified  with  these  restrictions,  passed 
with  few  dissentient  voices  into  a  law;  and 
thoQ^  it  stopped  far  short  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, ana  bore  no  relation  to  parliament- 
ary reform,  it  was  supposed  to  be.  all  that 
the  executive  (^vernment  could,  at  this 
time,  without  too  violent  an  exertion,  effect. 

The  spirit  of  political  reform,  which 
spread  so  widely  at  this  moment  through* 
out  iSngland  and  Ireland,  had  extended 
itself  to  Scotland,  and  as  is  too  freauently 
the  case,  had  blended  itself  with  the  alloy  of 
enthusiasm  and  theoretic  extravagance.  A 
numerous  association  of  the  advocates  of 
these  principles,  sent  from  various  towns  and 
districts,  met  this  summer  at  Edinburgh, 
aoder  the  pompous  title  of  a  Convxiition  or 


Delegates  for  obtaining  universal  suffraffe 
and  annual  parliaments.  The  extreme  in- 
discretion 01  this  association  was  manifested 
in  their  affected  adoption  of  the  modes  and 
forms  established  in  the  national  assembly 
of  France ;  and  more  especially  in  their  ha- 
bitual use  of  the  obnoxious  term  ^^^CitizenJ'^ 
On  a  sudden,  and  while  the  legality  of  this 
conventional  assembly  was  yet  unquestion- 
ed, divers  of  the  delegates  were  apprehend- 
ed (August,  1793)  on  a  charge  or  sedition, 
and  brought  to  tnal  before  toe  high  court 
of  iusticiary,  by  which  they  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  by  the  judges  of  that 
tribunal  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas 
for  the  term  o{  fourteen  years,  to  such  place 
as  his  majesty  should  judge  proper.  Of 
this  number  were  Mr.  Muir,  one  of  the  fa- 
culty of  advocates  at  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Ge- 
rald, whose  defence  attracted  much  notice ; 
and  Mr.  Skirving,  and  Mr.  Margarot,  who 
were  soon  afterwards  conveyed,  in  a  go- 
vernment transport,  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans  to  the  settlement  of  Botany 
Bay.  The  same  severe  fate  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  whose  zeal  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Unitarian  principles  in  religion 
had  induced  him  to  fix  his  residence  at 
Dundee,  where  he  had  opened  a  chapel  and 
collected  a  cong^egration.  Tliis  gentleman 
had  been  engaged  in  printing  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Scotland,  of  which,  however, 
he  was  not  the  author,  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  for  which  publication  he  was  tried 
before  the  circuit  court  of  justiciary,  at 
Dundee,  and,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  transported 
for  seven  years. 

Government,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war,  and  with  that  view  a  con- 
vention was  signed,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  between  our  court  and  that  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  stipulating  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities  till  the  French  should 
relinquish  all  their  conquests.  A  treaty 
was  soon  afterwards  concluded  with  the 
Landffrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  for  a  subsi- 
diary body  of  8000  men ;  a  number  which, 
by  a  subsequent  agreement,  was  extended 
to  12,000.  A  subsidy  was  also  voted  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  engaged  (for 
200,000  pounds  per  annum)  to  keep  up  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  to  be  employed  in 
the  particular  defence  of  his  dominions, 
an^  in  general  service  against  the  eneniy. 
A  compact  of  alliance  was  adjusted  with 
Spain,  one  with  Naples,  and  others  with 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Portugal.  Besides 
the  stipulations  of  vigorous  hostility,  it  was 
agreea  that  the  conduct  of  other  powers 
should  be  watched  with  extraordinary  cir- 
cumspection, lest  they  should  abuse  thdr 
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professed  neutrality  by  protecting  the  com- 
merce or  property  of  the  French. 

The  misfortunes  sustained  by  the  con- 
federates in  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign 
of  1793,  stimulated  the  British  cabinet  to 
greater  vigour  of  exertion ;  and  a  confident 
hope  was  excited  of  the  speedy  decline  of 
that  spkit  which  appeared  to  the  premier 
to  have  been  supported  chiefly  by  a  system 
of  paper  currency,  and  by  the  influence  of 
a  despotic  government. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of 
parliament,  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1794, 
the  king  observed,  that  he  and  his  subjects 
were  engaged  in  a  momentous  contest,  on 
the  issue  of  which  depended  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constitution,  laws,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  and  the  security  of 
all  civil  society.  Having  mentioned  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the 
confederate  powers,  he  added,  that  the 
circumstances  by  which  their  Airther  pro- 
gress had  been  impeded,  not  only  proved 
the  necessity  of  vigour  and  perseverance, 
but  confirmed  the  expectation  of  ultimate 
success.  Their  enemies,  his  majesty  ob- 
served, had  derived  the  means  of  tempo- 
rary exertion  from  a  system  which  had  en- 
abled them  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  a  numerous  people ; 
but  these  efforts,  productive  as  they  had 
been  of  internal  discontent  and  confusion, 
tended  rapidly  to  exhaust  the  national  and 
real  strength  of  the  country.  He  regretted 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war;  but 
he  thought  he  should  ill  consult  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  his  people,  if  he  desired 
peace  on  any  grounds  exclusive  of  a  due 
provision  for  their  permanent  safety,  and 
for  the  independence  and  security  of  Eu- 
rope. Again  referring  to  the  '*  true  grounds 
of  the  war,"  he  begged  parliament  to  recol- 
lest  that  an  attack  had  been  made  on  him 
and  his  allies,  founded  on  nrinciples  tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  oi  all  property, 
to  the  subversion  of  the  laws  ana  religion 
of  every  civilized  nation,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  a  horrible  system  of  ra- 
pine, anarchy,  and  impiety. 

The  address  on  his  majesty's  speech  was 
warmly  supported  by  Lord  Auckland,  who 
inveighed  in  strong  terms  against  the  French 
goyernment,  and  execrated  that  spirit  of 
tmpiety,  despotism,  inhumanity,  and  ra- 
pine, which  defied  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  man.  He  allowed  that  the  republican 
leaders  had  shown  considerable  abilities, 
and  had  called  into  action  a  most  formida- 
ble force ;  but  he  trusted  that  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  would  be  able  to  stem  the 
torrent,  and  rescue  the  civilized  world  from 
the  danger  of  anarchy  and  ruin.  The 
Earl  of  Guilford  wished  for  a  speedy  nego- 
tiation, as  we  had  rushed  into  the  war 


without  necessity;  and  he  proposed  an 
amendment  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  Duke 
of  Portland  justified  the  war  as  strictly  de- 
fensive, and  as  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  political  and 
civil  liberty,  law  and  order.  Earl  Spencer 
pursued  the  same  line  of  argument;  and 
the  Earl  of  Coventry,  with  egual  zeal, 
supported  the  cause  of  hostility.  The 
Dake  of  Norfolk  asserted,  that  he  had  as 
strong  a  zeal  for  the  support  of  our  con- 
stitution as  any  peer  of  the  realm,  but  he 
was  not  impel  lea  by  that  zeal  to  an  en- 
couragement of  the  w^ar,  as  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  our  happy  establishments  were 
endangered  by  the  proceedings  of  l^e 
French.  The  Earl  or  Derby  wished  that 
the  object  of  the  war  might  be  defined; 
but  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  marked  out  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  It  was  not,  as  it  had  been 
called  by  many,  a  war  of  kings.  It  was 
o(  a  much  more  important  nature,  being  di- 
rected to  the  preservation  of  general  order, 
religion,  and  morality.  Lord  Grenville 
also  animadverted  on  the  declarations,  the 
opinions,  and  the  conduct,  of  the  different 
parties  in  France,  and  endeavoured  to  show, 
from  the  convulsed  state  of  that  country, 
the  fallacy  of  all  hopes  of  a  successful  ne- 
gotiation. On  a  division,  the  supporters 
of  the  address  were  97,  while  only  12  peers 
voted  for  the  amendment. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  address 
was  moved  by  Lord  Clifden,  and  supoorted 
in  a  very  luminous  speech  by  Lord  Morn- 
ington,*  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, Mr.  Dundas,t  and  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was 
opposed  by  Earl  Wycombe,  Colonel  Tarl- 
ton,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
Mr.  Fox ;  but  their  opposition  proved  so 
unavailing,  that  the  onginal  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  277  to  59. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Lord  Ardeo 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  a  supply  ol 
85,000  seamen,  including  12,115  marines, 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year ;  and  on 
the  3d  of  the  following  month  he  further 
moved  that  the  land  forces  should  consist 
of  60,244  men,  including  3382  invalids, 
both  of  which  motions  were  carried. 

To  guard  against  an  invasion  with  which 
the  French  menaced  this  country,  a  bill  was 
enacted  for  the  augmentation  of  the  mili- 
tia ;  and  the  court  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  volunteer  companies,  both  of  caval- 
ry and  infantry,  not  only  with  that  view, 
but  also  for  the  suppression  of  riots. 

On  Mohday,  the  28th  of  April,  Mr.  Dun- 
das  delivered  a  message  from  his  majesty, 
importing  that  a  treaty  had  been  entered 

*  Afterward!  Marouis  Welleiley,  eklest  tvo» 
tber  of  the  Duke  of  WelliiigtoD.— W.  G. 
t  Afterwards  Lord  MelviUe^  4b. 
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into  with  the  states-gneneral  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  his 
Prussian  majesty  should  furnish  62,000 
troops,  which  was  30,000  beyond  his  con- 
tingent, for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  by 
bis  firitannic  majesty  £50,000  a  month, 
iB100,000  for  forage,  ^6400,000  to  put  the 
army  in  motion,  and  dSlOO,000  on  their  re- 
turn, which  in  one  year  would  amount  to 
£1,200,000,  out  of  which  the  states-general 
were  to  pay  £400,000. 

A  message  from  the  king,  more  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  interests  of  this 
country,  was  soon  after  delivered.  It  re- 
ferred to  the  seditious  practices  of  demo- 
cratic societies,  and  intimated  the  necessity 
of  takinor  measures  for  bafflin?  their  dan- 
gerous designs.  The  papers  belonging  to 
these  clubs  were  examined  by  a  commit- 
tee; and  a  report  was  soon  presented  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  affirmed,  as  the  result  of 
the  inqui^,  that  the  "  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional information"  and  the  *'  London 
Corresponding  Society,"  under  the  pre- 
tence of  reform,  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
the  government;  that  other  associations, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pursued 
the  same  object ;  that  they  had  endeavour- 
ed to  promote  a  general  convention  of  the 
people ;  that  they  had  provided  arms  for 
the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  their  ne- 
fimous  purposes ;  that  meetings  of  popular 
delegates  took  place  at  Edinburgh  in  1792 
and  the  following  year;  that  their  proceed- 
ings were  regulated  on  the  French  model ; 
and  that,  after  the  dispersion  of  this  con- 
vention, the  two  leading  societies  exerted 
their  efforts  to  procure  a  similar  meeting  in 
England,  which  should  supersede  the  au- 
thority of  parliament. 

Having  expatiated  on  the  fla^tious 
schemes  of  these  societies,  the  minister 
proposed  that  the  habeoM  corpus  act  should 
be  suspended  in  cases  of  treason  and  sedi- 
tion. Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion  that  this 
stretch  of  Dower  was  not  justified  by  the 
evidence  which  had  been  adduced  against 
the  associations ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  depre- 
cated, as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous, 
the  grant  of  an  arbitrary  power  of  imprison- 
ment :  but  Mr.  fiurke  was  convinced  that 
the  power  in  question  would  not  be  abused, 
aod  that  it  would  be  attended  with  salutary 
effects ;  and  Mr.  Windham  advised  the 
strongest  measures  of  coercion.  The  bill 
of  suspension  was  rapidly  enacted;  and 
after  spirited  debates,  an  address  was  voted, 
promising  the  strenuous  co-operation  of  the 
two  houses  with  the  executive  power  for 
the  suppression  of  all  seditious  attempts 
ami  treasonable  conspiracies. 

Although  the  state  trials,  pending  at  this 
crisis,  served  to  heighten  the  alarm  which 
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80  universally  prevailed,  the  happy  re- 
sult of  those  trials  tended  not  a  little  to 
allay  the  general  apprehensions,  and  to  re- 
store the  public  mind  to  its  proper  tone. 
At  the  spnng  assizes  in  this  year,  held  at 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  Man- 
chester, a  strenuous  advocate  for  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  at  whose  house  meetings 
for  political  purposes  were  statedly  held, 
was  indicted  for  conspiring  with  ninO 
other  persons  to  overturn  the  constitution 
by  force  of  arms,  and  to  assist  the  French 
in  case  of  invasion.  To  establish  this 
charge,  involving  in  its  consequences  not 
only  the  character  but  the  life  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  principal  evidence  adduced  was 
a  spy  of  the  name  of  Dunn,  whose  testi- 
mony was  so  contradictory  and  absurd, 
that  the  prosecution  was  even  abandoned 
by  the  counsel  for  the  crown;  and  Mr. 
Walker  was  honourably  acquitted,  without 
being  put  upon  his  defence;  while  his 
wretched  accuser  was  committed  to  prison, 
to  take  his  trial  for  perjury. 

On  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  beingr  pro- 
nounced by  the  jury,  under  direction  of 
the  bench,  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Walker,  said : — 

**  I  hope,  Mr.  Walker,  thM  this  will  be  an  admo- 
nition to  vou  to  keep  better  company  in  future." 

Mr.  WaUstT — **  I  have  been  in  no  bad  companvt 
my  lord,  except  in  that  of  the  wretch  who  gtanas 
behind  me ;  nor  is  there  a  word  or  an  action  of 
my  life  in  which  the  public  are  at  all  interested 
that  I  wish  unsaid,  or  undone,  or  that,  under  simi 
lar  circumstances,  I  would  not  repeat " 

Mr.  JuMtice  Heath — **  You  have  been  honours 
bly  acquitted,  sir;  and  the  witness  against  you  is 
committed  for  peijury." 

The  trial  of  two  persons  at  Edinburgh^ 
who  had  been  committed  on  a  charge  of 
high-treason,  took  place  under  a  special 
commission,  in  the  month  of  September,, 
in  this  year.  On  the  third  day  of  that 
month,  Kobert  Watt,  a  man  without  a  local 
habitation,  and  a  spy  by  profession,  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  This 
man,  it  appeared,  had  formed  a  romantic 
project  for  seizing  by  force  upon  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  upon  the  persons 
of  the  principal  judicial  ana  municipal  offi- 
cers of  that  city,  together  with  the  bank 
and  the  excise  office.  This  intention  he 
had  communicated  to  several  persons,  who 
all  refused  to  come  into  his  plans,  except 
one  David  Downie,  an  illiterate  mechanic. 
That  Watt  had  conspired  to  levy  war 
against  the  king,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
but  as  he  had  not  actually  levied  it,  it  was 
contended  that  his  offence  did  not  come 
within  the  proper  and  legal  construction  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  IIL  But  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  trial  waa 
the  prisoner's  defence,  in  which  he  asserU 
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ed,  and  prodoced  letters  in  conit  from  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas,  in  support  of  that  asser- 
tion, that  he  had  been  retained  as  a  spy  in 
Vhe  service  of  ^yernment,  and  had  received 
money  from  them  for  his  services.*^  The 
prisoner's  counsel,  therefore,  contended, 
that  what  their  client  had  done  was  with 
no  other  view  than  to  arrive  more  complete* 
ly  at  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  those 
persons  whose  conduct  he  was  to  observe, 
and  by  appearing  zealous  in  the  same  cause 
to  cover  his  real  intentions,  of  betraying 
these  counsels,  and  bringing  to  punishment 
the  enemies  of  their  sovereigrn.  This  sin- 
gular defence  did  not  avail  the  prisoner ; 
the  jury  pronounced  him  guilty,  the  judge 
passed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  him, 
and  the  executioner  perfonned  his  duty. 
Downie  was  also  convicted  and  condemned, 
but  the  jury  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
and  the  royal  clemency  was  extended  to- 
wards him. 

While  the  public  mind  was  still  in  a 
high  state  of  fermentation,  and  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  state  trials  in  the  north, 
and  those  that  were  now  pending  in  the 
British  metropolis,  a  dreadful  rumour  was 
on  a  sudden  raised,  of  a  design  to  assassi- 
nate the  king.  The  persons  implicated  in 
this  charge,  were  one  Le  Maitre,  apprentice 
to  a  watchmaker,  in  Denmark-street ;  Wil- 
liam Higgins,  apprentice  to  a  chymist,  in 
Fleet-street,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Smith,  who  kept  a  book-stall  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Their  accuser  was  a 
youn^  man  of  the  name  of  Upton,  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  watchmaker.  The  conspi- 
rators, who  all  resided  in  London,  were  ap- 
prehended by  a  warrant  from  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  upderwent  several  examina- 
tions before  the  privy  council.  The  charge, 
resting  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  Up- 
ton, was  to  the  following  effect :  an  instru- 
ment was  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
informer  Upton,  in  the  form  of  a  walking- 
stick,  in  which  was  to  have  been  inserted  a 
brass  tube  of  two  feet  long ;  through  this  tube 
a  poisoned  dart  or  arrow  was  to  have  been 
'blown  by  the  breath  of  the  conspirator  Le 
Maitre,  at  his  majesty,  either  on  the  terrace 
:at  Windsor,  or  in  the  play-house.  The  poi- 
son prepared  was  to  have  been  of  so  subtle 
a  nature,  that  if  the  point  but  glanced  upon 
the  king,  it  was  to  have  produced  instanta- 
neous death.  This  story,  which  set  at  de- 
fiance all  knowledge  of  every  human  art 
and  science,  for  some  time  obtained  credit, 
and  the  persons  accused  were  committed 
for  trial ;  but  after  a  long  and  severe  impri- 
sonment, the  evidence  against  them  was 
found  so  inconsistent,  absurd,  and  incredi- 


*  Mr.  Enkine's  speech  on  Hardy's  trial. 


ble,  that  the  whole  afifair  fell  into  contempt, 
under  the  popular  designation  of  the  pap^ 
gun  plot,  and  the  men  were  without  trial 
set  at  liberty. 

These  transactions  served  only  as  a  pfi>- 
lude  to  the  proceedings  that  were  now 
about  to  take  place  in  the  sessions-house 
at  Clerkenwell,  and  on  which  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country  was  riveted  with  in- 
tense anxiety.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker  in  Piccadil- 
ly, who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Loii-> 
don  Corresponding  Socie^ ;  Daniel  Adams, 
the  secretary  to  the  .Society  for  Constita- 
tional  Information;,  John  Home  Tooke, 
the  philologist ;  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce, 
preceptor  to  Lord  Mahon ;  John  Thelwall, 
the  political  lecturer;  Thomas  Holcrofl, 
the  dramatist;  J.  A.  Bonney;  Steward 
Kyd ;  John  Richer ;  and  John  Baxter,  were 
all  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  the 
president  of  the  special  commission,  Loid 
Chief-justice  Eyre.  The  indictment  was 
of  uncommon  length,  and  contained  charges 
of  no  less  than  nine  overt  acts  of  highnrea- 
son,  all  resolving  themselves  into  the  gene- 
ral charge,  that  these  persons  did  conspire 
to  summon  delegates  to  a  national  conven- 
tion with  a  view  to  subvert  the  government, 
to  levy  war  against  the  existing  authorities 
of  the  country,  and  to  depose  the  king 
The  court,  at  the  request  of  the  prisoners, 
determined  that  they  should  be  tried  aepa 
rately,  and  Mr.  Hardy  was  the  first  of  the 
number  put  upon  his  trial. 

The  opening  speech  of  Sir  John  Scott, 
the  attorney-general,  occupied  nine  hours 
in  the  delivery,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
recapitulation  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  le- 
ports  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  written  evidence  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  advertisements,  addresses, 
&c.*  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  of 
several  private  letters,  which  had  been 
seized  among  the  papers  of  the  prisoners. 
Many  of  these  papers  were  in  an  intempe- 
rate and  even  inflammatory  style,  with  re- 
spect to  ministers  and  other  persons  in  an 
thority,  but  none  of  them  could  by  any  fair 
ness  of  construction  be  construed  into  high- 
treason.  On  the  parole  evidence,  the  attor- 
ney-general had  drawn  a  very  candid,  and  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  a  necessary  distinc- 
tion. *^  Some  of  the  witnesses,  he  observ- 
ed, were  above  all  exception ;  and  some 
were  persons  employed  by  the  governioent 
to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  these  so- 
cieties." From  the  witnesses  of  the  former 
description,  nothing  was  extracted  to  esta- 
blish the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  and 
the  latter  were  found  undeserving  of  credit. 
These  men  enumerated  several  instances 

*  See  State  Trials. 
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ofnshand  inflamnmtory  ezpresaions,  not 
peTsonally  affecting  the  prisoner.  Hardy, 
ased  at  different  meetings  of  the  popular 
societies,  which  might  come  under  the  de- 
signation of  sedition,  but  of  any  formal  de* 
sign  to  subvert  the  (^Ternment,  there  exist- 
ed no  evidence  whatever. 

The  grand  object  at  which  these  associa- 
tions aimed,  was  unquestionably  to  effect  a 
reform  in  parliament,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond— universal  suffrage 
and  annual  elections ;  and  as  these  socie- 
ties contained  a  large  portion  of  converts  to 
the  novel  and  extravagant  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Paine,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
of  the  members,  in  the  height  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, believed  that  a  radical  reform  in  par- 
liament upon  democratic  principles,  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  government;  but  this  dicTnot 
amount  to  treason,  nor  even  to  sedition. 
An  attempt  was  made  indeed  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  lawyers,  to  show  that  the  asso- 
ciation in  question  had  armed  themselves 
against  the  government ;  whereas  on  exami- 
nation it  appeared  that  they  had  procured  a 
few  pikes  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
•ttaclcs  of  the  mob  at  Sheffield,  and  other 
populous  places  where  they  held  their  meet- 
ings.* In  the  course  of  the  year  preceding 
the  trials,  the  Corresponding  Society  had 
applied  to  Mr.  Francis,  a  member  of 
parliament,  to  present  their  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  gentleman  de- 
posed, that  upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Hardy, 
their  secretai^,  had  voluntarily  offered  to 
come  forward  and  produce  all  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  society,  to  evince  that 
there  was  nothing  s^itious  in  their  con- 
duct, and  that  their  object  was  merely  par- 
liamentary reform.  The  defence  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  by  Mr.  Er8kine,may  be  considered 
as  a  model  of  forensic  eloquence.  With  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  science,  this  cele- 
brated orator  embwiied  a  wide  range  of  his- 
tory and  literature,  and  a  thorough  acqnaintr 
ance  with  human  life.  Such  attainments, 
invigorated  by  genius,  and  adorned  with 
persuasive  grace,  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  his 
nearers  with  the  most  impressive  eloquence^ 
and  formed  a  defence  inferior  in  no  respect 
to  Tolly's  defence  of  Milo,  constituting,  at 
the  same  time,  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  ora- 
tory of  the  British  bar. 

After  a  number  of  witnesses  had  been 
called  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  prisoner 
was  of  irreproachable  character,  and  that 
he  was  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  man ; 
the  defence  was  concluded  very  ably  by 
Mr.  Gibbs.  The  trial  was  protracted  to  the 


*  See  State  Triala,  Carnage  and  Broomhead's 
Evidence. 


unprecedented  length  of  seven  days,  and 
the  evidence  being  closed,  the  jury  after  a 
short  deliberation  returned  a  verdict  of  noi 
guiliy>^^a,  verdict,  than  which  none  ever 
pronounced  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 
gave  more  general  satisfaction^  or  was  more 
extensively  important  in  its  Qonsequencef. 

Considering  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
kingdom  at  this  time,  the  public  joy  at  the 
acquittal  of  Mr.  Hardy  was  much  more 
general  than  might  hav«  been  imagined. 
Even  many  of  those  who  were  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  societies  in  question,  ap- 
peared to  partake  in  the  triumph,  and  they 
were  probably  not  insensible  to  the  very  ju- 
dicious remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  ac- 
quittal of  Lord  Georffe  Gordon,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Erskine; — ^'1  hate  Lord  George 
Gordon,  but  I  am  glad  he  was  not  con- 
victed of  this  constructive  treason  ;  for  though 
I  hate  him,  I  love  my  country  and  my  sell!" 

**The  acquittal  of  Hardy  gave,"  says 
Dr.  Bisset,  ^'  very  general  satisfaction : 
impartial  friends  to  the  king  and  consti- 
tution were  aware,  that  the  best  security 
of  those  was  the  upright  administration  of 
law,  even  towards  their  enemies ;  and  were 
pleased  that  a  person  was  acquitted,  whose 
proven  act  had  not  contravened  the  statutes 
which  only  established  the  crime  of  trea- 
son."* 

"  Mr.  Hardy^s  deportment,"  sa^s  an  eye- 
witness, *^  through  the  whole  of  his  arduous 
trial,  was  distinguished  by  the  most  ex- 
emplary decorum.  Firm,  temperate,  and 
tranquil,  he  showed  throughout  the  con- 
scious rectitude  of  his  heart."  When  the 
jury  pronounced  the  verdict  of  not  ffuilty, 
he  addressed  them  in  a  few  words  of  grate- 
ful acknowledgment,  which  were  drowned 
in  the  low  but  universal  noise  of  joy  which 
filled  the  court.  On  being  liberated  from 
confinement,  he  was  drawn  in  a  coach  by 
the  rejoicing  multitudes,  first  to  his  own 
house  in  Piccadilly,  and  then  to  his  bro- 
ther's house  in  the  Strand ;  but  before  he 
entered  the  house,  he  went  into  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Martin,  and  was  shown  to  the 
grave  of  his  wife,  from  whose  side  he  had 
been  taken  when  he  was  first  seized,  and 
who  had  fallep  under  the  shock.  The  mul- 
titude respected  his  feelings  with  a  sympa- 
thy that  did  them  credit :  they  kept  at  a 
distance  while  his  relation  pointed  out  to 
him  the  grave ;  after  this  affecting  scene, 
he  went  into  his  brother's  house,  and  in  a 
short  address  thanked  his  fellow  country- 
men for  the  kind  interest  they  had  taken  in 
his  favour,  and  requested  them,  as  they  re- 
spected the  cause  in  which  they  had  dis- 
played their  zeal,  to  separate  in  peace. 
The  cry  of  **  home !  home !"  succeeded. 


*  Bisiet'B  History,  vol.  vi.  page  12. 
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And  in  a  few  minntes  the  multitude  had 
completely  dispersed.  The  gratitude  of 
the  people  was  also  shown  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  the 
able  and  intrepid  advocates  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

Aflter  an  interral  of  eleven  days,  the 
celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  formerly 
and  for  many  years  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  a  man  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary intellectual  talents,  but  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  and  mixed  with  a  considerable 
sdloy  of  eccentricity,  was  brought  to  the 
bar.  On  the  trial  it  appeared,  to  the  general 
surprise  of  the  court,  that  Mr.  Tooke,  sup- 
posed so  vehemently  democratic,  had  been 
a  remarkably  guarded  and  temperate  ad- 
vocate of  reform ;  that  he  veiy  rarely  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  societies ;  and 
had  even  incurred  their  suspicion  and  dis- 
like on  that  account.  He  nad  frequently 
declared  his  attachment  to  the  house  of 
peers,  as  a  useful  and  necessary  branch  of 
the  constitution ;  and  had  uniformly  repro- 
bated the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  re- 
form ;  in  proof  of  which  it  appeared,  that  in 
a  conversation  with  Major  Cartwright  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  he  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing familiar,  but  expressive  illustration : 
"  You  would  go  to  Windsor,  but  I  should 
choose  to  stop  at  Hounslow." 

Some  difficulty  having  arisen  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner's  handwriting,  Mr.  Tooke  oflfered 
nimself  to  identify  it  whenever  it  appeared, 
addinff :-.«« I  protest  I  have  never  done  an 
act— 1  protest  I  have  never  had  a  senti- 
ment—I protest  I  have  never  had  a  thought 
of  any  political  nature,  which,  taken  fairly, 
I  have  the  smallest  degree  of  disposition 
not  now  to  admit.  I  am  anxious  that  my 
life  and  character  should  go  together,  and  I 
wish  to  admit  all  that  I  have  said,  done,  or 
written."  In  the  early  stages  of  this  trial, 
some  altercations  took  place,  principally  as 
to  matters  of  form,  but  the  whole  was  soon 
converted  into  sue  j  a  scene  of  pleasantry 
and  good  humour,  as  perhaps  never  before 
occurred  in  a  trial  for  a  capital  offence. 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
attending  this  trial,  was  the  examination 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  were  both  subpcened  as  witnesses  by 
Mr.  Tooke.  The  former  was  interrogated 
merely  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  letter  to 
Colonel  Sherman,  in  order  to  show  that  as 
^0  the  matter  of  reform,  the  corresponding 
and  constitutional  societies  were  formed 
upon  that  plan,  and  not  modelled,  as  had 
been  contended,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then 
called  and  asked  a  variety  of  questions 
relativi)  to  the  Westminster  convention, 
held  on  the  Idth  of  May,  1782:  to  these, 
he  was  notable  from  want  of  recollection  to 


return  any  precise  answer,  but  he  at  length 
remembered  that  he  was  present  at  some 
meetings  in  Privy  Garden,  where  there 
were  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  whose  object  it  was  to  consider 
of  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  reform  in 
the  commons'  house  of  parliament.  The 
evidence  being  gone  through  on  the  22d  of 
November,  the  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
An  involuntary  burst  of  acclaromation  in- 
stantly filled  the  court,  and  was  re-echoed 
by  the  populace  without,  who,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  escorted  the  counsel, 
Messrs.  Erskine  and  Gibbs,  to  their  cham- 
bers. 

The  prosecution  of  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  ended  with  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Tooke;  and  on  Monday,  the  1st 
of  December,  a  jury  bein?  empanelled  pro 
forma,  Messrs.  feonney,  Joyce,  Kid,  and 
Holcroft  were  acquitted  and  discharged. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Thelwall  commenced  on 
the  same  day,  and  terminated  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  state  trials.  No  new 
evidence  was  adduced  against  him  except 
some  intemperate  expressions,  which  he 
was  said  to  have  used  at  a  meeting  at 
Chalk  Farm,  and  in  his  lecture-room  ;  but 
the  evidence  of  these  expressions  restin? 
on  the  authority  of  the  bpies  Lynam  and 
Taylor,  whose  testimony  was  rendered  nu- 
gatory by  that  of  two  other  vritnesses,  he 
was  acquitted.  All  the  other  prosecutions 
were  then  abandoned  by  the  crown-lawyeiB, 
and  those  who  had  been  indicted  were  libe- 
rated from  confinement. 

On  the  result  of  these  trials,  it  is  only 
simple  justice  towards  the  institutions  of 
our  own  country  to  remark,  that  whatever 
grievances  Englishmen  may  have  to  com* 
plain  of  occasionally  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  they  cannot  felicitate 
themselves  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  on 
the  wide  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  administration  of  justice  in  this  and  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Even  the 
forms  of  law,  which  in  civil  cases  are  pro* 
ductive  of  expense,  and  mijght  perhaps  be 
simplified  with  advantage,  form  in  criminal 
cases  a  barrier  against  oppression  and  in- 
justice. Wo  to  that  nation  who,  con- 
senting in  any  case  to  dispense  with  the 
forms  of  law,  admits  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  constructive  treason ,  ana  the  action 
of  prejudice  or  passion  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings. To  this  fatal  error,  may  be  traced 
those  black  and  sanguinary  transactions 
which  dis^ced  the  early  periods  of  the 
revolution  in  France,  and  which  led  to 
the  condemnation,  or  rather  to  the  murder, 
of  men  upon  suspicion,  rumour,  and  preju- 
dice. 

It  is  painful  in  the  extreme,  to  turn  from 
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oontemplattDg  the  hap^y  institutions  of  our 
own  country,  to  take  a  view  of  (he  situation . 
of  Poland  at  this  juncture.  The  people  of 
that  unhappy  country,  poaningnnder  the  op- 
preesive  yoke  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, triumphed  in  the  successes  of  France 
over  the  armies  of  their  oppressors ;  but  a 
severe  retribution  for  this  offenct  awaited 
them ;  and  at  the  beffinning  of  the  year  1794, 
Baron  d'Inglestroenm,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Warsaw,  demanded  the  erasement 
of  every  record,  and  the  surrender  of  every 
paper  relating  to  the  constitution  of  1791, 
which  had  b^n  forcibly  abolished  by  the 
invaders,  and  that  of  1773  substituted  in 
its  stead. 

The  passive  submission  of  the  Poles  to 
this  demand  served  only  to  increase  the  in- 
solence of  the  conquerors,  and  Russia  at 
length  issued  its  mandate  for  the  reduction  of 
the  military  force  of  Poland  to  16,000  men. 
The  veteran  regiments,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  positively 
refused  to  oomply  with  this  requisition,  and 
General  Madahnski  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  great  body  of  insurgents,  who  had  re- 
solvra  not  to  surrender  their  arms  without 
a  struggle.  Early  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
aiT,  in  1794,  the  celebrated  Kosciusko, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
both  in  America  and  in  Poland,  appeared 
in  the  field.  After  obtaining  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  Prussians  in  their  newly- 
acquired  territories,  he  advanced  towards 
Cracow,  which  was  abandoned  to  him  by 
the  Russian  ^rarrison  on  the  34th  of  March ; 
on  which  he  issued  a  proclamation,  inviting 
the  nation  in  the  most  energetic  terms  to 
shake  off  their  fetters,  and  to  unite  in  forming 
a  new  confederation,  and  a  solemn  oath  was 
taken  by  all  present  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution of  1791.  In  the  month  of  April, 
General  Kosciusko  began  his  march  to 
Warsaw,  with  an  army  composed  of  such 
regular  troops  as  he  could  collect,  and  rein- 
forced by  some  thousands  of  peasants, 
armed  with  pikes.  On  the  road,  ne  fell  in 
with  a  strong  corps  of  Russians,  detached 
by  Baron  d^Ingelstroehm,  from  Warsaw, 
to  regain  possession  of  Cracow :  a  fierce 
encounter  ensued,  and  the  Russians  were 
in  the  end  totally  routed,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter— the  Polish  peasantry,  in  their  fury,  and 
to  their  dJBflrraee,  giving  no  ouarter  to  the 
enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  now 
arose  and  drove  out  the  Russian  garrison 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  Kosciusko 
took  immediate  pos9ession  of  the  capital, 
in  consequence  or  which  the  king,  who  had 
previously  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring 
his  subjects  to  lay  down  their  arms,  now 
yielded  passively  to  the  course  of  events, 
and  declared  himself  head  of  the  confede- 
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Addresses  of  congratulation  were  pr^ 
sented  from  all  quarters,  and  70,000  men, 
exclusive  of  peasantry,  were  in  arms  before 
the  end  of  May ;  but  this  force  was  dis- 
posed in  different  bodies,  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and 
the  vast  armies  of  the  powera  allied  fot 
their  destruction,  were  advancing  uppo 
them  with  rapid  steps  on  every  side.  A 
Prussian  army,  under  General  Eisner, 
marehed  to  the  attack  of  Cracow,  which  8ur> 
rendered  at  discretion  on  the  15th  of  June. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  his  Prussian  mar 
jesty  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Wareaw, 
defended  by  Kosciusko  in  person,  with 
such  skill  and  courage,  that  the  Prussians 
were  compelled,  after  a  blockade  and  siece 
of  two  months,  to  retreat  with  loss  and  dis- 
grace to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  The 
Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  wer^  gradually 
making  progress  on  the  side  of  Lithuania, 
and  on  the  8th  of  September,  in  a  general 
engagement  near  Brzesc,  defeated  the  in- 
surgents, whom  they  obliged  to  retreat 
across  the  Bug.  The  invaders,  now  under 
the  command  of  General  Suworrow,  the 
conoueror  of  Ismail,  marched  forward  in  full 
conndence  of  victory  to  Warsaw,  designing 
in  their  way  to  form  a  junction  with  the  de- 
tached corps  of  General  Ferfen.  With  a 
view  to  prevent  this  project,  Kosciusko, 
at  the  head  of  his  brave  Poles,  attacked 
Ferfen,  on  the  10th  of  October,  with  un- 
daunted intrepidity.  The  courage  display- 
ed by  the  Russians  was  not  inferior,  and 
they  had  the  advantage  of  numbere,  and  of 
superior  discipline.  After  a  contest  of  tw^ 
houre,  the  Poles  were  totally  overpowered, 
and  Kosciusko  himself,  having  received  a 
dangerous  wound,  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der. The  fate  of  Poland  was  decided  by 
this  unfortunate  battle.  The  Generals  Su- 
worrow and  Ferfen,  on  effecting  their  pro- 
posed junction,  proceeded  to  Waraaw, 
which  was  defended  by  Madalinski,  and 
other  brave  oflicera,  a  formidable  line  of  bat- 
teries being  opposed  to  the  enemy.  But 
Suworrow  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  obstacles,  however  formidable :  he 
immediately  ordered  his  soldiere  to  mount 
to  the  assault,  using  only  the  sabre  and 
bayonet  ;  after  a  severe  contest  of  eifht 
houra,all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Poles 
ceased,  and  the  fieht  was  converted  into  a 
massacre.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  conduct  of  this  horrid 
business  was,  that  nearly  ten  houra  after 
the  Russians,  apparently  saUated  with 
blood  and  slaughter,  had  rested  upon 
their  arms,  the  carnage  and  pillage  of  this 
devoted  citf  commenced  anew.  The  beau- 
tiful suburb  of  Praga  was  set  on  fire,  and 
vast  numben,  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
women    and    ehildren«    perished   by  die 
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sword,  or  in  the  flames.  A  capitnlation 
was  at  length  granted  to  the  prayers  of 
Count  Potocki,  one  of  the  insurgent  chiefs; 
hat  even  in  this  extremity  some  high-spi- 
rited patriots  refused  to  taxe  any  part  in  the 
capitulation;  among  these  was  General 
W a wrzecki,  governor  of  the  city,  to  whom 
Suworrow  ofrared  to  return  his  sword,  but 
the  noble  Pole,  whose  heart  adversity  could 
not  subdue,  refused  the  proffered  boon,  say- 
ing :  **  This  sword  has  now  become  useless, 
since  I  have  no  longer  a  country  to  defend.'* 
On  the  9th  of  November,  the  Russian 
commander  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Warsaw,  traversing  that  dreadful  scene  of 
desolation  and  destruction  in  profound  and 
terrific  silence.  Having  made  a  solitude, 
he  called  it  peace.     The  Polish  chiefs 


Kosciusko,  Potooki,  and  otheTs,  were  sent 
under  a  strpng  military  escort  to  Su  Peters 
burg,  and  thrown  into  dungeons ;  and  St»» 
nislaus,  the  unfortunate  monarch,  soon  aflei 
ended  his  days  in  that  city.  A  third  and 
a  final  partition  of  the  unfortunate  kingdom 
of  Poland  was  made,  after  a  short  interval* 
conformable  to  a  new  convention,  signed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  84tb  of  October, 
1795,  between  the  erowns  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  to  which  Austria  acceded,  and  the 
name  of  Poland  was,  from  this  time,  blotted 
out  from  the  map  of  Europe;  or  rather  the 
name  alone  remained,  to  serve  as  an  impe- 
rishable monument  of  a  series  of  the  moet 
flagitious  acts  of  political  injustice  and  op-> 
pression  that  are  to  be  foond  in  the  annals 
of  the  civilized  world. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

Operatione  in  the  West  IndiM^Eipedition  under  the  Command  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John 
JerviB— Capture  of  Martinioo,  St.  Lucia,  the  Saints,  and  Guadaloope — ^French  Expedition  under 
Victor  Hughe»^Recaptare  of  Guadaloope— Operetioni  in  Sl  Domingo. 


Disastrous  as  the  campaign  of  1794  had 
been  to  the  British  arms  on  the  continent, 
her  success,  wherever  she  acted  alone  and 
on  her  own  element,  was  not  less  distin- 
guished. Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1793,  the  British  government  had  prepared 
a  formidable  armament  to  act  against  the 
colonies  of  France  in  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  third  of  November,  in  that  year,  this 
expedition  sailed;  the  land  forces,  which 
consisted  of  about  6000  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  Gre^ ;  and  the  na- 
val armament,  consisting  of'^  four  ships  of 
war,  nine  frigates,  a  bomb  ketch,  and  a  few 

Smboats,  and  several  store  ships,  under 
e  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis. 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  the  fleet  arrived 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  Februanr  that  the  campaign 
commenced.  On  the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  of 
February,  three  separate  landings  were 
effected  on  the  island  of  Martinico,  and  an 
opening  for  the  British  fleet  having  been 
made  by  the  gallant  exertions  of  the  troops. 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis  immediately  sailed 
from  Ance  L'Arlet,  and  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Port  Roval,  with  a  view  to  co- 
operate in  the  reduction  of  the  fortress. 
Notwithstanding  several  spirited  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  a  detach- 
ment under  Colonel  Symea  succeeded  in 
the  capture  of  the  large  town  of  St.  Pierre, 
while  the  third  battalion  of  grenadiers, 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Bucke- 
ridge,  and  supported  bv  the  first  and  se- 
cond battalions  of  light  infantry,  under 
Ueutenaat-colonels  Coote  and  Blundell, 


assailed  Greneral  Bellegarde  with  so  mocli 
gallantry  and  success,  as  to  take  possession 
of  his  camp  and  artillery  with  very  iooon- 
siderable  loss;  the  general  himself,  and 
three  hundred  of  his  followers,  haviiuf 
fallen  into  their  hands.  But,  notwithstan? 
ing  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  two 
strong  fortresses  still  remained  to  be  sub- 
dued ;  the  first  of  these  was  Fort  LouiSt 
situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  which  £onm 
one  side  of  the  harbour  called  the  Cave- 
nage ;  the  second,  Fort  Bourbon,  built  upon 
a  hill,  and  greatly  superior  in  point  q€ 
strengdi.  The  British  batteries  of  the  se- 
cond parallel,  meant  to  be  direeted  against 
Fort  Bourbon,  being  at  length  compleiet 
measures  were  concerted  with  the  admiral, 
for  a  combined  attack  by  the  naval  and  land 
forces;  the  artillery  on  the  Morne,  Tor- 
tentson,  and  Carrier,  accordingly  kept  up 
a  constant  fire  upon  Fort  RoyUt  while  all 
the  other  batteriee  played  on  Fort  Bourbon, 
during  both  day  and  night,  as  well  as  on  tibe 
succeeding  morning  of  the  19th  of  March, 
until  the  ships  desuned  for  this  service  had 
taken  their  respective  stations. 

Previously  to  this,  the  battery  on  Point 
Carrier,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Carenage,  had  been  opened, 
and,  with  the  gunboats,  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  on  Fert  St.  Louis.  Lieutenant 
Bowen  of  the  Boynej  who  commanded  the 
latter,  perceiving  a  favourable  opportunity, 
boarded  the  Bien  Venue,  a  French  (ligate, 
and  brought  off  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and 
about  twenty  men,  under  a  severe  fan  of 
grape-ehot  and  musketry  from  the  foit. 
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The  siieeess  of  so  gallant  an  action  stimu- 
lated the  commaDderB  by  aea  and  land  to 
attempt  this  place,  as  well  as  the  town  of 
Fort  Koyal,  bj  assault.  Scaling  ladders 
were  aoeordingly  provided ;  the  Asia  and 
Zebra  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  batter  tiie  walls,  and  also  to  coyer 
the  embarkation,  consisting  of  flat  boats, 
barges,  and  pinnaces,  under  me  command  of 
Commodore  Thompson,  supported  by  cap- 
tains .Nugent  and  Riou ;  while  the  grena- 
diere  and  light  infantry,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonels  Stewart,  Close,  and  Buckeridge, 
advance^  from  the  camps  of  La  Costs  and 
Sourriere.  This  moyement  succeeded  com- 
pletely in  eyery  part,  except  in  respect  to 
the  Asia,  which  did  not  enter  the  port  as  in- 
tended, in  consequence  of  some  mistake  of 
the  pilot,  who  was  a  French  nayal  officer.* 
But  that  unfortunate  ciroumstance  did  not 
deter  the  gallant  Captain  Faulkner,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  a  fire  of 
grape-shot,  from  undertaking  the  seryice, 
although  alone  and  unsupported.  On  the 
20th,  he  ran  the  Zebra  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  fort,  and  leaping  oyerboard,  at  the  head 
of  his  sloop's  company,  actually  assailed 
and  carried  it  by  escalade,  before  the  boats 
onder  Captain  Rogers,  an  actiye  and  spi- 
rited officer,  could  get  on  shore  to  his  as- 
sistance. Immediately  after  this,  a  body 
of  land  forces,  under  Colonel  Symes,  en- 
tered the  town  by  the  bridge  oyer  the  canal, 
hoisted  the  British  coloure,  and  changed 
the  name  of  Fort  Louis  to  Fort  Edward,  in 
compliment  to  the  prince,  who  had  arrived 
•ome  time  before  from  Canada,  and  now 
eommanded  at  the  camp  of  La  Costs. 

General  Rochambeau,  who  is  supposed 
not  to  haye  been  yery  warmly  attached  to 
tiie  cause  of  the  republicans,  sent  his  aid-de- 
camp on  the  SI  St  with  a  flag,  oflering  to 
amrrender  Fort  Bourbon.  The  terms  were 
accordingly  discussed,  and  ratified  next 
day ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  garrison,  amounting  to  nine  hun- 
dred, should  march  out  with  colours  flying, 
^irty  rounds  a  man,  and  two  field-pieces 
with  twelye  rounds :  they  were  then  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  after  stipulating  not 
to  serye  against  his  Britannic  majesty  or 
his  allies  during  the  present  war,  to  em- 
bark immediately  for  France. 

On  the  23d,  at  the  hour  appointed,  the 
English  troops  marched  to  the  fort,  struck 
the  French  three-coloured  flag,  hoisted  the 
British  colours,  and  changed  the  name  of 
the  place  from  Fort  Bourbon  to  Fort 
George ;  while  the  goyemor,  in  consequence 
of  a  secret  article,  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  America. 


*  Moaner  de  Toarelles,  lieutenant  of  the  Fort 
preyittuily  to  the  revointioiL 


After  leayin^  six  regiments  as  a  garri- 
son, under  Brigadier-general  Whyte,  and 
Colonel  Myres,  the  fleet  sailed  for  St.  Lu- 
cia, the  reduction  of  which  was  attended 
with  little  or  no  difficulty.  On  the  yery 
next  day  after  the  fleet  had  left  Martinico, 
^  landing  was  effected ;  and  the  enemy's 
troops  being  appalled  at  the  matchless  in- 
trepidity with  which  Lieutenant-colonel 
Coote,  with  only  four  light  companies, 
had  stormed  a  redoubt  and  two  batteries, 
aprreed  to  surrender  on  the  3d  of  April. 
Prince  Edward  accordingly  hoisted  the 
British  coloure,  and  changed  the  name  to 
For^Ohariotte,  while  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac, 
in  which  the  fleet  anchored,  receiyed  the 
appellation  of  Barrington  Bay. 

The  entire  conouest  of  St.  Lucia  haying 
been  thus  effected,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  and  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Gordon  in- 
trusted with  the  ffoyemment  of  the  island, 
the  British  squadron  immediately  returned 
to  Fort  Royal  Bay,  in  Martinico,  where, 
haying  taken  on  board  two  regiments,  and 
the  heayy  ordnance,  the  admiral  detached 
Captain  Rogera  of  the  Quebec,  and  three 
other  ships,*  on  the  5th  of  April,  to  take 
possession  of  the  little  islands  called  the 
Saints,  which  they  effected  without  any 
loss.  On  the  same  day,  part  of  this  fleet 
anchored  at  Point-a-Petre,  in  Guadaloupe, 
but  a  fresh  wind  and  a  lee  current  prevent- 
ed many  of  the  transports  from  arriring 
until  some  time*  afterwards.  Without 
waiting  for  their  assistance,  General  Grey 
eflTected  a  landing,  with  a  body  of  infantry 
and  fiye  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  in 
the' bay,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of  Forts 
Gozier  and  Fleur  d'Epee,  under  coyer 
of  the  Winchelsea,  Lord  Garlics,  who 
placed  his  ship  so  close  to  the  batteries 
that  the  enemy  could  not  stand  to  their  guns, 
and  happened  to  be  the  only  peraon  wound- 
ed upon  this  occasion.  At  break  of  day, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  the  fort  uf  La  Fleur 
d^Epee  was  carried  by  assault,  the  troops 
on  this  occasion  attacking  in  three  divi- 
sions with  the  bayonet ;  the  firet  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Edward,  who,  with  a 
body  of  grenadiere  and  a  hundred  of  the 
nayal  battalion,  stormed  the  posts  on 
IVf  ome  Mascot ;  the  second,  of  nearly  the 
same  number  of  troops,  under  Major-erene- 
ral  Dundas,  who  marched  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  take  Fleur  d*Epee  in  the  rear, 
and  cut  off*  its  communications  with  Fort 
Louis  and  Pointra-Petre ;  the  third  under 
Colonel  Symes,  who  proceeded  by  the 
road  on  the  sea-side,  with  intent  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  former. 


*  The  squadron  under  Captain  Rogers  consisted 
of  hie  own  ship,  the  Quebec,  the  Ceres,  Captain 
Incledon,  the  Blanche,  Captain  Faulkner,  and  the 
Rom,  Captain  Scott. 
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The  success  of  this  bold  and  decisive  at- 
tack,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
was  put  to  the  sword  during  the  heat  of 
the  contest,  obtained  for  the  English  the 
immediate  oossession  of  that  part  of  the 
island  callea  Grande  Terre,  fer  the  enemy 
thought  proper  to  evacuate  Fort  Louis, 
the  town  or  Point-a-Petre,  and  the  new 
battery  on  the  islet,  called  Cochon ;  but 
many  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  Basse 
Terre,  before  the  Ceres  and  two  gunboats 
could  reach  the  Carenage,  notwithstandinfif 
the  alertness  and  precision  with  which 
Captain  Incledon,  of  the  navy,  executed 
the  orders  of  the  admiral. 

After  a  garrison  had  been  placed  In 
Fleur  d*Epee,  now  denominated  Fort  Prince 
of  Wales,  part  of  the  squadron,  with  two 
divisions  of  the  army,  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Edward  and  Colonel  Symes,  an- 
chored under  Islet  Haut  de  Fregatte,  and 
the  nroops  were  landed  that  night  and  next 
morning,  being  the  14th  of  April,  at  Petit 
Bourg:  nearly  about  the  same  time,  an- 
other detachment,  under  Major-general 
Dundas,  disembarked  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  town  of  Basse  Terre,  and  car- 
ried the  strong  post  of  Mome  MagSaline ; 
while  the  two  former  columns,  after  seizing 
on  the  redoubt  of  d*Arbond,  which  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  carrying 
Anet  by  storm^  obtained  possession  of  the 
important  post  of  Palmiste,  with  all  its 
batteries,  at  break  of  day.  As  these  com- 
manded Fort  Charles  and  Basse  Terre, 
General  Collot  thought  fit  to  signify  his 
intentions  to  capitulate.  A  negotiation 
accordingly  commenced  for  that  purpose, 
and  Guadaloupe,  with  all  its  dependencies, 
comprehending  the  islands  of  Marigalante 
and  Deseada,  were  given  up  by  him  on  the 
same  terms  that  had  been  allowed  to  Gen. 
Rochambeau.  The  French  garrison  march- 
ed out  of  Fort  Charles  on  the  21st  of  Anril ; 
and  Prince  Edward,  with  the  grenaaiers 
and  light  infantry,  having  taken  possession, 
the  British  colours  were  immediately  hoistr 
ed  on  Fort  Matilda,  the  new  name  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  designate  this 
place  in  future. 

A  large  accession  to  the  sugar  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  was  thus  obtained  at  a  very 
inconsiderable  expense,  through  the  gallant 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  her  fleets  and 
armies ;  while  the  small  portion  of  English 
blood  spilled  in  the  achievement,  scarcely 
stained  the  laurels  of  victory.  But  the  cle- 
mency of  the  conquerors  is  not  supposed, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  have  been  equal  to 
their  valour;  and  a  prostrate  enemy,  in- 
stead of  being  reconciled  to  his  fate  by  gen- 
tleness, was  soon  menaced  with  exactions. 


wholly  incompatible  with  the  ri^ts  of 
legitimate  warfare.* 

Other  unfortunate  circumstances  contri- 
buted also  at  this  period  to  render  the 
English  unpopular  in  the  conquered  isl- 
ands; while  the  almost  Indiscriminate 
seizure  of  neutral  property,  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  temporary  order  of  council,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  several  independent  na- 
tions, and  produced  the  bitterest  reproaches 
on  the  part  of  America,  whose  vessels  were 
confiscated,  condemned,  and  sold  with  a 
facility  that  excited  their  astonishment  and 
indignation. 

While  the  English  commanders,  lulled 
into  a  false  security  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  conquest  of  Martinico,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Guadaloupe  was  achieved,  had  des- 
patched a  reinforcement  to  St.  Domingo, 
and  were  publishing  proclamations,  enforc- 
ing military  contributions  on  the  new  sub- 
jects of  Britain,  the  French  government, 
with  some  difficulty,  fitted  out  a  feeble 
armament  for  the  West  Indies.  This  was 
composed  of  only  two  frigates,  two  forty- 
four  gun  ships  armed  enflute^  and  incapable 
of  much  resistance,  a  corvette,  and  two 
transports,  the  whole  of  which  did  uot  coo- 
tain  above  fifteen  hundred  troops.  But  the 
chief  strength  of  this  little  squadron  con- 
sisted in  a  simple  decree  of  the  national 
convention,  which,  by  recognising  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice,  conferred  liberty 
upon  all  the  slaves  in  the  colonies.f  But 
it  the  law  in  question  was  adqiirabl]^  con- 
trived to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  the  commissioner  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  enforced  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  equally  well  calculated  for  de- 
riving every  possible  advantage  from  so 
extraordinary  a  measure.  This  was  Victor 
Hughes,  a  mai*  Cited  by  nature  for  desperate 
enterprises,  and  favoured  upon  the  present 
occasion  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
singularly  auspicious ;  for  General  Dundas, 

*  See  M^or-general  Dund&s'B  proclamation^ 
dated  Martinico,  Februaiy  I9th,  1794  aud  an- 
other .proclamation  by  Lieutenant-ffeneral  Pit» 
oott,  dated  May  10th,  1794,  in  which  it  was  inti- 
mated, that  **  all  the  colonial  prodactions  and 
Erovisiom,  of  whatever  kind  ana  quality,  should 
e  publicly  told  for  the  profit  of  the  captore.*' 

t  Liberty  and  Equalitt. 
Eadract  of  a  Decree  of  the  National  Convention  of 

the  25lh  Pluviose,  the  ttecond  year  of  the  French 

RepubHc,  one  and  indiviaihle. 

•*  The  national  convention  declares  that  negm 
slavery  in  all  the  colonies  is  alx>Iished ;  and  ooi»> 
sequently,  that  all  men  without  distinction  of  co- 
lour, domiciliated  in  the  colonies,  aro  French  cid- 
zens,  ajid  entitled  to  all  the  riffhts  confirmed  by 
the  constitution.  It  enjoins  tne  committee  or 
public  safety  constantlv  to  report  on  the  measnivt 
to  be  taken  to  secure  tne  execution  of  the  praaem 
decree/' 
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the  goyenior  of  Ganddoupe,  died  about  this 
period  of  the  yellow  fevfer ;  Colonel  Clos, 
the  second  in  command,  was  seized  at  the 
aaroe  time  with  a  disease  that  proved  mor- 
tal ;  while  the  troops  were  thinned  by  con- 
tagion, and  the  inhabitants  disaSecled  to 
the  English  government,  in  consequence  of 
recent  events.  The  people  of  colour,  too, 
could  not  easily  forget  that  beneficent  but 
perhaps  premature  law,  which  had  rendered 
them  the  eqnals  of  the  white  inhabitants ; 
and  the  negroes,  glorying  in  a  principle 
closely  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the 
human  frame,  hailed  the  decree  of  eman- 
cipation with  rapture,  and  joyfully  rallied 
around  the  cap  of  liberty,  now  hoisted  as  a 
standard. 

The  French  squadron,  having  escaped 
all  the  English  cruisers  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  arrived  at  Point-a-Petre, 
in  Guadalonpe,  on  the  3d  of  June,  after  a 
passage  of  forty-one  days  from  Rochefort, 
landed  a  body  of  troops  near  the  villagre  of 
Coxier  in  the  course  of  the  same  night, 
and  prepared  for  an  immediate  attack. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  French 
planters  stationed  within  the  fort,  bein^ 
Ignorant  of  the  force  as  well  as  of  the  ulti- 
mate intentions  of  the  enemy,  proposed  to 
march  out  and  surprise  them,  with  a  view 
of  cutting  off  their  communication  with  the 
disaffect^  inhabitants  in  the  colony,  and 
driving  them  back  to  their  ships.  On  this, 
the  commandant  having  permitted  them  to 
assemble  one  hundred  and  eighty  volun- 
teer?, the  party  sallied  forth  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening ;  but  on  being  unexpectedly 
discovered,  a  general  panic  seized  on  the 
unhappy  royalists,  who,  recollecting  that  if 
they  escaped  from  the  fire,  they  would*  be 
exposed  to  the  euiliotine  of  the  republicans, 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  attempts  to  rally  them  by 
Captain  M'Dowell  of  the  43d,  the  English 
officer  by  whom  they  were  commanded. 

Encouraged  by  uiis  unfortunate  event, 
Victor  Hughes  determined  to  advance 
against  Point-a-Petre,  and  attempt  it  by 
storm.  After  an  arduous  struggle,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  island  call- 
ed Grande  Terre;  Lieutenant-colonel  Drum- 
mond  having  found  it  necessary  to  retreat 
with  his  feeble  garrison  to  Basse-Terre. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  command- 
ers by  sea  and  land  had  actually  embark- 
ed, and  were  about  to  sail  from  St.  Kitts 
for  England,  when  they  received  the  in- 
telligence, equally  unpleasing  and  unex- 
pdcied,  of  the  arrival  of  an  armament  from 
Fraoee.  On  this.  Sir  John  Jervis,  after 
despatching  a  vessel  to  Martinico  for  re- 
inforcements, and  collecting  some  ships 
of  war,  immediately  proceeded  to  Guada- 


lonpe, and  arrived  on  the  day  after  the  eva- 
cuation. On  learaing  the  state  of  affairs, 
he  anchored  off  Point-a-Petre,  and  block- 
aded the  French  squadron,  while  Sir 
Charles  Grey  proceeded  to  Basse-Terre, 
where  he  collected  a  force  from  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  at  the  town  of  Petit- 
Bourgr,  for  the  reduction  of  Grande-Terre ; 
and  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher  and  An- 
tigua, alarmed  at  recent  events,  raised  a 
considerable  body  of  volunteers  to  assist  in 
the  expedition. 

Every  thing  being  at  length  prepared  for 
the  reconquest  of  Grande  Terre,  a  landing 
was  effected  under  cover  of  two  frigates, 
at  A  nee  Canot,  the  grenadiers  being  led  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fisher,  and  the  light  in- 
fantry by  Lieutenant-colonel  Gomm.  On 
this,  the  French  abandoned  Gozier,  and  as- 
sumed a  position  that  commanded  the  road 
to  Fort  Fleur  d*Epee.  From  this  position 
they  were  with  some  difficulty  dislodged, 
and  although  thev  rallied  again,  they  were 
at  length  compelled  to  retire  into  the  fort. 

Recurring  to  the  mode  of  successive  en- 
gagements practised  by  his  countrymen  in 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  the  very  evening 
in  which  they  had  been  last  defeated,  the 
French '  commissioner  sallied  out  at  the 
head  of  a  motley  army  of  blacks,  mulattoes, 
and  whites,  and  attacked  the  post  occupied 
by  Colonel  Fisher  on  Morne  Mascot, 
under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fleur  d'Epee. 
But  notwithstanding  they  were  worsted 
upon  this  occasion  also,  they  persevered 
with  amazing  obstinacy,  and  on  the  29th 
of  Juqe  advanced  with  a  field-piece,  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
assuming  a  more  regular  appearance  than 
before,  the  people  of  colour  being  by  this 
time  clotheo  in  the  national  uniform ;  the 
bayonets  of  the  English,  however,  once 
more  drove  them  from  the  heights  with 
considerable  slaughter. 

The  British  commander,  encouraged  by 
these  successes  on  the  one  hand,  and  urged 
by  the  approach  of  the  hurricane  season  on 
the  other,  determined  to  finish  the  cam* 
paign  bv  one  bold  and  brilliant  manoeuvre, 
in  which  was  displayed  all  his  former  zeal, 
unaccompanied  however  with  any  of  his 
former  good  fortune.  Having  concerted 
the  necessary  measures.  Brigadier-general 
Svmes  received  orders  to  advance  from 
Morne  Mascot,  and  assault  the  town  on 
the  second  of  July.  He  accordingly  pro* 
ceeded  with  a  body  of  infantry,  and  the 
1st  battalion  of  seamen,  commanded  by 
Captain  Robertson,  who  stormed  Point-a> 
Petre  before  daybreak ;  but,  by  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Uie  guides,  they  entered  at 
the  strongest  side,  and  were  soon  over- 
powered by  the  enemy,  who  commeneed 
an  attack  upon  them  with  round  and  grape 
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shot,  as  well  as  small  anns,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  commanding  officer  and  Bri- 
gadier-general Fisher  were  both  wounded, 
as  well  as  Lieutenant-colonel  Gomm,  and 
Captain  Robertson  of  the  navy,  two  meri- 
torious officers.  The  complete  failure  of 
this  attempt  probably  prevented  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  in  Guadaloupe,  as  Sir 
Charles  Grey  had  made  preparations,  in 
clBse  of  success,  for  the  storming  of  •  Fort 
Fleur  d'Epee ;  but  he  was  now  obliged  to 
relinauish  the  meditated  attack,  and  even  to 
detacn  a  body  of  troops  under  Captain 
Stewart,  as  well  as  a  party  of  seamen  from 
the  Boyne,  under  Lieutenant  Woolley,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  division. 
Nor  did  the  disaster  terminate  here,  for  in 
the  course  of  that  very  night  it  was  found 
necessary  to  retire  to  Cozier,  to  maroh  one 
part  of  the  forces  by  Pelit-Bourg  to  Ber- 
▼ille,  and  to  embark  the  remainder ;  which 
was  happily  effected  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  under  the  direction  of  Rear- 
admiral  Thompson.  AAer  this,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief occupied  the  ground  be- 
tween St.  John's  point  and  Mahault  bay, 
with  his  whole  force ;  he  also  erected  bat- 
teries of  heavy  artillery,  as  well  as  of  mor 
tars,  on  Point  Saron  and  Point  ^t.  John, 
opposite  Point^a-Petre,  whence  he  at- 
tempted to  destroy  both  the  town  and  the 
shipping,  while  the  gunboats  belonging  to 
the  fleet  were  incessantly  employed  in 
battering  the  forts  at  Point-a-Petre  and 
La  Fleur  d*Epee ;  but  by  this  time  the 
French  commissioner,  although  not  a  mi- 
litary man,  had  concentrated  his  strength, 
and  made  such  able  dispositions,  as  soon 
gave  him  a  decided  superiority.  He  had 
also  recourse  to  energetic  proclamations, 
in  which,  while  he  detailed  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  convention,  he  at  the  same 
time  inflamed  the  courage  and  aroused  the 
hopes  of  those  devoted  to  a  cause  which  he 
had  so  ably  and  so  successfully  supported. 
By  this  time,  the  admiral  and  general, 
unable  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  a  man 
who  contrived  to  arm  both  master  and  slave 
in  one  common  cause,  had  retired  to  Mar- 
tinico,  whence  they  in  vain  solicited  suc- 
coure  from  England.  Until  these  should 
arrive,  a  defensive  system  of  warfare  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  nftval 
force  stationed  at  the  Salee  would  render 
Basse-Terre  secure  from  invasion.  But 
these  calculations  proved  fidlacious,  for  this 
resolute  and  pereevering  enemy,  by  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  shipping,  ef- 
fected the  passage  in  the  night  or  the  27th 
of  September,  and  made  two  different  land- 
ings, the  one  at  Goyave,  and  the  other  at 
Lamentin.  After  seiung  on  Petit-Bourg, 
where,  under  pretence  of  retaliating  former 
outrages,  many  of  the  aick  and  wounded 


were  basely  put  to  death,  they  advanced  to 
Point  Bacchus,  unfortunately  intercepting 
Colonel  Drummond  and  a  party  of  French 
colonists,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
heights,  in  the  neighbouraood  of  the  Eng- 
lish camp. 

The  British  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-general  Colin  Graham,  which 
at  first  consisted  of  nearly  600  regulare  and 
royalists,  were  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
reduced  to  195  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty. 
Finding  that  he  was  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication, the  general  reluctantly  con- 
sented so  capitulate  on  the  6th  of  October, 
and  the  British  troops  were  allowed  the 
honoure  of  war.  But  a  harder  fate  awaited 
the  white  and  the  free  people  of  colour,  who 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allowance  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty.  The  Briush  general  could 
only  procure  the  privilege  of^one  covered 
boat,  in  which  he  conveyed  away  some  of 
the  principal  royalists ;  the  othere,  many  of 
whom  the  conqueror  thought  proper  to  con- 
sider as  rebels,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs,  finding  that  his  three 
brothera  were  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
privileged  boat,  is  said  to  have  shot  him- 
self with  a  pistol  in  the  presence  of  the 
English  general. 

In  consequence  of  these  unfortunate 
events,  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Gauda- 
loupe,  one  post  only  excepted,  was  restored 
to  the  French,  in  whose  lavour  the  militia, 
conscious  of  the  fate  that  awaited  their  diso- 
bedience, now  declared ;  and  General  Pres- 
cott,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Matilda,  find- 
ing his  cannon  dismounted,  and  that  even 
the  Boyne  and  other  men-of-war,  which  had 
repaired  to  his  assistance,  were  occasionally 
obliged  to  sheer  off  from  the  gun  and  mortar 
batteries,  after  protracting  the  siege  for  near- 
ly a  month,  deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate 
the  place  during  the  night,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  which  was  accordingly  effected 
without  loss,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Bowen  of  the  Terpsichore,  who 
was  wounded  upon  this  occasion. 

Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
a  single  individual,  aided  by  a  small  force 
from  the  mother  country,  and  armed  with 
a  decree  of  a  few  lines  annulling  slavery, 
Guadaloupe  was  restored  to  France ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  although  unin- 
structed  in  the  art  of  war,  he  completely 
baffled  the  activity,  enterprise,  and  pro- 
fessional skill  of  two  of  the  ablest  com- 
manders in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
but  candid  to  add»  that  if  the  humanity  of 
Victor  Hughes  had  been  as  conspicuous  as 
his  talents,  he  would  have  been  surpassed 
by  few  men  of  the  present  age. 

While  the  British  cause  was  by  turns  tri- 
umphant and  unprosperous  in  Guadaloupe, 
fortune  seemed  for  a  tiAie  to  smile  pro- 
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pitioos  in  St.  Domingo,  where  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Tiburon  had  sub- 
mitted to  Lieutenantrcolonel  Whitelocke. 

fiat  in  the  ^eet  Indies,  as  in  Europe,  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  occupation  of  so 
many*  places  necessarily  rendered  the  de- 
fence of  each  weak,  and  that  extension  only 
produced  insecurity ;  for  although  Captain 


Grant,  of  the  13th  regiment,  gallantly  re-  , 
pulsed  three  distinct  TOdies  of  the  enemy, 
after  both  himself  and  his  two  lieutenants 
wore  wounded,  yet  the  town  and  port  of 
Leogane  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  republi- 
cans, and  the  officer  commanding  at  Tiburon 
was  obliged  in  the  couiae  of  a  few  weeks 
to  evacuate  that  poat. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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At  bo  period  in  the  annals  of  the  revolu- 
tion, nor  perhaps  in  the  history  of  France, 
had  such  a  succession  of  brilliant  exploits 
distinguished  the  arms  of  that  country,  as 
in  the  campaign  of  1794  ;  and  a  list  of  re- 
cent conquests  was  printed  and  affixed  to 
a  tablet  which  was  hung  in  the  hall  of  the 
convention,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  ten  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands ;  the  seven  United  Provinces ;  the 
bishoprics  of  Liege,  Worms,  and  Spire ; 
the  Electorates  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and 
Mentz ;  the  dutchy  of  Deux-Ponts ;  the 
Palatinate ;  and  the  dutchies  of  Juliers  and 
Cleves,  all  ranked  amongst  her  conquests 
in  the  north ;  while  the  dutchy  of  Sa- 
Toy,  with  the  principalities  of  Nice  and 
Monaco,  in  Italy,  swelled  their  number  in 
the  south.  The  population  of  the  conquer- 
ed countries  was  in  this  document  esti- 
mated at  thirteen  millions  of  souls ;  which, 
added  to  the  twenty-four  millions  contain- 
ed in  ancient  France,  gave  the  republic  a 
number  of  citizens  amounting  to  thirty- 
seven  millions.  These  conquests  had,  as 
they  asserted,  been  achieved  in  seventeen 
months,  during  which  period  the  French 
armies  had  gained  twenty-seven  general 
battles,  had  been  victorious  in  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  actions ; 
and  had  taken  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
strong  cities  and  fortified  places.  These 
successes,  say  they,  have  been  obtained 
over  the  best  disciplined  armies  in  Eu- 
rope ;  elated  with  their  past  triumphs  over 
warlike  enemies,  and  commanded  by  gen- 
erals of  consummate  experience  and  most 
dazzling  reputation ;  wnile  the  armies  of 
'  the  republic,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  consisted  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
few  of  whom  had  seen  service,  and  com- 


manded by  generals  hitherto  without  re- 
nown.* 

The  natural  effect  of  such  a  series  of 
successes  was  to  weaken  the  cement  which 
held  together  the  coalition,  and  most  of 
the  neighbouring  powers  became  eager  to 
recognise  the  republic.  The  Grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  brother  to  the  emperor,  was 
the  first  to  acknowledge  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  public  proclamation,  dated 
March  1,  1795,  he  says,  *'  his  royal  high- 
ness now  expressly  repeals  all  acts  of  adhe- 
sion, consent,  and  accession,  to  the  armed  co- 
alition against  the  French  republic,"  and  re- 
establishes "  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany." 
This  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a 
recognition  of  the  French  republic  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  having 
annexed  two  great  commercial  cities,  Dant- 
zic  and  Thorn,  together  with  some  of  thQ, 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Poland,  to  tho  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  enter- 
ed into  a  negotiation  with  the  committee 
of  public  satety,  and  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1795,  concluded  a  treaty  of  reciprocal  ad- 
vantage, by  means  of  his  minister,  the  Ba- 
ron de  Hardenberg,  with  citizen  Barthele- 
my,  the  French  ambassador  at  Bade. 
His  Prussian  majesty,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  enter  into  the  coalition  against 
France,  and  was  now  among  the  first  to 
abandon  the  confederated  princes,  felt  that 
his  conduct  called  for  some  justification, 
and  accordingly,  6n  the  2d  of  May  a  de- 
claration was  promulgated  from  Berlin, 
in  which  he  said : — *^AAer  three  bloody 
campaigns,  fertile  in  death  and  desolation, 
is  not  suffering  humanity  brought  suffi- 
ciently low  ?    His  majesty  cannot  wholly 

*  Dr.  BisMt*!  Hirtoiy,  vol  vL  p  49, 50. 
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sacridce  himself,  and  leave  his  dominions 
entirely  a  prey  to  destruction,  for  the  sake  of 
participating  in  the  future  experiment  of  a 
war,  the  result  of  which,  if  it  were  even  as 
favourable  as  possible,  would  still  be  in- 
ferior to  a  present  negotiation  for  peace. 
All  considerations  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic relations,  as  likewise  the  sacred  du- 
ties which  his  majesty  owes  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  provinces,  to  his  subjects, 
longing  for  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  his  own  royal  bosom, 
summon  him  most  urgently  to  renounce 
forthwith  a  war  whose  future  issue  must 
only  prove  ruin  past  redemption." 

This  proclamation,  so  different  in  lan- 
guage and  in  spirit  to  the  memorable  pro- 
slamation  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
the  Prussian  commander,  on  entering  the 
French  territory  in  the  month  of  July, 
1792,  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  the  French  repuolic,  un- 
der the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  French 
should  still  continue  to  occupy  one  of  his 
fortresses,  Rheinfeldt,  and  that  he  should 
neither  renew  nor  prolong  the  two  subsi- 
diary treaties  with  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  unin- 
terrupted success  still  attended  the  arms  of 
France.  In  the  first  campaign,  indeed, 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  Spa- 
niards had  been  victorious,  and  after  takins 
the  important  fortress  of  Bellegarde,  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  republi- 
cans on  the  territory  of  France ;  but  from 
this  moment,  success  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken their  standard.  In  the.  second  cam- 
paign, the  republicans  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  Figuieras,  and  Irun ;  and  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Fontarabia  capitulated  on  the 
first  summons  of  General  Moncey,  while 
the  gates  of  Tolosa  were  open  to  the  victo- 
rious invaders.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  General  Dugommier  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  over  General  de  1*  Union, 
at  CoHsaro,  in  which  not  less  than  seven 
thousand  of  the  Spaniards  grounded  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war ;  aAer  which,  Bellegarde  tell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  whom 
Figuieras  surrendered  with  a  garrison  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  men.  No  sooner  had 
the  third  campaign  opened,  than  the  French 
seized  upon  Vittoria,  while  General  Miol- 
lis  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  took  possession 
of  Miranda,  in  Old  Castile,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  of  Madrid.  The 
King  of  Spain,  seized  with  terror  at  the 
conquests  of  an  enemy  who  threatened 
epecHlily  to  overrun  his  kingdom,  transmit* 


ted  orders  to  Don  Domingo  d'Yriate,  whom 
he  had  nominated  his  plenipotentiary  at 
Basle,  immediately  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
pacification,  which  was  signed  on  the  2*2d 
of  July.  By  this  treaty,  France  agreed  to 
evacuate  her  conquests  in  Spain,  on  bis 
Catholic  majesty  ceding  to  the  French  re- 
public all  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo. 

From  this  period,  the  contest  assumed  a 
new  form,  and  all  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, that  of  England  alone  excepted,  now 
breathed  a  fervent  and  sincere  wish  for 
peace ;  and  even  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
as  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  notified  his  ac- 
cession to  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Prussia,  and  soon  afterwards  issued  the 
most  peremptory  orders  for  the  removal  of 
all  the  armed  emigrants  from  his  Germanic 
territory. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the 
Thermidorean  revolution,  in  consequence 
of  which  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices, 
from  being  executioners,  became  in  their 
turn  victims,  produced  an  entire  change  in 
the  domestic  policy  of  France.  Efficacious 
measures  had  been  for  some  time  adopted,  to 
a uiet  the  insurgent  districts,  and  extinguish 
ttie  flames  which  had  so  Ion?  consumed  a 
tract  of  country,  consisting  of  many  of  the 
western  departments  of  France,  but  stigma- 
tized under  the  name  of  La  Vendee.  The  war 
in  that  country,  which  originated  in  attach- 
ment to  **  the  throne  and  to  the  altar,''  fiad 
been  carried  on  ever  since  the  10th  of  May, 
1793,  with  various  success,  and  during  the 
reign  of  the  Mountain  party  had  assumed 
the  most  ferocious  aspect  on  both  sides. 
The  insurgents  conducted  their  hostilities 
with  a  degree  of  savage  ferocity,  unexam- 
pled for  ages  in  modem  Europe,  anterior 
to  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  All 
the  republican  prisoners,  even  those  who 
had  not  carried  arms,  finished  their  lives  in 
dreadful  and  prolonged  tortures.  Every 
cruel  device  that  the  most  rancorous  inore- 
nuity  could  invent,  was  perpetrated  on  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  their  expiring  enemies, 
in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of 
Louis  XVII.  After  the  manner  of  the  sa- 
vage Indians,  the  woman  too  were  called  in 
to  participate  in  these  horrid  rites;  and 
when  the  sufferings  of  the  captives  were 
to  be  heightened  by  any  new  refinement  in 
cruelty,  the  female  sex  were  incited  to  in- 
flict additional  |)angs,  and  protract  the  agtv 
nies  of  the  victim  without  bereaving  him 
of  his  life.  Some  of  the  leaders,  however, 
were  not  devoid  of  humanity.  The  brave 
D^Elbe  spared  all  those  placed  within 
his  power  by  the  fortune  of  war,  daring 
the  first  five  months  of  his  career ;  and  at 
length  put  his  enemies  to  death,  not  from 
a  love  of  vengeance,  but  the  necessity  of 
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retaliation.  The  name  of  Charette,  on  the 
contrary,  was  terrible  to  his  foes,  and  he 
exercised  his  power  with  the  roost  savage 
ferocity  ;*  but  Bonchamp,  although  expir- 
ing by  a  wound  received  in  battle,  restored 
to  liberty  not  less  than  four  thousand  of  the 
soldiers  employed  by  the  convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  republicans  re- 
curred to  means  that  can  never  be  justified^ 
or  even  palliated.  The  convention  put  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  insurgent  aepart- 
ments  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  Chouans  make  their 
appearance,  than  orders  were  issued  **  that 
they  should  be  pursued  witljout  intermis- 
sion, and  put  to  death  without  quarter." 
Some  of  the  deputies  sent  to  those  devoted 
departments,  acted  like  so  may  execu- 
tioners rather  than  legislators,  and  more 
than  one  of  the  generalsf  appear  to  have 
cheerfully  participated  in  their  crimes.  At 
Bressuire,  Floutiere,  Le  Chapeignerave, 
Pouzanges,  Meilleray,  and  several  other 
places,  the  habitations  were  delivered  up 
to  the  flapies,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the 
bayonets  of  a  furious  soldiery.  Grignon, 
a  dealer  in  cattle,  anterior  to  the  revolution, 
and  an  officer  afterwards,  is  said  to  have 
ordered  his  own  father-in-law  to  be  shot. 
Fraacastel  and  Henty,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  western  army,  commenced  their  bloody 
apostleship  at  Angers,  and  one  thousand 
two  hundred  Vendeans  were  immolated  at 
one  time  to  their  vengeance.^    Huchet,  not 


■  When  Charette  retook  Machecoul,  he  caused 
the  patrioca  of  that  place  to  be  amembled.  and 
after  adding  to  these  a  few  prisonere  taken  in 
battle,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  or  eight  hundred.  Although  the 
grmter  part  of  these  imibrtanate  persons  were 
only  sUiplIy  woniidedp  yet  they  were  immediately 
thrawn  into  aditch,and  thus  literally  buried  alive ! 

tTnrreau,  on  oommencing  an  expedition  a^nst 
the  Vendeans,  is  wd  to  have  sdaressed  his  sol- 
diMB  as  follows : — 

*  Nous  entrons  dans  le  pa3r8  des  insurges;  tous 
y brulerez  tout,  vousp^'awrez au fil de la baionetle 
tons  Ice  habitans.  IT  pent  y  avoir  quelques  pa- 
tiioim  dans  les  pays ;  maia  c*est  egal,  il  »ut  tout 
sacrifier/' 

**  We  are  about  to  enter  the  ooontiy  of  the  in- 
corgents ;  you  are  to  bum  every  thing,  and  bayo- 
net all  the  inhabitants.  There  may  be  indeed 
some  few  patriots  among  them ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  the  whole  must  be  sachiioed." 

tFmncastel  assisted  Carrier  in  the  massacre  of 
the  priesls  at  Nantes ;  and  he  himself  is  said  to 
have  iawied  an  order  to  bind  sixty-one  of  the  clergy 
of  Nievre  together,  and  drown  them  by  means  of 
a  ve^«el  sunk  for  that  purpose.  The  following  is 
a  copv  of  his  directions  to  Ueneral  Grignon : 

**  Tu  ferae  trembler  lea  brigands  auxquels  il  ne 
fant  poB  faire  dequarlier;  nos  prisons  regorgent 

. . .  Des  prisoonieis  dans  La  Vendee ! II  faut 

iDcendier  Ics  raaieons  ecartees,  les  moulins,  surtout 
les  chateoux ;  enfin,  achever  la  traiisfbrmation  de 
M  pays  en  desert . . .  Point  de  molesse  ni  de  grace. 
.  Ces  Bont  lea  vnes  de  la  convention." 
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content  with  committinfif  the  most  atrocious 
murders  with  his  own  hand,  and  ordering 
the  country  everywhere  around  him  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  actually  commanded  all 
the  members  of  a  municipality  who  had 
repaired  with  their  tri-coloured  scarfs  to 
his  camp  at  Sorinieres,  to  be  shot,  although 
they  had  gone  thither  to  request  his  pro- 
tection against  the  royalists. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  reign  of  terror 
had  now  commenced,  many  of  the  republi- 
can party  abhorred  these  measures,  as  equal- 
ly impolitic  and  cruel,  and  some  were  bold 
enough  to  denounce  them  openly.  Phil- 
lippeaux,  a  deputy  from  the  department  of 
Sarthe,  afler  visiting  La  Vendee,  declared 
that  the  jacobin  generals  perpetuated  the 
war  by  means  of  their  crimes,  and  even  ac- 
cused the  committee  of  public  safety  as  the 
accomplices  of  their  atrocities. 

Amidst  this  horrible  state  of  uncertainty, 
during  which  the  royalists  and  republicans 
triumphed  alternately,  such  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  escaped  exile,  disease,  and  the 
sword,  were  obliged  by  turns  to  declare  for 
the  victors.  They  accordingly  appeared 
before  the  advancing  columns  with  white 
or  tri-coloured  cockades,  in  exact  conform- 
ity to  th^  principles  of  the  invaders,  and 
were  careful  to  be  prepared  with  other  em- 
blems of  attachment,  in  case  of  an  unex- 
pected retreat. 

Thus  all  La  Vendee  was  unceasingly  a 
prey  to  horrors ;  and  a  portion  of  the  French 
territory  destined  by  nature  to  feed  twenty 
departments,  could  scarcely  supply  the 
wretched  remnant  of  its  own  population 
with  food. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Robespierre  and 
his  ferocious  satellites  received  the  tardy 
punishment  invoked  by  so  many  crimes, 
than  an  entire  change  took  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  war.  The  convention, 
permitted  at  length  to  pause  in  the  career 
of  slaughter,  and  no  longer  terrified  with  the 
prospect  of  new  proscriptions,  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  blooey  strife.  A  system 
of  moderation,  equally  politic  and  humane, 
accordingly  took  place ;  and  the  authority 
of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  which  remained  un- 
diminished amidst  all  the  mischiefs  inflict- 
ed by  the  desolating  torch,  and  the  extermi- 
nating sword,  was  suddenly  sapped  and 
diminished  by  the  language  of  peace  and 
the  prospect  of  conciliation.  The  deputies 
of  mission  not  only  permitted  mass  to  be 
said  publicly,  but  cherished  and  protected 


*  You  must  make  the  robbera  tremble,  and  give 
them  no  quarter— Our  prisons  are  crowded.... 
What !  prisons  in  La  Vendee ! ...  It  is  necessary  to 
bum  all  the  lone  houses,  the  mills,  and,  above  all, 
the  castles ;  in  short,  to  transform  the  whole  coun- 
try into  a  desert..  ..Neither  mildness  nor  clem- 
ency . .  .Such  an  the  intentions  of  the  con  ventbn." 
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the  non-iurin^  clerg;y.  Hoche,  wha  se- 
conded all  their  efforts,  punished  every  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  humanity  with  the 
most  exemplary  severit^r,  and  prohibited 
the  brutal  custom  of  exhibitincr  the  bleed- 
ing heads  of  the  vanquished  Vendeana  in 
the  front  of  the  French  columns.  At  the 
same  time,  an  amnesty  was  published,  of- 
fering pardon,  amity,  and  protection,  to 
such  as  should  bring  in  their  arms :  the 
insurgents,  embracing  this  offer,  deserted 
by  multitudes,  and  their  chiefs  saw  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accept  the  proposed  act  of 
oblivion. 

After  some  preliminary  negotiations  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  1795,  Charette 
and  the  principal  chiefs  of  his  army,  on  be- 
half of  the  Yendeans,  and  General  Cor 
man  tine  on  the  part  of  the  Chouans,  pub- 
licl^  signified  their  intention  to  deliver  up 
their  arms  and  magazines,  and  to  live  for 
the  future  in  subjection  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment. In  the  mean  time,  conferences 
were  opened  at  a  farm-house  near  Nantes, 
between  the  insurgrent  chiefs  and  the  depu- 
ties from  the  convention ;  and  on  the  7th 
of  March  a  treaty  was  concluded,  signed 
and  ratified  at  Nantes,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  <*the  sum  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  livfes  should  be  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  La  Vendee,  to  indemnify  them 
for  the  losses,  burnings,  and  devastations 
they  had  suffered — ^that  the  contracts  enter- 
ed into  between  the  generals  and  inhabit- 
ants of  La  Vendee  should  be  discharged 
by  the  French  reoublic — ^that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  La  Vendee  should  acknowledge 
the  French  republic— -that  General  Cha- 
rette, who  should  give  in  a  list  of  persons 
to  be  banished  from  La  Vendee,  should 
have  the  command  of  a  body  of  two  thou- 
sand men — and  that  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion  should  be  permitted, 
the  banished  non-juring  priests  to  return, 
and  be  restored  to  their  patrimonial  estates 
only— and  that  there  should  be  no  districts 
or  municipalities,  but  only  a  national  a^nt 
iu  La  Vendee,  in  which  no  requisitions 
were  to  take  place  for  the  space  of  five 
years. 

In  the  paper  signed  by  Charette  and  the 
other  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  they  attri- 
bute their  taking  up  arms  principally  to 
the  oppressive  government  of  Robespierre 
and  his  party ;  and  say,  *'  As  the  govern- 
ment of  blood  has  disappeared,  we  declare 
oar  submission  to  the  French  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  and  our  acknowledgment 
of  its  laws.  We  promise  to  surrender,  as 
soon  as  possible,  all  the  artillery  and 
horses  in  our  possession ;  and  we  make  a 
solemn  promise  never  again  to  bear  arms 
B^nst  the  republic."  At  the  same  time, 
these  chiefs  published  an  address  to  the 


inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  exhorting  them 
to  submit  to  the  laws,  extolling  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  convention,  and  set- 
ting forth  the  folly  and  mischief  of  perse- 
'Verance.  Stofflet  and  some  of  his  adhe- 
rents still,  however,  continued  to  resist,  but 
beinff  soon  forsaken  by  many  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  signed  a  treaty  on  the  20th  of  April, 
in  this  year,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  trea^ 
made  with  the  Vendeans.* 

The  hopes  that  the  peace  of  La  Vendee 
woyld  be  permanent,  and  that  the  French 
armies  would  from  this  time  have  to  con- 
tend only  with  foreign  enemies,  were  soon 
proved  to  be  delusive.  The  republican  go- 
vernment, on  a  plea  of  bad  faith,  refused 
to  advance  the  sums  stipulated  by  the  treaty 
of  the  7th  of  March,  and  several  of  the 
chiefs  having  been  arrested  for  holding  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  English 
government,  the  country  was  a^n  in  arms 
early  in  the  month  of  June,  nnaer  the  com- 
mand of  Charette  and  Stofilet.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  British  government,  listen- 
ing to  the  counsels  of  the  French  refugees, 
was  meditating  an  attack  upon  France,  in 
the  most  vulnerable  part;  and  a  number 
of  regiments  were  accordingly  raised  and 
embodied,  partly  of  British,  but  principally 
of  emigrants;  but  as  the  number  of  volun- 
teers, for  so  desperate  an  undertaking, 
proved  insufiicient,  the  fatal  measure  of  re- 
cruiting from  the  jails  was  resorted  to; 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, a  mutinous  spirit  exhibited  itself 
among  the  troops,  amounting  even  to  a  re- 
gular conspiracv,  immediately  ^fler  the 
expedition  sailed.f  This  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  from  4  to  5,000  men,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Puisaye,  who 
possessed  considerable  influence  amongst 
the  Chouans,  but  who  neither  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  troops,  nor  possessed  any 
military  renown.  Under  his  command 
were  placed  the  Count,  de  Sombreuil,  a 
young  noblemcyi  of  great  promise,  and  the 
Count  d'Herville,  a  general  anterior  to 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.     This 

*The  act  of  acceMion  of  Stofflet,  and  hii  adhe- 
rents,  wa§  to  the  following  efiect: 

*'  We,  the  general  and  principal  o^btb  of  the 
catholic  and  royal  army  or  Anjou  and  Upper  Poi- 
lou,  declare,  diat,  animated  with  the  oesire  of 
peace,  we  have  retarded  its  oooclution  till  thia 
day,  solely  to  consult  the  deeiras  of  the  people, 
whoae  intereeti  have  been  confided  to  us.  aiid 
thoae  of  the  catholic  and  royal  army  of  Britanny. 
We  adhere  to  the  meaaurea  taken  ny  the  deputice 
(or  the  pecification  of  the  insuigent  departmenti, 
and  aubmitting  oumlvea  wbollv  lo  the  lawa  of  the 
republic,  promising  never  to  Sear  arms  against 
her,  and  to  send  our  artilleiy  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.'* 

ligned  by  StofRet  and  seventeen  of  the  chiefs.) 

t  Hist  philosoph.  de  la  Revol.  par  Ant.  Fantin 
Desodoards,  t  vi.  p.  186. 
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liaJe  anny,  fitted  out  with  a  liberality  bor- 
dering upon  profusion*  was  embarked  in 
transports,  under  the  convoy  of  a  sihall 
squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Bor* 
lase  Warren,  whose  intimate  know  ledge  of 
the  French  coast  rendered  him  particularly 
adapted  for  such  an  undertakmg.  After 
having  been  sixteen  days  at  sea,  the  fleet 
anchored,  on  the  25th  of  June,  in  the  bay 
of  Quiberon.  The  debarkation  of  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  was  effected  during  the 
nicht,  under  the  orders  of  General  d^Her- 
Tille,  and  the  remainder  landed  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days  without  molestation  from  the 
enemy,  together  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  muskets,  uniforms,  stores,  and  five  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  first  movement  was  to 
take  possession  of  Auray  and  Vannes,  and 
the  fleet,  co-operatinff  with  the  army,  at- 
tacked and  carried  Fort  Penthievre,  which 
surrendered  aAer  a  defence  of  two  days, 
with  a  garrison  of  400  men.  The  royalists 
soon  afterwards  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  together  with  the 
intrenched  camp  of  Camac,  and  although 
the  inhabitants  appeared  unfriendly  to  their 
cause,  M.  de  Puisaye,  who  had  established 
his  head-quarters  at  the  village  of  Genese, 
was  soon  joined  by  a  body  of  Chouans, 
and  the  commander  clothed  and  armed, 
without  sufficient  discrimination,  all  the 
peasantry  that  presented  themselves. 

Thus  far,  the  enterprise  wore  a  prosper- 
ous aspect,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
had  time  and  opportunity,  under  the  title 
of  ^'Lieutenant^eneralwof  the  king's  armies, 
and  commander-in-chief  of.  the  catholic 
and  royal  army  of  Britanny,"  to  publish  a 
proclamation,  inviting  Frenchmen  of  every 
description  to  rally  round  his  standard. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  intelligence  of 
these  events  reach  Paris,  than  the  national 
convention  despatched  to  Britanny,  Blad 
and  Tallien,  two  deputies  on  whose  energy 
they  could  rely.  Their  business  was  to 
raise  the  neighbouring  depa^ments,  while 
Hocbe  assembled  troops,  and  organized 
an  army.  This  being  accomplished,  the 
first  object  of  the  French  general  was  to 
compel  the  invading  army  to  withdraw 
to  the  camp  of  Kousten,  and  to  erect  bat^ 
teries  to  confine  them  within  the  peninsula. 
The  Anglo-emigrant  arm^,  now  swelled  to 
the  number  of  12,000,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tricating themselves  from  this  perilous 
sitnation,  and  of  keeping  up  the  communi- 
cation with  the  disaffected  in  the  interior, 
determined  to  assault  the  republican  lines 
by  break  of  day  on  the  16th  of  July.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  detachment,  consisting  of  near- 
ly half  the  troops  fit  for  service,  marched  to 
to  attack  the  intrenched  camp  of  Hoche, 
at  St.  Barbe ;  but  intelligence  of  this  im- 
portant operation  had  been  communicated 


to  the  enemy  on  the  preceding  evening,  by 
not  less  than  four  different  deserters ;  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  columns  of  the  in- 
vaders. General  Humbert  fell  back  to  Uie 
intrenched  camp,  followed  by  the  English 
and  French  troops,  in  confidence  of  victory ; 
but  on  a  sudden,  a  masked  battery  of  grape- 
shot  was  opened  upon  them,  which  did  in- 
conceivable execution.  Almost  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  whole  army  of  the  assailants 
was  thrown  into  confusion ;  the  retreat 
was  in  a  very  short  time  converted  into  an 
absolute  flight,  and  had  not  the  fire  from 
the  British  fleet  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
republican  columns,  scarcely  a  man  would 
have  escaped.  In  this  disastrous  affair, 
three  hundred  of  the  emigrants,  with  the 
Count  de  Thalmont,  and  a  number  of  nobles, 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  while  General 
dJHerville,  who  commanded  on  the  occa- 
sion, was  desperately  wounded,  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
victors. 

Hoche,  who  had  by  this  time  collected  a 
formidable  force,  determined  to  leave  the 
lines  hitherto  occupied  by  his  troops,  and 
attack  the  invaders,  whom  he  had  pinned 
up  within  the  peninsula.  Accordingly,  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  20th, 
three  thousand  of  the  republicans,  led  by 
the  Generals  Humbert  and  Valle,  and  con- 
ducted bv  a  number  of  deserters,  left  the 
camp  of  St.  Barbe,  amidst  a  dreadful  storm 
accompanied  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  and 
passing  along  the  low  ana  level  shore  of 
the  sea,  climbed  the  rocks  without  being 
discovered,  and  attacked  the  fort  before 
there  arose  the  least  suspicion  of  danger. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event, 
the  remainder  of  the  republican  army  was 
instantly  put  in  motion,  and  the  command- 
er-in-chiet,  assisted  by  the  two  representa- 
tives, Blad  and  Tallien,  penetrated  the  penin- 
sula in  three  columns  with  an  overwhelin- 
ing  force,  when  M.  de  Puisaye,  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  sought  his  own  personal  safety 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  directing  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  M.  Sombreuil  to  await  kU 
orders.  At  length,  the  intrenched  camp 
was  forced,  and  while  nearly  one  half  of 
the  invaders  joined  the  army  of  Hoche, 
with  the  cries  "  Vive  la  Hepublique  /" 
the  remainder  retired  to  a  rock  where  they 
had  posted  a  piece  of  cannon,  and  defend- 
ed themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  resist  the 
number  and  the  artillery  of  the  assailants, 
and  these  wretched  and  unhappy  men  were 
at  length  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
but  not  till  some  of  the  chiefs  had  escaped . 
on  board  the  boats  sent  to  their  succour. 
In  Fort  Penthievre  and  the  peninsula  were 
found  seventy  thousand  muskets,  clothing 
for  forty  thousand  men,  one  hundred  and 
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fiAy  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  and  all  the  ar- 
tillery landed  irom  the  fleet ;  the  beach  of 
of  Quiberon  was  covered  with  wines, 
liquors,  and  all  sorts  of  stores,  and  a  number 
of  vessels  laden  with  flour,  rice,  and  pro- 
visions fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

But  part  of  the  sad  story  of  the  fate  of 
the  vanquished  remains  to  be  told.  Not 
less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  emi- 

nts  perished  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  called 
:her  de  Portignes,  where  they  had  taken 
shelter;  about  two  thousand  were  saved 
by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  of  those  that 
surrendered,  such  as  were  not  noble  after 
some  time  obtained  their  liberty,  and  all 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Chouans 
were  immediately  set  free.  The  Bishop 
of  Dol,  who  had  sailed  with  the  expedi- 
tion from  England  and  fourteen  of  his  cler- 
gy, received  death,  with  the  most  exem- 
plary resigrnation  ;  M.  de  Broglie,  and  se- 
veral men  of  birth,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
three  hundred,  after  a  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  consisting  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  a  captain,  sergeant,  corporal,  and 
private,  also  sufiered  death  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  gallant  Count  Charles  de  Som- 
breuil,  whose  fate  attracted  the  attention 
and  commiseration  of  all  Europe,  fell  under 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.  A  day  or 
two  previous  to  the  death  af  this  unfortu- 
nate young^nobleman,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  in  which  he .  says, 
'*A  number  of  vessels  which  remained  on 
the  coast  might  have  afibrded  me  the 
disgraceful  retreat  which  M.  de  Puisaye  so 
vigilantly  seized ;  but  the  dereliction  of 
my  coiftpanions  in  arms  would  have  been 
far  more  shocking  to  me*  than  the  lot 
which  awaits  me.  I  am  bold  to  say  I  de- 
serve a  better  fate ;  and  this  you  will  ac- 
knowledge, together  with  all  those  that 
know  me,  if  chance  should  ever  permit  any 
of  my  companions  to  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  this  fatal — this  unexampled  day.  Fare- 
well !  I  bid  you  farewell  with  that  calm- 
ness which  can  alone  result  from  purity  of 
conscience.  In  this  last  moment,  I  derive 
a  source  of  enjoyment,  if  any  can  be  tasted 
in  a  situation  like  mine,  from  the  esteem  of 
my  companions  in  misfortune,  and  that  of 
the  enemy  by  whom  we  are  conquered. — 
Farewell !— Farewell !  to  all  the  world  V^ 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  disastrous  ex- 
pedition^  but  the  British  squadron  remained 
some  time  on  the  coast,  and  the  Isle  of  Dieu 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  converted  into 
a  place  of  arms,  whence  the  Chouans  could 
occasionally  be  succoured,  while  the  Bri- 
tish cruisers,  by  hovering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, kept  the  adjacent  coast  in  continual 
alarm,  and  intercepted  all  communication 
by  sea. 

France  still  continued  to  be  agitated  by 


factions,  and  her  metropolis,  even  at  this 
period,  was  too  often  defiled  with  blood. 
The  convention,  made  wise  by  experience, 
assumed  sufficient  fortitude  to  abolish  the 
law  of  maximum^  which  fixed  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  prescribed  the 
limits  above  which  they  should  not  advance. 
This  salutary  repeal,  so  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  trade,  and  so  closely  connected 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  people,  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  report  pre- 
sented by  Johannot  from  the  united  com- 
mittees of  commerce  and  finance,  from 
which  it  appeared  that 

Livres. 
The  value  of  the  national  pioperty 

amounted  to  2,276,430«4]0 

The  national  forests,  occupying  five 

millionfl  of  acres,  to  2,000,000,000 

The  confiscated  lands  and  palaces  of 

the  emigrants,  to  15,226,380,220 

The  national  domains  in  Belgium,  to  3.000,000,000 

22,502,7K).630 

making  a  sum  equal  to  about  nine  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  on  the  credit 
of  which  national  paper  had  been  issued, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  one  third  of 
that  sum. 

The  two  parties  who  had  combined  to 
overthrow  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Ro- 
bespierre, soon  began  to  show  that  they 
could  not  exist  together ;  and  on  the  Sd 
of  March,  1795,  a  report  was  presented  to 
the  convention,  in  which  Barrere,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  and  Billaud  Varennes  were  ac- 
cused of  havinff  participated  in  the  enormi- 
ties of  Robespierre,  and  after  undergoing 
the  usual  form  of  trial,  it  was  decreed  that 
they  should  be  transported  to  Guinea.  The 
proceedings  against  these  deputies,  united 
with  the  pressure  of  famine,  which  at  that 
moment  was  felt  with  peculiar  severity,  oc- 
casioned an  insurrection  in  Paris,  which 
broke  out  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  was  not 
suppressed  till  the  following  day. 

The  trial  of  Fouquier  Thinville,  and  the 
ex-judges  and  jurors  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  during  the  reign  of  terror,  follow- 
ed, and  having  been  convicted,  on  the  cleai^ 
est  evidence,  of  the  mal-ad ministration  of 

fiublic  justice,  and  of  having  perverted  the 
aw  to  purposes  of  judicial  murder,  Thin- 
.ville,  and  fifteen  others,  were  executed  on 
the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  May,  amidst 
the  execrations  of  an  indignant  people. 

Another  insurrectionarr  rising  tooK  place 
in  the  metropolis,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
when  the  rallying  exclamation  was  "  Bread, 
and  the  Constitution  of  1793,"  which  was 
followed  by  insurrections  in  the  depart- 
ments, but  they  were  all  at  lengrth  sup- 
pressed by  a  mixture  of  terror  and  recon- 
ciliation. 
No  event  in  the  histoiy  of  the  interna. 
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ooneema  of  France  during  the  present  year, 
made  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the 
sympattuee  of  Europe,  than  the  death  of 
the  infant  son  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVL  It  was  at  first  supposed,  that  this 
ehild  of  misery,  whose  only  crime  consistp 
ed  in  being  born  to  a  throne,  owed  his  death 
to  poison,  but  for  such  an  atrocity  there 
appears,  at  the  period  in  question,  to  have 
been  no  adequate  motive,  though  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  his  death  was  hastened  by 
the  anjust  confinement  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  b^  which  he  was  debarred  from 
taking  the  air  and  exercise  necessary  to  his 
existence.  He  had  ever  been  an  unhealthy 
child,  subject  to  a  scrofulous  complaint, 
and  for  some  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
had  suffered  from  swellings  in  his  knees 
and  wrists.  In  this  deplorable  situation, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  death  at 
leuffth  terminated  his  woes  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  June,  in  the  prison  of  the 
Temple,  where  he  had  been  confined  from 
the  mtal  autumn  of  1792.  Penetrated, 
perhaps,  with  this  event,  the  committee 
of  public  safety  proposed  the  exchange  of 
hia  sister,  the  princess,  who  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Temple,  for  the  deputies, 
Semonville  and  Maret,  who  had  been  de- 
livered up  to  Austria  by  Dumouriez,  and  for 
several  others ;  this  proposal  wa8,afler  some 
delay,  acceded  to,  and  the  captive  orincess 
once  more  breathed  the  balnav  air  or  liberty. 
The  unsettied  state  of  France,  and  the 
continual  conflicts  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions in  the  convention,  served  to  convince 
every  Frenchman  who  really  felt  the  sacred 
flame  of  patriotism  glowing  in  his  breast, 
that  a  regular  form  of  government,  and  an 
exBCtttive  power,  were  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, to  rescue  that  country  from  the  re- 
volutionary vortex  in  which  she  had  been 
so  long  involved.  The  plan  of  a  new  con- 
stitution was  accordingly  drawn  up  and 
presented,  on  the  23d  of  June,  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  After 
much  discussion  and  various  alterations, 
the  constitutional  act  was,  on  the  2dd  of 
Angnat,  declared  complete,  and  referred  to 
the  primary  assemblies  for  their  approba- 
tion. By  this  constitution  the  legislative 
power  waa  vested  in  two  councils,  chosen 
through  the  medium  of  the  electoral  assem- 
blies,* the  one  consisting  of  500,  and  the 


•  Evenr  man  of  one-and-twenty  yean  of  age, 
bom  ana  raaident  in  France,  who  paid  a  direct 
oootributioQ  10  the  itate,  and  who  had  not  forfeit- 
ed hb  franchiee  by  any  infarooua  crime,  was  by 
this  coutitution  declared  to  be  a  French  citiien ; 
these  citizens  formed  the  primary  a»$embii€»; 
and  by  them  the  dectoral  auemUiu  were  nomi- 
nated in  the  proportion  of  one  elector  for  two 
huodfed  citisens;  it  being  required  that  each 
elector  should  be  five>and-twenty  yean  of  age, 
and  uomtmt  rl  of  certain  property. 

X  14» 


other  of  250  membere.  To  the  former, 
styled  the  legislative  council,  belonged  the 
proposing,  to  the  latter,  styled  the  senate, 
or  councu  of  eldere,  the  confirming  of  laws ; 
and  no  peraon  could  be  a  member  of  the 
council  of  eldere  who  had  not  completed 
his  fortieth  year.  One-third  of  each  counoil 
was  appointed  to  be  re-chosen  every  year. 
The  executive  power  was  delegated  to  a  di- 
rectory of  Rve  membere,  to  be  partially  re- 
newed by  the  annual  election  of  one  member 
in  regular  rotation ;  the  directory  to  be  elect* 
ed  by  the  two  councils ;  the  council  of  five 
hunured,  making  out,  by  secret  scrutiny,  a 
list  containing  ten  times  the  number  of  the 
membere  of  the  directory,  from  which  the 
council  of  eldere  selects,  by  secret  scrutiny, 
the  proposed  number.  The  judicial  power 
was  to  reside  in  judges  of  departments  and 
districts  chosen  by  the  electoral  assemblies, 
and  a  high  tribunal  of  appeal,  and  cassation 
or  annulment,  established  by  the  same  mode 
of  election  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  was  certainly  the  outline  of  a  free 
and  noble  constitution ;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  exempt  from  defects.  The  directory 
was  not  invested  with  the  power  of  assem- 
bling or  proroguing  the  legislative  bodies ; 
and  the  executive  authority  was  much 
weakened  by  being  committed  to  five  per- 
sons, between  whom  difierences  and  divi- 
sion might  be  expected  to  arise,  to  the  em* 
barrassment  of  public  business,  and  the 
injury  of  the  state. 

On  this  constitution,  two  decrees  were 
engrafted,  which,  in  their  conse<}uences, 
plunged  the  metropolis  of  France  into  an- 
other of  those  scenes  of  horror  that  had  so 
often  been  exhibited  during  the  revolution: 
by  the  firet  of  these  decrees,  passed  on  the 
5th  Fructidor  (August  22d),  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  the  elective  bodies  should,  in  ap* 
pointing  the  deputies  to  the  legislative  body, 
choose  two-thirds  from  among  the  membere 
of  the  present  convention ;  and  by  the  se- 
cond, that  in  default  of  such  election,  the 
convention  should  fill  up  the  vacancies 
themselves.  The  forty-ei^ht  sections  of 
Paris,  who  had  usually  given  the  tone  to 
the  nation  at  large,  while  mey  unanimously 
accepted  the  constitutional  act,  as  firmly 
rejected  the  law  for  the  re-election  of  the 
two-thirds.  The  majority  of  the  primary 
assemblies  throughout  the  country,  to  whom 
both  the  constitution  and  the  decrees  were 
submitted  at  the  same  time,  accepted  them 
both,  but  not  without  violent  opposition. 
But  such  was  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  sections  of  Paris,  that  they  soon  pro^ 
ceeded  to  acts  of  open  hostility,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night  of  the  4th  of  October,  the 
cry  of  To  Arma!  ToJrmB.'  Liberty  or 
Uitath!  once  more  reverberated  through 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis;  and  at  ue 
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early  dawn  of  day,  the  sections,  having 
drawn  out  their  forces,  marched  them  to  the 
hall  of  the^  convention,  and  a  sanguinary 
battle  took  place  in  the  streets.  The  com- 
mand of  the  troops  was  confided  on  this 
occasion  to  Barras,  by  the  convention ; 
and  the  different  avenues  of  the  Tuil- 
ries  being  planted  with  cannon,  great 
slaughter  was  made  amoung  the  insurgents, 
who  repeatedly  rallied  and  returned  to  the 
charge  with  incredible  obstinacy;  but 
being  overpowered,  they  were,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  not  till  then,  driven  by  the 
conventional  troops  from  all  their  posts, 
with  the  loss  of  about  eight  hundred  men ; 
and  the  convention,  now  triumphant,  de- 
clared the  majority  of  votes  in  the  depart- 
ments in  favour  of  the  law  of  Fructidor. 

The  labours  of  the  convention  were  now 
drawing  to  a  close :  and  on  the  30th  of 
Septexxiber,  they  solemnly  decreed  the  in- 
corporation of  all  the  countries  which  the 
house  of  Austria,  previous  to  ihe  war,  had 
possessed  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine, 
with  the  republic  of  France.  The  last, 
and  perhaps  the  best  act  of  the  convention 
passed  on  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  when 
It  was  decreed,  that  the  punishment  of 
death  should  be  abolished  at  the  peace, 
and  a  general  amnesty  grranted ;  and  the 
president  then  rising,  said — **Thb  Con- 
vention IS  DISSOLVED !  '* 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  memo- 
rable assembly,  whose  decrees  and  transac- 
tions were  more  important  and  extraordi- 
nary than  those  of  any  set  of  men  upon 
record.  "Where  is  there  a  Tacitus," 
says  a  French  writer,  "  to  convey  to  pos- 
terity the  history  of  their  glorious  actions, 
and  of  their  criminal  excesses  T*  This 
convention,  composed  of  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  men  of  letters,  with  an  auda? 
<cious  handy  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 


successor  of  a  hundred  kings,  and  in  «ae 
day  broke  the  sceptre  for  which  an  exists 
ence  of  fourteen  centuries  had  produced 
a  religious  veneration.  These  men,  wheo 
their  country  was  on  the  eve  of  subjugation, 
created  an  army  of  fourteen  hundred  thou 
sand  men,  who  repelled  the  invaders,  aad 
conouered  the  conquerors ;  but  their  glorious 
deeds  were  sullied  by  licentiousness,  aad 
their  conquests  abroad  were  contaminated 
by  their  cruelties  at  home. 

The  members  of  the  new  legislature, 
having  formed  themselves  into  two  coun- 
cils, according  to  the  constitutional  act, 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  the  directory, 
and  the  election  fell  upon  men  not  distin- 
guished as  favourites  of  the  people,  but 
most  of  whom  bore  characters  free  from 
reproach.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  stood 
Reveillere  Lepaux,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  of  the  Gironde  party :  the  next  was 
Reubel,  a  moderate  man,  of  plain  good 
sense,  and  one  of  the  village  attorneys 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burke.  Letourneur  de 
la  Manche,  an  officer  of  engineers,  and  ra- 
ther more  attached  to  the  mountain  than 
the  plain,  was  the  third.  The  fourth  was 
Barras,  formerly  a  viscount,  a  soldier  by 
profession,  and  by  habit  a  man  of  pleasure. 
Sieyes,  the  subtle  statesman,  was  at  first 
nominated  as  the  fifth,  but  he  saw  U)o 
clearly  the  difficulties  of  the  constitution ; 
and  Camot,  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
safety  under  Robespierre,  but  who  had  at- 
tended almost  exclusively  to  the  businesa  of 
the  military  department,  and  of  whom  it  was 
said,  "  That  he  organized  victorv,  and  ren- 
dered her  permanent,"  filled  up  the  number. 

Thus  constituted,  the  new  government, 
in  all  its  departments,  entered  upon  the  ac- 
tive exercise  of  its  functions,  and  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Luxembourg  was  appointed  foi 
the  residence  of  the  executive  power. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

'Opening  of  the  Campeipi  of  1795~JiUXonibourff,  DuBseldorfl!;  and  Manheim  taken  by  the  French, 
who  unmde  Mentz— The  Siege  of  Mentz  raised,  and  Manheim  retaken  by  the  Impend  Army — Re- 
newal of  Hostilitiea  in  Italy— Succees  of  the  French  Armiest  and  Retreat  of  the  Austriaiie — War  de- 
clared l]^  Great  Britain  agaimt  Holland— Capture  of  the  Dutch  Settlements  in  the  Eaat  by  ibe  Bn* 
tiah—Cooqueet  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Campaign  in  the  Weat  Indiea— Naval  Campaign  of  17U5 


Thk  belligerent  powers  of  the  continent, 
exhausted  by  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1794,  were  not  in  a  situation  to  take  the 
field  till  the  month  of  May,  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  and  it  was  not  till  the  7th  of 
June,  that  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg  was 
attacked  hj  the  French  troops :  aware  that 
the  reduction  of  this  place,  so  necessary 
for  the  security  of  their  other  conquests. 


would  be  attended  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  that  its  fall  was  rather  to  be  expoctt'd 
from  famine  than  from  the  sword,  the  re- 
publican generals  had  cut  off  all  supplies, 
and  leA  a  numerous  garrison  to  subi^ist  en- 
tirely on  its  own  magazines.  It  was  now 
regularly  invested,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  Field-marshal  Bender,  a  veteran 
general,  commanded  in  the  place,  yet  he 
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f<mn4  himself  under  the  neoeesitjr  of  capita- 
lating,  as  there  was  not  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  being  relieved. 

Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  and  secure 
their  recent  acquisitions,  but  the  subjection 
of  a  city  lately  wrested  from  them  by  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  blockade  of  M eutz 
was  accordingly  the  first  operation  that 
took  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 
The  defence  of  that  place,  fonnerly  intrust- 
ed to  the  troops  of  the  house  of  J3  rand  en- 
burg,  had  now  derolved  upon  the  emperor, 
and  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  select  Mar- 
shal Clairfait,  as  the  most  able  ofiicer  to 
whom  he  could  confide  the  command  of 
the  troops  collected  for  that  purpose.  This 
general,  who  had  been  driven  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  campaign  across  the  Rhine, 
being  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  as  well  as  that  of  the  empire, 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  nothing  dis- 
mayed by  bis  recent  defeats,  attacked  and 
rooted  the  French  who  were  posted  upon 
the  heights  of  Momback,  aAer  which  he 
occupied  that  advantageous  position  with 
his  own  forces. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Germany  was 
soon  afterwards  menaced  with  a  new  inva- 
sion, and  Mentz  with  a  new  siege,  by  two 
of  the  greatest  commanders  in  the  service 
of  the  republic.  After  a  considerable  time 
had  elapsed  in  preparation,  a  large  portion 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dusseldorf.  That  city  was  imme- 
diately summoned,  and  having  refused  to 
sarrender,  was  taken  by  assault,  the  Aus- 
trian garrison  having  previously  retired. 
The  dutchy  of  Berg  was  also  overrun ;  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  artillery 
belonging  to  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders,  and  the  imperialists  re- 
tiring on  every  side,  Mentz  was  again  in- 
reswA. 

No  sooner  had  Pichegru  received  intelli- 

nce  of  these  exploits,  than  he  also  crossed 
.^e  Rhine  with  his  army,  advanced  against 
Manheim,  and  obtained  possession  of  that 
important  city,  with  a  decree  of  facility  so 
disproportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  place, 
that  it  was  evident  he  must  have  been  fa- 
voured by  the  good  wishes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. On  this.  General  Wurmser,  who 
was  advancing  by  rapid  marches  to  its  re- 
lief, endeavoured  to  form  a  junction  with 
Marshal  Clairfait,  but  he  was  overtaken 
and  defeated  by  a  detachment  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  The  French, 
however,  were  surprised  and  overcome  in 
their  turn ;  and  in  consequence  of  one  of 
those  sudden  reverses,  so  common  in  all 
wars,  but  more  especidly  in  the  wars  of 
the  French  revolution,  tiie  fortune  of  the 
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campaign,  from  bein^  highly  disastrooa 
became  at  length  emmenuy  propitious  to 
the  imperial  arms. 

Pichegru  being  no  longer  able  to  second 
the  efforts  of  Jourdan,  the  latter  was  under 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  sie^  of  Mentz, 
and  retreating  before  me  victorious  Austri- 
ans  to  Dusseldorff,  where  he  repassed  the 
Rhine ;  while  the  former  fell  back  upon 
Manheim,  and  after  leaving  a  considerable 
garrison  in  that  place,  and  sustaining  a  num- 
ber of  sanguinary  attacks,  was  happy  to 
escape  across  that  river  also. 
-  Marshal  Clairfait,  who  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  great  object  of  the  campaign,  ap- 
pearing before  Mentz,  attacked  and  carried 
the  intrenched  camp,  which  the  Fiench 
had  endeavoured  to  render  inexpugnable  by 
the  labours  of  eleven  months.  General 
Schaal,  who  occupied  this  strong  position 
on  the  retreat  of  Jourdan,  with  nfty-two 
battalions  of  infantry  and  five  regiments  of 
cavalry,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  leave  one 
hundred  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  two  hun- 
dred ammunition  wagons,  and  about  two 
thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were  two 
generals,  in  the  hands  of  the  assailanU. 

Notwithstanding  the  disasters  sustained 
by  the  French  army,  the  garrison  of  Man- 
heim, consisting  of  about  nine  thousand  men, 
contrived  to  make  a  stout  resistance.  The 
imperialists  at  length  obtained  possession 
of  an  intrenched  hill,  called  the  Gulven- 
berg,  by  assault,  as  well  as  the  Necker  fort : 
but  although  they  were  driven  from  the  lat- 
ter, they  persevered  with  unabating  ardour, 
and  after  a  long  siege,  obliged  tliis  impor- 
tant city  to  capitulate. 

In  the  mean  time.  Marshal  Clairfait  and 
General  Wurmser  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  pursuit  of  the  French,  and  having  formed 
a  junction,  resumed  possession  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, reconauered  many  of  the  acquisitions 
of  the  French,  and  even  threatened  tore- 
take  Luxembourg.  On  this,  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  after  receiving  the  necessary  rein- 
forcements, marched  to  encounter  the  tri- 
umphant enemy.  The  former  carried  the 
town  of  Kreutznach  twice  by  storm,  in  the 
course  of  one  day ;  but  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  evacuate  that  place,  while  his  col- 
league was  repulsed  soon  after  in  an  at- 
tack upon  Kayserslautem,  in  which  he 
lost  two  thousand  men.  At  length,  the 
severity  of  the  season,  and  an  unexpected 
armistice  of  three  months,  put  an  end  to  a 
campaign,  the  close  of  which  was  not  only 
far  different  from  its  commencement,  but 
also  from  what  might  have  been  augured 
from  the  relative  forces  of  the  contending 
powers.* 

*  By  a  c«»nvention  signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  4th 
May,  in  Uie  present  year,  hetween  hi*  Britaimic 
nuyeety  and  the  emperor,  it  waa  agreed,  that  tht 
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The  troops  of  the  hoase  of  Austria,  al- 
though entirely  desUtute,  as  formerly,  of  the 
support  of  the  Prussians,  must  be  allowed 
to  nave  conducted  themselves  not  only  with 
exemplary  skill  and  bravery,  but  with  a 
denee  of  zeal,  and  even  of  enthusiasm, 
which  they  had  not  hitherto  evinced.  The 
Field-marshals  Clairfaitand  Wurmser  add- 
ed greatly  to  their  former  reputation ;  and 
the  Generals  Boros,  Ktay,  and  Had  dick 
evinced  talents  that  afforded  a  promise  of 
future  celebrity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fame  of  Pichegru 
and  Jourdan,  two  of  the  best  generals  in 
the  French  service,  experienced  a  sudden 
eclipse;  while  they  loudly  complained 
that  the  victories  of  the  imperialists  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  violation  of  neu- 
tral territory,  they  at  the  same  lime  evinced 
a  jealousy  and  even  a  hatred  of  each  other, 
that  proved  but  little  serviceable  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  country. 

The  peace  with  Spain  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  military  operations 
in  Italy.  No  sooner  had  the  court  of  Madrid 
consented  to  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
than  the  victorious  troops  which  had  cross- 
ed the  Pyrenees  in  search  of  conquests, 
were  conducted  to  the  Apennines,  and  Kel- 
lermann  was  soon  in  possession  of  all  the 
summits  of  the  Alps,  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva  to  the  county  of  Nice. 

The  war,  however,  for  some  time  was 
defensive  in  this  quarter ;  and  while  the 
Austrians  intrenched  themselves  at  Bor- 
ghetto  and  Albenga,  the  French  strengthen- 
ed their  position  at  Dego,  neither  of  the. 
armies  paying  the  least  attention  to  the 
neutrali^  of  Uenoa,  the  territories  of  which 
were  invaded  and  occupied  occasionally  by 
both. 

General  de  Tins,  who  had  again  assum- 
ed the  command  of  the  Austro-Sardinian 
army,  in  the  mean  time  extended  bis  re- 
doubts along  Mount  Balin,  which  com- 
mands Savona  and  Vado,  with  the  double 
view  of  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  he 
should  be  pressed  by  superior  forces,  and 
preserving  the  communication  with  Alex- 
andria and  Savona,  whence  he  drew  his 
supplies. 

But  the  army  of  Italy  being  at  length 
pressed  by  famine,  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  all  neutral  vessels  laden  with  com 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  at  Albenga,  on  the  26th  of  October,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  impe- 
rialists throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their 

mm  of  four  millions  nz  hundred  thoa«md  pounds 
Pteriing,  thoiild  be  raieed  in  England  on  account 
pfthe  latter,'  and  that  the  emperor  should  in  return 
employ  in  his  difierent  annies  in  the  campaign  of 
diis  year,  a  number  of  troops,  which  should  amount 
at  least  to  two  hundred  ihouiand  eOectiva  men. 


line,  with  a  view  of  chasing  them  from  the 
dominions  of  Genoa,  and  obtdninga  supply 
of  provisions.  Accordingly,  several  par- 
tial engagements  occurred,  in  one  of  whieli 
the  Austrians  were  driven  from  Campo  di 
Pietra,  by  the  Generals  Augereauand  Chas* 
tel,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  prisoners. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  they  were  a^in 
attacked  by  General  Scherer  m  the  valley 
of  Loano ;  and,  after  a  battle  that  lasted  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  tfie 
afternoon,  the  allies  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Garesio,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand 
men,  who  were  either  killed  or  made  pri- 
soners. 

The  action  being  renewed  the  next  morn- 
ing at  break  of  day,  the  enemy  fled  in  con- 
fusion towards  Savona  and  Bagniano.  In 
this  state  of  distress,  De  Yins  summoned 
the  senate  of  Genoa  to  deliver  up  the  for- 
fress  of  Savona,  and  being  refused  the  pos- 
session of  a  place  which  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  by  force,  the  Austro-Sardinians 
were  obli^d  to  pass  the  defiles  of  the  Bo- 
chetta,  and  retire  towards  Acoui ;  on  which 
the  French  took  possession  of  Pietre,  Loana, 
Finale,  and  Vado,  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
mense magazines  which  the  Austrians  had 
collected  at  Savona. 

In  consequence  of  this  succession  of  vic- 
tories, the  barriers  of  the  Alps  were  com- 
pletely laid  open  to  the  invaders :  but  the 
excesses  which  accompanied  and  followed 
their  triumphs,  notwithstanding  the  repeats 
ed  proclamations  of  General  l^herer,  who 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  render  the  command- 
ing officers  of  companies,  the  colonels  of 
battalions,  and  generals  of  brigades  and  di- 
visions, personsuly  responsible  for  the  mal- 
versation of  their  soldiers,  soon  reduced  the 
republican  army  to  a  state  of  complete  an- 
archy. In  addition  to  the  disorganization 
that  ensued,  other  circumstances  contribnt- 
ed  to  restrain  the  farther  progress  of  Uie 
French ;  for  the  emperor,  in  consequence 
of  his  recent  successes  on  tfie  Rhine,  was 
enabled  to  detach  into  Italy  a  body  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  who  fortified  a 
position  on  the  back  of  the  Apennines ;  while 
the  court  of  Turin,  fully  aware  of  its  criti- 
cal situation,  sent  a  reinforcement  of  six 
thousand  troops  to  General  Colli,  who  com- 
manded the  Sardinian  army. 

But  the  rigour  of  the  season  prevented 
the  allies  from  attempting  any  enterprise 
of  moment ;  and  the  intervention  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  restrained  the 
rage  of  hostile  armies,  and  procrastinated 
the  fate  of  Italy. 

The  conquest  of  the  seven  United  Pre-  I 
vinces,  and  the  entire  change  in  the  govern-  ' 
ment,  which  arose  out  of  that  event,  pra-  I 
pared  the  way  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  oflfen-  j 
sive  and  defensive  between  the repttblic  of    < 
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France  and  the  repoblic  of  Holland,  which 
was  concluded  at  the  Hague  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1795.  The  necessary  conseouence 
of  this  alliance  was,  to  place  the  Dutch 
people,  on  whose  behalf  the  war  was  osten- 
sibly undertaken,  in  a  state  of  actual  hos- 
tility with  England ;  and  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty accordingly  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  all  Dutch  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  stopped ;  and  five  men  of 
war,  nine  Indiamen,  and  about  sixty  sail  of 
smaller  vessels,  were  immediately  detain- 
ed. Thi»  proclamation  was  followed  by  an 
order  in  council,  to  seize  all  property  what- 
ever of  that  nation ;  and  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, an  order  for  general  reprisals  was 
granted  against  the  snips,  ^oods,  and  sub- 
jects of  the  republic :  and  m  the  course  of 
the  year  all  the  factories  of  Holland  in 
Asia,  were  either  obtained  by  stratagem, 
or  seized,  after  a  short  resistance,  by  force 
of  arms. 

Upon  receiving  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions from  England,  the  government  of 
Biadras  immediately  determined  to  fit  out 
a  small  armament,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  important  island  of 
Ceylon.  This  expedition,  which  was  in- 
trusted to  Rear-admiral  Rainier  and  Colo- 
nel Stuart,  sailed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  and  consisted  of  the  Suffolk, 
which  was  the  flag-ship,  the  Centurion, 
the  Diomede,  which  joined  off  Negapatam, 
and  several  transports. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Dio- 
mede, which  struck  upon  an  undescribed 
rock  between  Pigeon  Island  and  the  outer 
point  of  the  bay,  the  first  detachmeut,  con- 
dsting  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  Euro- 
pean, and  one  hundred  and  ten  native  sol- 
diers, and  two  field-pieces,  landed  without 
opposition  at  the  White  Rocks,  on  the  3d  of 
Angust,  and  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  troo{>s.  Abont  ten 
days  more  were  consumed  in  the  debarka^ 
tion  of  stores  and  provisions ;  after  which 
the  English  commenced  their  approaches, 
opened  batteries  against  the  fort  of  Trin- 
oomale,  and  completed  a  practicable  breach 
in  the  course  of  a  week  after  they  had 
broken  ground,  during  all  which  operations 
little  or  no  molestation  was  experienced  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  Rear-aidmiral  Rai- 
nier and  Colonel  Staart  now  summoned 
the  earrisoo  to  surrender;  and  on  the  ^th 
of  the  same  month.  Major  Fombauer  con- 
sented  to  a  capitulation,  by  igrhich  the 
tioops,  amounting  to  more  than  six  hun- 
dred, surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  On  this,  the  commandant  of  Osten- 
burg  immediately  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion for  the  surrender  of  that  place  also, 
which  was  accordingly  delivered  up  on 
tsims  similar  to  those  granted  at  Tnnco- 


male,  and  the  British  colours  were  hoisted 
on  the  ramparts.  The  fort  of  Batticaloe 
was  secured  a  short  time  after^^'ards,  as 
well  as  the  settlement  of  Jafinapatam,  and 
the  fort  and  military  post  of  Molletivoe. 

These  important  acquisitions  were  soon 
followed  b^  the  capture  of  the  island  of 
Manar,  which  was  seized  by  Captain  Bar- 
butt,  with  the  flank  companies  of  the  72d 
regiment  and  two  parties  of  sepoys.  A 
small  armament  fronl  Madras,  consisting  of 
the  Resistance,  Captain  Newcome,  some 
transports,  and  the  Suffolk's  tender,  wi^ 
four  European  and  a  few  native  troops, 
commanded  by  Major  Brown,  obtained 
possession  of  Malacca  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust ;  by  the  acquisition  of  which,  addition- 
al security  was  afforded  to  the  British  com- 
merce in  the  straits  of  that  name,  as  well 
as  in  the  Chinese  seas ;  Cochin  also  sur- 
rendered to  the  Enslish  arms,  with  Chin- 
surah  and  its  dependencies,  the  kat  of  Por- 
ca,  and  Quilon ;  and  in  fine,  all  the  settle- 
ments on  the  continent  of  India  appertain- 
ingr  to  the  Dutch. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  flourish- 
ing colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
transferred  to  the  English. 

The  invasion  of  that  settlement  was  un- 
dertaken partly  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  Frencn  from  obtaining  possession  of  it, 
and  partly  with  an  intention  of  securing  an 
intermediate  station  between  Europe  and 
the  rich  and  numerous  possessions  or  Great 
Britain  in  the  East;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Vice-admi- 
ral Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone  and  Gene- 
ral Sir  Alured  Clarke. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  a  landing  was  ef- 
fected at  Simons-Town,  and  possession  ob- 
tained of  that  place,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously evacuated  with  the  intention  of 
oeing  burned.  Major-general  Craig,  though 
entirely  destitute  of  artillery,  marched 
against  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  in 
great  force  at  Mysenberg.  After  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  the  major^greneru 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  one  of 
the  enemy's  outposts,  which  failed,  partly 
from  the  intricacy  of  the  roads,  and  partly 
from  the  timidity  and  ignorance  of  the 
guides.  The  British  commanders  were 
now  reduced  to  a  very  distressing  dilem- 
ma, for  neither  the  numbers  nor  the  energy 
of  their  adversaries  seemed  to  diminish ; 
and  while  no  fair  opportunity  presented 
itself  on  the  one  hand  for  the  army  to  ad- 
vance, the  navy  on  the  ^other  was  unable, 
on  account  of  the  unfavourable  season,  to 
form  a  ready  co-operation  with  the  troops, 
by  occupying  Table  Bay.  The  arrival  of 
General  Clarke,  with  the  forces  under  his 
command,  was  of  course  looked  for  with  in- 
tense anxiety ;  bat  such  was  the  exigency 
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of  the  situation  of  the  British  army,  that  it 
was  determined,  if  at  the  expiration  of  six 
days  no  saccour  arrived,  Major-general 
Craig  should  march  forward  under  every 
disadvantage,  to  try  the  fortune  of  an  at- 
tack, before  the  total  failure  of  their  oro- 
visions  rendered  a  retreat  unavoidable. 
They  were  however  anticipated  by  .the 
enemy,  who  on  their  part  meditated  an  as- 
sault on  the  ^British  camp,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  decided  the  fate  of 
this  important  colony.  They  accordingly 
advanced  during  the  night  of  the  Ist  of 
September,  with  their  whole  strength,  sup- 
ported hj  a  train  of  eighteen  field-pieces ; 
and  considerable  bodies  of  troops  nad  al-, 
ready  made  their  appearance— when  at 
this  critical  and  important  moment,  the  sig- 
nal for  a  fleet,  soon  afler  succeeded  by  the 
appearance  of  fourteen  large  vessels,  in- 
duced the  enemy  to  relinquish  their  enter- 
prise, and  to  return  to  their  former  post. 
This  event  was  decisive  of  the  conquest  of 
the  cape,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  an 
officer  arrived  from  the  Dutch  Governor 
Sluysken,  in  consequence  of  which  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  ensued,  and  the  castle  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms. 

To  counterbalance  these  brilliant  success- 
es in  the  east,  our  affairs  in  the  western 
hemisphere  wore  a  less  auspicious  as- 
pect; and  while  the  English,  ministry  was 
fitting  out  a  powerful  armament  for  the 
West  Indies,  Victor  Hughes  not  only  re- 
tained possession  of  Guadaloupe,  but  ex- 
tended his  arms  and  his  influence  to  the 
neighbouring  isles.  Declining  no  arts  how- 
ever inhuman,  and  no  measures  however 
dangerous,  he  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the 
dead*  without  compunction,  and  exposed 
the  living  to  all  the  penalties  of  rebellion 
without  remorse.    In  one  of  his  numerous 

S reclamations,  he  boasted  that  eight  hun- 
red  republicans  and  two  French  frigates 
had  conquered  the  island  where  he  then  re- 
sided ;  and  after  ridiculing  the  idea  of  de- 
claring Guadaloupe  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  he  affirmed  that  his  cruiters 
"  had  taken,  sunk,  and  burnt  eighty-eight 
of  the  enemy's  vessels,"  while  the^,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  had  ''  turned  pirates 
and  ransacked  neutral  vessels.'* 

Nor  was  his  grovernment  unmindful  of 
the  services  of  this  singular  man  ;  for  early 
in  the  present  year  a  small  armament,  con- 
sisting  of  a  cut-doyn  seventy-four  ship  of 


*  In  the  latter  end  of  1794,  thii  commivioner 
published  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  stating 
*'  that  the  rights  of  humanity,  of  war,  and  of  na- 
tions," had  been  violated  by  the  British  command- 
ers, he  added,  **  that  the  body  of  Thomas  Dundas, 
M^jor-ffeneral  and  Governor,  interred  in  Guada^ 
'oupe,.3d  Jane  (slave  style),  should  be  taken  up 
snd  given  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  the  air/'  Ac 


war,  four  frigates,  and  ten  armed  transports, 
carrying  forty-six  guns  and  five  hundred 
men,  arrived  safe  in  the  West  Indies,  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  of  the  frigates.  On 
this,  the  commissioner,  who  haa  dispersed 

5 reclamations  and  emissaries  everywhere, 
etermined  to  extend  the  theatre  of  war^ 
and  retaliate  on  the  English  by  attacking 
them  in  their  own  settlements.  He  began, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  with  the  island 
of  Grenada,  which  had  formerly  appertain- 
ed to  France ;  and  having  conveyf^  thither 
a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, with  a  small  body  of  troops,  an  insur- 
rection took  place  under  Fedon,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
lieu  tenant- jrovemor  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  were  taken  prisoners. 

As  materials  for  combustion  are  ever 
ready  in  colonies  where  a  few  whites  hold 
a  multitude  of  negroes  in  slavery,  St.  Vin- 
cent also  was  subjected  to  all  the  calami- 
ties of  civil  war,  which  were  aggravated 
greatly  by  the  fury  of  the  Caribbees.  The 
French  inhabitants  of  Dominica  were  like- 
wise instigated  to  revolt,  and  a  small  detach- 
ment sent  to  their  assistance ;  but  they  did 
not  hold  out  so  long  as  in  the  other  islands, 
for  the  invaders  were  resisted  by  the  mili- 
tia, and  obliged  to  submit  as  prisoners  of 
war,  while  those  who  had  joined  them  were 
punished  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 

Victor  Hughes,  however,  found  means  to 
resume  possession  of  St.  Lucia  on  the  20th 
of  April,  having  landed  a  body  of  troops 
there  under  ^las8ade8  and  Lombard,  and 
incited  the  negroes  to  revolt  by  the  allure- 
ments of  liberty,  so  congenial  to  the  heart 
of  man.  Brigadier-general  Stuart,  after 
obtaining  possession  of  Vieux  Fort,  proceed- 
ed to  attack  the  enemy  at  Souffrier ;  but 
he  was  anticipated  in  his  intentions,  and  al- 
though he  found  means  to  dissipate  an  am- 
buscade, yet  his  troops  were  compelled,  at 
the  close  of  an  engagement  of  seven  hours, 
to  retire.  The  capture  of  Pigeon  Island 
and  the  loss  of  the  Vigie  soon  afterwards 
rendered  St.  Lucia  no  longer  tenable ;  it 
was  accordingly  determined  to  evacuate  it, 
which  was  happily  effected,  without  any 
loss,  on  the  19th  of  June,  by  Captain  Bar- 
rett of  the  Experiment. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Maroons, 
instigated  by  real  or  supposed  injuries,  took 
up  arms  in  Jamaica ;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  contest  commenced,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  spirit  of  relentless  hostility 
never  before  practised  by  E nglish men .  On 
all  former  occasions,  when  the  insurgent 
slaves,  or  such  of  their  descendants  as  bad 
been  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
government,  made  war  upon  the  colonists, 
no  unmanly  or  perfidious  stratagems  were  re- 
curred to,  but  they  were  constantly  overccnne 
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by  the  Baperior  brayery,  discipline,  and  re- 
sources of  the  Earopeans  and  Creoles.  Yet 
upon  the  present,  not  only  Spanish  arts, 
but  Spanish  aims  were  employed  for  their 
extirpation ;  the  ferocity  of  the  canine  race, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  was  inyoked 
IB  aid  of  the  soldiery ;  while  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men  were  exposed  to  the 
rage  of  blood-hounds ;  and  the  public  faith 
itself  is  said  to  haye  been  yiolated  in  re- 
spect to  the  articles  of  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  these  deluded  people.  But  their  suf- 
ferings did  not  end  here ;  for  such  as  the 
sword  had  spared  were  transported  from 
the  tropical  region  of  the  Atlantic  isles, 
aod  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  polar  cold 
in  Upper  Canada,  until  thej  were  at  length 
transferred  by  the  interposition  of  some  hu- 
mane indiyiduals  to  a  more  congenial  cli- 
mate on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

From  scenes  such  as  these  the  indignant 
Briton  will  readily  ayert  his  eyes,  to  eon- 
template  the  more  honourable  triumphs  of 
that  nayy  destined  to  add  to  the  glory  and 
protection  of  his  natiye  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  naysd  power  of 
France  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the' 
spirit  of  her  seaman  almost  entirely  anni- 
hilated by  the  memorable  engagement  off 
Ushant  in  the  course  of  the  former  cam- 
paign, she  yet  found  means  early  in  spring 
to  nt  out  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Toulon,  although  hitherto  supposed  to  have 
.been  rendered  incapable  or  furnishing  a 
supply  of  stores  for  that  purpose,  was  the 
port  whence  this  armament,  consisting  of 
fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and 
two  coryettes,  issued  forth,  with  a  yiew  of 
niaking  a  descent  upon  Corsica,  and  re- 
storing that  island  to  the  dominion  of  its 
former  masters. 

Vice-admiral  Hotham  haying  receiyed 
intimation  from  Genoa  that  this  fleet  had 
been  seen  ofi*  the  isle  of  Marguerite,  left 
Leghorn  road  in  pursuit  of  it,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  four 
frigates,  and  four  armed  yessels.  Anticipat- 
ing the  enemy^s  destination,  he  shaped  his 
course  accordi|igly,  and  sent  orders  for  the 
Berwick,  then  at  St.  Fiorenzo,  to  join  him 
olT  Cape  Corse ;  but  he  receiyed  the  unwel- 
come news  that  this  ship,  after  an  action  in 
which  Captain  Littlejohn,  the  commander, 
was  killed,  had  been  captured  two  days  be- 
fore by  the  enemy's  fleet. 

Although  the  respectiye  8<|uadrons  were 
9een  daily  by  the  adyanced  frigates  of  both, 
fet  they  did  not  descry  each  other  until 
After  the  lapse  of  three  days,  when  the 
French  were  discovered  to  windward.  As 
they  evinced  no  inclination  to  bear  down, 
the  signal  was  made  by  the  admiral  for  a 
gener^  chase ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
weather  being  squally  and  blowing  yery 


fresh,  one  of  the  enemy's  line-of-battle  ships 
was  perceived  to  haye  lost  her  top-masts. 
On  this  the  Inconstant,  which  acted  as  re- 
peating-fHgate  to  the  commander-in-chief,' 
attacked,  raked,  and  harassed  this  vessel, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Agamemnon  of  64 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Nelson,  since 
so  much  renowned  in  the  naval  annals  of 
his  country,  rendered  her  a  complete  wreck ; 
but  he  was  twice  recalled  b^  signal  from 
the  Britannia,  as  seyeral  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  advancing  to  her  succour,  by 
one  of  which  sh'e  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  in  tow. 

Finding  that  the  British  squadron  did 
not  gain  upon  that  of  the  French,  the  ships 
of  the  latter  being  fresh  from  port,  the  yice- 
admiral  gave  orders  to  form  on  the  larboard 
line  of  bearing ;  and  perceiving  the  disabled 
ship  with  her  consort  separated  from  and 
to  leeward  of  the  main  Dody,  it  was  de"- 
termined  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  the  alter- 
natives, either  of  abandoning  two  of  their 
line-of-battle  ships,  or  coming  to  action. 

The  Captain  and  Bedford,  of  74  guns 
each,  were  accordingly  despatched  to  se- 
cure these  yessels ;  on  this,  the  French 
squadron  bore  down  to  their  assistance,  and 
a  partial  action  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  British  van  ships,  particularly 
the  Illustrious  and  Courageux,  not  only 
lost  their  main  and  mizen  masts,  but  suf- 
fered considerably,  the  former  haying  twen- 
ty seamen  and  marines  killed,  and  seventy 
wounded.  But  although  nothing  further 
was  effected,  the  Ca  Ira  of  80  and  the 
Censeur  of  74,  which  had  been  separated 
from  the  French  fleet,  were  captured  after 
an  obstinate  and  very  bloody  engagement; 
for  one  of  these  ships  having  one  thousand 
three  hundred,  and  the  other  one  thousand 
"^en  on  board,  their  decks  were  strewed 
with  carnage,  and  they  lost  between  three 
and  four  hundred  men  ;  the  whole  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  English  amounting  only  to 
seyenty-five  killed,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  wounded.(26) 

^)  The  force  of  the  Britiih,  on  thia  occasion,  it 
mH  in  the  text  to  have  connsted  of  fourteen  soil  of 
the  line,  four  frigates,  and  foar  corvettes :  and  that 
of  their  antagonists  to  have  amounted  to  fiAeen  sail 
ofthe  line,  four  frigates  and  two  corvettes.  We  And 
however,  in  another  historical  work,*  a  statement 
of  the  comparative  numbers  of  each  fleet,  by  which 
it  appears  (estimating  the  British  ships  of  the  line 
to  carry  84  guns),  that  the  French  force  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  their  antagonists  by  about  fifty 
guns ;  besides,  as  the  British  also  lost  two  74's.  one 
uiken  by  the  French  fleet,  and  the  other  so  much 
injured  that  they  were  compelled  to  run  her  ashore, 
it  could  hardly  be  called  a  victory  on  their  pari. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  French  ves- 
sels captured,  were  part  of  the  fleet  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  at  Toulon. 

•  Stephen's  History  of  the  wan  of  the  French 
revolution,  vol.  8,  p^  61. 
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Notwithstanding  this  suooess,  a  flying 
BQuadron,  consisting  of  the  Agamemnon, 
Maleager,  Ariadne,  Moselle,  and  Mutine 
cutter,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nel- 
son, was  chased,  on  the  7th  of  July,  into 
St.  Fiorenzo  bay  by  twenty-three  sail  of 
ihe  enemy,  seventeen  of  which  proTed  to 
be  of  the  line.  On  this,  Admiral  Hotham 
inunediately  put  to  sea,  and  the  enemy  was 
at  length  descried  to  leeward.  But  as  six 
of  the  English  st^uadron  were  unluckily 
forced  to  bend  maintop-sails  in  the  room 
of  those  that  were  split  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  some  time  was  lost,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  cut  the  French  off  from  the  land, 
whence  thev  were  only  five  leagues  dis- 
tant, proved  abortive:  and  about  eight 
o*ctock,  the  signal  was  hoisted  for  a  gene- 
ral chase,  and  a  few  of  the  van  ships  got 
up  with  their  rear  about  noon,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  partial  action  took 
place,  and  the  Alcide,  a  French  ship  of  74 
guns,  struck,  but  about  half  an  hour  afler 
she  caught  fire  and  was  consumed.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet,  being  favoured  by  a  change 
of  wind,  took  shelter  in  Frejus  Bay,  and 
eluded  all  further  pursuit. 

On  the  36th  or  August,  a  detachment 
from  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  consisting  of 
six  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Nelson,  proceeded  to  the  bays 
of  Alassio  and  Lanffuelia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yado;  whence  he  cut  out  nine 
ships  belonging  to  the  French.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Censeur  and  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  convoy  were  talcen  nearly 
about  the  same  time  by  a  squadron  under 
Richery,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates ;  and  that  admiral  being 
afraid  either  to  keep  the  sea  or  return  to  a 
French  port,  immediately  took  shelter  in 
Cadiz,  which  was  afterwards  blockaded  by 
the  English. 

A  small  detachment  from  the  channel 
fleet  evinced,  in  the  course  of  this  summer, 
a  manifest  superiority  over  the  French, 
both  in  skill  and  resolution.  Vice-admiral 
Corn wal lis,  whose  flag  was  flying  on 
board  a  first-rate,  with  four  seventy-fow|- 
gun  ships,  and  two  frigates,  fell  in  with* 
fleet  of  thirteen  line-ot-battle  ships,  four- 
teen frigates,  two  brigs,  and  a  cutter,  near 
the  Penmarks.  In  consequence  of  a  change 
of  wind,  the  enemy  obtained  the  weather- 
gage,  and  while  one  of  their  large  ships 
began  to  fire  upon  the  Mars,  a  frigate  which 
had  kept  to  leeward,  ran  up  upon  her  lar- 
board quarter,  and  frequently  yawed  and 
fired  with  an  unusual  portion  of  gallantry, 
while  the  other  ships  kept  up  a  distant  can- 
nonade. Towards  evening,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  cut  off  this  vessel,  which 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  squadron  ; 
on  which,  the  English  admiral  bore  up  for 


her  support,  and  all  theefaips  under  his  com- 
mand evinced  so  determined  a  spirit,  that 
the  superior  fleet  drew  off,  and  before  sun- 
set  tacked  and  stood  awav.(27) 

A  portion  of  the  same  fleet,  consisting  of 
twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven  firigates« 
was  on  the  32d  of  June,  perceived  off  Port 
L'Orient,  by  Admiral  Loni  Bvidport,  whose 
flag  was  flyinff  in  the  Ro]ral  George,  with 
a  strong  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships 
of  a  hundreds  three  of  ninety-eight,  one  of 
eighty,  and  four  of  seventy-four  guns,  un- 
der hiscommand.(38}  Pereeiving  that  the 
French  declined  a  contest,  four  of  the  fast- 
est sailing  men-of-war  were  the  first  detacln 
ed, — and  the  whole  followed  soon  after- 
ward s  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  the  pursuit 
continuing  during  the  ni^ht.  Early  next 
morning,  the  headmost  ships  came  no  with 
the  enemy,  and  after  an  aetion  of  three 
houre,  the  Alexander,  Formidable,  and  Ti- 
gre  struck,  and  had  not  the  remainder  been 
protected  by  the  land,  more  would  perhaps 
have  been  captured ;  however,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  action  wns  fought  io 
the  face  of  batteries,  and  before  a  strong 
naval  port,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
evincea  considerable  gallantry  on  the  pait 
of  the  British  squadron. 

In  the  cooree  of  this  summer,  the  coast* 
ing  trade  of  France  vras  greatly  distressed, 
and  many  of  her  armed  ships  captured,  by 
the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  English  cruis- 
ers. Several  commandere,  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  rocks,  shoals,  and  harbours, 
distinguished  themselves  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  particularly  Sir  W.  S.  Stnith,  who  in 

(27)  AAer  reading  this  account,  it  can  no  longer 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  Elnglish  navy  was 
fuUv  entitled  to  claim  the  empire  of  the  oceaa. 
A  French  fleet,  it  seems,  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line^ 
.fourteen  frifatea,  two  brigs  and  a  cutter,  is  put  to 
flight  by  a  British  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates!  Supposing  the  fiigates  on  both 
sides  to  have  carried  40  guns  each,  the  number  of 
guns  in  the  French  fleet  amounted  to  about  1,600 
and  that  of  the  British  to  about  400 ;  a  disproporticQ 
which  it  required  British  valour  to  surmount,  and 
British  historians  to  record.  When  it  is  remember* 
ed,  however,  that  one  Englishman  has  always 
been  considered  in  that  country^  equal  to  thi«e 
Frenchmen,  our  admiration  is  in  some  degree 
aboted.  If  the  victoiy  had  been  gained  by  any 
other  people,  therefore,  we  should  have  add^  one 
feeble  tnbute  of  admiration  to  the  eulogies  be- 
stowed in  the  text ;  but  when  between  Gngilsh- 
men  and  Frenchmen  the  proportion  is  only  four 
to  one  in  favour  of  the  latter,  we  lake  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coune  that  the  French  vessels  sufiertid  an 
ignominious  defeat,  particularly  uilor  the  instances 
of  British  valour  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this 
country,  such  as  the  chase  of  Commodore  Rod- 
gers  by  a  small  frieate.  and  the  capture  of  the 
President  by  the  Enaymion,  without  the  asaisianee 
of  any  other  vessel 

(28)  The  force  of  the  British  fleet  on  this  occ». 
sion  is  said  in  the  Annual  Register  to  have  coniUsi- 
ed  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  hne,  with  eight  frigates^  ' 
carrying  much  heavier  metal  than  their  opponenta 
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the  Diamond  chased  aooie  of  their  corvettes 
on  shore,  and  eaeaeed  with  their  land  bat- 
terieSf  while  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
lost  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  most 
determined  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Of  all  the  actions  between  single  ships 
dorinff  the  present  campaign*  and  perhaps 
also  during  the  v^ole  of  the  war^  no  one 
deserres  more  particular  notice  than  that 
which  occurred  between  the  Blanche, 
mounting  thirty-two,^29^  and  La  Pique,  of 
thirty-eight  guns  ana  three  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  in  the  West  Indies.  Captain 
Faulkner,  who  commanded  the  former,  du- 
ring a  cruise  off  the  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
perceived  a  frisrate  at  anchor,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  near  Point4-Petre,  under  protec- 
tion of  the  batteries.  Next  dayi  finding 
that  this  vessel  had  come  out,  and  was  two 
leagues  astern,  he  made  sail  for  her,  and 
about  noon  passed  under  her  lee  on  the  star- 
board tacky  exchanging  broadsides  at  the 
same  time;  and  a&r  an  en^si^ement  of 
five  hours,  during  which  La  Pique  had  se- 
venty-six men  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  wounded,  she  surrendered  to  the 
Blanche;  but  the  gallant  Captain  Faulk- 
ner, who  had  before  distinguished  himself 
ia  the  sight  of  the  English  fleet  and  army 


at  the  assault  of  Fort  Royal,  was  no  longer 
alive  to  receive  the  sword  of  his  vanquish- 
ed rival,  having  fallen  by  a  shot  which 
proved  mortal  in  the  midst  of  Uie  action.* 
The  superior  skill  and  seamanship  of  the 
victors  will  appear  more  conspicuous  when 
it  is  stated,  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
memorable  fight,  eight  of  them  only  were 
killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded. 

In  fine,  the  naval  campaign  of  this  year 
was  peculiarly  auspicious  to  England,  for 
she  lost  only  four  ships :  the  Berwick,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
Le  Censeur,  of  seventy-four  guns,  retaken 
by  the  enemy  off  Cape  St.  Vincent :  the 
Daphne,  which  was  forced  to  yield  to  two 
men-of-war ;  and  the  Nemesis,  of  seventy- 
eight  guns,  taken  b^r  two  frigates  in  the 
port  ofSmy rna.  While,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  French  had  about  fifty  armed  vessels, 
of  various  descriptions,  sunk,  destroyed, 
and  captured  :  of  these,  one  was  a  ship  of 
ninety-eight  guns,  two  of  eighty,  four  of 
seventy-four,  two  of  forty-four,  one  of  for^ 
ty-two,  two  of  forty,  one  of  thirty-eight, 
and  one  of  thirty :  and  in  addition  to  the 
five  Dutch  men-of-war,  detained  in  Eng- 
land, one  of  sixty«four  was  seized  at  Cork, 
and  six  smaller  ships  were  captured  in  other 
places. 
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The  session  of  parliament  of  1795  open- 
ed under  circumstances  of  great  public  dif- 
ficulty. The  coalition  formed  against  the 
enemy  in  1793,  was  on  the  eve  (^f  dissolu- 
tion; already  had  Tuscany,  Spain,  and 
Prussia,  exhibited  indications  of  declining 
zeal  abroad,  while  some  of  the  roost  inde- 
pendent supporters  of  the  war  at  home 
were  ready  to  propose  a  negotiation  for 
peace  with  republican  France.  Undismay- 
ed by  these  inauspicious  circumstances, 
and  Btrengthened  by  the  accession  of  seve- 
ral men  of  talents  and  of  influence  from  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  ministers  determined 

C29)  That  is  probably  forty-two  guns. 
ToL.  I.  Y  15 


to  persevere  in  a  contest,  involving,  as  they 
contended,  not  merely  the  vital  interests  of 
this  country,  but  the  security  and  repose  of 
all  the  other  governments  of  Europe.  With 
such  sentiments  prevailing  in  the  cabinet, 
parliament  assembled  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1794,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech^ 
from  the  throne,  informed  the  two  houses, 
**  that  notwithstanding  the  disappointments 
and  reverses  which  the  allied  arms  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  course  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, he  retained  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  persisting  in  a  vigorous  prose. 


*  A  monument  has  since  been  erected,  at  the 
public  expense,  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  this 
brave  and  able  commander. 
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cntion  of  the  just  and  necessary  war  in 
which  the  nation  was  engaged,  confident 
that  it  was  only  from  firmness  and  perse- 
Yerance  that  we  could  hope  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  on  safe  and  honourable 
grounds."  "  In  considering  the  situation 
of  our  enemies,'*  his  majesty  remarked, 
'*  parliament  would  not  fail  to  observe  that 
the  efforts  which  had  led  to  their  successes, 
and  the  unexampled  means  by  which  alone 
those  efforts  could  haye  been  supported,  had 
produced  among  themselves  the  pernicious 
effects  which  were  to  be  expectea,  and  that 
every  thing  which  had  passed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  had  shown  the  progres- 
sive and  rapid  decay  of  their  resources,  and 
the  instability  of  every  part  of  that  violent 
and  unnatural  system  which  must  prove 
equally  ruinous  to  France,  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  tranquillity  of  other  nations. 
He  should  therefore  continue  to  use  the 
most  effectual  means  for  the  augmentation 
of  his  forces,  and  should  omit  no  opportu- 
nity of  concerting  the  measures  of  the  next 
campaigo  with  such  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope as  were  impressed  with  the  same  ne- 
cessity of  vigour  and  exertion."  He  con- 
cluded with  expressing  *a  confident  hope, 
that,  **  under  the  protection  of  Providence, 
and  with  constancy  and  perseverance  on 
our  part,  the  principles  of  social  order,  mo- 
rality, and  religion,  would  ultimately  be 
successful,  and  that  his  faithful  people 
would  find  their  present  exertions  and  sa- 
crifices rewarded  by  the  enjoyment  of  se- 
ohre  and  permanent  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the 

Seatest  danger  with  which  it  had  been 
reatened  since  the  establishment  of  civil- 
ized society." 

Earl  Camden,  in  movin?  the  address, 
drew  a  contrast  between  ue  situation  of 
France  and  this  country,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  His  lordship  strenu- 
ously urged  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  contended  that 
the  present  was  the  most  improper  season 
for  making  peace  that  coula  possibly  be 
chosen.  The  Earl  of  Guilford,  in  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  urged  "  the 
impracticability  of  attaining  what  appeared 
to  be  the  present  object  of  the  war, — ^the 
dictating  of  a  government  to  France." 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  declared  that 
he  could  see  no  difficulty  in  treating  with 
France  at  the  present  period,  nor  could  he 
admit  the  objection  that  there  was  no  power 
existing  in  that  country  to  treat  with. 
•*  When  persons,"  said  his  lordship,  ''wish 
to  make  up  a  quarrel,  when  there  is  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  peace  on  both  sides,  the 
means  of  effecting  reconciliation  are  al- 
ways to  be  found,  and  France,  amidst  all 
her  change  of  parties,  had,  in  no  one  in- 


stance, since  the  revolution,  falsified  ber 
engagements  with  foreign  states."  After  a 
very  animated  debate,  tne  amendment  wan 
rejected,  by  a  majority  of  107  to  12  voices. 

In  the  lower  house  the  debate  on  tbf 
same  subject  was  still  more  interestine 
On  the  address  beinff  moved  by  Mr.  Koatch 
bull,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Canning, 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  representative  of 
the  county  of  York,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  minister,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
afforded  his  support,  rose  to  object,  that 
tlie  obvious  tendency  of  the  address  was  to 
pledge  the  house  to  a  prosecution  of  the 
war  till  there  should  be  a  counter-revolu- 
tion in  France.  He  further  observed,  that 
in  his  majesty's  speech,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  there  was  nothing  pacificatory ;  al- 
though the  jacobin  system,  so  hostile  to 
this  kingdom,  had  been  destroyed,  and  Uiere 
appeared  an  assamption,  at  least,  of  mode- 
ration, on  the  part  of  the  new  rulers  of 
that  country.  "  The  confederacy^  against 
France,"  he  observed, "  was  now  dissolved, 
and  her  internal  disorders  were  appeased  ; 
how  then  could  we  conquer  a  people  who 
had  resisted  with  such  success,  when  as- 
sailed by  the  combined  forces  of  Europe 
from  without,  and  when  distracted  with  in- 
surrections from  within  1  The  retrospect 
of  our  affairs  was  bad,  but  the  prospect  be- 
fore us  was  still  worse ;  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  the  armies  of  France  seemed  ra- . 
pidly  overthrowing  every  thing  that  stood 
in  their  way.  Regardless  of  slighter  dii' 
ficulties,  they  looked  merely  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  thought  themselves  bound  to  ad- 
here to  what  they  perceived  would  alone 
keep  the  countnr  together.  This  circum- 
stance it  was,  which  had  first  staggered  his 
opinion  with  relation  to  the  probability  of 
ultimate  success  in  the  contest  in  which 
we  were  unhappily  engaged.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  forcing  a  go- 
vernment upon  France,  when  that  country 
was  united  in  opinion  and  in  act ;  and  hie 
scrupled  not  to  add,  that,  though  a  friend 
to  monarchy,  he  did  not  conceive  a  mo- 
narchy to  be  the  fittest  form  of  government 
for  France,  in  present  circumstances,  as  the 
current  of  prejudice  set  so  strongly  against 
it."  He  added,  "  that  he  did  not  think  this 
country  would  be  at  all  debased  by  a  decla- 
ration for  peace :  true  magnanimity  consist- 
ed in  acting  with  propriety  under  every 
circumstance,  resolutely  determining  to 
change  the  mode  of  conduct  whenever  it  is 
required,  by  an  alteration  in  the  state  ci 
affairs.  Those  who  thought  it  so  easy  to 
effect  a  counter-revolution  m  France,  should 
recollect  that  revolutionary  principles  had 
now  been  six  years  prevalent  in  that  coun* 
try,  and  that  a  new  generation  was  rising 
up,  who  had  been  educated  in  and  familiar- 
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ized  to  them.  Equitable  proposals  for  a 
aegotiatioD  -would  at  all  eyents  be  beuefi- 
ei£  to  this  kingdom,  and  if  rejected,  every 
person  would  unite  with  government  in  ear- 
thing on  with  vigour  what  would  then  in 
reality  be  a  just  and  necessary  war."  Mr. 
Wilberforce  concluded  by  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  embracing  the  princi- 
pal topic  contained  in  his  speech.  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  his  colleague,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  supported  bv  Mr.  Burdon,  Mr. 
Bankes,and  Sir  Richard  Hill,  the  latter  of 
whom  observed,  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
tinental war  had  been  stated  in  one  word — 
Beeurity.  But  if  we  were  asked  what  we 
had  gained  by  the  war,  short  as  had  beeu 
the  period  of  its  duration,  we  might  be 
answered  in  another  word— ^ruzn. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  under  visible  emotion,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  lanjruage 
of  those  members  who,  after  voting  for  the 
war,  had  now  become  the  advocates  of 
peace.  '*  Neither  the  speech  nor  the  ad- 
oress,*'  he  affirmed,  **  pledged  the  house 
oevrr  to  make  peace  with  the  republican 
government  of  France,  though  he  had  no 
idea  of  a  secure  peace  till  the  return  of  the 
monarchy.  The  recent  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  France,  was  a  cnange  merely 
fn  name,  and  not  in  substance ;  and  the  pre- 
sent government  no  more  deserved  the  name 
of  moderate,  than  that  under  Brissot," 
which,  as  he  asserted,  '*had  provoked  this 
country  to  war.  Peace,  could  it  be  obtained, 
would  not  place  us  in  a  situation  of  confi- 
dence ;  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  increase 
our  precautions.  Hostilities  would  again 
eommence  on  the  part  of  the  French,  when 
oar  military  power  was  diminished,  and  we 
should  again  be  opposed  to  an  enemj  who 
might  have  found  it  as  difficult  to  disband 
his  armies,  as  we  should  to  obtain  fresh 
forces.  Even  if  disposed  to  peace,  the 
French  rulers  would  be  compelled  by  fear 
to  give  their  troops  new  employment.  If 
we  dissolved  the  continental  confederacy, 
we  could  not  again  hope  to  see  it  restored, 
and  we  should  then  be  exposed  alone  to 
the  fury  of  France.'*  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Pitt  entered  into  a  variety  of  details,  to 
show  that  the  French  finances  were  in  the 
very  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  government  since  the 
revolution,  had  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  After  a  debate  pro- 
tracted until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  house  divided,  when  there  appeared  for 
the  amendment  75,  against  it  246. 

This  subject  was  frequentlv  resumed 
during  the  same  session  of  parliament,  on 
various  motions,  by  Earl  Stanhope,  Mr. 
Grej,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, all  deprecating  the  idea  of  inter- 
fering in  the  government  of  other  countries. 


and  recommending  the  British  government 
not  to  object  to  proposals  for  a  general 
pacification,  on  account  of  the  present  cir^ 
cumstances  of  France ;  but  these  motions 
were  in  succession  strenuously  opposed  by 
ministers,  and  ultimately  lost  by  large 
majorities. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1795,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  resumed.  Mr.  Sheridan 
saio,  that  the  preamble  to  that  act  stated 
that  a  dangerous  and  treasonable  conspira- 
cj  existed  in  this  country ;  but  th^^ee  dis- 
tinct verdicts  of  our  courts  of  justice  had 
shown  that  this  conspiracy  was  a  mere 
fabrication  of  ministers,  who  had  resorted 
to  a  species  of  mana^ment  in  forming  the 
grand  jury,  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm.  The 
accused,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  asserted,  had 
undergone  the  strictest  trial,  and,  though 
eiffht  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  out 
oAhe  public  purse  to  crown  lawyers,  and 
no  less  than  two  hundred  witnesses  had 
been  procured  at  a  vast  expense  against  one 
culprit,  they  had  all  been  acquitted  by 
Junes  of  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Lambton, 
the  member  for  Durham,  declared,  that 
though  a  confiding^  parliament  had,  during 
the  last  session,  yielded  credit  to  bare  as- 
sertions, and  suspended  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  by  which  we  held  our  personal  liber- 
ties, upon  the  strength  of  those  assertions; 
yet  the  persons  accused  of  high-treason  had 
been  acquitted,  not  only  upon  principles  of 
law,  but  of  common  sense.  The  evidence 
had  totally  failed  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
lawyers ;  and  their  own  witnesses  had  dis- 
proved their  case.  He  wished  to  know 
on  what  pretence  ministers  demanded  a 
renewal  of  the  bill,  and  demanded  some 
information  respecting  these  hidden  con- 
spiracies :-* 

^'QuiB?  Quid?  Ubi?  aanliii?  Cur? 
Quomodo?  Quandor 

Mr.  Hardinge,  on  the  other  side,  strongly 
contended  that  a  conspiracy  did  redly 
exist,  though  no  conspirators  had  yet  been 
found  whom  the  law  had  been  able  to  reach. 
The  late  verdict  of  the  juries  would  of  it- 
self encourage  those  who  had  embarked  in 
these  wicked  counsels.  He  affirmed,  that 
it  was  no  coi;nmon  treason  that  lay  before 
them;  it  wa)s  not  English,  but  French 
treason,  and  proved  by  a  mass  of  evidence, 
which,  though  it  could  not  effect  convic- 
tion in  the  courts  of  law,  well  warranted 
the  passing  of  the  suspension  bill.  Mr. 
Adair,  in  supporting  the  suspension  act, 
maintained,  tnat  the  suspicion.'  entertained 
against  the  accused  had  not  been  cleared 
up  to  their  advantagre,  and  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  societies  sufficiently  proved 
their  treasonable  intentions.    The  debate 
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slosed  by  a  division  df  the  liouse  against 
the  repeal,  the  numbers  beinff  230  to  53 ; 
and  the  bill  for  the  renewd  of  the  act, 
being  transmitted  to  the  house  of  lords, 
passed  that  assembly  also,  but  not  without 
a  vigorous  protest  against  it,  signed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford,  and  the 
Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Guilford. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  sub- 
mitted his  annual  statement  of  supplies  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house.  The  num- 
ber of  men  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  land- 
men, including  militia;  and  one  hundred 
thousand  seamen ;  and  the  loan  proposed 
was  eighteen  millions,  being  the  largest  sum 
ever  voted  by  parliament  up  to  that  period. 

The  nation,  in  this  stage  of  the  contest, 
seemed  wearied  and  dispirited  with  the 
war,,  and  Mr.  Fox,  availing  himself  of  this 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  recent 
defection  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  from  the  court  party, 
moved,  on  the  24th  of  March,  *Uhat  the 
house  of  commons  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
nation.*'  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  motion,  nothing  more,  he  thought, 
was  necessary,  than  to  state  to  the  house, 
that,  after  a  contest  continued  for  two  years, 
we  had  been  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and 
had  relinquished  every  object  for  which  the 
war  was  said  to  be  undertaken,  while  the 
enemy  had  gained  more  than  the  wildest 
ima^nations  ever  ascribed  either  to  their 
ambition  or  to  their  principles.  In  one 
view  indeed  an  inquiry  must  be  favourable 
even  to  ministers  themselves:  if.  as  they 
asserted,  we  had  entered  into  the  war  from 
necessity,  and  had  conducted  it,  as  they 
also  asserted,  with  wisdom  and  vigour,  the 
inquiry  would  redound  to  their  honour. 
After  a  most  comprehensive  and  luminous 
view  of  our  various  relations,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  ob- 
^ serving,  that  he  thought  hisrhly  of  the  elo- 
quence and  even  of  the  taints  of  the  pre- 
sent prime  minister,  as  exerted  in  a  par- 
ticular line ;  but  he  was  a  minister  of  art 
and  plausibility  merely,  not  of  discernment, 
nor  of  candour,  nor  of  generosity—'  in  rebus 
politicis,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  apertum,  nihil 
nonestum.'* 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  asked  whether,  at  a 
period  so  arduous  and  important,  and  at  so 
advanced  a  state  of  the  session,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  commence  an  investigation 
80  extensive  as  that  at  present  proposed  1 
Every  topic  in  the  speech  just  delivered 
had,  he  said,  been  fully  discussed  and  de- 
cided upon  :  such  a  committee  as  that  re- 
quired  was  therefore  as  unnecessary  as  it 

*  In  afiaira  of  state,  neither  sincere,  nor  candid, 
nor  lionourable.~W.  G. 


was  improper:  it  could  answer  no  ^ood 
purpose  at  the  present  moment ;  but  whpo- 
ever  a  proper  period  should  arrive  for  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  the  executive 
ffovernment,  ministers  would  not  shrink 
from  the  inquiry,  and  it  would  then  be 
found  that  moderation  and  forbearance  had 
uniformly  distinguished  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils. This  reasoning  of  the  premier  was 
considered  so  conclusive  by  the  house,  that 
aAer  a  long  debate,  he  was  supportcHd  by 
the  votes  qf  819  of  thje  members,  while 
only  63  concurred  in  the  motion  for  inquiry 
made  by  his  political  rival. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  present  parliament.  Dis- 
tracted as  this  country  had  long  been  by 
Solitical  and  religious  feuds,  it  became  the 
uty  of  ministers  to  take  every  means  witlf- 
in  their  power  to  heal  these  dissensions. 
With  this  view,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Irish  parliament,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, Under  the  auspices  of  his  majesty's 
government,  for  removing  a  number  of  those 
disabilities  under  which  his  Catholic  sub- 
jects had  hitherto  laboured ;  and  ministers, 
acting  upon  the  same  enlightened  policy, 
determined,  at  this  most  critical  juncture, 
to  appoint  to  the  head  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  nobleman  distin- 
fuished  for  his  mild  and  conciliatory  con- 
uct,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said, 
that  his  only  wish  is  to  act  right,  and  his 
only  fear  lest  he  should  do  wrong.  This 
appointment  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
the  Irish  nation,  and  his  lordship  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  satisfaction.  The 
parliament  of  the  sister  kingdom  assembled 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1795,  and  atler 
voting  to  the  new  viceroy  an  address  ex- 
pressive of  the  general  satisfaction,  agreed, 
without  hesitation,  to  the  most  ample  sup- 
plies ever  granted  in  that  kingdom. 

The  loniUlieutenant,  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  defer  deciding  on  the  demands  of 
the  Catholics  for  the  removal  of  the  remain- 
ing disabilities  under  which  they  still  con- 
tinued to  labour,  employed,  in  his  transae- 
tions  with  the  leading  members  of  that 
body,  the  celebrated  Mr.  G  rattan,  a  states- 
man in  whom  the  Catholics  universally 
confided.  At.  the  instance  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  with  the  acknowledged  confi- 
dence of  the  lord-lieutenant,  a  bill  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  Catholics  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  parliament,  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects  of  success,  and 
the  utmost  joy  was  diffused  through  the 
Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  in  the  expectation 
of  this  enlargred  toleration ;  but  what  was 
their  disappointment  and  chagrin,  when, 
two  days  after  the  favourable  reception  of 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  intelligence  arrived 
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in  Doblin  that  the  British  ministry  avowed 
themselves  adverse  to  the  measure  of  eman- 
cipation. The  lord-lieutenant  himself,  fore- 
seeing the  consequences  that  would  natu- 
nlly  flow  from  this  unexpected  proceeding, 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  aispleasure, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  re- 
traction of  an  assent* so  formally  given, 
would  kindle  a  flame  of  rebellion,  which 
could  be  extinguished  only  by  torrents  of 
blood,  and  that  he  would  rather  retire  than 
be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  His 
k>rd8hip'8  recall  immediately  followed,  and 
after  holding  the  government  only  three 
months,  he  was  displaced,  and  Lord  Cam- 
den appointed  in  his  stead.  As  a  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
government  was  held  in  Ireland,  it  is  pro- 
|»er  to  remark,  that  on  Ihe  da^f  he  quitted 
that  country,  the  shops  in  Dublin  were  shut 
up,  and  the  whole  metropolis  was  put  in 
mourning.  On  the  24th  of  April,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  appeared  in  the  English  house 
of  lords,  and  challenged  ministers  to  a  full 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  the  cause  of  his  removal.  He 
said,  they  had  insinuated  blame  to  him  in 
his  capacity  of  the  king's  representative  in 
Ireland,  and  the  gauntlet  they  had  thus 
thrown  down,  he  now  avowed  himself  wil- 
ling to  take  up.  A  profound  silence  here 
easaed  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ^ve  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion to  address  the  king,  requesting  that 
those  parts  of  the  correspondence  between 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  the  ministry,  which 
related  to  his*  lordship's  recall  from  his  go- 
vernment in  Ireland,  should  be  forthwith 
laid  before  their  loidships.  This  motion 
was  debated  in  a  full  house  on  the  8th  of 
May,  being  supported  W  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  Earl  Moira,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
himself,  who  positively  avowed  that  he 
went  out  expressly  authorized  to  complete 
the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
that  no  objections  had  been  made  to  the 
steps  he  had  adopted  for  that  purpose,  until 
he  nad  proceeded  to  the  dismission  of  certain 
persons  in  office  inimical  to  that  measure, 
and  had  taken  other  gentlemen  into  his  fa- 
vour and  confidence.* 

Lord  Grenville  declined  enterin^^nto  a 
formal  discussion  of  the  subject,  being  pre- 
vented by  reasons  of  state,  which  he  **  could 
not  with  propriety  explain.^'  The  motion, 
he  observed,  called  upon  ministers  to  vio- 


*  By  these  changes,  Mr.  Beresfbrd,  who  with  his 
pditiool  friends  was  left  in  an  unofficial  minority, 
ropaired  to  London,  and  immediately  after  his 
conferences  with  the  British  cabinet,  a  new  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  the  veto  was  put  upon  further 
proceedings  in  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  reign  of  Protestant  ascendancy  was 
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late  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  and  thesano 
tity  of  their  oaths ;  but  he  asked  in  what 
respect  the  situation  of  a  lord-lieutenant 
differed  from  that  of  any  other  minister  ot 
the  crown,  who  might  be  removed  at  plea 
sure?  and  affirmed  that  the  noble  lord 
complained  with  an  ill-grace  of  being  him 
self  removed  from  office,  after  he  had  ex 
ercised  his  authority  in  the  removal  of  so 
many  others.  His  lordship  in  conclusion 
observed,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  re- 
moval of  man^  lord-lieutenants,  without  a 
single  complaint  to  parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  adopt  a  new  course  would  be 
to  change  the  constitution,  and  to  convert 
the  house  of  parliament  into  a  committee 
of  public  safety.  After  a  lon^  and  vigors 
ous  debate,  the  house  divided— contents, 
25 ;  non-contents,  100.  A  similar  motion 
in  the  house  of  commons,  moved  by  Mr. 
Jekyl,and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  188  to  49. 

During  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
an  event  of  great  national  importance  took 
place,  in  the  marriage  of  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.  His  royal 
bigness  espoused  his  royal  father's  niece, 
Pnncess  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  the  Dutchess  Augusta 
of  England,  and  Lord  Malmsbury  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  the  royal  bride  from  her 
father's  court.  On  her  arrival  in  England 
she  was  received  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinction due  to  her  royal  birth  and  illustri- 
ous alliance.  Having  arrived  at  St.  James's, 
the  people,  with  the  ardent  eagerness  of 
spontaneous  loyalty,  received  the  beautiful 
stranger  with  long-continued  shouts  of  con- 
gratulation.' To  these  unequivocal  expres- 
sions of  the  public  regard,  she  could  not  be 
insensible,  and  while  she  was  standing  at 
the  window  with  the  prince,  she  addressed 
the  people  concisely,  but  impressively,  in 
the  following  terms,  expressed  in  good 
English : — "Believe  me,  I  feel  very  hap- 
py and  delighted  to  see  the  good  and  brave 
English  people-— the  best  nation  upon  the 
earth."  On  the  8th  of  April,  the  marriage 
of  their  royal  highnesses  took  place  in  the 
chapel  royal,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  the  rank  of 
the  illustrious  parties. 

On  the  37th  of  April,  a  message  from 
his  majesty  to  the  commons,  announcing 
the  marriage  of  the  prince,  expressed  the 
king's  conviction  that  a  suitable  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
the  prince  and  princess.  The  message 
proceeded  to  state  that  his  royal  highness 
was  under  pecuniary  incumbrances,  and 
recommended  to  parliament  the  ^dual  ex- 
tinction of  his  debts,  by  applying  to  that 
purpose  part  of  the  income  which  should 
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have  been  settled  on  the  prince,  and  appro- 
priating to  that  object  the  revenues  of 
the  dutchy  of  Cornwall.  AAer  some  dis- 
Gossion,  the  house,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  deter- 
mined, that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  toother  with  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  arising  from  the  dutchy 
of  Cornvml,  should  be  settled  upon  the 
prince,  of  which  seventy-eight  thousand 

Iiounds  should  be  applied  annually  to  the 
iquidation  of  his  debts,  which  amount- 
ed at  this  period  to  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  to  prevent  the  heir-apr 
parent  in  future  from  being  involved  in 
similar  difficulties.  These  propositions 
met  the  concurrence  of  the  house,  and  a 
jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
was  settled  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  the  event  of  her  surviving  his  royal 
highness. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  persevering  in  his  ef- 
forts to  rescue  the  much-injured  inhabitants 
of  Africa  from  the  merciless  gripe  of  com- 
mercial avarice,  this  year  renewed  his  mo- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade; 
but  after  a  very  animated  debate,  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived,  though  the  eloquence 
of  both  Fox  and  Pitt  were  displayed  in  its 
support.   ^ 

The  long  pending  trial,  by  impeachment, 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  which  had  com- 
menced on  the  13th  of  February,  1788, 
terminated  in  his  acquittal  on  the  23d  of 
April,  in  the  present  year.  Out  of  twenty- 
nine  peers  who  pronounced  judgment  on 
the  occasion,  twenty-three  declared  the  ac- 
cused innocent  of  the  whole  of^the  twenty- 
four  charges  preferred  against  him ;  which 
resolved  themselves  into  four  heads:  by 
the  first  and  second  of  which  the  governor 
was  accused  of  cruelty  and  extortion  to- 
wards Cheyt  Sing,  and  towards  the  Be- 
flrums  of  Oude ;  by  the  third,  with  receiv- 
ings presents  to  the' amount  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  thousand  pounds,  as  bribes 
for  obtaining  particular  services;  and  by 
the  last,  with  granting  contracts  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  termi- 
nated on  the  ^7th  of  June  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  which  breathed  the  air  of 
pacification,  and  his  majesty  was  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  declare  it  to  be  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  internal  situation  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  we  were  contending, 
without  indulging  a  hope  that  the  present 
circumstances  of  France  might,  in  their  ef- 
fects, hasten  the  return  of  such  a  state  of 
.order  and  regular  government  as  miffht  be 
capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  rela- 
tions of  amity  and  peace. 

The  situation  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland 


assumed  a  most  portentous  aspect  at  the 
present  period ;  the  recall  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william  had  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the 
country,  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in 
the  capital,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  was  ac- 
companied by  so  marked  an  ebullition  of 
popular  discontent,  that  the  intervention  of 
the  military  was  found  necessary  to  main- 
tain public  tranquillity.  On  the  Idth  of 
April,  the  Irish  parliament  assembled,  and 
on  the  31st  of  that  month  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Grattan  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  including  the  rea- 
sons for  the  recall  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam; 
but  strang[e  as  it  may  appear,  this  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority  of  that 
parliament  who  had  almost  unanimously, 
and  apparently  with  enthusiasm,  supported 
all  the  measures  of  the  nreceding  adminis- 
tration. On  the  24th,  Mr.  Grattan  present- 
ed his  memorable  bill  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ;  but  the  time  for  extending  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  numerous  body  had  gone 
past,  and  on  the  second  reading,  which 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  May,  the  bill  was 
rejected  by  seventy-one  votes. 

From  this  period,  the  political  associa- 
tion styled  the  society  of  United  Irishmen, 
rapidly  extended  itself  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. All  the  Catholics,  and  a  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  the  Protestants  of  the  Kingdom, 
joined  this  community,  and  the  leaders 
began,  as  was  too  truly  predicted,  to  en- 
tertain dangerous  designs,  and  to  form  ille- 
gal and  treasonable  connexions  with  the 
government  of  France.  Secret  oaths  of 
adherence  to  the  association  «vere  adminis- 
tered ;  and  agents  were  sent  to  negotiate 
with  the  national  convention.  Acts  of 
sedition,  rapine,  and  murder  were  perp^ 
trated  by  the  most  desperate  of  the  lawless 
and  licentious  populace ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sanguine  and  violent  supporters 
of  the  system  of  exclusion  confederated  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  security  and  re- 
venge, under  the  name  of  Orangemen,  in 
societies  styled  Orange  Lodges.  Mutual 
injuries  soon  engendered  a  most  inveterate 
hatred  between  these  two  descriptions  of 
men,  one  of  which  was  beyond  comparison 
superior  in  number,  and  the  other  in  pro- 
perty, in  le^l  authority,  and  military  force ; 
and  these  dissensions  rapidly  increased,  till 
the  whole  land  exhibited  a.scene  of  conster^ 
nation,  blood,  and  horror. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  deplor- 
able scenes,  which  will,  however,  again 
force  themselves  upon  our  notice,  to  take  a 
view  of  our  foreign  relations  : — In  the  month 
of  November,  1794,  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  was  signed  in  London,  by  Lord 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay,  between  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America :  and  in  the  February  following  a 
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tieaty  of  defensive  alliance  was  concladed 
with  the  imperial  coart  of  Russia. 

The  office  of  commander-ia-chief  and 
field-marshal  general  of  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain,  was  this  year  cofiferred  upon  his 
majesty^s  second  son,  Frederick,  Duke  of 
York,  ou  the  resignation  of  the  venerable 
Lord  Amherst,  who  retired  from  public  life 
wiUk  the  well-merited  thanks  of  his  country. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content, arising  out  of  the  dubious  origin 
and  disastrous  prosecution  of  the  war,  per- 
vaded the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  peace 
for  the  renovation  of  our  manufactures,  the 
revival  of  commerce,  and  the  recruit  of  our 
finances,  produced  petitions  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  cities  of  London,  York,  and 
Norwich,  and  from  the  towns  of  Hull  and 
Manchester,  as  well  as  from  several  other 
places  of  inferior  note :  but  these  petitions 
were  not  sufficiently  general  toproauce  any 
material  impression,  and  their  influence  was 
counteracted  by  counter-petitions,  expres- 
sive of  a  confident  reliance  in  the  wisdom 
of  government,  and  in  their  readiness  to  en- 
ter upon  negotiations  for  peace,  whenever 
the  proper  period  should  arrive. 

In  the  month  of  July,  some  serious  riots, 
which  continued  for  several  days,  occurred 
in  Westminster,  arising  out  of  the  excesses 
committed  in  several  crimping-houses  in 
that  city,*  and  the  mob,  who  had  long  shown 
a  marked  aversion  to  the  prime-minister, 
repaired  to  his  house,  in  Downing-street, 
where  they  broke  the  windows,  and  were 
proceeding  to  further  excesses,  but  the  min- 
uter had  sufficient  address  to  escape  by  the 
park  gate,  into  the  horse-guards,  and  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  military  soon  restored 
the  public  tranquillity.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  alarm  and  agitation,  Higgins,  Smith, 
sod  Le  Maitre,  the  persons  accused  of  a 
conspiracy  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king, 
by  shooting  at  him  a  poisoned  dart  through 
a  tube,  were  again  apprehended  by  a  war- 
lant  from  the  privy  council,  and  along  with 
one  Crossfiela,  a  surgeon,  who  bad  been 
for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  town  of 
Brest,  were  put  upon  their  trial  for  imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  but  the  evi- 
dence adduced  against  them  rested  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  one  Upton,  an  informer, 
and  aAer  a  full  investigation  of  the  case, 
they  were  all  pronounced  not  guilty,  by  a 
jury  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  great  apprehensions  were  ex- 
cited, by  large  assemblages  of  the  populace, 
convened  by  the  corresponding  society, 
which  still  continued  its  meetings ;  and  on 
the  26Lh  of  October,  not  less  than  40,000 
persons  assembled  in  a  field  at  Chalk  Farm, 


*Criin{iing-houte8  are  places  where  impositions 
are  prBCCised  upon  the  uowary»  to  induce  them  to 
enikt  into  the  army  or  navy.— W.  G. 


near  Copenhagen  House,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  a  number  of  resolutions,  expres- 
sive of  meir  views  of  the  measures  ot  go- 
vernment, and  a  petition,  praying  that  the 
"bill  recently  introduced  into  the  house, 
for  the  restriction,  or  rather  tlie  utter  pre- 
vention of  popular  assemblies,  for  the  pur- 
Sose  of  political  investigation,  might  he 
ismissea  with  that  marked  disapprobation 
it  so  justly  deserved."  They  lurther  en- 
treated the  honourable  house  to  believe, 
that  they  felt  a  "  sincere  abhorrence  of  all 
tumult  and  violence,**  and  their  behaviour 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  decent,  order- 
ly, and  becoming,  supported  the  truth  of 
their  assertion. 

To  the  agitations  produced  by  the  con- 
flicts of  parties  was  now  to  be  added  an- 
other evil  still  more  alarming.  A  scarcity 
arising  almost  to  famine  prevailed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  such  was  the  deplor- 
able situation  of  tlie  labouring  classes,  that 
numbers  of  them  actually  perished  from 
want.  This  scarcity  was  occasioned,  in 
part  at  least,  by  an  alarming  deficiency  in 
the  year's  crop,  which  had  Buffered  ex- 
tremely by  incessant  rains,  and  partly  by 
the  waste  and  increased  consumption  of  a 
long  protracted  and  unsuccessful  war.  The 
state  of  the  nation  from  these  circumstances 
appeared  so  critical,  that  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient to  assemble  parliament  at  an  earlier 
period  than  usual. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  an  unusual 
concourse  of  people  assembled  in  the  Park, 
and  as  his  majesty  passed  to  the  house,  vio- 
lent exclamations  were  heard  of — Peace  / 
Peace/  Bread/  No  Pitt/  No  War/  and 
the  clamour  gradually  increasing,  stones  be- 
gan to  be  thrown  at  Uie  royal  carriaGre,  as 
it  proceeded  through  the  streets  of  West- 
minster; and  from  a  house  in  Margaret- 
street,  near  the  Abbey,  a  bullet  was  sup- 
posed to  be  discharged  from  an  air-gun, 
as  no  noise  was  hrard,  though  something 
passed  through  the  glass  of  the  coach  witn 
great  force  and  velocity.  On  entering  the 
house  of  peers,  his  majesty,  in  some  pertur- 
bation, aodressing  the  lord-chancellor,  said, 
*«  My  lord,  I  have  been  shot  at.**  But  the 
rage  of  the  misguided  populace  was  not 
yet  exhausted ;  lor  on  his  return  from  the 
bouse,  the  king  was  again  assailed  in  the 
Park,  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  did 
the  mob  carry  their  resentment,  that  one 
part  of  them  attacked  and  nearly  demolish- 
ed the  state  carriage  as  it  returned  empty 
from  St.  James*,  while  another  party  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  private  carriage  of  the 
king,  in  which' he  had  seated  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  his  family  at  the 
queen*s  house,  and  even  to  force  open  the 
carriage  doors.    In'  this  last  attack,  the 
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king,  for  the  moment,  seemed  to  lose  his 
eharacteristic  firmness,  and  was  evidently 
struck  with  amazement  and  consternation ; 
but  upon  the  arrival,  at  so  critical  a  mo- 
ment, of  a  party  of  the  life-guards,  the  popu- 
lace were  dispersed,  and  the  king,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  reached 
uie  ^ueen^s  house.  So  gross  an  outrage 
as  this  had  never  been  offered  to  any  mo- 
narch of  Great  Britain  since  the  days  of 
Charles  I.,  and  ^e  conduct  of  the  mob  ex- 
cited the  deep  and  universal  execration  of 
all  orders  -^f  persons  throughout  the  natibn. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued, 
offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  on  conviction  of  any  person  con- 
cerned in  this  daring  and  criminal  assault ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  one  who  had 
been  guilty  of  any  actual  violence  was  ever 
discovered.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Kidd 
Wake,  by  trade  a  journeyman  printer,  was 
indeed  found  to  have  been  amongst  the 
hissers  and  disturbers  of  the  king's  peace, 
of  which  crime  he  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  solitary  confinement 
in  the  penitentiary-house  at  Gloucester,  and 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  ;  but  no  other  person 
was  brought  to  punishment,  though  three 
others,  efll  in  obscure  situations  in  life,  were 
apprehended,  and  underwent  repeated  ex- 
aminations. 

The  spirit  which  had  dictated  these  ex- 
cesses appeared  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  call  for  an  extension  of  the  treason 
and  sedition  laws,  and  two  bills  were  in 
consequence  brought  into  parliament,  the 
former  '*  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
his  majesty's  government  against  treason- 
able and  seditious  practices  and  attempts;"* 


*  This  bill,  which  ythb  intiodiiced  into  the  upper 
houfle  by  Lord  Granville,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence obtained  the  name  of  the  **  Grenville  Act," 
oonuBted  of  two  parts :  the  first  made  a  veiy  mo- 
meniouA  change  in  the  law,  and  an  extension  in 
the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  treason :  it  de- 
clared the  commission  of  any  ofisnoe,  by  deed  or 
by  words,  spoken,  written  or  printed,  or  shown  in 
any  other  open  manner,  or  in  any  way  tending  to 
the  imprisonment,  deposition,  or  death  of  the  king, 
or  his  neirs  and  successors,  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  in  order  to  overawe  the  parliament,  and  to 
effect  a  change  of  counsels ;  or  to  instigate  any 
foreigner  or  stranger,  by  force,  to  invade  any  of  the 
king's  dominions ;  to  be  high-treason,  dunng  the 
king's  natural  life,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament  afier  the  demise  of  the  crown. 
The  second  part  extended  the  crime,  and  a^STa- 
vatod  the  punishment  of  sedition:  to  excite  dislike 
and  hatred  to  the  person  of  the  king,  or  to  the  per- 
sons of  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  the  govern- 
ment and  conslitution  of  this  realm,  as  bv  law  es- 
tablished, by  deed,  by  advised  speech,  or  by 
words  written  or  printed,  subjected  the  offender 
lor  the  first  offence  to  the  pains'  and  penalties  in 
curred  by  the  commission  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  for  the  second,  to  the  usual  punishments  pre- 
scribed by  law^  or  to  transportation  for  seven  years, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court 


and  the  latter  <*for  the  more  effectually 
preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assem- 
blies."* The  restrictions  imposed  by  these 
bills  upon  the  free  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, subjected  Ihem  to  the  most  vigorous 
opposition  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ; 
but  neither  the  eloquence  of  the  advocates 
of  public  liberty  in  the  senate,  nor  the  voice 
of  400,000  petitioners  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  could  prevail,  for  in  the  month 
of  December  both  these  bills  passed  into 
laws. 

Amidst  these  stormy  discussions,  the  se- 
nate was  not  unmindful  of  the  critical  state 
of  the  country,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
com.  It  appeared,  from  the  information 
laid  before  a  committee  of  the  house  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  this  subject,  that 
the  principal  failure  in  the  late  harvest  had 
been  in  trie  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  bounty 
of  twenty  shillings  per  quarter  was  in  con- 
sequence ordered  to  be  paid  on  the  impor- 
tation of  ^eat  from  the  Mediterranean ; 
fifteen  shillingrs  per  ouarter  on  that  from 
America ;  and  five  shillings  per  quarter  on 
Indian  com.  Bills  were  also  introduced, 
and  passed  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
for  prohibitiusr  the  manufacture  of  starch 
from  wheat ;  for  prohibiting  the  distillation 
of  spirits  from  grain ;  and  for  facilitating 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  :  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  inclosure  bills  passed 
the  house  in  the  course  of  this  session  of 
parliament. 

To  these  consultations  succeeded  others 
respecting  the  military  and  naval  force  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 

*  The  law  introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and 
called  the  "  ?itt  Act,*'  enacted,  that  all  assemblies 
exceeding  fifty  in  number,  and  not  already  reoog* 
nised  by  law,  if  convened  for  addressing  Uie  king 
or  parliament,  with  the  view,  or  on  the  pretext  ca 
considering  grievances,  or  procuring  an  alteration 
in  the  church  or  state,  should  be  declared  tmlaw- 
ful  and  liable  to  dispersion  by  a  magistrate,  after 
reading  a  proclamation  for  that  purpose.  un>e« 
the  assembly  were  collected  by  a  public  adver- 
tisement, signed  by  seven  resident  householders, 
and  a  true  copy  of  it,  subscribed  by  them,  was 
lefl  with  the  publisher,  who,  under  apenalty  of  fifty 
pounds,  must  deliver  it  to  any  justice  of  the  peace 
by  whom  it  should  be  demanded.  It  further 
provided,  that  disobedience  for  mgre  than  one 
nour  to  the  ma^strate*s  order  to  disperse  should 
subject  any  individual  of  a  number  above  twelve, 
to  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  even  an  aisem- 
bly  held  by  regular  advertisement,  in  the  aame 
manner,  and  wim  the  same  risk  to  the  disobedient, 
misht  be  dispersed,  if  any  measures,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  magistrate,  should  be  thouglit  sub- 
versive of  the  constitution,  or  tending  to  excite 
the  people  to  hatred,  or  dislike,  or  oontempC  ofthe 
royal  family,  or  of  the  nariiament,  were  propoatd  : 
and  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  certain  politi* 
col  lectures,  any  person  opening  a  house  for  poli- 
tical discussions,  without  a  license,  incurred  a  pe- 
nalty of  one  hundred  pounds. 
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ber.  Lord  Aiden  moved  that  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  seamen,  including  eight- 
een thousand  marines,  should  be  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1796;  and  Mr. 
Windham,  on  the  same  occasion,  proposed 
that  two  hundred  and  seven  thousana  men 
should  be  employed  in  the  land  service. 
These  motions  bein?  carried,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  forvrard,  on  the  7th  of  December,  a 
proposal  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  eighteen  mil- 
lions, and  stated  the  sum  of  twenty-seven 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
be  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  approach- 
ing year. 

nis  majesty,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  had  observed,  **That  the 
distraction  and  anarchy  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  France,  had  now  led  to  a  crisis, 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
issue ;  but  that  should  this  crisis  terminate 
in  any  order  of  things  compatible  with  the 
tranquillity  of  other  countries,  and  afford 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  security  and 
permanence  in  any  treaty  which  might  be 
eoocluded,  the  appearance  of  a  disposition 
to  negotiate  for  a  general  peace,  on  just  and 
suitable  terms,  should  not  fail  to  be  met  on 
his  part,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it 
the  fullest  and  speediest  effect.'*  This  de- 
eiaration  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  was  fol- 
I/>wed  by  a  message  delivered  to  the  house 
of  commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, announcing  **  the  establishment  of 
0uch  a  form  of  government  in  France  as 
ajppeared  capable  of  maintaining  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity,  and  expressive  of 
a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  firitish  govern- 
ment to  meet  any  proposal  for  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  a  desire  to 
give  it  the  speediest  effect  in  producing  a 
peace."  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  an  address  in  reply,  thanking  bis 
magesty  for  his  most  gracious  communica- 
tioD.  This  address  gave  rise  to  a  debate, 
in  whieh  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, altogether  disclaiming  the  idea  of 
eoBsidering  any  change  of  jrovemment  in 
France  as  affecting  the  principle  of  negotia- 
tion, and  praying  that  a  treaty  might  im- 
mediately be  entered  upon.  This  amend- 
ment was  said  to  be  perfectly  consistent 
vritb  the  spirit  of  the  message,  which  ad- 
mitted that  Great  Britain  might  now  safely 
tieat :  where  then  could  be  the  objection  to 
declaring,  that  she  would  treat  with  France  1 
^  U  is,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  **  a  vulgar,  and 
indeed,  the  most  vulgar  of  opinions,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  a  power 
at  war  to  be  the  first  to  offer  terms  of  peace. 
The  experience  of  history  oroves  the  re- 
vene;  and  were  peace  now  proposed  on 
reasonable  terms  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
terf,  it  would  not bepoesible for  the  French 


government  to  refuse  their  assent.*'  To 
this  reasoning,  ministers  observed  that  it 
was  highly  proper  ar.d  expedieift  that  the 
executive  government  should  be  left  unfet- 
tered, and  the  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

The  year  1796  was  ushered  in  by  the 
birth  of  a  princess,  at  present  heiress,  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  appears 
likely  to  give  to  England  a  female  reign. 
This  princess  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  baptized  Charlotte,  in  compliment 
to  her  august  grandmother,  the  queen  of 
these  realm8.(30) 

Afler  the  recess  of  parliament,  Mr.  Grey 
moved,  on  the  15th  of  February,  an  address 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  communicate 
to  the  executive  government  of  France,  his 
readiness  to  meet  any  disposition  to  nego- 
tiate a  general  peace.  This  motion  was  re- 
sisted by  the  ministry,  on  the  same  grounds 
as  the  amendment  to  Mr.  Pitt's  motion, 
previously  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  renewed  his  annual  attempt  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Put,  and  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  but  it  was 
opposed  with  equal  vehemence  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Younge,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  General 
Tarleton,  and  ultimately  lost,  to  the  peat 
chagrin  and  disappointment  of  every  friend 
to  humanity  and  justice. 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  a  very  unusual  nature  occurred. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  brought  forward  a  proposition  - 
for  a  second  loan,  to  the  amount  of  seven 
millions  and  a  half,  in  order  to  take  out  of 
the  market  a  great  nroportion  of  the  paper, 
constituting  the  unfunaed  debt.  This  mea- 
sure, which  was  considered  as  resulting 
from  a  profuse  and  uncalled-for  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  by  which  a  sum 
amounting  to  forty-three  millions  sterling 
had  been  required  by  ministers  in  the  short 
period  of  fourteen  months,  had  to  encounter 
a  very  animated  opposition,  but  the  motion 
of  the  premier  ultimately  prevailed,  and 
the  resolutions  were  carried  oy  a  large  ma* 
jority. 

E  arly  in  the  month  of  May,  motions  were 
made,  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  for 
the  appointment  of  committees  of  finance, 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  public  expense  had 

(30)  This  princsH  ii  since  desd»  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Duke  oTYork  is  the  presumptive  suc- 
cessor to  the  prince-regent* 

!     *  'Hie  Duke  of  York  having  died  in  the  year 
18S7,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  became  heir-presump^ 
:  tive.  and  succeeded  George  IV.  in  1830.— W.  G. 
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increased  beyond  the  supplies  annually 
granted  by  parliament ;  bat  these  motions 
were  negatived,  in  both  houses,  by  majori- 
ties that  might  have  been  thought  sufficient 
to  repress  any  further  parliamentary  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  appropriation  of  the 
public  revenue. 

On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  an  address 
to  the  king  was  moved  in  both  houses— in 
the  upper  house,  by  the  Earl  of  Guilford, 
and  in  the  lower  house  by  Mr.  Fox.  This 
address  declared,  **  that  the  duty  incum- 
bent on  parliament  no  longer  permitted 
them  to  dissemble  their  deliberate  opinion, 
that  the  distress,  difficulty,  and  peril,  to 
which  this  country  was  then  subjected,  had 
arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  the  kin^^s 
ministers,  and  was  likely  to  exist  and  in- 
crease as  long  as  the  same  principles, 
which  had  hitherto  guided  these  ministers, 
should  continue  to  prevail  in  the  councils 
of  Great  Britain.**  In  introducing  this  ad- 
dress, which  was  of  great  length  and  co- 
gency, Mr.  Fox  enlarged  much  on  that 
most  fatal,  as  he  callecTit,  of  all  the  innu- 
merable errors  of  ministers,  their  rushing 
into  a  ruinous  and  unnecessary  war,  instead 
of  mediating  between  France  and  the  allied 
powers.  **  Had  they,"  said  he,  '*  counselled 
his  majesty  to  accept  the  grateful  office  of 
mediator,  it  would  have  added  lustre  to  the 
national  character,  and  placed  Britain  in 
the  exalted  situation  of  arbitress  of  the 
world.  That  was  the  period  when  Great 
Britain  might  have  interfered  with  advan- 
tage, with  decision,  and  with  effect.  Her 
seasonable  interposition  would  have  pro- 
duced the  peace  of  Europe.  But  from  the 
refusal  of  our  good  offices,  the  natural  con- 
clusion was,  that,  although  England  saw 
the  growing  discord,  and  had  the  means  of 
preventing  it,  she  thought  proper  to  become 
an  accessary  in  the  designs  formed  against 
France."  Mr.  Fox,  then  adverting  to  the 
immediate  and  specific  causes  of  the  war, 
remarked,  that  from  the  moment  Lord  Gow- 
er  was  recalled,*  there  was  no  way  left  to 
make  any  regular  application  to  the  French 
government,  and  how  could  we  expect  the 
redress  of  any  grievances  from  a  govern- 
ment of  which  we  did  not  acknowledge  the 
existence?  In  allusion  to  the  celebrated 
publication  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  French 
revolution — that  splendid  effusion  of  ge- 
nius, and  of  imagination — Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  the  ministry  and  the  nation  had  been 


*  B]^  the  treaty  of  oominerce  and  navigation  en- 
tered into  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
iitgned  at  Veraaiilea,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1786,  **  the  recall  or  sendini^  home  of  the  re- 
ipective  ambasBadon  or  ministen,"  is  deemed 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  See  aeoood 
article  in  that  treaty,  page  78  of  this  volume. 


dazzled  with  the  bnllianey  of  a  fatal  eon* 
stellation,  from  which  death  and  distrac- 
tion had  issued,  and  the  world  had  been 
desolated.  Tliis  it  was,  which  had  induced 
ministere  to  run  headlong  into  the  fuin<^ 
otts  abyss  of  war  and  carnage.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  contest,  advised  the  recognition  of 
the  new  government  of  France,  as  the  first 
and  most  essential  step  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  effidct  the  restoration  of  peace :  and  of  the 
necessity  of  this  measure  it  now  appeared 
that  his  majesty*s  ministers  were  at  length 
convinced,  thougii  he  feared  that  the  men 
who  had  shown  themselves  so  incompe- 
tent to  conduct  with  success  the  war  in 
which  they  had  plunged  the  nation,  would 
be  found  no  less  inadequate  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  insisted  that  his  ma- 
jesty could  not  have  interposed  his  media- 
tion without  incurring  the  hazard  of  involv- 
ing himself  in  a  war  with  that  power 
which  should  have  refused  his  terms.  He 
again  expatiated  on  the  danger  arising  to 
all  Europe,  from  the  revolutionary  decree 
of  the  !9th  of  November,*  and  the  insult 
offered  to  this  country  in  particular,  in  the 
encouragement  given  to  (he  seditious  and 
treasonable  addresses  presented  to  the  con- 
vention, by  whom  the  bearere  of  them  were 
cherished,  applauded,  and  caressed;  and 
while  the  negotiations  were  yet  pending, 
war  was  actually  declared  bj  France :  that 
country,  therefore,  and  not  England,  was 
the  aggressor.  This  nation  had  no  alterna- 
tive ;  and  after  a  war  of  more  than  three^ 
years — a  war  approved  and  sanctioned  by 
that  house,  by  repeated  votes  and  declara- 
tion—a war  justifiable  on  every  principle 
of  morality,  and  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  constitution,  would  the  house 
now  acknowledge  themselves  in  a  delusion? 
Would  they  submit  to  the  humiliating  de- 
gradation of  falsely  arraigning  themselves, 
and  of  passing  on  their  own  acts  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  t  It  was  a  war,  of  which 
the  necessity  and  policy  were  manifest : 
and  if  the  country  should  at  any  time  suffer 
a  disastrous  reveree  of  fortune,  he  would 
exhort  them  not  to  yield  to  a  temporair  pres- 
sure ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  redouble  their 
efforts,  in  order  to  surmount  their  difficul- 
ties, and  finally  to  obtain  safe  and  honour^ 
able  conditions  of  peace.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  success  were  gained,  should  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  more  and  further  ad- 
vantages be  relinquished,  by  a  premature 
readiness  to  make  peace.  These  arguments 
were  deemed  condusiye,  and  the  motions 


*  See  a  copy  of  the  Decree  of  FnUemity,  io  tbc 
76ih  page  ot  this  volume. 
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of  boUb  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Guilford  were 
loet  by  prodijjrious^  majorities. 

The  public  busineae  being  now  concluded, 
hie  majesty  terminated  the  aessioo  of  par- 
liament on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  speech 
Crom  the  throne,  expreeaiye  of  the  highest 


approbation  of  "  the  uniform  wisdomi  tem- 
per, and  firmness  which  had  appeared  in 
all  the  proceedings,  since  their  first  meeting 
in  that  place ;"  and  on  the  following  day  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  the  dissolution 
of  parliament. 


CHAFER  XXII. 


.  _  of  1796 :  <3enerel  Bonanrle  appomted  CommaDder-in-chief-Opemng  of  the  Caii>> 
paign-^aocen  of  the  French  Army— Sardinia  detached  from  the  Coalition— Italy  overrun  by  the 
Conqueror-yThe  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  sue  fur  an  Armistice— Its  Conditions— The  Command 
of  the  Austrian  Army  conferred  on  Marshal  Wurmser,  on  the  Resignation  ofGen<>ra1  Beaulieu— The 
Marshal,  after  successive  Defeats,  shut  u p  in  Mantua— Close  of  the  Campaign.  Campaign  in  Germa- 
ny :  The  French  Armies,  under  the  Command  of  Generals  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  penetrate  into  Gar- 
■uuiy— Arreated  in  their  victorioaa  career  by  the  Arch-duke  Charlea-Jonrdan's  Array,  panic-scruck, 
retreats  in  disorder— The  memorable  Ketreat  (^f  Moreau— Germany  freed  from  the  presence  of  the 
Invaders — Extinction  of  the  War  in  La  Vendee,  and  Execution  of  the  insurgent  Cniefs — Colonial 
Conquests  of  Great  Britain- Evacuation  of  Corsica— Naval  Campaign  of  1 796, 


The  war  on  the  continent  had  hitherto 
been  confined  chiefly  either  to  the  dominions 
of  France,  or  to  the  territories  in  her  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  but  hostilities  were  now 
fated  to  take  a  more  extensive  range,  and 
the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Tyrolese  mountains,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Po, 
were  doomed  to  experience  all  the  horrors 
of  a  conflict  arising  out  of  a  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  capital  of 
France. 

The  command  of.  the  troops  of  the  Kinff 
of  Sardinia  was  still  intrusted  to  General 
Colli,  an  officer  supposed  to  be  admirably 
calculated  for  the  management  of  a  defen- 
sive system,  while  the  emperor  confided  the 
direction  of  his  forces  to  Baron  Beaulieu,  an 
able  and  enterprising  officer,  whose  milita- 
ry reputation  had  outlived  his  success. 

Tfie  directory,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  selecting  one  of  its  victorious  chiefs,  had, 
under  the  guidance  of  Carnot,  "  the  organ- 
izer of  victory  ,"placed  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
a  general  untried  and  almost  unknown,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.* — Born  in  Corsica, 


•  This  extraordinary  character,  the  hero,  as  he 
may  be  styled,  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
whose  name  and  aehiavements  will  descend  from 
the  annals  of  our  own  times  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity, was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  on  the  15th  of  August 
17Ga,<31)  and  was  die  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte 

(31)  It  is  said  m  the  «  Biographic  Modeme,'*  a 
work  of  considerable  authority  (title  Napoleon), 
that  this  freat  captain  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1768,  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Coraica  to 
France ;  and  not  at  the  period  here  mentioned, 
and  which  lias  generally  been  considered  as  that 
ot  his  birth.  By  representing  himself  to  have 
been  bom  in  1769,  he  became  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  a  French  citizen ;  Corsica  having 
Iheo  become  a  part  of  France. 


and  educated  at  the  military  school  in 
France,  this  aspiring  youth  had  already  ex- 
hibited the  promise  of  ^eat  talents,  but  he 
had  acquired  little  practical  knowledge,  and 

and  Letitia  RamoUni,  his  wife.  His  father,  who 
was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  was  bred  U>  the  civil  law 
at  Rome,  and  took  part  with  General  Paoli,  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed,  in  the  ever-memorable 
struggle  mode  bv  a  band  of  brave  islanders  as^iust 
the  tyrannical  enbrts  of  Louis  XV.  The  advice  of 
an  uncle,  who  was  a  canon,  detained  him  in  Cor- 
sica, and  it  was  afterwards  owing  to  his  intimacy 
with  M.  de  Marbeuf,  commander  of  ihut  islanu, 
that  he  was  appointed  the  king's  attorney  at  Ajac- 
cio,  and  represented  the  noblesse  in  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  three  ordera  sent  in  1773  to  Louis  XV. 
The  elder  Bonaparte  died  at  Montpelier,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health, 
leaving  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  ten- 
der vears.  Ader  the  father's  death,  M.  de  Mar- 
beui,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  family,  placed 
the  second  son.  Napoleon,  at  the  college  of  Autun, 
and  afterwards  at  the  military  academy  of  Bri- 
enne  :  the  education  which  was  given  there  was  of 
a  nature  to  form  superior  men  in  more  than  one 
department,  and  it  was  especially  a  preparation 
for  the  profession  of  arms.  Bora  m  the  midst  of 
a  republican  contest  in  his  native  land,  it  was  bis 
destiny  to  burst  into  manhood  at  the  moment  when 
the  country  of  his  choice  was  engaged  in  a  struggle 
which  opened  a  wide  arid  almost  boundless  field 
for  the  military  adventurer;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manners  and  habits  that  fitted  him  for 
the  situation  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  des- 
tined. Instead  of  imitating  the  frivolity  of  the  age, 
his  mind  was  continually  intent  on  military  stu- 
dies, and  from  the  lives  of  Plutareh.  a  volume  of 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket,  he  learned 
at  an  eariy  age  to  copy  the  manners  and  emulate 
Uie  actions  of  antiouitv.  We  accordingly  find 
him,  while  yet  at  scnool,  presenting  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  a  commission  in  the  artillery,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
French  army,  and  served  for  two  or  three  years  in 
the  regiment  of  La  Fere. — In  1790,  General  Paoli 
repaired  to  France,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a 
civic  crown,  and  there  embraced  the  son  of  his 
old  friend ;  and  soon  afterwazds  they  met  again  in 
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was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Barras,  and  his  own  zeal  at  Tonlon,  for 
the  attainments  of  so  elevated  a  station, 
before  he  had  attained  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  a^e. 

Having  amved  at  the  head-imarters  of 
his  army  early  in  the  sprin?,  Bonaparte, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  render  himself  popu- 
lar with  his  army,  prepared  to  take  the  field 
the  moment  that  tne  disappearance  of  the 
snow  permitted  the  march  of  his  troops. 

The  Piedmontese  were  posted  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  Alps,  so  as  to  extend  from 
the  Col  de  Tendi  to  Cairo,  in  the  province 
of  Acqui,  while  their  imperial  allies  occu- 
pied the  heights  of  Savona,  Sassello,  Mu- 
sano,  Campo-Fredo,  the  Bochetta,  the  val- 
leys ot  the  Thebia  and  the  Serevia,  includ- 
ing within  their  intrenchments  the  two 
roads  leading  from  Genoa  to  the  Milanese. 

The  French  army,  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers,  was  encamped  all  the  way  from 
Nice  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Final ;  the 
head-quarters  were  established  at  AUenga, 


Cornea,  when  Bonaparte,  now  a  captain,  was  elect- 
ed lieutenant-colonel  of  a  corps  of  Corsican  na- 
tional guards. 

Though  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  an- 
nexation of  Coraica  to  the  crown  or  England,  his 
mtimacy  with  Paschal  Pioli  rendered  him  sus- 
pected ;  bat  ho  eluded  the  arrest  ordered  against 
him  by  Lacombe  St.  Michel,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  convention,  by  passing  over  into 
Fraince,  and  taking  aphis  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toulon.  There  a  spacious  field  pre- 
sented itself  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Toulon, 
recently  surrendered  to  the  English  arms,  was  at 
that  time  besieged  by  the  republican  tn>ops,  and 
Bonaparte  was  pointed  out  to  Barras,  the  conven- 
tional deputy,  as  a  jroung  officer  of  extraordinary 
skill  and  enterprise.  In  this  service,  he  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Dugommier,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  one  day  said  to  the  representatives : 
— **  Let  this  young  man  fix  your  attention ;  if  you 
do  not  advance  him,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he 
will  contrive  to  advance  himself"  On  the  con- 
quest ofToulon,  Bonaparte,  with  a  small  armament, 
made  an  attack  upon  Ajaccio,  but  he  was  repuls- 
ed by  Captain  Masseria ;  he  afterwards  repaired 
to  Pans,  where  he  obtained  the  military  command 
of  that  city,  under  his  friend  Barras,  and  by  his  mas- 
terly disposition  of  the  troops  in  the  insurrection 
of  Vendemiaire,  contributed  essentially  to  restore 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  secure  tne  triumph 
of  the  representatives  over  the  sections  of  the  me- 
tropolis. While  he  held  this  command  he  fi)rmed 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Madame  Beauhar- 
nois,  and  soon  after  received  from  the  directory  the 
elevated  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy.  The  appointment  of  so 
young  a  general  to  a  command  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance, could  not  fiiil  to  excite  general  observation, 
but  he  alone  remained  unmoved  amidst  the  univer- 
sal surprise,  and  in  answer  to  some  remarks  made 
upon  hiR youth,  he  calmly  replied : — *'  In  six  months 
I  shall  be  an  old  general,  or  I  shall  be  in  my  grave." 
Here  the  biographer  may  pause,  as  the  future  his- 
tory of  Napoleon  will  be  read  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  stands  closely  interwoven  with  those 
astonishing  events,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
work  to  record. 


the  advanced  posts  extended  to  Voltri,  be- 
tween Savona  and  Genoa,  while  Ormea,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  was  in  their 
possession.  (33) 

Hostilities  were  commenced  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1796,  on  the  part  of  the  imperial- 
ists, who,  feeling  confident  in  their  superior 
strength,  attacked  the  enemy  at  Voltri,  with 
a  bodjT  of  ten  thousand  men.  This  first 
operation  proving  successful,  the  Austrians 
advanced  rapidly,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off 
the- retreat  of  the  French  troops ;  but  Bona- 
parte, foreseeing  this  sanguine  pursuit,  de- 
tached a  body  of  troops  under  General  Mas- 
sena,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  nifi^ht, 
gained  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army.  Un- 
apprized  of  this  movement.  General  Beau- 
lieu  began  the  attack  at  break  of  day  next 
morning,  and  the  contest  was  continued 
with  various  success,  until  the  division 
under  Massena  appeared  on  the  left  flank 
and  rear  of  the  Austrian  army.  Astonished 
at  this  unexpected  manoeuvre,  and  thrown 
into  the  utmost  disorder,  the  Austrians  fled 
from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  of  whom  two  thou- 
sand were  made  prisoners.  The  French 
troops,  inspired  with  confidence  by  their 
recent  victory,  and  urged  to  the  pursuit  by 
the  enterprismg  spirit  of  their  commander, 
pushed  forwarato  the  banks  of  the  Bormida, 
while  the  Austrians  continued  their  retreat 
till  they  attained  the  vicinity  of  Millesimo. 
At  this  place,  a  general  engagement  was 
fought  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  the  Gene- 
rals Massena  and  La  Harpe,  passing  iha 
Bormida,  surrounded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army,  on  which  a  great  slaughter 
ensued,  and  General  Provera,  with  hig 
brave  division,  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
with  a  loss  to  the  Austrian  army  oif  eight 
thousand  prisoners  and  thirty-two  pieces  of 
cannon. 

Nothing  short  of  some  gallant  and  even 
desperate  enterprise  could  now  rescue  the 
character  of  Beaulieu  from  disgrace,  and 
stop  the  progress  of  Bonaparte,  who,  like 
a  portentous  comet,  already  appalled  every 
beholder,  and  seemed  to  threaten,  not  the 
imperialists  only,  but  all  Italy  with  de- 
struction. Accordingly,  on  the  following 
da}r.  General  Beaulieu  surprised  the  French 
while  reposing  in  full  security,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bormida,  and  carried   the  vil- 


(32)  The  army  under  Beaulieu,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaijpi,  amounted  to  about 
35.000  men.  The  Saruimans,  under  Colli,  were 
22,000  in  number.  The  rest  of  the  Piedmontese 
army,  about  25,000  strong,  was  in  gnrrisoii.  or 
formed  corps  of  observatioa  The  French  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  42,000  men,  with  only  60 

S'eces  of  cannon,  while  those  of  the  combined 
reel  were  estimated  at  200. — HiMUjire  Critime^ 
4rc.  deM  campagne»de  BonaparU,  par  Jomini,  vol.  l. 
p.  12. 
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img^  of  Dego  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet : 
Massena,  who  attenapted  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  was  repulsed ;  Casse, 
at  the  head  of  the  90th  demi-brigade, 
proved  stili  more  unfortunate,  for  he  fell 
pierced  with  wounds,  but  he  perished  like  a 
heroy  and  with  his  last  breath  uttered  an  ar- 
dent wish  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 
This  success  was  or  short  duration,  for 
Bonaparte,  by  one  of  those  prompt  and 
well-conliined  moYements,  which  had  al- 
ready distinguished  his  tactics,  obliged  the 
Anstrians  to  abandon  Dego,  and  the  French 
cavalry,  being  sent  in  pursuit,  completed 
their  disorder. 

The  Piedmontese  and  Sardinian  army 
retreated  with  precipitation,  and  being  suc- 
oeesiTely  driven  from  the  posts  of  Ceva, 
Moodovi,  and  Cherasco,  sought  refuge  in 
Turin.  The  French  thus  became  masters 
o€  the  course  of  the  Tanaro,  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  and 
prepared  to  besiege  its  metropolis ;  while 
their  youthful  leader  inflamed  the  minds  of 
his  soldiery,  by  a  speech  pronounced  at  the 
bead  of  his  army,  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  generals  of  antiquity.* 

*Thui  oration,  bo  ■tiongly  characteristic  of  the 
French  general,  waa  in  the  ibllowinff  worda : — 

*•  Soidien,"  aaid  Bonaparte,  **  in  the  coune  of 
ftnrteen  dayi,  yon  have  gained  six  victories,  taken 
twenty-two  atand  of  ooloun,  fifty  pieceo  of  cannon, 
aeveral  •ttfuu^  fbrtreeies.  and  conquered  the  rich- 
eat  portion  of  Piedmont :  you  have  already  seized 
fifteen  handmd  priaoners,  and  killed  and  wound- 
ed more  than  ten  thouaand  men. 

«  You  have  as  yet,  however,  fought  only  fbr  ate- 
tile  locka,  rendered  illustrioua  indeed  ay  your 
TBloar,  but  uaeleaa  to  your  country.  Yet  you 
already  equal  the  victorious  armies  of  fiblland 
and  the  Rhine :  destitute  orall,  you  have  acquired 
every  thing ;  you  have  gained  battles  without  can- 
non, crossed  nvers  without  pontoons,  made  forced 
marches  without  shoes,  and  watched  all  night 
under  arma  without  brandy,  and  sometimes  even 
without  bread.  Republican  ohaJanxes,  the  sol- 
dien  of  liberty,  ara  alone  capable  of  Buffering  such 
privations  as  these. 

«  But,  aoldiera !  notwithsbmdinjrtwo  vanquished 
armies  flee  before  you,  it  is  needless  to  disaemble 
that  you  have  achieved  nothing,  since  Turin  and 
Milan  are  not  yet  yours,  and  the  ashes  of  the  oon- 
queiora  of  Tarqnm  are  still  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  your  enemies. 

"  You  were  bereft  even  ofnecesBaries  at  the  com- 
m«Dcementof  the  campaign,  and  now  you  enjoy 
plenty ;  the  magazines  taken  from  your  enemies 
are  numerous ;  the  heavy  artillery  is  arrived,  and 
your  countiy  has  a  right  to  expect  important 
events.  Will  you  realize  her  hopes  ?  The  great- 
est obstacles  ara  doubtless  overcome,  but  you  have 
itill  battles  to  win,  cities  to  take,  riven  to  pass. 
b  there  one  among  you  whoae  courage  is  subdued  f 
Who  would  ^fer  to  return  again  to  the  summits 
of  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  patiently  to  listen 
to  the  raproachesof  a  soldiery  compoe^^d  of  slaves  ? 
No ;  then  ara  none  such  among  the  conaueron  of 
Mbatenote,  Millessimo,  Dego,  and  Menaovi. 

"AH  bom  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French 
people ;  all  an  desirous  to  humble  those  haughty 
Vol,  I  16 


Notwithstanding  that  Turin  was  well 
fortified,  and  its  citadel  might  have  imped- 
ed the  career  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and 
thus  protracted  the  fate  of  Italy,  yet  the 
aged  king,  despairinff  of  bein^  succoured 
by  the  Austrians,  and  uncertain  of  the  at- 
tachment of  his  own  subjects,  determined 
to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment. 
He  accordingly  sent  orders  to  General  Col- 
li, to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  truce, 
and  the  hard  conditions  annexed  to  this  fa- 
vour announced  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
monarch,  who  surrendered  Exilles,  Tor- 
toiia,  Coni,  Alexandria,  and  Chateau  Dau- 

{»hin,  as  the  pledges  of  his  good  faith ;  re- 
inquished  Savoy,  in  the  county  of  Nice, 
for  ever ;  and  consented  to  the  immediate 
demolition  of  the  fortresses  of  Suza  and 
firunetta,  on  the  French  frontier. 

The  aristocracy  of  Venice,  which,  think- 
ing itself  hitherto  little  interested  in  the 
war,  had  manifested  a  decided  partiality 
for  the  house  of  Austria,  now  perceived 
the  necessity  of  bending  before  the  genius 
of  the  Gallic  democracy  :  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  policy,  the  Count  de  Provence,  el- 
dest brother  of  the  late  king  of  France, 
and  afterwards  styled  Louis  XVIII.,  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  Venetian 
territory.  In  vain,  did  this  exiled  prince 
assert  his  privilege  as  a  Venetian  noble- 
man :  the  mandate  was  imperative,  and, 
ailer  quitting  the  city  of  Verona,  he  wan- 
derexi  about  the  other  states  of  Europe  for 
some  months,  and  at  last  found  an  asylum 
at  Mittau,  in  Conrland,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Although  Bonaparte  had  thus  defeated  two 
armies,  and  detached  one  of  the  kings  from 
the  coalition  a^inst  France,  he  would  not 
allow  any  respite  to  his  troops.    Marching 


soveraigns  who  dared  to  menace  us  with  chains; 
all  wish  to  dictate  a  glorious  peace,  calculated  to 
indemnify  our  country  for  the  immense  Bacrifices 
it  has  made ;  all  ara  eager  to  be  able,  on  ratuni- 
ing  to  their  native  villages,  to  exclaim  with  pride 
'  I  also  belonsed  to  the  victorious  army  of  Itftly!' 

"  Friends!  I  promise  you  this  conquest ;  but  it  ia 
on  the  express  condition  that  you  respect  the  peo- 
ple whom  you  are  about  to  deliver  from  bondage, 
and  avoid  all  thoughts  of  pillage,  dreamed  of  only 
by  these  vile  wratches  set  on  by  our  enemies : 
without  this,  you  will  not  be  the  liberators,  but 
the  Bcourgers  of  enfranchised  nations ;  you  will  not 
be  an  honour  to  the  French,  fiir  they  will  disavow 
you ;  your  victories,  your  courage,  your  successes, 
the  very  blood  of  your  brethren  shed  in  battle, 
will  all  be  loat,  ana  your  honour  and  glory  gone 
for  ever. 

"  Nationa  of  Italy !  the  oimy  approaches  on  pur 
pose  to  burst  your  letten.  France  is  the  friend  of 
every  people :  approach  our  standards  with  con 
fidence.  Your  religion,  your  property,  and  your 
customs,  shall  all  be  respected.  We  will  carry 
on  die  war  like  ^nerous  enemies,  for  we  have 
no  dispute  but  with  the  tyrants  who  keep  you  in 
servitude." 
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along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  he 
reached  Placentia  early  od  the  7th  of  May, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  effected 
his  passage  at  that  place.  Apprized  of  the 
approach  of  the  Austriaos,  who  moved  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  same  river,  Bona- 
parte encountered  the  van-guard  of  their 
army  at  Fombio,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
treat. Another  body,  coming  up  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  first,  was  intercepted  and  re- 
pulsed by  General  la  Harpe,  who  fell  during 
the  combat.  General  Berthier,  arriving  in 
the  interval,  pursued  the  enemy  to  CasaT,  of 
which  he  took  possession ;  and  the  Dukes  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  on  whose  territory  the 
republicans  had  now  entered,  were  compel- 
led to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on 
the  condition  otpaying  ten  millions  of  livres, 
and  yielding  up  a  certain  number  of  the 
most  valuable  paintings  in  the  world  to 
adorn  the  national  museum  now  forming  at 
Paris. 

Well  aware  that  his  conquests  would 
never  be  consolidated  till  he  had  totally  van- 

auished  the  Austrian  army,  and  seized  on  all 
leir  Italian  possessions^  Bonaparte  hasten- 
ed to  pursue  the  enemy  to  Lodi,  where 
General  Beaulieu  had  concentrated  his 
forces.  This  is  a  large  town,  containing 
12,000  inhabitanU.  It  has  old  Gothic 
walls,  but  its  chief  defence  consists  in  the 
river  Adda,  which  flows  through  it,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  about  500  feet 
in  length.  When  Beaulieu,  after  the  affair 
of  Fombio,  evacuated  Casal,  he  retreated 
to  this  place  with  about  10,000  men.  The 
rest  of  his  army  was  directed  upon  Milan 
and  Cassano,  a  town  situated,  like  Lodi, 
upon  the  Adda. 

Bonaparte  calculated,  that  if  he  could 
Bocomplish  the  passage  of  the  Adda  at  Lodi, 
he  roij^ht  overtake  and  disperse  the  remain- 
der oiBeaulieu's  army,  without  allowing 
the  veteran  time  to  concentrate  his  forces  for 
further  resistance  in  Milan,  or  even  for  ral- 
lying under  the  walls  of  the  strong  fortress 
of  Mantua.  The  judgment  of  the  French 
general  was  in  war  not  more  remarkable 
for  seizing  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
attack,  than  for  availing  himself  to  the 
very  utmost  of  victory  when  obtained.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  attended  by  his  best  gene- 
rals, and  heading  the  choicest  of  his  troops, 
Napoleon  pressed  forward  towards  L<>di. 
About  a  league  from  Casal,  he  encountered 
the  Austrian  rear-guard,  who  had  been  left, 
it  would  app^ear,  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  their  main  body.  The  French  had  no 
difficulty  in  driving  these  troops  before 
them  into  the  town  of  Lodi,  which  was  but 
slightly  defended  by  the  few  soldiers  whom 
Beaulieu  had  left  on  the  western  or  right 
side  of  the  Adda.  He  had  also  neglected 
to  destroy  the  bridge,  although  he  ought 


rather  to  have  maintained  a  defence  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  for  which  the  town 
afforded  many  facilities,  until  the  purpose 
of  destruction  was  completed,  than  have  al- 
lowed it  to  exist  But  though  the  bridge 
was  left  standing,  it  was  swept  by  twenty 
or  thirty  Austrian  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
thunders  of  which  menaced  death  to  any 
who  should  attempt  that  pass  of  peril.  The 
French,  with  great  alertness,  got  as  many 
guns  in  position  on  the  left  banl||  and  an- 
swered this  tremendous  fire  with  equal 
spirit.  During  this  cannonade,  Bonaparte 
threw  himself  personally  amongst  the  fire, 
in  order  to  station  two  guns  with  grape-shot 
in  such  a  position  as  rendered  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  approach  for  the  purpose  of 
undennining  or  destroying  the  bridge ;  and 
then  calmly  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  desperate  attempt.  But  it  was 
not  on  this  occasion,  but  in  a  subseuuent  en- 
gagement, that  he  seized  a  stand  or  colours, 
and  rushed  forward  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spiriting his  soldiers. 

His  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross,  if  pos- 
sible, at  a  place  where  the  Adda  was  said  to 
be  fordable,  a  task  which  they  accomplish- 
ed with  difficulty.  Meantime,  Napoleon 
observed  that  the  Austrian  line  of  infantry 
was  thrown  considerably  behind  the  batte- 
ries of  artillery  which  they  supported,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
a  bending  slope  of  ground,  which  afforded 
tbei9  shelter  from  the  French  fire.  He 
therefore  drew  up  a  close  column  of  3000 
grenadiers,  protected  from  the  artillery  of 
the  Austrians  by  the  walls  and  houses  of 
the  town,  and  yet  considerably  nearer  to 
the  enemy's  line  of  guns  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Adda,  than  were  their  own  infantry, 
by  whom  they  ought  to  have  been  protect- 
ed. The  column  of  grenadiers,  Uius  seeur* 
ed,  waited  in  comparative  safety,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  French  cavalry,  who  had 
crossed  the  ford,  began  to  disquiet  the 
flanks  of  the  Austrians.  This  was  the 
critical  moment  which  Bonaparte  had  ex- 
pected. A  single  word  of  command  wheel- 
ed the  head  of  the  column  of  grenadiers  to 
the  left,  and  placed  it  on  the  perilous  bridge. 
The  word  was  given  to  advance,  and  they 
rushed  on  with  loud  shouts  of  Five  la  Bi^ 
jmbUqutl  But  their  appearance  on  &e 
bridge  was  a  signal  for  a  redoubled  shower 
of  grape-shot,  while,  ftom  the  windows  of 
the  houses  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  the 
soldiers  who  occupied  them  poured  8ucce»- 
sive  volleys  of  musketry  upon  the  dense 
column,  as  it  endtovoured  to  force  its  way 
over  this  long  bridge.  At  one  time  the 
French  grenadiers,  unable  to  sustain  this 
dreadful  storm,  appeared,  for  an  instant,  to 
hesitate.  But  Berthier,  the  chief  of  Bona- 
parte's staff,  with  Mafisena,  L'AUemagne, 
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«nd  Conrini,  harried  to  the  head  of  the 
colomn,  and  by  their  presence  and  gallantry 
lenewed  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  who 
now  poured  across  the  bridge.  The  Aus- 
tiians  had  only  one  resource  left,  to  rush 
upon  the  French  with  the  bayonet,  and  kill 
or  drive  back  into  the  Adda  those  who  had 
forced  tlieir  passage,  before  they  co^ld  de- 
ploy into  a  line,  or  receive  support  from 
their  comrades,  who  were  still  filing  along 
the  bri^;e.  But  the  opportunity  was  ne- 
glecteoT  either  because  the  troops,  who 
should  have  executed  the  mancBuvre,  had 
been,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  with- 
drawn too  far  from  the  river ;  or  because  the 
soldiery,  as  happens  when  they  repose  too 
much  confidence  in  a  strong  position,  be- 
came panic-struck  when  they  saw  it  unex- 
pectedly carried  ;  or  it  may  be  that  Gene- 
ral Beattlieu,  so  old  and  so  unfortunate,  had 
none  of  that  energy  and  presence  of  mind 
which  the  critical  moment  demanded.  What- 
ever was  the  cause,  the  French  rushed  upon 
the  artilleijmen,  from  whose  fire  they  had 
lately  suffered  so  tremendously,  and  un- 
snpported  as  they  were,  had  little  difficulty 
in  prostrating  them  with  the  bayonet. 

The  Austrian  army  now  completely  gave 
way,  and  lost  in  their  retreat,  annoyed  as 
it  was  by  the  French  cavalry,  more  than 
twenty  guns,  and  a  thousand  prisoners, 
and  about  two  thousand  more  wounded  or 
rtain. 

Such  was  the  famous  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi ;  achieved  with  such  skill 
and  gallantry,  as  gave  the  victor  the  same 
character  for  intrepidity  and  practical  talent 
in  actual  battle,  that  he  had  gained  in  the 
former  part  of  the  campaign  as  a  most 
able  tactician. — *«  Of  all  the  actions,  in 
which  the  troops  under  my  command  have 
been  engaged,*' said  Bonaparte  in  his  de- 
spatches to  the  directory,  **  none  has  equal- 
led the  tremendous  passage  of  the  bridge  of 
Lodi." 

Bonaparte  having  thus  defeated  the  prin- 
cipal army  of  the  imperialists,  after  talciiig 
Pavia,  proceeded  to  Milan,  and  before  the 
end  of  May  subdued  the  principal  part  of 
Lombardy.  Amazed  at  the  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  his  own  conquests,  and  still  act- 
ing upon  the  maxim,  tnat  nothing  is  done 
while  aay  thing  remains  undone,  Bonaparte, 
in  a  proclamation,  dated  Milan,  Ist  Prairial, 
addressed  the  army  under  his  command,  in 
the  terms  of  triumph  and  of  excitation  :— 
*<  Soldiers !"  he  exclaimed,  **  you  have  pre- 
cipitated yourself  like  a  torrent  from  the 
heights  oiC  the  Apennines :  you  have  over- 
thrown and  dispersed  all  that  dared  to  op- 
pose your  march  :  Milan  is  yours :  and  the 
mpablican  standard  is  displayed  throughout 
sil  Jjombardy.  Yes,  soldiers,  you  have  done 
much ;  but  still  more  remains  for  you  to  do. 


Shall  posterity  reproach  yon  with  having 
found  a  Capua  in  Lombardy?  To  re-establish 
the  capital ;  to  replace  there  the  statues  of 
those  heroes  who  have  rendered  it  immortal ; 
to  arouse  the  Roman  people,  entranced  in  so 
many  ages  of  slavery  ;  this  will  be  the  first 
fruit  of  your  victories ;  it  will  be  an  epoch 
for  the  admiration  of  posterity !" 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dispersion  of  the 
Austrian  army  afforded  Bonaparte  all  the 
leisure  that  he  required  to  carry  on  his  vari- 
ous enterprises  against  the  respective  states 
of  Italy;  and  some  insurrectionary  move- 
ments in  different  parts  were  repress^ 
with  the  most  vigorous  severity.  On  the 
28th  of  June,  a  detachment  of  French  troops 
took  possession  of  Leghorn,  though  belong- 
ing to  a  neutral  power,  on  pretext  of  dis- 
lodging the  English;  the  whole  of  whose 
property  found  in  the  city  was.  confiscated 
to  the  use  of  the  republic.  The  factory 
however  had  the  address  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  their  effects  to  the  Isle  of 
Elba ;  to  which  humble  station,  the  con- 
queror himself  was,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
and  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  doomed 
to  be  removed  from  the  dazzling  height  of 
imperial  splendour. 

The  main  army  of  the  French,  during 
these  operations,  entered  the  territory  of 
the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  took  possession 
of  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Urbino,  and  Fer- 
rara.  Alarmed  in  the  highest  degree  at  the 
advance  of  an  enemy,  now  become  formida- 
ble to  all  Italy,  both  the  pope  and  the  King 
of  Naples  sued  for  an  armistice,  which 
was  granted  to  his  Sicilian  majesty,  on  the 
easy  condition  of  withdrawing  all  assistance 
from  the  allied  army ;  but  the  pope,  whose 
tardy  acquiescence  had  endangered  the  ex- 
istence of  the  papal  see,  was  obliged  not 
merely  to  cede  to  the  French  the  towns 
already  in  their^ossession,  but  to  add  to 
their  number  the  city  and  fortress  of  Anco- 
na,  on  the  Adriatic,  together  with  a  con- 
tribution of  twenty-one  millions  of  francs 
by  instalments,  and  a  present  of  one  hun- 
dred pictures,  statues,  busts,  and  vases,  to 
be  selected  by  competent  judges  of  the 
arts,  from  the  galleries  at  Rome,  to  adorn 
the  museums  of  France. 

At  this  period,  all  Italy  seemed  to  be 
heaving  from  its  political  basis.  The  go- 
vernment of  Naples,  to  which  such  fovoura* 
ble  conditions  of  peace  had  been  recently 
grantedy  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of 
imbecility  and  depravity.  The  power  of 
'  papal  Rome,  once  so  extensive,  tottered  to 
Its  fall ;  and  Lombardy,  divided  among  a 
number  of  petty  despots,  caught  the  strong 
contagion  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
aspired  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  The  whole  coun- 
try south  of  the  Po,  Genoa  excepted,  now 
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in  possession  of  the  French,  appointed  dele- 
gates,  to  the.  number  of  one  hundred,  to 
meet  in  conrention  at  the  city  of  Modena-; 
the  ducal  government  being  previously  dis- 
solved, and  the  Duke  of  Modena  himself 
having  abandoned  his  territory,  and  virtu- 
ally abdicated  his  sovereignty.  The  con- 
vention met  on  the  16th  or  October^  1796, 
and  immediately  decreed  that  there  should 
be  a  sincere  and  indissoluble  union  between 
the  states  of  Bologna,  Reggio,  Modena,  and 
Ferrara ;  the  new  federation  taking,  from 
its  geographical  situation,  the  name  of  the 
Cispadane  Republic ;  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  French  general,  the  moving 
spring  of  this  Italian  revolution,  a  delega- 
tion was  sent  to  Milan,  styled  by  analogy 
the  Transpadane  Republic,  for  the  purpose 
of  establisning  between  the  two  states  the 
bonds  of  political  union  and  fraternity.  In 
return,  the  administrators  of  the  political 
government  of  Milan  were  permitted  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  congress,  now 
removed  Reg&rio,  which,  about  the  close  of 
the  year,  resolved  themselves  into  a  repub- 
lic, one  and  indivisible,  on  the  model  of 
France. 

Having  detached  the  sovereign  of  Na- 
ples, and  his  holiness  the  pope,  from  the 
coalition  of  princes,  Bonaparte  marched  in 
pursuit  of  Beaulieu  to  Borghetta ;  the  ap- 
proaches to  which  place  he  found  defended 
by  four  thousand  infantry,  and  eighteen 
hundred  horse:  but  the  assailants  having 
forced  the  redoubts,  the  Austrians  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  cut  down  one  of  the  arches. 
On  this,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
by  the  French  to  re-establish  the  communi- 
cation, and  an  awful  pause  ensued ;  but 
at  length  a  column  of  grenadiers,  led  by 
General  Gardanne,  jumped  into  the  river, 
and  with  the  water  up  to  their  chins,  and 
their  muskets  elevated  above  their  heads, 
forded  the  river,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
enemy,  who,  recollecting  the  column  of 
Lodi,  immediately  gave  way. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  alarmed  at  these 
disasters,  strained  every  nerv^  to  assemble 
anew  army  in  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol; 
while  the  directory,  dazzled  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  hero  of  Italy,  and  as  yet  un- 
suspicious of  being  supplanted  by  the  en- 
terprising Corsican,  proclaimed  and  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  his  victories. 

General  Beaulieu,  finding  himself  incom- 
petent to  withstand  the  army  of  thaeneroy, 
flushed  as  it  were  with  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess, and  acting  upon  a  new  system  of 
tactics,  under  the  direction  of  a  general, 
^  whose  mistress  was  elory,  and  whose 
companion  was  Plutarch,'*  resigned  the 
command  of  his  army,  which  was  conferred 
on  Field-marshal  Wurmser,  a  warrior  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  but  who,  like 


a  veteran  hero  of  the  present  day»*  com* 
bined  all  the  energy  and  ardour  of  ynvib 
with  the  experience  of  age.  Having  col- 
lected the  shattered  remains  of  Beaiuieu's 
army,  and  strengthened  them  with  largereia- 
forcements.  Marshal  Wurmser  orosMd  the 
Adige  towards  the  end  of  July*  uid  having 
earned  the  posts  of  Salaand  Corona,  which 
covered  the  city  of  Mantua,  the  French 
were  obli^  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  eva- 
cuate their  posts  with  considerabb  loss. 
Bonaparte,  seeing  himself  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  suddenly  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Verona,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Adige,  and  by  a  forced  march  regained 
possession  of  Brescia.  He  then  coDected 
[lis  forces  near  the  village  of  Castigliooey 
between  the  lake  of  Garda  and  the  city  of 
Mantua;  Marshal  W^urmser  havin^r  like- 
wise taken  a  position  in  the  same  vicinity. 
On  the  5th  of  August,  the  two  armies  came 
in  conflict,  and  the  battle  was  continued  for 
several  successive  days,  but  victory  al 
length  declared  in  favour  of  the  French 
general ;  and  Marshal  W^urmser,  alVer  eva- 
cuating Roveredo  and  Trent,  narrowly  es- 
caped being  cut  off  at  Bassano,  and  was  at 
length  obliged,  on  the  87th  of  August,  to 
take  refuge  in  Mantua.  On  this,  Bona- 
parte resumed  his  former  position  on  the 
Adige,  and,  afler  having  manifested  his 
sanguinary  disposition,  by  punishing  an  in- 
surrection of  the  inhabitants  of  Dego  with 
all  the  horrors  that  could  be  inflicted  by 
fire  and  sword,  he  eat  down  once  more  be* 
fore  Mantua. 

The  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  loss  of 
Lombardy  and  the  Milanese,  and  deeply 
affected  at  the  fate  of  the  brave  and  onltM^ 
tunate  Wurmser,  endeavoured  to  retrieve 
the  disasters  of  the  Italian  campaign  by 
assembling  another  army,  at  the  head  ol 
which  was  placed  Alvinii,  a  member  of 
the  aulic  council.  Fortune  was  at  first 
favourable  to  the  new  general,  who  defeated 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  while  Bona- 
parte deemed  it  necessary  to  abandon  Bas- 
sano, Vicenze,  Trent,  and  Roveredo,  and  to 
concentrate  his  forces  along  the  Adige,  and 
the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Garda.  The 
field-marshal  now  expected  to  be  able  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  raise  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  men ;  but  his  pro- 
gress was  intercepted  bv  Bonaparte,  who 
suddenly  appeared  in  oraer  of  battle,  with 
his  left  commanded  by  Vaubois,  his  right 
by  Massena,  and  his  centre  by  Augereau. 
Having  ordered  the  two  last  generals  to 
advance  on  the  15th  of  November,  the  out- 
posts of  the  Austrians  were  immediately 
driven  in ;  but  an  obstinate  resistance  was 
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experienced  at  ArBole,apontion  strengthen- 
ed e^oally  by  nature  and  art.  It  wan  in  Tain 
thai  aome  of  the  principal  French  olfieers 
placed  themaeWes  at  the  head  of  the  co- 
lamiM,  and  braved  all  the  fary  of  the  enemy ; 
for  file  Generals  Verdier,  Vernee,  and  Las- 
nes  were  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire, 
while  Augerean,  who  had  advanced  with  a 
stand  of  colours  in  his  hand,  was  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  storm  of  grape-shot  with 
which  he  and  his  followers  were  assailed. 
The  eommander-in-chief,  unable  to  restrain 
his  own  natural  impetuosity,  repaired  with 
his  staff  to  the  front  of  Augereau's  division, 
and  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
ordered  them  to  charge ;  he  however  had 
seareely  proceeded  thirty  steps,  when  the 
incessant  fire  of  the  Austrians  broke  down 
the  bridge,  and  forced  Bonaparte  into  a 
morass,  whence  he  was  with  some  difficnlty 
rescued.  The  battle  was  renewed  the  next 
day,  and  night  alone  forced  the  combatants 
to  separate,  before  victory  had  declared  on 
dther  side. 

Oo  the  third  morning,  a  combined  attack 
was  eonecrted  and  executed,  by  Massena 
oo  the  left,  and  Augereau  in  front,  while 
the  garrison  of  Porto-Legnano,  supported 
bj  aeoQslderable  train  of  artillery,  received 
orders  to  make  a  di  version  in  the  rear.  The 
column  that  attacked  the  bridge  was  how- 
ever once  more  repulsed,  and  fell  back  in 
disorder  towards  Honco ;  but  on  receiving 
a  reinforcement,  the  battle  was  again  re- 
newed, and  the  Austrians,  seeing  their  left 
about  to  be  turned,  abandoned  the  field,  and 
retired  towards  Vincenza. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  army  had  been  forced  by  General 
Davidowich,  who  seized  on  the  important 
poet  of  Rivoli,  and  advanced  to  Castello- 
Nuovo,  within  ei^t  leagues  of  Mantua ; 
but  Bonaparte,  takmg  advantage  of  his  late 
victory,  ordered  a  body  of  troops  under 
General  Massena  to  repass  the  Adige,  and 
attack  the  successful  division,  which  was 
forced  to  retire  behind  the  Arisio,  on  the 
32d  of  November,  while  Alvinzi  took  re- 
fuge on  the  other  side  of  the  Brenta,  after 
losing  about  six  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  four  sUndards. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  memorable 
campaigns  recorded  in  history,  in  the 
course  of  which  all  the  resources  of  modern 
war  were  exhibited  and  displayed  on  a 
mad  scale,  and  countries  won  and  aban- 
donedf  not  as  heretofore,  at\er  a  contest  of 
a  few  hours,  but  in  consequence  of  a  suc- 
cession of  memorable  battles. 

But  what  chiefly  fixed  the  attention  of 

Europe,  was  the  astonishing  success  of  the 

Pi«noh  general,  who, placing  himself  at  the 

head  of  an  inferior  body  of  troops,  had  rush- 
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ed  down  from  the  mountains  like  a  torrent 
upon  Italy,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  and 
overwhelming  all  opposition.  Three  ar- 
mies and  four  generals  defeated,  one  after 
the  other ;  a  multitude  of  princes  courtinff 
the  favour  of  the  eonaueror,  by  presents  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  gold  ;  a  vanquished 
monarch  abandoning  the  coalition  of  kingsv 
and  resigning  his  principal  fortresses ;  these 
were  some  of  the  wonders  of  this  eventful 
period,  which  for  a  time  obtained  for  the 
military  talents  of  the  republican  chief  the 
admiration  of  mankind. 

A  plan  no  less  daring  and  extraordinary 
than  that  of  the  Italian  campaign,  was  pro- 
jected by  Camot  for  the  French  armies  in 
Germany.  An  overwhelming  force  was 
directed  to  penetrate  into  the  circle  of  Sua- 
bia,  to  seize  on  the  country  adjoining  the 
lake  of  Constance ;  to  march  through  the 
passes  of  Bregentz ;  and  after  scaling  the 
Rhetian  Alps,  to  enter  the  Tyrol ;  and 
while  one  body  of  troops,  following  the 
course  of  the  Ram,  reached  the  Adige,  and 
communicated  with  the  army  of  Italy ;  an- 
other was  to  traverse  the  valleys  of  the  Inn, 
and  extending  itself  to  the  borders  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Passau, 
was  to  threaten  the  German  capital. 

The  conduct  of  Piche?ru  having  become 
suspicious,  the  command  of  the  French  ar- 
mies on  the  Rhiite  was  conferred  on  Jour- 
dan  and  Moreau.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the 
republican  troops  took  the  field,  and  after 
crossing  the  Rhine,  and  carryin?  the  ene- 
my ^s  posts,  seized  and  occupied  the  fortress 
and  village  of  Kehl.  Having  secured  this 
important  position,  Moreau  re-established 
the  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  his  artillery  attacked  and  carried 
the  enemy's  camp  at  Wilstedt.  Three  bat- 
tles, won  successively  at  Renchen,  Rastadt, 
and  Etlin^,  threw  all  Germany  into  dis- 
may, aodnot  only  enabled  the  invaders  to 
gain  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Black 
Forest,  but  to  invest  Mentz,  Manheim, 
Philipsburg,  and  Ehrenbreitstein,  at  the 
same  time.  The  engagement  at  Etlingen, 
where  the  Archduke  Charles,  a  gallant  and 
popular  prince,  now  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  army,  contended  against  Mo- 
reau in  person,  was  long  and  obstinate, 
and  when  at  length  the  Austrians  were 
forced  to  retire,  it  was  rather  before  the  en- 
thusiasm than  the  superior  skill  of  their 
adversaries.  Jourdan,  in  the  mean  time, 
crossing  the  Lahn,  the  Maine,  and  the 
Necker,  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  seized 
on  Aschaffenburg  and  Wurtzburg,  and  ren- 
dered the  whole  of  Franconia,  the  birth- 
place of  the  ancient  Franks,  subject  to  their 
descendants.  The  armies  of  the  Sambre^ 
the  Maese,  and  the  Rhine,  were  soon  en-' 
abled  to  eo-operate  with,  and  assist  each 
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other.     Moreaa,  seixing  apon  Stutgard, 
obliged  Ae  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  the  Land- 
grave  of  Baden,  and  all  the  princes  of  Sua*  j 
bia,  to  purchase  peace,  at  the  price  of  enor- 1 
mous  subsidies  to  the  republic ;  on  which,  [ 
the  invading  armies  advanced  towards  the 
sentre  of  Germany,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Danube ;  the  one  traversing  the  rich  pro* 
vinces  of  Franconia;  the  ouer  taking  the 
route  of  Upper  Suabia,  a  country  already 
wasted  by  the  miseries  of  war.    In  the 

{rarsuit  of  this  victorious  career,  Moreau 
breed  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  sue  for 
peace ;  while  Jourdan^  seizing  on  Nurem- 
berg, Ingolstadt,  and  Amberg,  menaced 
Austria  on  the  right,  as  well  as  Bohemia 
in  his  front. 

The  retreat  of  the  imperial  forces  in  Ger- 
many was  cotemporary  with  the  dreadful 
losses  which  they  were  sustaining  from  Bo- 
naparte in  Italy ;  but  their  strength,  thouffh 
overpowered,  was  not  wholly  broken,  anait 
was  reserved  for  the  unsubdfued  resolution 
of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  the  masterly 
•kill  of  the  brother  of  the  sovereign,  once 
more  to  arrest  the  hand  of  disaster,  and  to 
turn  the  tide  of  misfortune.  Another  cause 
of  the  impending  reverses  of  the  French 
army,  was  the  cruel  exactions  imposed  upon 
the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Germany  by 
.  the  invaders.  The  Archduke  Charles,  hav- 
ing received  considerable  supplies,  deter- 
mined to  throw  himself  between  the  inva- 
ders and  Ratisbon ;  but  before  the  arrival 
of  his  highness,  the  army  of  Wartenslaben 
had  fought  a  successful  battle,  and  driven 
the  French  from  the  heights  before  Amberg. 
On  the  22d  of  August,  the  archduke  ar- 
rived in  person,  and  aAer  defeating  the  ene- 
my under  Bernadotte,  drove  them  back  to 
Newmark.  Jourdan,  finding  his  left  wing 
and  rear  thus  exposed  to  a  superior  force, 
was  driven  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  the  indignation  of  the  pea- 
santry, as  far  as  Wurtzbur^;  here  they 
were  again  overtaken,  and  bein^  once  more 
defeated,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  immediately  disbanded. 

The  disorderly  conduct  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Mouse  placed  that  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  in  the  most  critical 
position,  for  all  the  conquests  of  Moreau 
were  now  become  useless  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  Jourdan.  The  former, 
after  conducting  his  victorious  troops  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Isere,  and  proving  successful 
in  no  less  than  five  pitched  battles,  as  well 
as  a  multitude  of  skirmishes,  was  now 
obliged  to  commence  his  celebrated  re- 
treat, which  may  be  justly  compared,  in 
point  of  merit,  with  that  of  a  great  warrior 
of  antiquity,  more  especially  as  Xenophon 
conducted  the  Greeks  through  the  territo- 


ries of  a  cowardly  and  effeminate  people, 
while  Moreau  traversed  a  country  inhibit- 
ed by  one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  in 
the  universe. 

Instead  of  appearing  disconcerted  by  the 
recent  successes  of  the  archduke,  the  French 
general  actually  crossed  the  Danube,  aa  if 
with  an  intention  to  succour  his  defeated 
colleague ;  but  this  movement  wras  calcu- 
lated merely  to  collect  his  detachments, 
and  concentrate  his  strength.  After  having 
completely  deceived  the  Anstrians  relative 
to  the  rout  he  intended  to  take,  Moreau 
crossed  the  Lech  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  gave  orders  to  cut  down  all  the 
bridges  behind  him ;  he  then  ascended 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  station- 
ed his  head-quarters  at  Ulm.  Finding 
himself  closely  pursued,  he  attacked  Gene- 
ral Latour  in  his  camp  between  Biberach 
and  Buchau,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody 
action,  fought  on  the  1st  of  October,  not 
only  forced  him  to  retire  in  confusion,  but 
would  have  entirely  destroyed  his  army, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  emigrants  under  the  Prince 
de  Condd,  who  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians,  and  saved  their  baggage. 

He  now  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
and  marched  suddenly  through  Munder- 
kingen,  Neudlingen,  and  Belleogen,  to  at- 
tack the  Generals  Nauendorff  and  Petrasch, 
who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  respec* 
tive  positions:  so  terrible  was  this  com- 
mander, even  in  the  moment  of  retreat,  that 
he  took  no  less  than  seven  thousand  prison- 
ers in  these  different  actions.  Having  at 
length  opened  a  communication  with  the 
forest  towns,  forced  the  passes  to  the  Black 
Forest,  and  penetrated  through  the  Val* 
d*Enfer  (the  valley  of  hell)  the  name  of 
which  sufiBciently  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  country,  with  his  centre,  he  employed 
his  two  wings  against  the  numerous  de- 
tachments,  led  on  by  the  Generals  Latour, 
Petrasch,  and  Nauendorff.  The  French 
army  having  resumed  its  march,  the  main 
body  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fribourge  on  the  18th,  and  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  troops ;  the  mo- 
ment a  junction  had  been  effected,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  assaulted,  and  with  aome  diffi- 
culty carried '  the  village  of  Kendringsn ; 
next  day  he  attacked  part  of  the  enemy  sta- 
tioned at  Nymbourge,  out  after  an  action  that 
lasted  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  un- 
til dark,  he  was  compelled  to  desist  ftom 
his  enterprise,  having  experienced  consider- 
able loss  in  conseooence  of  the  spirited  re- 
sistance of  General  Dessaix. 

Moreau  now  abandoned  the  Brisgaw,  and 
at  the  head  of  an  9nny  fatigued  by  the 
length  of  its  march,  destitute  of  shoes,  and 
rendered  sickly  by  continual  rainst  match- 
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•d  towaids  the  hmks  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
dividing  his  army  into  two  bodies,  Dessaix 
rapaased  that  nvar  at  Briaacb,  while  he 
himself  directed  his  course  towards  Hu- 
niDsen,  cootinually  followed  and  harassed 
by  the  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Schlien- 
fsn,  he  aaaumed  an  excellent  position,  and 
Qotwithstandinff  the  mperior  numbers  of 
the  Austrianst  determincKl  to  wait  the  event 
of  a  battle.  He  was  accordingly  attacked 
along  the  whole  of  his  line,  but  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  on  every  side.  However, 
Moreau  noved  his  camp  on  the  night  of 
the  engagement,  and  having  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Huningen  without  any  molesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  returned  to 
Strasburg,  on  the  26th  of  October,  the  point 
whence  he  set  out,  after  one  of  the  most 
memorable  expeditions  recorded  in  history. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  by  a  singular 
onion  of  gallantry,  talents,  and  good  for- 
tune, had  Uius  libeiated  Germany  from  the 
yoke  of  France ;  and  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress  of  Kehl,  and  the  intrenched  posi- 
tion at  Come,  after  an  obstinate  but  fruit- 
less resistance,  freed  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Khine  from  the  presence  of  the  invaders. 

in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  in- 
aargents  in  La  Vendee  were  entirely  over- 
eoroe,  and  the  contest  in  those  devoted  de- 
partments was  brought  to  a  final  close. 
Stofflet,  being  desirous  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  party,  left  his 
haunts,  where  he  had  long  remained  in  se- 
eority,  and  on  the  return  n  spring,  repaired 
from  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  lukewarm  loyalty  of  a  peo- 
ple, heretofore  burning  with  %eal  for  the 
sovereign.  One  of  these  excursions  jproved 
fatal  to  him.  Having  repaired  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Langreniere,  with  onljf  a  single  do- 
mestic, and  a  couple  of  aide-de-camps, 
two  republican  officers,  Lonti  and  Liegard, 
were  informed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
BOW  become  weair  of  the  war,  of  his  arri- 
Tal.  They  acconlingly  hastened  thither  at 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  having  secured  all  the  avenues, 
anddenly  entered  w  apartment,  and  seized 
on  the  person  of  Stofflet,  a  chief  who  in 
the  course  of  two  years  had  fought  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifW  actions,  in  more 
than  a  hundred  of  which  he  had  proved  vic- 
Unions.  He  was  executed  at  Angers,  on 
the  33d  of  February,  and  died  with  a  heroic 
constancy. 

But  as  the  Vendean  war  could  never  be 
eonaidered  as  finished  while  Charette  sur- 
vived, he  was  incessantly  pursued  by  the 
cavalry  of  Hoche,  and  on  the  3dd  of  March 
the  adjutant-general  of  his  army  came  up 
with  him  at  Chabottier,  in  Poitou.  Al- 
though harassed  with  unceasing  fatigue, 


and  wounded  both  in  the  head  and  hand,  he 
had  still  strength  sufiicient  toBbape  into  a 
wood,  supported  by  two  of  bisraithful  fol- 
lowers, who  determined  to  share  his  fate, 
and  actually  fell  dead  in  succession  at  his 
feet,  covered  with  wounds.  On  this,  Tra- 
vot  ran  up,  seized  the  chief,  and  conducted 
him  to  Nantz,  dressed  in  a  short  green  vest, 
and  pantaloons,  disfigured  by  blood,  with 
his  arm  in  a  scarf,  and  his  countenance 
pale,  sickly,  and  dejected.  He  however 
beheld  the  preparations  for  his  execution 
with  an  undaunted  eye.  He  not  only  sur- 
veyed the  soldiers  drawn  up  to  inflict  upon 
him  the  punishment  of  death  without 
shrinking,  but  even  refused  to  have  a  ban- 
dage tied  across  his  fadit,  and  actually  gave 
the  signal  for  his  own  death.  On  the  fall 
of  these  chiefs,  all  the  insurgent  depart- 
ments readily  submitted,  and  Hoohe,  who 
at  Quiberon  had  acquired  celebrity  as  a 
warrior,  was  now  hailed  with  the  appella- 
tion of  pacificator  of  La  Vendee. 

Undismayed  by  the  conquests  of  the 
French  in  Europe,  the  English  persevered 
in  their  intention  to  capture  all  their  re- 
maining colonies,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
allies,  between  the  tropics ;  and  they  were 
now  enabled,  by  their  strength,  to  obtain 
successes  in  that  quarter,  unknown  in  any 
former  period  of  the  war.  The  mortality 
that  haa  occurred  among  our  troops  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  alarming  accounts 
that  were  received  of  the  exploits  and  in- 
trigues of  Victor  Hughes,  rendered  a  new 
army  absolutely  necessary  in  that  quarter. 
A  naval  force,  with  several  regiments  on 
board,  was  therefore  prepared  to  act  against 
the  West  Indian  colonies  of  Holland ;  and 
very  early  in  the  year,  Demerara,  Isse- 
quibo,  and  Berbice  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  summons  of  the  British  com- 
manders. (33)  A  disembarkation  was  next 
effected  on  St.  Lucia ;  and  the  enemy  re- 
tired to  Mome  Cabot,  one  of  the  strongest 
ritions  of  the  island,  which  was  carried 
the  gallantry  of  a  small  body  under 
General  Moore.  Mome  Nortuna  was  next 
invested  and  taken;  so  that  no  choioo 
was  left  to  the  French  but  to  capitulate, 
and  two  thousand  French  soldiers  were 
made  prisonera,  the  insurgent  negroes  being 
all  disarmed,  and  the  island  ceded  to  Bri- 
tain. An  expedition  under  General  Knox, 
to  St.  Vincents,  undertaken  on  the  25tk  of 

(33)  It  it  nid.  that  fimn  the  Ist  of  January,  1793, 
to  the  lat  of  April,  1796,  not  fewer  than  54,000  Bri- 
tiah  trooDB  were  tent  to  the  West  Indies.*  The 
French  lorce  probably  did  not  aroount  to  one  fourth 
of  this  number.  We  have  thus  mme  data  by 
which  to  estimate  the  merit  of  the  British  victoriea 
in  that  quarter. 

*  Stepben'a  Hirtoryof  the  Wan  of  the  Fkenoh 
Revolutioo,  vol.  iL  p.  99. 
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May,  wa8jyt  less  saecessful ;  the  French 
surrender^PL)  the  number  of  seven  hundred ; 
the  dispersion  of  the  Caribbs  iraraediately 
followed,  and  peace  was  soon  afterwards 
restored  to  the  settlement.  An  attack  was 
afterwards  made  on  Grenada,  which  suc- 
ceeded with  little  blooished.  A  body  of 
seven  thousand  troops  arrived  early  in  the 
spring,  at  the  Mole  in  St.  Domingo ;  but 
the  mortality  of  the  yellow  fever  was  so 
great,  and  the  numbers  of  the  free  blacks 
and  mulattoes  so  formidable,  that  the  war 
was  waged  with  few  advantages  on  our 
side.  Toussaintf  with  his  neero  army,  and 
Regaud,  at  the  head  of  the  mulattoes,  main- 
tained a  fierce,  though  desultory  warfare ; 
and  the  British  witi  difficulty  retained  their 
extensive  chain  of  posts,  occupying  a  stretch 
of  three  hundred  miles  of  c6ast. 

Determined  not  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  a  struggle  to 
regain  that  important  settlement,  the  Dutch 
government  fitted  out  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  two  sail  of  the  line,  three  smaller 
ships  of  war,  'and  three  armed  vessels, 
which,  sailing  from  Holland  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1796,  anchored  on  the 
3d  of  August  m  the  Bay  Saldanah.  Just 
at  the  critical  moment  when  General  Craig, 
with  his  small  army,  was  marching  down 
to  the  coast  to  meet  the  invaders,  they  per- 
ceived a  British  fleet  of  two  seventy-fours, 
five  sixty-fours,  a  fif\y  gun  ship,  and  six 
other  vessels,  advancing  with  a  fair  wind 
to  the  month  of  the  harbour.  The  English 
admiral,  aware  of  his  superiority,  anchored 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  Dutch  vessels, 
and  sent  a  written  summons  to  their  com- 
mander to  surrender.  Rear-admiral  Engel- 
bartus  Lucas,  knowing  that  resistance  must 
be  unavailing,  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
on  the  7th  of  August  surrendered  his  whole 
fleet  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  victories  of  Prance  in  Italy,  the  fame 
of  Bonaparte  among  his  countrymen,  the 
intractable  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  French  under  General 
Gazette,  to  co-operate  with  internal  re- 
volt, rendered  the  possession  of  Corsica  no 
longer  possible  to  the  British.  Seizing  on 
the  heights  above  Bastia,  the  invaders  easily 
capturMi  the  garrison  and  city.  Fiorenzo, 
Bonifacio,  and  the  tower  of  Mortella,  were 
retaken  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  con- 
siderable spoils  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  on  the  retreat  of  the  English  fleet 
from  the  adjoining  bay,  and  the  final  evacu- 
ation of  the  island.  But  the  island  of  Elba, 
which  had  been  seized  some  months  before 
by  a  detachment  of  our  countrymen  from 
Corsica,  was  still  retained,  and  formed  a 
useful  arsenal,  and  a  convenient  station  on 
.he  Tuscan  coast 

The  republican  government  of  France, 


f»erceiving  a  crisis  in  the  situation  of  Ire* 
and,  more  favourable  to  the  success  of  an 
invasion  than  any  which  had  occurred  siode 
the  French  revolution,  seized  that  occasion 
to  strike  a  blow  of  no  common  impcrtmoce. 
Fifteen  thousand  chosen  troops,  under  th0 
command  of  Hoche,  were  embarked  at  Bre»t 
on  the  15th  of  December;  intended  to  act 
on  their  arrival  with  a  body  of  the  disaffe<it- 
ed  Irish,  who  were  known  to  be  considers* 
ble  in  numbers,  and  organized  for  insurrec- 
tion by  chiefs  of  talents  and  intrepidity. 
Every  thing  being  prepared,  Admiral  Vil* 
laret  Joyeuse  set  sail  from  Brest,  with 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates 
and  transports,  while  the  general  embarked 
with  his  staff  on  board  the  frigate  La  Fra- 
ternite.  The  wind  at  first  was  favourable ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  expedition  left  ths 
outer  harbour,  when  a  storm  arose,  which 
dispersed  the  fleet,  and  separating  the  fii* 
gate  which  carried  Hoche,*  obliged  him  to 
escape  into  the  harbour  of  Rochelle,  after 
weathering  a  dangerous  cruise,  and  being 
chased  by  two  British  vessels.  Of  the 
whole  fleet,  only  eight  two-deckers  reached 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  under  Admiral  Bouvet, 
who  apneared  off  Bantry  Bay,  but  was 
forced  from  that  station  in  a  few  days  by 
tempestuous  weather,  and  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  France,  without  effecting  a  landinv. 
In  this  disastrous  expedition,  the  French 
lost  not  less  than  three  ships  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates,  from  the  adverse  ele- 
ments ;  but  they  had  the  singularly  good 
fortune  to  escape  Lord  Bridport  and  Admi- 
ral Colpoys,  the  former  of  whom,  with  a 
British  fleet  under  his  command,  arrived  hi 
Bantry  Bay  immediately  after  their  de- 
parture. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  le- 
maining  commerce  of  France  was  harassed 
and  diminished  by  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  British  cruisers.  On  the  2*2d 
of  August,  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  with 
only  four  frigates,  the  Pomona,  Artois, 
Galatea,  and  Anson,  ^llantly  attacked  a 
French  squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship  of 
forty-four  guns,  two  of  forty,  one  of  thirty- 
two,  and  one  of  thirty  guns,'  with  two 
armed  vessels,  not  far  from  the  Saintes, 
and,  after  dispersing  their  convoy,  captured 
the  Etoile,  or  thirty  guns. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  Captain  Nelson, 
on  board  the  A^memnon,  accompanied  by 
the  Maleaga.r,  Diadem,  and  Peterell,  per- 
formed a  brilliant  exploit  at  Loana,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  having  boarded  and  cut  out 
four  French  store^hips  by  means  of  the 
boats  of  his  squadron,  under  the  fire  of  bat- 

*  BeKidM  the  Mparation  of  their  general  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  all  the  vessels  which  carried 
the  artillery  were  diapened  before  their  arrival  at 
Bantry  Bay— W.  G. 
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teries,  and  amidst  an  incessant  discharge 
of  masketry.  Thn  indefatiffsble  officer 
also  took  possession,  during  Uie  month  of 
IfsT,  of  sereral  vessels  laden  with  cannon 
uid  ordnance  stores  destined  for  the  sie^ 
of  Mantoa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Onegha, 
fearlessly  boarding  the  enemy  amidst  the 
flro  of  three  eighteen-pounders  stationed  on 
dboie,  and  a  fourth  mounted  in  a  gun-boau 

Towards  the  autumn.  Admiral  Duncan 
blockaded  the  Texel,  to  prevent  the  sailing 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, captured  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war 
belonginff  to  that  nation.  Captain  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Unicom  of  thirty-two  guns, 
and  Captain  Martin  of  the  Santa  Marga- 
retta,  a  ship  of  equal  force,  pursued  and 
took  two  heavy  frigates  of  forty  and  thirty- 
six  gtins,  called  the  Thames  and  Tribune ; 
the  Dryad,  of  thirty-six  guns,  also  obtained 
possession  of  the  Proserpine,  of  thirty, 
twentv-six  of  which  were  eighteen-pound- 
en,  after  a  chase  of  eight  hours,  and  a  gal- 
lant action  of  forty-five  minutes. 

Captain  Bowen,  of  the  Terpsichore,  car- 
rpng  thirty-two  guns,  also  distinguished 
himself  by  the  capture  of  the  Mahonessa,  a 
Spanish  frigate  of  thirty-four  guns,  near 
Gibraltar;  he  soon  afterwards  foroed  the 


Vestale,  a  French  ship,  which  carried  the 
same  number  of  guns  as  his  owjk  to  strike ; 
she,  however,  escaped  next  m^iing  into 
Cadix,  and  waS  reclaimed  in  vain. 

But  one  of  the  most  gallant  actions  dn- 
rinff  the  whole  war  was  fought  by  Captain 
IVollope,  in  the  Glatton  of  fifty-four  gure : 
she  had  been  form«ly  an  Indiaman,  aad 
now  carried  carronades  of  a  large  calibre* 
Having,  on  the  16th  of  July,  fallen  in 
with  SIX  frigates,  accompanied  by  a  brig 
and  a  cutter,  off  Helvoet,  this  brave  com- 
mander, undismayed  either  by  the  number 
or  the  force  of  the  enemy,  bore  down  upon 
and  came  un  with  them  late  in  the  evening; 
and,  notwithstanding  he  was  surrounded  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  attacked  at  the  same 
time  on  the  lee-quarter,  the  weatherbow,  and 
the  stem,  so  incessant  and  severe  was  the 
fire  of  his  battery,  that  the  adversaries 
deemed  it  prudent  to  desist  and  retire, (35) 
#  Amidst  these  successes,  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  lose  a  single  ship  of  any 
force ;  while,  on  the  contr^,  upwards  of 
seventy  sail  of  armed  vessels  belonging  to 
the  enemy  were  either  detained  or  captured 
in  the  course  of  this  year ;  among  which 
were  five  line-of-battle  ships,  nine  of  for^- 
four  guns,  and  three  of  forty. 
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Thc  new  government  of  France  under 
the  directory  had  scarcely  commenced  its 
operations,  when  a  difference  arose  between 
that  country  and  America,  originating  in 
the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  recently 
executed  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  This  treaU^,  it  was  affirmed, 
discovered  a  disposition  altogether  inimical 
to  France,  and  its  provisions  were  asserted 
to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  faintest 
idea  of  neutrality.  By  the  treaty  of  1778, 
stil]  in  force,  the  United  States  sniaranteed 
to  France  the  possession  of  their  West 
India  colonies;  but  by  the  treaty  of  1794, 
they  consented  that  even  supplies  of  provi- 
sions sent  to  those  islands  from  America, 
should  be  treated  as  illegal  commerce.  (34) 

\ 

(S4)  We  hare  here  another  of  those  gross  blun- 
deia.  which  are  so  fieqoendy  to  be  met  with  in 
Goglish  books,  on  the  subject  of  American  con- 
cenw.  If  it  were  actually  believed  in  England 
that  the  American  government  was  so  regardlea 
of  its  own  dignity  as  to  sufler  such  a  stipulation  as 


The  directory,  however,  considered  it  pru- 
dent to  abstain  from  actual  hostilities,  but  they 
regarded  the  Americans  in  the  light  of  se- 
cret enemies,  and  made  such  depredations 


this  to  form  part  of  a  treaty*  it  can  excite  no  won- 
der that  they  subsec^uently  attempted  to  destroy 
the  remnant  of  American  commerce,  by  means  of 
their  orders  in  council.  The  only  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  which  could  give  any  colour  to  the 
assertion  in  the  text,  is  the  XVIIith,  which  de- 
clared that  whenever  provisions  or  other  articles, 
not  generally  oontrabaiui,  became  so  according  to 
the  laws  of  nations,  the  same  should  not  be  confia- 
cated,  but  the  owners  thereof  should  be  speedily 
and  completely  indemnified.  No  stipulation  or 
agreement,  whatever,  with  regard  to  the  French 
West  India  islands,  is  to  be  round  in  the  trea^. 
The  French  decree  of  July,  1796,  subeequently 
alluded  to,  was,  it  should  be  remembercKi,  pre- 
ceded by  maiw  ffroas  violations  of  neutral  riffhta 
on  the  part  of  toe  English  government  and  its 
allies. 

(35)  This  is  another  of  thoae  extraordinary  so* 
counts  of  British  valour,  to  give  credit  to  which 
requires  a  degree  of  pbus  mith  in  British  supre 
macy,  unusuiu  in  America 
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on  their  trade,  iroder  various  pretences,  as 
almost  amounted  to  a  commercial  war; 
and  a  direetoral  arret  was  issued  on  the  3d 
of  July,  1796,  expreesly  enjoining  French 
ships  of  war  to  observe  the  same  conduct 
towards  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations,  as 
they  had  hitherto  suffered  with  impunity 
from^the  English.  Thus  began  that  op- 
pressive system,  by  which  neutral  nations 
were  doomed  to  be  persecuted  in  the  future 
progress  of  the  war,  under  the  designation 
of  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  British 
orders  in  council.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  summer,  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American 
ambassador  at  Paris,  was  recalled  from  his 
embassy,  to  the  great  additional  dissatisfikc- 
tion  of  the  French  government,  who  refused 
to  receive  his  successor,  Mr.  Pinckney,  in 
the  same  capacity;  and  M.  Adet,  the 
French  resident  in  Philadelphia,  notified  to 
the  American  government  on  the  23d  of 
November,  that  the  directory  had  sus])end- 
ed  him  Hrom  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1797, 
when  Greneral  Washington  resigned  his 
government  ;(36)  and,  retiring  to  his  pater- 
nal estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
again  resumed,  after  an  illustrious  display 
of  public  virtues  and  talents,  the  character 
ana  station  of  a  private  citizen. 

After  long  and  stormy  discussions  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  in  Holland, 
a  national  convention  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Provinces,  met  at  the  Hague 
on  the  first  of  March,  1796,  and  formed  a 
constitution  on  the  model  of  the  French 
republic.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
government  was  to  declare  war  against 
England,  which  had  already  seized  on  the 
principal  part  of  their  colonial  possessions 
in  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

Although  the  public  tranquillity  remained 
undisturbed  at  Paris,  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  exhibited,  at  this  period, 
scenes  of  the  most  dreadful  disorder.  The 
jacobins,  who  boasted  that  the  directory 
was  of  their  formation,  and  who  had  hither- 
to filled  the  principal  places  Under  govern- 
ment, were  enraged  at  witnessing  the  re- 
turn of  moderate  and  humane  principles, 
and  manifested  their  hostility  bv  disturb- 
ing the  public  tranquillity,  and  exercis- 
ing their  power,  where  they  still  remained 
in  office,  in  the  most  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive manner  towards  their  fellow-citizens. 
Against  this  san^inary  faction,  whose  bold- 
ness increased  m  proportion  to  the  resists 

(36)  It  would  have  been  more  strictly  correct 
to  have  said  that  the  period  for  which  General 
\yaahington  was  elected  having  expired,  he  sig- 
nified  his  resolution  of  not  again  accepiing  the 
office  of  president. 


ance  they  encountered,  the  existing  eovei 
ment  found  it  necessary  to  declare  decided 
hostilities,  and  laws  were  enacted  to  punish 
with  death  seditious  assemblies,  having 
for  their  object  either  the  re-establishment 
of  royalty,  of  which  indeed  there  were  f^w, 
or  assemblages  of  groups  that  sought  to 
destroy  the  present  form  of  government, 
and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  the  democrft- 
tic  constitution  of  1793,  which  was  in  eU 
feet  the  government  of  Robespierre. 

The  jacobins,  a^nst  whom  these  lawn 
were  principally  directed,  and  whoee  places 
of  assembly  had  been  shut  up  by  order  of 
the  government,  were  at  length  wrought 
up  to  purposes  of  veneeance,  and  for  six 
weeks  rumours  prevailed  of  projected  in- 
surrections, whicii  would,  if  accomplished, 
have  once  more  deluged  the  country  with 
blood,  and  revived  all  the  horrors  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  revolution ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  May,  considerable  bodies 
of  cavalry  were  stationed  by  government  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Luxembourg  and 
the  TuUleries ;  while  the  Pont  Neuf  was 
strongly  yarded  and  prepared  agrainst  sud- 
den surprise.  On  the  morning  of  the  lOtK, 
the  guard  of  the  directory  and  of  the  legis- 
lative body  was  tripled,  the  streets  were 
patrolled,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg closed  against  the  populace.  On 
the  same  day,  the  council  of  five  hundred 
received  a  message  from  the  executive  di- 
rectorjr,  informing  them,  that  a  horrible 
conspiracy  was  prepared  to  burst  forth  the 
following  morning  at  break  of  day ;  that  th^ 
design  of  the  conspirators  was  to  murder 
the  executfve  directory,  the  members  of  the 
two  councils,  the  field  officers,  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  Paris,  and  to  deliver  op 
the  city  to  pillage  and  massacre ;  that  the 
government,  informed  of  the  placo  where 
the  conspirators  had  assemblea,  had  seized 
their  persons ;  and  they  added  with  regret, 
that  Drouet,  one  of  the  council,  was  of  their 
number.  Among  the  persons  arrested  with 
Drouet,  was  Laignelot,  an  ex-deputy  of  the 
national  convention,  and  a  professed  atheist. 
The  others  were  Chasles  and  Ricard,  both 
members  of  the  convention,  and  welUknown 
terrorists;  Babeuf,  once  the  associate  of 
Marat,  giving  himself  the  title  of  «^  Grac- 
chus Babeuf  the  tribune  of  the  people  ;^' 
Rosignol,  an  ex-general  of  La  Vendee ;  and 
Julien,  the  confidential  agent  of  Robes- 
pierre. To  these  desperate  characters, 
were  added  several  others  of  inferior  note ; 
and  their  mad  enterprise,  which  had  for  its 
ostensible  object  the  re-establishment  of  a 
government  of  terror,  to  be  administered  by 
the  conspirators,  was  less  a  project  of  levo- 
Intion  than  of  extermination ;  and  one  idea 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  traitors,  that 
of  engaging  the  people  to  commit  such 
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crines  as  would  make  it  impossible  for 
ihem  to  retrograde,  seems  worthy  of  the 
iofemal  regions,  llie  trial  of  the  conspira^ 
tors,  from  some  cause,  not  very  satisfao- 
torily  explained,  was  delayed  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  and  in  the  mean  while 
Drouet  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  his 
escape,  but  Babeof  and  several  of  his  as- 
sociates were  at  length  tried  by  the  high 
criminal  court  at  Vendome,  from  whom 
they  received  sentence  of  death,  and  their 
execution  followed  immediately  aAerwards. 
Other  insurrections  and  disturbances  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  followed  on 
the  discovery  of  this  plot,  which  was  po- 
pularly styled  the  conspiracy  of  Floreal;. 
but  they  were  all  quicluy  suppressed,  and 
the  authority  of  the  new  government  was. 
as  is  usually  the  case,  more  firmly  esta- 
blished  by  these  abortive  attempts  at  its 
subversion.  The  jacobins  and  royalists 
throughout  France  joined  in  exclaiming 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  directory;  and 
the  former  represented  this  plot  as  a  san- 
ffuinary  contrivance,  fabricated  to  intimi- 
date and  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  ar- 
dent friends  of  public  liberty,  and  the  best 
friends  of  their  oountry. 

The  insurgents  of  Floreal  were  nosooner 
despatched,  than  the  directory  determined 
to  submit  to  the  operation  of^  the  law  the 
sanguinary  perpetrators  of  the  massacres 
of  September,  1793;  and  a  tribunal  was 
accordingly  established  for  that  purpose, 
which  entered-  upon  its  functions  on  the 
26th  of  May,  in  the  present  year.  Of  the 
great  mass  of  criminals  broug[ht  to  trial, 
some  were  executed  and  others  imprisoned, 
but  a  large  majority  were  acquitted,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground,  that  they  had  been 
instigated  to  the  commission  of  their  crimes 
by  others,  who  possessed  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  screen  themselves  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  atrocious  enormities. 
The  trial  of  the  insurgents  of  Vendemiaire 
took  place  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  an 
equal  degree  of  clemency  was  extended 
towards  these  offenders;  at  the  head  of 
whom,  stood  General  Miranda,  who,  not- 
withstanding a  sentence  of  banishment  had 
been  passed  upon  him,  was  suffered  to  re- 
main in  tranquillity  at  Paris. 

The  directory  having,  as  they  imagined, 
taken  the  necessary  precautions  against 
aoy  further  popular  commotions,  directed 
their  attention  to  the  submct  of  finance. 
The  rapid  decline  of  the  credit  of  the  as- 
signaU  had  rendered  that  species  of  paper 
altogether  useless;  and  as  gold  and  silver, 
which  will  never  circulate  freely  with  de- 
preciated paper,  had  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  intercourses  of  trade,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  employ  some  other  means 
to  replace  the  debased  currency.    To  this 


end,  a  law  passed  on  the  25th  of  March,  to 
sell  the  remainder  df  the  national  domains, 
at  the  estimate  made  in  1790,  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-two  years*  pur- 
chase ;  for  which  property,  the  nation  was 
to  receive  in  payment  a  new  paper  fabrica- 
tion, under  the  name  of  mandate,  to  be  is- 
sued to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  mil* 
lions  of  livres ;  of  which,  part  was  destined 
to  withdraw  the  assignats  from  circulation, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  for  one ;  and  the  public 
lands  remaining  unsold,  were  to  be  mort- 
ga^red  for  the  remainder.  Notwithstanding 
this  security,  the  mandat,  at  its  birth,  lost 
one  fourth  of  its  value,  nor  did  the  depreci- 
ation stop  here,  for  in  a  very  few  months, 
it  sunk  so  low  as  not  to  maintain  a  curren- 
cy of  above  one  fifth  of  the  price  affixed 
upon  it  by  the  national  treasury.  In  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties,  the  committee 
of  finance  now  presented  a  report  contain- 
ing a  general  statement  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  ex- 
penditure during  the  last  year  amounted  to 
one  thousand  millions  of"^  livres ;  and  that 
the  ordinary  annual  revenue  amounted  to 
barely  five  hundred  millions.  To  make  up 
this  enormous  deficiency,  various  resources 
were  pointed  out,  but  the  principal  expe- 
dient was  to  be  found  in  the  sale  of  the 
church  lands,  in  the  newly  united  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Marseilles,  so  often  during  the  revolu- 
tion the  scene  of  political  discords,  present- 
ed at  this  period  a  spectacle  of  horror  and 
dismay.  The  jacobins,  taking  advantage 
of  the  period  for  the  annual  election  of  ma- 
gistrates, collected  bands  of  assassins,  who 
ran  about  the  streets  with  their  necks  and 
arms  bare,  armed  with  sabres,  stilettos,  and 
clubs,  exclaiming,  '*  Long  live  the  Moon- 
tain  !**  **  Long  live  the  constitution  of 
1793!'*  and  having  divided  themselves 
into  different  bodies,  they  took  possession 
of  the  halls  where  the  sections  assembled, 
overthrew  the  urns  which  contained  the 
ballots  of  the  citizens,  drove  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  assemblies  from  their 
places,  and  killed  those  who  made  re- 
sistance. These  dreadful  excesses  were 
speedily  suppressed,  and  the  elections 
which  had  taken  place  during  their  exist- 
ance  were  of  course  annulled.  About  the 
same  time,  and  chiefly  in  the  southern  dis 
tricts  of  the  republic,  the  public  tranquillity 
was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  partixans 
of  royalty,  and  by  fanatics,  who,  under 
the  designation  of  societies  of  the  Sun,  and 
societies  of  Jesus,  retaliated  with  great  se- 
verity on  the  affents  of  terrorism,  by  whom, 
in  the  days  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, they  had  been  severely  persecuted 
and  oppressed. 

The  jacobins,  defeated    at  Marseilles 
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floon  after  made  another  attempt  to  subvert 
the  goTernment  at  Paris,  more  violent,  and 
more  extravagant,  than  the  insurrection 
headed  by  Babeuf.  The  camp  of  Greuille, 
a  plain  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine,  be- 
ttveen  Paris  and  the  hills  of  Meudon,  still 
contained  numbers  whom  the  Jacobin  lead* 
ets  considered  as  their  adherents;  and, 
ediboldened  by  the  assurance  of  these 
sc^diers,  whom  they  had  gained  over  to 
their  party,  they  formed  th<)  desperate  do- 
termination  to  attack  the  government,  with 
liie  assistance  of  the  camp.  These  despe- 
radoes, to  the  number  ot  five  or  six  hun- 
dred, accordingly  assembled  at  a  tavern,  at 
the  village  of  vaugirard ;  and,  as  their  in- 
tention of  visiting  the  camp  was  no  longer 
a  secret  to  the  government,  they  enterea  it 
at  midnight,  amidst  the  cries  of  *^Long 
live  the  constitution  of  1793  !"  "  Down 
with  the  councils!**  *'Down  with  the 
five  tyrants!'^  Having  thus  proclaimed 
their  purpose,  the^  invited  the  soldiers  to 
fraternize,  to  get  nd  of  their  chiefs,  and  to 
march,  under  the  banners  of  freedom,  to 
glory  and  to  empire.  The  act  of  rebellion 
being  now  complete,  a  party  of  troops,  ap- 

Sointed  to  that  duty  by  the  government, 
id  not  delay  to  execute  the  punishment 
due  to  the  temerity  of  the  insurgents ;  and 
the  most  forward  of  them  were  immediately 
put  to  the  sword  or  shot;  while  the  re- 
mainder, confounded  and  dismaved  by  this 
novel  species  of  fraternity,  fled  in  all  di- 
rections. Numbers  made  their  escape; 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  taKen 
prisoners,  and  soon  afterwards  tried  by  a 
military  commission.  Of  this  number,  the 
majority  were  released ;  but  the  rest  having 
been  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
revolutionary  committees,  were  condemned 
to  death,  or  banished,  according  to  the  cha- 
racters they  had  formerly  maintained.  At 
the  head  of  this  preposterous  conspiracy, 
were  three  ex-representatives  of  the  people, 
and  three  discarded  generals,  all  of  whom 
were  executed ;  and  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  Drouet  himself  was  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  insurgents. 

The  directory,  acting  upon  a  more  tole- 
rant and  enlightened  system  of  policy  than 
their  predecessors  in  power,  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  annul  the  unjust  and  sanguinary 
decree,  directed  not  merely  against  the  ec- 
clesiastical officers  of  the  GalTican  church, 
but  also  against  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  clergy ;  and  though  a  detailed 
account  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by 
this  body,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  revo- 
lution, would  form  a  new  martyrology, 
yet  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to 
take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  rigorous  enactments  to  which 
they  became  subject,'  under  the  successive 


governments  of  the  ooostituent  assembly, 
and  the  national  convention.    The  former 
of  these  assemblies  having  declared  that 
the  estates  of  the  clergy  were  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  ministers  «f  the 
church  w«re  the  servants    of  the   state, 
equally  with  the  civil  functionaries,  decreed 
on  the  23d  of  July,  1790— ''That  the  bi- 
shops  and  newly*efected  vicars  should  take 
an  oath  to  watch  over  the  people  introsted 
to  their  care,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation, 
the  law,  and  the  king ;  and  to  support  with 
all  their  influence  the  oonstitation  decreed 
by  the  assembly,  and  accepted   by  the 
sovereign/*     This  oath  was  afterwards 
extendi  to  ecclesiastics  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  to  professors  of  seminaries  and  col- 
leges ;  to  chaplains  of  hospitals  and  pri- 
sons; and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in 
the  duties  of  pnblic  instruction.     Hence 
arose  the  distinction  between  constitutional 
and  non-juring  priests ;  the  latter  df  whom, 
regarding  the  interference  of  the  state  with 
the  concerns  of  the  church  as  a  sacrilegious 
violation  of  religion,  chose  rather  to  resign 
the  functions,  than  to  yield  obedience  to  a 
secular  power  in  things  spiritual;  while 
the  constitutional  priests,  Jess  scrupulous, 
found  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  prescribed 
oath.      Such  of  the  clergy  as  refnsed  to 
take  the  oath,  and  who  were  a  very  nu- 
merous body,  were  immediately  deprived 
of  their  offices,    and  their    plaeee  were 
filled   up  with   the  constitutional  priests, 
who  were  not  less  numerous.    The  inha- 
bitants of  some  of  the  western  departments 
of  France  warmly  espousing  the  interests 
of  the  non-juring  clergy,  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  soon  became  the  resort  of  the 
discontented,  and  to  this  cause,  more  per- 
haps than  to  any  other,  may  be  traced  the 
intestine  war  which  so  long  raged,  with 
almost  inextinguishable  fury,  in  La  Vendee, 
The  assembly,  no  longer  satisfied  with  de- 
priving the  clergy  of  their  livings,  passed 
a  still  more  rigorous  decree  against  this 
body,  in  the  month  of  May,  1792,  which 
decree  the  king  refused  to  sanction  by  his 
authority,  and  this  refusal  is  recorded  ss 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  abolition 
of  monarchy  in  France-— an  event  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  August  follow- 
ing. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  in  the  same  year, 
it  was  decreed  that  every  Frenchman  re- 
ceivinff  pension  or  salary  from  the  state, 
should  be  held  to  have  abdicated  hisofiice, 
if  he  did  not  within  a  week  from  the  pob- 
licatioli  of  the  law,  take  an  oath  *'to  main- 
tain Hberiy  and  eqiialUy^  or  to  die  in  their 
defence.*'  This  decree  was  followed  by 
another  on  the  S6th  of  the  same  month, 
directing  that  all  priests  who  had  refssed 
the  constitutional    oath,  or  after  having 
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taken  had  retracted  it,  should  depart  forth- 
with from  the  French  territory  on  pain  of 
imprisonment ;  and  by  another  law,  passed 
CD  the  17th  of  September,  all  sach  emi- 
grants were  prohibited  from  residing  in  any 
country  at  war  with  the  French  Republic. 

The  convention,  on  succeeding  the  legis- 
lative body,  were  too  much  occupied  in  the 
first  months  of  their  session,  to  pursue 
this  system  of  persecution;  but  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1793,  they  found  leisure  to 
decree,  that  all  ecclesiastics,  regular  and 
secular,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  to 
maintain  liberty  and  equality,  should  be 
banished  to  Gaiana,  not  to  return  on  pain 
of  death ;  and  this  penalty  was  extended 
to  all  those  priests  whom  six  citizens  of 
the  same  canton  should  accuse  of  Jndvigm, 
a  crime  which,  as  it  never  was  defined, 
might  be  fixed  upon  any  ecclesiastic  who 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  six  of  his  parishioners.  This 
was  followed  by  a  law,  confirming  the 
punishment  of  death  against  all  banished 
priests  who  should  venture  to  return  to 
their  country  —  against  all  who  should 
evade  the  law  by  continaing  in  France— 
against  all  who  should  give  them  shelter 
—and  even  against  those  aged  and  in- 
firm persons  of  the  clerical  orders  who 
had  been  cast  into  prison,  because  they 
were  unable  to  banish  themselves.  These 
Ijrajinical  edicts,  the  forming  of  which 
had  been  preceded  by  numbeness  arrests 
and  imprisonments,  were  proclaimed  on 
the  mangled  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims* who,  in  various  parts  of  the  republic, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  savajpre  and  inn  u  man 
fury  of  the  party,  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  Septembriseurs,  or  men  of  the 
second  of  September.  The  success  of  the 
conspiracy  or  the  3lBt  of  May,  in  the  year 
1793,  completed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
ihe  overthrow  of  all  religion  in  France,  and 
every  form  of  Christianity  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  cheerless  gulf  of  atheism.  Afler 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  convention  be- 
came less  hostile  to  religion,  and  while 
they  declared  that  the  republic  protected 
no  exclusive  mode  of  worsnip,  nor  allowed 
salaries  to  any  of  its  ministers,  they  de- 
creed penalties  against  such  as  should  dis- 
turb the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  authorized  the  different  com- 
munes to  make  use  of  the  churches,  re- 
quiring only  from  the  ministers  of  religion 
a  declaration,  before  the  municipality,  of 
their  submission  to  the  laws.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  non-juring  priests  resumed 
the  exercise  of  their  foinctions,  and  an  at- 
tempt, made  by  the  council  of  five  hun- 
drea,  to  revive  the  law  for  the  banishment 
of  refractory  priests,  was  leiected  by  the 
eoaaeil  of  elders* 
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Although  the  persecutions  against  the 
priesthood  had  not  altogether  ceased,  a  few 
constitutional  bishops  assembled  in  a  kind 
of  synod,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1793, 
to  examine  the  state  of  uie  desolated  French 
church,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  the  restoration  of  public  worship. 
Lamenting  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
church  had  been  subject  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  which  they  considered  as  the 
most  violent  that  had  ever  been  directed 
against  its  holy  institutions,  they  beheld, 
as  they  stated,  in  the  final  separation 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  the  means  of  destroying  those 
abuses  and  evils  to  which  this  incorpora- 
tion had  given  rise ;  and  they  regarded  the 
present  era  of  the  revolution  as  afifordin^ 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  restoring  reli- 
gion to  its  original  purity,  deliverea  from 
political  influence,  and  having  no  other 
relation  with  government  than  the  reciprocal 
interchange  of.submission,  fidelity,  and  at- 
tachment, for  justice,  safety,  and  protection: 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  innovations  into  the  church,  and 
maintaining  the  union  of  their  religion, 
this  assembly  published  a  provisionary 
code  or  declaration  of  faith,  founded  upon 
the  maxims  which  had  hitherto  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Galilean  church.  By  this  de- 
claration, the  pope  was  admitted  to  be  the 
visible  head  or  tne  church  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  doctrines  taught  bv  the  apostolic 
and  Roman  church,  defined  by  the  ecume- 
nical councils,  as  explained  by  Bossuet, 
were  adopted  as  the  standard  of  catholic 
belief.  In  the  government  of  the  church, 
the  authority  of  episcopacy  was  the  comer- 
stone,  as  being  of  divine  origin,  and  the 
bond  of  union  among  the  dififerent  churches 
as  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see,  was  the 
common  centre  of  Catholicism ;  and  as  ths 
hierarchy  was  declared  to  be  recognised  by 
divine  right,  independent  or  congregational 
assemblies  were  expressly  condemned. 

The  synod  next  proceeded  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  clergy,  who  had  in  various 
ways  fallen  off  frpm  the  faith  during  the 
storm  of  revolutionary  persecution.  The 
marriage  of  priests,  and  the  laws  respect- 
ing divorce,  were  subjects  of  their  severest 
reprehension ;  and  the  crime  of  laidam^ 
wnich  they  defined  to  be  the  usurpation  of 
the  priestly  office  by  the  unordained,  bore 
in  their  estimation  the  double  character  of 
error  and  sacrilege.  In  a  second  epistle, 
published  about  the  end  of  the  year,  these 
constitutional  bishops  avowed  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Christian  church  is  spi- 
ritual— that  its  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic is  charity — ^that  the  obedience  it  demands 
is  conformable  to  reason^^that  it  was  com- 
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roitted  to  all  the  apostles,  and  resides  in 
the  body  of  bishops,  and  that,  thoagh  the 
fiisliop  of  Rome  holds  the  first  place  in 
the  community,  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
universal  bishop  is  without  foundation. 

In  all  the  controversies  that  took  place 
between  the  conformists  and  non-conform- 
ists, who  were  now  called  dissenters,  the 
government  very  wisely  abstained  from 
taking  any  part,  but,  apprehending  that 
these  feuds  might  endanger  the  public 
tranquillity,  the  executive  power  issued  an 
order  for  the  dispersion  of  a  second  synod 
assembled  at  Versailles  in  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  year  1796. 

It  was  not  in  France  alone  that  religious 
establishments  sunk  in  the  vortex  of  revo- 
lution. The  Dutch  re{>ublic,  with  a  cen- 
surable precipitancy,  without  waiting  fo 
the  sanction  of  a  constitutional  law,  abo- 
lished their  protestant  national  church,  and 
decreed  that  henceforth  the  state  should 
defrav  the  expense  of  no  form  of  public 
worship,  nor  pay  salaries  to  any  of  its  mi- 
nisters, except  indemnities  to  such  as  might 
suffer  by  the  present  reform. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  directory,  a 
grand  literary  and  scientific  association, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  the  National 
INSTITUTE,  was  at  this  period  formed  in 
France.  The  first  public  meeting  of  this 
learned  body  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  liouvre,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1796; 
when  the  president  of  the  directory,  in  the 
presence  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers 
of  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Tus- 
cany, and  Holland,  with  a  vast  assemblage 
of  spectators,  delivered  a  speech,  in  which 
he  declared  it  to  be  the  steadfast  purpose 
of  government  to  revive  the  drooping  arts, 
ind  to  shield  both  learning  and  liberty 
from  all  the  attacks  of  ferocious  anarchy. 
Although  every  power  in  Europe  had 
felt  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  the  force 
of  the  French  arms,  or  the  diplomatic  influ- 
ence of  the  republic;  England  had  hither- 
to, except  in  tlie  unfortunate  campaigns 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  her  public  debt,  suffered  compa- 
ratively little  inconvenience  from  the  war. 
Various  had  been  the  plans  of  annoyance 

:  against  tliis  country  projected  by  the  French 
government,  but  all  had  hitherto  been  de- 
layed, or  set  aside  as  inadequate  or  imprac- 

'  ticable,  till  it  was  at  length  suggested  that 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  opposing  Eng- 
land with  advantage  was  to  attack  her 

'Commerce,  by  shutting  out  her  manufac- 
tures from  every  port  in  Europe  subject  to 
French  control,  or  under  French  influence. 

'This  new  species  of  hostility  was  carried 
into  execution  with  as  much  despatch  as 
the  jarring  interests    of  the  continental 

:  powers  would  allow,  and  British  manufac- 


tures soon  found  no  legal  entrance  into 
any  port  on  the  continent,  from  tlie  Elbe  tc 
the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  ports  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  of 
Portugal. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
the  confederacy  against  France  lost  another 
of  its  members,  in  the  person  of  Catharine 
II.  Empress  of  Russia,  who,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  of  November,  was  num- 
bered amongst  the  dead.  This  extraordi- 
nary woman  terminated  a  life  of  sixty- 
seven  years,  and  a  reign  of  forty-four,  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  attended  with  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  and  was  found  on  the  morn- 
ing preceding  her  death  in  an  almost  life- 
less state,  stretched  on  the  floor  of  her 
private  closet,  speechless  and  insensi- 
ble.* 

The  events  of  the  present  year,  though 
of  a  checkered  character,  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  contest  which  had  now  for  &Te 
years  ra^d  in  Europe,  and  desolated  some 
of  its  fairest  provinces,  was  drawing  to  a 
cmis.  Already  had  the  coalition  formed 
against  republican  France  exhibited  suik- 
ing  symptoms  of  decay.  Some  of  the 
powers  originally  united  in  the  confederacy 
had  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  sunk 
into  a  state  of  neutrality ;  while   others 


*  The  character  of  this  princess  will  be  best 
collected  from  the  records  of  her  CTentful  life. 
The  means  by  which  ahe  flscended  the  throne  «re 
too  well  known ;  they  ore  written  in  biood  :  and 
bear  that  hideous  character  by  which  the  voice  &i 
God  and  nature  has  designated  the  most  flagrant 
of  human  offences.  Yet  if  ambition  promplrdher 
crimes,  it  must  in  candour  be  allowed  that  i»-antnii 
cruelty  was  not  one  of  her  vices.  Unlbrtunalely 
for  the  world,  ambition  in  sovereigns  is  comnonly 
a  most  fruitful  source  of  misery  to  pubiects,  and 
the  blood  which  was  shed  by  Catharine,  during  a 
reign  of  almost  uninterrupted  warfare,  to  ex  lend 
her  dominiona,  already  too  eitensive,  bears  a  mosf 
decided  testimony  to  the  natural  or  habitual  de- 
pravity of  her  heart.  To  acoooiplidi  her  ends, 
she  seldom  he.siuited  about  the  means;  and  her 
conduct  towards  Poland,  and  more  especially 
towards  tlie  unfortunate  king  of  that  country, 
will  leave  upon  her  memory  an  indehble  stain. 
Yet,  thoueh  her  authotitv  was  absolute  and  des- 
potic, as  inat  of  her  preaeoesson  had  been,  ahe 
usuallv  employed  her  authority  in  domestic  con- 
ccma  for  the  benefit  of  her  subjects ;  in  this  pu^ 
suit,  she  civilized  her  people,  reduced  their  tnws 
to  a  regular  system,  and  accomplished  many  of 
the  improvements  begun  bv  her  illustrious  nredc^ 
cessor,  Peter  the  Great  She  cultivate<l  piiilnso. 
phy,  without  suflering  it  to  restrain  her  pasFioiu^ 
or  check  her  irregular  propensities ;  noxd  her  ihirsi 
of  amorous  gratifications  was  as  stronr  as  her  lot 
of  power,  but  it  was  muchjes  pemiaous  to  sort- 
ety.  Upon  the  whole,  though  she  was  uiiqije»-  i 
tionably  a  very  immoral  woman,  and  a  sancuinarv  i 
sovereign,  yet  her  memory  will  long  lie  cherished 
by  the  Russians  as  one  of  the  best  of  their  pririreK, 
Oin  her  throne,  she  was  succeeded  b\'  her  son.  the 
Emperor  Paul,  whose  character  will  be  collected  I 
from  the  future  pages  of  this  hislory.  i 
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had  sotuallT  ffone  oyer  to  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy;  and  Austria,  which  alone  remained 
to  irastain  the  eontest  on  the  continent,  had 
aaffered  so  extensively  in  her  military 
means  daring  the  past  campaign,  that  it 


required  very  little  political  sagacity  to  foie« 
see  that  the  emperor  must  avail  himself  of 
the  first  favoorable  opportunitv  to  follow 
the  example  placed  before  him  by  sove 
reigns  of  inferior  constancy. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CuDpoign  of  1797:  Attempt  m  raise  the  Siege  of  Mantua  fnutiated— ^gnal  Defeat  of  the  Auatrian 
Army-*Fal]  of  Mantu»~Entrance  of  the  French  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Stales— CorreBpondence 
between  his  HoUnew  the  Pope  and  General  Bonaparte— Treaty  of  Toleniino— War  carried  into  the 
Hereditary  Slates  of  AuBtria— Critical  Situation  of  the  French  Army— Correspondence  between  the 
French  Commander  and  the  Archduke — ^The  Emperor  accepts  the  Proposal  to  negotiate— Suspen- 
sion of  Anns— Treaty  of  Leoben— -Campaign  on  the  Rhine-— Conquest  of  the  Venetian  Territory 
by  the  Frendi— Subveraioo  of  the  Government  of  Venice  and  Genoa—Peace  of  Campo  Formio— 
Kmaparte  retams  to  l^ha— Retrospect  of  the  militaiy  Movements  of  the  six  Years'  War— Charts. 


Thc  imposing  events  of  the  last  cam- 
paign had  fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe 
npon  the  plains  of  Italy;  and  while  the 
French  republic  rang  with  the  fame  of  her 
yoQthful  chieftain,  the  house  of  Austria 
was  unremitting  in  her  exertions  to 
strengthen  her  army  in  Italy,  the  command 
of  which  was  still  retained  by  the  unfortu- 
nate, but  by  no  means  disgraced  Alvinzi. 
Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1797,  that  general  was  enabled  to 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
well-appointed  troops,  and  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery,  by  means  of  which  he  did 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  chase  the  re- 
publicans beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  circum- 
ecribe  the  dominions  of  France  within  the 
limits  prescribed  to  them  by  nature. 

General  Alvinzi,  having  formed  the  de- 
termination to  raise  the  blockade  of  Man- 
taa,  by  a  rapid  march  through  Castello 
Nnovo,  and  Vallegio,  attacked  and  carried 
the  French  position  on  the  7th  of  January ; 
iie  then  suddenly  passed  the  Brenta, 
stormed  the  town  of  Cortona,  which  had 
been  fortified  with  great  care,  and  com- 
pelled a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Joubert,  to  fall  back  upon  Rivoli.  Bo- 
naparte, who  had  been  lor  some  time  at 
BoUgna,  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  this 
new  and  unexpected  irruption,  than  he  re- 
paired to  the  heights  of  San  Marco,  and 
made  so  judicious  dispositions,  that  Al- 
vinzi, who  expected  an  eajsy  conquest,  soon 
found  bimseli  surprised  and  defeated. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  village  of  San 
Marti  no  was  repeatedly  seized  and  retaken 
by  both  armies,  and  the  event  of  these 
operations  still  remained  doubtful,  when 
General  Joubert,  whose  horse  had  been 
killed  under  him,  rallying  some  battalions 
of  infantry,  which  had  ffivcn  away,  over- 
took the  Austrians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kivoli ;  while  Berthbr,  making  a  charge 
with  the  oavalry,  obliged  them  to  retreat 


with  precipitation  to  the  heights  of  Cor- 
tona. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  four 
thousand  troops,  which  had  been  posted 
between  the  Adige  and  the  lake  of  Garda, 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  towards 
Verona  and  Peschiera,  were  constrained  to 
lay  down  their  arms ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  adverse  events.  General  Provera, 
who  had  advanced  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  Austrians,  found  means  to  pierce  the 
division  commanded  by  Augereau,  and, 
having  crossed  the  Adige  at  Anguiari, 
forced  General  Guieux  to  retreat.  He  then 
advanced  towards  Mantua,  and,  although 
pursued  by  Augereau,  summoned  General 
Kf  iolis,  who  commanded  the  army  that  in- 
vested that  fortress,  to  surrender.  Receiv- 
ing no  answer  except  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon  of  the  French  batteries,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  raise  the  blockade, 
he  mSde  an  ineffectual  attack,  during  the 
same  night,  on  the  post  called  the  Favorita, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  vigorous 
sally  on  the  part  of  the  I*  ield -marshal 
Wurmser,  but  the  garrison  being  compelled 
to  retire,  and  Provera,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  enter  the  city,  he  and  his  troops 
were  under  the  painful  necessity  of  sur- 
rendering to  the  besiegers.  VV^hile  one 
wing  of  Alvinzi^s  army  was  thus  obliged 
to  capitulate,  the  general  himself  fied  with 
the  greatest  precipitation,  and  was  pursued 
by  Massena  and  Joubert,  who,  after  over- 
taking him  and  defeating  him  at  Carpendo 
and  Arise,  seized  on  Bassano  and  Trent, 
obtained  possession  of  all  his  artillery,  and 
forced  this  commander,  who  had  within 
thie  ver^  month  commenced  the  campaign 
so  brilliantly,  to  fly  across  the  mountains 
at  the  head  of  a  few  fugitives.  The  result 
of  these  sanguinary  battles,  which  con- 
tinned  for  four  successive  days,  was  stated 
by  the  directory  to  be  twenty  thousand 
Auatrians  taken  prisoners ;  among  whom 
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were  three  generals,  and  all  the  battalions 
of  the  Vienna  Tolanteers,  six  thousand  of 
the  enemy  killed  or  wonnded,  fifW  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  twenty^fonr  stand  of  eoloors 
taken.  Alt  the  enemy's  baggage  aeiMd, 
with  a  regiment  of  hnzzars,  and  the  whole 
of  the  conToy  of  grain  and  oxen,  which  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Anstrians  to  throw 
into  Mantua.  As  the  directory  predicted 
in  the  same  communication,  the  capture  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Mantua  (an  erent 
which  followed  on  the  2d  of  Febmary) 
crowned  the  labours  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
The  gallant  but  unfortunate  Wurmser  had 
made  frequent  sallies,  with  various  success ; 
but  at  length,  this  siege,  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  the  French  twenty»two  and  the 
Austrians  not  less  than  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men,  was  terminated  by  famine  rather 
than  by  the  sword  ;  for  on  the  entrance  of 
the  French  army  into  the  city,  they  found 
that  the  horses  of  the  troopers  had  been 
wholly  devoured,  by  such  of  the  garrison 
as  survived  the  numerous  conflicts  with- 
out the  walls. 

Immediately  on  the  fall  of  Mantua,  Bo- 
naparte published  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  in  which  he  stated  that  they  **  had 
proved  victorious  in  fourteen  pitched  bat^ 
ties,  and  in  seventy  engagements;  that 
they  had  taken  from  the  enemy  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  five  hun- 
dred field-pieces,  and  two  thousand  large 
cannon ;  that  the  contributions  raised  in  the 
countries  conouered  b]r  them  had  support- 
ed, maintained,  and  paid  the  army,  during 
the  whole  campaign ;  while  thirtjr  millions 
of  livres  had  been  sent  to  the  minister  of 
finance  for  the  increase  of  the  public  trea- 
sure :**  and,  after  glancing  at  their  achieve- 
ments against  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Italy,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria,  and  requested  them  to  recollect 
«•  that  it  was  liberty  they  were  about  to  i)re- 
sent  to  the  Hungarians,  whose  sovereign 
had  disgraced  himself  by  submitting  to  be 
in  the  pay  and  at  the  disposal  of  England  .'* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  papal  see,  which 
had  relied  with  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence on  the  success  of  the  Austrians, 
was  menaced  with  sudden  ruin ;  for  Bona- 

Sarte,  on  the  day  preceding  the  capture  of 
lantua,  had  published  a  proclamation,  in 
which,  after  reproaching  the  holv  father 
with  subterfuge  and  perfidy,  he  declared 
the  armistice  to  be  at  an  end,  recalled  the 
French  minister  from  Rome,  and  threatened 
all  those  who  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
republican  columns  with  the  most  exem- 
plary vengeance.  Offers  of  security  and 
protection  were,  however,  held  out  to  the 
peasantry,  and  even  the  priesthood  was  in- 
vited to  persevere  in  its  pious  labours ;  but  it 


was  intimated  to  tke  latter,  *«  that  it  most 
act  in  strict  conformity  with  ^e  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  not  intenneddie  in  seeo- 
larafibirs.'' 

Theae  denaneiations  were  not  uttered  in 
vain ;  for  General  Victor,  in  the  course  cf 
the  very  next  day,  entered  the  town  of  Imiy 
la,  and  beheld  the  pontifical  army  intrench- 
ed along  the  banks  of  the  Setria,  with  the 
left  wing  at  Caffiano,  the  centre  at  Faenzo, 
and  the  ri?ht  at  Lugo.  At  six  o'clock  ob 
the  succeeaingaornmg,  his  advanced  guard 
arrived  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
defended  by  numerous  redoubts,  and  a  formi- 
dable train  of  artillerv ;  but  their  chief  re- 
liance was  placed  in  the  sacred  promises  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff. 

Th^  invaders  immediately  marehed  against 
Faenzo,  and  finding  that  the  fugitives  had 
shut  the  gates,  that  the  alarm-bell  was 
run?,  and  that  a  fhrious  multitude  appeared 
ready  to  defend  the  ramparts,  they  assaulted 
the  city  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  ascend- 
ed its  walls  by  means  of  scaling  laddere. 

The  papal  army,  scarcely  broken,  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  fisrtile  plains  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  took  refuse  on  the  summits  of 
the  Apennines,  towaras  the  sources  of  the 
Arno  and  the  Tiber;  while  the  towns  of 
Cesena,  Forli,  and  Ravenna  submitted  in 
succession.  The  whole  march  of  Ancona 
also  acknowledged  the  triumph  of  the  three- 
coloured  ensign,  which  was  now  displayed 
from  the  top  of  the  holy  chapel  of  the  Lo- 
retto:  and  the  votive  offerings  of  kings, 
popes,  and  emperors  became  the  prey  of  an 
unbelieving  soldiery. 

Having  thus  subdued  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces  situated  between  the  Adriatic 
sea  and  the  Apennines,  several  French  co- 
lumns were  detached  into  the  mountains,  in 
pureuit  of  the  pontifical  troops ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  Macerata,  a  town 
within  forty  leagues  ef  Rome,  had  become 
the  head-quartere  of  the  republican  army. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  most  alarming  com- 
motions prevailed  in  that  capital ;  and 
when  the  French  general  arrived  at  Tolen- 
Uno,  and  began  to  establish  a  republican 
form  of  government,  hia  holiness,  appre- 
hensive lest  he  should  march  to  the  seat  of 
government,  at  length  determined  to  nego- 
tiate. He  accordingly  despatched  four  ple- 
nipotentiaries, oonetstmg  <m  two  ecclesias- 
tics and  two  laymen,*  with  a  letter  to  Bo- 
napartef  written  with  his  own  hand,  in 


*  Cardinal  Mathei,  Moosigoor  Galeppi,  the  Duke 
Louis  Brascbi.  his  nephsw,  and  the  MarqniB  Cs- 
rnilk)  Maasinio. 

t "  Pope  Pius  VI. 
**  Dear  Son,  health  and  apoatoli<*.al  benediction. 

"  Desiring  to  terminate  amicably  our  dilEi^PBnoe 
with  the  french  Republic,  by  tfaie  retreat  of  the 
troopi  wfaidh  you  command,  we  tend  and  depute 
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wliieh  he  promiMd  to  sabseribe  to  anv  n»> 
■ooable  condittons  which  he  might  be  in* 
elioed  to  impose.  The  victoriouB  Coraicao 
was  doubtless  flattered  by  the  compliments 
of  a  veneiable  pontiff,  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  the  head  of  that  reli- 
gion in  the  tenets  of  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  in  his  lepljf  expiessed  his 
perfect  esteem  and  veneration  tor  his  holi- 
ness ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  mutual  com- 
pliments that  passed  upon  this  occasion, 
the  condiiions  exacted  from  Pius  VI.  by 
the  trea^  of  Tolentino,  executed  on  the 
SOth  of  rebmary,  wen  by  no  means  cal* 
cnlated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  By  this  treaty,  his  holiness  was 
now  obliged  to  renounce  all  claim  to  Avig- 
non and  the  Venasstn,  to  relinquish  the 
three  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Romagna ;  to  famish  the  statues,  pictures, 
nnd  treasure  stipulated  in  the  former  con- 
vention ;  and  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  liviee  towarda  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 
The  recent  and  brilliant  successes  of  the 

loyou,  nBour  plenijxiCeiitiariet,  two  eccleeiastics, 
die  Cardinal  Mathei,  who  ta  peribcUy  known  to 
yoa,  and  M.  Galeppt;  and  two  aeculaia,  the  Duke 
Bon  liooia  Biaaclu,  our  nephew,  and  the  Mar- 

?[uia  CamiUo  Manioio,  who  are  invested  with  our 
uU  powers,  to  concert,  pTDiniae,  and  subscribe 
auch  conditions  as  we  hope  will  be  just  and  rea- 
aonable.  oYAipng  ouiselves,  under  our  faith  and 
word,  to  approve  and  ntify  them  in  special  form, 
in  order  that  ihey  may  be  valid  and  inviolable  in 
all  future  time.  Assured  of  the  sentiments  of 
good- will  which  you  have  manifested,  we  haye 
abstained  from  removing  any  thing  from  Rome, 
"-  r  which  voa  will  be  persoaoed  of  the  entire  con- 


winch  werepoaa  in  you.  We  oonclude 
bf  aasuring  you  of  our  moat  perfect  esteem,  and 
nfesenting  yon  with  the  paternal  apostolic  bene> 
Sction.  Pius,  P.  P.  VL" 

•*  Given  at  St  P^tei^s,  m  Rome,  the  12th  Febra- 
ary,  1797,  ihettd  yearof  our  pontificate." 
^  BoMopsrCe,  gemraUn^dlief  of  ike  army  tf  ito/y, 
feUf  MinssslAe  Pm 
**llead-qaartei%  at  ISolentina^  1  Ventose,  5ih  year. 
•*  Moat  holy  father^ 

"  1  ougbt  io  thank  your  holiness  for  the 
obUging  thinn  contained  in  Uie  letter  which  you 
have  tiUcon  Ihe  tmablo  to  wrtta  Co  me. 

•*  The  peaee  between  the  Fkenoh  republic  and 
your  holmes  is  just  signed :  I  ftUcitate  myself 
m  being  able  to  oootribuie  to  your  personal  safety. 
"  I  entreat  your  holiness  (o  guard  against  the 
persons  now  at  Rome,  who  are  sold  to  the  courts, 
the  enenieiof  aeaee,hr  who  auito  diemaelves 
to  be  gnided  OKclttBively  by  |he  passion  of  hatred, 


which  tho  loas  of  tenitoiy  naturally  engenders. 

**  £un>pe  knows  the  paci/ic  inclinations  and  the 
virtues  of  your  holiness.  The  French  republic 
will  be  one  of  the  truest  IKcnds  of  Rome. 

**  I  tend  my  aid-de-camp.  chief  of  brigade,  to  ex- 
pnas  Id  vonr  hoUneaathe  •psvieet  eaSfem  and  vene- 
lation  which  I  have  for  your  penon.  and  lo  estreat 
you  to  confide  in  the  desire  which  I  have  to  give 
you.  on  eveiy  occasion,  the  respect  and  veneration 
with  nrhich  I  have  die  honour  to  be, 

"  Tonr  noat  obedient  servant, 

**  BONAPAaTC'* 


Archduke  Charlea  against  the  conqueror 
of  Fleurus,  had  impressed  all  Germany 
with  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  his  ge- 
nius and  valour ;  and  the  court  of  Vienna 
already  imagined  that  this  young  hero  was 
destined  to  restore  their  wonted  superiority 
lo  the  imperial  arms  in  Lombardy.  His 
highness  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the 
French  general;  both  of  them  testified  a 
similar  passion  forgloxy,  and  an  equal  con- 
tempt of  danger ;  out  the  former  had  to 
combat  ajg^ainst  troops  accustomed  to  van- 
quish, while  the  latter  had  to  lead  those 
troops  against  ^n  army  composed  principal- 
ly of  newly-raised  battalions.  It  was  not 
without  ereat  difficulty,  that  Francis  11. 
was  enabled  to  recruit  his  army ;  for  the 
Hungarian  levies  had  nearly  all  perished 
in  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  youth  of  Vienna  had  either  been  taken 
prisoners,  or  cut  off  bv  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  A  great  and  last  effort  was  how- 
ever made,  and  to  a  considerable  body  of 
recruits  were  added  several  divisions  of  that 
victorious  army,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
archduke  had  combated  during  the  preced- 
ing year  in  Suabia  and  Franconia.  Such 
formidable  preparations  determined  the  di- 
rectory to  send  a  number  of  the  battalions 
cantoned  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  into 
Italy,  to  encounter  the  very  same  warriors 
with  whom  they  had  before  fought  in  the 
midst  of  the  Black  Forest. 

The  Auetrians,  on  their  arrival,  were 
formed  into  an  army,  as  before,  between  the 
Tagliamento  and  the  Playa;  while  the 
French,  who  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the 
latter  river  and  the  left  border  of  the  Arlsio, 
were  prepared  to  oppose  their  progress. 

Three  grand  movements  were  now  or- 
dered to  be  made,  in  consequence  of  which 
General  Massena  advanced  to  Feltri  on  the 
24th  of  February,  while  General  Serrurier 
crossed  the  Piava  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Vidore,  and  General  Guieux,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  proceeded  as  far  as 
Sacile,  along  the  great  road  from  Vicenza, 
to  Pdma  la  Nuova.  The  enemy,  already 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  retired  at 
their  approach ;  having  crossed  the  Taglia- 
mento, and  cut  down  the  bridge  behind 
them,  they  threw  up  intrenchments  which 
extended  from  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
to  ^e  neifi^ourhood  of  Belgrado,  and  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passagre  of  that  river. 

While  Massena,  with  ms  division,  was 
employed  in  the  pnrsuit  of  one  part  of  the 
imperial  forces  amidst  the  fastnesses  which 
separate  the  dominions  of  Venice  from  the 
Tyrol ;  the  left  of  the  French  army,  under 
Joubert,  Delma8,and  Barraguay-D'Hilliers, 
was  ordered  to  penetrate  along  the  Adige 
into  Carinthia,  and  thus  create  a  diversion 
in  &vour  of  the  main  body. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  commander-in- 
chief  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Taglia- 
mento,  the  deep  and  impetuous  current  of 
which  would,  at  any  other  period,  have 
presented  a  most  formidable  oarrier ;  but 
the  diminished  stream  could  then  be  easily 
forded,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  frost  in  the  mountainous  regions.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, he  immediately  ordered  General 
Guieux  to  cross  at  one  of  the  fords,  so  as 
to  advance  against  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
intrenchments,  while  the  troops  which  had 
arrived  from  the  Rhine  should  execute  the 
same  operation  in  a  different  quarter. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Duphoz,  at  the 
head  of  one  division,  and  Murat  in  presence 
of  another,  precipitated  themselves  nearly 
at  the  same  time  into  the  water,  and  gain- 
ed the  opposite  bank,  where  the  French  in- 
fantry were  repeatedly,  but  ineffectually 
charged  by  the  Austrian  horse,  whom  they 
received,  without  flinching,  on  the  points 
of  their  bayonets ;  but  it  was  principally  to 
the  murderous  fire  of  their  artillery  that  the 
republicans  were  indebted  for  this  day's 
victory,  as  the  cannon  were  stationed  so  as 
to  shower  down  such  terrible  and  incessant 
discharges  of  grape-shot  on  the  foe,  that  all 
opposition  soon  became  ineffTectual.  Hie 
imperialists  however  still  presented  an  un- 
daunted front,  fearless  of  danger  and  of 
death  ;  but  no  sooner  had  General  Guieux 
penetrated  to  the  village  of  Cainin,  where 
the  archduke  had  established  his  head-quar- 
ters, than  they  fell  into  disorder,  and  fled 
towards  the  mountains,  abandoning  a  large 
portion  of  artillery  and  baggage,  the  towns 
of  Palma  la  Nuova,  Civita  di  Fniili,  Udina, 
Gemma,  and  all  the  Venetian  territory,  as 
far  as  the  confines  of  Upper  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  to  the  mercy  or  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Joubert  had 
penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Arisio, 
where  he  engaged  the  Austrians ;  and,  after 
8  long  and  bloody  action,  during  which  he 
took  four  thousand  prisoners,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  bridge  of  Neumark,  with  an 
intention  of  cutting  oflf  the  enemy's  retreat 
towards  Bolsano.  A  second  battle,  equally 
unfortunate,  was  fought  soon  afterwards  at 
Trames ;  however  General  Laudohn,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  this  mountainous 
region,  contrived  for  some  time  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  invaders  at  a  jpass  of 
the  £isach ;  but  at  length  the  light  infantry 
were  fortunate  enough  to  scale  a  precipice, 
whence  they  rolled  immense  masses  of 
rock  on  the  opposing  column,  and  their 
centre  being  pierced,  and  one  of  their 
flanks  turned,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  of  the  artillery,  which  consisted  of 
eight  pieces,  with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers, 
feU  into  the  power  of  the  republicans. 


After  this,  the  invaders  took  possession  or 
Brixen,  in  which  were  found  immense  ma- 
gazines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  und«r 
Massena,  pursuing  the  centre  of  the  retreat- 
ing army,  seized  on  the  forts  of  Chinsa, 
forced  the  bridge  of  Carasola,  and  at  )eng^ 
reached  Tarvis,  a  town  bnilt  on  the  saramit 
of  a  mountain ;  while  Bemadotte,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  mnadters,  took  posses- 
sion of  Gradisca,  the  capital  of  the  FriooK 
The  capture  of  this  city  rendered  the  French 
masters  of  all  the  Austrian  possessions, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  Gorits  submitted, 
without  making  the  least  resistance ;  Tri- 
este, the  only  port  in  *the  Adriatic  apper- 
taining to  the  emperor,  followed  its  exam- 
ple ;  and,  while  scaling  the  Norick  Alps, 
still  covered  with  snow,  Bonaparte  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  inha- 
bitants by  proclamations,  in  which  he  de> 
clared  that  the  French  armies  were  fighting 
for  peace,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to 
extend  protection  to  the  peaceable  Tyro- 
leans. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  archduke,  who 
had  retired  to  Clagenfurt,  perceiving  theft 
a  division  of  his  army  was  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded  by  two  columns  of  the 
enemy,  sent  a  strong  body  of  troops,  on 
the  26th,  against  Massena,  who  commanded 
one  of  them ;  in  consequence  of  a  pheno- 
menon not  unusual  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, a  battle  was  literally  fought  upon  this 
occasion  above  the  clouds,  and  the  Aus- 
tfians  were  again  beaten,  and  pursued  by 
the  French  cavalry,  first  across  hills  cch 
vered  with  snow,  and  at  last  along  the  ice, 
A  few  days  after  this,  the  same  general  fell 
in  with  a  detachment  of  the  imperialists 
already  alluded  to ;  and,  after  a  slight  en- 
gagement, seized  on  all  the  heary  artillery 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  baggage  be- 
longing to  the  army  of  his  highness.  But 
the  career  of  success  did  not  stop  here ; 
for  the  whole  of  the  French  army  being 
now  pat  in  motion,  arrived,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  in  the  capital  of  the  dutehy  of  Ca- 
rinthia, where  the  eommander-in-chtef  of 
the  Austrians  had  established  his  head- 
quarters previous  to  his  retreat  along  the 
banks  of  the  Muer. 

Notwithstanding  that  Bonaparte  had 
beaten  the  Austrians  in  six  dinerent  en- 
gagements, and  destroyed  one  half  of  their 
army,  during  a  campaign  that  had  lasted 
only  twenty-one  days,  his  situation  was 
critical  and  alarming.  The  natives  of  the 
mountainous  districts  weie  attached  by 
habit  to  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria;  and  the  offer  of  liber^,  which 
exhibited  so  many  charms  to  the  raseinated 
inhabitants  of  the  Tslleys,  possessed  bnt 
few  blandishments  for  a  people  whose  pa 
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triarchal  mannen  were  as  yet  undebased 
by  tyranny,  while  they  were  8ti1]  protected 
by  their  poverty  from  the  miseries  of  fiscal 
oppression*  The  numerous  defiles  of  those 
dseary  regions ;  the  marked  enmitv  of  the 
peasantry ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies; the  danger  of  being  surrounded, 
like  Moreauy  or  nearly  cut  off,  like  Jour- 
dan  ;  all  these  considerations  operated 
powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  conqueror, 
aod  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  own  glo- 
ry, and  even  for  the  preservation  of  his 
^najf  to  affect  the  language  of  moderation. 
The  French  general  accordingly  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  rival,  in  which,  after  lament- 
iog  the  miseries  of  a  war  which  had  already 
desolated  Europe  during  six  years,  he  in- 

a aired  whether  he  was  desirous  to  merit 
lie  title  of  **  the  benefactor  of  mankind, 
and  the  saviour  of  Germany  V*  by  accept- 
inffovertures  of  peace. 

The  archduke,  in  his  answer,  assured 
General  Bonaparte  of  "  his  distinguished 
consideration  and  esteem,"  but  he  exhi- 
bited no  s^mj^toms  of  eagerness  to  comply 
with  his  invitation;  on  the  contrary,  he 
stated  **that  he  was  not  intrusted  with 
any  power  on  the  part  of  his  imoerial  ma- 
jesty to  treat,  and  that  he  could  not  enter 
into  any  negotiation  whatsoever." 

Thinkinjgr,  by  the  tenor  of  this  reply, 
that  his  highness,  now  encamped  with  his 
troops  along  the  summits  or  the  Norick 
Alps,  was  averse  to  peace,  the  French  ge- 
neral again  put  his  army  in  motion  on  the 
Sd  of  April,  and  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
enemy  were  attacked,  and  attempted  to  be 
carried  by  the  bayonet :  on  this,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  imperialists  pushed 
.  forward  eight  battalions  of  the  grenadiers 
who  had  taken  Fort  Kehl ;  and,  although 
the  light  infantry  had  gained  all  the  rocks 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Austrians,  and 
the  other  troops  assailed  them  at  the  same 
time  in  front,  yet  thev  continued  to  main- 
tain the  position  until  night,  when  they 
retired,  leaving  Neumark  and  Judenburg 
in  possession  ef  the  assailants. 

The  invaders  had  now  traversed  the 
aouihem  chain  of  the  Alps ;  and  Bona- 
parte, who  had  by  this  time  arrived  within 
thirty-five  leagues  of  Vienna,  threatened' 
to  cross  the  northern  range,  and  plant  the 
three^coloored  standard  in  the  capital  of  the 
emperor.  The  emperor,  1  istening  at  len  gth 
to  the  voice  of  his  people,  resolved  to  treat 
r  aboat  the  conditions  of  peace ;  and  Bona- 
parte, who  had  now  learned  that  the  senate 
of  Venice  was  encouraging  an  insurrection 
amon^p  the  Italians  in  his  rear,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  l^rol  had  risen  is  a 
mass,  that  General  Laudohn  had  retaken 
Botsen  and  Brizen,  and  that  Moreau  and 
Uoche  had  not  yet  passed  the  Rhine  for  the 


purpose  of  marching  along  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Bavaria  to  his  assistance,  readily 
complied  with  the  invitation.  Lieutenant- 
general  the  Count  de  Bellegarde,  and  Ma- 
jor-general Morveldt,  the  imperial  plenipo- 
tentiaries, accordingly  repaired  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Leoben,  on  the  9th,  and  after  a 
short  interview  presented  a  note  in  the 
name  of  Francis  II.,  to  which  Bonaparte 
returned  a  suitable  answer.  A  suspension 
of  arms  for  nine  days  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  a  preli- 
minary treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  the 
castle  of  Eckenwald,  in  Styria,  which  has 
since  been  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
treaty  of  Leoben,  and  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Cam- 
po  Formio. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  though  by 
no  means  destitute  of  important  events, 
was  so  much  eclipsed  by  the  military  trans- 
actions on  the  side  of  Italy,  as  to  attract 
little  attention.  The  directory,  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  never  suffering  an  unfor- 
tunate general  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  had  removed  Jourdan  from 
his  command,  and  confided  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  to 
General  Hoche.  Early  in  the  spring,  this 
general  passed  the  Rhine,  at  Mulheim,  and 
attacked  the  Austrian  intrenchments  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lahn  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, pursuing  the  Austrian  array,  under 
the  command  of  General  Werneck,  to  the 
gates  of  Frankfort.  In  the  mean  time. 
General  Moreau,  that  celebrated  chief, 
who  had  acquired  a  greater  portion  of  pub- 
lic confidence  by  his  militaiy  retreat,  than 
he  could  have  obtained  from  a  uniform 
succession  of  victories,  passed  the  Rhine 
in  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  but  not  with- 
out a  formidable  resistance  from  the  Aus- 
trian artillery.  On  obtaining  the  Gennan 
bank  of  that  river,  which  had  so  ofVen 
during  the  contest  been  defiled  with  blood, 
a  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  in  the  end  re- 
pulsed, and  fort  of  Kehl  (siii]  lyinfir  in 
ruins)  with  the  Austrian  parx  of  artillery, 
and  several  thousand  pnsoners,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  republicans.  The  Aus- 
trian army,  on  this  discomfiture,  retreated 
with  precipitation  towards  the  Danube 
and  at  the  moment  when  Moreau  was 
preparing  to  achieve  new  triumphs,  he 
received  a  courier  from  Bonaparte,  an- 
nouncing the  signature  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace,  near  Leoben. 

while  the  armv  under  General  Bona- 
parte were  engaged  in  the  defiies  of  Sty- 
ria, and  had  left  behind  them  their  principal 
military  establishmenU  in  Italy,  where 
only  a  small  number  of  battalions  remained, 
the  aristocracy  of  Venice,  acting  upon  the 
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supposition  **that  it   apperlaioed  to 
lion  of  St.  Mark  to  verify  the  proverb,  i 


to  the 
,  that 
Italy  was  destined  to  become  the  tomb  of 
the  French,**  exhibited  the  most  hostile 
indications.  Taking  advantage  of  passion- 
week,  they  armed  forty  thousand  peasants, 
to  which  were  added  ten  regiments  of 
Sclavonians,  with  a  view  to  interrupt  the 
communications  between  the  French  army 
and  their  resources.  To  this  cause  of  com- 
plaint, they  added,  according  to  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  French  general,  from 
Palma  Nuova,  on  the  13th  of  May,  addi- 
tional provocation,  by  assassinating  all  the 
republicans  in  Verona,  several  officers  in 
Padua,  and  murdering  two  hundred  French 
soldiers,  by  the  poniard,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mantua.  Irritated  to  the  highest 
degree  by  these  repeated  and  decisive  acts 
of  hostility,  the  French  general  hastened 
to  avail  himself  of  the  overwhelming  force 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  treaty  of 
Leoben ;  and  accordingly  Augereau,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  marched 
into  Venice,  and  seizing  on  the  arsenal 
and  forts,  demanded  at  the  same  time 
the  three  inquisitors,  and  ten  principal 
members  of  the  senate,  accused  of  having 
instigated  their  countrymen  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  French  soldiery.  In  a  few 
days  a  democratic  municipality  was  in- 
stalled ;  the  islands  in  the  Adnatic  were 
subdued  by  the  navy  that  had  hitherto  pro- 
tected them ;  and  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, findinor  neither  commiseration 
nor  respect  from  Uie  people,  were  happy  in 
being  allowed  to  retire  from  their  native 
country. 

In  Genoa  also  the  nobles  were  friendly 
to  the  Austrian  cause,  but  the  people  were 
attached  to  the  French  interests,  and  desi- 
rous of  a  popular  government.  Bonaparte, 
in  consequence,  soon  after  the  revolution 
of  Venice,  established  a  democratical  go- 
vernment in  Genoa ;  but  as  the  nobles  had 
never  shown  an  active  hostility,  and  made 
no  material  resistance  to  the  change,  they 
escaped  exactions. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiation  between  the 
French  republic,  and  nis  majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  Kinff  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  proceeded,  and  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1797,  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed,  on  the  part  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, at  Campo  Formio,  near  Udina.  By 
this  treaty,  the  emperor  '*  renounced  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  in  favour  of 
the  French  republic,  all  his  rights  and  titles 
to  the  Austrian  Netherlands  y*  and  consent- 
ed that  the  French  lepublic  should  possess 
in  full  sovereignty  the  ci-devant  Venetian 
islands  of  the  Levantp^viz.  Corfu,  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  St.  Maure,  Cerigo,  and  the 
other  islands  dependent  thereon,  together 


with  Butrinto,  Larta,  Vonizza,  and  in  gene- 
ral all  the  Venetian  establishments  in  Al- 
bania. **'nie  French  republic  consented 
that  the  emperor  should  possess,  in  ful. 
sovereigrnty,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian 
islands  in  the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  tiie 
Castaro,  the  city  of  Venice,  the  Venetian 
Canals,  sind  the  countries  lying  between 
the  hereditary  states  of  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror, and  the*  Adriatic  sea  ;*'  his  majesty 
the  emperor  acknowledging  *^  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  founded  on  the  onion  erf* 
the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane  common- 
wealths, as  an  independent  power,  which 
republic  composed  the  ci-devant  Austrian 
Lombardy,  the  Bergamesque,  the  Brescian, 
the  Cremonesque,  Uie  Venetian  states  to  the 
east  and  south  of  the  Legner,  the  Modenese, 
the  principality  of  Massa,  and  of  Carara, 
and  the  three  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  Romagna.''  This  treaty  was  immedi- 
ately promulgated,  but  fourteen  secret  arti- 
cles, highly  important  in  their  nature,  were 
for  a  time  concealed.  By  one  of  these  it 
was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  to 
use  his  influence,  ^*  that  the  French  repub- 
lic should,  by  the  peace  to  be  eonclnded 
with  the  German  empire,  retain  as  its  boon-^ 
dary  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  eon- 
fines  of  Switzerland,  below;  Basle,  to  the 
branching  of  the  Nette,  above  Andemache, 
including  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  Man- 
heim,  the  town  and  fortress  of  Mentz,  and 
both  banks  of  the  Nette,  firom  whence  that 
river  falls  into  the  Rhine,  to  its  source  near 
Bruch.'*  His  imperial  majesty  also  agreed 
to  use  his  good  offices  to  obtain  for  France 
the  free  naWgation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Mos^le, 
and  the  Meuse;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  republic  was  to  endeavour  to  acquife 
for  the  hoase  of  Austria  the  archbishopric 
of  Saltzburg,  and  part  of  the  circle  of  Ba- 
varia ;  and  the  fortresses  of  Menta,  Ehren* 
breitstein,  Philipsbnrg,  Manheim,  Konig- 
stein,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt,  were  to  be 
evacuated  by  the  imperial  troops  in  the 
course  of  twenty  days. 

Bonaparte,  having  thus  **  eooqoered  a 
continental  peace,*'  returned  to  Paris,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  where  he  was  hail- 
ed with  the  most  raptureus  applause  by  the 
people,  and  received  with  every  possible 
mark  of  consideration  by  the  government. 
But  many  of  the  Italians,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  French,  were  disgusted  with  the  fate 
of  Venice;  where  the  people,  instead  of 
being  freed  from  the  dominion  of  an  arbitra- 
ry government,  merely  traneferied  their 
servitude  by  a  chanee  of  masters :  and  all 
Europe  beheld,  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
meflt,  the  emperor  secretly  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  Germany  to  his  own  security, 
and  openly  stipulating  for  indemnities  from 
the  dominions  of  an  ally  which  had  been 
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devoted  to  destruction  in  consequence  of 
its  attachment  to  the  common  cause. 

The  close  of  the  first  revolutionary  war 
on  the  continent  calls  for  a  short  retrospect 
of  the  operations  of  the  armies,  and  the 
accompanying  charts  of  the  scene  of  ope- 
rations in  Prance,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy  will  afford  the  requisite' facilities  for 
tracing  those  movenients,  which  in  their 
revolt  fixed  for  the  present  the  new  limits 
of  the  continental  powers. 

The  campaign  of  1792  was  opened  by 
the  armies  of  France,  then  fighting  under  a 
limited  monarchy,  and  thdi*  first  operations 
being  directed  against  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, the^  possessed  themselves,  without 
any  formidable  resistance,  of  Courtray, 
Ypres,  Menin,  and  some  other  places  of 
nunor  importance ;  but  these  conquests 
were  of  short  duration,  for  the  allied  armies, 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  France,  took  possession 
of  Lon^wy,  Verdun,  and  Stenay,  and  in- 
terposed between  the  French  army  and 
their  capital.  France  now  became  a  repub- 
lic, ana  her  inhabitants,  animated  to  the 
highest  degree  of  martial  enthusiasm, 
poured  immense  levies  into  the  field, 
which,  rolling  back  the  tide  of  victory, 
obliged  the  allies  to  surrender  back  Long- 
wy  and  Verdun,  and  to  retire,  in  the  most 
deplorable  state  of  famine  and  dysentery, 
into  Anstrian  Flanders,  while  the  French 
General  Dumouriez,  continuing  to  advance 
as  the  enemy  receded,  took  possession  of 
Spire,  Worms,  and  even  of  Frankfort; 
and,  after  an  arduous  struggle  on  the 
heights  of  Gemappe,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  conquest  ot  the  Netherlands. 

lo  the  early  part  of  the  year  1793,  the 
French  republic  having  declared  herself  at 
war  with  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
Stadtholder  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
the  campaign  was  opened  by  an  irruption 
into  Holland,  and  the  fortress  of  William- 
stadt  was  besieged  by  the  republicans,  who 
soon  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
treat to  Conde,  before  the  successful  armies 
of  their  adversaries,  under  General  Clair- 
fait  and  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  fortress  of 
Valenciennes  speedily  surrendered.  The 
fortune  of  war,  no  longer  propitious  to  the 
allies,  forsook  his  royal  highness  in  his  un- 
successful attack  upon  Dunkirk,  which 
proved  decisive  of  the  campaign  in  that 
quarter ;  and  the  French,  having  now  again 
become  the  assailants,  seized  upon  the 
important  stations  of  Werwick  and  Fumes. 
On  the  Rhine,  the  campaign  terminated  in 
the  allies  retreating  across  Siat  river;  whfle 
on  tlie  side  of  Sp^n  and  Italy,  the  war 
was  prosecuted  with  various  success. 

The  allies  in  the  mean  time  had  relaxed 
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no  efforts  to  arrest  the  hand  of  disaster, 
and  the  campaign  of  1794  opened  with 
a  force  on  the  part  of  England,  Austria, 
and  Holland,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  efilcient  troops. 
The  French  force  collected  on  the  frontier 
was  found  altogether  inadequate  to  oppose 
an  army  of  such'  vast  magnitude,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  allies  had  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  France,  and  again  possessed 
themselves  of  a  number  of  her  bulwarks, 
that  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  swelled  as 
their  numbers  were  by  the  levy-en-masse, 
could  arrest  the  victorious  career  of  the 
invaders.  The  victory  of  Fleurus,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  those  decisive  events 
which  so  frequently,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  had  served  to  revive  the  shattered 
hopes  of  the  republicans,  and  the  combined 
forces,  now  again  retreating  in  all  direc- 
tions, left  the  cities  of  Bruges,  Tournay, 
Mens,  Brussels,  and  Namur,  without  pro- 
tection. The  Duke  of  York,  participating 
in  the  unexpected  disasters  of  the  cam- 
paign, retreated  from  Tournay  to  Renaiz, 
through  Brussels  into  Holland,  and,  after 
sustaining  with  unshaken  constancy  all 
the  disasters  of  an  unsuccessful  campaign 
in  a  northern  climate,  and  during  a  rigorous 
winter,  placed  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
dispirited  army  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river  Waal,  while  the  persevering  enemy, 
favoured  by  the  elements,  passed  with 
facility  over  the  ice-bound  nvers  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  campaign  of  1795,  less  prolific  in 
important  events  than  those  of  the  preceding 
years,  opened  by  the  French  taKinjr  pos- 
session of  Luxembourg,  Dusseldorn,  and 
Manheim ;  but,  as  if  it  had  been  deter- 
mined that  the  result  of  every  ctopaign 
on  the  German  and  French  frontier  stiomd 
be  at  variance  with  its  commencement,  the 
French  were  afterwards  constrained  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mentz  and  Manheim ; 
the  latter  of  which  was  retaken  by  the 
imperialists,  whose  ardour  seemed  to  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  difiUculties  of  their 
situation,  and  who  sustained  the  war  with 
untarnished  ^lory,  although  abandoned  by 
Prussia,  Spam,  and  Tuscany,  and  no  longer 
supported  on  the  continent  by  British  co- 
operation. On  the  other  hand,  in  Italy,  so 
soon  to  become  the  principal  theatre  of 
hostilities,  success  still  attended  the  arms 
of  France ;  and  the  possession  of  Pietre, 
Loana,  Finale,  and  Vado,  acquired  during 
the  present  campaign,  opened  the  barriers 
of  the  Alps,  ana  exposed  the  Italian  states 
to  the  future  incursions  of  the  republicans. 

During  the  campaign  of  1796,  General 
Bonaparte,  now  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  by  a  series  of  the 
most  brMUant  successes,  advanced  from 
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the  plains  of  Piedmont  to  the  gates  of 
Mantua,  while  the  French  armies  on  the 
German  frontier,  ander  Generals  Moreau 
and  Jourdan,  having  advanced  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  were  arrested  in  their 
progrress  of  victory,  and  compelled  by  the 
Arcnduke  Charles  to  seek  safety  with  di- 
minished numbers  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Rhine. 

In  the  campaign  of  1797,  Bonaparte, 
pursuing  his  victorious  career,  triumphed 
over  the  archduke  in  Italy,  and  penetrating 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol  into  Styria, 
advanced  to  within  sixty-eight  miles  of 
the  capital  of  the  German  empire !  Here 
the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
signed,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1797 ;  and 


the  sword,  which  had  been  first  drawn 
in  the  month  of  May,  1799,  And  which  for 
six  successive  years  had  desolated  conti- 
nental Europe,  was  partially,  but  by  no 
means  permanently  restored  to  the  peaceful 
scabbard. 

In  the  midst  of  these  military  events  on 
the  continent,  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
was  felt  in  the  distant  regions  of  Asia  and 
America,  and  the  colonial  possessions  of 
her  enemies,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
were  made  to  acknowledge  her  sway ; 
while  her  natural  bulwark,  the  ocean,  at 
once  secured  her  native  dominions  from  the 
attacks  of  her  enemies,  extended  the  range 
of  her  commercial  greatness,  and  adminis- 
tered to  her  naval  renown. 
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The  operations  of  the  confederated  pow- 
ere  during  the  present  war  were  doomed 
to  misfortune,  and  the  disasters  which 
attended  the  combined  armies  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  continent, 
were  not  more  si^al  than  those  which 
awaited  the  combined  navies  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  on  the  ocean. 

The  Spanish  monarch,  so  recently  the 
ally,  had  now  become  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  French  republic,  having  at 
their  disposal  the  navy  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  that  of  Holland,  proposed  to  their  con- 
federates, that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Spanish  navy  should  sail  in  the  early  part 
01  the  year  1797  to  Brest,  where,  being 
joined  by  the  French  ships  of  war  in  that 
port,  they  should  afterwards  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  that  this  ar- 
mada, then  swelled  to  upwards  of  seventy 
sail  of  the  line,  should  bear  down  upon 
England,  and  having  humbled  the  lofty 
pretensions  of  her  naval  power,  should  lay 
the  foundation  for  her  future  subjugation. 
This  design  soon  became  too  obvious  to  be 
concealed  from  the  British  ministry,  and  in 
order  to  frustrate  its  execution,  a  fleet  under 
Sir  John  Jervis  was  appointed  to  blockade 
the  port  of  Cadiz,  whue  Admiral  Duncan 
was  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
in  the  Texei. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  having  received  intelli- 
goice  on  the  13th  of  February,  from  Cap- 
tain Foote,  of  the  Niger,  stationed  off  Car- 
thagena,  that  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Don 
Joseph  de  Cordova  was  at  sea,  immediately 
set  sail  in  quest  of  it.*    At  the  dawn  of 


*  SPANISH  FLEET. 

Thii  fleet  comprehended  one  ship  called  Sentia- 
I  Trinidada,  commanded  by  Aomiml  Don  Coi^ 


duvm,  of  136  gune^ 

Sixof 

Two  of 

Eighteen  of       .       .       .        . 
Gicltinve  of  twelve  fiigatai  of 


Gftiiif. 

112 

84 

74 

34 


the  succeeding  day  the  enemy  was  descried 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  but  as  the  weather 
happened  to  be  extremely  hazy,  it  was  not 
until  ten  o'clock  that  a  signal  from  a  Bri- 


Shipf  Namei, 
Santinima  Trinidada 
Conception 
Conde  de  Resia 
Salvador  del  Mundo  . 
Name  unknown 
San  Jotrf . 
Name  unknown 
San  Nicolas       .       . 
Name  unknown 
Oriente 
Glorioie 
Atlante 

Conqueetador    . 
Soberano   . 
Fitme 

Pelazo       .       ... 
SanGenaro 
Sanlldephoneo  . 
San  Juan  NepomncfaK> 
San  Francisco  de  Paula 
San  Y$idoro 
San  Antonio 
San  Paulo 
San  Firmin 
Neptuna    . 
Bahama     . 
Name  unknown 


OttlM. 

136 

lis 

118 
113 
118 
118 
118 
84 
84 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
7# 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


The  four  ships  printed  in  iudiea       Total— ^2306 


BRITISH  FLEET. 


Skipa*  NdmtM. 
Victory    . 

Britannia 

Barfleur  . 

Prince  George 

Blenheim  . 
Namur 

Captain     . 

Irreeiatible 

Egmont 

Cullodea 


6tiii&  Commanden, 

Sir  John  Jervis,  K.BL 
IfltCaptltCalder 
8d  CapL  G.  Grey 
Vice-admiral  Thompeon 
Capt  T.  Foley 
Vice.ad^liralW.Walda^ 

grave 
Capt  J.  R.  Darres 
Rea^admi^Ll  W.  Parker 
Capt  J.  Irvin 

W    T.  L.  Frederick 

90    J.RWhitahed 

0f4  (  Commodore  H  Nelaoa 
^*  J  Capt  R  W.Miller 

74    G.Martin 

74    J.  Sutton 

74    T.Trowbridge 

903 


100 


100 


81 
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tish  frigate  announced  the  enemy*8  fleet  to 
consist  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line. 
The  gallant  British  commander,  though  his 
squadron  consisted  of  no  more  than  fifteen 
ships^  resolved  to  bring  them  to  action, 
ana  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  fornidd  in 
the  most  complete  order  of  sailing,  in  two 
lines.  *'  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  the 
British  squadron  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
prevent  the  two  divisions  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  from  connecting,  and  to  cut  off  all  that 
portion  which  had  fallen  to  leeward.  Such 
a  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  confident 
in  the  skill,  valour,  and  disciplioe  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command,  the 
ffallant  admiral,  judgincr  that  the  honour  of 
his  majesty's  arms,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  war  in  these  seas,  required  a  consi- 
derable decree  of  enterprise,  felt  himself 
justifiable  in  departing  from  the  regular 
system ;  and,  passing  through  the  enemy's 
fleet,  in  a  line,  formed  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  he  attacked  and  thereby  separated 
one-third  from  the  main  body  ;  after  a  par- 
tial cannonade,  which  prevented  their  re- 
Junction  till  the  evening,  and  by  the  very 
great  exertions  of  the  ships  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrive  up  with  the  enemy 
on  the  larboard  tack,  four  of  their  ships  of 
the  line  were  captured  by  the  British,  and 
the  action  ceasea  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening."»(37) 


^ipi"  Namei. 
Orion 

ColOMUfl 

Excellent 

Goliath 

Diadem 


Gum.  Commanders, 

74    Capt  Sir  J.  Saumarex 

74    G.  Murray 

74    C.  Collinffwood 

-.  ( Sir  C.  H.  Knowlea, 

^^\     Bart 

64    G.H.Towiy. 


Toial— 1238 

Exclusive  of  seven  frigates,  of  various  rates. 

^London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  Match  3d,  1797. 

(37)  No  French  or  Spanish  account  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  published  of  this  engagement  The 
English  writers  difier  among  themselvet  as  to  the 
Ibrce  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  In  his  ofiicial  letter. 
Admiral  Jervis  stated  the  force  opposed  to  him 
to  have  consisted  of  25  sail,  but  the  list  annexed 
lo  his  despatch  contained  4  of  112  guns,  1  of  84, 
and  19  of  74  guiu,  making  only  24  in  all.  The 
pronenesa  of  some  of  the  English  writers  to  exag- 

Srate  the  event  of  their  naval  combats,  has  led 
sm  10  increase  the  number  of  Spanish  vesaeb  to 
twenty<Mven,  and  the  force  of  the  admiral*s  flag- 
ship to  136  guns.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  Eriglish 
Aflioen  in  manoeuvring,  onljr  one-third  of  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  was  engaged  against  the  whole  of  the 
British.  NotwithstBiiding  this  inferiority  of  ibrce, 
they  appear  to  have  finignt  with  great  bravery,  for 
we  find  that  two  of  the  English  shipi^  the  Captain 
and  Culloden.  were  renderad  unserviceable.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  also^  was  "  ill  equipped*  and  indifie- 
rently  manned,  and  in  no  respect  fit  for  action ; 
their  flas'ship  had  not  more  than  60  or  80  seamen 
on  board,  the  rest  consisted  of  impressed  landsmen 
or  soldiers  of  the  ne^^v  levies." — New  Anntui  Re- 
^Mlcr,  ]797,pl249. 


This  brilliant  victory,  which  acquired 
for  the  British  admiral  the  appropriata 
title  of  Earl  St  Vincent,  was  obtained 
with  but  little  loss ;  for  only  one  single  se»* 
man  happened  to  be  killed  on  bo^  the 
sh!|)  eariying  the  admiral's  flag;  and  al* 
though  Commodoi«  Nelson,  in  tlie  Cap- 
tain, of  seventy-four  guns,  distinp^uished 
himself  greatly  unon  that  occasion,  by 
boarding  the  San  Nicholas  and  San  Joeef 
in  succession,  yet  he  lost  only  one  oflleer, 
twenty  seamen,  and  three  marines.  Much 
to  the  credit  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
whom  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  struck,  only 
a  few  English  ships  were  engaged  in  ihe 
contest.  The  slain  and  wounded  in  the 
Spanish  ships  amounted  to  about  twelve 
hundred,  includingr,  amongst  the  former. 
Commodore  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Win- 
thuysen,  while  the  loss  of  the  firitisb  did 
not  exceed  one-fourth  part  of  that  number. 
Great  rejoicings  took  place  throughout  the 
nation  on  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  this 
well-timed  victoxr.  The  fleet  was  ho* 
noured  with  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  the  king  conferred  a  patent  of 
an  earldom,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds  ayear,  on  the  admiral-in-chief;  Vice- 
admiral  Thompson  and  Rearoadmiral  Parker 
were  created  baronets ;  Commodore  Nelson 
was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath ; 
Captain  R.  Calder  was  knighted;  and 
gold  medals  and  chains  were  presented  to 
all  the  commanders. 

The  French,  indignant  at  the  succours 
afforded  by  this  country  to  the  insurgents 
of  La  Vendee,  determined  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  Irelatid,  and  the  directory 
fave  orders  to  embark  a  body  of  troops  ob 
oard  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  to  exe- 
cute this  plan  of  invasion.  On  the  first  in- 
telligence of  these  preparations,  which  took 
place  early  in  the  year,  and  formed  part  of 
a  combined  plan  of  operations,  the  board 
of  admiralty  sent  a  powerful  squadron  to 
the  North  Sea,  as  has  been  already  inti* 
mated,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Dan- 
can,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  But  it  -was 
not  till  the  month  of  October,  and  not  till 
the  British  admiral  had  returned  to  Yar- 
mouth to  refit,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  put  te 
sea.  On  this,  the  Enp^lish  commander,  who 
had  received  the  earliest  and  most  aecurate 
information  ofthe  enemy's  movements,  sud- 
denly returned  to  his  former  station. 

The  command  ofthe  enemy's  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  twenty-six  sail,  including  fri- 
eates,  had  been  confided  to  Admiral  De 
Winter,  an  amphibious  warrior,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  on  another  element 
under  General  Pichegru.  No  sooner  had 
De  Winter  ouitted  the  Texel,  than  Captain 
TroUope,  wno  had  been  stationed  with  a 
light  squadron  of  obserratioa  at  the  mouth 
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of  that  river,  gave  notice  of  his  approach, 
and  OD  the  llUk  of  October,  Admiral  Dun- 
can gave  orders  for  a  general  chase,  and 
the  Datch  ships  were  soon  discovered 
drawn  ap  in  a  line  of  battle  on  the  larboard 
tack,  between  Camperdown  and  Egmont, 
the  land  being  abont  nine  miles  to  lee- 
ward. 

Admiral  Dancan,  whose  fleet,  like  that  of 
hifl  jrallant  compeer,  St.  Vincent,  consisted 
of  mleen  sail  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  fri- 
gates, finding  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
made  the  signal  to  bear  up,  break  the 
enemy's  line,  and  engage  tham  to  leeward, 
eaeh  ship  her  opponent,  by  which  the 
British  squadron  placed  iteelf  between  the 
enemy  and  the  land,  whither  they  were 
£asi  approaching.  The  admiral's  signal 
beitig  obeyed  with  promptitude,  Vice-admi- 
ral Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  bore  down  on 
the  enemy's  rear  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner, his  division  following  his  example, 
and  the  action  commenced  about  forty  mi- 
nutes  past  twelve  o'clock.  The  Venerable 
soon  got  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  a 
close  action  was  begun  on  their  van,  which 
lasted  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  when 
all  the  masts  of  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship 
were  observed  to  go  by  the  board :  she  was, 
however,  defends  for  some  time  in  a 
most  gallant  manner,  but  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  her  colours  were  struck,  and 
Admiral  De  Winter  was  brought  on  board 
the  Venerable.  Soon  afterwards,  the  ship 
bearing  the  vice-admiral's  flag  was  also 
dismasted,  and  surrendered  to  Vice-admiral 
Onslow  ;*  and  these,  with  three  of  sixty- 
eight  guns,  two  of  8ixt]r-four,  two  of  fifty- 
six,  and  two  vessels  of  inferior  force,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  action,  Rear-admiral 
Story,  who  commanded  the  centre  division 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  fled  for  the  Texel  in  the 
States-general  of  seventy-four  guns,  with 
part  of  his  division,  and  afterwards  made  a 
merit  of  having  saved  part  of  the  fleet. 

This  action,  which  was  gallantly  contest- 
ed by  the  principal  part  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  provea  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
decisive  engagements  recorded  in  our  naval 
anoal8.(38)  The  British  squadron  suffered 


*  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  October  IGth, 
1797. 

(38)  The  victory  •f  Camperdown  has  always 
ooen  considered  by  the  British  annalists  as  one  of 
the  brichtmt  omaoienis  of  their  naval  history. 
AdmiraT  Duncan,  for  his  services  on  the  occasion, 
was  created  a  viscount,  with  a  pension  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  doUafi  a  year;  aifferent  honoun 
were  showered  npon  the  other  oflicers,  and  the 
whole  fleet  raceived  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
paritament.  They  must  therefore  have  been  con- 
sidered hv  the  government  as  having  performed  a 
very  briltiant  explniL  Let  us  see  how  far  this  sup- 
fiOBitioa  is  borne  oat  by  the  fiicta.  We  find  it  stated  > 

Vol.  I.  18 


much  in  their  masts,  yards,  and  rigging, 
and  many  of  the  ships  lost  a  number  of 
men,  but  in  no  proportion  to  the  loss  of  the 
enemy.  The  carnage  on  board  the  two 
ships  that  bore  the  admiral's  flags  was 
beyond  all  description,  and  did  not  amount 
to  less  than  two  hundred  and  fiAy  men 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  each  ship. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  killed,  and 
five  hundred  and  sixty  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  exceedwl 
double  that  number. 

The  votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
greeted  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  sailors ; 
many  of  the  captains  were  gratified  by  me- 
dals ;  the  venerable  admiral  was  rewarded 
by  the  king  with  the  dimity  of  Viscount 
Camperdown,  and  a  pension  of  three  thou- 

in  the  text,*  that  the  Dutch  fleet  consisted  of 
26  sail,  and  the  English  only  of  15.  So  far  there 
appears  to  have  wen  a  prodigious  superiority 
of  force  on  the  part  of  the  former.  On  referring, 
however,  to  the  list  of  vessels,  in  the  two  squad- 
rons, in  page  206,  we  find  that  the  English  con- 
sisted  or  16  sail,  besides  two  frigates,  and  six 
smaller  vessels,  making,  together,  24  sail.  An- 
other English  writer  states,  that  Admiral  Duncan 
sailed  from  Yarmouth  in  quest  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
"  with  16  sail  of  the  line,  and  3  frigates,"  and  "  got 
siffht  of  Admiral  Trollope's  squadron  on  me 
irth."t  Now  Admiral  TroUone  was  in  the  Ros- 
sel,  of 74  guns,  in  company,  probably,  with  several 
others.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  British  force  consisted  of  at  least  20  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  According  to  the 
English  statements,  the  Dutch  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  only  4  sail  of  tlie  line,  5  vessels  of  68 
guns,  2 of  64,  and  4  of  56,  exclusive  of  frigates; 
which,  fix>m  their  inferior  weight  of  metd,  are 
little  calculated  for  general  engagements.  I'he 
disproportion  appears  therefore  to  have  been  on 
the  otner  side.  Admitting,  however,  the  list  in 
the  teit,  of  the  comparative  force  of  the  two  fleets, 
to  be  correct,  it  will  be  found  that  the  British  con- 
sisted of  14  sail  of  the  line,  and  2  of  50  guns,  be- 
sides frigates.  The  actual  number  of  guns,  there- 
fore, mounted  in  the  British  fleet  (excluding  frigates 
and  smaller  vessels,  and  supposing  that  each  ship 
carried  ten  more  gnins  than  she  is  rated)  was  1226 ; 
while  the  Dutch  fleet  (excluding  also  the  smaller 
vessels  from  the  computation)  carried  only  968, 
making  a  diflerence  in  favour  of  the  former  of  238 
guns ;  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  of 
heavier  metal.  If  dierefore  the  whole  Dutch  fleet 
had  been  en^raged,  it  would  have  been  with  a 
ffreat  inferionty  of  force.  We  find,  however,  that 
Admiral  Story,  in  one  of  the  74  gnn  ships,  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  of  Admiral  Winter,  and  with 
several  others  of  his  division,  ran  for  the  Texel, 

at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action."t  Ad- 
miral Winter  was  then  left,  with  probably  do 
more  than  twx>-thirds  of  his  original  forces,  to  en- 
gage an  English  fleet,  carrying  at  least  one-third 
more  guns.  In  spite  of  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, the  action  was  maintained  by  the  Dutch 
with  great  obstinacy,  and  their  vessels  were  only 
surrendered  to  an  overpowering  superiority  of 
numbers.  Such  was  the  brilliant  and  memorable 
victory  of  Camperdown. 

♦  P.  204.  t  New  Annual  Register,  1797. 

t  New  Annual  Register,  1797. 
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sand  pounds  per  annum ;  while  Vice-admi- 
ral Onslow  was  created  a  baronet,  and  the 
Captains  Trollope  and  Fairfax  knights  ban- 
neret.* 
In  the  interval  between  the  memorable 


engagements  of  St  Vincent  and  Camper- 
down,  Cadiz  was  twice  bombarded  by  Rear- 
admiral  Nelson,  acting  under  the  command 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent.  On  the  first  occasion, 
on  the  23d  of  June ;  and  next  on  the  5th  of 


*  iMi  ami Ditpotilitm  qflht  Dutch  FUet,  ontheUtko/  Odobar,  1797. 


1. 


Skin$. 
1.  Ceroerus,    . 
8.  Delft,  .       . 

3.  Jupiter f 

4.  Alkmaart     . 

5.  Haerlen, 

6.  Munnilshendam, 

7.  Heldin, 

^  I  B.  Daphane,  (brig) 


9.  Wanenaer,  . 

10.  Batavier,      . 

11.  Vryheid, 
(the  Liber  ly  !) 

12.  Slates-general, 

13.  Leyden, 

14.  Mar9,    . 

15.  Waaksaamheld, 

16.  Minerva, 

17.  Galatea,  (brig) 
la  Atalanta,  da 


It 


<5^ 
^1 


<  i 


19.  Admiral  Devrieit . 

20.  Hercukt, 

21.  Bruttu, 

22.  Breechemer, 

23.  Otlykheid, 
{the  Equality  !) 

"'   Ambuscade,  . 


25.  Ajax,  (brig)   . 


Ajax,  (briff) 
Haasje,  (ad 


V.  boat) 


ComtnanderM. 

Captain  Jacobeon,     . 

Captain  Vendoom,  . 
(  Vice-edm.  Reyn^ea,  > 
f  Rear-adm.  Meusea,  ) 

Captain  Craft,  . 

Captain  Wiggerta,    . 

Captain  Lancaster.  . 
(  Captain  Duroianidle  > 
I         L'Estrille,         < 

Lieutenant  Frederieka, 

Captain  Holland,     . 
Captain  Sonters, 

I  Admlrei  De  Winter, 

Rear«dm.  Story, 
Captain  Musguetier, 
Captain  Klofi,  . 
Captain  Nicrop, 
Captain  Eilbmcht,  . 
Lieutenant  Rivery, . 
Lieutenant  Plets,     . 

Captain  Zegers, 
Captain  Van  Rysort, 
Rear-adm.  Bloys,     . 
Captain  Hinxtt, 

>  Captain  Ruyson, 

Captain  Hajrs, . 
Lieutenant  Aarkenbout, 
Lieutenant  Hartenfield, 


Qwu,  Men. 

.    68  450 

.    56  375 

.74  560 

.    66  960 

.    68  450 

.    44  270 

.    S3  230 

.    18  98 


64 
56 

74 

74 
68 
44 

24 
24 
18 
18 

68 
64 

74 
56 

66 

32 
18 
6 


450 
350 

550 

650 
450 
400 
150 
150 
96 
96 

450 
450 
550 
350 

450 

270 
96 
35 


The  eleven  printed  in  Ralia  were  captured. 


Total— 1266     6662 


DiepotUion  of  the  English  Fleet,  in  the  order  of  Battle,  onthellthof  October,  1797. 


Ships. 

Commanders. 

Quns. 

Hkn. 

'  1.  Russel, 

Captain  Trollope,    . 

.    74 

590 

2.  Director,      . 

Captain  Bligh. 

.    64 

491 

3.  Montagu,     . 

Captain  Knight, 

.    74 

590 

4.  Veteran,       . 

Captain  Gregory,     .        . 

.    64 

491 

5.  Monarch,     . 

;  Vice-adqi.  Onslow, } 
Captain  O'Bryen,    ( 

.    74 

599 

6.  Powerful.    . 

Captain  O'Drury,     . 

.    74 

590 

7.  Monmouth.  . 

Captain  Walker.      . 

.    64 

491 

a  Aginoourt,   . 

Captain  Williamnn, 

.    64 

491 

Repeaters— Beaulieu  Frigate.— Cutters,  Rose,  King  Ge«ge,  Acthre, 

Diligent— Speculator  Lugger. 

9.  Triumph.     . 

Captain  Rflington,   . 
(  Admiral  Duncan, ) 
}  Captain  Fairiai.   {  '       ' 

.    74 

640 

10.  Venemble,   . 

.    74 

598 

11.  Ardent, 

Captain  Burges, 
Captain  ^t  T.  Bayard,    . 

.    64 

491 

12.  Bedford,       . 

.    74 

590 

13.  Loncanter.    . 

Captain  Wells, 

.    64 

491 

14.  Belliqueuz,  . 

Captain  Ingbs, 

.    64 

491 

15.  Adamant,     . 

Captain  Hotham,     . 
Captain  MitcheU.    .       . 

.    60 

943 

16.  Isis,       .       . 

.    60 

343 

Repeatei»-Ci] 
Martin  Sloon 

ve  Frigate, 

1066 

ms 

The  two  Frigates. 

68 

500 

Tbtal- 

-1134 

8816 
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July ;  and  by  these  operations,  considerable 
injury  was  inflicted  upon  that  city,  but 
without  in  any  way  advancing  the  objects 
of  the  war. 

In  the  month  of  February,  in  the  present 
year,  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad  capitu- 
lated to  an  expedition  consisting  of  six  sail 
of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  troops,  fitted 
out  at  Portr9ya],  in  Martinico,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and 
Admiral  Harvey.  On  the  approach  of  Che 
English,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  a  8<juad- 
ron  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  Paria,  set 
fire  to  their  ships,  and  one  line  of  battle 
ship  onlv  escaping  the  conflagration,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  the  governor 
and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of 
war. 

Encooiaged  by  this  easy  conquest,  the 
same  commanders  made  an  attempt  in  the 
month  of  April  on  the  large  and  important 
island  of  Porto  Rico.  But  this  island  be- 
ing found  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a 
coufhdt'mcdn^  the  enterprise  totally  failed, 
and  was  attended  with  a  loss  to  the  as- 
sailants of  upwards  of  two  hundred  men. 

An  attack  made  upon  the  isle  of  Tene- 
rifle,  by  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war, 
commandal  by  Commodore,  now  Admiral 
Nelson,  and  a  force  of  one  thousand  ma- 
rines, under  Captain  Trowbridge,  was  siill 
more  unfortunate.  On  the  15th  of  July, 
the  British  expedition  arrived  before  the 
port  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  having  eifected  a 
landing,  took  possession  of  the  town,  but 
they  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the 
force  under  their  command  was  utterly 
unequal  either  to  carry  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz,  or  to  contend  with  the  military  force 
of  the  island,  now  assembled  to  oppose 
them.  Preparing  therefore  for  a  retreat, 
they  learned  that  the  violence  of  the  surge 
on  the  beach  had  staved  their  boats,,  and 
r^uced  them  to  a  mere  wreck.  In  this 
situation,  they  were  summoned  by  the  Spa- 
nish commander  to  surrender;  but  this  the 
gallant  Trowbridge  disdainfully  rejected, 
adding,  **that  while  he  had  a  man  left 
alive  he  would  not  capitulate  ;**  on  which, 
the  Spaniard,  well  disposed  to  be  freed 
from  the  presence  of  such  unwelcome  visit- 
ors, sent  a  polite  message  to  the  captain, 
to  say,  that  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  the 
effusion  of  blood,  nicilities  would  be  af- 
forded to  himself  and  his  followers  to  re- 
turn to  their  ships;  and  as  soon  as  the 
capitulation  to  this  eflfect  was  signed,  the 
enemy  very  generously  furnished  them  with 
supplies  of  wine  and  biscuits.  The  loss 
of  lives  in  this  ill-advised  attempt  was 
equal  to  that  sustained  in  the  battle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent;  forty-four  privates  were 
killed,  one  hundred    and   five  wounded, 


ninety-seven  drowned,  and  five  unaccounted  / 
for ;  Captain  Richard  Bowen  of  the  Terp- 
sichore, and  six  lieutenants,  lost  their  lives ; 
Captain  Thompson,  of  the  Leander,  Cap- 
tain Freemantle,  of  the  Seahorse,  a  lien- 
tenant  and  a  midshipman,  were  wounded, 
and  Rear-admiral  Nelson  lost  his  arm. 

Great  Britain  being  now  the  only  coun- 
try either  at  war  with,  or  formidable  to  tLe 
French  republic,  the  directory,  after  con- 
quering so  many  kin^,  menaced  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Briush  empire,  by  order- 
ing troops  to  be  assembled  on  the  coast  of 
the  channel,  under  the  designation  of  '*  the 
army  of  England  ;*'  while,  as  if  to  add  some 
weight  to  their  important  resolves,  they  de- 
clared that  **  the  conqueror  of  Italy'*  was 
appointed  to  its  command.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  and  before  "  the  conque- 
ror" had  terminated  his  career  in  Italy,  a 
most  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  prelude 
to  this  farce  of  invasion  was  performed  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  by  an  expedition  fitted 
out  at  the  port  of  Brest.  On  the  22d  of 
February,  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Bris- 
tol Channel,  was  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  enemv^s  force,  which,  entering 
the  small  port  of  Ilfracombe,  scuttled  some 
merchant  vessels,  and  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  destroy  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbour.  This  invading  squadron,  which 
consisted  of  two  frigates,  and  two  sloops, 
next  steered  its  course  for  the  bay  of  Car- 
digan, in  Wales,  where,  on  the  23d  of  Fe- 
bruary, they  disembarked  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred criminals,  attired  as  French  troops, 
and  provided  with  a  proportionable  (quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  without 
field-pieces.  On  receiving  information  of 
this  event,  the  Welch  peasantry,  animated 
by  the  gentry  of  the  country,  flew  to  arms 
— not  Uie  arms  of  war,  but  of  husbandry, 
and  each  man  providing  himself  with  a 
scythe,  a  sickle,  or  a  pitchfork,  marched 
forth  to  meet  the  invader.  In  the  mean 
time,  Lord  Cawdor  had  assembled,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  a  local  force  consist- 
ing of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  militia, 
fencibles,  and  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  the 
French  commander  perceiving  his  situaticn 
to  be  desperate,  despatched  a  letter  the  day 
following  to  his  lordship,*  and  aboat  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  96th,  surren- 

*  "  Canligan  Bsy»  5di  of  Ventow. 
5th  year  of  the  Republic. 

"Sir, — ^Tbe  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  of  French  troops  oommanded  by  roe  wero 
landed  at  this  place,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
attempt  any  military  operations,  as  they  would 
tend  only  to  bloodshed  and  pillage. 

**  The  officers  of  the  whole  corpft  have  therefore 
intimated  their  desire  of  entering  iniu  a  negotia* 
tion,  upon  princi|)les  of  humanity,  for  a  surrender. 

"  If  you  are  influenced  by  similar  comidera- 
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dered  himself  and  his  followers  prisoners 
of  war.  To  add  to  the  disasters  of  this  ex- 
traordinarjr  enterprise,  the  two  frigates  that 
accompamedHhe  expedition  were  captured 


on  their  return  to  Brest,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pedition proved  as  unfortunate  in  the  exe- 
cution as  it  was  unaccountable  in  the  de- 
sign. 


CHAPTER  U. 

British  Hktary :  Opening  of  the  new  Pftrliaroent— Eui  Fitzwilliani*t  Protest~-Lotd  Malmeabui^^s 
first  Negotiation—ItB  progreiv  and  failure— Debate  oo  the  Negotiation— Krepantions  against  Invasioa 
~-OroinouB  Aspect  of  public  Afiairs  at  the  Commeucement  of  the  Year  1797 — Stoppage  of  the 
Bank— Mutiny  in  the  Fleel»— Concessions  to  the  Seamen— Suppression  of  the  Mutiny — ^Trial  and 
Execution  of  Richard  Parker  and  his  principal  Associates — ^Motions  in  ParUament  on  the  State  of 
Ireland— For  the  Dismissal  of  Ministen»— For  Pariiamentaiy  Reform— Prorogation  of  Parliament 
—Death  of  Mr.  Burke— Marriage  ofthe  Princess  Royal. 


Thk  war  which  had  so  long  raged  in 
Enrope,  was  still  prosecuted  between  Great 
Britain  apd  France  with  undiminished  en- 
ergy, but  the  governors  of  both  countries 
b^n-to  find  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
impression,  that  the  contest  was  as  inter- 
minable in  its  duration,  ajs  it  was  indefinite 
in  its  objects,  and  with  this  yiew  his  ma- 
jesty, in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  parliament  on  the  6th 
of  October,  1796,  declared,  ''That he  had 
omitted  no  endeavours  for  setting  on  foot  ne- 
gotiations to  restore  peace  to  Europe ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  a  way  was  now  open- 
ed to  an  immediate  negotiation,  which  must 
produce  an  honourable  peace  for  us  and  our 
allies,  or  prove  to  what  cause  alone  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  was  to  be  ascribed." 
For  this  purpose,  his  majesty  would  immedi- 
ately send  a  person  to  Paris,  with  full  pow- 
ers to  treat  for  this  object,  and  it  was  his 
anxious  wish  that  the  negotiation  might  lead 
to  the  restoration  of  general  peace.  But  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  could  so  much 
contribute  to  gi?e  effect  to  the  negotiation, 
as  a  manifestation  that  we  possessed  both 
the  determination  and  the  resources  to  op* 
pose  with  increased  activity  and  energy 
an  enemy  who  had  openly  professed  a  o^ 
sign  to  attempt  a  descent  upon  these  king- 
doms. 

On  the  propriety  of  entering  upon  a  ne- 
gotiation with  republican  France,  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed  between  minis- 
ters and  their  supporters ;  and  Mr.  Burke, 
in  inculcating  hostility  against  revolution- 
ary France,  adhered  to  his  original  opinion, 
that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  and  the 
ancient  orders,  under  certain  modifications, 
ought  to  be  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose 

tions,  you  may  sipiify  the  same  bv  the  bearer, 
and  in  the  mean  Ume  hostilities  shall  cesM. 
**  Health  and  respect, 

"  Tatc  Chef  de  brigade. 
"  Td  the  officer  commanding  his  Britannic  mi^jes- 
ty's  trmtps. ' 


of  the  war;  that  no  peace  could  be  secure 
until  that  object  was  effected  ;  and  that  we 
must  either  conouer  the  revolution,  or  the 
revolution  would  conouer  us.  These  sen- 
timents were  adopted  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
and,  afler  opposing  the  address  on  the 
king's  speech  on  this  ground,  he  entered 
on  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords  a  very 
elaborate  protest,  assigning  no  less  than  ten 
distinct  reasons  for  refusing  to  concur  in  an 
address  of  approbation  on  his  majesty's 
speech  announcing  the  opening  of  a  nego- 
tiation for  peace  with  the  French  republic. 
In  the  month  of  March  in  the  present 
year,  the  English  cabinet  had  commission- 
ed Mr.  Wickham,  the  British  ambassador 
of  the  Helvetic  states,  to  apply  to  M.  Bar- 
thelemi,  who  was  then  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic agencies  at  Basle,  to  inquire  ^if  tiie 
government  of  France  was  disposed  to  en- 
ter into  a  negotiation  with  his  majesty  and 
his  allies  t  To  which,  M.  Banhelemi  was 
instructed  to  answer,  *'  that  the  executive 
government  of  France  ardently  desired  to 
procure  for  the  republic  a  just,  honourable, 
and  solid  peace,  out  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  any  treaty  entered  into  for  that 
purpose  was  the  retention  of  those  con- 

a nests  which  had  actually  been  annexed  to 
le  territory  of  the  republic."*  This  reply, 
expressing  a  decided  resolution  not  to  sur- 
render the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  displayed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  British  ministry,  a  temper  so  remote 
from  any  disposition  for  peace,  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  ministers 
ceased,  and  both  parties  proceeded  to  opet 
the  campaign :  and  it  was  not  till  the  6tl 
of  September  in  the  same  year,  that  Lord 
Grenville  addressed  a  note  to  Count  Wedel 


*  By  an  act  of  the  French  convention,  passed 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1795,  all  the  coonthes 
which  the  house  of  Anstria  had  possessed  oo  the 
French  side  of  the  Rhine,  pravioos  to  the  war, 
were  inoorporoted  with  the  republic  of  France 
I  See  page  m. 
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Jarlsberg,  the  Danish  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, requesting  that  he  would  transmit, 
through  the  Danish  envoy  at  Paris,  a  de- 
claration expressive  of  *'  his  Biitannic  ma- 
jesty ^s  desire  to  conclude  a  peace  on  iust 
and  honourable  conditions,  and  demanding 
the  necessary  passports  for  a  person  of  con- 
fidence, whom  his  majesty  would  send  to 
Paris  with  a  commission  to  discuss  with 
the  government  there  all  the  measures  most 
proper  to  produce  so  desirable  an  end  ;**  to 
which  the  directory  replied,  "  That  the  ex- 
ecutive government  would  not  receive  or 
answer  any  overture  from  the  enemies  of 
the  French  republic,  transmitted  through 
any  intermediate  channel;  but  that  if  Eng- 
land would  send  persons  furnished  with  full 
powers  and  official  papers,  they  might, 
opon  the  frontiers,  demand  the  passports 
necessary  for  proceeding  to  Paris.** 

In  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the 
French  government,  passports  were  applied 
for  and  obtained,  anu  Sir  James  Hams,  the 
negotiator,  who  had  been  lately  called  to 
the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Malmes- 
boxT,  being  nominated  by  his  sovereign 
^  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  republic,*' 
repairea  to  Paris  on  the  22d  of  October. 
Two  days  after  his  arrival,  the  negotiations 
were  opened  by  a  memorial  from  his  lord- 
ship, containing  a  proposition  for  reciprocal 
restitution.  ''  Ureat  Britain,**  says  the  me- 
morial, '*  from  the  uninteitupted  success  of 
her  naval  war,  finds  herseli  in  a  situation 
to  haveTio  restitution  to  demand  of  France ; 
from  which,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  taken 
establishments  and  colonies  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  of  value  almost  incalcula- 
ble,** but  it  is  added,  **  she  is  willing  to 
restore  her  own  conquests,  in  lieu  of  the 
acquisitions  which  France  has  won  from 
her  allies,  as  a  basis  for  a  ireatjr,  and  she 
therefore  proposes  a  general  principle  of 
reciprocal  restitution.*  To  this  memorial, 
the  executive  directory  replied,  "That con- 
sidering the  British  ambassador  to  be  the 
agent  of  Great  Britain  only,  and  not  under- 
standing him  to  have  a  commission  to  act 
for  the  allied  powers,  they  could  not  now 
enter  into  the  concerns  of  other  states, 
which  could  tend  only  to  multiply  the 
combinations,  and  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  negotiation  ;**  but  they  nevertheless 
declared,  "  that  as  soon  as  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  should  exhibit  to  the  minister  for  fo- 
lei^  affairs,  sufficient  powers  from  the 
albes  of  Great  Britain  for  stipulating  for 
th.eir  respective  interests,  accompanied  by 
a  promise,  on  their  part,  to  subscribe  to 
whatever  should  be  concluded  in  their 
names,  the  executive  directory  would  has- 
ten to  give  an  answer  to  the  specific  pro- 
positions which  should  be  submitted  to 
*hem,  and  that  the  difficulties  should  be 
SD  18» 


removed  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with 
the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  French  repub- 
lic.*' To  these  observations,  they  aoded 
an  opinion,  that  the  British  government 
was  insincere  in  its  overture — that  its  ob- 
ject was  **  to  prevent,  by  general  proposi- 
tions, the  partial  propositionsof  other  pow- 
ers, and  to  obtain  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land the  means  of  continuing  the  war,  by 
throwing  the  odium  of  a  refusal  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  upon  the  republic.'*  The 
British  minister,  disdaining  to  reply  *'to 
the  offisnsive  and  injurious  insinuations** 
thrown  out  by  the  directory,  stated  in  re- 
ply, that  he  had  not  been  commissioned  to 
enter  into  a  separate  treaty,  but  that  Great 
Britain  proposed  to  make  common  cause 
with  her  allies.  The  directory  rejoined, 
that  «*  in  a  question  of  reciprocal  restitution, 
the  chief  object  of  consideration  was  the 
relative  condition  of  the  respective  parties ; 
that  of  the  original  confederates,  some  were 
become  the  friends  of  France,  and  others 
observed  a  strict  neutrality;  that  the  re- 
maining allies  of  Great  Britain  were  weak- 
ened by  their  losses  and  the  desertion  of 
tlieir  associates;  and  that  France  could 
not,  in  a  negotiation  for  terms,  forget  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.*' 
Having  thus  admitted  the  principle  of 
compensation,  M.  de  la  Croix,  the  French 
negotiator,  in  a  note  to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
dated  the  27th  of  November,  again  re- 
quested him  to  point  out  expressly,  and 
without  delay,  the  objects  of  reciprocal 
compensations  which  he  had  to  propose. 
But  it  now  appeared  that  his  lordship  was 
totally  unfurnished  with  any  plan  or  profei 
of  peace,  and  as  he  was  a^n  obliged  to 
consult  his  couri,  the  negotiation  was  sue- 
pended  until  the  17th  of  December;  on 
which  day,  his  lordship  submitted,  in  two 
formal  and  confidential  memorials,  the  terms 
on  which  a  treaty  might  be  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  compensation;  these 
terms  he  stated  to  be,  that  France  should 
restore  all  her  conquests  made  in  any  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
or  in  Italy,  and  that  Great  Britain  should 
render  ^ack  all  her  acquisitions  grained  from 
France  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  that 
Russia  and  Portugal  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty ;  that  no  obstacle  would  be  inter- 
posed, on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
against  Spain  becoming  a  party  to  the  ne- 
gotiation; and  that  in  case  Holland  was 
reinstated,  in  all  respects,  in  the  same  poli- 
tical situation  in  which  she  stood  before 
the  war,  the  colonial  possessions  captured 
by  Great  Britain  might  be  restored,  and  the 
status  ante  bellwn^  with  respect  to  territo- 
rial possessions,  re-established  in  her  fa- 
vour; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  Holland 
should  remain  a  republic,  **  their  Britaanie 
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and  Imperial  majesties  would  be  obliged 
to  seek,  in  territorial  acquisitions,  those 
compensations,  and  that  security,  which 
such  a  state  of  things  would  render  indis- 
pensable/' 

At  the  time  these  memorials  were  deli- 
vered by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  M.  de  la 
Croix,  a  Ion?  and  very  animated  conver- 
sation took  place  between  the  negotiators, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  French  minister 
inquired,  whether,  in  placing  the  memori- 
als before  the  directory,  **  he  was  to  state 
the  disuniting  of  Belgium  from  France,  as 
a  sine  qua  rum  from  which  his  majesty 
would  not  depart  V  To  which.  Lord 
Malmesbury  replied,  that  **  it  most  certain- 
ly was  a  sine  ^a  norij  from  which  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  depart :  and  that  any  pro- 
posal which  would  have  the  Netherlands 
annexed  to  France,  woUld  be  attended  with 
much  greater  benefit  to  that  power,  and 
less  to  the  allies,  than  the  present  relative 
situation  of  the  belligerant  powers  could 
entitle  the  French  government  to  expect/* 
"  M.  de  la  Croix,"  continues  Lord  Malmes- 
bury, in  his  report  of  this  memorable  con- 
versation, **  repeated  his  concern  at  the 
peremptory  way  in  which  I  made  this  as- 
sertion, and  asked  if  it  would  admit  of  no 
modification  1  I  replied,  if  France  could, 
in  a  contre-projei^  point  out  a  practicable 
and  adequate  one,  still  keeping  in  view 
that  the  Netherlands  must  not  be  France, 
or  likely  ac;ain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
France,  such  a  proposal  might  certainly  be 
taken  into  consideration.  M.  de  la  Croix 
by  no  means  encouraged  me  to  explain  my- 
self more  fully ;  he  repeatedly  said,  that 
this  difficulty  relative  to  the  Netherlands 
was  one  that  could  not  be  overcome." 

This  assertion  was  shortly  verified ;  for 
two  days  af\er  the  conversation.  Lord 
Halmesbury  received  a  letter  from  M.  de 
la  Croix,  consisting  of  a  literal  cony  of  an 
;arret  of  the  directory,  requiring  his  lordship 
"to  give  in  to  him,  officially,  within  four- 
:and-twenty  hours,  his  ultimatum,  signed 
by  himself."  To  which.  Lord  Malmesbury 
replied, "  that  to  demand  an  ultimatum^  in  so 
peremptory  a  manner,  before  the  two  pow- 
-ers  had  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  pretensions,  was  to  shut  the 
door  against  all  negotiations,"  but  "he  re- 
peated that  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  proposals  of  his  court,  or 
of  any  conire-profet  which  might  be  deli- 
vered to  him  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
directory."  The  directory  rejoined,  in  a 
note  of  the  19th  of  December,  that  they 
**  would  listen  to  no  proposal  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 
treaties  which  bound  the  republic ;  and  as 
Lord  Malmesbury  announced  at  every  com- 
munication, that  he  was  in  want  of  the 


opinion  of  his  coart,  from  which  it  resulted 
that  he  acted  a  part  merely  passive  in  the 
negotiation,  his  presence  at  Paris  was  ren- 
dered useless,  and  he  was  required  to  de- 
part from  Paris  in  eight-and-forty  hours 
with  all  the  persons  who  had  accompanied 
and  followed  him :  and  to  quit,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  the  territory  of  the  re- 
Sublic ;  but  that  if  the  British  cabinet  was 
esirous  of  peace,  the  executive  directory 
was  ready  to  follow  the  negotiations,  ac- 
cording to  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
sent note  by  the  reciprocal  channel  of  cou- 
riers." 

Lord  Malmesbury  hesitated  not  to  reply 
that  he  was  preparing  to  quit  Paris  on  the 
morrow,  and  demanded  the  necessary  pass- 
ports for  himself  and  his  suite.  On  the 
20th  he  quitted  the  French  capital,  and  re- 
paired to  England;  and  thus  terminated 
the  first  negotiation  for  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  republic  of  France. 

The  British  ministry,  professing  to  con- 
sider the  abrupt  conclusion  of  these  over- 
tures to  have  been  caused  wholly  by  the 
conduct  of  France,  published  a  manifesto, 
on  the  27th  of  December,  enlargfingr  uj^n 
the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  setting  forth  the  malignant 
hostility  of  the  enemy.  This  manifesto 
being  laid  before  parliament,  ministers  as- 
sumed the  declaration  as  a  text,  and  ani- 
mated the  indignant  resentment  of  parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country  against  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  enemy. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  the 
house  in  that  style  of  splendid  amplifica- 
tion, which  his  oratory  was  wont  to  as- 
sume when  his  object  was  to  strike  the 
fancy,  or  to  rouse  the  oassions.  After  a 
brilliant  exordium,  in  wnich  he  lamented 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
relations  of  peace,  he  proceeded  to  take  a 
review  of  the  circumstances  that  preceded 
and  attended  the  late  negotiations,  and  in- 
sisted that  their  rupture  was  wholly  injpa- 
table  to  the  government  of  France.  The 
enemy  demanded  not  as  an  ultimatum,  but 
as  a  preliminary,  to  retain  all  those  territo- 
ries of  which  the  chance  of  war  had  given 
them  a  temporary  possession,  and  respect^ 
ing  which  they  thought  proper,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  to  pass  a  constitutional 
decree,  declaring  that  these  should  not  be 
alienated  from  the  republic.  But  this  per- 
verse and  monstrous  claim,  in  virtue  of 
which,  territories  acquired  by  force  of  arms 
were  annexed  to  a  state  during  the  conthiu- 
ance  of  the  war  in  which  such  acquisitions 
were  made,  could  never  be  supposed  to  su- 
persede the  treaties  of  other  powers,  and 
the  known  and  public  obligations  of  the 
several  nations  in  Europe.  Yet  this  had 
been  the  pretension  to  which  the  French 
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goyernment  laid  claim,  and  the  acknow- 
led^ent  of  which  they  held  out  as  a  pre- 
liminanr  of  negotiation  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  his  allies ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  setting  up  this  claim  to  abrogate 
treaties  previously  concluded,  they  had 
offered  a  studied  insult  to  his  majesty,  by 
ordering  his  ambassador  to  (^uit  Paris,  and 
proposing  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  couriers.  **The 
question,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  ^Ms  not, 
how  much  will  you  ffive  for  peace ;  but 
how  much  disgrace  wul  you  suffer  at  the 
outset?  how  much  degradation  you  will 
submit  to  as  a  preliminary  t  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, then,  are  we  to  persevere  in 
the  war,  with  a  spirit  and  energy  worthy 
of  the  British  name,  and  of  the  British 
character?  or  are  we,  by  sending  couriers 
to  Paris,  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet 
of  a  stubborn  and  supercilious  government, 
to  yield  to  what  they  may  require,  and  to 
submit  to  whatever  they  impose  ?  I  hope 
there  is  not  a  hand  in  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils which  would  sign  the  proposal ;  that 
there  is  not  a  heart  in  this  house  that  would 
sanction  the  measure ;  and  that  there  is  not 
an  individual  in  the  British  dominions  who 
would  act  as  the  courier." 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  maintained  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  minister's  splendid 
oration  was  to  admit,  that  we  had  been 
four  years  engaged  in  a  war,  unprecedented 
in  expense,  both  in  men  and  in  money,  and 
that  we  had  done  nothing ;  that  in  fact  the 
enemy,  instead  of  being  humbled  and 
mined,  as  had  been  so  often  and  so  confi- 
dently foretold,  had  now  become  more 
unreasonable  and  dictatorial  in  their  pre- 
tensions than  ever.  "  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  fatal  contest,"  said  Mr. 
Fox,  '*  with  what  earnestness  did  I  labour 
to  persuade  this  house  of  the  propriety  of 
sending  an  ambassador  to  rans;  who 
might  certainly  have  treated  with  every 
prospect  of  success ;  but  those  efforts  were 
wholly  unavailing :  and,  when  it  is  asserted 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  was  dismissed  in  a 
way  altogether  unprecedented,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  must  surely  have 
forgotten  the  manner  in  which  M.  Chau- 
Yehn  was  sent  from  this  country.  The 
sine  qua  non,  with  respect  to  Belgium,  was 
evidently  the  cause  of  the  abrupt,  though 
perhaps  not  the  unexpected  issue  of  Lord 
Kfalmesbury's  negotiation.  But  are  we 
likely,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  hundred 
Jiousand  more  lives,  and  a  hundred  mil- 
lions more  money,  to  effect  the  recovery  of 
Belf^um  by  force  of  arms  from  the  French  1 
Will  the  minister  declare,  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  war  is  continued,  and  peace  inde- 
finitely removed,  upon  that  hopeless  con- 
tingency?   And  after  all,  was  the  unperial 


court  a  party  to  this  demand  ?  No ;  it  was 
a  sine  qua  non,  made  in  a  matter  which 
primarily  concerned  the  emperor,  but  to 
which  he  had  never  focmally  assented; 
and  which  we  did  not  know  whether  he 
himself  would  insist  upon."  Mr.  Fox  con- 
cluded a  most  luminous  and  masterly  speech 
by  proposing  an  address  to  the  throne,  re- 
commending ^'that  his  majesty's  faithful 
commons  should  proceed  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  who 
had  involved  this  nation  in  her  present 
misfortunes,  and  produced  the  failure  of  the 
late  negotiations."  This  amendment  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority ;  there  ap- 
pearing for  the  original  motion,  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve;  and  for  the  amended 
address,  only  thirty>six  voices.  The  same 
fate  awaited  a  similar  motion  made  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  Lord  Oxford. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  house  of 
commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  take  into  consideration  that  part  of  his 
majesty's  speech  which  alluded  to  the 
preparations  making  by  the  enemy  to  in- 
vade these  kingdoms.  In  addition  to  the 
naval  force  now  actually  employed,  and 
which  the  premier  declared  to  oe  more  for- 
midable than  had  ever  existed  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history,  he  proposed,  first, 
a  levy  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  from  the 
different  parishes,  for  the  sea-service,  and 
for  recruiting  the  regular  regiments  of  the 
line:  his  second  proposal  was  to  raise  a 
supplementary  militia,  to  consist  of  sixty 
thousand  men;  not  to  be  immediately 
called  out,  but  to  be  enrolled,  ofilicered,  and 
completely  trained,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
serve  their  country  in  a  moment  of  danj^er ; 
and  his  third  military  project  was  to  raise  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand  irregular  cavalry — 
every  person  who  kept  ten  horses  to  provide 
one  horse  and  one  norseman ;  those  who 
kept  more  than  ten  horses,  to  provide  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  those  who  kept 
fewer,  to  form  themselves  into  classes,  and 
decide  who,  at  the  common  expense,  should 
provide  the  horse  and  the  horseman.  These 
several  propositions,  having  received  the 
sanction  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament, 
passed  into  laws  early  in  the  session  ;  but 
the  plan  for  raising  the  irregular  cavalry 
force  being  found  difficult  of  application, 
the  measure  was  superseded  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  numerous  volunteer  corps  of 
yeoman  cavalry,  which  pressed  forward  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  During  this 
session,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  for  raising  and  imbodying  a  militia 
force  in  Scotland,  which  passed  into  an 
act  without  parliamentary  opposition,  but 
which  was  so  much  resisted  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  it  was  meant  to  operate, 
that  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  in  the 
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first  instance,  only  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Windham,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  men  were 
voted  for  the  land  service,  for  the  year 
1797  ;  and  soon  afterwards  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  seamen  and  marines 
for  the  navy.  In  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber, tie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  made 
his  annual  financial  statement,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  eighteen  millions  would  be 
wanted,  by  way  of  loan,  exclusive  of  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  exchequer  bills,  and 
about  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  vic- 
tualling, transport,  and  naval  bills.  This 
loan  was  followed  by  a  second,  during  the 
same  session  of  parliament,  amounting  ta 
eighteen  millions,  comprehending  a  great 
variety  of  deficiencies,  and  includmg  a  vote 
of  credit  for  three  millions  to  be  remitted 
to  the  emperor. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  Great  Bri- 
tain had  the  aspect  of  public  afiairs  assumed 
a  more  gloomy  and  dispirited  complexion 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
«4797.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  had  just 
been  made  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  distress- 
ing beyond  all  example;  national  credit 
seemed  to  totter  to  its  fall ;  rebellion  was 
ready  to  burst  out  in  the  sister  island  ;  and 
while  foreign  invasion  threatened  the  Bri- 
tish shores,  the  defenders  of  Britain  upon 
her  favourite  element  refused' to  obey  orders 
issued  for  her  defence,  and  threatened  to 
turn  their  mutinous  arms  against  their  na- 
tive country. 

The  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  the 
.national  aebt  had  created  an  alarm  amongst 
many  of  the  proprietors  of  the  public  funds ; 
and,  under  this  impression,  sums  to  a  great 
amount  were  sold  out  of  the  stocks,  and 
vested  in  other  securities.  In  the  course 
of  the  war,  the  bank  had  advanced  immense 
sums  to  the  government,  far  beyond  its 
.  usual  advances  to  the  public  treasury ;  and 
as  a  considerable  part  of  these  consisted 
of  remittances  to  foreign  powers,  especially 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  made  m  coin, 
and  not  in  notes,  the  ^old  and  silver  in  the 
bank  were  greatly  diminished.  The  natural 
consequences  of  this  procedure  had  been 
long  foreseen  by  the  directors  of  the  bank ; 
and  as  early  as  the  year  1795  they  had 
express^  to  Mr.  Pitt  their  expectations, 
**thai  ne  would  arrange  his  finances  for 
the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend 
on  any  farther  assistance  from  the  bank.*'* 
.  This  remonstrance  they  repeated  on  the 
9th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  and  again 
reiterated  in  the  year  1796,  but  they  siill 
continued  to  afford  large  accommodiitions  to 
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the  treasury.  In  the  beflrinning  of  1797,  the 
minister  requested  still  further  advances, 
and  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
loan,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  beyond  the 
accommodation  to  the  English  treasury, 
would  be  wanted  for  Ireland.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  the  governor  of  the  bank  in- 
formed Mr.  Pitt,  '^  that  under  the  present 
state  of  the  bank's  accommodation  to  go- 
vernment here,  to  agree  with  his  recjuest, 
of  makinff  a  further  advance  of  one  million 
five  hunored  thousand  pounds,  as  a  loan  to 
Ireland,  would  threaten  ruin  to  the  bank, 
and  most  probably  brings  the  directors  to 
shut  up  their  doors."  This  correspondence 
sufficiently  shows  the  idea  entertained  by 
the  bank-directors,  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  their  establishment ;  but  besides 
the  remittance  of  specie,  and  the  advances 
made  to  government,  another  cause  pow- 
erfully co-operated  to  produce  the  alarming 
derangement  in  the  anairs  of  the  nation^ 
bank  :  the  dread  of  invasion,  which  at  this 
time  pervaded  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
had  induced  the  capitalists,  as  well  as  the 
more  opulent  farmers  and  traders,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis,  to  withdraw 
their  money  from  the  hands  of  the  country 
bankers,  with  whom  thev  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  deposite  it ;  and  the  run  upon  the 
provincial  banking-houses  soon  extended 
to  the  capital.  On  Monday  the  20th  of 
February,  an  unusual  demand  was  made 
bv  the  holders  of  notes  upon  the  bank  of 
England  for  specie,  and  this  run,  which 
increased  on  the  2  Ist,  became  so  rapid  and 
urgent  on  the  four  following  days,  as  to 
excite  the  most  serious  alarm  at  the  bank, 
and  to  oblige  the  directors  to  submit  their 
situation  to  the  consideration  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  On  the  26th, 
government  foond  it  necessary  to  interfere ; 
and  on  that  day  an  order  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil was  issued,  prohibiting  the  uirectors  of 
the  bank  from  *'  issuinff  any  cash  in  pay- 
ment, until  the  sense  of  parliament  should 
be  taken.'* 

The  consideration  of  this  momentous 
subject  was  brought  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  before  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  first  step  taken  was  to  ap- 
point two  secret  committees,  to  ascertain 
the  assets  of  the  bank.  These  committees 
failed  not  to  prosecute  their  inquiry  with 
all  ima|rinable  vigour ;  and  the  public  ap- 
prehension was  materialljr  allayed  by  tlieir 
reports,  delivered  early  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
on  the  25th  of  February,  the  last  day  of 
paying  gold  and  silver  at  the  bank,  the 
amount  of  the  demands  uponHhe  company 
was  JS13,770,390 ;  that  their  assets,  exclu- 
sive of  the  permanent  debt  due  from  govern- 
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mentf  amounted  to  the  sum  of  dSl 7,597,380 ; 
80  that  there  remained  a  surplus  of  j^,826,- 
890 ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of 
j&I  1,686,800,  three  per  cent,  stock  lent  at 
different  times  to  ^Temment  on  parli»* 
mentary  security ;  which,  being  estimated 
at  fifty  per  cent,  agreeable  to  the  actual 
price,  at  that  time,  of  the  three  per  cent, 
consols,  the  whole  of  the  capital  Tested  in 
Uie  corporation  of  the  bank,  afler  the  pay- 
ment or  all  demands,  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  jg9,627,000.  On  these  re- 
ports, Mr.  Pitt  grounded  a  bill  enabling 
the  bank  to  issue  notes  in  payment  of  de- 
mands upon  them,  instead  of  cash,  agree- 
ably to  the  late  order  of  council  to  that 
effect ;  and  a  clause  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance was  introduced  into  the  act  for  pre- 
venting any  person  from  being  held  to  bail 
who  offered  Bank  of  England  notes  in  dis- 
charge of  a  debt,  though  this  law,  by  leer- 
ing the  creditor  the  option  of  demanding 
cash  in  payment  instead  of  notes,  did  not 
actually  constitute  them  a  legal  tender. 
From  this  time,  the  circulation  of  gold  coin 
almost  wholly  ceased,  and  notes  from  twen- 
ty shillings  and  upwards,  became  the  ge- 
neral circulating  medium. 

Several  animated  debates  occurred  in  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  respecting  the 
embarrassing  situation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank ;  and  me  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
Grey  respectively  moved  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, condemnmg,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  minister's  intercourse  and  concerns 
with  the  bank,  and  attributing  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  company  to  his  negligence 
and  prodigality ;  but  the  proposed  votes  of 
censure  were  rejected  by  large  majorities. 

It  happened,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  in  the  same  year,  and  about  the  same 
period  of  the  year,  that  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending its  cash  payments,  the  national 
bank  of  Vienna  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  a  similar  expedient;  and  his  im- 
perial majesty  found  it  neoessarv  to  issue 
an  order,  directing,  that  from  the  5th  of 
April,  1797,  these  notes  should  be  received 
at  their  full  value,  as  ready  cash,  in  all 
payments  of  trade  and  of  revenue. 

No  sooner  had  the  alarm  created  bv  the 
stoppage  of  cash  payments  at  the  bank  be- 
gun to  subside,  than  an  occasion  of  still 
greater  apprehension  presented  itself  in  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  disaffection,  which  at 
this  moment  broke  out  among  the  fleet  at 
Splthead.  Great  dissatisfaction  had  for 
same  time  prevailed  respecting  the  pay  and 
provisions  of  the  sailors ;  and  m  the  month 
of  February  in  this  year,  several  anony- 
mous letters  were  received  by  Lord  Howe, 
from  the  fleet,  praying  for  his  lordship's 
influence  towards  obtaining  an  increase  of 


the  seamen's  pay,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  provi« 
sions ;  at  the  same  time,  a  correspondenee 
was  going  on  by  letter  between  tne  crews 
of  the  different  ships,  and  a  committee  of 
delegates  was  appomted  to  obtain  a  redress 
of  grievances.  These  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  it 
was  not  until  the  15th  of  April,  when  Lord 
Bridport  made  a  signal  to  prepare  for  sea, 
that  they  began  to  be  suspected  amongst 
the  superior  officers  of  the  fleet.  InstMd 
of  weighing  anchor,  as  the  signal  import- 
ed, the  seamen  of  the  admiral's  ship  aU 
ran  up  the  shrouds,  and  saluted  the  crew* 
of  the  adjoining  ships  with  three  cheei8« 
which  being  iustantly  answered  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  other  ships,  it  became 
manifest  that  the  spirit  of  disobedience  had 
become  general.  The  next  step  of  the  d»- 
leeates  was  to  assemble  in  council  in  the- 
cabia  of  the  admiral's  ship,  i^id  to  place 
the  officers  in  eustod  v,  to  prevent  them  from 
goinp  on  shore.  Here,  a  petition  to  the 
admiral  was  drawn  up,  and  presented  on 
the  spot,  accompanied  with  an  intimation 
that  until  the  prayer  of  the  petition  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  and  a  regulation  of  the 
ratio  of  provisions  took  place,  they  should 
not  quit  their  present  station  ^*  unless  the 
enemy  was  known  to  be  at  sea." 

On  the  18th,  a  committee  of  the  admi- 
ralty, with  Earl  Spencer  at  their  head,  re- 
paired to  Portsmouth,  with  a  view  to  in- 
duce the  refractory  seamen  to  resume  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  their  country; 
and  on  the  23d,  the  admiral  returned  to  ma 
ship,  and  after  hoisting  his  flag,  informed 
the  crew  that  he  had  Drovfght  with  him  a 
redress  of  all  their  grievances,  accompanied 
by  his  majesty's  pardon  for  the  offenders. 
After  some  deliberations,  these  offers  were 
cheerfully  aocepted,  and  every  man  hasten- 
ed to  return  to  nis  duty.  It  was  now  sup- 
posed that  all  cause  of  dissatisfaction  was 
removed ;  but  contrary  to  the  general  ex- 
pectation and  hope  of  the  country,  when  on 
the  7th  of  May,  Lord  Bridport  made  the 
signal  to  put  to  sea,  every  ship  at  St.  He- 
len's refused  to  obey.  This  second  muti- 
ny arose,  it  appeared,  from  a  groundless 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  seamen, 
Uiat  government  did  not  mean  to  accede  to 
their  demands.  A  meeting  of  the  delegates 
was  again  convened,  to  to  held  on  board 
the  London,  but  Viee-admiral  Colpoys, 
having  determined  to  prevent  the  illcleal 
assembly  from  being  held  on  board  bis 
ship,  ordered  the  nmrines  to  fire  upon  the 
boats  as  they  approached,  and  five  seamen 
were  killed  in  the  skirmish  that  ensued. 
The  crew  of  the  London,  irritated  by  this 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  admiral,  now 
turned  their  guns  towards  the  stern,  and 
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threatened  to  blow  all  aft  into  the  water, 
unless  the  commander  submitted,  and  Ad- 
miral Colpoys  and  Captain  Griffiths  were 
both  taken  into  custody  by  their  crew,  and 
confined  for  several  hours  in  separate  ca- 
bins. In  this  state  of  mutiny,  tne  sailors 
at  Portsmouth  remained  until  the  14th  of 
May,  when  Lord  Howe  arrived  from  the 
admiralty  with  plenary  powers  to  settle  all 
differences,  ano  as  his  lordship  was  the 
bearer  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  had 
passed  on  the  9th,  granting  an  additional 
allowance  of  pay  to  the  seamen,  and  also 
of  his  majesty's  proclamation  of  pardon, 
the  flag  of  insurrection  was  struck,  and  the 
fleet  prepared  to  put  to  sea  to  encounter  the 
enemy. 

The  public  saw  with  infinite  satisfaction 
the  extinction  of  this  dangerous  spirit  of 
disaffection ;  but  their  pleasure  was  speed- 
ily turned  into  fresh  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion by  a  new  mutiny  in  another  quarter, 
which  for  boldness  and  extent  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  naval  history  of  Britain. 

The  North  Sea  fleet,  as  well  as  the  ships 
lying  at  the  Nore,  imitating  the  dangerous 
conduct  of  the  crews  at  Spithead,  but 
greatly  exceeding  them  in  the  extent  of 
tiieir  demands,  chose  delegates  from  every 
ship,  and  appointed  a  seaman  of  the  name 
of  Kichard  Parker,  a  bold  and  enterprising 
man,  as  their  president.  The  demands  of 
these  mutineers  comprehended  a  greater 
freedom  of  absence  from  ships  in  harbour— 
a  more  punctual  discharffe  of  arrears  of 
pay — a  more  equal  distribution  of  prize- 
money,  and  a  general  abatement  of  the 
rigours  of  discipline.  On  the  33d  of  May, 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Buckner  was  struck  on 
board  the  Sandwich,  and  the  red  flag,  the 
symbol  of  mutiny,  hoisted  in  its  stead.  To 
the  daily  conferences  of  this  mutinous  usui^ 
pation,  each  man-of-war  sent  two  delegates, 
and  besides  these  there  was  a  committee 
of  twelve  in  every  ship,  who  determined 
not  only  all  aflairs  relating  to  the  internal 
management  of  the  vessel,  bat  instructed 
their  delegates,  and  decided  upon  their  me- 
rits :  and,  as  if  it  had  been  aetermined  to 
give  eclat  to  their  proceedings,  the  dele- 
gates, with  the  rebel  admiral  at  their  head, 
were  allowed  to  come  on  shore  daily,  and 
after  holding  their  meetings,  to  parade  the 
streets  and  ramparts  with  music  and  flags. 
Such  a  rallying  point  of  sedition  could  not 
long  be  tolerated,  and  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Keith  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  at  Sheemess 
put  an  end  to  these  audacious  processions. 

The  mutiny  had  now  risen  to  the  most 
alarming  height,  and  as  it  was  intimated 
to  the  seamen  that  no  further  concessions 
than  what  had  already  been  made  by  the 
legislature  would  be  granted,  some  of  the 
most  decorate  of  their  number  suggested 


the  idea  of  canying  the  ships  into  an  ene- 
my's port ;  but  the  majority  revolted  at  so 
treacherous  a  proceeding,  alleging  that  a 
redress  of  grievances,  as  it  was  their  pri- 
mary, so  it  should  be  their  ultimate  object. 
Notwithstanding  this  disagreement,  the 
crews  of  the  respective  ships  still  conti* 
nued  to  prosecute  their  designs,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  compliance  with  their 
demands,  they  proceeded  to  block  up  the 
Thames  by  refusing  a  passage  either  up  or 
down  the  river  to  the  London  trade,  and  to 
supply  their  present  wants  they  took  from 
a  vessel  three  hundred  sacks  of  flour,  which 
they  distributed  throughout  the  fleet.  On 
the  4ih  of  June,  the  whole  fleet  at  the  Nore 
celebrated  his  majesty's  birth-day  by  a 
royal  salute;  and  on  the  6th  they  were 
joined  by  the  Agamemnon,  Leopard,  Ar- 
dent, and  Isis,  men-of-war,  and  the  Ranger 
sloop,  which  had  deserted  from  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Duncan,  then  in  the  Yarmouth 
Roads.  This  accession  of  strength  swelled 
the  mutinous  fleet  to  twenty-four  sail,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  thir- 
teen frigates.  The  appearance  of  such  a 
multitude  of  shipping  under  the  command 
of  a  set  of  common  sailors,  in  a  state  of  in- 
subordination, formed  a  singular  and  awful 
spectacle. 

Government  in  the  mean  time  were  not 
inattentive  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  perilous  situation  of  the  coun- 
trj,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  offering 
his  majesty's  pardon  to  all  such  of  the  mu- 
tineers as  should  immediately  return  to 
their  duty.  This  was  speedily  followed 
by  two  acts  of  parliament,  the  former  for 
more  effectually  restraining  the  intercourse 
from  the  shore  with  the  ships  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  and  the  latter  for  punishing  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  any  person 
or  persons  who  should  attempt  to  seduce 
seamen  or  soldiers  into  mutinous  practicea; 
but  the  master-stroke  of  policy  was  to  be 
found  in  the  removal  of  all  the  buoys  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  neighbouring 
coast,  by  which  any  large  ship  that  should  at- 
tempt to  sail  away  would  be  exposed  to  ths 
most  imminent  danger  of  running  aground ; 
while  furnaces  and  red-hot  balls  were  kept 
in  readiness  at  Sheemess,  to  rep^  any  at* 
tack  that  might  be  made  on  that  place  by 
the  mutineers. 

The  last  attempt  at  reconciliation  by 
treaty  was  made  through  the  Earl  or 
Nortbesk,  "the  seaman's  friend,"  as  he 
was  called,  who  on  the  6th  of  June  vras 
rowed  on  board  the  Monmouth  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  delegates,  where  he  found  ikd 
convention  in  the  state  cabin,  consisting  of 
sixty  delegates,  with  Admiral  Parker  placed 
at  their  head.  To  his  lordship  they  com^ 
munioated  the  terma  on  which  alone  Uu^ 
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would  give  up  the  ships,  and  requested  that 
he  vrouia  submit  them  to  thekin^,  and  return 
411  board  with  a  clear  and  positiye  answer 
within  fifty-four  hours :  intimating  that  the 
whole  must  be  complied  with,  or  Ibey 
would  immediately  put  the  fleet  to  sea. 
These  terms,  which  were  in  substance  the 
same  as  those  stated  above,  were  accom- 
panied by  a  note  from  Parker,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words ; — 

"  Sandwich,  June  6,  3  RM, 
"  To  Captain  Lord  Northerit, 
**TcHi  are  hereby  authorized  and  ordered  to 
wait  upon  the  king,  wherever  he  may  be,  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  delegates,  and 
are  directed  to  return  back  wiih  an  answer  within 
fifly-four  houn  from  the  date  hereof 

"  R.  Pahker,  Prendeni" 

These  terms,  which  were  submitted  the 
next  day  to  the  king  in  council,  were  re- 
jected, and  the  intelligence  of  their  refusal 
was  communicated  by  Captain  Knight,  of 
the  Inflexible.  All  hopes  of  accommoda- 
tion being  thus  at  an  end,  preparations  were 
making  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws 
from  we  works  at  Sheemess,  but  the  de- 
fection of  several  of  the  ships,  on  the  9th, 
with  other  symptoms  of  disunion  amongst 
the  mutineers,  rendered  the  application  of 
force  unnecessary.  On  the  10th,  several 
of  the  mutinous  ships,  being  reduced  to 
CTeat  exigencies  for  want  oi  fresh  provi- 
Biooa  and  water,  struck  the  red  flag.  On 
the  12th,  all  but  seven  of  the  ships  hoisted 
the  union  fla^,  to  signify  their  wish  to  re- 
turn to  obedience:  and  on  the  following 
morning,  five  out  of  the  seven  remaining 
vessels  ran  away  from  the  mutinous  ships, 
and  sought  protection  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort  of  Sheemess.  All  further  resistance 
was  now  in  vain,  and  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  general  pardon,  the  crew 
of  the  Sandwich  steered  that  ship  on  the 
following  morning  into  Sheemess,  where 
Jdmirai  Parker  was  arrested  by  a  picket- 
guard  of  soldiers,  along  with  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Davies,  who  had  acted  as  captain 
under  him,  with  about  thirty  other  dele- 

fates,  and  were  all  committed  to  the  black- 
ole  in  the  garrison.  One  of  the  delegates, 
of  the  name  of  Wallace,  more  desperate 
than  the  rest,  being  determined  neither  to 
outlive  his  power,  nor  to  submit  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  public  execution,  shot  himself 
dead  on  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers. 
Til  us,  all  resistance  to  the  auUiority  of  the 
oflScers  ceased,  and  the  public  mind  reco- 
vered its  former  composure,  by  the  entire 
ffttinction  of  this  alarming  revolt. 

Tlie  trial  of  Parker  commenced  on  the 
22d  of  June,  on  board  the  Neptune,  off 
Grennhithe,  before  a  court-martial,  consist^ 
ing  of  captains  of  the  navy,  of  which  Sir 
T.  Paisley  was  president.  The  prisoner 
was  charged  with  various  acts  of  mutiny, 


committed  on  board  his  majesty's  fleet  at 
the  Nore ;  of  disobedience  of  orders ;  and 
of  contempt  of  the  authority  of  his  officers. 
The  fiicts  being  clearly  established,  Parker 
was  called  upon  for  his  defence  on  the 
fourth  day  of  his  trial ;  ^fter  commenting 
upon  the  evidence  with  considerable  ability, 
he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  no  hand 
in  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny ;  but 
that  two  days  aAer  it  had  broken  out,  he 
saw  that  a  violent  spirit  had  spread  among 
the  men,  and  he  then  embarked  in  the 
cause,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  vio* 
lence  of  their  proceedings ;  ana  he  was 
fully  satisfied,  that  if  he  had  not  taken  an 
active  part,  the  mutiny  which  had  ended 
so  unfortunately,  woulcl  have  been  attended 
with  consequences  still  more  dreadful.  The 
court,  aAer  some  deliberation,  adjudged 
the  prisoner  to  death ;  on  which,  with  as- 
tonishing composure,  he  addressed  them 
as  follows :  * 

"  I  bow  to  your  aentenoe  with  all  due  submis- 
tion,  being  convinced  I  have  acted  under  the 
dictates  of  a  good  conscience.  God,  who  knows 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  will,  I  hope,  receive  me. 
I  hope  that  my  death  will  atone  to  the  country; 
and  that  those  brave  men  who  have  acted  with 
me  will  receive  a  general  pardon ;  I  am  satisfied 
they  will  all  then  return  to  their  duty  with  alao* 
rity." 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Parker  was  exe- 
cuted on  board  the  Sandwich,  and  met  his 
fate  with  fortitude.  A  great  number  of 
the  other  mutineers  received  sentence  of 
death,  and  many  of  the  ringleaders  were 
executed ;  while  some  of  the  minor  offend- 
ers atoned  for  their  crime  by  undergoing  a 
public  whipping ;  and  all  those  on  whom 
sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced, 
without  being  carried  into  effect,  expe- 
rienced the  royal  clemency,  after  the  splen- 
did naval  victory  obtained  by  Admiral  Dun- 
can. 

The  distracted  state  of  Ireland,  at  this 
period,  engaged  a  considerable  share  of 
public  attention,  both  in  parliament  and  in 
the  country.  Ever  since  the  recall  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  discontents  had  continued 
to  increase,  and  at  the  present  moment 
several  parishes,  baronies,  and  even  coun- 
ties, were  declared  to  be  out  of  the  king^s 
peace.  Impressed  with  the  gloomy  consi- 
derations which  such  a  state  of  things 
naturally  suggested,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  moved  in  the  house  of 
lords  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying 
**  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
interpose  his  paternal  interference,  to  re- 
move the  discontents  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  and  created  the  most  serious  alarm 
for  that  country,  and  for  the  dearest  inte- 
rests of  Britain.**  His  lordship  conceived 
the  present  motion  to  relate  to  a  matter  of 
common  concern  and  mutual  interest,  upoo 
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which  both  coontries  had  a  right  to  stand 
forward ;  and  to  prove  the  influence  of  the 
British  cabinet  over  the  councils  of  Ire- 
land, if  that  could  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
he  adverted  to  the  recall  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam,  at  a  period  when  all  Ireland  applaud- 
ed the  wisdom  of  his  measures — ^when 
that  country  afforded  the  fairest  prospect  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  surest  pledge  of  assist- 
ance and  support  to  the  empire.  Lord 
Grenville,  in  reply,  insisted  that  the  pre- 
sent motion  could  not  be  adopted  without 
tearing  asunder  every  bond  or  union,  and 
breaking  the  solemn  contract  subsisting 
between  the  two  countries.  Instead  of 
remedying  discontents,  the  motion  now 
submitted  to  the  house  would  increase 
them,  and  induce  the  Irish  to  imagine  that 
their  own  legislature  was  re^rdless  of 
their  welfare.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  could 
neveib  concede  to  the  noble  secretary,  that 
this  country  ought  not  to  stve  an  opinion 
upon  the  public  situation  of  Ireland.  Such 
interference,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
evils  from  boUi,  was  as  proper  as  the  right 
was  clear ;  and  if  ever  it  was  expedient  to 
exercise  that  right,  it  was  at  this  period  of 
awful  portent,  when  storms  and  tempests 
impended  over  the  country,  and  when  the 
legislature  was  called  upon  by  their  duty 
to  exert  every  effort  of  human  wisdo^  to 
avert  the  danger  which  threatened  the  em- 
pire. The  Earl  of  Liverpool  contended 
that  the  evils  complained  of,  if  they  had 
really  any  existence,  ought  to  be  remedied 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  not  by  the  British 
legislature,  whose  interference  was  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate,  not  to  remove  discon- 
tent. The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  held 
that  ministers  were  prosecuting  a  system 
in  Ireland  that  Would,  in  its  consequences, 
shake  the  British  empire  to  its  centre. 
**  Give,*'  said  the  noble  marquis,  **  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  their  rights,  and  you  will 
require  neither  fleets  nor  armies  to  protect 
them.*'  This  debate,  which  was  highly 
interesting  and  animated,  terminated  in  the 
motion  being  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
seventy  to  twenty  voices;  and  a  similar 
motion,  made  two  days  afterwards  in  the 
house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  se- 
conded by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  shared  a 
similar  fate. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
acts  recently  passed,  to  the  prejudice  of 
popular  assemblies,  the  inhabitants  of 
Westminster,  and  of  several  other  cities 
and  populous  districts,  assembled  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  and  numerous 
petitions  were  voted  at  these  meetings, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  ministers.  En- 
couraged by  this  indication  of  public  feel- 
ing, which,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  was  by 
no  means   genend,  the  Earl  of   Suffolk 


moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  Q7th 
of  March,  *'that  an  address  might  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  humbly  reqnestiog 
him  to  dismiss  from  his  councils  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  whose  ^micions 
measures  had  deprived  him  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country."  This  motion  wis 
followed  on  the  19th  of  May  by  another  in 
the  commons,  moved  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Combe,  for  an  address  to  the  king,  **  be- 
seeching his  majesty  to  dismiss  from  hia 
councils  his  present  ministers,  as  the  moet 
likely  means  of  obtaining  a  permanent  and 
speedy  peace.*' 

In  favour  of  these  addresses,  it  was 
urged  that  ministers  had  plunged  the  coon- 
try  into  an  unnecessary  war,  which  had 
added  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  to 
the  national  debt,  and  had  imposed  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  six  millions  and  a  half 
annually ;  that  instead  of  restoring  monar- 
chy in  France,  they  had  been  compelled  to 
recognise  the  republic;  that  instead  of 
weakening  the  powers,  or  dismembering 
the  territories  of  the  enemy,  they  had  sal- 
fered  them  to  add  the  Netherlands,  Hoi* 
land,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy  to  the  re- 
public ;  that  Uiey  had  neglected  the  proper 
opportunities  of  making  peace,  and  that 
their  negotiations  for  that  desirable  object 
had  been  conducted  with  insincerity ;  that 
to  their  profusion  were  imputable  all  the 
embarrassments  that  had  so  lately  distressed 
the  national  bank,  and  to  their  folly  and 
misconduct,  all  the  insubordination  that 
had  shown  itself  in  the  navy ;  the  discon- 
tents  that  prevailed  amon£  the  people  of 
England;  and  the  spirit ofrebellion  which 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  Ireland ; 
that  their  boast  of  having  preserved  their 
country  from  Jacobinical  principles  was 
suppositious,  but  that  the  evils  which  they 
had  brought  upon  the  country  were  real, 
and  would  be  permanent  as  the  govern- 
ment itself;  that,  in  fact,  ministers  them- 
selves were  the  most  practical  jacobins 
in  the  country ;  that  they  had  banished 
gold  and  silver  from  circulation,  and 
taken  up  the  paper  system,  at  the  time 
France  had  laid  it  down ;  that  they 
had  had  recourse  to  arbitrary  measures* 
military  force,  and  pretended  plots,  with 
every  article  of  jacobinism  that  had  been 
previously  practised  in  France ;  and  that  it 
was  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  juries  of 
1794  which  defeated  the  Robespierian 
system  attempted  to  be  established  in  this 
country  by  his  majesty's  ministers."* 

It  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  country  owed  to  ministers  the  three 
greatest  blessings  that  a  country  could 


*  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  speech  on  the 
27tfa  of  March. 
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possess — ^liberty,  internal  tranquillity,  and 
general  prosperity ;  that,  under  their  admi- 
nistration, juries  had  been  inyested  with 
the  power  of  judging  of  tlie  point  of  law, 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  fact ;  that  when 
Mr.  Pitt  came  into  office,  the  funds  were 
St  sixty-foor,  but,  by  his  financial  abilities, 
they  had  been  raised,  before  the  war  broke 
out,  to  ninety-eight;  that  eyen  during  the 
war,  our  trade,  manufactures,  and  a^cul- 
tuzB  had  continued  to  flourish ;  that  it  was 
impossible  for  ministers  to  ayoid  enterin^^ 
into  the  war ;  that  though  the  success  of 
our  allies  had  not  equalled  our  expecta- 
tioQs,  yet,  as  for  ourselyes,  our  success  as 
well  as  our  exertions  had  been  unparal- 
leled ;  in  a  word,  that  we  were  indebted  to 
the  exertions  of  the  present  ministere,  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  French  principles 
amoncrst  us,  for  our  freedom  from  those 
misenes  that  France  had  brought  upon 
other  countries,  and  for  the  internal  tran- 
quillity that  at  present  prevailed  in  our 
own  happy  island."* 
^  The  motion  for  the  address  was  nega- 
tiyed  in  the  house  of  peera,  by  a  majority 
of  eighty-six  to  sixteen  ;  and  in  the  com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  to  fifty-nine. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Mr.  Grey  made  his 
final  motion  relative  to  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, which  he  had  so  frequently,  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  various  modes,  brought 
onder  public  and  parliamentary  discussion. 
He  had  not,  however,  yet  attempted  that 
ereat  desideratum — a  specific  plan  of  re- 
form, at  once  rational,  feasible,  and  bene- 
ficial ;  but  such  was  the  obiect  of  the  pro- 
position now  submitted  to  the  candour  and 
judgment  of  the  house.  The  honourable 
gentleman  solemnly  affirmed,  "  that  he 
sought  Dot  to  alter  any  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  merely  to  obtain  for  the  people 
a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation  in  parlia- 
ment, to  which  they  were  incontrovertibly 
entitled.  He  proposed  that  the  county 
tepresentation  should  continue  upon  the 
same  footing  as  at  present,  but  that  the 
number  of  county  members  should  be  in- 
creased from  ninety-two  to  one  hundred 
and  thirteen;  the  addition  to  be  made  to 
the  largest  counties  in  proportion  to  their 
population;  for  instance,  instead) of  two 
lor  the  county  of  York,  there  should  be 
two  for  each  riding,  and  so  in  the  other 
counties,  where  the  present  representation 
wa^  not  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  po- 
pulation. In  order  to  put  an  end  to  compro- 
mises, counties  should  be  divided  into 
grand  divisions,  each  of  which  should  re- 
turn one  representative ;  the  right  of  elect- 
ive franchise  to  be  extended  to  copy-hold- 

*  Lord  Grenville's  speech  on  the  27th  of  March. 
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ers  and  lease-holdere  who  were  bound  to 
pay  a  certain  annual  rent  a  certain  number 
of  years :  the  remaining  four  hundred  mem- 
bere  to  be  returned  by  one  description  of 
persons,  namely,  householdere:  the  poll 
to  be  taken  throughout  the  kingdom  at  one 
time ;  and  the  same  pereon  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  more  than  one  member : 
the  duration  of  parliament  to  be  limited  to 
three  years.  Upon  this  plan,  Mr.  Grey 
said  the  members  would  hold  their  seats, 
not  indeed  on  the  basis  of  univereal  suf- 
frage, but  of  universal  representation.  The 
qualification  would  be  so  fixed,  that  no 
man,  however  mean,  might  not  hope,  by 
honest  industry  and  fair  exertion,  to  raise 
himself  to  this  distinction."  This  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Erekine,  opposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  supported 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  lost  by 
a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
to  sixty-three  yoices. 

The  session  of  parliament  now  drew  to 
a  close,  and  on  the  20th  of  July  the  deli* 
berations  of  that  assembly  were  concluded 
in  the  usual  manner  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  his  majesty  intimated  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  *'that  he 
was  again  enga^d  in  a  negotiation  for 
peace,  which  nothing  should  be  wanting  on 
his  part  to  bring  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, on  such  conditions  as  were  consistent 
with  the  security,  honour,  and  essential 
interests  of  his  dominions." 

In  the  miscellaneous  events  of  the  pre* 
sent  year,  the  death  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the  age  stands 
recorded — a  roan  whose  talents  as  a  parlia- 
mentary orator  and  a  political  writer  were 
of  the  firet  order,  and  whose  death  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  that  war  against 
"  regicide  France,"  which  his  laboura  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament  had  tended  so 
materially  to  produce  and  to  prolong.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  occurred  at 
his  seat  at  Beaeonsfields,  on  Saturday, 
July  the  8th,  1797,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.* 

*  Mr.  Burke  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the  lit  of 
January,  1790,  and  derived  hia  descent  from  a 
respectable  family ;  his  father  being  by  profesiion 
en  attorney,  in  considerable  practice  m  that  city. 
Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  repaired 
to  London  early  in  life,  and  entered  himself 
in  the  Temple,  where  he  increased  his  slender 
finances  by  writing  ibr  the  newspapers,  and  other 
periodical  publications.  His  first  acknowledged 
literary  production  was  "  A  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society, '  and  his  second,  an  "  Essay  on  the  Sub> 
lime  and  Beautiful."  This  latter  publication  gave 
to  his  talents  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  during  the 
Rockingham  administration  he  was  rho-en  mem. 
ber  of  parliament  for  Windover,  in  Btickingham- 
shire,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  decided 
enemy  to  American  taiation,  unattended  by  repre. 
sentation.    In  punning  his  parliamentary  career 
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During  the  present  year,  Charlotte  Ma- 
tilda, the  princess  royal  of  England,  was 
married  to  Frederick  William,  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Wirtemberg.  The  ceremony 
was  performed,  on  the  18th  of  May,  by  the 

he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  religious  tole- 
ration, both  as  it  regarded  the  catholic  and  pro- 
testant  dissenter ;  and  when  Sir  Henry  Houghton 
made  his  memorable  motion  in  the  house  of 
commons  for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  sub- 
scription, and  from  the  penal  laws,  Mr.  Burlie.  in 
an  energetic  oration,  exclaimedf '*The  dissenters 
unjoy  hberty  by  connivance!  and  whaHis  liberty 
Inr  connivance,  but  a  temporary  relaxation  of 
slavery  T'  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which 
speedily  followed,  he  was  chosen  member  of 
Malton.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  at  the  same  time  was  elected, 
along  with  Mr.  Cruger,  representative  for  the  city 
of  Bmtol,  for  which  latter  place  he  took  his  seaL 
Having  civen  ofience  to  many  of  his  constituents 
at  Bfistol,  by  his  defence  of  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
he  declined  toofier  himself  again  to  their  sufTrages 
on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  1780.  On  the 
admission  of  the  Rockingham  party  into  power, 
Mr.  Burke  came  into  omce,  and  was  appointed 

Kymaster-general  of  the  forces.  This  situation 
held  till  the  elevation  of  Lord  Shelbume  to 
the  office  of  premier,  when  Mr.  Burke  withdrew 
from  the  adminiHtration  along  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Fox ;  but  on  the  appointment  of  the  coalition  ad- 
ministration, ho  was  again  reinstated  in  his  office 
of  paymaster-general.  During  the  existence  of 
this  administration  he  remains  in  office ;  but  Mr. 
Fox's  India  bill  soon^  removed  that  ministry  of 
discordant  materials  from  power,  and  placed  Mr. 
Pitt  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Soon  afler  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Burke 
published  his  celebrated  '*  Reflections,"  the  object 
of  which  was  to  show  that  all  the  measures  of 
the  revolutionists  tended  to  anarchy  and  blood* 
shed,  and  that  the  tremendous  event  which  all 
Europe  had  viewed  with  astonishment,  was  preg- 
nant with  danser  to  I  he  neighbouring  states.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  Burke  was  at  issue  with  his  fohner 
poliucal  connexions,  and  in  a  debate  in  the  house 
of  commons,  on  the  new  constitution  of  Canada, 
he  observed,  that  Mr.  Fox  and  he  had  ofVen  dif- 
fered, and  that  there  had  been  no  leas  friend- 
ship between  them  :  "  but,"  added  he,  '*  there  is 
something  in  the  cursed  French  constitution  which 
envenoms  every  thing."  Mr.  Fox,  in  an  under 
voice,  said,  *' There  is  still  not  less  of  friendship 
between  us."  —  **  Yes,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke, 
<* there  is;  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct ;  our 
friendship  is  at  an  end."  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  sus- 
tained with  composure  all  the  attacks  of  his  poli- 
tical advemries.  was  greatly  agitated  by  this  re- 
nunciation of  friendship : 

«*This,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  ;'* 

but,  soon  recovering  his  self-possession,  be  replied, 
in  terms  full  of  conciliation,  maintaining,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Burke's  former 
political  principles  were  utterly  at  variance  with 
nispresent  views  and  declarations. 

The  parliamentary  laboura  of  Mr.  Buike  now 
drew  towards  a  close ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  which  he  had 
stood  forth  as  one  of  the  principal  accusen,  he 
resigned  hia  seat  in  favour  of  his  only  son.    This 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  presence  of  the 
royal  famil v ;  and  a  portion  of  eighty  thoQ- 
sand  pounds  was  voted  by  parliament  to 
his  royal  highness  with  his  august  bride. 

young  man,  the  object  of  his  venerable  father's 
warmest  solicitude,  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  pending  his  vice-royal^  lo  Ire- 
land, but  his  death,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1794,  put 
a  period  to  his  opening  prospects,  and  inflicted 
upon  his  father  a  shock  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. On  the  death  of  his  son,  the  king  wae 
pleased  to  settle  upon  Mr.  Burke  and  his  lady  a 
pension  for  life.  The  last  eflbrt  of  his  pen  warn 
entitled  '*  Thoughts  on  a  regicide  peace  ;**  a  pro- 
duction that  made  its  appearance  when  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  first  sent  to  France,  to  nefjociaie 
with  the  directory.  Soon  afler  the  publication  of 
this  book,  his  health  be^n  to  decline,  but  hie 
body  only,  and  not  his  mind,  was  aflfected.  The 
lamp  of  life  was  consuming  fast,  but  it  was  not 
violently  extinguished.  The  week  in  which  he 
died  he  conversed  freely  with  his  literary  and 
political  friends,  and  dwelt  particularly  oo  the 
French  revolution,  and  on  the  painful  separation 
from  admired  friends  which  it  had  occasioned ;  he 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  conscious  rectitude  of 
his  intentions,  and  entreated,  if  he  had  by  an  un- 
guarded asperity  ^iven  offence,  that  they  would 
pardon  his  infirmity.  The  last  sul^ects  of  hie 
literary  attention  were  **the  inculcations  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  guiding  to  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness ;"  and  during  his  last  illness  he  frequently 
declared  his  thorouffh  oelief  of  the  Christian  reh- 
gioii.  He  appeared  neither  to  wish  nor  to  dreed, 
but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await  the  appointed 
hour  of  dissolution,  and  afler  a  roost  interesting 
and  tender  conversation  with  his  young  friend 
Mr.  Nagle,  he  faintly  uttered  **God  bless  you'*-~ 
fell  back,  and  breathed  his  last. 

That  Mr.  Burke  possessed  abilities  of  the  first 
order  will  be  universally  admitted :  he  had  « 
great  compass  of  mind,  a  large  share  of  leamins* 
and  a  never-failing  stream  of  eloquence,  f^ 
adorned  every  subject  that  came  unoer  his  ofaser* 
vation,  and  enlivened  every  speech  he  delivered, 
with  the  aycurskms  of  fimcy  and  the  charms  of 
imagery.  His  (]uick  sensibility,  however,  rendered 
his  temper  irritable ;  and  lus  contentions  in  active 
politics  called  that  infirmity  forth  much  more  fre- 
quently than  it  would  have  been  produced  in 
calmer  situations.  His  invectives,  both  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  were  so  biuer  and  severe,  that 
they  seemed  to  argue  a  malufnity  of  disposition, 
though  they  proceeded  only  from  an  ardency  of 
feeling.  Hit  political  principles  were  more  fa- 
vouraole  to  the  claims  of  the  privileged  order* 
than  to  popular  freedom,  and  he  was  a  tory  in 
principle  wnen  he  was  a  whig  in  political  coooei- 
lons.  In  the  relations  of  private  life  his  conduct  waa 
highly  meritorious:  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
tender,  judicious,  and  indulgent  father,  a  sincere 
friend  ;  at  once  fbrvid  and  active,  a  liberal  ma^ 
ter,  and  a  zealous  and  bountiful  patron.  His  poli- 
tical conduct  in  the  early  and  later  periods  or  hie 
life  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  direct  oppoaition, 
but  his  panegyrists  say.  ^'that  he  preserved  his 
consistency  l^  varying  his  means  to  secure  *die 
unity  of  his  ends,  and  that  when  the  equipoise  of 
the  state  vessel  was  endangered  by  overlueding  it 
on  one  side,  he  carried  the  weight  of  hia  poweie 
to  the  other."— i)r.  BisteL 
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No  fact  can  be  more  capable  of  demon- 
stratioo,  than  that  all  the  heroism  of  pub- 
.ic  virtue  of  revolutionary  France  is  to  be 
found  in  her  military  annals ;  her  civil  his- 
tory affords  a  picture  of  little  except  the 
liojent  collision  of  parties;  and  while  fac- 
tion supplanted  faction  in  contests  for 
power,  almost  everj  principle  which  the 
revolntion  was  instituted  to  establish  was 
forgotten  and  violated. 

The  constitution  of  France,  as  it  existed 
Qoder  the  directory,  and  the  two  councils, 
contained  in  itself  so  many  jarrin?  ele- 
ments, that  it  required  very  little  political 
sagacity  to  foresee  that  the  different  es- 
tates must  soon  be  involved  in  contests, 
Bod  that  another  of  those  struggles  for  as- 
cendency which  had  so  often  prevailed  in 
the  various  stages  of  the  revolution,  was  at 
hand.  In  the  month  of  December,  1796, 
the  directory,  in  a  message  to  the  councils, 
announced  that  the  public  finances  were  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  derangement,  and  that 
unless  an  effectual  remedy  were  speedily 
applied,  the  total  ruin  of  the  republic  might 
be  anticipated.  To  this  gtoomy  communi- 
cation, the  council  of  five  hundred,  which 
seemed  well  disposed  to  absorb  all  the 
powers  of  the  directory,  coldly  replied, 
**  that  the  alarming  and  desperate  state  of 
the  republic  exist^  only  in  the  message ; 
that  a  severe  economy  would  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  receipt  and  expenditure; 
aod  that  the  errors  contained  in  the  state- 
ment, were  equalled  only  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  directory  in  making  them  pub- 
lic." This  message  was  speedily  followed 
hj  another  not  less  alarmin?,  in  which  the 
directory  announced  a  royalist  conspiracy, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  seize  upon  the 
eity  of  Paris ;  to  overturn  the  government, 
ud  by  help  of  England,  to  place  Louis 
XVllI.  upon  the  throne  of  France.  The 
particulars  of  this  conspiracy  were  laid  ^• 
fore  the  councils  on  the  4th  of  February, 
aad  the  principal  conspirators  were  said  to 
be  one  Dunan,  a  grocer,  and  Brothier,  a 
priest,  assisted  by  two  persons  of  the  name 
of  Lavilleurnoy  and  Poly.  The  trial  and 
conviction  of  the  conspirators,  by  a  military 
tribunal,  soon  afterwards    followed,  and 


sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  them ; 
but  upon  Dunan's  making  a  confession  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  the  throne  by  the 
help  of  the  two  councils,  and  implicating 
upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  members 
of  these  bodies  in  the  revolutionary  design, 
he  obtained  a  free  pardon  for  himself  and 
his  associates. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  period  approached 
when  one-third  of  the  legislative  body  was 
to  be  changed,  and  on  the  5th  of  March  the 
two  councils  drew  the  lots  which  were 
to  deprive  that  proportion  of  members 
of  their  seats.  On  the  approach  of  the 
election  the  whole  nation  was  agitated 
by  the  efforts  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions ;  and  a  law  proposed  by  the  directory 
was  enacted,  after  violent  opposition  in  the 
councils,  that  an  oath  should  be  taken  by 
the  electors  previous  to  the  discharge  of 
their  functions,  b^  which-  they  should  so- 
lemnly enga^  to  defend  the  republic  and 
the  constitution  against  the  attacks  of  the 
royalist  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  against 
the  mountain  party  on  the  other.* 

The  elections  for  the  most  part  were  con- 
ducted with  exemplary  moderation,  and  oa 
the  20th  of  May,  the  new  third  entered 
upon  their  public  duties,  when  General 
Pichegru  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  Barbe  Marbois 
president  of  Uie  conncil  of  ancients.  The 
day  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  two  coun- 
cils, the  directory  decided  the  change  of  one 
of  their  own  body,  and  Le  Toumeur  having 
drawn  the  lot  which  disrobed  him  of  the 
directorial  purple,  his  place  was  supplied 
by  Barthelemi,  the  successful  and  enlight- 
ened negotiator  at  Basle.  On  the  18th,  a 
decree  was  proposed  by  the  committee  of 
finance,  and  passed  by  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  the  object  of  which  was  to  take 
the  whole  power  of  the  purse  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  directory.  The  executive  and 
and  the  legislative  bodies  were  now  in  a 
state  of  open  hostility.    The  conduct  of  the 

*  The  oath  prescribed  was  in  these  terms : — **  I 
promise  attacnment  and  fidelity  to  the  republic 
and  the  constitution  of  the  third  year,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  defend  them  with  all  my  power  i 
the  attacks  of  royalty  and  anarchy." 
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directory  was  severely  canvassed  in  the 
councils,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  colonies,  to  their  treat- 
ment of  the  American  states,  and  to  their 
violation  of  liberty,  by  submitting  private 
letters  to  official  inspection.  Nor  aid  the 
conduct  of  General  Bonaparte  himself,  in 
his  proceedings  towards  Venice,  pass  with- 
out censure ;  and  it  was  probably  to  this  cir- 
camstance,  that  the  directory  was  indebted 
for  their  ultimate  triumph  over  the  councils. 
At  this  period,  the  estates  and  privileges  of 
citizens  were  restored  to  the  Prince  of  Conti 
and  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  two  councils  ;  and  a 
decree  for  reinstating  the  relations  of  emi- 
grants in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
property,  and  another  in  favour  of  banished 
priests,  were  introduced  into  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
that  assembly.  These  enactments  gave 
^atumbraore  to  the  directory,  while  the  ad- 
herents of  the  conflicting  parties  began  to 
form  themselves  into  clubs,  and  to  distin- 
guish themselves  b^  party-coloured  dresses. 
The  lar^e  concessions  made  to  the  emi- 
grants and  priests  animated  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  loyalists,  and  when  combined 
with  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  directory  and  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  gave  them  the  most  confident  hopes 
of  the  near  approach  of  a  counter-revolution. 
Unfortunately  for  the  party  in  opposition  to 
the  directory,  the  discontent  and  suspicion 
excited  by  their  measures  had  reached  the 
army  ;  and  the  French  troops  in  Italy,  under 
Bonaparte,  having  led  the  wav  in  address- 
ing the  directory,  their  example  was  speed- 
ily followed  by  all  the  other  armies  of  the 
republic :  in  these  addresses,  *^  the  defend- 
ers of  their  country  lamented  the  violation 
of  the  constitution,  the  dcCTadation  of  the 
government,  the  return  of  the  emigrants, 
and  the  favoured  protection  afforded  to  non- 
juring  priests ;"  and  that  from  the  division 
of  Massena  concluded  in  these  intelligible 
words  : — "  Does  the  road  to  Paris  present 
more  obstacles  than  that  to  Vienna  i  No  ! 
it  will  be  opened  to  us  by  the  republicans, 
who  have  remained  faithful  to  liberty.*' 
Matters  were  now  approaching  rapidly  to  a 
crisis ;  and  though  it  might  be  difficult  to 
say  how  the  contest  would  end,  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  that  another  great 
political  explosion  was  at  hand.  The  di- 
rectory, having  placed  Talleyrand  Perigord 
in  the  situation  of  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  being  emboldened  by  the  assu- 
rances of  support,  so  recently  received  from 
the  armies,  determined  to  crush  all  opposi- 
tion by  the  complete  destruction  ot  their 
opponents.  The  execution  of  this  duty 
was  confided  to  General  Augerean,  a  bold 
and  active  officer,  who  had  lately  been  de- 


spatched from  Italy  by  General  Bonaparte, 
under  the  pretext  of  convoying  to  Paris  some 
standards  taken  from  the  enemy. 

The  members  of  opposition  were  now 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  E arlv 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (4th 
of  September,  1797),  the  alarm-gun  was 
fired  by  order  of  the  majority  of  the  direc- 
tory ;  for  Barthelemi,  refusing  to  concur  in 
these  violent  measores,  had  been  put  under 
arrest,  while  Oarnot  effected  his  esc^e. 
General  Angereau,  who  had  received  in- 
structions to  surround  the  hall  of  the  coun- 
cils with  a  military  force,  first  repaired  to  the 
barracks  of  the  legislative  guard,  where  he 
assured  them  he  came  only  to  preserve  the 
constitution,  and  to  save  the  republic  from 
a  conspiracy  of  royalists.  Toe  soldiers 
with  one  accord  answered  this  artful  address 
with  shouts  of  '*  Five  la  Bepublique  /''  and 
declared  their  readiness,  in  contempt  of  the 
expostulations  of  Ramel  their  commander, 
to  obey  his  orders  and  unite  in  his  purpose. 
Thus  reinforced,  Augerean  entered  the  hall 
of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  where  he 
found  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  engaged 
in  close  consultation,  and  tardily  deliberat- 
ing on  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  emer- 
gency. Witn  his  own  hand,  Augereaa 
seized  upon  General  Pichegru,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and,  after  ordering  the 
general  and  eighteen  others  of  the  conspi- 
rators, as  they  were  called,  to  be  committed 
to  the  temple,  he  dissolved  the  assembly, 
and  affixed  seals  to  the  doors  of  the  hall. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  publish* 
ed  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the 
council  of  five  hundred  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  the  Odeon,  formerly  a  public  thea- 
tre. The  next  day,  a  committee  of  public 
safety,  nominated  by  the  directory,  having 
been  chosen,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  the  re- 

f sorter,  ascended  the  tribune,  and  made  a 
ong  oration,  to  prove  '*  that  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  opposition  party  in  the  coun- 
cil could  have  no  other  object  than  the  re- 
storation of  royalty  ;  that  an  ordinary  tribu- 
nal would,  without  doubt,  declare  the  con- 
spiracy real,  and  punish  the  authors;*^ 
"  but,"  added  the  reporter,  "  let  us  declare 
to  France  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  shall  be 
shed,  and  that  the  scaffold  of  terror  shall 
not  be  erected  anew."  Under  this  specious 
pretence  of  lenity,  he  proposed  the  plan  of 
a  decree,  consisting  ot  forty  different  arti- 
cles, by  which  the  late  elections,  in  not 
fewer  than  ;forty-nine  departments,  were 
declared  null  and  void ;  that  the  persons 
chosen  by  trie  electoral  assemblies  in  these 
departments  were  no  loncrer  to  occupy  seats 
in  the  council ;  and  that  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  their  expulsion  should  be  filled 
br  the  directory ;  that  the  decree  in  favour 
of  the  relations  of  emigrants  was  revoked ; 
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and  that  rixty-five  persons,  indoding  forty- 
two  members  of  the  council  of  fire  hnndred, 
eleven  members  of  the  council  of  ancients, 
and  the  two  directors,  Camot  and  Barthe- 
lemi,  should  be  deported  (transported),  with- 
oat  trial  or  examination,  to  such  a  place  as 
the  directory  should  ordain  !* 

The  two  councils,  rendered  obedient  by 
their  fears,  tamely  a^cquiesced  in  all  raea- 
anres  proposed  by  the  fiye  tyrants ;  who, 
to  guard  against  the  return  of  a  peril  so 
dreadful,  subjected  the  care  of  the  liberty 
of  the  i>res8,  mr  the  term  of  one  year,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  police ;  and  the  liberty  of 
speech  in  the  council  was  confined  to  the 
privilege  still  generously  granted,  of  ap- 
plauding the  wisdom  and  activity  of  the 
executive  government ! 

On  the  20th  of  Froctidor,  the  council  of 
elders,  who  had  during  the  whole  course 
of  these  violent  proceedings  acted  the  part 
of  mediators  between  the  directory  and  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  elected  Fran9ois 
de  Neufchateau  and  Antoine  Merlin,  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  the  directory,  occasioned 
tj  the  expulsion  of  Camot  and  Barthelemi. 

Amidst  the  din  of  arms  on  the  frontiers. 


*  AAer  a  short  interval,  the  directors  laid  before 
the  councils  and  the  public*  the  confirmatory 
pfoofr,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  conspiracy.  By 
ar  the  most  remancable  of  theee,  was  a  paper,  au- 
tbefilicaied  by  Generals  Bonaparte  and  Berthier, 
puraurting  to  De  minutes  of  a  conversation,  held  by 
Bi.  a*Entragues,  an  agent  of  Louis  XVllI.  at  Ve* 
niee,  viith  the  Count  Montgaillard.  an  emigrant  of 
distinction,  relative  to  die  designs  at  all  times  carry- 
Dig  on.  with  more  or  less  activity,  for  eflbcting  a 
connter-revolution.  From  this  document,  it  appears 
that  Pichegni,  who  had  at  that  period  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army,  afler  objecting  to  a  plan 
proposed  by  Montgalliard,  for  joining  his  army  to 
dut  of  the  Prince  of  Cond&,  and  marching  forth- 
with to  Paris,  proposed  to  pot  the  strong  places  on 
the  fiontier  into  the  hands  of  the  most  confidential 
officen  of  Louis,  to  proclaim  the  kin^,  to  hoist  the 
white  standard,  and,  after  uniting  hjs  army  with 
the  forces  under  Wortnser  and  Condd,  to  com- 
mence his  march  to  the  French  capital.  This  pro- 
posal was  declined  by  the  Prince  of  Condd,  be- 
canse.  as  the  author  of  the  minutes  asserts,  **  the 
prince,  equally  proud  and  stupid,  thought  himself 
sure  of  enectinc  the  counter-revolution  in  another 
way,  and  would  not  share  the  glory  of  it  with  the 
Ansdian  general."  But  the  presumption  is,  if  any 
saeh  plan  ever  existed,  that  it  was  the  Austrian 
fHwral  that  did  not  choose  to  share  the  hazard  of 
wach  an  enterprise  with  the  prince.  Many  other 
papers  were  also  produced,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  General  Moreau  to  the  directory,  con- 
taining strong  corroborative  evidence  that  a  plot 
of  ft  very  extensive  nature  was  in  existence,  in 
which  General  Pichegni,  and  many  other  persons 
of  great  eminence,  were  deeply  involved ;  but  a 
cloud  of  mystery,  too  impervious  for  time  itself  to 
penetrate,  hong  over  this  transaction,  and  the  di- 
rectory, whose  object  it  was  to  confound  and  not 
to  discriminate,  under  the  pretext  of  a  horrible  plot, 
fvtty  real  and  partly  pretended,  contrived  to  in- 
volve ail'  their  enemies— jacobins,  royalists,  and 
natriots — in  one  common  ruin. 
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and  the  civil  commotions  which  agitated 
the  interior  of  France  at  this  period,  the 
fathers  of  the  Gallican  church  ventured 
once  more  to  assemble,  in  order  to  delibe- 
rate on  a  plan  to  repair  and  to  cement  such 
parts  of  the  sacred  edifice  as  had  been  shat* 
tered  by  the  rude  and  savage  hand  of  pei^ 
secutinff  poweiVp  The  past  and  present 
state  of  the  church  was  submitted  to  this 
venerable  body.  Among  other  lamentable 
instances  of  apoetacy,  were  enumerated  t^e 
marriaees  of  twelve  bishops ;  twelve  others 
had  abdicated  their  seals ;  eight  had  perish- 
ed on  the  scafifold  ;  one,  the  Bishop  of  D0I9 
assuming  a  military  character,  had  been 
shot  as  a  rebel ;  and  of  the  emigrant  bish- 
ops, no  less  than  forty  had  paid  the  debt  of 
nature  in  foreign  lands.  The  first  act  of 
this  council  was  the-  publication  of  a  sy- 
nodical  letter  to  the  nastors  and  to  the  fiiith- 
ful,  on  the  means  ot  establishing  religious 
peace;  and  another  to  the  bishops  and 
priests  resident  in  France,  who  had  sep^ 
rated  from  the  national  communion.  It  was 
next  proposed  that  a  general  oblivion  should 
cover  all  former  dissensions,  and  that  the 
acknowledged  tenets  of  the  Catholic  church 
should  alone  be  the  prescribed  articles  of 
belief. 

These  proceedings,  unmixed  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  with  all  political  matter, 
did  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  di- 
rectory, who  gave  great  encouragement  to 
a  sect  of  deists  recently  established  under 
the  name  of  Theop/Ukmthropisls ,-  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  direct  oral  board,  Le 
Revilliere  Lepaux,  declared  himself  opeidy 
a  patron  and  protector  of  this  community. 
These  religionists,  rejecting  all  revelation, 
confined  their  worship  to  one  Supreme  B»* 
ing,  offering  in  their  religious  services  the* 
wheat  ear  and  the  bouquet  of  flowers  to  the 
divinity :  and  their  numbers  gradually  in- 
creased, till  at  lenjrth  they  took  possession, 
by  permission  of  the  municipalities,  of 
many  of  the  public  churches— occupied, 
also,  at  other  hours  of  the  day  by  Catholics, 

At  this  period  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  ex- 
travaffance,  and  corruption  pervaded  everv 
branch  of  the  directoral  government,  which 
was  distinguished  only  by  its  tyranny,  its 
imbecility,  and  its  rapacity ;  and  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  the  month  of  October,  1797, 
by  the  American  commissionere  engaffed  in 
accommodating  the  differences  which  had 
so  long  existed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, a  confidential  friend  and  agent  of 
the  minister  Talleyrand  had  the  unblush- 
ing confidence  to  affirm  '*  that  the  directory 
were  jealous  of  their  own  honour ;  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  the  nation ;  and  that  this 
honour  must  be  maintained,  unless  there 
could  be  substituted,  in  place  of  the  rspara- 
tions  demanded,  something  perhaps  mora 
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▼aluable— 4hat  was  money  ! — Ufautdt  Par- 
gent ;  ilfautbeaueoup  de  cTor^m/..— There 
were,"  he  added,  ^*  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
two  millions  of  Dutch  rescriptions,  which 
if  the  commissioners  would  engage  to  take 
as  a  security  for  a  loan  to  the  same  amount, 
it  would  be  a  great  accommodation.  There 
shall,'^  said  he,  '^  be  first  taken  from  the  loan 
certain  sums  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
customary  distributions  in  diplomatic  af- 
fairs, and  these  will  amount  to  about  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  livres."* 
With  such  a  disgraceful  proposal  it  was 
impossible  to  comply,  and  the  negotia- 
tion in  consequence  remained  wholly  sus- 
pended. 

In  the  month  of  November  in  this  year, 
Frederick  William  II.  King  of  Prussia,  de- 
parted this  life,  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
years.  His  character  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  instance  : — He  was  artful,  intriguing, 
selfish,  and  inconstant^-avaricious  of  ter- 
ritory, but  regardless  of  true  gloij.  This 
prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick 
William  III.,  who  was  destined  to  experi- 
ence all  the  vicissitudes  of  regal  fortune 
--in  one  period  of  his  reign  to  see  bis  terri- 
tories torn  from  him  by  a  military  despot- 
ism that  shook  all  Europe  to  its  centre, 
and  in  another  to  contribute  most  essential- 
ly to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  the  total  overthrow  of  that  over- 
whelming tyranny. 

The  election  of  the  new  third  in  the  le- 
gislative assembly  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1798,  and  produced  a  result  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  directoral  body,  that  they  de- 


spatched a  messa^  to  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  complaimngof  the  existence  oFao 
anarchal  conspiracy  to  make  the  primary 
and  electoral  assemblies  the  nursery  of 
future  plots,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  tbe 
council  would  not  permit  men  loaded  with 
crimes  to  sit  in  the  legislature.  A  commit- 
tee was  in  consequence  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  report  upon  this  message, 
which  was  brought  up  on  the  7th  of  May, 
and  by  which  the  partisans  of  the  two  great 
factions,  as  they  were  styled  in  the  report, 
— the  anarchists  and  the  royalists, — were 
excluded  from  the  legislature.  A  decree  for 
annulling  the  elections  in  several  of  the  de- 
partments immediately  followed,  and  the 
control  of  the  press  was  continued  for  an- 
other year.  So  easy  is  it,  when  once  the 
mounds  of  public  liberty  are  broken  down, 
to  follow  up  the  work  of  encroachment. 
About  the  same  period,  Francois  Neufcha- 
teau  retired  by  lot  from  the  directoral  as- 
sembly, and  Treilhard  the  negotiator  was 
appointed  his  successor. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  series  of  re- 
volutions occurred  in  Holland,  under  French 
agency,  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  thousand  troops  from  that  coun- 
try, which  now  found  quarters  in  the  Bata- 
vian  republic.  To  enter  into  the  details 
of  these  intrigues,  which  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple witnessed  with  their  usual  composure, 
would  be  uninteresting,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  all  these  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings terminated  in  the  establishment 
of  a  republican  form  of  government,  cast  on 
the  French  model. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Congr«n  at  Radstadt— -War  renewed  in  Italy — ^The  Pope  overcoine,  and  Rome  proclaimed  a  Repub- 
lic—The French  enter  Switzeiiand— Conquer  that  Country,  and  change  the  federal  Slates  into  a 
united  Republic — The  Attention  of  the  French  Government  turned  from  the  Conquest  of  England 
to  tbe  Invn«ion  of  Egypt — Brilliant  Theories — Bonaparte,  with  an  Armv  of  forty  thousand  Men, 
and  a  Fleet  of  three  hundred  Sail,  embarks  at  Toulon — Conquest  of  the  Islana  of  Malta— The 
French  Forces  re-embark  for  Egypt — Description  of  that  Country,  and  its  Inhabitants— The  French 
attack  and  carry  the  city  of  Alexandria— Rcsetta  taken — Battle  of  Chebreisse— Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids—The Gates  of  Cairo  opened  to  the  Invaders-rCurious  Proclamations  of  the  French  Chieff 


The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  afforded  well-founded  hopes  to 
France  of  acquiring  a  solid  and  advantageous 
peace ;  but  this  bright  prospect  was  soon 
obscured  by  the  disputes  which  took  place 
in  the  different  estates  of  her  own  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
German  powers.  Appearances,  however, 
seemed  at  first  to  augur  a  final  adjustment 
of  contending  claims ;  a  short  respite  from 

*  Vide  **  Official  Narrative  of  the  American  com- 


war  actually  took  place,  and  it  was  presum- 
ed, that  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  least,, 
a  state  of  public  tranquillity  would  succeed 
a  lonff  and  bloody  strife.  This  year,  teem- 
ing with  great  political  events,  was  accord- 
ingly ushered  in  by  the  congress  of  Rad- 
stadt, in  which  it  was  proposed  to  discuss 
and  settle  all  the  disputes  between  the 
French  republic  and  the  German  empire. 
The  emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  Germanic 
body,  in  his  capacity  of  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  tiad  already  acceded  to  the 
demands  of  the  directory,  to  render  tbe 
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Hhine  the  boundary  of  the  commoowealth, 
and  surrender  Ehrenbreitstein  and  Mentz, 
and  it  was  imagined  that  the  system  of  Ba- 
criiices  and  indemnities  might  be  speedily 
adjusted. 

Wiiile  this  assembly  was  coldly  discuss- 
ing the  terms  of  a  pacification,  so  intimately 
connected  with  thei  prosperity  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  hierarchy  which  had  soverned  a 
considerable  part  of  Italy,  and  lor  ages  re- 
flated the  creed  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  mankind,  ceased  to  exist.  The  as- 
sassination of  Duphot,  cktf  de  brigade  in 
the  service  of  the  French  republic,  served 
to  rekindle  that  spirit  of  hostility,  which 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino  was  supposed  to 
have  extinguished.  Duphot  bavin?  repair- 
ed to  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1797,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  espous- 
ing that  sister  of  Bonaparte  who  was  af- 
terwards married  to  General  Murat,  became 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  commotions  which 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  December.  On 
that  fatal  day,  a  mob,  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  persons,  assemblea  at  the  pa- 
lace of  the  French  ambassador,  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte, and  demanded  the  assistance  of 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  papal  tyranny,  as  they  designated  the 
goTernment,  and  establishing  a  republic  in 
Its  stead.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  being  al  to- 
gether indisposed  to  countenance  so  hope- 
less a  project,  despatched  Duphot  to  dis- 
perse the  insurgents,  and  to  prevail  upon 
tlte  papal  troops  to  retire  from  the  precincts 
of  the  ambassador's  court;  but  while  the 
general  was  engaged  in  this  service  he  was 
shot  by  a  Roman  fusileer,  who  discharged 
the  contents  of  his  musket  into  his  body, 
and  afterwards  treated  his  remains  with 
circumstances  of  savage  cruelty.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  hours, 
finding  that  no  measures  had  been  taken 
to  avenge  the  late  outrage,  or  to  provide 
for  the  future  security  of  his  own  person, 
retired  into  Tuscany. 

No  sooner  were  the  murder  of  Duphot, 
and  the  retreat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  made 
public  at  Milan,  than  the  people  exclaimed, 
**  Death  to  the  assassin  pontiff!  Ven- 
geance for  our  deliverers !"  Troops  were 
immediately  levied,  artillery  prepared,  and 
a  declaration  published,  in  which  the  fate 
of  Rome  was  truly  and  confidently  predict- 
ed, and  the  late  events  not  only  detailed, 
but  so  far  aggravated,  that  the  odium  of  the 
murder  of  the  French  general  was  cast 
upon  the  pope  and  his  counsellors.  It  was 
perfectly  clear,  however,  from  every  part 
of  his  conduct,  that  this  disastrous  event 
produced  the  deepest  disouietude  in  the 
breast  of  his  holiness,  and  that  the  only 
crime  of  his  ofilcers  consisted  in  the  re- 
I  of  the  general  who  had  the  com- 1 


mand  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  whose 
duty  it  unquestionably  was,  to  protect  the 
French  ambassador  ahd  his  suite  from  ex- 
cesses of  the  military,  and  the  presence  of 
a  lawless  mob. 

The  directory,  feeling,  or  afiTecting  to 
feel,  a  high  degree  of  indignation  at  the 
insult  offered  to  their  ambassador,  and  at 
the  loss  of  their  general,  transmitted  in- 
structions to  General  Berthier  to  march  to 
the  Roman  capital.  On  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1798,  the  French  army  arrived  at 
that  place,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
containing  the  pope  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  cardinals,  surrendered  on  the  first 
summons.  The  inhabitants,  freed  from  re- 
straint by  the  captivity  of  their  rulers,  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  French 
army,  assembled  in  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
the  ancient  Roman  Forum,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  two  of  the  nobles,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  some  reputation,  planted  the  tree 
of  liberty  in  the  front  of  the  capitol,  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  and  instituted 
the  Roman  republic.  All  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  which  the  Catholic 
worship  is  susceptible,  were  employed  to 
celebrate  this  memorable  victory  over  the 
head  of  its  faith ;  every  church  in  Rome 
resounded  with  thanks  to  the  supreme  Dis- 
poser of  events,  for  the  glorious  revolution 
that  had  taken  place ;  and  while  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter  was  illuminated  without,  four- 
teen cardinals,  dressed  in  the  gorgeous 
apparel  appertaining  to  functions  which 
they  were  fated  soon  afterwards  to  abdi- 
cate, presided  at  a  solemn  TV  Deum  within 
the  walls  of  that  superb  basilic.  The  de- 
posed pontiff,  exiled  from  his  country,  was 
conveyed,  by  order  of  the  directory,  first  to 
Brain^on,  and  afterwards  to  Valence  in 
France,  where  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  terminated  hia 
existence,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1799,  in 
the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of 
his  pontificate. 

At  the  moment  when  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Radstadt  were  ^ving  the 
most  solemn  assurances  that  their  govern- 
ment panted  for  tranquillity,  a  war  was  sud- 
denly declared  against  Switzerland ;  the 
thirteen  federal  republics  of  which,  after  a 
peace  that  had  lasted  for  ages,  were  now 
condemned  to  experience  all  the  horrors  of 
the  most  rancorous  hostility.  The  Swiss, 
attached  from  habit  and  interest  to  mo- 
narchal, were  decidedly  averse  to  republi- 
can, France;  and  some  of  the  cantons, 
Berne  in  particular,  had  not  only  refused 
during  a  considerable  interval  to  recognise 
the  French  republic,  but  had  countenanced 
the  assembling  of  the  emigrant  army;  ob- 
liged the  French  minister  to  quit  Soleure ; 
and  notoriously  violated  the  principles  ii 
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neutrality.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
Year  1797,  certain  menacing  demands  had 
been  made  by  the  French  directory  on  the 
Swiss  cantons  in  general,  but  for  the  cause 
just  stated,  it  was  expected  that  the  thun- 
der would  spend  its  rage  on  Berne;  and 
the  Helvetic  diet,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of 
that  state,  immediately  determined  on  a 
levy  of  twenty-six  thousand  men,  while 
the  armed  force  of  two  cantons,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  de  Weiss,  was  sent 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1798,  into  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  to  suppress  a  popular  tumult, 
which  had  for  its  object  tlie  establishment 
of  a  democratic  government  No  sooner 
did  the  French  executive  learn  that  Berne 
and  Friburg  had  'despatched  a  body  of  sol- 
diers and  a  train  of  artillenr  into  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  than  a  division  of  French  troops, 
which  had  just  returned\from  Italy,  was 
put  in  motion,  and  General  Menard  sent  an 
aid-de-^amp  to  the  head-quarters  at  Yver- 
dun,  with  an  intimation,  **  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  bailiwick  must  be  permitted  to 
organize  a  government  for  themselves ;  and 
in  case  any  violence  was  offered  to  them, 
force  would  be  repelled  by  force."  But 
this  officer  and  his  escort,  Being  probably 
mistaken  for  an  advanced  guard,  were  ei- 
ther killed  or  wounded,  and  the  minds  of 
both  armies  became  more  inflamed  against 
each  other.  The  Vaudois  in  the  mean  time 
adopted  a  democratical  form  of  government, 
and  assumed  the  appellation  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Leman. 

The  cantons  of  Basle,  Zurich,  and  So- 
leure,  wisely  determining  to  yield  to  neces- 
sity, restored  to  their  subjects  all  their  rights 
and  franchises,  and  thus  insured  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  fldelity;  but  the  senates  of 
Berne  and  Friburg,  imagining  themselves 
still  able  to  maintain  their  ancient  tyranny, 
did  not  think  fit  to  exhibit  an  equal  degree 
of  condescension.  The  management  of  the 
war  being  now  confided  to  the  French  Ge- 
neral Brune,  he  entered  the  territories  of 
Berne  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  publish- 
ed a  proclamation,  containing  professions, 
but  too  little  attended  to  in  the  seanel. 
*<  Citizens,*'  said  the  general,  "banish  from 
your  minds  all  uneasiness  relative  to  the 
political  independence  and  integrity  of  your 
territories !  The  government,  of  which  I 
am  the  organ,  will  guarantee  these  to  you : 
its  intentions  shall  be  religiously  seconded 
by  my  companions  in  arms.  Be  free- 
France  invites,  nature  commands  it:  and 
to  enjoy  this  precious  advantage,  you  have 
only  to  express  the  wish.*'  Some  unsuc- 
f*.essful  attempts  were  now  made  to  obtain 
a  truce,  but  a  body  of  the  invaders  having 
advanced  against  the  castle  of  Dornoch, 
seised  without  difficulty  on  that  little  for- 
tress, while  thirteen  thousand  troops  som- 


mooed  Soleure,  which  immediately  opened 
its  gates.  Friburg,  better  prepared  for  Ffr- 
sistance,  determined  to  oppose  the  French ; 
but  Brune,  having  advanced  at  the  head  of 
a  column,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison,  headed  by  Verrer, 
the  avoyer,  who  perished  upon  this  occa 
sion,  took  it  by  assault;  ana  on  the  6th  oi 
March  the  French  army  entered  Berne. 

The  French  had  now  exacted  a  bloody 
retaliation  for  the  insults  ofl!ered  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  the  assistance  af- 
forded by  the  aristocracy  of  Berne  to  their 
enemies;  and  afler  displacing  the  ruling 
families,  changing  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  sending  the  most  violent  of  their 
opponents  into  exile,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
that  contented  with  the  treasures  of  the 
state,  and  the  military  contributions  exact- 
ed for  the  supply  of  the  invading  army, 
they  would  have  retired.  But  the  directo- 
ry, actuated  by  a  selfish  policy,  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland. 
It  was  accordingly  intended  to  change  the 
government  from  the  federal  into  a  united 
republic,  which,  by  means  of  a  close  and 
intimate  union  with  France,  might  be  kept 
in  continual  depe^idence. 

The  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Soleure^ 
and  Friburg,  hoping  to  obtain  an  ascenden- 
cy in  the  government,  hastened  to  carry 
into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  directory  by 
choosing  a  legislature,  and  Aran  was  pitch- 
ed upon  as  the  scene  of  its  deliberations : 
but  the  smaller  states  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  Un- 
derwalden,  Glaris,  and  Appenzel,  attached 
to  the  government  of  their  fathers,  which 
had  for  ages  guaranteed  their  liberty,  and 
secured  their  happiness,  refused  to  send 
deputies  to  the  new  assembly,  or  to  re- 
cognise its  authority.  Having  assembled 
in  arms,  and  appointed  Paravicini  their 
leader,  they  seized  on  Lucerne  and  meuao- 
ed  Zurich;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  spirit  oi  resistance 
among  their  countrymen,  and  by  one  gre^ 
national  eflfort  to  expel  the  invaders,  they 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  the  fortresses  of 
their  native  mountains,  and  took  post  near 
the  lake  of  Zug.  The  French,  now  com- 
manded by  General  Schawenburg,  imme- 
diately advanced  in  great  force  against 
them,  and  commenced  an  attack.  T^e 
leader  of  the  confederates,  perceiving  that 
valour  alone  was  unavailing  against  supe- 
rior numbers,  trained  to  the  art  of  war, 
feigning  to  retreat,  enticed  the  assailants 
into  an  ambuscade,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  complete  defeat  ensued ;  and  thus 
what  the  aristocratical  cantons  with  all 
their  superior  means  had  been  unable  to 
eflfect  was  achieved  by  a  hardy  peasantry, 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  and  warmed 
with  the  love  of  liberty. 
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The  career  of  the  French  was  now  for 
the  first  time  arrested  in  Switzerland,  in 
consequence  of  a  hloody  battle,  during 
which  several  thousands  of  them  had  pe- 
rished ;  and  this  was  soon  after  followed 
by  a  treaty,  in  which  although  it  was 
agreed  to  accept  the  new  constitution  as  a 
bond  of  general  union,  yet  an  express  sti- 
pulation was  entered  into,  that  the  internal 
goyemment  of  the  smaller  cantons  should 
continue  as  before,  and  they  were  at  the 
same  time  exempted  from  all  contribution. 
In  this  arrangement  Underwalden  refused 
to  acquiesce  on  any  conditions  whatever. 
On  this  the  French  marched  a  large  body 
of  troops  accompanied  by  artillery  into  that 
canton,  and  aftisr  a  terrible  battle,  com- 
menced on  the  8th  and  continued  with  lit^ 
tie  intermission  to  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  September,  during  which  clubs  and 
spears  were  in  vain  opposed  to  muskets 
and  bayonets,  and  fragments  from  the 
rocks  to  a  regular  artillery,  the  gallant 
mountaineers  were  overcome;  the  town 
of  Standtz  taken  by  assault ;  the  houses  in 
its  beautiful  valley  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
inhabitants  nearly  exterminated,  and  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex  spared  by  a  furious  and 
inveterate  soldiery.  AAer  this,  all  Swit- 
zerland subscribed  to  the  new  constitution ; 
Lucerne  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive entered  into  between  the  French  and 
the  Helvetic  republics.  But  even  this 
treaty  did  not  restrain  the  rapacity  of  the 
French  directory,  who  still  continued  to 
levy  contributions  and  impose  exactions 
wm  a  most  unpardonable  severity. 

Thus  after  enjoying  the  sweets  of  inde- 
pendence since  the  commencement  of  the 
fonrteenth  century,  when  the  fortunate  issue 
of  a  contest  with  Albert  of  Aastria  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  liberties,  and  remotely, 
perhaps,  produced  the  revolutions  in  Eng- 
land, America,  and  France,  the  federate  re- 
publics of  Switzerland  were  overcome  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  compelled  to  change  the 
form  of  their  government,  and  to  become  in 
effect  tributary  to  a  neighbouring  state. 

As  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain  ap- 
peared too  arduous  a  task  for  the  French 
^  army  of  England,**  General  Bonaparte, 
its  commander,  averting  his  eyes  from  the 
north,  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  east ; 
and  he  who  dared  not  to  rival  the  exploits 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  appeared  deter- 
mined to  imitate  the  more  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  young 
general,  smitten  with  the  love  of  glory,  and 
tmbued  with  high  notions  from  his  early 
youth,  had  formed  plans  of  ^rigantic  mag- 
nitude, which,  trusting  to  his  talents  and 
his  good  fortune,  he  deemed  himself  des- 
tined to  realize.  In  addition  to  these  daz- 
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zling  theories,  it  was  doubtless  suggested 
that  the  loss  of  the  American  isles  might 
be  supplied  by  the  acquisition  of  the  fer- 
tile plains  yearly  enriched  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Delta  and  the 
Said  would  furnish  a  richer  and  more  cer- 
tain harvest  than  colonies,  the  productions 
of  which  were  acquired  by  the  precarious 
services  and  cruel  bondage  of  the  sable  in- 
habitants of  Africa.  But  though  these 
commercial  speculations  might  engage  the 
attention  of  Bonaparte,  yet  the  mind  of  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  was  directed  chiefly  to 
the  vast  acquisitions  and  the  immense 
power  and  revenue  drawn  by  England 
from  the  east :  and  he  at  length  began  to 
consider  Egypt  only  as  the  fulcrum  whence 
he  might  stretch  an  immense  lever  across 
the  Aiabian  gulf  to  overturn  the  empire 
of  Britain  in  Hindostan ;  nor  would  power- 
ful allies  be  wanting  in  the  native  princes 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  to  wage  an  eternal 
war  a^nst  those  who  had  invaded  their 
dominions,  and  almost  annihilated  their 
power. 

The  directory,  eager  to  find  employment 
for  armies  which  the  plunder  of  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy  had  sharpened  rather  than 
satiated ;  and  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
the  removal  of  a  general  in  whose  presence 
all  their  power  seemed  to  be  eclipsed,  at 
length  consented  to  this  romantic  enterprise ; 
and,  although  this  project  was  founded  on 
the  spoliation  of  an  ally,  the  gross  injustice 
of  the  expedition  was  overlooked  in  the 
splendid  advantages  which  it  promised  to 
bestow.  Such  are  the  fascinations  of  am- 
bition, that  although  the  Divan  had  kept 
its  faith  with  the  French  republic  inviolate, 
an  armament  was  fitted  out  for  depriving 
the  Emperor  Selim  III.  of  his  precarious 
but  acknowledged  sovereignty  over  Egypt, 
which  yielded  an  annusu  tribute  to  his 
treasury,  and  supplied  his  capital  with 
com.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ports  of  Mai^ 
seilles  and  Toulon  were  busied  in  refitting 
and  launching  ships,  the  fabrication  of  cord- 
age, and  the  preparation  of  military  stores ; 
and,  while  all  ffurope,  during  the  solemn 
pause  that  ensued,  was  contemplating  the 
extent  and  destination  of  the  armament, 
Bonaparte,  accompanied  b]^  a  few  of  his 
chief  warriors  and  a  multitude  of  artists 
and  men  of  learning,  hastened  from  Paris 
to  the  borders  of  the  Mediierranean,  where 
he  was  joined  by  many  thousands  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  which  he  now,  by  a  bold 
metaphorical  figure,  addressed  as  *^the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  England.*' 

All  the  preparations  being  now  complet- 
ed, Bonaparte  s(t  sail  from  Toulon  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1798,  with  a  formidable  vete- 
ran army,  consisting  of  nearly  forty  thou* 
sand  men,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of, 
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anilleTj  and  military  atores,  and  ieavingr 
Sicily  on  the  lefl,  was  joined  by  a  squad- 
ron of  Venetian  men-of-war,  commanded 
by  Rear-admiral  Brueys,  who  had  proceed- 
ed from  Corfu  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
To  this  officer,  who  had  served  with  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  lieutenant  in  the 
royal  navy,  was  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  and  he  now  repaired  on  board  the 
Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns, 
where  he  hoisted  his  flag,  and  received  a 

feneral  salute.  After  a  passage  of  eighteen 
ays,  this  formidable  armament,  now  con- 
sisting of  about  three  hundred  sail,  inclu- 
ding ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  trans- 
ports, descried  .Malta,  and  at  break  of  day 
the  next  morning,  commenced  a  general 
landing  of  troops  and  artillery  upon  the 
coast,  without  encountering  any  formidable 
resistance.  At  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding 
morning,  the  enemy  had  encircled  the  city 
of  Valetta,  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  the 
French  entered  the  city,  and  became  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  island.  The  Grand  Mas- 
ter Hompesch,  who  had  ranked  as  a  sove- 
reign pnnce,  finding  the  people  destitute 
ofihe  requisite  union  and  constancy  to 
support  their  independence,  quitted  the 
island,  and  received  at  his  departure  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  with 
an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  the  invaders, 
to  allow  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
livres  a  year  from  the  French  treasury,  no 
part  of  which  was  ever  paid.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  Bonaparte  contrived 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  island  of 
IVIalta,  containing  a  population  of  sixty 
thousand  souls,  and  affording  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  stations  m  the  Medi- 
terranean sea ;  while  the  ancient  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  beheld  itself  be- 
reaved of  its  territories,  afier  possessing 
them  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies. 

Having  appointed  a  provisional  govern- 
>ment,  Bonaparte  intrusted  the  care  of  his 
new  acquisition  to  General  Vaubois,  and 
:again  proceeded  to  sea.  After  a  passage 
^f  a  week,  the  armament  arrived  in  sight 
of  Candia,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30tli 
of  June,  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  roads  of 
Alexandria. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  pause,  in 
'Order  to  take  a  view  of  the  country  and  of 
the  people  against  whom  all  this  ^rce  was 
directea.  Egypt  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower:  the  outlines  of  the  former  are 
•formed  by  two  ridges  of  mountains,  run- 
ning along  each  side  of  the  Nile,  from 
S]^ene  to  Grand  Cairo ;  beyond  these  moun- 
tains, on  each  side,  are  deserts,  and  be- 
tween them  lies  a  long  plain,  the  greatest 
nreadth  of  which  is  not  more  than  nine 
'leagues.     Lower  Egypt  includes  all  the 


country  between  Cairo  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north  and  south,  and  Lybiaand 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  east  and  west, 
bounded  by  sandy  deserts;  it  contains 
slips  of  land  fertile  and  well  culttvated  on 
the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  canals,  and 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  that 
tract  of  land  which  is  called  Delta.  It 
abounds  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  bat  partion- 
larly  in  rice ;  and  as  it  was  formerly  the 
granary  of  Rome,  so  it  is  now  the  country 
from  which  Constantinople  draws  its  prin- 
cipal supplies.  Watered  by  the  fertiliung 
streams  of  the  Nile,  the  land  is  never  m- 
low,  but  yields  three  harvests  anaually : 
there  the  traveller  incessantly  beholds  the 
charming  prospect  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
corn ;  and  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  at 
once  present  their  appropriate  treasures  and 
delights.  When  the  French  invaded  Egypt, 
they  found  the  government  composed  of  a 
pacha,  or  viceroy,  sent  from  Constantinople, 
and  twenty-four  beys,  or  civil  and  military 
officers,  who,  being  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  of  the  armies,  possessed  in  re- 
ality all  the  power  of  the  government,  and 
the  pacha  retained  his  office  no  longer  than 
while  he  was  subservient  to  their  designs. 
The  real  native  Egyptians  are  the  Copts. 
These  people,  who  profess  a  species  of 
Christianity,  and  have  a  patriarcn  at  Con- 
stantinople, carry  on  an  inland  trade,  and 
are  employed  chiefly  in  hatching  eggs,  and 
in  the  art  of  raising  bees,  for  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt  have^  been  for  ages 
distinguished.  The  Arabs,  who  constitute 
two-thirds  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  are  of  three  classes :  those  who  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  generally 
marauders  and  pirates;  but  others,  pos- 
sessing various  principalities  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  governed  by  their  shieks,  are 
generous  and  incapable  of  dismiss ;  while 
the  Bedouins,  a  third  description  of  Arabs, 
wander  incessantly  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  have  no  flxed  residence.  The 
Mogrrabians,  or  western  Mahometans,  are, 
next  after  the  Copts  and  Araba,  the  most 
numerous  of  the  intiabitants  of  Egypt,  and 
the^  devote  themselves  to  arms  and  the 
difl^rent  branches  of  trade.  The  Turks, 
the  nominal  possessors  of  the  country,  aod 
once  its  acknowledged  masters,  constitute 
another  race  of  its  inhabitants :  they  for- 
merly occupied  the  chief  posts  which  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  Mamelukes,  or  military  i 
slaves.  The  sword,  the  bow-string,  poison,  i 
private  execution,  or  public  murder,  was  ' 
the  fate  reserved  for  a  series  of  tyrants  | 
chosen  by  these  Mamelukes  in  succession,  j 
and  who  in  general  were  not  permittinl  to  I 
live  more  than  five  or  six  years  ;  no  fewei  | 
than  forty-seven  having  appeared  during  j 
two  centuries  and  a  half.    These  people.  I 
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to  whom  is  intrusted  the  care  of  restraininff 
the  Arabs,  superintending  the  collection  of 
the  tribntes,  and  electing  the  beys,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  singular  paradox  m  natural 
history,  cannot  propagate. (39)  And  since 
the  revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  they  have  in  a  great 
measure  disowned  the  authority  of  the  su- 
blime ports.*  These,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  amounted  to 
ei^ht  thousand  in  number,  and  constituted 
]^e  principal  military  force  of  EgypL 
Their  chier  weapon  consists  of  a  carabine, 
only  thhty  inches  long,  but  of  so  large  a 
calibre  as  to  discharge  ten  or  twelve  balls 
at  a  time :  they  are  mounted  on  horses, 
and  from  the  bow  of  their  saddle  hangs  a 
heavy  mace,  'at  the  belt  are  suspended  two 
pistols,  and  to  the  left  thigh  is  attached  a 
tabre,  which  they  use  in  the  field  of  battle 
with  inimitable  dexterity.  Such  was  the 
country,  and  such  the  people  against  whom 
Bonaparte  now  led  his  veteran  army.  Its 
population  amounted  indeed  to  four  mil- 
uons  of  inhabitants,  but  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  war  as  a  science, 
insufficiently  provided  with  artillery,^  and 
destitute  of  military  discipline. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  admiral  cast 
anchor  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  than  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte  hastened  to  disembark  his 
troops,  and  to  prepare  for  the  attack  of  the) 
once  famous,  but  now  dilapidated  city  of 
Alexandria.  The  summons  to  surrender 
sent  by  the  French  commander  being  dis- 
regarded, he  commenced  his  attack  on  the 
5th  of  July,  and  in  a  few  hours  carried  by 
assault,  with  a  loss  of  only  one  colonel  and 
seventy  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded,  a 
city  that  in  the  seventh  century  sustained 
a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  and  inflicted  a 
loss  of  twenty-three  thousand  men  upon 
the  besiegers.  In  order  to  strike  terror  into 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  preclude  all  further 
rssisunce,  a  dreadful  slaughter  took  place 
among  the  Mamelukes  and  the  Arabs,  after 
the  city  had  surrendered ;  but  it  is  urged 
by  General  Berthier,  in  extenuation  of  this 
enormity,  **that  the  troops  entered  Alex- 
andria in  express  opposition  to  the  orders 
of  their  commanders."!  This  once  famous 

(39)  This  extreonlinory  aBsertfon  has  probably 
Sirhfea  from  a  mutake  of  Mr.  Volnev*8  meaning. 
Hw  expressions  are  these:  "During  nve  hundred 
and  fifty  yean  that  there  have  been  Mamelukes 
in  Rgypf ,  not  one  of  them  has  left  Bubsistins  is- 
sue ;  there  does  not  exist  one  single  family  of  tliem 
in  the  second  generation  yall  their  children  perish 
in  thtjirst  or  second  descent  Almost  the  same 
Thing  happens  to  the  Turks;  and  it  is  observed 
that  rhey  can  secure  the  continuance  of  their  fa- 
miliee  only  by  marrying  women  who  are  natives, 
aJurh  Ike  Mametukes  have  alwawt  disdained." — 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &C.  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

•  Volney*s  Egypt,  t.  i.  c.  7. 

t  Vide  '*  Relation  des  Campagnea  de  Bonaparte 
en  Egyple/'  Ac 


city,  built  by  AlexandeY  the  Great,  three 
hundred  and  thirtjr-two  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  which,  in  its  highest 
state  of  splendour,  contained  four  thousand 
baths,  and  a  population  e^ual  to  the  first 
cities  of  Eutope,  with  a  library,  in  whicn 
successive  kings  had  collected  more  tnan 
four  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  pre- 
sented to  the  disappointed  invaders  only  a 
wretched  and  confused  heap  of  huts,  rather 
than  houses ;  the  streets  unpaved,  narrow, 
noisome,  and  filthy;  and  the  inhabitants 
stunid,  ignorant,  and  barbarous. 

Possession  having  been  obtained  of  Alex- 
andria, General  Dessaix,  provided  with  two 
field-pieces,  was  immediately  despatched  to- 
wards Cairo.  In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte 
issued  orders  for  the  fleet  to  shelter  itself 
from  the  enemy  in  the  old  port  of  Alexan- 
dria, but,  on  sounding  the  channel,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  not  sufiicient  depth 
of  water  for  the  Orient,  and  the  road  of 
Aboukir  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  fittest 
anchorage. 

The  cannon,  cavalry,  and  military  stores, 
having  all  now  been  disembarked,  and  the 
chief  command  conferred  on  General  Ric- 
her, a  flotilla  was  established  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  on  the  Nile ;  and  the  city 
of  Rosetta,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
western  arm  of  that  river,  was  subdued. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  the  main  body  of  the 
army  entered  the  desert,  and,  after  experi- 
encing the  most  terrible  privations  from 
heat  and  thirst,  arrived  at  Dementour.  Al- 
lowing themselves  only  one  day's  rest,  ihej 
advanced  to  Miniet  Salame,  where  intelli- 
gence was  received,  that  the  beys  were  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  an 
armed  flotilla  had  descended  the  Nile  on 
purpose  to  attack  the  invaders.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  Mamelukes,  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand,  were  discovered  near  the  village 
of  Chebreisse,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  Here,  two  separate  and  distinct 
actions  immediately  took  place,  the  one  on 
the  water  and  the  other  on  the  land.  Bona- 
parte in  the  mean  time,  having  advanced 
to  the  support  of  Kleber,  formed  his  army 
into  five  squares,  with  the  cavalry  and 
baggage  in  the  centre.  Impelled  by  their 
natural  impetuosity,  the  Mamelukes  com- 
menced the  attack,  and  were  suffered  to 
approach  within  the  reach  of  grape-shot, 
when  the  cannon  suddenly  opened,  and 
forced  the  main  bodv  of  the  assailants  to 
retreat :  but  some  bolder  than  the  rest  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  met  their  fate  either 
at  the  muzzle  of  the  musket,  or  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Immediately  on  this  de- 
feat of  the  land  forces,  the  village  of  Che- 
breisse was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  flo- 
tilla  belonging  to  the  beys  retired,  after  a 
desperate  action,  in   which  six  hundred 
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were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  ranquished, 
and  only  seventy  on  that  of  the  victors. 

The  French  troops,  pursuing  their  victo- 
rious career,  advanced  through  deserted 
villages  to  Embabe;  where,  on  the  20th 
of  July,  they  beheld  towards  the  left  those 
famous  pyramids,  which  had  braved  the 
storms  of  three  thousand  years,  and  in 
front,  about  six  thousand  Mamelukes, 
Arabs,  and  Fellahs,  intrenched  in  the 
^ain.  Bonaparte,  after  making  the  same 
dispositions  as  at  Chebreisse,  save  orders 
for  a  charge;  and  the  Mamelukes,  after 
making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break 
the  way  through  a  rampart  of  bayonets, 
fell  back  in  disorder,  and  left  the  field  of 
battle  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Gene- 
ral Dugna,  availing  himself  of  the  retreat 
of  the  natiye  troops,  advanced  against  the 
village,  while  two  divisions  under  Generals 
Rampon  and  Marmont  were  detached  to- 
wards the  rear,  and  carried  the  intrench- 
ments  in  the  fhce  of  a  masked  battery  of 
forty  pieces  of  artillery.  A  body  of  Mame- 
lukes and  Fellahs,  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred,  perceiving  their  retreat  cut  off  by 
this  masterly  movement,  took  post  behind 
a  ditch,  where  they  defended  themselves 
with  great  bravery,  but  not  a  single  man 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  French  soldiery, 
being  all  either  killed  by  the  sword,  or 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  Murad  Bey,  who 
commanded  on  this  occasion,  being  forced 
to  retreat,  left  behind  him  four.  Hundred 
camels,  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  prori- 
sions ;  and  the  victors,  who  seized  on  many 
fine  Arabian  horses,  superbly  caparisoned, 
found  all  the  purses  of  the  vanquished  Ma- 
melukes well  stored  with  gold.  This  deci-> 
sive  victory,  obtained  with  the  loss  of  ten 
men  killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded, 
opened  the  gates  of  Cairo  to  the  invaders ; 
the  chief  inhabitants,  hastening  to  the  camp 
of  Bonaparte,  solicited  his  protection,  while 
the  fortunate  chieftain  seized  on  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  pyramids,  and  prophesied 
that  his  exploits  would  not  be  forgotton  at 
the  end  of  rorty  centuries;*  and  in  this  he 
was  not  perhaps  mistaken,  but  it  will  be 
rather  his  exploits  in  Europe  than  in  Afri- 
ca, that,  like  the  stupendous  erections  he 
was  now  contemplating,  will  brave  the  iron 
tooth  of  time. 

Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  address  and 
plausibility,  having  conciliated  the  confi- 


*  **  Da  haut  de  c«  pytamidei,  quarante  siedet 
DOiM  ocmtemplent*'  From  the  lop  of  these  pyr»> 
midi  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  ua. 


dence  of  the  shieks  and  the  principal  fami- 
lies, by  ^proclamations  admirably  adapted 
to  their  prejudices,*  and  having  organized 
a  provisional  government,  marched  against 
Murad  Bey,  whom  he  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Upper  Egypt,  while  Ibrahim  Bey, 
taking  a  contrary  direction,  fled  towards 
Syria;  but,  on  the  return  of  the  French 
general  to  the  capital,  the  dazzling  visions 
presented  to  his  heated  imagination  by  un- 
interrupted success,  were  somewhat  ob- 
scured on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fate 
that  had  attended  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Brueys,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir. 


*  **  You  will  be  told,"  sayt  Bonaparte  in  a  pa»- 
clamation  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
after  tlw  surrender  of  Alexandiia,  **  that  I  oome  to 
destroy  your  religion.  Do  not  believe  it  Be  as- 
sured tliat  I  come  to  restore  your  rights,  lo  punish 
usurpen,  and  that  I  reverence  more  than  the  Ma- 
melukes themselves,  God,  his  prophet  Mahomet, 
and  the  Koian.  If  Egypt  be  their  fam,  let  them 
show  the  lease  that  God  has  given  them  of  it. 
There  were  formerly  among  you  great  cities, 
great  canals,  and  a  great  commerce.  What  has 
destroyed  them  all  7  What  but  the  injustice  and 
tyranny  of  the  Mamelukes  Y  Cadis,  sheiks,  imans, 
md  the  tchisbadiees,  inform  the  people  that  we 
are  the  fiiends  of  the  Musselmans." 

Another  proclamation,  addressed  to  his  own 
army  on  landing,  suflicieotly  showed  that  he  had 
studied  the  Egyptian  character,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  go  any  lengdi,  consistent  with  his 
main  object  of  amoition  and  aggrandisement,  in 
aooommodating  himself  to  their  disposiiioos  and 
institutions.  "The  people," says  he,  **  with  wiioa 
you  are  going  to  establish  an  intercoune,  axe  Bila- 
nometans.  The  first  article  of  their  foiih  is, 
'There  is  no  God  but  God.  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet.'  Do  not  contradict  them.  Treat  their 
mulbs  and  imans  with  rsjipoot,  as  yon  have  done 
the  rabbis  and  bishops.  The  Roman  legkma  pio. 
tected  all  religions.  Tou  will  find  here  oaages 
difierent  from  those  of  Europe ;  you  will  reconale 
yourselves  to  them  by  enstom." 

It  it  said,  on  somewhat  doubtful  anthority,  disi 
in  a  visit  to  the  pyramids  of  Cheops,  on  the  13ih 
of  August,  in  the  company  of  the  principal  muftis 
and  imans  of  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  Bonaparte, 
**  the  beloved  son  of  the  church,"  hesitated  not  to 
make  use  of  the  following  ezpressioni :  **  Gloiy  id 
Allah !  There  is  no  God  but  God ;  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet, and  I  am  his  friend..,. The  divine 
Koran  is  the  delight  of  my  soul,  and  the  object  of 
my  contemplation.  I  love  the  prophet,  and  I  hope 
ere  long  to  see  and  honour  his  v>nib  in  the  holy 
city ;  but  my  mission  is  fint  to  exteiminate  the 
Mamelukes.... Adriel,  the  angel  <^  death,  has 
breathed  upon  them ;  we  are  oome,  and  they  have 

disappeared Be  faithful  to  Allah,  the  A>\eraigD 

ruler  of  the  seven  marvellous  heavens,  and  to  iS* 
homet  his  prophet,  who  travened  all  the  celestial 
mansions  in  one  night.  Be  the  friends  of  the 
fVanks;  and  Allah,  Mahomet,  and  the  Franks 
will  recompense  you." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Nav«]  Coiniitign  of  1798:  Sir  Hontio  Nelson  lent  in  punuit  of  the  French  Fleet;  toacfaee  at  Meita ; 
proceeds  to  Alexandria ;  and  returns  to  Sicily  without  meeting  with  the  Enemy^-Saila  again  tt>  tba 
Coast  of  Egypt— Battle  of  Che  Nile  t  iti  glonoiis  Termination— Influence  of  tlwt  memoraole  Event 


npon  the  cSurti  of  Earope— The  Parte  (feclares  War  against  France— The  King  of  Naples  invades 
-•     "  "^      * "  ,  ■uflen  a  signal  Defeat,  and  is  driven  from  his  Dominions— The  King  of  Sar> 

t  Oitend,  and  its  dinstrons  Result-^ilinorca 


1  Republic, 
dinia  obliged  to  abdicate 
captured  oy  the  British— St  Domingo  evacuated- 

Whilc  the  French  expedition  to  the  east 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  Eng- 
land appeared  to  be  pre-eminently  interested 
in  its  destination.  Positive  instructions 
were  in  consequence  sent  out  to  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  then  stationed  at  Cadiz,  to  select 
a  sufficient  number  of  line-of-battle  ships 
to  defeat  this  armament,  whatever  miffht 
be  its  destination;  and  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  in  his  despatches  to  the  earl, 
says,  *U  think  it  almost  unnecessary  to 
suggest  to  yon  the  propriety  of  putting  it 
under  Sir  Horatio  Nelson.''  This  appoint- 
ment the  gallant  earl  had  already  antici- 
Baled,  and  a  detachment  of  ten  sail  of  the 
ne  was  despatched,  under  Captain  Trow- 
brid^  to  join  the  rear-admiral,  who  had 
previously  been  despatched  to  the  Meditei^ 
ranean  with  a  flying  squadron.  Rear-admi- 
ral Nelson  being  thus  invested  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships,  thir- 
teen of  which  carried  seventy-four,  and  one 
lifly  guns,  determined  to  proceed  in  quest 
of  the  enemy. 

Steering  his  course  towards  Malta,  with 
an  intention  of  attacking  the  French  fleet 
at  Goza,  he  arrived  oft  that  island  on  the 
22d  of  June,  when,  to  his  mortification,  he 
found  that  the  enemy  had  outtted  that  place 
five  days  before  his  arrival,  taking  an  east- 
ward direction.  Conjecturing,  with  great 
plausibilitv,  that  Egypt  must  be  the  place 
of  their  destination,  the  British  admiral 
sailed  for  the  port  of  Alexandria,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  28th,  but  they  had  not  been 
seen  on  the  coast  of  Egrpt,  nor  could  any 
satisfactory  information  be  obtained  at  that 
place.  Still  acting  upon  his  favourite 
maxim,  that  *«  perseverance  in  tlie  profes- 
sion will  meet  its  reward,"  the  gallant  ad- 
miral shaped  his  course  northward  for  Ca- 
raraania;  thence  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and 
after  obtaining  refreshments  and  assistance 
of  every  kina  for  his  squadron  in  the  bay 
of  Syracuse,  sailed  once  more  for  Alexan- 
dria m  quest  of  the  enemy. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Bgvpt,  on 
the  first  of  August,  he  discovered  thirteen 
sail  of  line-of-battle  ships,  moored  in  a 
strong  and  compact  line,  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  the  headmost  vessel  being  close 
Co  the  shoals  on  the  N.  W.  and  the  rest  of 
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the  fleet  forming  a  kind  of  curve  along  the 
line  of  deep  water,  so  as  not  to  be  turned 
on  the  S.  W.  The  British  admiral,  who, 
from  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  had  scarcely 
taken  either  sleep  or  food  for  manv  da^, 
now  ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served,  while 
preparations  were  making  for  battle ;  and 
when  his  officers  rose  from  table,  and  went 
to  their  separate  stations,  he  exclaimed— 
'*  Before  this  time  to^morrow^  I  tftaU  hav€ 
gained  a  peerage^  or  Wutmintter  MbeyJ*^* 

The  advantage  of  numbers,  both  in  ships, 
guns,  and  men,  was  in  favour  of  the  French ; 
they  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
frigates,  canring  eleven  hundred  and  nin^ 
ty  guns,  and  ten  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ten  men.  The  English  had  the  same 
number  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  fifty- 
gun  ship,  carrying  in  all  one  thousand  and 
twelve  guns,  and  eight  thousand  and  sixty* 
eight  men.  The  English  ships  of  the  line 
were  all  seventy-fours;  the  French  had 
three  eigh^  gun  ships,  and  one  three-deck- 
er of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns :  and 
the  eneiny's  squadron  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  French  commissary  of  the  fleet, 
moored  in  such  a  situation,  as  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  a  force  more  than  double  their  owiu 

The  position  occupied  by  the  French  had 
been  already  celebrated  in  history,  as  the 
scene  of  a  famous  combat  between  Au- 
gustus Caesar  and  Mark  Antony,  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  which  decided 
the  empire  of  the  world.  On  the  present 
conflict  depended  the  naval  superiority  of 
two  rival  nations,  the  immediate  renewal 
of  the  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
the  eventual  possession  of  Egypt— perhaps 
of  Hindostan. 

The  moment  Admi^  Nelson  perceived 
the  position  of  the  French  fleet,  that  intui- 
tive genius  with  which  he  was  endowed 
displayed  itself;  and  it  instantly  struck 
him  that  where  there  was  room  for  an  ene- 
my's ship  to  swing,  there  was  room  for  one 
of  ours  to  anchor.  Having  explained  to  hia 
captains  his  mode  of  attack,  and  given 
them  the  general  instruction,  firat  •'  to  gain 
the  victory— and  then  to  make  the  best  poe* 

^  Ufe  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelsoo,  by  Claike  and 
M' Arthur,  vol.  iL  page  77. 
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sible  use  of  it;*'  the  engagement  com- 
menced at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  of  August.    As  soon  as  some  of  our 
Tan  ships  approached  the  small  island  of 
Bequieres,  the  Alert  French  ship  began  to 
execute  the  orders  of  Admiral   Bruejrs, 
which  were  to  stand  towards  the  British 
ships  until  nearly  within  gun-shot,    and 
then  to  manoeuvre  so  as  best  to  draw  them 
towards  the  outer  shoal  lying  off  that  island, 
but  the  British  admiral  escaped  this  de- 
coy, and  hauled  well  round  all  the  danger. 
On  this  island  of  Bequieres,  the  French 
had  established  two  batteries,  but  their  dis- 
tance rendered  them  useless.  As  our  squad- 
ron advanced,  the  enemy  opened  a  steady 
fire  from  the  starboard  side  of  the  whole 
line,  full  into  the  bows  of  our  ships ;  and 
at  twenty-eight  minutes  past  6,  P.  M, 
the  French  hoisted  their  colours.    Captain 
Foley,  who  led  the  British  van  in  the  Goli- 
ath, had  loner  conceived,  that  if  the  enemy 
were  moored  in  line  of  battle  in  with  the 
land,  the  best  plan  of  attack  would  be  to 
lead  between  them  and  the  shore,  because 
the  French  guns  on  that  side  were  not  like- 
ly to  be  manned,  nor  ready  for  action ;  act- 
ing upon  this  plan  of  attack,  he  darted 
ahead  of  the  enemy's  vanmost  ship,  Le 
Guerriere,  doubled  her  larboard  side,  and 
having  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  the 
Frenchman,  moved  on  to  the  Conquerant, 
whom  he  charged  with  tremendous  fury, 
and  in  ten  minutes  shot  away  her  masts ; 
next  followed  the  Zealous,  Captain  Hood, 
which  attacked  the  Guerriere  on  the  side 
next  the  shore,  and  in  twelve  minutes  to- 
tally disabled  her:  third,  proceeded  the 
Orion,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  and  took  her 
station  between  the  enemy's  fifth  and  sixth 
ships;  the  Theseus,  Captain  Miller,  fol- 
lowing the  same  example,  encountered  the 
third  ship  of  the  enemy;  the  Audacious, 
Captain  Gould,  moved  round  to  the  fifth : 
then  advanced  the  Vanguard,  carrying  the 
heroic  Nelson,  and  his  not  less  heroic  Cap- 
tain Berry,  and  anchored  on  the  outside  of 
the  enemy's  third  ship,  with  six  colours 
flying  in  his  rigging,  lest  they  should  be 
•hot  away — that  they  should  be  struck,  no 
British  admiral  considers  as  a  possibility ; 
bavine  veered  half  a  cable,  he  instantly 
opened  a  tremendous  fire ;  under  cover  of 
which  the  other  four  ships  of  his  division, 
the  Minotaur,  Bellerophon,  Defence,  and 
Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of  the  admiral. 
In  a  few  minutes  every  man  stationed  at 
the  first  six  guns,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
Vanguard's  deck,  was  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  three  times  in  succession  did  the  de- 
structive fire  of  the  enemy  sweep  away  the 
seamen  that  served  these  guns.    Captain 
Louis,  in  the  Minotaur,  nobly  supported  his 
friend  and  commander,  and  anchoring  next 


ahead  of  the  Vanguard,  took  ofl^  the  fire  ol 
the  Aquilon,  the  fourth  in  the  French  Une. 
The  Defence,  Captain  Peyton,  took  his  sta- 
tion, with  great  judgment,  ahead  of  the 
Minotaur,  and  engaged  the  Franklin  of  80 
guns,  the  sixth  ship  of  the  enemy  on  the 
starboard  bow,  which  ship  bore  the  flag  tk 
Admiral  Blanquet  de  Chelard,  the  second 
in  command. 

Thus,  by  the  masterly  seamanship  of  the 
British  commanders,  nine  of  our  ships  were 
so  disposed  as  to  bear  their  force  upon  abc 
of  the  enemy.  The  seventh  of  the  French 
line  was  the  Orient,  the  admiral's  ship,  a 
vessel  of  immense  size,  carrying  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns;  this  stupendous  ad- 
versary was  undertaken  by  the  Bellero- 
phon, Captain  Darby ;  while  the  Majestic, 
Captain  Westcott,  who  engaged  the  Heu- 
reux,  the  ninth  ship  on  the  starboard  bow, 
received  also  at  the  same  time  the  fire  of 
the  Tonnant,  which  was  the  eighth  in  the 
line.  The  other  four  ships  of  the  British 
squadron,  having  been  detached  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  French,  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  when  the  action  began,  and 
the  shades  of  night  began  to  close  in  upon 
them  before  they  reached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Captain  Trowbridge,  in  the  Cullo- 
den,  took  the  lead  of  these  ships.  As  he 
came  on  sounding,  the  increased  darkness 
of  the  niffht  had  greatlj  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  navigation  ;  and  suddenly, 
after  having  found  eleven  foot  water,  before 
the  lead  could  be  hove  again,  he  was  fast 
aground,  on  the  tail  of  uie  shoal  of  Be- 
quieres, nor  could  all  his  own  exertions, 
united  to  those  of  Captain  Thompson,  in  the 
Leander,  and  Captain  Hardy,  in  the  Mutine 
brig,  bo^  of  which  came  to  his  assistance, 
get  him  off  in  time  to  share  in  the  danger 
and  the  glory  of  the  action.  It  was,  how- 
ever, some  satisfaction  to  the  mortified  spi- 
rit of  Captain  Trowbridge,  that  his  ship 
served  as  a  beacon  to  the  Alexander  and 
Swiftsnre,  which  must  else,  from  the 
course  they  were  holding,  have  gone  con- 
siderably rarther  on  the  reef,  and  would  in- 
evitably have  been  lost.  These  ships,  afker 
escaping  the  peril  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  entered  the  bay,  and  took  their 
stations,  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  was  the 
whole  fleet,  in  a  manner  that  is  remembered 
with  general  admiration.  At  this  janctnie 
the  Bellerophon,  overpowered  by  the  huge 
Orient,  her  lights  extmeuished,  nearly  two 
hundred  of  her  crew  kil^  or  wounded,  and 
all  her  masts  ^d  cables  shot  away,  was 
drifting  out  of  the  line,  toward  the  lee  side 
of  the  bay,  when  the  Swiftsnre,  which  at 
first  mistook  her  for  a  ship  of  the  enemy « 
but  was  soon  undeceived,  came  up,  and 
taking  her  station,  opened  a  steady  fire  on 
the  quarter  of  the  Franklin,  and  we  bows 
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of  the  French  admiral.  At  the  same  instant 
Captain  Ball,  with  the  Alexander,  passed 
anner  the  stern  of  the  Orient,  and  anchoring 
withinside  of  her  larboard  quarter,  raked  her, 
and  kept  np  a  severe  fire  of  musketry  on 
her  decks.  The  last  ship  that  arrired  to 
conmlete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  was 
the  Leander,  Captain  Thompson,  which  took 
her  station  in  such  a  position  as  to  rake  both 
the  Franklin  and  the  Orient.  The  conflict 
was  DOW  carried  on  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  only  light  to  guide  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fleets  was  derived  from  the 
flashes  of  their  cannon.  The  first  two  ships 
of  the  French  line  had  been  dismasted  with- 
in a  quaner  of  an  hour  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  and  others  had  sufifered 
80  severely  that  victory  was  already  certain 
—-its  extent  was  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion. The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  snips  of 
the  enemy  were  taken  possession  of  at  half- 
past  eight. 

While  the  battle  raged  with  its  utmost 
(bry,  Uie  British  admiral  himself  received  a 
wound  in  the  head,  from  a  piece  of  langridge 
shot,  which  cut  a  large  flap  of  the  skin  of 
the  forehead  from  the  bone,  and  which,  fall- 
ing over  his  only  remaining:  eye,  lefl  him 
in  total  darkness.  Captain  Berry,  on  whom 
the  command  of  the  ship  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  action  devolved,  was  standing 
near  his  admiral  when  he  received  this 
dreadful  wound,  and  caught  him  in  his  arms 
as  be  was  falling.  The  great  eflfusion  of 
blood  oceasiouM  an  apprehension  that  the 
wound  would  be  mortal  :  Nelson  himself 
thought  so ;  and  on  being  taken  down  into  the 
cock-pit,  he  called  his  chaplain  to  deliver 
his  dying  remembrances  to  Lady  Nelson ; 
but  the  surgeon,  on  examining  the  wound, 
prononncea  it  to  be  merely  superficial,  and 
the  gloom  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  whole  crew,  under  the  agonizing  appre- 
hension of  the  loss  of  their  commander,  was 
dissipated  and  turned  into  expressions  of 
joy. 

llie  French  Admiral  Brueys,  who  sus- 
tained the  honour  of  his  flag  with  undimi- 
nished firmness,  and  had  been  three  times 
wounded  daring  the  present  engagement, 
without  quitting  his  station,  now  received 
a  shot,  which  almost  cut  him  in  two:  still 
he  remained  upon  the  deck,  and  this  hero, 
so  well  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  survived 
bis  last  wound  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Soon  after  nine  o'clock,  the  Orient  struck 
her  colours,  and  appeared  in  flames.  The 
fire  spread  with  astonishing^  rapidity.  By 
the  prodi^ous  light  of  this  conflagration, 
the  situation  of  the  two  fleets  could  now  be 
distinctly  seen  from  the  towers  of  Roeetta, 
a  distance  of  thirtjr  miles.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  extinguish  the  flames,  those  who 
Dad  escaped  death  in  battle  endeavoured  to 


save  themselves  by  plun^ng  into  the  sea. 
About  ten  o'clock,  the  ship  blew  up  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  silence  not  less  awful.  The  firing,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  instantly  ceased  on 
both  sides,  and  the  first  sound  which  broke 
the  portentous  stillness  was  the  dash  of  the 
shattered  masts  and  yards  falling  into  the 
water  from  the  Tast  height  to  which  they 
had  been  cast  by  the  explosion.  It  is  upon 
record,  that  a  battle  between  two  armies 
was  once  broken  ofifby  an  earthauake ;  but 
no  incident  in  war,  produced  oy  human 
means,  has  ever  equaAed  the  awful  subli- 
mity of  this  simultaneous  pause.  About 
seventy  of  the  crew  of  the  Orient  were 
saved  by  the  English  boats,  and  among  the 
many  hundreds  who  perished,  were  the 
Commodore  Casa  Bianca  and  his  son,  a 
brave  and  intelligent  boy,  about  ten  years 
of  age :  they  were  for  a  time  seen  in  the 
water,  on  the  wreck  of  the  Orient's  mast, 
seeking  each  other,  when  the  ship  blew  up, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  hopes  and  uieir  fears. 
The  Orient  had  on  bofird  money  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes,  the 
fire  recommenced  with  the  ships  to  the 
leeward  of  the  centre,  and  continued  with- 
out intermission  till  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  It  then  grew  very  faint  till  about 
five,  when  it  was  again  resumed  with  re- 
doubled fury,  but  it  was  on  the  enemy's 
part  the  resistance,  not  of  hope,  but  of  de- 
spair. At  daybreak,  the  Guillaume  Tell, 
and  the  Genereaux,  the  two  rear  ships  of 
the  enemy,  were  the  only  French  ships  of 
the  line  that  had  their  colours  flying,  and 
in  the  forenoon  they  cut  their  cables  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  taking  along  with  them 
two  frigates.  The  Zealous,  worthy  of  her 
name,  instantly  commenced  the  pursuit, 
but  as  there  was  no  other  ship  in  a  condi- 
tion to  support  Captain  Hood,  he  was  re- 
called. The  firing  continued  in  the  bay 
with  some  intermission  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  it  entirely  ceased. 
As  soon  as  the  admiral  thought  the  vic- 
tory secure,  he  issued  the  following  order : 
— ^*  Almighty  God  having  blessed  his  ma- 
jesty's arms  with  victory,  the  admiral  in- 
tends returning  public  thanks  for  the  same 
at  two  o'clock  this  day,  and  he  recommends 
every  ship  doins  the  same."  The  van- 
quished, deprived  of  the  consolations  of 
religion  ly  the  wild  theories  of  their  go- 
vernors, had  not  even  this  solace  in  <Us- 
tress,  nor  could  they  imagine  to  what  cause 
to  impute  the  solemn  stillness  that  pre- 
vailed through  the  British  fleet,  while  the 
thanksgivings  of  the  crews  were  presented 
to  the  Giver  of  all  victory.  During  the 
action,  thousands  of  the  worshipers  of  the 
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Arabian  prophet  lined  the  Rhores  of  Egypt, 
and  for  uiree  successive  nights,  the  whole 
coast  and  the  adjacent  country  were  illu- 
minated in  honour  of  the  victory.* 

*  The  memorable  letter  aent  hv  Sir  Homtio 
NeUoQ  to  Earl  St  Vincent  and  which  had  been 
begun  under  Uie  immediate  impremkm  ofapproech- 
ing  death,  and  omicluded  amidst  the  dreadful 
■cene  of  devastation  which  the  surrounding  ocean 
continued  fbr  days  to  display,  must  not  to  be 
emitted  :  it  was  in  these  words  :t 

Vanguard,  cff  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile, 

AvgtM  3, 1798. 
Mr  Loan, 

Almigh^  God  has  blessed  his  migesty's  arms  in 
the  late  bsiule  by  a  great  victory  over  the  fleet  of 
the  enemy,  whom  I  attacked  at  sunset  on  the  1st 
of  August,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  enemv 
were  moored  in  a  strong  line  of  battle  fyr  defend- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  Day  (of  shoals),  flanked  by 
numerous  gun-boats,  four  Ingates,  and  a  battery  of 
gons  and  mortars  on  an  island  in  their  van ;  but 
nothing  could  withstand  the  squadron  your  lord- 
ship did  me  the  honour  to  place  under  my  com- 
mand.  Their  high  state  of  discipline  is  well 
known  to  you,  and  with  the  judgment  of  the  cap- 
tains, together  with  their  valour,  and  that  of  the 
oflkera  and  men  of  every  description,  it  was  ab- 
solutely irresistible. 

Could  any  thing  from  my  pen  add  to  the  cha- 
racten  of  the  captains,  I  would  write  it  with 
pleasure,  but  that  is  impossible. 

I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Captain  Westcott, 
of  the  Majestic,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  ac* 
tion ;  but  the  ship  was  continued  to  be  so  well 
fought  by  her  flrst  lieutenant,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  that  I 
have  given  him  an  order  to  command  her  until 
your  lordship's  pleasure  is  known. 

The  ships  of  the  enemy,  all  but  their  two  rear- 
ships,  are  nearly  dismasted ;  and  those  two,  with 
two  frigates,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  made  their  escape ; 
nor  was  it,  I  assure  you,  in  my  power  to  prevent 
tbem.  Captain  Hood  most  handsomely  endea- 
voured to  do  it,  but  I  had  no  ship  in  a  condition  to 
support  the  Zealous,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  her 
in. 

The  sup]^rt  and  assistance  I  have  received 
from  Captain  Berry  cannot  be  suflkiently  ex- 
pressed. I  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  obliged 
to  be  carried  oflT  the  deck,  but  the  service  suf- 
fered no  loss  by  that  event  Captain  Berry  was 
fully  equal  to  the  imporUint  service  then  going  on, 
ana  to  him  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you  lor  every 
information  relative  to  this  victory.  He  will  pre- 
sent ytni  with  the  flag  of  the  second  in  command, 
that  of  the  OQalmande^in-chief  bemg  burnt  in  the 
Orient 

Herewith  T  transmit  you  lists  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  lines  of  battle  of  ourselves  and 
the  French. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dec. 

HORATIO  NEU90N. 
Th  Admiral,  the  Earl  of  Sl  Vincmt, 

Commander-in-oikf,  ^e.  ^  ofCadigu 

KirOLlSH  UNK  OP  BATTLE. 
Ship*  Cornnumdera  Oum  Mm 

I  Culloden     Captain  Trowbridge    .    74  590 

8  llieseus       Captain  Miller              .    74  590 

3  Alexander   Captain  Ball                 .    74  590 
A  ^T^^^.»^  S  Rear-adml.  Sir  H.  Nelson  *j  r^. 

4  Vanguard  J  capttin  Berry                  ^*  ^^ 

5  Minotaur     Captain  Louts               .    74  640 

6  Leaiider      Captain  Thompson       .    50  343 

t  Vide  London  Gaxetle,  October  2d,  179a 


Thus  ended  an  engagement  which  wil) 
ever  rank  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
victories  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  world. 
"  rSc/ory,"  said  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  "  is 
not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a  scene 
— it  was  a  eon^ves/."  Hie  result  was, 
that  out  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail*  the 
admiral's  ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  and  the  Timoleon  of  seventy-four, 
were  burnt;  while  two  eighty  gun  shins 
and  seven  seventy-fouis  were  captnrea ; 
and  it  was  the  firm  persnaaion  of  the  Bri- 
tish admiral,  that  had  he  been  more  amply 
provided  with  frigates,  all  the  enemy's 
transports  and  smaller  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour would  have  shared  the  fate  of  their 
ships  of  the  line.  This  deficiency  of  fri- 
gates he  deeply  regretted,  and  in  his  usual 
forcible  way  of  expressing  himself,  6aid« 
"Should  I  die  at  the  nresent  moment^ 
<  UHxnt  of  frigateti*  would  be  found  written 
on  my  heart."  The  British  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  eight  hnndred 
and  ninety-five.  Of  the  Freneh,  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  five,  including 
the  wounded,  went  on  shore  bv  cartel,  ana 
five  thousfind  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
perished  l^onstitutingr  a  loss,  durine  that 
fflorious  but  fatal  night,  of  upwards  of 
five  hundred  human  beinffs  an  hour !  One 
British  officer  of  the  raiut  of  captain  only 
fell;  this  was  the  brave  Captain  Westcott, 
who  was  killed  early  in  me  action,  and 

Skipt              CommamdefM  Qvna  Mm 

7  Swiitsure  Captain  Hallow^  .    74    59D 

8  Audacious  Captain  Gould  .    74    590 

9  Defence  Captain  J.  Peyton  .    74    590 

10  Zealous        Captain  Hood  .    74  590 

11  Orion  Captain  Sir  J.  Saumarei  74  590 

12  Goliath        Captain  Foley  .    74  59» 

13  Majestic       Captain  Westoott .       .    74  590 

14  BeUerophon  Captain  Darby      .       .    74  590 

La  Mutine  brig,  T.Ai Hardy. 

ntnrcH  lihi  or  batflb. 

Ships  Commanders  Guns  Jifem 

1  LeOuerriere  .  (taken)    74    700 

2  Le  Conquerant  (taken)    74    700 

3  Le  Speitiate   .  (taken)    74    700 

4  L'Aquikm  (taken)    74    700 

5  Le  Sauverain  PeupU     .       (taken)    74    700 

6LeFnmklinP^';;^^ij^(tak«i)    80    800 

X  AdndrBnieys,  ^ 

S  com.-cn-chie£  r(bomt) 

^  Captain  Casa  C  120  tlOO 

8  Le  Tonnant    .  (taken)    80    800 

9  L'Heurenx  .  (taken)    74    700 

10  Le  Timoleon  .  (burnt)    74    700 

11  LeMercuxe   .  (taken)    74    TOO 

12  Le  Guil-       (  Rear-adml.  >  ,.^,^x  o^    cw. 

laumeTell}ViUeneuvej("^P***'^*'  *** 

18  Le  Gonereaujc  (escaped)  74  700 

F)rigate$. 

1  Le  Diane  (escaped)  48  300 

2  Le  Justice     .       *  (escaped)  44  300 

3  Le  Artemise  (burnt)    36  850 

4  La  Serieuae  .     (dismasted  and  aunk)  36  250 
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whose  place  was  supplied  with  gteai  gal- 
lantry and  skill  by  his  lieutenant,  alter- 
wards  appointed  Captain  Cuthbert. 

While  the  renown  of  this  "conquest** 
reached  every  part  of  the  globe,  its  poIiti(»l 
effects  all  over  Europe  were  instantaneous 
and  surprising.  The  enemies  of  France 
everywhere  recovered  from  the  despond- 
ency with  which  they  had  been  oppressed 
previous  to  this  glorious  event,  and  an  evi- 
dent reanimation  took  place  in  all  their 
councils,  which  were  now  occupied  in 
improving  an  event  that,  on  the  admission 
of  Bonaparte  himself,  proclaimed  England 
sovereign  of  the  ocean.* 

The  events  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  August 
were  celebrated  throughout  England  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations.  His  majesty 
conferred  the  dignity  of  Baron  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
a  year,  on  the  admiral,  who  was  called  to 
the  house  of  peers  by  the  style  and  dignity 
of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile.  The  grand 
signior  also  transmitted  a  superb  diamond 
chelengk,  or  plume  of  triumph,  taken  from 
one  of  the  imperial  turbans,  and  the  King 
of  Naples,  at  a  later  period,  granted  the 
title  ot  Duke  of  Bronte,  with  an  estate  in 
Sicily.  Captains  Berry  and  Thompson 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ana  the 
other  commanders  were  presented  with 
gold  medals.  The  Turkish  sultan  sent  a 
parse  of  two  thousand  sequins  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  wounded,  and  the  Eng- 
lish nation  did  themselves  the  honour  to 
raise  by  public  subscription  a  much  larger 
sum  for  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  action. 

Though  the  sensation  of  this  victory  was 
felt  all  over  Europe,  and  reached  to  Hin- 
dostan,  it  was  at  Radstadt  where  the  effect 
became  the  most  evident.  The  deputation 
of  the  empire  had  already  ag^reed  on  a 
plan  of  indemnities,  by  means  of  which 
not  less  than  forty-four  of  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  states  wese  to  make  immense 
sacrifices  to  obtain  peace ;  but  the  attack 
on  Switzerland  and  Rome,  and  the  impo- 
litic expedition  of  Bonaparte  into  Egypt, 
Joined  to  the  opposition  he  had  there  en- 
countered, and  the  recent  disaster  of  the 
French  navy,  rendered  a  new  contest  on 
the  continent  unavoidable.  At  this  junc- 
ture, too,  and  partly  from  the  same  causes, 
the  Turks  declared  war  against  France; 
and  Russia,  under  the  government  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  became  an  efficient  member 


*  In  a  leUer  to  the  directory,  written  by  Buna- 
parte  from  ErypC,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
ibe  Nile,  he  thufl  exprcieei  hmmlf :— **  The  de»- 
tbuea  have  withed  to  prove  by  this  event,  m  by 
ail  otheia,  that  if  they  have  aoiffned  ui  a  great 
preponderance  on  the  contiiieut,  they  have  given 
the  empire  of  the  Mas  to  our  rivali.'* 

8  6  30* 


of  the  new  coalition  preparing  against  the 
French  nation.  This  alliance  was  strength- 
ened rather  by  the  activity  than  the  power 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  who,  afler  issuing 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  republic 
on  the  22d  of  November,  put  his  army  in 
motion  against  the  French  on  the  23d  of 
that  month,  and  on  the  29th  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  Roman  ca- 
pital. But  this  success  was  of  short  du- 
ration, for  on  the  15th  of  December  the 
Neapolitan  troops  sustained  a  signal  defeat 
at  Civita  Castulana.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Rome,  and  such  was  the  hard  fate  of  Fei^ 
dinand  IV.  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
he  was  obliged  to  abdicate  all  his  conti- 
nental dominions,  and  to  take  refuge  on 
board  an  English  man-of-war. 

But  the  fate  of  Charles  Emanuel  I.  King 
of  Sardinia,  was,  if  possible,  still  more  de- 
plorable. This  prince,  who  had  been  lately 
eng[aged  in  a  contest  with  the  Ligurian  re- 
public, had  become  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  French  government,  under  whose 
control  he  was  oblisred  to  subscribe  an  act 
of  renunciation  of  nis  powej  and  autho- 
rity, to  order  the  Piedmontese  army  to  con* 
sider  itself  as  a  portion  of  the  French  troops, 
and  to  surrender  the  citadel  of  Turin  as  a 
pledge  that  no  resistance  whatever  should 
be  attempted  against  the  present  act,  which 
the  unfortunate  monarch  was  compelled 
to  say  ^*  emanated  purely  from  his  own 
will!" 

At  no  period  of  our  history,  did  the  nar 
tives  of  the  British  isles  exhibit  a  greater 
degree  of  courage  and  constancy  than  at 
the  present.  Notwithstanding  the  increased 
burden  of  taxation,  and  the  peculiar  pres* 
sure  of  the  triple  assessed  taxes,  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  men  displayed  a  laudable 
degree  of  vigour  and  patriotism  :  even  those 
who  doubted  the  justice  and  denied  the 
policy  of  the  war,  were  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  foreign  domination ;  and  an  armed 
and  united  people,  although  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  gigantic  power,  mocked  the 
empty  boasts  of  an  enemy  who  threatened 
to  invade  their  shores. 

The  offensive  operations  of  the  kingdom 
were  as  usual  checkered  with  a  variety  of 
good  and  bad  fortune.  During  the  spring, 
an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  man- 
time  Flanders,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
blowing  up  the  bason,  gates,  and  sluices 
of  the  Bruges  canal,  as  well  as  destroying 
the  internal  navigation,  by  means  of  which, 
transport-schuyts,  instead  of  risking  a  sea- 
voyage,  were  enabled  to  keep  up  an  inter- 
nal intercourse  between  Holland,  France, 
and  Flanders.  An  armament  accordingly 
sailed  for  the  purpose  from  Margate  roads, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  under  Captain  Pop- 
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ham,  with  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Ma- 
jor-general Coote.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  before  Ostend,  the  necessary 
preparations  were  made  for  a  descent,  and 
while  the  Wolvereen,  Asp,  and  Biter,  re- 
turned the  fire  of  the  batteries,  the  Hecia 
and  Tartarus  bombs  threw  their  shells  with 
so  much  rapidity  and  precision,  that  the 
town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and 
the  shipping  did  not  escape  without  damage. 
On  the  19tn,  a  landing  was  effected  to  the 
north-west  without  opposition,  and  as  soon 
a»  the  soldiers  had  formed,  they  proceeded 
to  burn  several  boats,  demolish  the  sluice- 
gates, and  effect  a  grand  explosion,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  destroy  a  great 
national  work,  which  had  cost  the  states 
of  Bruges  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and 
had  not  been  completed  with  a  labour  of 
five  years.  Thus  having,  as  was  supposed, 
rendered  the  Bruges  canal  unserviceable, 
the  commander-in-chief  attempted  about 
noon  to  return  on  board  the  shipping,  but 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  wind  was  so 
high,  and  the  surf  so  much  increased,  that 
the  attempt  Mras  impracticable.  Upon  this, 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  occupy  a  position 
upon  the  sand-hills,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  beach  ;  and  by  way  of  gaining  time,  the 
governor  of  Ostend  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render; but  this  fate  was  unhappily  re- 
served for  the  invaders  themselves,  as  that 
ofScer  found  means  in  the  course  of  the 
night  to  assemble  a  great  force,  with  which 
he  hemmed  in  the  English  early  in  the 
morning,  and  all  resistance  being  in  vain, 
they  surrendered,  af)er  a  gallant  defence, 
in  the  course  of  which  Major-general  Coote 
himself  was  wounded.  Captain  Popham 
endeavoured  without  effect  to  obtain  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners ;  and  it  appears  at  first 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  French 
government  to  oblige  the  British  troops  to 
labour  at  the  reparation  of  the  works  they 
had  destroyed ;  but  it  was  found  on  inspec- 
tion, that  the  damage  was  but  trifling, 
every  thing  being  restored  to  its  former 
state  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Early  in  November,  a  small  squadron 
was  despatched  against  Minorca,  under 


the  command  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  and 
the  command  of  the  land  forces  conferred 
upon  General  Stuart,  an  active  and  enter- 
prising officer.  After  a  short  and  feeble 
resistance,  the  garrison,  consistingr  of 
nearly  four  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Juan  de  Quesada,  sarren- 
dered  to  the  British  force,  which  did  not 
suffer  the  loss  of  a  single  man  in  the  con 
quest  of  this  important  Spanish  colony. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  ministry, 
finding  that  no  portion  of  the  island  of  Sl 
Domingo,  on  which  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  had  already  been  lavished,  could 
be  retained  without  immense  sacrifices, 
determined,  rerj  wisely,  to  abandon  thai 
conquest.  In  virtue  of  this  decision.  Ma- 
jor-general Maitland  agreed  with  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  now  commander-in-chief  in 
that  colony,  where  he  had  formerly  been  a 
slave,  to  leave  the  island,  on  condition  that 
the  black  chief  would  guarantee  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  the  inhabitants  who 
might  choose  to  remain;  and  these  eas^ 
conditions  being  readily  accepted,  the  Bn- 
tish  force  sailed  from  the  island  on  the  9th 
of  May. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  island 
of  Goza  surrendered  to  the  British  navy, 
which  was  this  year  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished by  its  successful  exertions ;  thir- 
teen line  of  battle,  and  as  many  forty  gun 
ships  and  frigates  having  been  either  cap- 
tured, burnt,  or  destroyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  lost  the  Ambuscade, 
mounting  thirty-two  guns,  afler  a  severe 
action,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  with  the  Bay- 
onnaise ;  the  Jason  and  La  Pique,  captured 
near  Brest ;  and  the  Leander,  of  fifty  guns, 
which  struck,  reluctantly,  to  Le  Genereaux, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  aifter  a  battle  of  six 
hours,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  suffered  no  stain. 

But  the  security  of  the  British  isles  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  failure  of  a  naval 
and  military  expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
enemy  in  the  port  of  Brest,  and  destined 
to  renew  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land ;  to  record  the  rise,  progress,  and  ex- 
tinction of  which  insurrection,  will  be  the 
business  of  a  separate  chapter.  * 
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more  efiectually  manning  the  Navy — ^Doel  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Tiemey— The  name  of  Mr. 
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In  the  interval  between  the  treaty  of 
Leoben,  in  the  9prin^  of  1797,  and  the 
treaty  of  Campo  rormio,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  the  British  ministry,  finding 
that  the  coalition  against  France  was  eu 
fectually  dissolved,  a^in  declared  them- 
selves actuated  b^  a  wish  to  conclude  hos- 
tilities, and  to  give  to  Europe  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  general  peace. 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  June,  1797, 
an  official  note  from  Lord  Grenville  to  M. 
de  la  Croix,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  communicated  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  British  ffovemment  to  negotiate 
preliminaries,  which  might  be  definitively 
arranged  at  a  future  congress.  The  French 
government,  pursuing  their*  usual  policy 
of  negotiating  a  separate  peace  with  each 
of  their  enemies,  replied,  that  the  directory 
*♦  would  receive  with  eagerness  the  over- 
tures and  proposals  which  should  be  made 
to  it  by  the  court  of  England,'*  but  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  delay, 
that  the  negotiations  should  be  rawer  for  a 
definitive  tnan  for  a  preliminary  treaty. 
The  British  ffovemment  rejoined,  that  it 
would  depend  upon  the  progress  and  turn 
of  the  negotiations,  whether  preliminary  or 
definitive  articles  should  be  signed.  The 
directory,  in  three  days  after  me  date  of 
Lord  Grenville's  last  note,  transmitted  the 
necessary  passports  for  a  minister,  **  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  from  his  Britannic 
majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating, 
concluding,  and  signing  a  definitive  and 
separate  treaty  of  peace  ;'*  and  fixed  upon 
the  city  of  Lisle  as  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  respective  plenipotentiaries.*    On 

*  Form  qfPataporti 

LIBBRTY,    EQUAUTT.       PRATKaiflTy,    UNION. 

/m  the  name  of  the  French  Republic. 

To  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  charged  to 
maintain  public  order  in  the  diflerent  departments 
of  France,  and  to  make  the  French  name  respected 
abroad. 

Allow  lo  peai  freely 
fomished  with  full  powers  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, for  the  purpose  of  nesodating.  concluding, 
and  signing  a  definitive  aira  separate  treaty  dT 
peace  with  the  French  Republic,  native  of 

going  to  Lisle,  department  of  the  north, 


the  17th  of  June,  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  M.  de  la  Croix,  informed 
him  that  his  majesty  had  made  choice  of 
the  same  minister  to  represent  him  on  this 
as  on  a  former  similar  occasion ;  to  which, 
the  French  minister,  in  reply,  signified 
"  the  CQoaent  of  the  directory,  that  Uie  ne- 
gotiations should  be  opened  with  Lord 
Sialmeebury,**  intimating,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  **that  another  choice  would 
have  appeared  to  the  directory  more  fa- 
vourable for  the  speedy  conclusion  of 
peace." 

Early  in  July  Lord  Malmesbury  arrived 
at  Lisle,  where  he  was  met  by  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  Le  Tournieur,  late  roem- 
oer  of  the  directorial  council,  Pleville  le 
Pelley,  and  Hugues  B.  Maret.  His  lord- 
ship opened  the  business  by  submitting  the 
plan  of  pacification  which  he  had  received 
from  the  British  ministry :  this  projet  re- 
auired  the  cession  of  the  colony  of  Trini- 
dad, on  the  part  of  Spain ;  and  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Cochin  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  on 
the  part  of  Holland :  in  return  for  which, 
it  was  proposed  that  Great  Britain  should 
cede  all  the  other  settlements  taken  from 
France  and  her  allies  in  the  course  of  the 
war :  our  minister  further  required  the  r»* 
storation  of  his  personal  property  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  an  equivalent  in  mo- 
ney; and  that  France  should  engage  to 
procure  for  him,  at  the  restoration  of  peace, 
an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  United 
Provinces;  that  Portugal  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty,  and  that  no  demand 
should  be  made  upon  that  country  by 
France. 

To  these  proposals,  the  French  answered, 

the  phice  appointed  for  the  negotiation 

without  giving,  or  aufiering  any  hin- 
drance to  be  given  to  ninL 

This  passport  shall  be  in  force  for 
decades  only. 

Given  at  Paris,  the  23d  Prairial,  5di  year  of  the 
Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
The  minister  for  foreign  affidrs. 

(Signed)    CH. DELACROIX 
By  the  minister. 

(Signed)    J.GUIRADET. 
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that  previous  to  entering  on  the  main  basi- 
ness  It  was  necessary  that  three  concessions 
should  be  made :  first,  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  should  resign  the  title  of  Kinff  of 
France ;  secondly,  that  the  ships  u3cen 
and  destroyed  at  Toulon  should  be  restored, 
or  restitution  made  for  them ;  and  thirdly, 
that  any  mortgage  which  England  might 
hare  upon  the  Low  Countries,  in  eoose- 
Quence  of  money  lent  to  the  Emperor  of 
uermany,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  against  France,  should  be  given  up. 
On  the  first  of  these  points,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  observed, "  thaton  all  former  occasions 
a  separate  article  had  been  agreed  to,  which 
appeared  to  answer  every  purpose  they  re- 

auired,  and  which  it  was  his  intention,  as 
le  treaty  advanced,  to  have  proposed  as 
proper  to  make  a  part  of  this.*'  On  the 
second  he  replied,  *'that  this  claim  of 
restoring  the  ships  was  so  perfectly  unlook- 
ed-for, that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  been  provided  for  it  in  his  instruc- 
tions :'*  and  on  the  third, "  that  if  the  French 
republic  had  taken  the  Low  Countries  as 
they  stood,  charged  with  all  their  incum- 
brances, there  could  be  no  doubt  what  these 
words  meant,  and  that  if  no  exception  was 
staled  in  the  first  instance,  none  could  be 
made  with  a  retro-active  effect.**  These 
were  the  observations  that  occurred  to  him 
on  the  first  mention  of  the  subjects  to  which 
they  had  adverted,  but  he  would  transmit 
a  paper  stating  the  three  claims  to  his 
government  for  consideration. 

On  the  1 5th  of  July,  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bary,  in  which  it  was  stated,  "that  the 
French  government,  unable  to  detach  itself 
from  the  en^gements  which  it  has  con- 
tracted with  Its  allies,  Spain  and  the  Batar 
vian  republic,  establishes,  as  an  indispen- 
Babl<>  preliminary  of  the  negotiation  for  the 
peace  with  England,  the  consent  of  his 
britannic  majesty  to  the  restitution  of  all  the 
possessions  which  he  occupies,  not  only 
from  the  French  republic,  but  further  and 
formally  of  those  of  Spain  and  the  Batavian 
vepublic.*'  Our  minister  replied,  "  that  the 
Fequisition  of  these  terms  was  in  effect  to 
declare  the  intention  of  France  to  put  an 
abrupt  termination  to  the  treaty,  as  it  pro- 
posed cessions  on  one  side,  without  any 
compensation  on  the  other :  if  this  were  the 
resolution  of  the  directory,  the  negotia- 
tion was  at  an  end :  and  it  only  remained 
for  Great  Britain  to  persevere  in  maintain- 
ing, with  an  energy  and  spirit  proportioned 
to  the  exigency,  a  war  that  could  not  be 
ended  but  by  yielding  to  terms  disgraceful 
and  unjust.*' 

The  French  plenipotentiaries,  feeling  the 
justice  of  these  observations,  expressed  a 
willingness  to  apply  to  their  constituents, 


the  directory,  for  fresh  instructions ;  but 
though  this  assurance  was  given  on  the  23d 
of  July,  yet,  at  a  conference  held  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  28th  of  August, 
it  was  admitted  that  no  specific  instructions 
had  arrived ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
annouqced,  that  the  delay  of  communication 
arose  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bata- 
vian republic,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  set- 
tlements being  retained  by  Great  Britain.  It 
was  however  pretty  notorious  to  all  Europe, 
that  the  members  of  the  directory  were  at 
this  period  tottering  in  their  seats,  and  that» 
during  the  delay  of  the  negotiation,  their 
attentions  were  confined  to  their  own  pre- 
servation. For  another  fortnight,  the  pro- 
crastination  continued,  and  during  this 
crisis,  another  revolution  occurred  in 
France,  which  expelled  two  of  the  most  able 
of  its  members,  Barthelemi  and  Camot, 
from  the  office  of  directors,  and  the  partico- 
lars  of  which  have  been  already  narrated.* 
The  events  of  the  18th  Fructidor  led  to  the 
recall  of  the  French  ambassadors,  at  that 
time  at  Lisle,  and  to  the  appointment  of 
citizens  Treilhard  and  Bonnier  d*Alco  as 
their  successors.  This  change  of  negotia- 
tors was  not  more  unpleasant  to  the  feSiingn 
of  Lord  Malmesbury,  than  it  was  inauspi- 
cious to  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 
Immediately  af\er  their  first  interview,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  required  to  inform  them,  whether,  as 
a  preliminary  to  negotiations,  he  was  em- 
powered to  concede,  on  the  part  of  his 
government,  that  England  should  surrender 
'*  all  the  possessions-  she  had  gained  from 
France  and  her  allies  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  :**  and  his  lordship  was  further 
required  to  return  an  explicit  answer  to  Uiis 

auestion  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  On 
le  16th,  his  lordship  addressed  a  note  to  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  in  which  he  inti- 
mated, that  **  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
treat  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
compensation— a  principle  which  had  been 
formerly  recognised  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
equally  just,  honourable,  and  advantageous 
to  the  two  powere."  On  the  same  da^, 
the  French  ministers  apprized  his  lordship 
of  *^  a  decree  of  the  executive  directory,** 
purporting,  •>  that  in  case  Lord  Malmes- 
bury should  declare  himsblf  not  to  have  the 
necessary  powera  for  agreeing  to  all  the 
restitutions  which  the  laws  and  the  treaties 
which  bind  the  French  republic  make  in- 
dispensable, he  shall  be  reanired  to  return 
in  tour-and-twenty  hours  to  his  court,  to  ask 
for  sufficient  powera.*'  The  obvious  an- 
swer to  this  imperious  mandate  was  re- 
turned by  Lord  Malmesbury  at  eight  o*clock 
iff  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  a  note 

•  Vide  page  fSO. 
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demandinflr  the  necessary  passports  for  him- 
self and  his  suite  to  return  to  England  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  by  the  executive  di- 
rectory. Previous  to  his  departure,  how- 
ever, another  meeting  took  place  between 
the  plenipotentiaries,  in  which  his  lord  ship, 
without  compromising  his  dignity,  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  nation,  urged  every 
consideration  that  might  induce  the  French 
ministers  to  recall  their  late  unwarrantable 
proposals,  but  without  effect ;  his  lordship 
therefore  took  his  departure  horn  Lisle  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September. 

Whether  the  rupture  of  the  first  negotia- 
tion with  the  French  republic,  turning  as  it 
did  upon  the  retention  of  Belgium,  was  im- 
putable to  Great  Britain  or  to  France,  is  a 
subject  which  admits  of  considerable  doubt ; 
but  the  impartial  historian  may  safely  pro- 
nounce, that  the  hostile  conclusion  of  the 
second  treaty  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
spirit  of  inveterate  animosity  and  desperate 
ambition  which  at  this  moment  so  unhap- 
pily prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  latter 
country.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the 
directory,  in  instructing  their  ministers  to 
make  the  inquiry  whether  his  lordship  was 
empowered  to  concede,  as  a  preliminary 
to  negotiation,  that  Enffland  should  surren- 
der aU  the  possessions  she  had  ^ined  from 
France  and  her  allies,  did  not  intend  to  in- 
sist upon  those  conditions  as  a  sinequanon^ 
but  merely  to  ascertain  whether  such  a 
power  was  vested  in  the  British  ambassa- 
dor. But  if  it  were  not  intended  that  Great 
Britain  should  submit  to  these  sacrifices, 
and  tfiat  too  without  any  equivalent,  why 
pat  the  success  of  the  negotiations  to  ha- 
zard by  proposing  such  a  question  t  and 
why  bring  upon  France  the  univereal  odium 
that  such  an  inquiry,  so  pertinaciously  re- 
peated, could  not  fail  to  produce  t 

On  the  2d  of  November,  parliament  re- 
assembled, and  his  majesty  expressed  his 
firm  conviction,  *'  that  the  papers  laid  be- 
fore the  two  houses  would  prove  tonhem 
and  to  the  world,  that  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions at  Lisle,  every  step  had  been  taken 
on  his  part  which  could  tend  to  accelerate 
the  conclusion  of  peace;  and  that  he  still 
retained  an  ardent  desire  for  the  attainment 
of  that  blessing.  ** 

When  the  king's  speech  came  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  commons,  the 
house  presented  a  singular  and  unpleasing 
appearance  :  the  benches  on  the  left  of  the 
speaker's  chair  no  longer  exhibited  their 
nsual  occupants ;  and  if  ministers,  by  the 
secession  of  the  opposition  membera  from 
parliaraentt  were  no  longer  impeded  in  their 
coarse  by  the  objections  of  their  parliamen- 
tary opponents,  the  interests  of  tne  country 
ceased  for  the  time  to  be  advanced  by  that 
vigilant  attention  which  political  rivalship, 


and  a  jealous  watchfulness  exerted  over 
men  in  power,  seldom  fail  in  some  degree 
to  secure.  Finding  their  councils  rejected, 
their  motives  traduced,  and  their  opposi- 
tion unavailing,  the  adversaries  of  minis- 
tere,  with  some  few  exceptions,  determined 
to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  their  places 
in  parliament,  and  to  leave  the  members 
of  administration  to  pureue  their  favourite 
system  of  policy  without  control.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  address  on  the 
king's  speech  was  voted  in  both  houses 
without  a  division,  but  not  altogether  with- 
out observation,  arising  principally  out  of 
the  late  negotiations. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  papers  re- 
lating to  this  subject  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  commons,  and  an  address 
passed  both  houses,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  hiffhly  applauding  the  conduct 
of  his  majestrs  government  in  the  late  ne- 
gotiation, and  expressing  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  support  his  majesty  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  stand  or  fall  wiUi  our  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties.* 


•JOINT  ADDRESS, 

Preaenled  fry  boA  houaes  of  pariiameiU  to  kis  mth 

jeatv.  New.  15, 1797. 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  loost  dutiful  and  loyal 
■ubjecti,  the  lordt  spiritoal  and  temporal,  in  par- 
liament anembled,  nave  taken  into  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration  the  pe|)on  which  your  miyesty 
has  been  pleased  to  direct  to  be  laid  before  us,  on 
the  subject  of  the  ne^iation  into  which  your  ma- 
jesty had  entered,  with  the  view  of  restoring  to 
your  people  a  secure  and  honourable  peane^ — ^In 
every  stage  of  that  transaction,  we  have  recog- 
nised your  mi^esty's  invariable  aad  unremitted 
solicitude  for  our  prosperity  and  welfare,  while  we 
have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  abundant 
proofs  of  the  continuance  of  that  spirit  of  invete- 
rate animosi^  and  desperate  ambition,  on  the  pert 
of  our  enemies,  in  which  the  present  contest  first 
originated.  Your  majesty's  conduct,  characterized 
by  an  unexampled  moderation,  openness,  and 
consistency,  has  left  to  the  enemy  no  means  of 
evasion,  no  subterfuge  of  disguise  or  artifice.  It 
can  no  longer  be  denied,  that  their  conduct  is  ac- 
tuated by  a  fixed  determination  of  excluding  all 
means  of^  peace,  and  of  pursuing,  at  all  hazards, 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  these  kingdoms :  even  the  vain  pretence 
of  pacific  dispositions  is  now  abandoned,  and  the 
real  purpose  of  all  their  councils,  and  of  all  their 
measures,  at  length  openly  and  publicly  avowed. 
It  is  to  our  laws  and  ^vemment  that  they  have 
declared  their  irreconcilable  hatred.  No  sacrifice 
will  content  them  hut  that  of  our  liberty ;  no  ooii- 
cession,  but  that  of  our  envied  and  happy  consti* 
tutxm. 

«*  Under  such  circumstances,  we  feel  the  duty 
which  we  owe  in  this  great  crisis  to  God  and  our 
country.  Animated  by  the  same  sentimenli 
which  your  migesty  has  been  pleased  to  declare  to 
your  people,  and  to  the  world — attached  to  your 
miges^  by  principles  of  duty  and  gmtitude,  and 
sensible  that  it  is  only  finom  courage  and  firmnesi 
that  we  can  look  fi>r  present  safety,  or  permanent 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend,  with  unsh^ 
ken  resolution,  your  miyesty's  throne,  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  government 
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The  nation  ni  large  imbibed  the  senti- 
ment that  the  concessions  offered  by  Eng- 
land to  France  at  Lisle,  were  as  great  as 
it  was  proper  to  make,  and  that  the  claims 
of  France  were  highly  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  Under  these  impressions,  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  evinced  an  extraor- 
dinary and  sudden  renewal  of  ardour  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  recent  vic- 
tory of  Lord  Duncan,  added  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  opposition  from  parliament, 
which  bv  many  was  considered  as  a  dere- 
liction of  public  duty,  gave  to  the  ministers 
a  higher  degree  of  popularity  than  it  had 
been  their  good  fortune  for  a  long  time 
previously  to  enjoy. 

Early  m  the  present  session,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  parliament,  and  speedily 
passed  into  a  law,  for  continuing  the  ex- 
isting restrictions  on  cash  payments  by  the 
bank  of  England;  and  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  annual 
statement,  relating  to  the  public  finances. 
According  to  the  minister's  estimates,  the 
whole  expense  of  the  year  amounted  to 
twenty-five  millions  ana  a  half;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  supply  equal  to 
this  immense  demand,  he  declared  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  have  recourse  to  a  perfectly 
new  and  solid  system  of  finance.**  Of  this 
sum,  six  millions  and  half  would  arise 
from  the  unappropriated  produce  of  the 
sinking  fund,  exchequer  bills,  and  unmort- 
gaged taxes.  Of  the  nineteen  millions  then 
remaining  to  be  provided  for,  he  proposed 
to  raise  seven  within  the  year,  by  a  new 
impost  under  the  desiffnatton  of  a  triple 
assessment,  which  would  be  regulated  by 
the  existing  assessments— limited  however 
to  the  tenth  of  each  person's  income— and 


and  constitution  of  our  counUy,  and  the  honour 
and  independency  of  the  British  empire.  We 
know  that  great  exertions  are  necessary  ;  we  are 
prepared  to  make  them :  and  placing  our  firm  reli- 
ance on  that  divine  protection  which  has  always 
hitherto  been  extended  to  us,  we  will  support  your 
majesty  to  the  utmost,  and  stand  or  fall  with  our 
religion,  laws,  and  Hberties/* 

ANSWER 
'*My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  than 
this  unanimous  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of 
my  two  houses  of  parliament.  They  are  such  as 
the  conduct  and  declared  intention  of  the  enemy 
oould  not  fail  to  produce.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
Cttuae  which  is  common  to  us  all,  and  contending 
ibr  every  interest  which  a  free  and  independent 
nation  can  have  to  maintain.  Under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  I  look  with  confidence  to  the  issue 
of  this  great  contest :  but  in  every  event  my  reso- 
lution is  taken.  It  is  such  as  I  owe  to  God,  to  my 
country,  and  to  myself;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
sentiments  which  you  have  this  day  declared  to 
me.  T  will  not  be  wanting  to  my  people,  but  will 
stand  or  fall  with  them,  in  the  defence  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  independence, 
uws,  and  liberties  of  these  kingdomB." 


from  the  application  of  this  principle  of 
taxation,  arose,  at  subsequent  periods,  the 
income  and  property  taxes.  Of  the  re- 
maining twelve  millions,  four  might  be 
borrowed  without  creating  an  additional 
debt ;  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  old 
and  new,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  the  national  debt,  beins  equal 
to  that  amount;  the  remaining  eight  mil- 
lions he  proposed  to  pay  by  continuina  the 
triple  assessment  till  the  principal  and  in- 
terest were  discharged,  which  would  be  the 
operation  of  little  more  than  another  year. 
This  plan,  he  said,  would  extremely  damp 
the  hopes  of  the  enemy,  and  show  to  him, 
and  to  all  Europe,  that  our  national  re- 
sources rose  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  situation. 

On  the  occasion  of  these  fresh  burdens 
being  laid  upon  the  people,  Mr.  Fox,  at  the 
request  of  his  constituents,  once  more  ap- 
peared in  parliament,  and  made  the  severest 
animadversions  on  the  pew  schemes  of 
finance.  Such  a  plan,  he  contended,  came 
with  an  extremely  bad  grace  from  those 
who  had  contributed  so  much  already  to 
the  burdens  to  be  iinposed  on  posterity. 
"Why,"  said  Mr,  Fox,  "was  not  this 
plan  of  taxation  produced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  1— because  it  was  necessary  to 
delude  this  house,  and  because  it  would 
not  have  served  the  minister's  purpose  to 
have  shown  the  people  into  what  an  abyss 
he  meant  to  lead  them.*'  After  a  number 
of  very  animated  debates,  the  triple  assess- 
ment bill  passed  the  house  of  commons,  on 
the  4th  or  January,  when  the  opposition 
divided,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
against  two  hundred  and  two.  rending 
the  discussions  on  this  new  scheme  of 
finance.  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Fox,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  public 
speaker  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  opposition  to  this  measure, 
displayed  so  much  ability  as  to  draw  from 
Lord  Grenville  expressions  of  admiration. 
During  the  progress  of  this  bill  through 
parliament,  a  clause  was  introduced,  on  the 
motion  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  admit  of  voluntary  contributions 
towards  the  general  defence  of  the  country, 
now  menaced  with  invasion  by  a  powerUtI 
and  enraged  enemy  ;  and  the  aggregate  of 
the  voluntary  contributions  thus  entered 
into,  under  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half,  to 
which  the  bank  of  England  contributed 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  king 
twenty  thousand,  and  the  queen  five  thou- 
sand, out  of  their  private  purse. 

The  next  financial  measure  brought  be- 
fore the  present  session  "of  parliament  by 
the  minister,  was  introduced  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1798.    The  ostensible  object  of  tbe 
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bill  was  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax, 
bat  its  effect  was  to  perpetuate  the  sale 
of  that  unequal  imposts  The  revenue  at 
that  time  derived  from  the  land-tax, 
amounted  to  two  millions  sterling;  this 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  set  up  at  twenty 
years'  purchase,  when  the  three  per  cent, 
consols  were  at  fifty,  subject  to  a  rise  in 
the  price  to  purchasers,  according  to  the 
rise  of  stocks.  Forty  millions  sterling,  the^ 
present  amount  of  the  land-tax,  at  twenty 
years'  purchase,  would  amount  to  eighty 
millions,  three  per  cent,  stock,  affording  an 
interest  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  leaving,  by  this  operation, 
a  clear  annual  sain  to  the  public  revenue 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
person  who  purchased  his  share  of  the  land- 
tax  would  obtain  a  landed  security  of  his 
property,  and  that  at  a  rate  so  favourable  as 
to  render  it  a  very  desirable  object.  But, 
what  was  of  much  greater  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  state,  eighty  millions  of 
capital  would  be  taken  out  of  the  market. 
As  to  the  terms  that  would  be  given,  they 
should,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  be  such  as 
would  induce  every  person  who  was  able 
to  become  a  purchaser.  The  oroprietor 
was  of  course  to  have  the  right  or  pre-emp- 
tioDi;  and  to  simplify  the  operation,  the 
purchase  was  to  be  made  in  stock,  not  in 
money.  The  bill  further  provided,  that  if 
the  owner  of  the  land  should  not  be  able  to 
make  the  purchase  within  a  time  to  be  li- 
mited, his  situation,  or  that  of  his  heirs, 
should  not  be  entirely  hopeless,  but  a  fur- 
ther period  should  be  allowed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  purchase.  In  the  absence 
of  the  leading  members  of  opposition,  this 
bill  passed  into  a  law,  without  encounter- 
ing any  considerable  difficulties ;  but  from 
the  radical  defects  of  the  plan,  not  more 
than  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  land-tax 
was,  within  the  space  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing years,  bought  up,  and  the  advantage  to 
the  public,  in  point  of  revenue,  did  not  within 
that  period  exceed  fifty  thousand  a  year. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  land-tax  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  made  per- 
petoal,  certain  duties  to  the  amount  of  that 
tax  on  sugar  and  tobacco  were  rendered 
annual ;  in  order  that  the  control  which  par- 
liament previously  possessed  over  the  pub- 
lic purse  might  suffer  no  diminution. 

"niough  a  message  had,  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, been  sent  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, apprizing  the  members  of  the  prepa- 
rations making  by  the  enemy  for  the  inva- 
sion of  these  kingdoms,  and  soliciting  the 
early  attention  of  parliament  to  the  subject, 
some  time  elapsea  before  any  regular  plan 
could  be  matured  for  the  national  defence. 
At  length,  however,  Mr.  Oundas  moved  for 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  enable  his  majes- 


ty to  call  out  a  proportion  of  the  supplemen- 
tary militia;  and  after  an  interval  of  some 
weeks,  a  second  bill  was  introduced,  for 
the  encouragement  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions in  defence  of  the  country.  This  call 
was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  no  period  in  the 
history  or  Great  Britain  was  ever  distin- 
guished by  more  striking  manifestations 
of  patriotic  feeling  and  military  ardour.  A 
third  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  for  the  revival  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  when 
a  rebellion  was  impending  in  one  kingdom, 
and  when  another  was  held  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  an  invasion,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety experience  any  opposition.  During 
the  discussions  on  the  suDject,  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
clared, that  at  no  former  period  of  the  war 
were  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  for  a 
descent  upon  this  country  so  ripe,  so  exten- 
sive, or  so  truly  alarming,  as  at  the  present 
moment. 

Under  a  persuasion  that  the  dangers  of 
the  country  were  continually  increasing, 
from  the  vast  preparations  accumulating  on 
the  coast  of  France,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  May, 
moved  for  a  bill  for  more  effectually  man- 
ning the  navy ;  and  as  his  chief  object  was 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  protections 
of  seamen,  he  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  the  bill  should  pass  that  day  through 
its  different  stages,  with  a  suitable  pause 
at  each  if  required ;  and  that  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrepce.  Mr. 
Tierney  said,  the  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  the  house  was  called  upon  to 
adopt  this  measure  could  not  fail  to  create 
great  and  unnecessary  alarm ;  and  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  persisted  in  hurrying 
the  bill  through  its  respective  stages  in  the 
manner  proposed,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  give  It  his  decided  negative.  Indeed, 
from  all  he  had  lately  seen,  he  must  view 
the  measures  of  ministers  as  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pitt,  rising  with  considerable  warmth, 
said,  '*  If  every  measure  adopted  a^nst 
the  designs  of  France  is  to  be  considered 
as  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  this  country, 
my  idea  of  liberty  differs  widely  from  tliat 
of  the  honourable  gentleman.  If  the  mea- 
sure be  necessary,  and  as  a  notice  of  such 
an  intention  will  enable  those  on  whom  it 
is  meant  to  operate  to  elude  its  effects,  how 
can  the  honourable  gentleman's  opposition 
to  it  be  accounted  for,  but  from  a  desire  to 
obstruct  the  defence  of  the  country  V\  .  .  . 
Mr.  Tierney  now  rose,  and  called  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  order:  on 
which  Mr.  Addington,  the  speaker,  with 
that  dignified  impartiality  which  character- 
ized every  part  of  his  parliamentary  con- 
duct, observed,  that  whatever  had  a  ten- 
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denry  to  throw  suspicion  on  ^he  sentiments 
of  a  member,  if  conveyed  in  a  language 
that  clearly  marked  that  intention,  was  cer- 
tainly irregular ;  of  this  the  house  would 
Judge;  bnt  they  would  wait  to  hear  the 
ri^ht  honourable  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  Pitt,  risine  with  that  lofty  port  which 
he  was  so  capable  of  assuming,  said  :— 
"  If  the  house  wait  for  my  explanation,  I 
fear  it  will  wait  a  long  time.  1  know  very 
well  that  it  is  not  parliamentary  to  state 
the  motives  that  actuate  the  opinion^  of 
the  members  of  this  house ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  into  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  question,  without  sometimes  hinting  at 
the  motives  that  induce  an  opposition  to 
the  measures  proposed.  I  suomit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  house  the  propriety  of 
what  I  have  urged,  but  I  m^H  not  depart 
from  any  thing  I  have  advanced  by  either 
retraction  or  explanation.*' 

This  peremptory  refusal  to  explain  or  to 
retract  the  obnoxious  expression,  was  con- 
sidered as  at  once  contumacious  towards 
parliament,  and  personally  insulting  to  the 
mdtvidnal ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  laws  of  honour,  as  they  are  falsely 
called,  left  Mr.  Tiemey  no  alternative ;  he 
immediately  left  the  house,  and  the  next 
morning  sent  Mr.  Pitt  a  challenge.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
parties  met  on  Putney-Heath,  Mr.  Pitt 
being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ryder,  and  Mr. 
Tiemey  by  Mr.  George  Wwpole.  After 
some  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  seconds  to  prevent  rurther  proceedings, 
the  combatants  took  their  ground,  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  paces ;  a  pistol  was 
then  fired  at  the  same  moment  by  each, 
without  effect ;  to  which  another  succeeded, 
but  Mr.  Pitt  firing  his  second  pistol  in  the 
air,  the  seconds  interfered,  and  the  matter 
was  accommodated. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  distracted 
period  of  our  history,  to  be  agitated  with 
violent  political  discussions,  the  influence 
of  which  extended  themselves  to  the  breast 
even  of  royalty  itself;  and  on  the  19th  of 
May  his  majesty  in  council  called  for  the 
council-book,  and  with  his  own  hand  erased 
the  name  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
James  Fox  from  the  list  of  privy  counsel- 
lors. So  signal  a  mark  of  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure had  seldom  been  exhibited  in  this 
country,  and  this  act  of  expulsion  was  con- 
sidered the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  was 
the  boast  of  Mr.  Fox,  supported  by  indu- 
bitable facts,  that  dhring  the  whole  time 
he  had  held  the  dignified  office  of  privy 
counsellor,  he  had  never  given  a  vote  by 
which  the  life  of  a  single  British  subject 
had  been  sacrificed,  or  a  single  guinea  of 
the  public  money  unnecessarily  expended. 
It  happened,  however,  at  a  more  .aavanced 


period  of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  it  la 
mentioned  to  the  honour  of  both  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subject,  that  not  only  was  the 
name  of  this  distinguished  statesman  again 
inscribed  in  the  council-books,  but  he  was 
also  elevated,  by  the  signature  of  the  same 
hand  that  made  the  erasure,  to  one  of  the 
first  offices  in  the  state,  which  station  he 
held  until  death  put  a  period  to  his  public 
services,  and  placed  him  by  the  side  of  his 
great  political  rival. 

In  tne  year  1798,  as  in  the  year  that  pre- 
ceded it,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
found  himself  obliged  to  lay  before  the 
house  a  second  estimate  of  supplies ;  when 
he  took  occasion  to  state  that  the  loan 
must  be  fifteen  instead  of  twelve  millions; 
and  that  the  triple  assessment,  which  was 
calculated  at  seven  millions,  would,  it  was 
apprehended,  from  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions and  abatements,  be  reduced  to  four 
millions  and  a  half.  The  interest  of  the 
increased  loan  and  deficiencies  he  estimated 
at  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 

Sounds,  which  he  proposed  to  provide  for 
y  additional  duties  on  salt,  tea,  dogs, 
horees,  and  carriages,  and  by  a  tax  on  ar- 
morial bearings.  The  various  duties  on 
houses  and  windows  were,  at  the  same 
time,  consolidated  into  one  table,  gradu- 
ating according  to  a  regular  scale,  and 
diminished  in  some  instances  where  the 
rise  was  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
houses.  

In  the  course  of  this  session,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  again  renewed  his  annual  motion 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
result  proved  that  the  cause  of  truth  and 
humanity  was  making  gradual  advanoee 
towards  that  consummation  which  was,  in 
the  end,  to  crown  the  labours  of  the  friends 
of  the  abolition.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Fox 
did  not  despair  of  rendering  some  service 
to  his  country ;  and,  impellM  by  that  pow- 
erful feeling  of  humanity  which  so  strongly 
marked  his  political  life,  he  again  presented 
himself  in  the  house  of  commons.  After 
an  animated  debate,  in  which  both  Mr.  Pitt 
and  he  spoke  with  their  accustomed  enere^ 
in  favour  of  the  abolition,  the  house  di- 
vided ;  when  it  appeared,  that  in  a  house 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  members, 
the  majority  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  the  trade  amounted  only  to  four  voicee ! 

In  the  couree  of  the  present  session  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  after  a  very  animated 
speech,  moved  an  address  to  the  throne  for 
the  removal  of  ministers,  which,  after  a 
long  and  vehement  debate,  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  voices. 

The  distracted  situation  of  the  sister 
kingdom  could  not  fail  to  produce  great 
disquietude  and  apprehension  in  the  British 
parliament;  and  in  an  early  period  of  the 
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session  Earl  Moin,  a  nobleman  of  great 
property,  influence*  and  popularity  in  that 
island,  and  a  member  of  both  legislatures, 
called  the  attention  of  the  lords  to  that 
country,  and  **  entreated  the  house  to  take 
into  consideration  the  tendency  of  the  op- 
pressive and  cruel  aystem  now  practised 
with  the  authority  of  goyemment,  which, 
instead  of  removrng  discontents,  had  in- 
creased the  linmbers  of  the  discontented, 
and  would,  he  feared,  if  the  system  was 
not  changed,  ultimately  separate  Ireland 
from  this  country  for  ever.*'  His  lordship, 
in  conclusion,  moved  an  address  to  the 
kin?,  praying  that  the  situation  of  Ireland 
mi^t  be  taken  into  immediate  consider- 
ation. This  motion  was  opposed  both  by 
Lord  Grenville  and  the  lord  chancellor, 
on  the  ground  that  the  house  was  not  in 
possession  of  any  authentic  information  on 
the  subject  now  under  discussion;  and 
that,  supposing  the  evils  complained  of 
really  to  exist,  the  power  to  redress  them 
was  not  vested  in  the  British,  but  in  the 
Irish  parliament.  This  reasoning  was 
deemed  conclusive,  and  the  question  of 
adjournment  was  put  and  carried. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Earl  Motra,  feel- 
ing himself  in  a  situation  to  obviate  the 
objection  arising  out  of  a  want  of  authentic 
information,  again  brought  the  general  state 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  under  considera- 
tion, and  stated  that  he  had  the  affidavits 
of  a  hundred  persons  in  his  possession,  to 
prove  that  torture  had  been  employed  in 
that  unhappy  country,  in  extorting  confes- 
sions from  individuads  against  themselves, 
and  against  their  neighbours ;  and  that 
hordble  devastation  had  been  made  on  the 
houses  and  property  of  persons  accused  of 
disaffection.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire 
replied,  that  zeal  had  carried  the  noble  lord 
too  far  in  hia  representations  against  the 
executive  government.  He  was  ready  to 
^mit  that  some  of  the  army,  perhaps  the 
undisciplined  troops,  might  have  committed 
excesses,  but  he  would  contend  that  it  was 
not  in  consequence  of  any  orders  they  had 
received  either  from  their  officers  or  from 
government.  With  respect  to  coercion,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  it,  nor  would  he  dis- 
gnise,  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge, 
that  be  was  one  of  the  first  to  recommend 
the  executive  government  to  issue  the  pro- 
clamation for  putting  the  county  of  Down 
voder  martial  law.  Earl  Moira  rose  to 
:  reply,  but  he  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  his  lordship  re- 
loctaoUy  suffered  the  conversation  to  drop, 
after  observinar  that  the  documents  he  had 
^referred  to  did  not  relate  to  any  casual  ex- 
eesses  of  the  troops. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Ireland  being  now 
K  scene  of  carnage  and  honor,  the  Duke  of 
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Leinster,  an  Irish  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  after  an 
impressive  speech,  durincr  the  delivery  of 
which  his  feelings  seemea  deeply  agitated, 
moved  an  address,  humbly  requesting  **  that 
his  m^esty  would  deifrQ  to  direct  the  pro- 
per officers  to  lay  before  that  house  a  full 
and  ample  statement  of  the  facts  and  cir* 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  measures 
which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  such  momentous  evils. 
A  long  and  animated  debate  'ensued,  in 
which  the  motion  was  supported  by  the 
Diikes  of  Norfolk,  Bedfora,  Devonshire, 
and  Leeds ;  and  by  Lords  Suffolk,  Moira, 
Fitzwilliam,  Besborough,  and  Holland; 
but  the  opposition  of  Lords  Townshend, 
Carlisle,  Grenville,  Spencer,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  prevailed,  and  on  a  division 
there  appeared,  contents  eighteen,  non-con- 
tents fifiy-one. 

Oh  the  same  day.  Lord  Geor^  Caven- 
dish, after  a  short  and  emphatic  speech, 
introduced  a  series  of  resolutions,  recom- 
mending a  system  of  policy  to  be  adopted 
towards  Ireland  at  once  firm  and  concilia- 
tory, and  wherein  **  severity  should  be 
tempered  with  mercy.*'  These  resolutions 
were  seconded  by  Lord  John  Rnssel ;  but 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning  for  proceed- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  day,  all  the  resolu- 
tions were  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  to  sixty-six  members. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  conformity  with  a  notice  he 
had  previously  given  to  that  effect,  then 
rose,  and  moved  the  following  proposition  : 

**  Retolved— That  this  houM  (undentanding  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  notoriety*  that  the  lystero  of 
coercion  has  been  enforced  in  Ireland  with  a 
rigour  shocking  to  humanity;  and  inrticolarly 
that  tcourget  and  other  torturee  have  been  en»> 
ployed  to  extort  conieflnoni)  is  of  opinion,  that  an 
immediate  stop  should  be  {Hit  to  practices  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  British  name ;  ana  that  our  hofies 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Ireland  must  arise 
from  a  change  of  system,  as  far  as  relates  to  the- 
ezecutive  government,  together  with  a  removal 
from  their  stations  of  those  persons  by  whose  ad* 
vice  such  atrocities  have  feNsen  perpetrated,  and' 
towards  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  ran  feel  no* 
sentiments  but  those  of^reeentroeiit  and  terror.** 

These  discussions  on  the  situation  of 
Ireland  in  both  houses  of  parliament  took 
place  with  closed  doors;  and  the  same- 
system  of  secrecy  was  pursued  im  th» 
18th  of  June,  when  Lord  Grenville  rose  tO" 
present  a  message  from  his  majesty,  in 
forming  the  house,  that  the  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates  of  dif- 
ferent regiments  of  militia  or  this  kingdom, 
had  made  to  his  majesty  a  voluntary  tender 
of  their  services,  to  be  employed  in  aid  of 
the  regular  and  militia  forces  in  Ireland, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  novr 
I  unhappily  existing  in  that  country.    A  bil 
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was  accordingly  produced  by  Lord  Gren- 
yille,  and  read  a  first  time.  On  Tuesday 
the  19th  of  June,  the  address,  empowering 
his  majesty  to  accept  the  offer  of  such  re- 
griments  as  should  be  willing  to  serve  in 
Ireland,  was  carried,  after  an  animated  de- 
bate. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  same  subject 
was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons, 
in  virtue  of  his  majesty's  message;  on 
which  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  observed, 
that  as  he  was  not  aware  of  any  objection 
that  could  reasonably  be  urged  against  the 
measure,  he  should  content  himself  with 
moving  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  his  ma- 
jesty for  his  most  grracious  communication. 
Mr.  Nichols  said,  if  the  militia  force  of  this 
kingdom  were  sent  to  Ireland,  the  principle 
of  the  militia  bill,  as  originally  established, 
would  be  completely  abandoned.  The 
house,  moreover,  he  added,  ou^ht  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
question  before  they  proceeded  to  give 
their  support  to  the  measures  in  contem- 
plation, and  fully  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  the  discontent  which  had  driven  that  un- 
fortunate country  into  the  present  unnatu- 
ral contest.  Mr.  Lawrence  Polk  and  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  gentlemen  not  usually  found 
in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  contended 
against  the  measure,  as  a  gross  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  constitution;  and 
Mr.  Banks  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  house  considered  the  proposition  sug- 
gested in  his  majesty's  message  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  such  as  required 
further  deliberation.  Mr.  Secretary  Wind- 
ham^said,  it  had  been  suggested  that  the 
house  ought  to  pause  beiore  it  agreed  to 
the  address ;  but  were  they  to  pause  while 
an  actual  rebellion  existed  in  one  comer 
of  the  empire,  while  the  king's  troops  and 
rebels  were  fighting,  and  not  assist  the  for- 
mer to  bring  the  latter  to  a  sense  of  duty  ? 
The  objection  that  the  English  militia  had 
been  raised  merely  for  the  protection  of 
England,  and  never  to  be  sent  out  of  it, 
did  not  appear  to  him  stronger  than  might 
be  urged  in  the  case  of  fencible  corps, 
which  had  been  raised  on  similar  terms. 
Mr.  Tierney«  declared,  that  when  the  mi- 
(nister  had  such  a  proposition  to  make  as 


the  present,  he  ought  to  come  down  to  the 
house  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
There  was  no  official  communication  to 
that  house,  even  of  the  existence  of  a  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  except  in  the  message 
calling  u^on  them  to  take  this  unconstitu- 
tional step,  in  order  to  suppress  it.  The 
militia  was  a  part  of  the  constitution: 
where  was  a  substitute  to  be  found  for  this 
body?  The  tenor  of  the  oath  was  "to 
serve  faithfully  in  Great  Britain.'*  Mr. 
Wilberforce  said,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  measure  was  in  itself  objectionable, 
yet  he  must  give  it  his  decided  support,  oo 
account  of  necessity.  On  a  division  of  the 
house,  there  appeared  for  the  address  one 
hundred  and  eighteen,  against  it  forty-seyen 
voices ;  and  bills,  founded  upon  the  m^ 
sage,  were  afterwards  passed  through  the 
respective  stages,  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  sovereign,  previously  to  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament,  which  took  place  on 
the  29th  of  June. 

The  kingdom  being  thus  deprived  of 
about  twelve  thousand  of  its  constitutional 
defenders,  though  still  under  the  impend- 
ing and  imminent  apprehension  of  an  in- 
vasion, a  spirit  of  military  ardour  seemed 
at  once  to  seize  and  pervade  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men, 
whether  friendly  or  adverse  to  the  measures 
of  the  existing  administration,  eagerly 
formed  themselves  into  volunteer  corps, 
commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  choice, 
acting  under  temporary  commissions  from 
the  king ;  until  England  presented  to  her 
fierce  and  formidable  foe  the  glorious  pic- 
ture of  an  armed  people,  inspired  witli  the 
magnanimous  resolution  of  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  From 
this  imposing  spectacle,  France,  which 
had  hitherto  cherished  the  delusive  hope 
that  she  had  numerous  partisans  and  ad- 
herents in  Great  Britain,  shrunk  back,  as- 
tonished and  appalled.  But  while  one 
part  of  the  Britisn  dominions  was  rendered 
invulnerable  by  the  martial  spirit  and  pa- 
triotic ardour  of  the  people,  another  part 
of  the  empire  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
posed to  the  most  imminent  hazard,  by 
that  greatest  of  all  political  evils,  miscalled 
civil  war. 
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the  grant  of  a  free  trade,  and  the  recogni* 
tion  of  her  political  independence.* 

It  has  been  frequently  obeerred,  and  the 
remark  is  correct  'with  certain  limitations, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  government  con- 
cedes, in  the  same  proportion  the  governed 
continue  to  demana  concessions.  It  is  in- 
deed right  that  the  people  should  extend 
their  claims  till  all  their  reasonable  de- 
mands are  satisfied ;  and  it  is  equally  pro- 
per that  those  persons  to  whom  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  is  conferred,  should 
make  a  stand  when  they  have  granted  all 
that  they  consider  fairly  compatible  with 


At  a  period  when  France  bad  put  an  end 
to  the  Vendean  war,  Britain  nntortunately 
beheld  an  insurrection  in  the  bowels  of  her 
empire ;  and  as  the  former  contest  had  been 
fomented  and  prolonged  by  the  policy  of 
the  neighbouring  powen,  so  the  present 
appears  to  have  assumed  a  formidable 
shape,  and  even  in  part  to  have  originated, 
in  consequence  of  the  enconragemeut  held 
out  to  the  disaffected  by  a  hosule  state. 

In  entering  upon  a  history  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1798,  it  may  be  proper  to  pre- 
mise, that  from  the  first  aoqmsiuon  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Irish 
race  of  inhabitants  have  never  been  cordial- 
ly reconciled  to  the  English  government; 
and  perhaps  it  may  wiih  equal  truth  be 
added,  that  the  English  government  have 
never,  at  any  period  of  their  history,  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  produce  a  cordial 
reconciliation.  In  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense confiscations  which  succeeded  the 
rebelliona  in  Ireland,  during  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles  1.,  and  William 
III.,  almost  the  whole  landed  property  of 
the  kingdom  was  transferred  to  English 
settl(»r8  and  their  descendants,  who  formed 
in  effect  a  distinct  colony  in  Ireland — a  na- 
tion within  a  nation,  differing  in  manners, 
customs,  language,  and  religion,  and  en- 
joying the  whole  political  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  country  for  a  long  succession 
of  a^es.  From  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  however,  although  the  laws 
asfainet  popery  till  a  recent  period  suffered 
no  relaxation,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try was  administered  in  the  spirit  of  mild- 
ne^^s;  the  civilization  of  the  inhabiuiits, 
and  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try increased;  and  the  Catholics  partici- 
pated, though  not  equally,  in  the  general 
proj»perity.  At  length,  towards  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  a  numerous  body  of 
Catholic  subjects,  co-operating  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-citizens,  evinced  a  zeal 
and  patriotism  in  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try, that  demanded  an  adequate  return  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government;  and 
'hat  reward  Ireland  did  not  fail  to  fijid  in 


'  111  the  year  1779,  when  England  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  America,  and 
when  the  combined  squadron  of  those  powers  was 
ridinK  triumphantly  in  the  British  Channel,  hold- 
iiu^  rorlh  threats  of  invasion,  a  numerous  body 
otmen  arose  in  the  sister  kingdom,  under  the  de- 
signation of  •*  7'he  Volunteert  of  Ireland."  These 
patriotic  bauds,  which  were  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  at  Hrst  supplied  themselves 
with  arms  at  their  own  expense ;  and  ^vemment, 
wishing  to  encourage  the  laudable  spirit  which  at 
that  period  actuated  the  Irish  nation,  distributed 
immense  quantities  of  arms  to  such  as  wished  to 
share  in  the  honour  of  defending  their  country, 
but  were  not  in  a  situation  to  furnish  themselves 
with  the  necessary  equipments.  To  the  immortal 
honour  of  these  self-embodied  men,  they  not  only 
deterred  the  enemy  from  attempting  an  invasion, 
but  they  showed  at  the  same  time  an  eiemplary 
regard  for  tlie  laws,  and  an  ardent  zeal  in  enforc- 
ing their  execution.  But  these  military  associa- 
tions, excellent  in  themselves,  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  purpose  of  their  onginal 
institution,  soon  exhibited  their  attendant  evils: 
when  the  occasion  that  called  them  into  existence 
was  pasned,  the  soldier  became  a  politician ;  and 
an  armed  population,  hy  their  delegates,  assembled 
in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1783,  as  a  national  congress, 
the  representative  body  of  one  hundred  and  three 
volunteer  corps,  with  instructions  to  form  a  plan 
and  draw  up  a  petition  for  parliamentary  reform ! 
TThe  principle  of  volunteering,  too,  while  it  was 
productive  of  a  social  and  liberal  intercourse,  ap- 
pears to  have  diffused  a  spirit  of  conviviality 
throughout  the  country,  incompatible  with  habits 
of  industry  and  economy,  and  by  which  the  repre- 
sentatives in  parlionient,  and  their  most  zealous 
friends  and  adherents  in  the  country,  fell  into  a 
dereliction  and  abandonment  of  public  duty,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  neglected  their  private  in- 
terests. 
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the  just  pretensions  of  the  claimants  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  comnmnity. 
The  difficulty  consists  in  drawing  the  line, 
which  ought  at  all  times  to  pass  at  an 
equal  distance  from  oppression  and  licen- 
tiousness. No  sooner  had  the  boon  of  un- 
restrained commerce  and  national  independ- 
ence been  granted  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  general,  than  the  Catholics  began  to 
ur^e  their  peculiar  claims  of  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  a  state,  of  which  that  body  constituted 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number. 
The  Irish  parliament,  however,  viewed 
their  application  with  the  highest  degree 
of  jealousy  and  aversion,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  if  the  elective  franchise  were 
extended  to  the  Catholic  body,  the  commons 
house  of  parliament  would  soon  consist  of 
a  large  majority  of  Catholic  members.  In 
support  of  these  claims,  combined  with  a 
radical  reform  in  parliament,  a  society  was 
formed  in  Ireland,  soon  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  under  the 
designation  of  the  ^*  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  :**  and  as  it  now  became  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, that  the  spirit  of  discontent  in  Ireland 
should  not  be  suffered  to  rise  to  di8afi^c- 
tion,  the  memorable  Catholic  toleration  bill 
was,  as  has  already  been  related,  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1793,  under  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  express  recommendation 
of  the  sovereign.  This  bill,  which  in  its 
original  shape  was  ample  in  its  provisions, 
became  so  much  narrowed  in  its  principle, 
and  limited  in  its  operation,  by  the  Irish 
legislature,  as  to  afford  satisftiction  neither 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Endand ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1794,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  in 
consequence  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  with  tull  powers,  as  he  himself 
imagined,  and  as  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Ireland  understood,  to  carry  the  plan  of 
emancipation  into  effect.  His  lordship, 
more  distinguished  for  political  intenity 
than  for  skilful  intrigue,  did  not  hesitate 
to  dismiss  from  his  councils  the  adversa- 
ries of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  their  stead  the  ardent  friends  of 
those  measures  which  it  was  the  object  of 
his  appointment  to  carry  into  effect.  The 
consequence  of  this  procedure  was  his  im- 
mediate recall,  and  tne  appointment  of  the 
Earl  of  Camden  to  the  vice-regal  office. 
These  events  took  place  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1795;  and  in  the  month  of 
March,  1796,  the  spirit  of  disaffection  had 
spread  to  so  alarming  an  extent,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  the  insurrection 
act,  empowering  the  magistrates  to  pro- 


claim any  country  or  district  oat  of  the 
king^s  peace,  and  to  subiect  the  inhabitants 
to  the  operation  of  military  law.  At  the 
same  time,  the  oppressive  monopolies  of 
land,  entails,  and  settlemente,  with  the 
payment  of  tithes,  which  in  Ireland  are  so 
\  unfortunatelv  modified  as  to  fall  with  a 
very  unequal  pressure  upon  tillage,  formed 
so  many  distinct  sources  of  disaffection; 
and  the  agitators  of  revolt  did  not  fail  to 
remind  the  miserable  cottager  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commonwealth  necessa- 
rily included  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and 
would  in  its  consequences  relieve  him  from 
the  grinding  exactions,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  douceurs,  were  so  frequently  piaetised 
by  the  agent  of  his  landlord. 

It  had  now  become  evident,  that  a  dark 
and  dangerous  connexion  was  carrying  on 
between  the  heads  of  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen  and  the  French  government,  whiek 
a  short  time  matured  into  a  treasonable  coo* 
spiracy,  and  which  had  for  its  aim  nothing 
less  than  the  subversion  of  the  government 
of  Ireland,  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  its 
connexion  with  the  sister  kingdom.  So 
flagitious  an  act  of  treason  may  be  palli* 
at^,  bat  it  can  by  no  means  be  justified. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  had  not  been 
^ranted  to  the  people  of  Ireland  which  a 
large  body  of  the  nation  had  seen  proper  to 
require ;  but  it  can  as  little  be  denied,  that 
the  present  reign  had  been  a  reign  of  in- 
dnlgence  and  concession.  The  last  act  of 
toleration,  imperfect  as  it  might  be  consi- 
dered, restorea  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  Co 
many  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
their  fellow-subjects ;  and  as  the  enrrent, 
upon  the  whole,  ran  in  their  favonr,  there 
is  sufficient  ground  to  believe,  that  had 
they  conducted  themselves  with  temper 
and  moderation,  they  would  ultimately 
have  succeeded,  by  peaceable  and  coostito- 
tional  means,  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  all 
their  political  and  civil  rights.  It  is  due, 
however,  to  the  Catholics  to  observe,  that 
the  conspirators  were  by  no  means  eschi- 
sively  of  that  community ;  and  that  reform 
and  Catholic  emancipation  were,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  malcontents,  used  rather  to 
entrap  the  unwary,  than  as  the  true  objeet 
of  those  under  whose  banners  the  great 
mass  of  the  disaffected  were  preparing  to 
shed  their  blood,  and  to  sacrifice  erety  en- 
joyment, personal  and  domestic.  It  most 
be  obvious,  too,  that  Ireland,  had  she  suc- 
ceeded in  divesting  herself  of  her  depend- 
ence upon  Great  Britain,  must  soon  have 
become  a  province  of  France ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Belgium,  Lombardy,  Venice,  and 
even  Holland,  might  have  seryed  to  show 
her  how  much  was  to  be  gained  by  French 
fraternization. 
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So  early  as  the  year  1794,  the  French 
govQmment  had  sent  an  agent,  a  clergy- 
man  of  the  established  church  of  England, 
and  a  native  of  Ireland,  into  these  king^ 
dome,  to  acquire  inteliisence ;  and  Jackson, 
the  agent  of  the  republic,  at  first  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  house  of  a  British  mer- 
chant, of  the  name  of  Stone,  at  Olford,  near 
London.  Stone,  whose  ?anity  outran  his 
discretion,  applied  to  Mr.  Sheridan  on  a 
plea  of  rendering  some  great  service  to  his 
eoantry,  to  which  the  eloauent  senator  very 
properly  replied, /^  that  he  would  neither 
receive  any  information,  nor  give  any  opi- 
ntoQ  on  the  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Stone 
obscorely  alluded;  and  that  whatever  he 
had  to  disclose  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Dondas,  who 
was  the  best  judge  of  its  importance." 
Jackson,  finding  that  the  project  of  an  in- 
vasion of  England  was  hopeless,  repaired 
to  Ireland,  from  whence  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  his  friend  the  English 
merchant ;  but  they  both  were  soon  after- 
wards ^prehended,  and  tried  on  a  charge 
of  higli-treason,  when  Stone  was  pro- 
noQDced  not  guilty ;  but  Jackson,  less  for- 
tunate, was  convicted,  and  at  the  moment 
when  sentence  of  death  was  about  to  be 
passed  upon  him,  he  fell  down  suddenly, 
and  expired  in  the  court.*  The  conviction 
of  Jackson  served  as  an  intimation  to  Mr. 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a  barrister-at-law, 
and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  society  of 
United  Irbhmen,  to  abscond  to  France, 
along  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  and 
some  other  distinguished  members  of  that 
dangerous  association. 

In  the  year  1795,  and  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  Earl  Fitxwilliam  from  Ireland, 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen  received  an 
iinportant  accession  of  men  of  talents  and 
influence,  among  whom  are  to  be  enume- 
rated Mr.  Arthnr  O*  Connor,  late  member 
of  the  Irish  pariiament,  a  nephew  and  the 
presumptive  heir  of  Lord  Longuevill ;  Dr. 
M^Nevin,  chairman  of  the  Catholic  commit- 
tee; Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  an  opulent  Dublin 
merehant ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
a  barrister.  About  the  close  of  the  year 
1795,  a  regular  communication  was  opened 
bv  the  Imdera  of  the  society  with  the 
French  directory,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Tone  and  other  Irish  refugees ;  and 
sariy  in  the  following  year,  a  proposition 
Was  received  from  the  French  government, 
and  accepted  b^  the  secret  committee  of  the 
society  of  Umted  Irishmen,  to  send  over 
an  array  to  Ireland,  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
jected effort  to  subvert  the  monarchy,  and 
to  separate  Ireland  from  her  British  oon- 

*  From  theeflbctiof  poiflon,  which  he  had  taken 
ji  the  prMon^— W.  G 
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nexion.  The  firet  agents  of  the  insurgents 
demanded  from  France  any  number  of 
troops  not  more  than  ten,  nor  less  than  five 
thousand ;  but  the  French  showed  a  de- 
cided inclination  to  send  an  army  sufficient 
to  conquer  and  to  retain  possession  of  the 
country — ^fifty  or  sixty  thousand  at  least. 
Three  armaments,  one  from  Spain,  a  se- 
cond from  France,  and  a  third  from  Hol- 
land, were  destined  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  ^ 
Ireland,  in  the  same  year ;  but  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Eari  St.  Vincent, 
and  that  of  the  Batavian  fleet  by  Lord  Dun- 
can, ontirdv  disconcerted  this  plan  of  in- 
vasion. These  disastera  bv  no  means  dis- 
count the  insurgents,  who  had  their  ex- 
pectations buoyed  up  by  an  assurance,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  directory,  that  such 
succoura  as  ciroumstances  would  admit 
should  arrive  in  Ireland  from  France  in  the 
month  of  April  or  May,  1798.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  a  grand  effort  was 
resolved  upon :— -In  the  month  of  February, 
a  military  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  executive  council  of  the  insurgents,  and 
nocturnal  assemblies  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  be  directed  in 
open  warfare  against  government.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  one  of 
the  executive  directory  ^for  the  United 
Irish,  following  the  example  of  their  Gallic 
allies,  had  chosen  a  directonr),  repaired  to 
London  with  an  intention  of*^  proceeding  to 
France,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Binns, 
a  very  active  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society;  James  Quigley,  an 
Irish  priest;  and  two  attendants  of  the 
names  of  Allen  and  Leary.  Attempts  had 
been  recently  made,  with  some  success,  to 
form  a  society  of  United  Englishmen  on 
the  model  of  the  United  Irish,  and  Quigley 
and  Binns  were  the  chief  promoters  of  this 
design.  In  and  about  the  town  of  Manches- 
ter only,  the  association  had  extended  itself 
to  no  rewer  than  eighty  divisions,  contain- 
ing from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  membera  each, 
and  an  association  of  the  same  nature  was 
established  also  in  Scotland,  both  maintain- 
ing an  intimate  interoourse  with  the  ori- 
ginal Corresponding  Society*  in  London, 
and  acting  upon  the  system  marked  out  by 
the  affiliated  societies  of  Ireland. 

Government  having  received  accurate  in- 
telligence relative  to  the  motions  and  de- 
signs of  O'Connor  and  his  associates,  these 
conspiratora  were  taken  into  custody  at 
Margate,  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  passage 
to  France,  on  the  28th  of  February.  AlVer 
being  confined  some  time  in  the  Tower, 
they  were  removed  to  Maidstone,  where 
they  were  tried  by  a  special  commission. 


«  Vide  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
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An  the  31 8t  and  99d  of  May,  two  days  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  Quigley,  on  whoee  peraon  was 
found  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  an  address 
*'  from  the  secret  comnoittee  of  England  to 
the  executive  directory  of  France,"  was 
capitally  conyicted ;  and  such  was  his  de- 
'Totion  to  the  principles  he  had  espoused, 
that  he  died  with  heroic  fortitude,  in  ^hat 
he  considered  the  cause  of  his  country. 
No  evidence  appearing  against  Allen  and 
Leary,  they  were  immediately  set  at  liberty ; 
but  O'Connor  and  Binns,  notwithstanding 
their  acquittal,  were  detained  on  another 
charge  of  high-treason,  preferred  against 
i^em  by  the  British  goyemment.*(40) 

*  As  soon  u  the  verdict  of  acquittal  waa  pro- 
nounced, and  beibre  Mr.  O^Connor  -wn  tbimally 
diacharced.  he  waa  prapaxing  to  quit  the  bar  witli 
more  than  usual  precipitation;  on  which  Ri- 
vett,  the  police  officer,  who  had  been  directed  to 
detain  the  prisoner  on  a  second  charge  of  high- 
treason,  rushed  forward  to  prevent  his  escape,  and 
a  violent  oommotion  instantly  arose  in  the  court, 
which  did  not  siibaide  till  Mr.  O'Connor  was  se- 
cured. On  the  2511  of  April,  1799,  Sackville,£arl 
of  Thanet,  aud  Robert  Fer^usson,  Esq.  berrister- 
at-law,  were  tried  and  convicted  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  on  a  charge  of  promoting  this  riotous 
proceeding,  and  of  conspiring  wiih  others  to  res- 
cue the  pnaoner.  In  virtue  of  this  conviction,  the 
defendants  were  brought  up  for  judgment  on  the 
let  day  of  June  in  the  same  year;  when  his  lord- 
ship was  sentenced  to  pav  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  be confinea opeyear  in  the  Tower ; 
and  Mr.  Fersusson  to  pay  a  nne  of  one  hundred 
.  pounds,  and  oe  confined  one  year  in  the  king's 
bench  prison. 

(40)  The  above  statement  is  not  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  O'Connor  only  was  detained  on  a  charge  of 
high-treason.  Mr.  Binns  was  not  imprisonea  until 
some  months  after  the  Maidstone  trials;  and  then 
upon  a  charge  of  treasonable  pmctices,  pre- 
dicated on  a  report  made  to  the  British  house  of 
oommona*  by  a  aecret  committee,  which  had  been 
appointed  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers.t 

t  Mr.  O'Connor  had  been  a  member  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  where  he  was  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Im- 
mediately after  his  acquittal  at  MaidsttMie,  he  was 
aeot  a  prisoner  to  Ireland,  and  thence,  under  a 
special  act  of  parliament,  he  and  twenty-two 
other  state  prisoners  were  sent  to  Fort  George,  in 
Scotland.  On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  1802,  the  state  prisonerB  confined  in 
Fort  George  were  sent  to  Hamburg  by  the  Bri- 
tish government.  Thence,  Mr.  0*C«inor  went  to 
Patis.  Soon  afler  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed, 
b\-  Napoleon,  a  major-general,  in  the  service  of 
Francro,  in  which  country  he  has  continued  to  re- 
side, enjoying  the  rank  and  half^pay  of  the  suiion 
to  whioh  he  waa  appointed  in  1808.  He  never, 
however,  served  as  a  military  man,  but  waa  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  conducting  a  periodical  ioumal 
at  t*aris,  called  the  A  reus.  Mr.  Binns,  under  this 
report,  was  imprisoned  nearly  two  yean,  without 
beinff  bioQghl  to  trial.  The  act  for  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  not  havinc  been  re- 
enacted  in  the  session  of  the  British  paniament  for 
1800-1,  the  prisoners  confined  in  £nrland  for 
treasonable  practices  were  liberated.    Mr.  Binna 


The  period  had  now  arrived,  wheo  the 
great  revolutionary  timauemaU  was  to  be 
developed ;  and  while,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the 
insurgent  chiefs  proceeded  in  their  plana, 
with  a  resolution  to  defer,  if  poesible,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insorreetion  till  the  ar- 
rival of  their  French  auxiliaries,  the  go- 
vernment, on  the  other,  was  determined  to 
disorganize  their  system,  and  either  to 
crush  the  incipient  insurrection  in  the  bod, 
or  to  force  the  disaffected  into  a  premataie 
effort.  After  the  proclamation  of  many 
districts  in  the  southern  and  midland  coos- 
ties,  the  imprisonment  and  transportatioii 
of  several  persons  implicated  in  theoonapi- 
racy,  and  other  acts  of  power,  a  venr  aeveie 
wound  was  inflicted  on  the  12th  of  March 
upon  the  union,  by  the  arrest  of  the  thirteoD 
members  composing  the  provincial  oooa- 
mittee  of  Leinster,  with  o^er  principals  of 
the  conspiracy,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Olivser 
Bond,  in  Dublin.  This  arrest  waa  grounded 
on  the  information  of  Thomas  Reynolds,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  Kilkea  Ca»> 
tie,  in  the  connty  of  Kildare,  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  United  Irishmen,  treasurer  of 
the  county  in  which  he  remded,  and  provin- 
cial delegate  for  Ldnster.*  In  these  ar- 
rests, were  included  the  most  aetive  and 
efficient  leaders  of  the  union ;  and  among 
others,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Doctor 
William  James  M^Nevin,  and  Oliver  Bond. 
At  the  same  time,  a  warrant  was  issvsd 
against  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  offered  for  his  apprehsa- 
sion ;  but  his  lordship  for  some  timeelndsd 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  remained 
for  several  weeks  concealed  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  At  length,  however,  he  was  dis- 
covered, on  the  19th  of  May,  in  the  hooae 
of  Nicholas  Murphy,  a  merchant,  in 
Thomas  street,  Dublin,  in  oonaequence  of 
a  hint  given  by  Mnrphy^s  servant  maid  to 
a  military  suitor.f  On  the  police  officers 
entering  the  room,  the  infatoated  nobleman 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  effect  his  escape, 
in  which  he  wounded  Mr.  Justios  Swsl, 
and  Captain  Ryan,  dangeronsly,  the  latter 
mortally ;  and  was  himself  so  desperately 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  the  snot  of  a 
pistol  from  Major  Sirr,  that,  after  languish- 
ing till  the  third  of  the  following  month,  he 
died,  in  extreme  agony.  Tliis  yonng  no* 
bleman,  who  was  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  married  to  a  French  lady  of 


immediately  came  to  the  United  States,  and  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  now,  and  for  sense 
years  has  been,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  tbe  eitvoC 
Philadelphia.— W.  G. 

*  This  Reynolds  was  alratiar  to  tfaeeauae  wUch 
he  had  aolemnly  sworn  to  supports— W.  G. 

t  The  source  fiom  which  die  govenuncot  de> 
rived  the  inibrmation  as  to  the  plaoa  of  hia  lord 
ship's  concealment,  is  still  involved  in  myaterv^- 
W.G 
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the  roy»l  blood  of  the  Capets,  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  excitement 
and  direction  of  revolutionary  commotions, 
being  a  man  of  daring  courage,  a  most  ac- 
tive spirit,  considerable  powers  of  mind, 
and  of  a  family  highly  respected  for  its  an- 
cieiU  greatness  by  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Irish :  the  loss  of  such  a  man  to  the  insur- 
ffent  cause,  and  at  such  a  juncture,  cannot 
be  estimated. 

The  vacancies  created  in  the  directorial 
amd  other  departments,  by  these  arrests, 
were  supplied  without  difficulty,  but  with 
men  much  less  fit  for  the  arduous  task  of 
overturning  a  monarchy,  fenced  round  by 
civil  and  military  power,  and  substituting 
io  its  stead  a  commonwealth,  grounded  on 
the  suflfrages  of  an  ignorant  sanguinary  mul- 
titude. Among  the  members  of  the  new 
directory  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Sheares,  barristers  by  profession,  and  poli- 
tics apart,  of  unsullied  reputation.  To  these 
new  directors,  a  government  agent  of  the 
name  of  Captain  Armstrong  found  ready 
access,  and  by  a  show  of  great  zeal  in  the 
cause,  he  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  leaders,  from  whom  he  learn- 
ed, ^  that  a  general  rising  must  immediately 
take  place :  that  the  impatience  of  the  peo- 

{>le  since  the  criminal  prosecution  could  no 
onger  be  restrained ;  and  that  it  was  be- 
come necessary  to  make  a  great  and  imme- 
diate national  effort,  and  to  relinquish  the 
original  plan  of  waiting  for  French  suc- 
cours.*' The  project  proposed  was  to  seize 
the  camp  of  Loughlin's-town,  the  artillerv 
at  Chapelizod,  and  the  castle  of  Dublin,  all 
on  the  night  of  the  33d  of  May :  and  it  was 
further  determined  that  a  simultaneous 
rising  should  take  place  at  Cork.  But,  on 
the  3 1  St  of  that  month,  the  two  brothers 
John  and  Henry  Sheares,  with  some  others 
of  the  principal  conspirators,  were  appre- 
hended ;  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  were 
declared  by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  the  guards 
at  the  castle,  and  at  all  the  great  objects  of 
attack,  were  trebled ;  and  the  whole  city 
was  in  fact  converted  into  a  garrison. 

Among  the  precautions  taken  on  this  oc- 
casion by  government,  was  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  several  corps  of  armed  yeo- 
manry, a  species  of  force  that  was  first  em- 
bodied^ in  the  month  of  October,  1796,  in 
a  kind  of  independent  companies.  These 
yeomanry  corps  were  each  composed  of 
about  fifty  men,  mostly  cavalry,  with  a 
much  smaller  body  of  infantry  attached  to 
them,  and  were  generally  commanded  by  a 
captain  and  two  lieutenants ;  the  infantry 
beinff  armed  like  a  regular  army,  and  the 
cavalry  furnished  with  a  pistol  and  sword 


each,  to  which  sometimes  a  carabine  wae 
added.  In  six  months  from  their  first  esta- 
blishment, the  numbers  increased  to  thirty- 
seven  thousand  ;  and  during  the  rebellion, 
the  yeomanry  force  exceeded  fifty  thousand. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  pause,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  review  of  some  of  the 
parties  by  which  Ireland,  now  on  the  eve  of 
a  civil  war,  had  for  years  been  agitated; 
and  whose  inveterate  animosities  had 
conspired,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
cause,  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  san- 
([ttinary  contests,  for  the  period  of  its  dura- 
tion, that  ever  disgraced  the  world,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  wars  that  raged  among 
the  rival  factions  of  France  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution. 

In  the  year  1759,  and  under  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  an  alarming 
spirit  of  insurrection  appeared  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  which  manifested  itself  by  nu- 
merous and  frequent  risings  of  the  lower 
class  of  Roman  Catholics,  dressed  in  white 
uniforms,  whence  they  were  denominated 
^'  white  boys."  The  object  of  these  illegal 
proceedings  was,  as  they  alleged,  to  pre- 
vent the  enclosure  of  commons,  the  extor- 
tions of  tithe  proctors,  and  the  exorbitant 
fees  exacted  by  their  own  clergy. 

No  sooner  had  the  excesses  committed 
by  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  be- 
gun to  subsidy,  than  two  rival  factions 
arose  in  the  year  1784,  and  became  distin- 
guished by  the  appropriate  names  of  '*  ZHs- 
/4»ufcrV'and  "/^M)/w3fciyAoy»."  These 
associations,  originating  in  a  violent  quarrel 
between  two  obscure  individuals,  soon  as- 
sumed a  religious  distinction,  and  as  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  defenders,  showed  un- 
common zeal  in  collecting  arms,  the  Pres- 
byterians, or  peep-of-day  boys,  began  to 
disarm  them,  by  visiting  the  houses  of  their 
antagonists  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
when  they  often  committed  the  most  wan- 
ton outrages.  The  excesses  on  both  sides 
at  length  became  so  intolerable,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  interpose  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1793,  so  many  barbarous  outrages  were 
committed  by  the  defenders,  whose  num- 
bers had  enabled  them  to  triumph  over 
their  adversaries,  that  at  the  spring  assises 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  in  1793,  twenty-one 
defenders  were  sentenced  to  die,  twenty- 
five  to  be  transported,  twelve  to^  be  impri- 
soned a  certain  time,  for  having  conspirea  to 
murder  different  persons,  thirteen  indicted 
for  murder  traversed  their  trials,  and  bench 
warrants  were  issued  against  eighty  other 
offenders,  who  had  all  abscondM.*     Nor 


•  Vide  Sir  Richard  Mtumve's  *•  Memoiri  of 
the  Iiu urrectkws  in  Ireland;*  teeood  edit  p.  63. 
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were  the  crimes  or  the  punishments  all 
confined  to  one  party,  for  at  the  assizes  of 
Armag^h,  in  the  year  1795,  three  defenders 
and  two  peep-ofniay  boys  were  all  tried  be- 
fore Baron  Power,  and  being  conyioted 
of  the  crimes  laid  in  the  indictment,  his 
lordship  awarded  against  the  whole  num- 
ber the  punishment  of  death,  which  was 
promptly  executed. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when 
these  minor  societies  were  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  great  and  powerful  community,  which, 
embracing  the  disaffected  of  all  sects  and 
parties,  was  to  serve  as  a  general  rallying 
point  to  rebellion,  and  by  its  able  oi^niza- 
tion,  and  extensive  combinations,  to  spread 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  ul- 
timately to  contest  the  meed  of  power  with 
the  existing  government  itself.  The  socie- 
ty of  United  Irishmen,  which  for  some  time 
was  quite  of  a  civil  nature,  is  represented 
as  having  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
1792,  and  as  formed  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  The  organi- 
zation of  this  society  was  completM  in 
Ulster,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1795;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year,  when  Catholic  emancipation  and  a  re- 
form in  parliament,  the  ostensible  wish  of 
all,  and  with  some  the  real  object,  were  re- 
garded as  not  otherwise  attainable  than  by 
force,  that  the  association  hpgan  to  assume 
a  military  form.  But  sucn  was  its  rapid 
progress,  that  in  April,  1797,  the  number 
of  men  in  Ulster  alone,  enrolled  for  insur- 
rection, amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand,  provided,  some  with  fire-arms, 
others  with  pikes,  a  store  of  ammunition, 
and  a  number  of  cannon. 

The  spring  of  action  with  the  defenders 
was  religious  animosity.  The  main  object 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  when  they  became 
an  organized  military  body,  was  to  com- 
bine all  sects  and  parties  in  an  alliance,  for 
the  purpose  of  overturning  the  existing  go- 
vernment. 

About  the  period  when  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen  began  to  assume  a  military 
character,  another  community  arose,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  declared  to  be  **  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order,  of  the  existing 
system  of  government,  and  the  protection 
of  all  peraons  who  conduct  themselves  with 
lojralty,  without  regard  to  difference  of  re- 
ligion.** Between  the  United  Irishmen 
and  this  society,  which  was  founded  by  the 
protestants  of  .Armagh,  in  the  year  1795, 
and  took  its  name  from  William  III.  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  zealous  supporter  of  the  re- 
formed reli^on  in  Ireland,  mortal  animosi- 
lies  almost  instantly  arose ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  both  parties 


had  disffraood  themselvea  by  the  commis- 
sion of  ue  most  dreadful  excesses.* 


*  OROAmZATlON  Or  VBE  SOCUTT  OF  UHim 
IRISHMEN. 

"The  Society  of  United  Iriibmen,**  am  the 
Rev.  Jamea  Gordou,  in  hk  hirtoryof  the  rebeUion 
in  Irelaiid,  **  conai^led  of  s  number  of  HnaUer  m- 
aodationi,  linked  clotely  together,  and  aacendinc 
in  gradation  like  the  component  parts  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone,  to  a  common  apex  or  pomt  of  union.  Tlie 
loweat  or  timple  societies  consisted  orisiDally 
each  of  thirty-six,  aAerwards  at.  roost  m  only 
twelve  men,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
nei^bourhood,  that  they  mi^t  be  mutually  under 
the  inspection  of  each  other.  An  assembly  of  five 
secretaries,  severally  elected  by  five  simple  aocie* 
ties,  formed  a  lower  baronial  committee,  which 
had  the  immediate  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  these  five  societies.  Ten  delegates,  elected 
one  from  each  of  ten  lower  baronial,  composed  an 
upper  baronial  committee,  which  in  like  mamier 
directed  the  business  of  these  ten  low^er  commit- 
tees.  With  the  same  superintendence  over  their 
constituent  assemblies,  delegates  fiom  the  upper 
baronial,  one  deputed  fiom  each,  formed  in  the 
counties,  county  oonomittees,  and  in  populous 
towns  distinct  committees;  and  the  provincia] 
committees,  one  for  each  of  the  four  provinces, 
were  composed  of  delegates  from  the  district  and 
county  committees,  two  from  each,  sometimes 
three,  when  the  extent  and  population  of  the  dis- 
trict seemed  to  require  a  more  numerous  repre- 
sentation. The  supreme  and  uncontrolled  com- 
mand of  the  whole  association  was  committed  to 
a  general  executive  directory,  composed  of  five 
persons  unknown  to  all  excepting  the  four  secreta- 
ries of  the  provincial  conmuttees;  for  they  were 
elected  by  ballot  in  these  committees,  the  aecieta- 
ries  of  which  alone  examined  the  ballots  and  no- 
tified the  election  to  none  except  the  perKHis 
themselves  on  whom  it  fell.  The  order*  of  th» 
hidden  directini^  power  were  conveyed  through 
the  whole  orsamced  body,  not  by  easy  discovera- 
ble chains  of  communication.  By  one  member 
only  of  the  directory  were  carried  the  mandates 
to  one  member  of  each  provincial  committee,  by 
the  latter  severally  to  the  secretaries  of  the  dis- 
trict and  county  committees,  by  these  secretaries 
to  those  of  the  upper  baronials,  and  thus  down- 
wards through  the  lower  baronial  to  the  simple 
societies. 

*'  The  military  was  nafled  on  die  civil  organi- 
zation of  this  artfully-framed  union ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  scheme  of  warlike  preparation,  a  mili- 
tary committee,  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1798,  and  appointed  bv  the  directory,  had  in 
task  assigned  to  contrive  plans  (or  the  direction  of 
the  national  fbrce,  either  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
aided rebellion,  or  co-operation  with  an  invading 
French  army,  as  occaition  should  require.  Orden 
were  iasued,  that  the  members  of  the  imion  ahould 
furnish  themselves,  where  their  circumstances  al- 
lowed it,  with  fire-arms ;  where  not,  with  pikes. 
To  form  a  pecuniary  fund  for  the  various  expenses 
of  this  great  revolutwnarv  mkchine,  monthly 
subscripUons,  according  to  the  seal  and  ability  dT 
the  sulvcrxbers,  were  collected  in  the  several  so- 
cieties, and  treasurers  appointed  by  sufirage  Sx 
their  collection  and  disbuisement 

*'Frora  this  fund  were  supplied  the  demands 
of  the  emissaries  commissioned  to  extend  th» 
union.  Of  these,  considerable  numben  vrere  de- 
spatched  into  the  southeni  und  western  ooonlias 
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To  enamerate  all  the  acts  of  Tiolenee 
and  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  conflicting 
parties,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection,  would  far  exceed  tiie  limits 

Erescribed  in  this  work  to  the  period  of 
istory  now  under  consideration,  but  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  historian  to  record, 
with  a  froquent  reference  to  authorities,  a 
fvw  of  the  most  flagitious  of  their  number^ 

in  the  beginning  and  oourwof  1797,  wheA.  though 
many  had  been  twom  into  the  union,  liule  pro- 
ereju  for  the  eflectual  promotion  of  the  system  oad 
been  made  before  the  autumn  of  1796/' 

From  the  first  institution  of  the  society  of  Uni' 
ted  Iriichroen,  every  individual  on  hii  admission 
into  the  Union  hada  Test  Oath  to  the  following 
effect  adminiiftered  to  him;  and  after  the  breaking 
out  of  t}ie  rebellion,  **  the  council  for  directing  the 
afiairs  of  the  people  of  Wexford,"  ordered  that  all 
the  soldiers  of  the  united  army  should  take  either 
the  officers'  or  privates'  oath,  according  to  their  re- 
spective stations : 

TEST  OATH. 

**  In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  B.,  do  vo- 
luntarily declare,  that  I  will  persevere  in  endea- 
vouring to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection  among 
Iridimen,  of  ^Mry  religious  persuasion,  and  that 
I  will  also  penevere  in  my  endeavoun  to  obtain 
an  eqoal,  full,  and  adcauate  representation  of  all 
the  people  of  Ireland — I  do  furtlier  declare,  tliat 
neither  hopes,  fean,  rewards,  nor  punishments, 
not  even  death,  shall  ever  induce  me,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  inform  or  nve  evidence  against  any 
member  or  members  of  this,  or  similar  societies, 
for  any  act  or  expression  of  thein»  done  or  made 
collectively  or  individually,  in  or  out  of  this  socie- 
ty, in  piinuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  obligation. 
—So  help  me  Gad^ 

OATH  or  A  PaiVATE. 

**  1,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear,  and 
take  God,  and  his  only  sim,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
wimefss.  that  I  will  at  all  times  be  obedient  to  the 
command  of  my  officers — that  I  am  ready  to  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  good  of  my  country — that  I 
have  an  aversion  to  plunder,  and  the  spilling  of 
innocent  blood — that  I  will  fight  courageously  in 
the  field,  and  give  merry  where  it  cnn  be  given 
—that  I  will  avoid  drunkenness,  as  tending  to  dis- 
order and  ruin— that  I  will  endeavour  to  make  as 
many  friends  and  as  few  enemies  as  possible 
— that  above  all,  I  detest  a  coward,  and  that  I  will 
look  upon  him  as  an  enemy  who  shall  stand  back 
in  the  time  of  battle. — So  hdp  me  God" 
OATH  or  Aft  orpicER. 

**  In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  who  knows  the 
bearis  and  thoughts  of  ail  men,  and  calling  my 
country  to  wimess,  I,  A.  R,  officer  in,  Sic.  do  so- 
lemnly swear,  that  I  do  not  consider  my  life  my 
own  whf'n  my  country  demands  it — that  I  consi- 
der the  present  moment  calls  for  a  proof  of  the 
sin<^rity  of  that  sentiment ;  and  I  am  ready  and 
•lesirDus  to  stand  the  test ;  and  do  aver  that  I  am 
K!\U  to  die,  or  lead  to  victory;  and  that  all  my 
actKA^  shall  be  directed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
common  cause,  uninfluenced  by  any  inferior  mo- 
tive :  and  I  further  declare  my  utter  aversion  to 
all  alarmists,  onion-breakers,  and  cowards,  and 
my  respect  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
superior  offieen.  So  hdp  me  Ocd" 
By  order  of  the  council, 

B.  B.  HARVEY,  President 
NICHOLAS  GRAY,  Sec 
Done  at  the  Council-chambet 

Wexford,  June  14th,  1798. 
21 


It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  secret 
committees  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, from  which  the  subseouent  informa- 
tion is  principally  derived,  mat  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  councils  of  the  insurgents, 
**  that  all  persons  who,  from  their  principles 
or  situation,  might  be  deemed  inimical  to 
the  conspiracy  against  t^e  government, 
should  be  massacred;  and  the  first  prc^ 
scrintion  was  calculated,,  by  one  of  Uieir 
leaoers,  at  thirty  thousand  persons."*  The 
main  object  of  the  system  of  terror,  which 
the  United  Irishmen  endeavoured  to  esti^ 
blish  by  their  midnight  attacks,  was  to 
drive  country  gentlemen  from  their  hoases, 
or  to  enforce  their  connivance  or  supports— 
a  course  which  was  pursued  with  fatal 
effect  in  France  ;f  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  purpose,  dreadful  outrages  still  con- 
tinued to  be  committed  in  all  the  northern 
counties.  In  the  month  of  March,  1797, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  retired 
on  a  living  at  Donegal,  was  murdered  at 
Sharon,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Walker,  in  that  county,  with  horrid  cir- 
cumstances of  barbarity,  by  a  party  of 
armed  ruffians,  who  fired  wantonly  into 
the  windows,  by  which  they  shot  Mrs. 
Walker,  and  afterwards  having  compelled 
the  servants  of  the  Doctor  to  force  Mr. 
Hamilton  out  of  the  house,  they  mangled 
his  body  with  wounds. 

In  the  beerinning  of  the  year  1797,  the 
county  of  Kiidare  was  dreadnilly  convulsed 
by  the  United  Irish,  who  committed  robbery 
and  assassination  on  Protestants  almost 
every  night;  and  during  this  year  the  de- 
fenders were  so  formidable  in  the  counties 
of  Meath,  West  Meath,  Kiidare,  and  Long- 
ford, that  many  families  were  obliged  to  ny 
to  the  metropolis  for  protection.  In  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Kiidare,  and  Wiok- 
low,  and  in  many  parts  of  Munster,  assas- 
sinations and  the  robbery  of  arms  were 
constantly  perpetrated,  while  the. disaffected 
continued  to  form  traitorous  combinations,^ 
which  extended  even  to  the  military. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  the  year 
1797,  the  practice  of  seducing  the  king's 
troops  so  much  prevailed,  that  in  the  space 
of  one  month,  four  of  the  Monaghan  militia, 
two  of  the  Wexford  regiment,  two  of  die 
Kiidare,  and  two  of  Sie  Lowth  militia, 
were  tried  by  court-martials,  and  shot  for 
treasonable  practices.  In  the  same  year, 
Mr.  William  Orr,  a  respectable  farmer, 
was  hanged  at  Carriekfergus,  for  high- 
treason. 


*  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  Appendix 
No.  iii.  p.  49. 

t  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  1796. 

t  Sir  Richard  Musgrave*s  Memoin  lecond  edit. 
p^l67. 
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Of  the  meana  Bccumulated  by  the  disaf- 
fected for  carryings  their  revolationary  en- 
terprises into  effect,  some  estimate  may  be 
made  from  the  following  facts :  A  paper,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  was  given  oy  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Reynolds,  the  in- 
former, which  purported  to  be  a  return 
made  by  a  national  committee  meeting, 
held  the  26th  oC  Febrnai^,  1798,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  number  of  arm- 
ed men  in  ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
Ihovsand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six! 
and  that  the  sum  of  JS1485  4a,  9d»  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer.*  Another  return 
made  by  a  meeting  of  colonels,  held  on  the 
dSth  of  March,  1798,  reported,  that  their 
adherents,  even  among  the  king's  troops, 
were  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  every  three, 
and  that  the  insurgents  were  in  sufficient 
force  to  disarm  all  the  military  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  countiesf — ^fatal  delu- 
sion ! 

That  the  armoury  of  the  rebel  forces  was 
at  one  time  most  extensive  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, when  it  is  stated,  that  the  following 
number  of  arms  was  .seized  by  the  different 
general  officers  in  the  year  1797,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leinster  and  Ulster  alone ;  guns 
49,109;  bayonets,  1756;  pistols,  4463; 
swords,  4183 ;  blunderbusses,  248 ;  musket^ 
barrels,  119;  sword-blades,  106;  ordnance, 
22 ;  pikes,  70,630  ;  exclusive  of  many 
arms  seized  or  surrendered,  which  are  not 
included  in  this  return4$  In  the  same 
year,  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pikes  were  surrendered  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  alone,  in  consequence 
of  the  pardon  offered  by  government  to  the 
repentant.  And  on  the  11th  of  May,  1798, 
^Ye  pieces  of  cannon  and  five  hundred 
pike-handles  were  seized  in  Dublin. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1797,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  his  first 
step  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty  was 
to  make  a  tour  of  observation  throughout 
the  whole  island.  The  excesses  committed 
by  the  military  in  the  provinces  had,  it  ap- 
pears, called  down  the  generaPs  severe  re- 
Erehension,  and  on  his  return  to  the  capital 
e  caused  it  to  be  notified  in  general  oraers, 
^*  that  the  irregularities  of  the  troops  in  Ire- 


*  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mons, PL  141. 

t  Repm  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Houm 
of  Lord«  p.  ISO. 

t  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  Appen.  No. 
xxxiX'  p.  298. 

$The  United  Irishmen  had  no  armoury;  and  a 
VMt  niimbor  of  the  anm  here  detailed  were  seized 
indiscriminately  from  persons,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  their  political  principles.— W.  G. 
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land  had  too  unfortunately  proved  the  army 
to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness,  which 
must  render  it  formidable  to  every  ooe 
but  the  enemy."*  The  general,  after  tbe 
publication  of  his  general  orders,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  observations  he 
had  made  in  his  recent  view  of  the  country, 
endeavoured  to  impress  the  minds  of  thoee 
in-  power  with  his  own  well-founded  o{»- 
nions,  ^at  coercive  measures  to  the  extent 
detefmined  upon  were  by  no  means  nece^sa^ 
ry  in  Ireland.  But  not  having  succeeded  in 
producing  the  effect  he  intended  by  these 
representations,  and  unwilling  to  tarnish 
his  military  fame,  or  to  risk  the  loss  of  bis 
humane  and  manly  character,  by  leading 
troops  to  a  scene  of  civil  desolation  abhor- 
rent to  his  nature,  he  resigned  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1798,  afler  holding  that  ap- 
pointment little  more  than  four  months,  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Lake.  In  the 
month  of  March,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
army  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  proceed  into 
the  disturbed  counties;  an^a  maniieflt«>, 
dated  from  head-quarters  at  Kildare,  was 
on  the  3d  of  the  ensuing  month  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants,  requiring  them  tosurren- 
der  their  arms  in  the  space  of  ten  days  from 
the  notice,  on  pain  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
being  distributed  among  them  to  live  at  free 
quarters ;  promising  at  the  same  time  re- 
wards to  such  as  would  give  informatioii 
of  concealed  arms  or  ammunition,  but  de- 
nouncing exemplary  severities  if  the  conn- 
try  should  continue  in  a  disturbed  state. 
On  the  advance  of  the  military  into  the 
other  counties,  a  similar  notice  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  troops  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  part  of  those  in  the 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Wicklow,  were 
quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  disaffected 
or  suspected,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
the  supposed  guilt  and  ability  of  the  own- 
ers. Great  numbers  of  houses  with  their 
furniture  were  burnt,  where  concealed  arms 
were  found,  or  whose  occupants  had  been 
firuilty  of  the  fabrication  of  pikes,  or  other 
illegal  practices  for  the  promotion  of  the 
conspiracy.  Many  of  the  common  people, 
and  some  in  circumstances  of  life  superior 
to  this  class,  particularly  in  Dublin,  were 
scourged,  some  picketed,  and  others  tor- 
tured by  different  means,  to  extort  from 
them  a  confession  of  plots,  or  of  concealed 
arms.f 

Many  irregularities  were  of  course  com- 
mitted b^  common  soldiers,  without  the 
approbation  or  knowledge  of  their  offieere, 
and  many  other  acts  of  severity  by  perftoBS 


*Vide  General  Orders,  dated  Dcblin,  S6thFe> 
bniary,  1798. 

t  Cordon's  History,  second  edition,  page  65. 
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not  in  the  army— flome  from  an  uqfeiflrned 
aeal  for  ihe  eerTice  of  the  crown,  and  omers 
to  promote  sinister  purposes,  or  to  gratify 
a  spirit  of  personal  animosity.  Even  the 
Decessaries  of  life  did  not  escape  the  de- 
stnictive  operations  of  the  contending  par- 
lies, and  the  destraction  of  com  and  other 
provisions  was  so  eztensiTe,  that  its  effects 
were  felt  in  dearth  and  famine  for  two  years 
after  the  exti  notion  *of  the  rebellion. 

In  these  tarbulent  times,  persons  with 
«hort  hair,  and  therefore  called  croppies,  by 
which  appellation  the  United  Irishmen 
were  designated,  were  frequently  seized  and 
brought  into  a  guard«house,  where  a  cap, 
either  of  coarse  linen,  or  of  strong  brown 
paper,  besmeared  in  the  inside  with  pitch, 
And  previously  well  heated,  was  compress- 
ed upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tini,  who  was  then  turned  into  the  streets 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  merciless- 
tormentors.  The  pain  occasioned  by  disen- 
gaging this  cap  from  the  head  was  of  course 
ezcmciating ;  the  hair  was  generally 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  not  unfrequently 
parts  of  the  skin  were  so  scalded  and  blis- 
teted  by  the  heated  pitch,  as  to  adhere,  and 
was  separated  from  the  head  with  the  cap 
of  torture.  Another  expedient  equally  cruel 
-was  frequently  resorted  to  ;  a  quantity  of 
moistened  gunpowder,  being  rubbed  into 
the  hair,  was  set  on  fire,  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  both  the  nose  and  ears  of 
the  supposed  conspirator  were  severed 
from  his  head,  during  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  hair,  which  generally  took  place  pre- 
vious to  the  application  of  the  gunpowder. 


To  revenge  these  brutal  outrages,  some 
malignant  wretches,  probably  among  the 
United  Irish,  made  it  a  practice  to  seize 
violently  such  persons  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, and  to  crop  off  their  hair,  which  ren- 
dered them  liable  to  the  punishment  of  the 
pitch  cap  or  moistened  gunpowder,  and 
frequently  brought  upon  them  those  excru- 
ciating tortures.  Green,  in  allusion  to  the 
shamrock,  was  adopted  in  these  unhappy 
times  as  the  revolutionary  colour,  and  f«uch 
was  the  frenzy  of  party,  that  every  woman 
who  happened  to  exhibit  in  her  dress  any 
portion  of  this  obnoxious  colour,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  was  in  danger  of  having 
herself  disrobed  in  the  public  streets.* 

These  and  innumeraole  other  disorders, 
some  of  them  unavoidable  in  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  increased  with  the  alarm  of  the 
approaching  insurrection.  Men,  imprison- 
ed on  suspicion  or  private  information, 
were  sometimes  half-hanged  (as  the  act 
was  termed),  or  strangled  almost  to  death, 
before  their  guilt  or  innocence  could  be 
ascertained  by  trial ;  and  the  reflecting  loy- 
alist was  deeply  concerned  at  the  permis- 
sion or  impunity  of  such  barbarities,  which 
tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  prejudices 
already  so  laboriously  excited,  and  to  give 
to  the  approachine  contest  the  most  diabo- 
lical character.  Under  such  circumstances, 
man  is  no  longer  connected  in  the  way  of 
civil  society;  his  lacerated  feelings  drive 
him  to  desperation,  and  a  fever  of  the  mind 
ensues,  that  banishes  all  hope  of  calm  cir- 
cumspection. 
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Force  at  Ballycannoo— Pathetic  Incident— Defeat  of  Colonel  Walpole^  and  Retreat  of  General  Lof' 
tna— Signal  victory  obtained  by  General  Johnson  at  Ross— Massacre  at  Scuilabojpie— Defeat  of  the 
Rebels  at  Arklow— Their  Retreat  to  Vinegar-hill— General  Lake  advances  with  an  Army  of  thirw 
teen  thousand  Troops  against  that  Station — Recapture  of  Ennisoorthy,  and  Battle  of  Vinogar-hiU 
— ^Murders  on  the  uridee  of  Wexford — Wexford  abandoned  by  the  Reciels— Bloody  Friday — Expir- 
ing Eflbrts  of  the  Wexford  Insurgents — Defeat  of  the  Revolters  in  Ulster  and  Munster— Surrender 
ofthe  Chiefs— Extinction  of  the  Rebellion. 


It  now  became  evident,  that  nothing 
short  of  one  of  those  tremendous  convul- 
•ions  which  shake  states  to  their  centre, 
eoald  clear  the  political  atmosphere  of  Ire- 
land. The  rebel  chiefs  had  decided  on 
open  war,  and  the  33d  of  May  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  general  rising  of  the 
eoantry. 

After  the  arrest  the  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, the  command  of  a  part  of  the  rebel 


anny  devolved  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Neilson, 
who  meditated  an  attack  upon  Newgate,  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  res- 

*  Many  exceaes  of  this  kind  took  place,  and  in 
one  instance,  two  young  ladies,  found  ffuilty  of 
weaiinff  green  garten,  were,  by  order  of  an  offi- 
cer on  duty,  tied  oack  to  back  in  the  streets  of  Dub- 
lin, in  wfCich  situation  they  were  compelled  to 
remain  for  several  boun  uiuur  a  guard.— Gordon's 
Hittory,  p  6& 
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suing  Lord  Edward.  With  this  view,  he 
assembled,  at  a  house  in  Church-ltyie,  fif- 
teen of  the  insurgent  colonels,  on  the  nigrht 
oi  the  22d  of  May,  and  hayinff  produeed  a 
map  of  the  city,  he  assignee!  to  each  of 
them  the  post  which  they  and  their  regi- 
ments were  to  occupy.  In  this  operation, 
Neilson  was  to  have  been  seconded  by  a 
large  body  of  rebels,  headed  by  a  chief  of 
the  name  of  Seagrave,  by  whose  division  a 
constant  fire  was  to  be  kept  op  in  front  of 
the  prison,  while  another  party  scaled  the 
walls  in  a  different  quarter.  Hayingr  car- 
ried the  prison,  the  vice-regal  residence, 
usually  called  the  castle,  was  marked  out 
as  the  next  object  of  attack.  This  venera- 
ble edifice  was  to  be  assailed  in  front  and 
rear  by  different  parties,  while  a  select 
band  was  to  ascend,  hj  ladders,  into  the 
apartments  of  the  principal  members  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  secure  their  persons.  Nor 
was  it  intended  that  the  insurrection  should 
be  confined  merely  to  the  metropolis ;  the 
plan  embraced  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the 
signal  for  the  general  rising  was  to  be  the 
stoppage  of  the  mail  coaches.  This  part 
of  the  project  was  indeed  carried  into  ef- 
fect, for  on  the  23d,  the  Belfast  mail  coach 
was  detained  and  burned  at  Santry,  the 
Cork  mail  at  Naas,  and  that  travelhng  in 
the  direction  of  Athlone,  at  Lucan ;  but  the 
rebels,  not  satisfied  with  detaining  the  Li- 
merick mail,  barbarously  murdered  both 
the  ^lard  and  coachman,  near  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  SSd,  all  the 
yeomen  in  the  city,  amounting  to  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  and  the  few 
military  in  the  garrison,  were  ordered  by 
General  Lake  to  repair  to  the  respective 
alarm  posts,  while  the  Lord-mayor,  Alder- 
man Thomas  Fleming,  placed  the  city  of 
Cork  militia,  with  two  battalion  guns,  at 
the  north  side  of  StephenVgreen.  It  for- 
tunately happened,  that  the  royal  canal  and 
the  grand  canal,  each  fifly  feet  broad,  and 
twelve  feet  deep,  formed  a  complete  forti- 
fication on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
city,  and  all  the  bridges  of  the  city  being 
occupied  by  military,  the  communication 
with  the  disaffected  from  without  was  in  a 
considerable  degree  cut  off*.  This  opera- 
tion was  not  however  carried  into  complete 
effect,  as  nearly  three  thousand  men  enter- 
ed the  city  to  the  nortli,  on  the  evening  of 
the  23d,  tor  the  purpose  of  joining  the  in- 
surgents. A  large  body  of  rebels,  armed 
with  pikes  and  muskets,  assembled  in  £c- 
cles  street  and  its  environs,  as  well  aa  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  mat 
numbers  were  advancinflr  towards  Dublin, 
with  an  intention  of  rushing  into  the  city 
as  soon  as  the  insurgents  had  carried  the 
castle. 
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At  this  crisis,  Neilson,  the  rebel  chief, 
was  apprehended  in  the  streets  by  Mt« 
Gregg,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle ;  and  on  their  leader  being 
committed  to  prison,  several  thousand  re> 
bels,  who. were  waiting  with  impatienoe 
the  signal  of  attack,  dispersed  in  various 
directions.  By  this  means  the  city  was 
saved  from  the  horrors  of  the  impending 
struggle,  for  it  appeared,  on  the  evidence 
of  two  United  Irishmen,  extorted  from 
them,  indeed,  by  flogging,*  that  they  were 
waiting  for  the  orders  of  Neilson,  to  rise 
in  arms  that  night,  with  some  thousands 
of  the  disafifected,  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
in  Newgate  and  Kilmainham.,  and  to  8ur> 
prise  the  castle  and  the  city.  On  the  iiH 
tbrmation  of  the  same  men,  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  pikes  was  discovered,  together  widi 
a  travelling  forge,  on  which  was  inscribed 
a  disloyal  and  inflammatory  motto.  The 
plan  of  the  rebels  was,  it  appeared,  to  as- 
semble by  beat  of  drum;  and  it  is  well 
known,  says  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  '^  that, 
in  another  hour,  the  fate  of  the  city  and  its 
loyal  inhabitanto  would  have  been  decided ; 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  armed  with 

f>ikes  and  other  weapons,  were  lurking  io 
anes  and  by-places,  ready  to  start  forth  on 
the  first  beat  of  their  drums,  and  would 
have  occupied  all  the  streets,  and  assassi* 
nated  the  yeomen  before  thejr  could  hav« 
reached  their  respective  stations.**  This 
calamity  was  however  averted  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  government,  and  the  ardent  zeal 
of  those  patriotic  bands,  to  whom  the  de- 
fence of  the  metropolis  was  confided. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  during  the 
following  day,  several  skirmishes  were 
fought  in  the  counties  adjoining  the  seat 
of  government,  and  the  towns  of  Naas, 
Clane,  Prosperous,  Ballymore-Eustaoe, 
and  Kiilcullen,  were  attacked  by  the  insuj^ 
sent  force;  and  Carlow,  Hacketstown,  and 
Monastereven  had  to  withstand  similar  as- 
saults on  the  two  following  days,  '^hess 
feeble  and  unconnected  eflforts  were  not 
countenanced  by  a  general  rising ;  for  Ul« 
ster,  in  which  province  alone  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  United  irishmen  are 
said  to  have  been  enrolled  and  mustered, 
wisely  declined  the  contest,  in  consequence 
of  the  unpromising  state  of  their  afifairs; 
and  the  progress  of  rebellion,  unsanctioned 
even  by  the  formality  of  a  manifesto,  had 
hitherto  rather  resembled  Uie  capricious 
freaks  of  a  discontented  mob,  than  the 
united  efforts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  om- 
tioD.f 


*  Str  Richard  Muagrave,  p.  216. 

t  For  the  paqxMe  of  illuBtralion,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  insurrection  of  1798  prevmilfd 
principaUy  in  the  counties  of  KiMare,  Wlcklow, 
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At  Naas  an  assault  was  made  by  &  half- 
armed  rabble,  amounting  to  about  one  thou- 
sand in  number,  on  the  34th ;  but  as  the  in- 
tention had  already  been  communicated  to 
the  military  on  that  station,  consisting  of 
the  Armagh  militia,  the  4th  dragoon  guards, 
and  the  ancient  British  fenoibles,  the  insur- 
gents were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  killed  on  the  spot, 
exclusive  of  three  of  their  leaders,  who 
were  hurried  to  execution.  A  more  oume- 
rous  party  was  defeated  by  General  Dundas, 
near  Killcullen;  and  on  the  preceding  day 
a  small  detachment,  consisting  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred,  which  had  ventured 
to  advance  as  far  as  Rathfamham,  was  dis- 
persed by  only  thirtv-five  dragoons,  under 
Lord  Roden,  many  being  put  to  death  in 
their  flight,  and  Ledwich  and  Keough,  two 
of  their  chiefs,  reserved  for  public  execu- 
tion. The  attack  on  Prosperous,  a  small 
town  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  seventeen 
milee  from  Dublin,  was  made  on  the  34th, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a 
large  body  of  men,  supposed  to  ne  con- 
ducted by  John  Esmond,  first  lieutenant 
of  a  troop  of  yeoman  cavalry.  Less  fortu- 
nate than  the  king's  troops  at  Naas,  this 
small  garrison  was  assailed  by  surprise, 
the  barracks  set  on  fire,  and  twenty-eight 
of  the  ciw  of  Cork  miiitia,  with  the  com- 
mander. Captain  Swayne,  perished  in  the 
flames  or  by  the  pikes  of  the  enemy.  Nine 
o£  the  ancient  Britons  were  slaughtered  in 
the  houses  where  they  had  been  billetted, 
and  five  made  prisoners.  Here,  as  in  other 
places  where  the  insurgents  had  a  transitory 
bat  delusive  success,  loud  shouts  were 
beard,  especially  from  multitudes  of  wo- 
men, of  **  Down  with  the  Orangemen  /** 

War  being  now  openly  commenced  by 
the  conspirators,  the  lord-lieutenant  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  34th,  giving  notice 


Cark>w»  sod  Weiibrd,  in  the  province  of  Leimter, 
and  to  the  wuth  of  Dublin. 

Maynootb,  CUme,  Prosperous,  and  Naaa,  all  m 
the  counfy  of  Kildare,  and  none  of  them  at  a  greater 
distance  than  17  miles  fibm  the  metropolis. 

Tinehaly  and  Arklow,  in  the  acyoining  county 
of  Wickiow,  are  each  about  35  miles  from  Dublin. 

ContiDtting  the  route  aouthward,  Hacketstown, 
Carlow,  and  Tullow,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  are 
all  within  about  40  miles  of  that  city. 

And  passinff  into  the  still  more  southern  county 
of  Weiibnl,  toe  principal  seat  of  insurrectionary 
waHare.  Gorey,  in  the  N.  E.  and  Newtownbany 
or  Buncludy,  in  the  N-  W.  are  each  about  46 
miles  S.  of  Dublin,  and  15  miles  N.  of  Enniscorthy, 
which  latter  place,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
•oomy  of  Wexlbrd,  at  the  western  base  of  Vine- 
gar-hill, is  58  miles  &  of  Dublin,  15  miles  N.  E. 
of  New  Ross,  and  11  miles  N.  of  Wexford,  where 
lh«  standard  of  insurrection  was  so  long  unfurled. 
Wexlbrd,  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  is  3  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  rebel  station  of 
Three  Rocks,  19  miles  £.  of  New  Rom,  and  67 
mites  &  of  Dublin. 
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that  orders  were  conveyed  to  all  his  majea* 
ty's  general  officers  in  Ireland,  to  punish 
according  to  martial  law,  by  death  or  othei^ 
wise,  all  persons  acting,  or  in  any  way  as- 
sisting in  the  rebellion.  The  day  following 
presented  an  opportunity  for  carrying  into 
effect  those  heavy  denunciations.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  an  unusually  large  assem- 
blage of  the  insurgents  in  the  neighbour^ 
ho(M  of  Carlow,  forty  miles  south-west  of 
Dublin,  indicated  that  an  attack  upon  that 
place  had  been  decided  upon.  On  the  25th, 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  regular  militia  force,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Mahon,  was  at* 
tacked  at  two  o'clock  by  a  body  of  the 
insurgents,  amountinflr  to  a  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  men.  The  rebels  had  assem- 
bled at  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Carlow,  and  on 
their  advance  into  the  town,  they  received 
so  destrucuve  a  fire  from  the  garrison,  that 
they  recoiled,  and  endeavoured  to  retreat, 
but  finding  their  flight  intercepted,  numbera 
took  refuge  in  the  houses,  which  being  im- 
mediately fired  by  the  soldiery,  they  met  a 
miserable  fate.  About  eighty  houses  were 
consumed  in  the  conflagration;  and  for 
some  days  the  roasted  remains  of  human 
beines  were  falling  down  the  chimnies,  in 
which  msny  of  them  had  perished.  The 
total  loss  of  the  rebels,  on  this  occasion, 
could  not  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  five 
hundred;  while  not  an  individual  on  the 
side  of  the  loyalists  was  even  wounded. 
After  the  defeat  the  executions  commenced, 
and  about  two  hundred  of  the  insurgents 
were  hanged  or  shot.  Among  the  earliest 
victims  of  the  civil  war,  was  Sir  £dward 
Crosbie,  at  whose  house  the  rebel  column 
had  assembled,  but  who  had  certainly 
taken  no  part  in  the  attack,  and  against 
whom  no  criminal  charge  was  satisfacto- 
rilyestablished.* 

The  defeats  of  the  rebels  at  Monastere- 
ven  and  Hacketstown  were  nearly  as  blood- 
less on  the  side  of  the  loyalists.  The  eai^ 
risen  of  the  former  consisted  of  eighty-five 
yeomen,  who  had  not  been  embodied  three 
weeks ;  and  this  small  party  was  assailed 
by  about  a  thousand  insursents.  The  in- 
fantry, under  Lieutenant  Georee  Bagnot, 
had  advanced  against  the  main  oodv  of  the 
enetoy,*on  the  bank  of  the  ffrand  canal, 
where  the  town  is  situated ;  while  the  ca- 
valry, under  Captain  Haystead,  skirmished 
with  another  party  in  the  streets.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  the  rebels  were  driven  from 
the  town  with  a  slaughter  of  sixty-eight  of 


*  Vide  "  A  narrative  of  the  apprehension,  triaL 
and  execution,  of  Sir  Edward  William  Crosbie, 
Bart,  in  which  the  innocence  of  Sir  Edward,  and 
the  iniquity  of  the  prooeedinn  against  hiin,  are  in- 
dubitably and  clearly  proved" 
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their  number,  whose  bodies  were  collected 
uid  buried  by  the  victors;  while  of  the 
loyalists  nine  only  were  slain. 

The  incaution  and  vain  confidence  of  the 
insurgents  were  nowhere  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  in  the  attack  on  Hackets- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  where  a 
force,  from  two.  to  three  thousand  in  num- 
ber, attacked  a  detachment  of  the  Antrim 
militia,  under  Lieutenant  Gardiner,  and  a 
body  of  yeomen,  under  Captain  Hardy. 

The  rebels,  on  observing  the  retreat  of 
the  troops  into  the  barracks,  raised  a  vehe- 
ment shout  of  victory,  and,  rushing  for- 
ward in  the  utmost  confusion,  were  charged 
with  so  much  spirit  and  address,  as  to  be 
completely  put  to  the  rout,  with  the  loss  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  while  not  one  of 
the  loyalists  was  even  wounded.  At  Tara, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  a  large  body  of 
the  rebels  was  defeated  on  the  26th,  b^  a 
fencible  and  veomanry  force  not  exceeding 
four  hundred  men,  with  a  loss  of  nine 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded,  on  the  part  of 
the  victors,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
killed,  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished.  As 
this  victory  laid  open  the  communication 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  successful 
operations  of  the  king's  forces  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rathangan,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,  from  which  the  rebels  were  dislodged 
with  a  loss  of  sixty  men,  produced  the 
same  effect  in  the  west.  Discouraged  by 
these  repeated  defeats,  a  rebel  force,  con- 
sisting of  two  thousand  men,  posted  on  an 
eminence  called  KnockawUn-hill,  under  a 
chief  of  the  name  of  Perkins,  surrendered 
their  arms  on  the  31st,  and  disbanded,  on 
being  allowed  by  Lieutenant-general  Dun- 
das  to  retire  unmolested  to  their  habitations, 
leaving  behind  them  thirteen  cart-loads  of 
pikes.  This  disposition  to  surrender,  which 
a  sense  of  humanity  and  sound  policy  ought 
to  have  encouraged,  was  blasted  three  days 
afterwards  by  military  ardour  which,  when  it 
exceeds  the  salutary  restraint  of  discipline, 
and  is  exerted  against  an  unresisting  object, 
ceases  to  be  laudable.  Major-general  Sir 
James  Dufff^who  had  made  a  rapid  march 
from  Limerick,  with  six  hundred  men,  to 
open  the  communication  to  the  metropolis, 
received  intelligence  of  a  large  booy  of 
men,  assembled  at  a  place  oaUed  fribbit- 
rath,  on  the  Curragh,  for  the  purpose  of 
surrendering,  to  which  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  deneral  Dundas.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  troops  advanced,  one  of  the  instlr- 
gents  discharged  his  gun  with  the  muzzle 
upwards,  swearing  that  he  was  determined 
to  deliver  it  empty.  The  soldiers,  pretend- 
ing to  consider  this  foolish  bravado  as  an 
act  of  hostility,  fired  on  the  unresisting 
multitude,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  preci- 


pitation, and  were  pursued  with  slaughter 
by  a  company  of  fencible  cavalry,  denomi- 
nated Lord  Jocelyn's  fox-hunters.  About 
two  hundred  of  the  insurgents  fell  upon 
this  occasion,  and  a  far  greater  number 
would  have  shared  their  fate,  if  a  retreat 
had  not  been  sounded  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, agreeable  to  the  instructions  of 
Genera]  Dundas,  who,  foreseeing  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence,  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  provide  against  it.* 

While,  oy  the  various  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  loyalists,  the  communication 
was  laid  open  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  capital,  which  had 
for  some  days  actually  sustained  a  species 
of  blockade,  an  insurrection  burst  out  in  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  it  was  least 
expected,  and  in  a  few  days  the  county  of 
Wexford  was  in  a  flame.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  May,  the  standard  of  rebellion 
was  hoisted  between  Gorey  and  W^exford, 
and  Father  John  Murphy,  a  Romish  priest, 
of  Boulavogue,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  insurgents.  This  disgraceful  meta- 
morphosis was  frequently  made  in  the 
times  now  under  consideration,  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  men  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  was  to  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace,  assuming  the  habiliments 
ot  war,  and  inciting  their  infatuated  vota- 
ries to  swell  the  ranks  of  insurrection.! 

Unfortunately  for  the  public  tranquillity, 
government,  influenced  by  the  representa- 
tions of  Earl  Mountmorris,  had  not  placed 
more  than  six  hundred  troops  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  This  force,  small  as  it  was, 
might  have  sufiiced,  had  not  the  practice  of 
flogging  and  half-hanging,  which  was  re- 
sorted to  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  dis- 
tricts, driven  the  people  to  a  state  of  despe- 
ration, and  determined  them  to  take  part  in 
the  sanguinary  struggle  by  which  the  cir- 
cumjacent counties  were  at  that  moment 
agitated.  On  the  27th  of  May,  being  Whit- 
sunday, two  large  bodies  of  the  insurgents, 
both  men  and  women,  were  collected,  one 
on  the  hill  of  Oul^  midway  between 
Gorey  and  Wexford,  the  other  on  Kiltho- 
mas-hill,  an  inferior  ridge  of  Slyieve-Be- 
vee  mountain,  about  nine  miles  west  of 
Gorey.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  a 
body  of  yeomanry,  not  exceeding  three 
hundred,  atOusked  the  insurgents  on  the 
hill  of  Kiltbomas,  amounting  to  from  two 
to  three  thousand,  and  commanded  by  the 
Rev.  Michael  Murphy,  a  Romish  priest, 
and  who,  like  Father  John,  had  suffered 

*  Vide  Gordon's  Uistoiy  of  the  Rebellion  in  Tf«. 
land.  p.  100. 

tThe  same  metamorphosis  wai  eihibited  on 
the  side  of  the  government,  by  hundi«dt  of  the 
clergy  of  the  efltahliahed  church,  who  assumed 
the  conunand  of  yeomanry  oorps^— W.  G. 
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himBelf  to  be  dTawn  into  this  iasarrection- 
ary  vortex.  The  infiwtry  of  the  loyalist 
army,  flanked  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  cavalry,  advanced  intrepidlj  up  the 
hill,  when  the  rebel  force,  notwithstand- 
ing their  superior  numbers,  became  panio- 
struck,  and  retreated  in  disorder,  leaving 
one  hundred  and  fifly  of  their  companions 
dead  on  the  field.  The  assailants,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  a  yictory  so  honourable  to  their 
skill  and  courage,  tarnished  the  laurels  of 
the  day  by  burning  two  Romish  chapels, 
and  about  one  hundred  cabins  and  farm- 
houses, belongring  to  persons  of  that  com- 
munity, in  their  Rne  of  march. 

Very  different  from  the  battle  of  Kiltho- 
maa  was  the  result  of  another  action, 
fought  OD  the  same  day,  on  the  hill  of 
Oulart,  where  Father  John  Murphy  com- 
manded in  person.  A  detachment  of  one 
hundred  ana  ten  chosen  men  of  the  North 
Cork  militia,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenantrcolonel  Foote,  marched  from  Wex- 
ford, and  attacked  the  rebels  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hill,  while  the  Shilmalier  ca- 
TaliT  took  a  circuitous  route  round  the  hill 
OD  the  left,  with  the  intention  of  preventing 
a  retreat,  but  the  effect  of  which' was  to 
make  many  face  about  and  attack  the  in- 
fantry who  would  otherwise  have  decamped 
on  the  approach  of  a  serious  engagement. 
The  insurgents,  finding  their  retreat  cut 
off,' sittacked  the  infantry  with  an  impe- 
tuosity that  overthrew  all  opposition,  and 
so  successful  were  all  their  efforts,  that  the 
whole  detachment  of  the  North  Cork  mili- 
tia was  slain,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Foote  and  four  of  his  men ;  while  the  loss 
of  the  rebels,  on  this  occasion,  was  only 
three  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  The 
body  of  cavalry  which  had  alarmed  the 
isbels  into  this  feat  of  courage,  retreated 
to  Gorey  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  infantry 
was  made  known  to  them,  and  in  their  way 
killed  some  old  men  who  had  remained  in 
their  houses,  and  several  unarmed  strag- 

WhUe  the  country  exhibited  a  scene  of 
distress  and  consternation— houses  in  flames 
and  £unilies  flying  on  all  sides  for  an  asy- 
lum, the  body  of  rebels  under  Father  John 
marched  from  Oulart,  flushed  with  victory, 
and  perpetually  augmented  on  its  way  by 
new  accessions.  Passing  through  Camolin 
and  Ferns,  they  advanc^  to  Enniscorthy, 
and  that  place  was  attacked  about  one 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
28th  of  May,  by  a  rebel  force  amounting 
to  seren  thousand,  of  which  about  eight 
hundred  were  armed  with  muskets.  The 
town,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Slaney,  was  garrisoned  by  about  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  men,  consisting  of  militia 
and  yeomen,  besides  some  volunteers.  The 


rebels,  driving  before  them  a  number  of 
horses  and  other  cattle,  to  disorder  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents,  a  stratagem  of 
ancient  warfare,  and  practised  by  other 
bodies  of  insurgents  at  Tara-bill  and  els»* 
where,  made  an  irregular  but  furious  onset 
at  the  Duffry  gate,  which  dislodged  their 
adversaries  from  their  station,  and  obliged 
them,  after  a  few  discharges  of  musketry, 
to  retreat  to  the  market-house.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  disorderly  fight  was  maintained  in 
the  town,  which  was  rendered  untenable 
by  the  disaffected  part  of  the  inhabitants 
setting  fire  to  the  houses,  while  others  of 
the  same  description  stood  at  their  win- 
dows and  fired  upon  the  garrison.  The 
assailants  in  a  short  time  extended  them- 
selves along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sla^ 
ney,  and  made  dispositions  to  ford  that 
river,  but  the  galling  fire  from  the  brid^, 
which  had  now  become  the  principal  pomt 
of  defence,  obliged  them  at  first  to  desist, 
and  aflerwards  to  proceed  as  high  as  Black- 
stoops,  whence  they  at  length  gained  the 
opposite  shore.  Victory,  which  had  fluc- 
tuated for  three  hours,  and  had  in  that  in- 
terval frequently  induced  the  trembling 
inhabitants  alternately  to  hoist  the  orange 
and  the  green^  now  took  her  stand  in  the 
rebel  ranks,  and  the  military,  having  no 
cannon  to  support  them,  were  at  length  so 
completely  overpowered  as  to  be  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  sounding  a  retreat.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  proposed  to 
Captain  Snowe  to  put  the  prisoners  in  the 
castle  to  death  before  the  town  was  finally 
evacuated;  but  the  captain,  like  a  truly 
brave  man,  rejected  the  diabolical  proposal 
with  scorn  and  abhorrence.  On  this  disas- 
trous occasion,  the  loss  of  the  garrison, 
including  volunteers,  amounted  to  about 
ninety,  among  whom  were  Captain  John 
Pounden,  of  the  Enniscorthy  supplements 
ary  infantry ;  Lieutenant  Hunt,  of  the  En- 
niscorthy yeomanry  ;  and  Lieutenant  Car* 
den,  of  the  Scarawalsh  infantry.  The  loss 
of  the  rebels  is  differently  estimated,  but 
the  probability  is  that  at  least  three  hun- 
dred of  them  fell  in  this  day's  engagement. 
Most  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Enniscor- 
thy, and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  had 
repaired  to  that  place  for  protection,  fol- 
lowing the  route  of  the  military,  fled 
through  the  flames  towards  Wexford,  a 
distance  of  eleven  Irish,  or  fourteen  Eng- 
lish miles.  The  terror,  consternation,  and 
distress  of  these  fugitives  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed—.flying  for  their  lives  in  a  confused 
multitude,  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex, 
or  age,  almost  all  on  foot,  and  leaving  all 
their  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  enem^ ; 
and  some  who  found  not  the  opportunity 
of  escape  were  butchered  in  the  streets, 
or  imprisoned,  and  reserved  for  future  vio 
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lence.*  It  ia  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
in  justice  to  the  rebels,  that  the  fair  sex 
was  respected,  even  by  those  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  commit  acts  of  robbery  and 
murder,  and  that  only  one  well-authenti- 
cated instance  is  to  be  found  of  a  female 
being  injured  or  violated,  even  among  the 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  their  great- 
est enemies. 

The  next  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgent  force  was  to  Vinegar-hill,  near 
Enniscorthy.  While  they  halted  at  this 
place  on  the  29th,  Mr.  John  Henry  Col- 
clough,  of  Batty teiff,  and  Mr.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, of  Newpark,  who,  along  with  Mr. 
Seauchamp  Bagnel  Harvey,  of  Bargycas- 
tle,  had  previously  been  committed  by  the 
loyalists  to  the  prison  at  Wexford,  on  sus- 
picion of  bavin?  favoured  the  rebel  cause, 
were  despatched  with  a  commission  to  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  them  to  disperse. 
This  unpromising  mission,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  entirely  failed  ;  and  Mr. 
Colclou^h  was  ordered  to  return  to  Wex- 
ford, while  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  detained  by 
th^  enemy ;  and  so  prompt  were  the  rebels 
in  their  movements,  that  before  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  their  advanced  guard  was 
pushed  forward  to  Three  Rocks,  within 
three  miles  of  Wexford,  and  fixed  upon 
that  eminence  as  one  of  their  future  mili- 
tary stations.  On  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Wexford  became  extreme:  suspicion 
haunted  every  bosom ;  and  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  orders  were  issued  to  extin- 
guish all  the  fires,  even  those  of  the  bakers, 
and  to  unroof  all  the  thatched  houses  in 
the'town,  to  prevent  the  incendiary  opera- 
tions of  the  disaffected.  In  this  extremity, 
multitudes  repaired  for  refuge  on  board  the 
ships  in  the  harbour ;  the  shops  were  all 
shut,  and  many  of  the  affrighted  inhabit- 
anU  sought  security  in  flight.  The  mili- 
tary force  at  this  time  in  Wexford,  consisted 
of  three  hundred  of  the  North  Cork  militia, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Foote;  two  hun- 
dred of  the  Donegal  militia,  under  Colonel 
Maxwell ;  and  five  troops  of  yeoman  ca- 
valry ;  which,  with  two  nundred  armed  in- 
habitants, principally  Roman  Catholics, 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  twelve 
hundred  men.  The  command  of  this  force 
devolved,  by  common  consent,  rather  than 
by  previous  appointment,  upon  Colonel 
Watson,  of  the  Shilmalier  cavalry,  who  had 
formerly  filled  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army,  and  who  discharged  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  his  present  situation  with 
acuvity  and  skill.  The  whole  of  the  29th 
was  employed  in  preparation  for  the  ex- 

*  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellkm  in  Ireland, 
•eoond  edition,  p.  116. 


pected  attack  of  the  rebel  force,  amounting 
in  number  to  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  now  assembled  at  the  Three  Rocks 
station.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  of 
that  day,  it  was  announced  to  the  garrison, 
that  General  Fawoett  was  marching  to 
Wexford  from  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  and 
that  his  arrival  with  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  troops  might  be  hourly  expected.  The 
general,  having  arrived  in  the  night  at 
Tagrhmon,  pushed  forward  a  detachment  of 
eighty-eight  men,  including  eighteen  of 
the  artillery,  with  a  howitzer,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Adams,  of  the  Meath 
militia ;  but  this  detachment  was  unfortu* 
nately  intercepted  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  near  the  camp  at  Three  Rocks,  and, 
after  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  a  majo- 
rity of  their  number  was  killed,  the  survi- 
vors fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  along 
with  their  howitzer.  The  general,  who 
had  halted  in  the  mean  time  at  Taghmon, 
on  receiving  the  account  of  this  disastrous 
affair,  retreated  precipitately  towards  Dun- 
cannon,  leaving  the  town  of  Wexford  to  its 
fate.  The  defeat  of  this  detachment,  and 
the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  force  under 
General  Fawcett,  remained  unknown  to 
the  troops  in  Wexford  for  several  houre ; 
and  Colonel  Maxwell,  acting  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  general  would  be  able  to 
take  the  rebels  in  the  rear,  while  he  attack- 
ed fhem  in  front,  sallied  forth  from  the 
town  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  taking 
with  him  the  principal  part  of  the  regular 
force  at  that  time  in  the  garrison  :  but  this 
operation  proved  altoflrether  unsuccessful, 
and  the>  colonel  was  glad  to  secure  his  re- 
treat, with  the  loss  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Watson  killed,  and  two  privates  wounded. 
On  the  return  of  the  military  from  thLtf 
unfortunate  enterprise,  a  council  of  war 
was  hastily  assembled,  at  which  it  was 
determined  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  Mr. 
Counsellor  Richards  and  his  brother  were 
appointed  to  proceed  to  the  enemy*s  camp, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  their  chiefs 
that  the  town  would  be  surrendered  into 
their  hands  without  further  resistance,  on 
condition  that  the  pereons  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  should  be  respected.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  military,  without  ap- 
prizing the  inhabitants  of  their  intention, 
had  commenced  their  retreat,  taking  the 
route  for  Duncannon  fort ;  and  the  insur- 
ants, after  some  further  parley,  poured 
into  the  town  over  the  wooden  bridge  by 
thousands,  shouting,  and  exhibiting  eveij 
mark  of  extravagant  exultation.  Their 
firat  step  was  to  proceed  to  the  prison, 
from  whence  they  instantly  liberated  Mr. 
Harvey,  and  insisted  that  he  should  become 
their  bommander.  The  inhabitants,  ren- 
dered hospitable  by  their  feare,  entertained 
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th«  rebels  with  great  profusion ;  and  every 
house  in  the  town,  not  previously  deserted, 
soon  became  decorated  with  green.  After 
various  scenes  of  disorder  naturally  at^ 
tendant  on  such  an  occasion,  parties  were 
despatched  in  boats  to  bring  on  shore  all 
the  men,  arms,  and  ammunition  they  could 
find  in  the  ships  and  other  vessels  in  the 
harbour.  Among  the  persons  brought  on 
shore,  was  Mr.  John  Boyd,  the  brother  of 
Captain  James  Boyd.  This  unfortunate 
gentleman  being  immediately  recognised, 
he  was  piked  upon  the  beach ;  and  a  butch- 
er of  the  name  of  George  Sparrow,  who 
bad  in  some  way  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious to  those  sanguinary  wretches,  shared 
the  same  fate.  'Hie  retreat  of  the  military 
from  Wexford  might  also  be  traced  in 
blood.  Irritated  by  their  recent  disasters, 
and  suspecting  every  man  not  dressed  in 
military  uniform  to  be  a  rebel,  they  pursued 
the  unoffending  peasantry  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  great  numbers  of  them  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  a  species  of  frenzy,  that  neither 
military  discipline  nor  the  calls  of  huma- 
nity bad  sufiicient  force  to  restrain.  These 
acts  of  cold-blooded  and  unmanly  cruelty 
were  resented  by  the  peonle  upon  the 
stragglers  in  the  retreat ;  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  enraged  and  merciless 
cottagers  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  such  of  the  soldiers  as  had  remained 
behind  the  main  body,  to  afibrd  assistance 
to  their  wives  or  children ! 

The  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  exertions 
of  the  day,  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Wexford  a  temporary  repose  on  the  night 
of  the  30th,  which  passed  in  comparative 
tranquillity;  but  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  3 1st  the  streets  were  a^in  crowded, 
and  the  confusion  and  plunaer  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  recommenced.  The  insurgents 
were  much  discontented  with  the  inhabits 
ants,  for  not  detaining  for  their  use  the 
arms  and  ammunition  of  the  garrison,  as 
the  whole  military  store  of  the  camp 
amounted  only  to  three  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der, found  in  the  barracks,  and  some  hun- 
dred cartridges,  with  a  few  small  casks 
and  papers  of  powder  found  in  the  shops 
and  gentlemen^s  houses.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  insurgents  did 
not  possess,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
insurrection,  as  much  gunpowder  as  would 
be  deemed  necessary  by  any  military  man 
for  the  supply  of  a  single  battle,  and  that  their 
gunsmeii,  so  little  used  to  warfare,  never 
retired  till  they  had  fired  their  last  charge. 

In  Wexford,  attempts  were  made  to  ma- 
nufacture gunpowder,  to  supply  the  seareity 
of  that  article,  but  these  experiments  failed, 
for,  though  the  composition  produced 
would  explode,  it  was  not  of  sufficient 
force  to  propel  the  ball. 

3K  22« 


After  much  entreaty,  the  insurgent  force 
was  induced  to  move  out  of  the  town,  and 
encamp  on  Windmill-hills,  where  tney  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  one  division  taking 
the  road  to  Taghmon,  and  the  other  direct- 
ing their  march  towards  Gorey;  commit- 
tingr  on  their  way  excesses  from  which,  in 
a  time  of  tranquillity,  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  would  have  turned  with  abhor- 
rence* After  the  main  body  had  quitted 
the  town,  there  still  remained  a  kind  of 
rebel  authority  in  the  place,  which  assumed 
the  ofiice  pf  supplying  the  camps,  and 
issuing  proclamations.*  These  self-ap- 
pointed commissaries,  having  put  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  requisition,  began  to 
search  the  houses ;  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  survey,  did  not  fail  to  plunder  them 
of  every  article  that  might  serve  to  admi- 
nister either  to  the  wants  of  their  associates 
or  to  their  own.  Great  abuses  were  in 
consequence  committed,  and  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  were  rescued  from  actual 
famine  by  the  intervention  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  the  place,  who,  after  a  lapse 
of  some  days,  undertook  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  provisions.  The  office  of 
military  commander  of  the  town  was  now 
confided  to  Captain  Keugh ;  and  each  of 
the  wards  had  a  company  of  guards,  who 
performed  the  garrison  cluty  of  the  place, 
and  held  a  regular  morning  and  evening; 
parade. 

The  insurrection  had  now  become  gene- 
ral throughout  the  country,  except  where 
the  people  were  kept  down  by  the  presence 
of  the  military;  all  the  forces,  both  in  the 
town  and  country,  were  in  consequence 
continually  employed  in  fabricating  pike- 
blades  ;  and  timber  of  every  description,  fit 

♦  PROCLAMATION. 
Erin  Go  Bragh  ! 
**  To  all  Irishmen  and  soldien  who  wish  to  join* 
their  brethren  in  amis,  assembled  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  their  rights,  and  liberties. 
"  We,  the  honest  patriots  of  our  country,  do 
most  earnestly  entreat  and  invite  you  to  join  your 
natural  Irish  standard.    Tbis  is  the  time  for  Irish- 
men to  show  their  zeal  for  their  country's  ^poA, 
the  good  of  their  posteritvt  and  the  natural  rights 
and  liberties  of  Ireland.    Repair,  then,  to  the 
camps  of  liberty,  where  you  will  be  generously 
received  and  amply  rewarded.    We  know  your 
hearti  are  with  ns :  and  that  all  you  want  is  an 
opportunity  to  desert  those  tyrams  who  wish  to 
keep  you  as  the  support  of  their  oppressive  and 
hellish  schemes  to  enslave  your  country.— Done 
at  Wexlbrd,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people^ 
14th  of  June,  1798.— Gorf  save  the  people" 

The  rebel  authorities  seem  to  have  dealt  very 
sparingly  in  proclamations,  as  the  above,  and  a 
kind  of  notice  for  the  apprehension  of  •'Jamea 
Boyd,  Hawtry  White,  Hunter  Gowan,  and  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Jacob,  late  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,**  are  the  only  documents  of 
that  kind  that  appoar  to  have  been  iwued  in  the 
name  of  the  "  Sovereipi  People."     ' 
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for  handles,  was  procured  for  that  purpose 
wherever  it  could  be  found.  At  the  same 
time,  four  oyster-smacks  were  fitted  out  in 
the  harbour,  and  manned  with  five-and- 
twenty  men  each,  to  cruise  off  the  bay,  and 
to  brin^  in  vessels  laden  with  provisions, 
to  supply  the  markets,  which  were  totally 
deserted  by  the  farmers.  AH  specie  seemed 
to  have  vanished  during  the  insurrection, 
and  bank-notes  were  held  in  such  low  esti- 
mation, that  ffreat  quantities  of  them  were 
destroyed  in  fighting  tobacco-pipes  and  in 
wadding  for  firelocks.  So  much,  indeed, 
was  the  value  of  paper  money  depreciated, 
and  of  specie  advanced,  that  a  pound  of 
beef  was  regularly  sold  in  the  market  of 
Wexford  for  one  penny  in  cash,  when  a 
bank-note  of  the  nominal  value  of  twenty 
\  shillings  would  not  purchase  the  same 
weight  of  that  commodity. 

While  the  southern  parts  of  the  county 
of  Wexford  were  in  this  horrible  state  of 
commotion,  the  northern  baronies  towards 
Gorey  were  all  frightfully  agitated.  The 
retreat  of  the  yeoman  cavalry  from  Oulart 
to  Gorey,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  May,  was  followed  by  multitudes  of 
people  hastening  to  the  town  for  protection. 
As  Gorey  was  garrisoned  by  no  more  than 
thirty  of  the  North  Cork  militia  and  a  num- 
ber of  yeomen,  assisted  by  an  undisciplined 
crowd,  orders  were  issued  on  the  27th  to 
abandon  the  town  at  five  o*clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  to  retire  to  Arklow. 
This  order  was  executed  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  but  previously  to  quitting  the 
town,  eleven  men,  suspected  of  disaffection 
to  the  government,  were  dragged  out  of 
their  beds,  and  shot  in  the  public  streets. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  the 
beautiful  little  town  of  Bunclody,  situated 
three  miles  north-west  of  Enniscorthy,  was 
attacked  by  a  detachment  of  rebels,  from 
he  camp  at  Vinegar-hill,  amounting  to 
about  five  thousand  in  number,  and  com- 
manded by  Father  Kern,  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary stature,  strength,  and  ferocity.  The 
garrison,  including  yeomen  and  volunteers, 
consisted  of  about  five  hundred,  of  whom 
three  hundred  were  militia,  under  Colonel 
Lestrange,  of  the  king's  county  regiment. 
After  a  sharp  engagement,  during  which 
the  loyalists  were  at  one  time  obliged  to 

Jiutt  the  town,  the  rebels  were  at  length  de- 
eated,  with  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred 
slain,  while  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  vic- 
tors amounted  only  to  two  privates.  This 
victory  was  of  no  small  importance,  as  a 
different  result  would  have  opened  a  way 
for  the  Wexford  rebels  into  the  county  of 
Carlow,  the  rising  of  whose  inhabitants  to 
co-operate  with  those  of  Wick  low  and 
Kildare,  already  in  arms,  must,  in  the 
existing    circumstances  of   the   country, 


have  given  great  embarrassment  to  govera- 
ment. 

Hills  of  commanding  prospect  were  al- 
ways chosen  by  the  rebels  for  their  camps 
or  posts,  and  from  this  circumstance,  the 
camp  at  Vinegar-hill  became  permanent 
during  the  existence  of  the  insurrection  io 
the  county  of  Wexford.  These  stations 
were  destitute  of  tents,  except  a  few  for 
their  chiefs,  and  the  people  remained  in  the 
open  air,  in  vast  multitudes,  men  and  wo- 
men, promiscuously,  some  lying  covered 
with  blankets  at  night,  and  others  destitute 
of  all  covering,  except  the  scanty  clothin? 
worn  by  them  in  the  day.  This  mode  of 
warfare  was  favoured  by  the  continued  fine 
weather,  and  numbers  of  them  pronounced, 
with  oracular  confidence,  that  not  a  drop  of 
rain  would  fall  till  the  existing  government 
was  destroyed,  and  the  dominion  of  Ireland 
was  committed  to  better  hands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  serenity  of  the  elements— 
so  opposite  to  the  conflicting  passions  by 
which  unhappy  Ireland  was  at  this  period 
agitated— enabled  the  fugitive  loyalists, 
whom  the  ruthless  hand  of  internal  discord 
had  deprived  of  their  habitations,  to  repose 
without  injury  tb  their  health  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven.  In  nothing  were  the 
rebels  more  irregular  than  in  the  cooking  of 
their  provisions :  many  of  them  cut  pieces 
at  random  out  of  cattle  scarcely  dead,  with- 
out waiting  to  slay  them,  and  roasted  the 
steaks  on  the  point  of  their  pikes,  together 
with  the  part  of  the  hide  that  adhered  lo 
them.  The  heads  of  cattle,  which  were 
seldom  eaten,  were  left  to  rot  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  well  as  large  portions  of 
the  dead  carcasses,  a  practice  which  must 
soon  have  added  the  miseries  of  pestilence 
to  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  station  chosen  by  the  rebels  when  ' 
they  directed  their  force  towards  Gorej,  I 
was  the  hill  of  Corrigrua,  seveu  miles  to  | 
the  sooth-west  of  that  town.  A  consider*  < 
able  detachment  from  that  station  was  sect  , 


to  take  possession  of  the  little  village  of 
Ballycannoo,   four  miles  to  the  south  of  i 
Gorey  :  and  haying  effected  this  operdtioo,  i 
they  advanced,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  | 
June,  to  the  hill  of  Ballymanaan,  wb^re 
they  were  met  and  totally  routed  by  the 
garrison  of  Gorey.   In  this  engagement^  as 
in  all  others  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  rebels  elevated  their  guns  so  much, 
that  the  balls  passed  over  the  heads  ofiheir  | 
antagonists,  and  to  this  cause,  in  part,  U  lo 
be  attributed  the  great  disparity  of  loss  be* 
tween  the  contending  forces.     In  the  aiTair 
of  Ballvmaoaan,  the  number  of  slain  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels  exceeded  sixty*  ivhiie 
the  king's  forces  bad  only  three  printes 
wounded. 
An  interesting  occurrrace,  that  will  fiod 
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its  way  to  the  heart  of  every  man  of  feeling,' 
is  narrated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  as  de- 
srriptiye  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
distracted  period : — **^  Two  yeomen  (says 
he)  coming  to  a  brake,  or  clump  of  bushes, 
and  observing  a  small  motion,  as  if  some 
persons  were  hiding  there,  one  of  them  fired 
mto  the  bush,  and  the  shot  was  answered 
by  a  most  piteous  and  loud  screech  of  a 
child.  The  other  yeqman  was  then  urged 
by  his  companion  to  fire ;  but  he  being  a 

fentleman,  and  less  ferocious,  instead  of 
ring,  commanded  the  concealed  persons 
to  appear,  when  a  poor  woman  and  eight 
children,  almost  naked,  one  of  whom  was 
very  severely  wounded,  came  tremblin? 
from  the  brake,  where  they  had  secreted 
themselves  for  safety.'' 

The  rebel  force  at  Ballvcannoo  remained 
from  the  Ist  to  the  4th  of  June  in  a  state  of 
unaccountable  inactivity ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  long-expected  army  under  Major- 
genera]  Loftus  arrived  at  Gorey.  The  sight 
of  fifteen  hundred  troops,  well  appointed, 
and  provided  with  five  pieces  of  artillery, 
filled  every  loyal  breast  with  confidence, 
and  promised  the  total  dispersion  of  the 
rebel  force  in  this  quarter.  The  plan  of 
operations  was  to  march  the  army  in  two  di- 
visions, by  difierent  roads,  to  the  post  of 
Corrigrua,  and  to  make  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  enemy.  The  army  being  put  in 
march,  the  first  division  under  Greneral  Lof- 
tus, and  the  second  under  Colonel  Walpole, 
proceeded  by  their  appointed  routes  towards 
the  enemy's  camp.  It  happened,  however, 
by  a  stnnge  coincidence,  that  the  rebel  force 
had  quitted  Corrigrua  on  the  same  day,  and 
about  the  same  hour,  that  the  king's  forces 
had  left  Gorey,  and  in  their  advance  towards 
that  place,  met  the  division  under  Colonel 
Walpole,  at  Tubberneering.  An  action  in- 
stantly commenced,  and  the  rebels  pouring 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  fields,  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  into  the  ranks  of  the  loyal- 
ists, they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
the  colonel  himself  shot  dead  upon  the  spot. 
His  troops,  being  thus  left  without  a  leader, 
commenced  a  disorderly  retreat,  and  their 
cannon,  consisting  of  two  six-pounders  and 
a  Sfttall  piece  of  ordnance,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Following  up  their  success, 
the  rebels  poraued  the.  retreating  army  to 
Gorey;  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
who  a  few  minntes  before  had  considered 
themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect  security, 
were  obliged  to  fly  with  the  retreating  army 
to  Arklow.  While  Colonel  Walpole's  di- 
vistou  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  Gene- 
ral Loftus  detached  seventy  men  to  his  as- 
sistance; but  this  small  detachment  was 
intercepted  by  the  rebels,  and  almost  all 
either  taken  or  killed.  Meanwhile,  the  ge- 
neral, finding  that  the  rebels  had  posted 


themselves  on  the  hill  of  Gorey,  and  con* 
ceiving  that  he  could  not  attack  them  in  that 
position  with  any  prospect  of  success,  retreat- 
ed, first  to  Camew,  and  subsequently  to  IVil- 
low,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Wexford  in  possession  of  the  insurgents. 
While  one  division  of  the  Wexford  army, 
under  Father  John  Murphy,  were  thus  pro- 
secuting their  victorious  career  in  the  north ; 
the  other  division,  under  Beauchamp  Bag- 
nel  Harvey f  advanced  to  the  west,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  New  Ross,  and  took 
up  their  station  on  Cfarrickbyrne-hill,  with- 
in six  miles  of  that  place.  From  Carrick- 
byrne,  they  advanced  on  the  4th  of  June  to 
Corbet-hill,  an  eminence  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Ross,  and  formed  on  its  summit 
with  some  appearance  of  regularity.  But 
the  capture  of  this  town  was  an  object  of 
considerable  difficulty,  as  the  garrison, 
which  was  commanded  by  Major-general 
Johnson,  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  effec- 
tive men,  exclusive  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yeomen,  who  had  been  for  some  time  pre* 
pared  for  the  attack,  and  were  all  judi- 
ciously stationed.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  thirty  thousand  insur- 
gents advanced  against  the  town  in  an  ir- 
regular manner,  uttering  hideous  yells :  of 
this  motley  phalanx,  about  one-fourih  part 
was  armed  with  muskets,  and  the  remain- 
der with  pikes,  in  addition  to  four  small 
field-pieces,  and  a  few  swivels.  One  of  the 
crowd,  waving  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
preceded  the  rest,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a 
summons  from  the  rebel  commander  to  the 
p^rrison  to  surrender,  but  from  a  species  of 
incomprehensible  policy,  he  was  shot  dead 
before  he  reached  the  place,  and  his  sum- 
mons was  not  found  till  the  fate  of  the  day 
was  decided.  The  rebels,  having  marched 
up  to  the  place  with  great  bravery,  drove  in 
the  advanced  guard,  and  took  possession  of 
the  alarm-post.  The  first  onset  was  furious, 
but  they  were  repulsed  at  the  Three-bullet 
gate,  and  charged  with  impetuosity  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  fifth  dragoons :  they,  how- 
ever, instantly  rallied,  and  seized  on  a  piece 
of  artillery,  which  they  immediately  turned 
a^inst  the  troops.  Having  succeeded  in 
this  enterprise,  they  entered  the  town  in 
great  force,  and,  notwithstanding  cannon 
were  planted  at  the  cross  lanes,  so  as  to 
sweep  the  streets  as  they  advanced,*  yet 
such  was  the  weight  and  impetuosity  of  the 
column  formed  by  the  assailants,  that  the 

*It  haB  been  confidently  flUMerted  that  a  Imrbor 
among  the  insui^enta,  either  unaoquaiiited  with 
the  nature  uf  artillery,  or  rendered  iiwensible  lo 
fear  t^  intoxication,  cranuned  hu  hat  and  wig  into 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  cried  out  lu  his  com- 
paniona,  "  Come  on,  my  boys,  her  mouth  is  Rtop* 
ped ;"  but  the  gunner,  by'  the  application  of  fanf 
match,  soon  convinced  him  of  his  error. 
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main  body  of  the  garrison,  overpowered  by 
nombers,  and  intimidated  also  perhaps  by 
the  late  success  of  the  rebels,  fled  over  the 
bridge  with  great  precipitation,  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sarrow,  taking  the  road  to  Kil- 
kenny. The  commanding  officer,  who 
bad  served  during  the  war  on  the  Transat- 
lantic continent,  indignant  at  beholding  the 
success  of  the  revolters,  and  the  sadden 
panic  of  his  own  troops,  rode  np  to  the  fu- 
gitives, and  demanded  if  they  meant  to  for- 
sake their  leader  and  their  country  t  Being 
received  with  three  cheers,  he  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  advanced  towards  the 
Three-bullet  gate,  where  a  post  was  still 
maintained  by  the  English.  Having  thus 
reanimated  his  men,  ne  advanced  against 
the  dissipated  column  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  secure  the 
fortune  of  day,  he  contrived  to  turn  their 
rear,  at  the  same  time  manning  the  trenches 
on  the  outside  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  arri- 
val of  reinforcements.*  The  assailants, 
who  had  not  improved  their  first  advantage, 
but  consumed  that  time  in  drunkenness  and 
plunder  which  they  ought  to  have  employed 
m  securing  their  victory,  were  now  dis- 
persed and  overcome ;  and  as  raw  troops  can 
never  be  rallied,  they  retreated  witli  the 
utmost  speed,  first  to  Corbet,  and  then  to 
Carrickbyrne-hills,  leaving  two  thousand 
six  hundred  dead  behind  them.  Nor  was 
this  signal  success  obtained  by  their  adver- 
saries without  loss,  for  Lord  Mountjoy,  co- 
lonel of  the  Dublin  militia,  fell  in  the  first 
onset,  and  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  which 
was  often  hours*  duration,  one  ensign,  four 
sergeants,  and  eiahty-four  of  the  king's 
troops  were  killed,  and  one  captain  and/ 
fi%- seven  men  wounded. 

The  day  after  the  victory  of  New  Ross, 
several  of  the  thatched  houses  that  remain- 
ed unbumt,  being  the  only  places  in  which 
the  rebels  could  take  refuge,  were  closely 
searched,  and  not  a  man  discovered  in  them 
was  left  alive.  Other  houses  of  the  same  de- 
scription were  set  on  fire,  though  so  crowd- 
ed with  the  disaffected,  that  the  corpses 
of  the  suffocated  within  them  could  not  fall 
to  the  ground,  but  remained  crowded  toge- 
ther in  an  upright  posture,  until  they  were 
taken  out  to  be  interred.f 

The  alliance  of  cowardice  and  cruelty 
cannot  perhaps  be  more  strongly  exempli- 
fied than  in  some  of  transactions  of  the  5th 
of  June.  Some  dastardly  rebels,  who  had 
not  dared  to  hazard  their  persons  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Ross,  turned  their  fury  against  ob- 
jects equally  void  of  criminality,  and  inca- 
pable of  resistance.     During  the  encamp- 


*  Sir  Richard  MuBerave'i  Memoinofthe  Rebel- 
lions in  Ireland,  p.  411. 

t  Hay's  History  of  the  InsurrectioD  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Wexibixl,  p.  Id5. 


ment  of  the  rebels  at  Carrickhyme-htll,  a 
party  of  them  were  posted  at  Scullabogue 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp,  where  9 
bam,  thirty-four  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet 
wide,  had  been  converted  into  a  jail  for  the 
confinement  of  their  prisoners.  In  this  hor- 
rible receptacle,  were  immured  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  prisoners,  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  but  chiefly  of  the  Protes- 
tant persuasion.  When  the  rebel'  army 
began  to  give  way  at  Ross,  an  express  was 
sent,  but  by  whom  it  is  not  ascertained,  to 
put  the  prisoners  to  death.  This  sangui- 
nary mandate,  John  Murphy,  the  captain  of 
the  rebel  guard,  refusing  to  obey,  it  was  re- 
peated again  and  again ;  till  at  length  the 
rebels  set  fire  to  the  bam,  while  the  wretch- 
ed prisoners,  consisting  of  men,  wom^n, 
and  children,  shrieking  and  crying  out  for 
mercy,  crowded  to  the  back  door  of  their 
prison,  which  they  forced  open  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  air,  or  ot  effecting  their 
escape ;  but  the  merciless  assassins,  some 
of  whom  continued  to  feed  the  flames  by 
casting  straw  and  other  combustible  mat- 
ter into  the  barn,  piked  or  shot  the  victims 
as  they  appeared  in  succession  at  the  door ; 
till  at  feng[th  their  moans  and  cries  gradually 
subsided  m  the  silence  of  death,  and  every 
soul  in  the  prison  perished.*  It  is  proper 
to  mention  nere,  that  the  bodies  of  trie  un- 
fortunate sufferers  who  perished  in  this  in- 
discriminate massacre,  were  buried  by  a 
subscription  raised  by  the  rebel  chiefs,  and 
that  Mr.  Harvey,  their  commander,  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  following  day,  denounc- 
mg  the  punishment  of  death  against  "  any 
person  or  persons  who  shoulcT  take  upon 
them  to  kill  or  murder  any  person  or  prison- 
er, burn  any  house  or  commit  any  plunder, 
without  special  written  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief."t  y 

The  rebel  troops,  dissatisfied  with  hhe 
military  conduct  of  their  general,  Harvey, 
appointed  Father  Philip  Roche  his  succes- 
sor: but  whatever  mi^ht  have  been  the 
military  talents  of  this  new  commander, 
his  activity  was  not  conspicuous,  for  seven 
days  after  the  battle  of  noss,  he  remained 
on  the  hill  of  Lacken  without  having  un- 
dertaken any  operation  of  importance, 
while  his  troops  continued  to  regale  them- 
selves on  the  slaughtered  cattle,  and  with 
the  liquors  which  were  procured  in  plenty 
from  the  country  in  their  possession. 

Nor  was  this  state  of  unaccountable  in- 
activity confined  to  the  army  of  General 
Roche.  After  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Wal- 
pole's  division  at  Tnbberaeering,  on  the 


*  Evidence  of  Richard  Silvester,  00  die  trial  m 
Phelim  Fardy. 

t  See  Proclamation  nnked  R  R  Harvey,  coim- 
tersigned  Francis  Breen,  Sec.  and  Adj^  dated  June 
6,1m 
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4th  of  Tune,  the  army  under  Father  Michael 
Maq)hy»  instead  of  advaacingr  to  Arklow, 
and  pushing  forward  with  continually  in* 
creasiuff  numbers  to  the  capital,  where 
many  thousands  were  waitingr  to  take  up 
arms  io  their  favour,  spent  their  time  in 
barning  the  town  of  Camew,  and  plunder- 
ing the  houses  in  the  circuiajacent  country. 
At  lenffth,  collecting  their  force  at  Gorey, 
they  adTanced  to  the  attack  of  Arklow  on 
the  9th,  tlie  first  day  in  which  that  post  had 
been  prepared  for  defence.  Their  numbers 
amounted  to  from  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  nearly  nve  thousand  were 
armed  with  guns :  the  rest,  being  principally 
armed  with  pikes,  exhibited  in  some  points 
of  view,  as  they  advanced  to  the  attack, 
the  appearance  of  a  moving  forest.  This 
araiy  was  supported  by  two  six-pounders, 
foraierly  taken  from  tlie  regulars,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  advanced  guanl  composed  of 
horse  and  foot.  All  weir  motions  were 
evidently  intended  to  outflank    and  over- 

Kwer  the  garrison,  which  was  commanded 
.  Geoeraf  Needham,  and  consisted  of  dra- 
goons, fencibles,  and  yeomen,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  sixteen  hundred  men, 
part  of  whom  had  been  brought  from  Dub- 
lin to  Arklow  in  jaunting  cars,  and  other 
carriages,  put  in  requisition  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  attack,  which  commenceo  at 
loar  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  was  as  usual 
fierce  and  irregular ;  but  the  steady  con- 
tinuaoce  and  incessant  fire  of  the  troops, 
together  with  the  destruction  occasioned 
by  the  cannon,  rendered  all  their  efforts 
abortive,  and  they  were  never  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  place.  One  body  was  soon 
defeated,  and  charged  by  the  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  who 
appears  to  have  given  no  quarter ;  but  the 
other,  which  had  advanced  to  the  side  of 
the  Charter-school,  and  was  led  by  the  re- 
bel chief,  made  a  number  of  successive 
but  abortive  attacks  on  a  barricide,  whence 
they  were  driven  by  showers  of  musketry 
and  grape-shot.  At  length  Father  Michael, 
after  haranguing  his  followers,  advanced 
with  a  standard  on  which  a  cross  had  been 
emblazoned,  but  though  he  had  represented 
himself  to  be  invulnerable,  he  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-shot,  on  which  his  troops  in- 
stantly dispersed,  and  retreated,  about 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner, tjwards  Coolgrency.* 


•Father  Michael  Murphy,  priest  of  Ballycannoo, 
nd  been  siipposed  by  his  followers  to  he  proof 
againit  oU  kinds  of  weapons,  and  even  to  be  im- 
pervious to  cannon-shot  To  favour  this  delu- 
|«m.hefrequendy  exhibited  musket-balls,  which 
<{«  said  he  caught  in  his  hands  as  they  flew  from 
ne  guns  of  the  enemy !  Some  soldiem  of  the  an- 
ient British  regiment,  says  Mr.  Gordon,  cut  open 


This  battle,  though  not  altogether  the 
most  bloody,  was  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  revolutionary  war,  since  it  pro- 
bablv  decided  the  fate  of  Ireland.  As  the 
rebels  were  not  pursued,  their  loss  was  not 
accurately  ascertained,  but  it  could  not 
amount  to  less  than  three  or  four  hundred, 
while  the  loss  of  the  Durham  fencibles, 
under  Colonel  Skerret,  which  supported  the 
weight  of  the  action,  was  only  twenty  pri- 
vates killed  and  wounded. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Arklow, 
the  insurgent  army,  now  placed  under  the 
command  of  Garret  Byrne,  and  anxiously 
awaiting  the  long-promised  succours  from 
France,  retreated  to  Limerick-hill,  where 
they  meditated  an  attack  on  Hacketstown, 
but  the  approach  of  General  Lake  compel- 
led them  to  abandon  that  design,  and  to 
commence  their  retreat,  on  the  20th,  for 
Vinegar-hill. 

The  army,  under  General  Needham, 
moved  from  Arklow  to  Gorev,  on  the  19th, 
and  from  thence  towards  Enniscorthy,  on 
the  20th,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  others  of  his  majestv^s  forces  in  a 
plan  formed  by  General  Lake  for  surround- 
ing the  rebel  station  at  Vinegar-hill.  For 
this  purpose,  diflferent  armies  moved  at  the 
same  time  from  various  quarters— that 
under  Lieutenant-general  Dundas  from 
Baltinglass;  another,  under  Majors-gene- 
ral Sir  James  Duff  and  Loftus,  from  Tul- 
low:  that  from  Arklow,  under  General 
Needham,  and  a  fourth  from  Ross,  under 
Majors-general  Johnson  and  £ ustace.  The 
march  of  the  army  from  Ross  served  to 
surprise  the  rebel  band  umler  Father  Philip 
Roche,  on  Lacken-hill,  who  fled  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  on  the  approach  of  the  king*s 
troops,  leaving  their  tents  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  plunder.  This  army  separated  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  directed  its  march 
to  Wexford,  and  the  other  to  Vinegar-hill, 
where  the  Wexford  insurgents  were  con- 
centrating their  force. 

This  famous  eminence,  with  the  town  of 
Enniscorthy  at  its  foot,  and  the  country 
for  many  miles  in  circumference,  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  rebels  ever  since  the 
28th  of  May,  during  which  period,  conti- 
nual apprehension  of  death  had  attended  the 
hapless  loyalists  who  had  not  succeeded 
in  efiectin?  their  escape.  Wherever  they 
were  found,  they  were  seized,  and  some  of 

the'dead  body  of  Father  Michael,  after  the  battle 
of  Arklow.  took  out  his  heart,  roasted  his  body,  and 
oiled  their  boots  with  the  grease  which  dripped 
from  it !  And  Mr.  Georse  Taylor,  in  his  hisu>ri* 
cal  account  of  the  Wexiord  rebellion,  adds,  thai 
Lord  Mountnorris  ordered  the  dead  body  of  Mur- 
phy to  be  thrown  into  a  house  that  was  burning, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time—*'  Lei  kis  body  ge 
wkerekisMtndUr* 
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them  pat  to  death  on  the  spot,  but  others 
were  dragged  to  Vinegar-hill,  where,  after 
a  sham  trial,  of\en  without  the  form,  they 
were  shot,  or  transfixed  with  pikes,  and 
many  of  them  barbarously  scourged  before 
their  execution.  The  exact  number  of 
men  thus  butchered  on  this  fatal  spot,  it  is 
not  possible  to  state,  but  it  appears  from 
unquestionable  documents,  that  at  least 
one  hundred  human  beings  were  immolated 
weekly  at  this  sanguinary  shrine  of  reli- 
gious rancour  and  political  animosity. 

The  army  commanded  to  march  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  to  surround  the  rebel  post 
at  Vinegar-hill,  consisted,  in  the  whole,  of 
a  force  amounting  to  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand effective  men,  with  a  formidable  train 
of  artillery.  With  such  a  strength,  judi- 
ciously directed,  the  whole  insurgent  army, 
estimated  at  twenty  thousand,  might  have 
been  taken  or  destroyed.  The  mode  oA  at- 
tack adopted  on  this  occasion  was  well  cal- 
culated to  affright  new  levies,  always  diffi- 
dent of  themselves,  and  in  continual  appre- 
hension of  being  surrounded.  The  troops, 
being  divided  into  four  distinct  columns, 
advanced,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
against  the  insurgents,  while  a  fifth,  under 
General  Johnson,  having  carried  the  town 
of  Enniscorthy,  scaled  the  heights  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  But  notwithstanding 
these  formidable  preparations,  the  revolters 
were  enabled,  from  the  strength  of  their  po- 
sition, to  defend  the  line  (Turin?  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  it  was  not  till  uiey  were 
outflanked,  and  nearly  surrounded,  that 
they  gave  way,  leaving  behind  them  thir- 
teen light  field-pieces :  as  intestine  are  al- 
ways more  bloody  than  foreign  wars,  the 
slaughter  was  immense,  for  no  quarter 
seems  to  have  been  given  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  those  who  escaped  the  musket, 
when  overtaken,  perished  by  the  bayonet, 
whilst  so  insignificant  was  the  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  king's  troops,  that  not  above 
one  hundred  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  only  person  in  the  rebel  ranks,  of  any 
note,  who  fell  upon  this  occasion,  was  Fa- 
ther Clinch,  a  priest  of  Enniscorthy,  who 
was  singled  out  on  account  of  his  large 
white  horse,  huge  cimeter,  and  broad 
cross-belts.  The  action  itself  was  less 
bloody  than  might  have  been  supposed,  as 
the  troops  under  General  Needham,  being 
unable  to  reach  the  position  assigned  them, 
left  an  opening  through  which  the  rebels 
retreated,  and  which  from  that  circumstance 
was  ludicrously  called  ^^ Needham'' a  gap,^^ 
Through  this  opening  an  immense  column 
retreated  by  the  east  side  of  the  Slaney, 
part  of  which  entered  Wexford  ;  while  an- 
other, and  more  numerous  detachment, 
beaded  by  the  chiefs.  Murphy  and  Roche, 
reached  the  Three  Rocks,  and  having  held 


a  hasty  council  of  war,  marched  across  Uk 
mountains  to  the  eonoty  of  Kilkenny. 
Biccesses,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  were  committed  by  the  sol- 
diery, particularly  by  the  Hessian  troops, 
who  co-operated  with  the  British  on  this 
occasion,  and  who  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween loyalists  and  rebels.  The  most  re- 
markable act  of  this  kind,  was  the  setting 
fire  to  a  house  which  had  been  used  as  an 
hospital  for  the  rebels,  wherein  a  number 
of  men,  fourteen  at  least,  who  by  wounds 
and  sickness  were  unable  to  escape  from 
the  flames,  were  burned  to  ashes ;  bo t  as  a 
palliation  of  this  sanguinary  enormity,  it  is 
said,  on  the  authorit^r  of  the  surgeon,  that 
the  firing  of  the  hospital  was  not  intention- 
al, but  accidental,  the  bed-clothes  having 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  wadding  of  the 
soldiers'  guns,  who  were  shooting  the  pa- 
tients in  Uieir  beds  !* 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  relieved  on 
the  same  day  as  Enniscorthy.  Brigadier- 
general  Moore,  whose  troops  had  on  the 
preceding  day  fought'  and  vaBquished  a 
rebel  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  at 
Goffs-bridge,  near  Horetown,  reeeived,  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  a  proposal  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Wexford  to  surrender  the 
town,  and  to  return  to  their  allegianee,  pro- 
vided he  would  guarantee  their  lives  and 
property.  This  proposal  tjeneral  Moorr 
felt  it  his  duty  to  transmit  to  General  Lake, 
and  marching  directly  for  Wexford,  heau- 
tioned  his  army  within  a  mile  of  that  place. 

The  loyalists  of  Wexford,  like  those  of 
Enniscorthy,  had,  since  the  fall  of  that 
place  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  been 
m  a  state  of  incessant  apprehension  and  suf- 
fering. Of  this  description  of  persons  two 
hundred  and  sixty  were  confined  in  the  jail 
and  other  places  of  imprisonment,  while 
the  rest  were  prisoners  in  their  own  houses, 
under  perpetual  dread  of  being  shot,  piked, 
or  famished.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  prevent  violence  being  offered  to  the 
prisoners,  but^there  were  others  of  their 
number  that  instigated,  rather  than  restrain- 
ed the  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  rabble. 
Of  the  latter  description  appears  to  faarve 
been  Thomas  Dixon  f  the  brother-in-law  of 
General  Edward  Roche V who,  from  a  cap- 
tain of  a  trading  vessel,  had  become  a  chief 
in  the  rebel  army.  This  Hibernian  Robes- 
pierre, like  his  French  prototype,  would 
probably,  in  case  of  success,  have  endea- 
voured to  wader  to  eminence  through  seas  of 
blood.  During  the  occupation  of  the  town 
by  the  revolters,  a  general  slaughter  of  the 
prisoners  was  twice  attempted  tn  rata  by 
this  monster.  Still  persisting  in  his  blood} 


*  Vide  Gordon's  History,  p.  173L 
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de6f|rii,  and  chooringr  a  rooioenl  of  extreme 
agitation  for  its  accomplishment,  he  con- 
trived on  thedOth  of  Jone  to  set  on  foot  a 
g^eat  massacre.  The  prisoners,  being 
brought  from  the  prison,  were  led  to  slangb- 
ter  in  snccessive  diirisions,  sttrroonded  by 
a  guard  of  inhuman  butchers ;  and  preceded 
to  the  place  of  execution  by  a  black  flag, 
mariced  with  a  white  cross,  where  they 
were  put  to  death  by  various  means,  but 
principally  by  four  men  at  once,  who  stand- 
ing two  before  and  two  behind  each  victim, 
thrust  their  pikes  into  his  bodv,  and  elevat- 
ing him  from  the  ground,  held  him  writh- 
ing in  the  air  till  all  signs  of  life  were  ex- 
tinguished. Some  of  the  prisoners  were 
slaughtered  at  the  jail,  and  others  at  the 
market-house,  but  the  great  butchery  was 
on  the  bridge— «  magnificent  wooden  fa- 
bric, ill  adapted  for  such  a  hideous  exhibi- 
tion. This  horrible  spectacle  was,  it  is  said, 
regarded  by  a  multitude  of  wretches  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  the  greater  part 
women,  as  a  jrratifying  sight,  and  the  con- 
gregated multitudes  rent  the  air  with  shouts 
of  exaltation  on  each  fresh  arrival  of  victims 
at  the  fatal  spot !  The  slaughter,  which  had 
eommenced  at  two  o'clock  m  the  afternoon, 
continued  till  ninety-seven  men  had  been 
deliberately  massacred,  and  till  the  news 
arrived,  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  that  the 
poet  of  Vinegar-hill  had  been  carried  by 
the  king's  troops.  Father  Curran,  having 
in  vain  supplicated  the  assassins  to  desist, 
commanded  them  to  pray  before  they  pro- 
ceeded further  in  this  work  of  death ;  and 
when  he  had  thus  brought  them  to  their 
knees,  he  ordered  them  to  cry,  '*  0  God  / 
9houf  to  ua  the  same  mtrey  that  toe  show  to 
ikeae  surviving  priamen  P^  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  colonel  of  the  North  Cork  regi- 
ment of  militia,  who  had  been  taken  prison- 
er in  the  harbour  of  Wexford  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  and  detained  ever 
since,  narrowly  escaped  from  swelling  the 
namber  of  the  victims,  through  the  strenu- 
ous and  humane  endeavours  of  Dr.  Caul- 
^1d,  the  Romish  bishop.  The  only  charge 
urged  by  Dixon  and  his  bloody  associates 
against  the  objects  of  their  diabolical  fury, 
was,  that  they  were  Orangemen,  and  the 
proof  of  their  guilt  rested  upon  the  evidence 
of  two  wretches  of  the  names  of  Jackson  and 
O'Connor,  who  were  themselves  confined 
in  the  jail  at  Wexford,  and  became  inform- 
ers to  save  their  own  lives. 

The  Wexford  insurgents,  in  the  hope  that 
their  offer  of  surrender  would  be  acceded  to 
by  General  Lake,  and  conscious  that  it  was 
impossible  to  oppose  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  overwhelming  force  brought 
against  them,  liberated  Lord  Kingsborough, 
and  on  the  21st  surrendered  the  town  into 
his  hands.     Contrary  to  their  hopes,  Gene- 


ral Lake  insisted  upon  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  place,  and  in  his  answer 
to  the  proposal  of  the  21st,  informed  the  in- 
habitants that  no  terms  could  be  granted  to 
rebels  in  arms  against  their  sovereign.* 

On  the  evacuation  of  the  (own  by  the 
main  body  of  rebels,  part  of  them,  under 
Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Perrj,  and  Edward 
Roche,  passed  over  the  bridge  to  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  river  Slaney,  and  the  rest, 
under  Father  Philip  Roche,  in  an  opposite 
direction  into  the  barony  of  Forth.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 
Captain  Boyd,  anxious  to  rescue  his  amia- 
ble consort,  who,  with  all  the  rest  of  his 
family,  was  among  the  prisoners  in  Wex- 
ford, galloped  into  the  town  with  only  eight 
yeomen  or  his  troop,  and  happily  found  it 
abandoned  by  the  rebel  force.  Soon  after- 
wards, other  small  detachments  of  the  army 
followed,  and  the  surviving  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  were 
all  set  at  liberty,  to  their  inexpressible  joy. 

General  Moore,  whose  firmness  and  hu- 
manity were  above  all  praise,  on  consulting 
with  Lord  Kingrsborough,  thought  it  most 
advisable  not  to  let  his  troops  into  the  town, 
which  it  had  been  determined  to  annihilate 


*  PROPOSAL  TO  SURRENDtlR. 

**  That  Captain  M'MsDua  shall  proceed  from 
Wexford  towards  Oulart,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Edward  Hay,  appoinied  by  the  inhabitants  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  to  inform  the  officer  com- 
manding the  king's  troops,  thai  they  are  ready  lo 
deliver  up  the  town  of  Wexford,  without  op^^si- 
tion,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  iheir 
allegiance,  provided  that  tlieir  persons  and  proper- 
ties are  guaranteed  by  the  commanding  officer ; 
and  that  they  will  use  every  influence  in  their 
power  to  induce  the  people  or  the  country  at  larg^e 
to  return  to  their  alleffiance ;  and  these  terms,  it  is 
hoped,  that  Captain  M'Manus  will  he  able  lo  pro- 
cure. 

(Signed  by  order  of  the  inhabitanU  of  Wexford,) 
MATTHEW  KEUGH. 
Wexford,  June  21st,  1798. 
ANSWER. 

"  Lieutenant-general  Lake  cannot  attend  to  any 
terras  proposed  by  rebels  in  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign :  while  they  continue  so,  he  roust  use  the 
force  intrusted  to  him  with  the  uttnost  energy  for 
their  destruction.  To  the  deluded  multitude  he 
promises  pardon,  on  their  delivering  into  his  hands 
their  leaders,  surrendering  their  arms,  and  return- 
ing with  sincerity  to  their  allegiance. 

(Signed)  G.LAKE." 

Enniscorthy,  June  28d,  1796. 

This  reply  was  not  anticipated,  for  die  Rev 
Philip  Roche,  in  full  confidence  that  the  ofler  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
return  to  their  allegiance,  would  be  acceded  to, 
and  that  protection  would  be  aflbrded  both  to  him- 
self and  to  his  followers,  left  his  forces  at  Sle- 
dagh,  on  the  22d,  to  proceed  to  Wexford  :  and  so 
little  apprehensive  was  he  of  danger,  that  he  ad- 
vanceu,  undisguised,  within  the  lines  of  the  king's 
forces ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  rebel  chief  recog- 
nised, than  he  was  dragged  from  his  horM,  and  in 
sumtly  conveyed  to  the  prison  at  WindmiU-hiUi. 
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previous  to  the  negotiation*  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance,  of  which  the 
army  was  perfectly  aware,  it  required  the 
utmost  precaution  to  prevent  its  being  plun- 
dered, sacked,  and  destroyed,  with  all  the 
attendant  atrocities. 

While  the  loyalists  of  Wexford *were  re- 
joicing in  their  deliverance,  a  most  tragic 
scene  was  acting  in  Gorey.  On  the  20^  of 
June,  a  party  of  the  Gorey  cavalry,  about 
seventeen  in  number,  on  their  return  home 
to  that  place,  in  resentment  for  the  injury 
the  town  had  suffered,  killed  about  fifty 
men,  whom  they  found  in  their  houses,  or 
straggling  home  from  the  rebel  army.  On 
the  did,  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  rebels 
retreating  from  Wexford,  and  directing 
their  march  to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow, 
on  hearing  of  this  slaughter,  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  weakness  of  the  party  by 
whom  it  was  perpetrated,  determined  on 
vengeance.  With  this  view,  they  marched 
towards  Gorey,  where  a  smart  skirmish 
took  place,  which  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  rebels,  who,  in  pursuing  the  military, 
overtook  a  number  of  refugees  flying  from 
the  place,.and  slaughtered  thirty-seven  of 
them  upon  the  road,  exclusive  of  some 
others  who  were  dreadfully  wounded,  but 
afterwards  recovered.  On  this  sanguinary 
day,  which  is  yet  remembered  in  Gorey, 
under  the  desigrnation  of  Bloody  Friday^  no 
wom(*n  or  children  were  injured,  because, 
as  the  rebels,  who  affected  to  act  on  a  sys- 
tem of  retaliation,  said,  no  women  or  chil- 
dren had,  on  the  20th,  been  hurt  by  the  ad- 
verse party. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  body  of  rebels 
which  had  retreated  from  Vinegar-hill,  and 
penetrated  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  by 
the  Scullagh  gap,  which  separates  the  coun- 
ties of  Carlow  and  Wexford,  burned  the 
village  of  Killedmond,  and  proceeded  to 
Goresbridge,  under  the  command  of  Father 
John  Murphy,  of  Ballavogue.  Having  ad- 
vanced in  column,  they  were  opposed  by 
Lieutenant  Dixon,  who  was  posted  there 
with  a  party,  composed  chiefly  of  dragoons ; 
but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat,  as 
they  had  brought  a  swivel,  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  bear  on  his  post,  which 
ne  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain  against 
so  overwhelming  a  disparity  of  force.  But 
their  success  was  of  short  duration,  for  thev 
were  pursued  by  General  Dunn  and  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  and  totally  defeated  on  the 
26Ui  of  June,  at  Kilcomney-hill,  with  a  loss 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  slain,  and  ten 
light  pieces  of  cannon  taken,  with  seven 
hundred  horses,  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
plunder.  Murphy,  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  was  taken 
soon  afterwards,  and  being  conducted  to  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Sir  James  Duff,  at 
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I  Tallow,  was  hanged  the  same  day.  Afker 
the  body  of  this  sanguinary  priest  was* 
bumed,  his  head,  with  indiscreet  sieal,  was 
placed  on  the  market-house— «  savage  and 
horrid  custom,  tending  little  to  intimidatet 
but  admirably  calculated  to  render  a  disai^ 
fected  people  more  savage  and  ferocious,  by 
making  them  familiar  with  barbarity,  and 
accustoming  them  to  the  violation  of  the 
rite  of  sepulture. 

On  the  35th,  the  united  forces  from  Go- 
rey, and  those  under  Garret  Bvme, appeared 
at  Hacketatown  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  a  long  engagement  with  the 
garrison  at  that  place,  which  continued  for 
many  hours  with  various  success,  they 
were  at  length  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of 
two  hundred  men,  among  whom  w^s  Mi- 
chael Reynolds,  the'chief  who  had  led  the 
rebels  to  Naas,  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
rebellion,  and  who  thus,  like  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  paid  the  for- 
feit of  his  life  as  the  price  of  his  military 
elevation. 

A  body  of  insurgents,  who  assembled 
soon  afterwards  at  W^hiteheaps,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  was  dispersed  by  Ge- 
neral Needham,  assisted  by  General  Duff 
and  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  the  latter  of 
whom  acquired  great  credit,  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Ireland,  by  uniting  humanity 
with  courage,  and  compassionating  the  fail- 
ings of  a  deluded  multitude,  at  Uie  same 
time  that  he  rendered  their  fury  ineffectual. 

The  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  south, 
which  had  assumed  in  its  progress  much 
of  the  appearance  of  a  war  oi  religion,*  was 
now  happily  approaching  to  its  termina- 
tion ;  and  in  the  north,  this  revolutionary 
contest  never  exhibited  a  very  formidable 
shape,  for  the  disaffected  Protestants  in  thai 
quarter,  shocked  at  the  enormities  perpe- 
trated, and  the  intolerance  displayed,  and 
scandalized  by  the  pretended  miracles 
wroufirht  by  the  blood-stained  priests,  Roche 
and  Murphy,  determined  to  resist  the  se- 
duction. They  indeed  found  means  to  keep 
possession  of  Antrim  for  a  few  days, 
though,  on  being  attacked  with  cannon  and 
musketry,  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  town,  with  the  loss  of 
about  two  hundred  slain,  but  not  till  Lord 
O'Neill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of 
Irish  militia,  had  been  mortally  wounded. 
They  were  also  repulsed  in  an  ill-concerted 
attack  on  Carrickfergus ;  and  at  Ballyna- 
hinch,  where  they  haid  determined  to  make 


*  **  Of  ten  urotestant  deimnen,"  nyi  Mr.  G<n^ 
don,  **■  who  fell  into  the  haiidf  of  the  inaurgents,  m 
the  county  of  Wezibrd,  five  were  put  to  deaih 
without  mercyor  hettitation ;  namely.  Robert  Bor- 
rows, FrancisTumer, Samuel  Haydon,  John  Pent- 
land,  and  Thomas  Trocke,  all  men  of  regularcoir 
duct  and  ino&nsive  disposition.'* 
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a  stand  with  six  tnonsand  men,  under  Mon- 
roe, the  northern  chief,  they  receired  a  total 
GFverthrow. 

On  the  subsiding  of  this  minor  rebellion 
M  Ulster,  another  local  rising  took  place  in 
Monster,  much  inferior  in  vigour,  and  much 
more  easily  suppressed  than  that  in  the 
north.  The  principal  action,  and  indeed 
the  only  one  of  whtch  goTemment  thought 
fit  to  make  a  report  to  the  public,  took  place 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
near  the  village  of  Ballytiascarty.  At  this 
place,  a  division  of  twohundred  and  twenty 
men,  of  the  West  Meath  militia,  provided 
writh  two  six-pounders,  and  commanded  bj 
£fir  Hugh  O'Reilly,  were  attacked  on  their 
march  from  Cloghnakilty  to  Bandon,  by  a 
body  of  about  three  or  four  hundred  rebels 
in  ambush,  principally  armed  with  pikes. 
After  a  smart  engagement,  during  which 


the  rebels  were  joined  by  two  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  West  Meath  militia  by  about 
one  hundred  men  of  the  Caithness  legion, 
the  assailants  dispersed,  with  a  loss  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  men,  while  the  loyalists 
lost  only  a  sergeant  and  one  private.* 

After  a  predatory  warfare,  carried  on  be- 
tween the  26th  of  June  and  the  10th  of 
July,  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wick- 
low,  in  which  several  vigorous,  but  inef- 
fectual efforts  were  made,  to  reanimate  an 
expiring  cause,  the  insurgent  chiefs,  Fitz- 

gerald  and  Byrne,  surrendered  to  Generals 
^undas  tmd  Moore;  and  this  sanguinary 
insurrection,  which  broke  out  on  the  23d  of 
May,  and  raged  with  intense  fury  till  the 
32d  of  the  following  month,  threatening, 
in  its  alarming  progress,  the  existence  of 
government  itself,  was,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
finally  extinguished. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ComcdiTKNcn  or  thb  Irish  Rkbbllion  :  Trial  and  Execution  of  wveral  of  the  rebel  Chieft— The 
MaRquii  Comwallia  called  to  the  Vioe-regnl  Office  in  Ireland ;  adopta  an  enlightaned  and  hi^ume 
System  of  Policy— The  principal  ConipiratorB  obtain  the  royal  Clemency,  on  condition  of  making 
certain  Disclosures  to  Govern ment— The  Object  of  the  Rebellion,  as  explained  by  its  Int»tigator»— 
Ireland  Biill  scourged  by  Bands  of  Marauders,  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood"— Military  Eicesses— Esti- 
mate of  the  Loes  sustained  by  the  Country  from  the  Rebellion— Oenoral  Humbert  invades  Ireland, 
obteim  a  Victory  at  Castlebar,  bat  is  subsequently  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his  Forties  pri- 
■noen  of  War  to  the  Marquis  Comwallis— Description  of  the  Battle  of  Killala,  by  an  Eyewitness 
— Napper  Tandy,  attended  by  General  Rey,  lands  from  a  French  Brig  on  the  small  Island  of  Rut. 
land,  and  after  an  ineliectual  Attempt  to  excite  the  People  to  rise  in  Arms,  re-embariis  for  France— 
A  French  Fleet  equipped  for  the  Invasion  of  Ireland— Defeated  by  Sir  J.  R  Warren- The  closing 
Scenes  of  the  Insurrection.   • 


The  capital  of  Ireland  having  escaped 
the  horrors  of  that  insurrection,  which,  in 
its  first  revolutionary  burst,  approached  to 
the  precincts  of  her  jurisdiction,  now  be- 
caoae  the  theatre  of  public  justice  :  and  the 
first  person  brought  to  trial  was  a  rebel 
chief,  of  the  name  of  Bacon,  a  citizen  of 
Dublin,  in  an  extensive  line  of  business, 
and  of  the  Protestant  persuasion ;  this  un- 
fortunate man  was  apprehended  on  the  2d 
of  June,  disguised  as  a  female,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  chaise  to  the  country,  to  join 
the  insurgents.  Being  found  guilty  of  high- 
treason,  he  was  executed  on  the  14th,  on  the 
same  scaflfold  with  Lieutenant  Esmond,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  convicted  of  leading  the 
rebel  forces,  in  the  attack  on  Prosperous. 
Henry  and  John  Sheares,  the  sons  of  a 
banker  at  Cork,  and  both  of  them  members 
fif  the  bar,  were  tried  in  Dublin  on  the  12th 
of  July,  condemned  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, and  executed  in  the  front  of  New- 
gate. The  trial  of  John  M^Cann,  secretarv 
to  the  provincial  committee  of  Leinster,  fof- 
lovred  on  the  17th,  and  he  suflfered  with 
Michael  William  Byrne,  delegate  for  the 
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county  committee  of  Wicklow.  Oliver 
Bond,  a  merchant  in  extensive  business, 
and  one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  at 
whose  house  the  Leinster  delegates  had 
been  arrested  on  the  12th  of  March,  was 
arraigned  for  high-treason  on  the  23d  of 
July,  and  his  trial  continued  till  seven 
oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when 
he  was  convicted. 

These  trials  in  the  metropolis  were  all 
decided  by  jury;  but  in  Wexford,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  government 
resorted  to  the  more  summary  tribunals  of 
court-martial.  On  the  25th  of  June,  Mat- 
thew Keugh,  the  rebel  governor  of  Wex- 
ford ;  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche,  the  general ; 
and  seven  others,  having  been  previously 
tried  and  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  were 
all  brought  to  the  bridge  at  Wexford,  and 
executeo.  Among  the  persons  who  suffered 
for  high -treason  on  the  same  bridge,  were 
Beauchamp  Bagnel  Harvey,  John  Henry 
Colclough,  and  Cornelius  Grogan.    Gro- 


*  See  tlie  Duke  of  Portland's  Oflkial  Communi- 
cation,  dated  June  26, 1796. 
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gan  died  possMsed  of  an  estate  of  eight 
thousand  a  year,  and  had  so  far  miscon- 
oeived  the  state  of  affairs,  as  to  imagine  his 
property  more  secure  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  than  of  the  existing 
goYemment — miserable  delusion!  It  is 
generally  supposed,  that  in  taking  a  part  in 
the  rebel  cause,  he  acted  under  constraint, 
and  Mr.  Harvey,  in  taking  his  final  fare- 
well of  Mr.  Gro^n,  on  the  morning  of  their 
execution,  said,  m  the  presence  of  an  offi- 
cer, and  several  of  the  guards — **  Ah !  poor 
Grogan,  you  die  an  innocent  man."  On 
the  evacuation  of  Wexford  by  the  rebels, 
Mr.  Colclough,  who,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
rebellion,  was  a  man  of  the  first  considera- 
tion in  the  country,  had  taken  his  amiable 
wife  and  only  child  to  one  of  the  Saltee 
islands,  and  sought  concealment  in  a  cave, 
where  he  was  in  hopes  to  have  remained 
till  the  tempest  had  subsided.  Mr.  Harvey, 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  friend's  re- 
treat, repaired  thither  also  for  security,  but 
on  the  23d  they  weje  brought,  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Dr.  Waddy«  a  yeoman,  from  their 
cave  to  the  jail  at  Wexford ;  and,  in  these 
dismal  times,  short  indeed  was  the  passage 
from  the  prison  to  the  grave. 

A^ong  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  exe- 
cuted at  the  time  of  its  suppression  were 
John  Hay,  the  rebel  general,  who  was 
found  concealed  in  his  own  shrubbery,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  by  General  Dundas's  troops, 
and  executed  the  day  following;  Kelley, 
the  chief  of  Kill-ann,  who  penetrated  into 
the  town  of  New  Ross :  and  Father  John 
Redmond,  of  Clough.  Besides  the  persons 
already  enumerated,  a  great  number  of 
others  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  to  the 
injured  laws  of  their  country,  and  in  the 
town  of  W*exford  alone,  not  fewer  than 
sixty-five  persons  were  executed  for  the 
crimes  of  rebellion  and  murder.* 

A  mode  of  proceeding  against  imputed 
rebels  more  summary  still  than  that  of  trial 
by  court-martial,  was  practised,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion,  by  soldiers, 
yeomen,  and  supplementaries,  who  fre- 
quently executed,  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  such  as  they  judged  worthy  of  death. 
This  practice  augmented  for  a  time  the 
number  of  the  rebels,  and  would,  on  their 
dispersion,  have  in  a  great  measure  depo- 
pulated the  country,  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  enlightened  and  humane  po- 
licy of  government,  on  the  appointment  of 
the  Marquis  Comwallis,  in  the  place  of 
Karl  Camden,  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
Ireland. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Marquis  Corn- 
waliis  made  his  unassuming  entrance  into 


*  Sir  Richard  Musffnve,  Appendix  uL  No.  4, 
jil60. 


the  capital  of  the  country,  and  at  the  expii»- 
tion  ot  a  few  days,  fiarl  Camdeu  took  fats 
departure  in  a  very  splendid  style  for  Eb^* 
land.  On  the  3d  of  the  following  month, 
a  proclamation  from  the  new  viceroy  ap- 
peared in  the  Dublin  Gaaette,  authorising 
his  majesty's  generals  to  afford  protectioQ 
to  such  insurgents,  as,  having  been  simply 
guilty  of  rebellion,  should  surrender  their 
arms,  abjure  all  unlawful  engagements,  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  necessity 
of  this  act  of  clemency  was  perfectly  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  understood  the  Irish  charac- 
ter, and  who  considered  what  numbers  had 
been  seduced  into  the  fatal  conspiracy  by 
artifice,  and  forced  into  the  rebel  ranks  by 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances.* To  give  the  full  sanction  of 
law  to  this  measure  of  consummate  Via- 
dom,  a  measage  was  delivered  from  his  ex- 
cellency to  the  Irish  parliament,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  on  which  was  grounded  an 
act  of  amnesty  to  all  who,  not  being  lead- 
ers, had  not  committed  manslaughter,  ex- 
cept in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  who  should 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  procla- 
mation. 

This  act  was  followed  by  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  negotiated  by  Counsellor 
Dobbs,  a  member  of  Uie  house  of  commone, 
bearing  date  the  29th  of  July,  and  expressed 
in  the  following  terms  :— 

"That  the  undersigned  state  priBoners,  in  the 
three  prisons  of  Newgate.  Kilmainham,  and  Bride- 
well, ensage  to  ffive  every  inibrniaticm  in  their 
power  ofthe  whole  of  the  internal  traraactiovM  of 
the  United  Irishmen ;  and  that  each  ofthe  priaon- 
ers  shall  give  detailed  inibrmation  of  everv  trans- 
action that  has  passed  between  the  Uniteil  Irish- 
men and  foreign  states ;  but  that  the  priwncn  are 
not,  by  naming  or  describing,  to  implicate  anr  per- 
son whatever;  and  that  they  are  rrady  to  emigrate 
to  such  country  as  shall  be  ag|reed  on  between 
them  and  sovemment,  and  to  give  seeunty  not  to 
return  to  this  country  without  the  permi^^ifin  of 
government,  and  not  to  paas  into  an  cnemv*<«  couir 
try ;— if,  on  so  doing,  they  arte  to  be  freed  from 
proaecution ;  and  also  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  (then  un- 
der sentence  of  death)  be  permitted  to  take  the 
benefit  of  this  proposal.  The  state  priaonerv  also 
hope  that  the  benefit  of  this  proposal  may  be  ex- 
tended to  such  persons  in  cnstoay  as  may  choose 
to  benefit  by  it.** 

In  consequence  of  the  proclaimed  am- 
nesty, some  of  the  rebel  chiefs  who  bad 
hitherto  remained  in  arms,  among  whom 
was  Aylmer,  surrendered  their  persona. 
Six  principals  of  the  conspiracy,  particu- 
larly Arthur  O'Connor,  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
mett.  Dr.  M^Nevin,  and  Samuel  Neil  eon, 
gave  details  on  oath,  in  their  examinations 

*  Mr.  Baines  is  in  error,  when  he  supposes  dial 
artifice  was  freouently  used  to  induce  penona  tc 
join  in  the  rebellion. — W.  G. 
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before  the  secret  eommittees  of  the  two 
houees  of  parlianient ;  from  which^  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  rebellion  originated  in  a 
system,  formed,  not  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
in?  either  Catholic  emancipation,  or  any 
iBform  oompatihie  with  the  existence  of  the 
constitution,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  subrert- 
ing  the  goremment,  separating  Ireland 
ftom  Great  Britain,  and  torming  a  demo- 
cratic republic:*  that  the  means  resorted 
to  for  the  attainment  of  these  designs,  was 
tt  secret  systeroatfo  combination,  fitted  to 
attract  the  multitude,  and  artfully  linked 
and  connected  together,  with  a  view  of 
fbrming  the  mass  of  the  lower  ranks  into 
s  reYolutionary  force,  acting  in  concert,  and 
mof  ing  as  one  body,  at  the  impulse,  and 
under  the  direction  of  their  leaders  :f  that, 
for  the  further  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
ject, the  leaders  of  tne  conspiracy  entered 
into  a  negotiation  in  1796,  and  finally  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  French  directo- 
ry, in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  an  adeauate 
force  should  be  sent  for  the  invasion  oi  Ire- 
land, as  subsidiary  to  the  preparations  that 
were  making  for  a  general  insurrection  :^ 
III  at  in  pursuance  oAhis  design,  measures 
WH«  adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  conspi- 
racy, for  giving  to  their  societies  a  military 
form ;  and  that  for  arming  their  adherents, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  fabrication  of 
pike8.$  That  from  the  vigorous  and  sum- 
mary expedients  resorted  to  by  govern- 
meot,  and  the  consequent  exertions  of  the 
military,  the  leaders  found  themselves  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  immediate  in- 
soneetion,  or  of  being  deprived  of  the 
means  on  which  they  relied  for  effecting 
their  purpose ;  and  that  to  this  cause  was 
to  be  attributed  the  premature  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  ana  probably  its  ultimate 
failure  al8o.|| 

From  some  cause,  not  satisfectorily  ex- 
plained, the  principal  prisoners  were  not 
liberated,  but  sent  to  Fort  George,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  they  continued  in 
confinement  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
when  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should  with- 
draw from  his  majesty's  dominions.  Oli- 
ver Bond  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
one  of  the  number  thus  reserved  for  long 
captivity ;  had  not  death,  by  astroke  of  apo- 


*  See  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  M*Nevin  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  Ireland,  August  17th,  1796. 

t  See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  pre- 
•ented  to  the  Hoa«e  of  Coimnooi,  in  Ireland. 

X  See  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's  Evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  Ireland. 

i  See  Mr.  Samuel  Neilson's  Evidence  before  the 
Hrane  of  Lords,  in  Ireland. 

II  See  Evidence  of  T.  A.  Emmett,  Esq.  befor? 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  Ireland. 


plexy,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  in  pri 
son.* 

Assassinations  and  robberies,  on  secta 
rian  and  political  grounds,  would  probably 
have  ceased  on  the  granting  of  protections, 
if  some  desperate  marauders,  reinforced  by 
a  number  of  deserters  from  several  regi- 
ments of  Irish  militia,  hsd  not  remained  in 
arms  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  the 
dwarf  woods  of  Killau|rhrim,  near  Ennis- 
eorthy.  Banditti  of  this  kind  continued  for 
many  months  to  infest  those  parts  of  the 
country,  and  so  great  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  their  depredations  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  lurking  placestthat  those  Protestants 
families  who  had  remained  in  the  country, 
and  braved  the  storms  of  the  rebellion,  now 
found  themselves  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  towns.  But  after  a  little  time,  the  woods 
being  scoured  by  the  army,  were  cleared  of 
their  predatory  inhabitants,  who  had  ludi- 
crously styled  themselves  The  Babea  in  the 
Wood. 

The  party  in  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
whose  range  was  much  more  extensive,  and 
whose  haunts  were  more  difficult  of  access, 
continued,  under  two  chiefs  of  the  names  of 
Holt  and  Hacket,  to  annoy  the  country  for 
a  longer  time,  and  in  a  more  formidable  de- 
gree, till  a  principle  of  retaliation  was  re- 
sorted to  by  the  yeomen,  which  necessity 
itself  could  scarcely  justify,  and  at  which 
humanity  shudders.  As  the  massacres  of 
the  banditti  were  found  to  proceed  upon  a 
principle  of  religious  hatred,  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  whenever  any  Protestants  were 
murdered  by  these  wretches,  that  a  still 
greater  number  of  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  put  to  death  by  the  yeomen,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Thus,  at  Castletown,  four 
miles  from  Gorey,  where  four  Protestants 
were  massacred  in  the  night  by  Hacket, 
seven  Romanists  were  slain  in  revenge ;  and 
at  Augrim,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  ten 
miles  from  the  same  town,  twenty-seven  of 
the  latter  were  killed  in  consequence  of  the 
murders  committed  by  the  former. f 

The  devastation  and  plundering  sustained 
by  thyountry,  were  not  the  work  of  the 

*  Ust  of  the  pernmt  tent  to  Fori  George : — 
Samuel  Neilson,  Arthur  O'Connor, 

Wm.  James  M'Nevin4    John  Sweetman, 
Roger  O'Cfnnor,  Hugh  Wilson, 

Joseph  Cormick,  George  Curaming, 

Robert  Hunter,  William  Tennant. 

Thomas  Russell,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett 

Matthew  Dowling,  Joseph  Cuthbert, 

John  Sweeny,  John  Chambers, 

Edward  Hudson.^  William  Dowdall, 

Robert  Simms,  Steele  Dixon. 

t  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  second  edk 
tion,  p.  238. 

t  Now  a  resident  of  New  York. 

$The  diatingttiahed  dentiat  of  Philadelphia 
W.G. 
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rebels  alone,  they  were  affgravated  by  the 
soldiery,  and  partici|larly  oy  the  Hessians, 
who  often  plundered,  without  distinction, 
both  the  loyal  and  the  disaffected.  These 
military  excesses  were  however  at  len^h 
put  an  end  to  by  the  regiment  of  Scotush 
Highlanders,  under  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley,who,  to  their  immortal  honour,  observed 
80  strict  a  discipline,  that  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  military  depredation.  But  still  the 
country  was  miserably  afflicted  all  the  en- 
suing winter  by  gangs  of  nocturnal  marau- 
ders, who,  under  the  pretence  of  making  re- 
prisals, plundered,  and  in  many  cases  burn- 
ed, the  houses  and  cattle  of  the  disarmed 
Romanists,  and  thus  completed  the  work  of 
desolation.  Another  species  of  mischief, 
very  prevalent  after  the  extinction  of  the  re- 
bellion, was  the  burning  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  in  the  night,  of  which  scarcely 
one  escaped  in  the  extent  of  several  miles 
round  Gorey.* 

To  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  detriment  sustained  by  the  country  from 
the  rebellion,  would  be  a  niattej^  of  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  some  data  are  afforded  in  this 
inquiry,  from  the  conflagprations  that  took 
place  in  the  different  towns\  and  from  the 
compensation  claimed  by  one  class  of  suf- 
ferers: the  towns  of  Carnew,  Tinealy, 
Hacketstown,  Donard,  Blessington,   and 

•  Catholic  Chapels  burnt  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, and  dioceas  of  Ferns,  with  the  dates  of 
their  conflagration 

Boolevogue 

Maglas 

Rarosgronge 

Dromsgold 

Ballemurrin 

Gorey 

Annacurragh     - 

Crane 

Rock 

Balledufie 

River  Chapel    • 

Monoseed 

Clologue 

Killeveney 

Fcnis 

Oulnrd 

Castletown 

Balleygarret 

Ball3manionabeg 

Askamore 

Mumtown 

Monamoling 

Kilrush     - 

Marehalstown   - 

Munfin 

Croflsa^jeg 

Killencrin 

Monageer 

Kiltaley     • 

Glanbryan 

Kaim 

Ballimackesy    • 

CoQrtenacuddy 
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24th  Feb. 
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3d   Sept.  

13th  Aue.  1801 


The  Protestant  church  of  (Kd  Roao  was  Eumed 
the2d  of  June,  179a 


Kiledmond,  were  all  destroyed  by  fire ;  in 
Ross,  about  three  hundred  nouses,  ookoatly 
those  of  the  labouring  classes,  were  co»* 
sumed,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ennisconby 
was  laid  id  ashes.  Such  was  the  detola* 
tion  committed  in  the  towns,  while  a  vast 
number  of  cabins,  farm-houses,  and  gentle^ 
men's  seats  were  destroyed  in'  the  open 
country.  By  a  message  delivered  to  the 
house  of  commons  by  Lord  Castlereagfa,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  it  wad  proposed  to  afford 
compensation  to  the  suffejing  loyalists,  oa 
their  claims  being  duly  verified  before  com- 
missioners; and  an  act  of  parliament  soon 
aAer  passed,  for  giWng  to  this  measure  of 
justice  and  humanitv  the  force  of  law. 
Under  this  act,  the  claims  of  the  loyalists 
alone  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  million 
pounds  sterling!  a  sum  of  great  magnitude, 
but  it  is  supposed  not  equal  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  loss.  But  who  shall 
pretend  to  compute  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  disloyal  and  suspected,  whose  houses 
were  burnt,  and  whose  effects  were  piU 
laged  or  destroyed,  and  who,  barred  from 
compensation,  sent  no  estimates  to  the 
commissioners  ?  That  their  loss  was  im- 
mense cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  conjectured,  that  the  sum  of  two  mil* 
lions  sterling  would  not  replace  all  the  pro- 
perty destroyed  by  this  ruinous  conspi- 
racy.* 

But  the  destruction  of  property  was  only 
one  species  of  injury  resulting  to  the  coiu- 

*  An  account  of  the  sums  of  money  claimed  bv  the 
■ufiering  loyalists  in  the  different  counties  of  Ire- 
land, for  their  losses  sustained  in  the  rebeUion 
of  1798,  and  laid  before  the  cammissionen  ap> 
pointed  by  act  of  paiiiament  for  oompensating 
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niimity  from  the  civil  war.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  loss  of  liyes,  the  neglect  of 
ivdoetry,  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  the 
interruption  of  credit,  and  the  contamina- 
tien  of  morals. 

To  suppose  that  the  insurgents  were  all 
alike  sanguinary  or  prone  to  cruelty,  would 
be  as  little  conformable  to  truth  as  to  pro- 
bability. Many  even  of  the  lowest  were 
men  of  humane  feeling;  but  amidst  so 
wild  an  agitation^  so  furious  a  commotion, 
the  unobtrusive  and  feeble  voice  of  com- 
passion was  drowned  in  the  boisterous  and 
arrogant  clamour  of  destruction  of  enemies, 
in  ones  of  *' Revenue  on  the  bloody  orange- 
tiogt  /*>  u  In  popular  commotions,  natural 
talents  go  a  little  way  to  procure  influence ; 
tbe  leader  of  a  mob  is  almost  invariably 
tbe  man  that  outgoes  all  the  rest  in  wick- 
edness and  audacity  ;**  and  it  too  frequently 
happened,  even  among  the  loyalists,  that 
whoever  attempted  to  moderate  the  fury  of 
hia  associates,  or  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  wanton  cruelties  on  the  defenceless 
prisoner  or  helpless  cottager,  was  brow- 
beaten and  silenced  by  the  cry  of  *'  Crop- 
^"— a  term  very  liberally  bestowed  by 
aealots  on  men  who  manifested  a  wish  that 
the  loyalists  should  act  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  character,  and  most  promising  of 
ultimate  success  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked. 

Though  the  point  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained, how  man^  rebels  were  in  arms  at 
any  one  time  during  the  rebellion,  yet  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  number  of  men 
at  the  posts  of  the  Three  Rocks,  Lacken- 
hill,  Vinegar-hill,  and  Gorey,  amounted,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June,  to 
fifty  thousand,  of  whom  four-fifths  at  least 
were  Wexfordians ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  about  twenty  thousand,  assembled 
about  the  same  period  in  the  provinces  of 
Ulster  and  Munster.*  That  the  number  of 


♦  Thn  force, 

large  as  it  unquei 

ttionably  was,  by 

DO  means  realized  the  expectations  of  the  principal 

ing  retams  of  the  strength  of  the  insurgents,  given 

by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in 

his  own  hand- 
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.  171    2  11 
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human  beings  sacrificed  was  immense,  may 
be  supposed  from  the  well-known  facts, 
that  the  male  population  in  the  counties  of 
Wexford  and  Wicklow  experienced  a  very 
perceptible  diminution ;  and  that,  durincr 
this, sanguinary  contest,  sixty-eight  loyaf 
ists  were  massacred  in  the  latter,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  former  county,  ex- 
clusive of  the  numbers  that  fell  in  battle.* 

The  French  directory,  who  had  hitherto 
contemplated  the  progress  of  the  civil  war 
in  Ireland  in  perfect  tranquillity,  now 
seemed  eager  to  revive  those  scenes  of 
blood,  by  transmitting  a  force,  which  might 
have  proved  formidable  previously  to  the 
action  at  Vinegar-hill,  but  now  was  altoge- 
ther insignificant  and  unavailing.  Accord- 
ingly, at  a  period  when  the  arts  of  peace 
be^n  once  more  to  be  cultivated,  an  expe* 
dition  from  Rochelle,  consistingr  of  one 
thousand  and  thirty  privates,  and  seventy 
ofllcers,  under  General  Humbert,  embarked 
in  three  frigates,  landed,  on  the  22d  of 
August,  in  the  bay  of  Killala,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Mayo,  and  took  up  their  head-quarters 
at  the  bishop's  palace.  But  although  the 
alluring  symbol  of  a  green  flag  was  erected, 
accompanied  by  the  emblem  of  a  harp, 
and  encircled  with  the  motto  of  "  Erin  go 
Bragk*^ — Ireland  for  ever ;  yet,  but  few  of 
the  peasantry  could  be  prevailed  on  to  join 
the  invaders,  and  of  those  few,  scarcely  an 
individual  of  any  note  was  of  the  num- 
ber. 

After  leaving  a  small  garrison  under 
Colonel  Charost  behind  him  at  Killala,  to 
keep  up  the  communication  and  receive 
supplies.  General  Humbert  clothed  and 
armed  all  those  who  repaired  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  immediately  marched  towards 
Castlebar.  Advancing  through  Bamah- 
gecby,  instead  of  Foxford,  he  experienced 
no  obstacle  in  his  route  from  Ballina.  The 
army  collected  at  Castlebar,  under  General 
Lake,  whom  the  lord-lieutenant  had  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  Connaught,  consisted  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  regular  troops.  Although  Hum- 
bert Iblied  for  success  chiefly  on  his  own 
troops,  yet,  bein?  desirous  to  magni  fy  the  ap. 
pearance  of  his  little  army,  he  dressed  up 
a  number  of  the  natives  in  uniforms,  and 
afterwards  contrived  to  post  his  new  levies 
on  the  flanks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect his  column  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  field  of  battle  to  which  he  advanced, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  consisted  of 
a  hill  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
town,  where  the  English  forces  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  which  crowned  its 
summit ;  a  small  reserve  was  stationed  in 

*  See  Affidavits  registered  in  the  archives  of 
I  the  House  of  Conunons  in  Ireland. 
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the  rear,  in  a  valley;  and  two  curricle 
and  some  battalion  ^ns  were  posted  in 
front,  and  commanded  a  rising  ground, 
over  which  the  enemy  must  necessarily 
pass.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  French,  wiu  their  native  allies,  were 
seen  advancing  in  column,  driving  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  before  them,  to  divert  the  fire 
of  the  artillery,  which  was  extremely  well 
served.  Humbert,  after  reconnoitering, 
halted  under  cover  of  a  rising  sround,  and 
pushed  forward  a  body  of  his  hest  marks- 
men, who  advanced  rapidly,  and  occupied 
some  hedges  in  front,  where  they  extended 
themselves  with  a  view  of  outflanking  the 
adversary.  By  an  unfortunate  precipitancy, 
the  fire  of  the  English  lines,  instead  of 
being  reserved,  was  expended  before  it 
could  be  available— a  mistake  of  which 
Uie  enemy  taking  advantage,  rushed  for- 
ward with  his  main  body,  and  the  sharp- 
shooters evincing  a  design  to  penetrate  into 
the  rear,  the  detachment  posted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  guns  retired  in  a 
panic,  and  abandoned  their  charge  to  the 
enemy.  The  Earls  of  Ormond,  Longford, 
and  Granard  endeavoured  to  rally  their 
men,  and  they  so  far  succeeded  as  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  assailants,  but 
they  were  pursued  with  alacrity,  and  the 
royal  Irish  artillery,  who  bad  gallantly  de- 
fended the  bridge  by  means  of  a  single 
gun,  were  at  length  charged  by  the  horse, 
and  nearly  cut  off.  The  Toss  sustained  by 
the  British  army  upon  this  occasion  has 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  five  hundred 
men  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  inclu- 
ding four  curricle  guns ;  and  the  suspicion 
of  disaffection  among  part  of  the  troops 
served  to  aggravate  the  aisaster.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred. 

Castlebar,  a  place  of  some  importance, 
on  account  of  its  situation,  now  became 
the  head -quarters  of  the  invaders,  and  a 
number  of  deserters  from  the  Irish  militia 
regiments,  actuated  chiefly  by  the  hopes  of 
booty,  joined  the  invaders;  but  to  the 
honour  of  the  French  commander,  he  ac- 
quired the  odium  of  many  of  his  new 
allies,  by  his  scrupulous  regard  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  individuals. 

The  British  force,  afWr  the  defeat  at 
Castlebar,  retreated  the  same  night  to 
Tuam,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action,  whence  they  proceeded 
towards  Athlone,  in  the  county  of  West 
Meath. 

The  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  aware  of 
the  danger  that  might  arise  to  the  country, 
in  its  present  perturbed  situation,  from  the 
presence  of  an  invading  army,  came  to  the 
determination  to  take  the  field  in  person. 
His  excellency  accordingly  quitted  the  me- 


tropolis on  the  24th  ot  August,  and,  advanc- 
ing by  the  way  of  the  Grand  Canal,  through 
Philipstown  and  Kilbeggan,  arrived  on  the 
28th  at  Athlone,  having  performed  a  mareh 
of  eighty  English  miles  in  little  more  than 
three  days.  Here  he  received  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  under  General  Lake,  on  the 
27th,  and  after  a  halt  of  two  days,  pro- 
ceeded with  all  that  circumspection  which 
the  state  of  affairs  required,  in  the  direction 
of  Holly-mount,  where  Re  arrived  on  the 
4th  of  September. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Humbert  re- 
solved to  follow  up  his  successes,  and 
hoping  to  obtain  succours  by  advancing  to* 
wards  the  coast,  quitted  Castlebar  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  and  moved  with  his 
whole  force  through  Swineford  and  Tub- 
bercurry,  in  ther direction  of  Sligo.  Find- 
ing his  march  impeded  by  the  force  under 
Colonel  Crawford  and  General  Lake,  which 
hung  upon  his  rear,  he  relinquished  his 
design  on  Sligo,  and,  after  a  number  of 
skirmishes,  arrived  on  the  8th  instant  at 
Ballynamuck,  so  closely  followed  by  Ge- 
neral Lake  and  Colonel  Crawford,  that  his 
rear-guard  was  unable  to  break  down  the 
bridge  at  Ballintra.  The  lord-lieutenant, 
on  finding  that  the  invaders  had  quitted 
Castlebar,  measured  back  his  march  from 
Holly-mount,  and,  repassing  the  Shannon 
at  Carrick,  marched  by  Mohill  to  St. 
Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  to 
intercept  the  enemy  in  front.  By  these 
skilful  movements,  the  French  general 
found  his  forces  surrounded  by  a  British 
army,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  one 
of  the  most  consummate  generals  in  the 
service.  The  rear-guard,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  infantry,  being  attacked 
by  Colonel  Crawford,  was  obliged  to  8ur» 
render.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  un- 
der Humbert,  with  a  view  to  support  the 
honour  of  the  French  arms,  but  without 
the  most  remote  prospect  of  success,  con- 
tinued to  defend  themselves  for  about  half 
an  hour ;  when,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
main  body  of  General  Lake's  army,  they 
all  surrendered,  and  became  prisoners  of 
war.  The  rebel  auxiliaries,  now  accumu- 
lated to  about  fifteen  hundred,  who  had 
accompanied  the  French  to  this  fatal  field, 
being  excluded  from  quarter,  fled  in  all 
directions,  and  about  five  hundred  of  their 
number  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  exclusive 
of  about  one  hundred  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  found  Teeling,  Blake, 
and  Koach,  three  of  their  chiefs. 

The  number  of  French  troops  who  sur- 
rendered on  this  occasion  amounted  to 
ninety-six  oflUcers,  and  seven  hundred  and 
forty-eight  non-commissioned  officers  and 
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privates  ;*  haring  sustained  a  loss  of  two 
Attndred  and  eighty-eight  since  their  first 
landing  at  Killaia.  The  quantity  of  ord- 
nance, anns,  and  ammunition  taken  this 
day,  was  officially  stated  at  three  light  four- 
pounders  ;  five  ammunition  wagons,  nearly 
fall ;  one  tumbril ;  seven  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  with  belts  and  pouches,  and  a  great 
number  of  pikes:  and,  from  the  same 
sonrce  of  authentic  information,  it  appears 
that  the  loss  of  the  kind's  forces  in  the 
short,  but  smart  contest  which  immediately 
preceded  the  surrender,  was  only  three  pri- 
vates killed ;  twelve  wounded,  among 
whom  was  Lieutenant  Stephens,  of  the 
carabineers ;  and  three  missing. 

The  prudence  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
the  plan  of  his  movements,  taking  a  line 
between  the  invading  force  and  the  interior 
of  the  country,  is  evinced,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  insurrection  having  bro- 
ken out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Granard, 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  which  had  for 
its  object  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  enemy.  At  this  place,  the  French 
might  have  formed  a  most  convenient  sta- 
tion, which  would  at  once  have  served  as  a 
rallying  point  to  the  disafifected,  and  af- 
forded considerable  facilities  for  directing 
their  operations  against  the  metropolis. 
But  it  happened,  by  one  of  those  adverse 
incidents  which  attended  so  many  of  the 
rebel  projects,  that  the  Longford  insurgents, 
amounting  to  four  or  five  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were  repulsed  by  the  Cavan  and  Bal- 
lyhaise  yeomen,  under  Captain  Cotting- 
ham,  in  an  attack'  on  Granard,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
men.  The  disaster  sustained  by  the  in- 
surgents in  Longford  was  followed  on  the 
same  day  by  another  equally  signal,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  county  of 
West  Meath.  On  this  latter  occasion,  the 
king's  troops  were  commanded  by  Major 
Porter,  and  the  loss  of  the  revolters  is 
reported  at  about  two  hundred  men,  of 
whom  a  number,  having  sought  refuge  in  a 
farm-house,  were  burned  to  ashes. 

Most  of  the  towns  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  were  about  this 
time  recovered,  but  Ballina  and  Killaia 
still  remained  in  their  possession.  Pre- 
vioas  to  the  march  of  General  Humbert 
from  Castlebar,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
he  had  called  in  all  his  forces,  with  the 
exception  of  three  officers  left  at  Killaia, 
and  one  at  Ballina,  in  command  of  the 
rebel  garrisons  at  those  places.  At  length, 
on  the  23d  of  September,  thirty-one  days 
after  the  landing  of  the  French  army  in 
Ireland,  and  fourteen  days  after  its  capture 
■ — ■ f 

*  See  London  Gazette  Eitiaoidinory,  Sept.  t4. 


at  Bally namuck,  the  king's  forces  arrived 
at  Ballina,  and  obliged  the  garrison  to 
retreat  to  Killaia.  On  the  23d  a  large 
body  of  troops,  under  Major-general  Trench, 
arrived  at  Killaia ;  and  '*  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants," says  an  eyewitness,*  *^were 
now  to  be  spectators  of  a  scene  they  had 
never  expected  to  behold— «  battle !  a  sight 
which  no  person  who  has  seen  it  once,  and 
possesses  the  feelings  of  a  human  crea- 
ture, would  choose  to  witness  a  second 
time.  A  troop  of  fugitives  in  full  race 
from  Ballina— women  and  children  tum- 
bling over  one  another  to  get  into  the  cas- 
tle (the  bishop's  residence),  or  into  any 
house  in  the  town,  where  they  might  hope 
for  a  momentary  shelter— continued,  for  a 
painful  length  of  time,  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  an  army. 

**The  rebels  quitted  their  camp,  to  oc- 
cupy the  rising  gfround  close  by  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Ballina,  posting  themselves 
under  the  low  stone  wails  on  each  side,  in 
such  a  manner  as  enabled  thpm,  wiih  great 
advantage,  to  take  aim  at  the  king's  troops ; 
yet  (strange  to  tell !)  they  were  able  to  kill 
only  one  man,  a  corporal,  and  wound  one 
common  soldier.  They  had  a  strong  guard 
also  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  towards 
Foxford ;  having  probably  received  intelli- 
gence, which  was  true,  thai  General  Trench 
had  divided  his  forces  at  Crosmalina,  Lnd 
sent  ohe  part  of  tiiem,  by  a  detour  of  three 
miles,  to  intercept  the  fugitives  that  might 
take  that  course  in  their  flight. 

"  The  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army 
were  supposed  to  make  up  about  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  they  had  five  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  number  of  the  rebels  could 
not  be  ascertained ;  many  ran  away  after 
the  engagement,  while  a  very  consider- 
able number  flocked  into  the  town,  in  the 
very  heat  of  it,  passing  under  the  castle 
windows  in  view  of  the  Trench  officers,  on 
horseback,  running  upon  death  with  as 
little  appearance  of  reflection  or  concern 
as  if  they  were  hastening  to  a  show. 
About  four  hundred  of  these  misguided 
men  fell  in  the  battle  and  immediately 
after  it.  Whence  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  their  entire  number  scarcely  exceeded 
eight  or  nine  hundred. 

"The  French  officers  thotight  it  their 
duty  to  lead  the  rebels,  as  many  as  they 
could  bring  forward,  to  the  onset,  though 
they  were  sure  it  was  in  vain.  A  regiment 
of  Highlanders  (Fraser's  fencibles)  filed 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  to  flank  the  fusi- 
leers  behina  the  hedges  and  walls;  they 
had  a  hard  marshy  ground  on  their  left  lo 

*  See  "  A  Narrative  of  what  passed  at  Killaia 
during  the  French  Invarion,"  attributed  to  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr  Stock,  the  bishop  of  iha; 
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snnnount  before  they  could  oome  up  with 
their  object,  which  occasioned  some  delay, 
but  at  length  they  reached  them,  and  made 
sad  havoc  among  them.  After  a  resistance 
of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  rebels  began 
to  fly  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Roxburgh  cayalnr  into  the  town,  in 
full  cr^.  A  considerable  number  were  cut 
down  m  the  streets,  and  of  the  remainder, 
but  a  few  were  able  to  escape  into  the 
houses,  being  either  pushed  through  the 
town  till  they  fell  in  with  the  Kerry  regi- 
ment, from  Crosmalina,  or  obliged  to  taxe 
to  the  shore,  where  it  winds  round  a  pro- 
montory, forming  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
bay  of  Kiliala.  And  here,  too,  the  fugi- 
tives were  swept  away  by  score^,  a  cannon 
being  placed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  which  did  great  execution. 

"A  flying  rebel  having  burst  through 
the  door  of  Mr.  William  Kirkwood,  the 
magistrate,  followed  by  six  or  seven  sol- 
diers, they  poured  a  volley  of  musketry 
aAer  him,  that  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Kirkwood,  a  most  loyal  and  respectable 
citizen,  while  he  was  rejoicing  at  the  vic- 
tory, and  in  the  very  act  of  shoutin?  out 
*  God  save  the  king.' "  In  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  the  general  and  his  oflScers, 
the  town  exhibited  almost  all  the  marks  of 
a  place  taken  by  storm.  Some  houses 
were  perforated  like  a  riddle;  most  of 
them  had  their  doors  and  windows  de- 
stroyed ;  the  trembling  inhabitants  scarcely 
escaped  with  life,  by  lying  prostrate  on  the 
floor  during  the  battle.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
close  of  the  next  day,  that  their  ears  were 
relieved  from  the  horrid  sounds  of  muskets 
discharged  every  minute  at  flying  and  pow- 
erless rebels.  *•  The  plague  of  war,"  says 
the  amiable  narrator  trom  whom  we 
quote,  '*  so  often  visits  the  world,  that  we 
are  apt  to  listen  to  any  description  of  it 
with  the  indifference  of  saUety ;  it  is  actual 
inspection  only  that  shows  the  monster  in 
its  proper  and  full  deformity."* 

*  **  What  heart,"  says  the  bishop,  "  can  forget 
the  impression  it  has  received  from  the  glance  of 
a  fellow-creature  pleading  for  his  life,  with  a 
crowd  of  bayonets  at  his  breast?  The  eye  of 
Demosthenes  never  emitted  so  penetraUng  a 
beam,  in  the  most  enraptured  flignt  of  oratory. 
Such  a  man  wos  dragged  before  the  bishop,  on 
the  day  ailer  the  battle,  while  the  hand  of  slaugh- 
ter was  still  in  pursuit  of  unresisting  peasants 
through  the  town  In  the  agony  of  terror,  the  pri- 
soner thought  to  save  his  life  by  crying  out  tliat 
'  he  was  known  to  the  bishop.'  Alas !  the  bishop 
knew  him  not!  neither  did  he  look  like  asood 
man !  But  the  arms,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  flew  for  protection,  were  over 
oim  immediately.    Memory  suggested  rapidly — 

*  What  a  niece  of  workmanship  im  man  I  the  beauty 
of  the  worla,  the  paragon  of  ammaU — 

*And  you  art)  going  to  deface  this  admirable  work !' 
And  indeed  they  did.    For  though  the  soldiei* 


The  courts-martial  assembled  the  daT 
after  the  battle  of  Kiliala ;  and  these  tn- 
bonals  were  not  dissolved  till  they  had 
disposed  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
prisoners.  Amongst  the  number  of  the 
accused  was  General  Bellew,  of  an  ancient 
Irish  family,  who  had  served  eighteen 
years  in  Germany.  This  infatuated  man, 
having  joined  the  invaders,  was  di^ified 
with  the  pompous  title  of  generalissimo 
of  all  the  allies  of  France,  in  the  district 
from  Ballina  to  West  Port;  but  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  bis  habits  of  intem- 
perance were  so  inveterate  as  to  incapaci- 
tate him  for  all  duty,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  service.  He  had,  however,  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  incur  the  guilt  of  trea- 
son against  his  sovereign,  and  being  found 
guilty,  he  was  executed  the  next  morning, 
together  with  Mr.  Richard  Bourke,  of  B^- 
lina,  another  of  the  rebel  chiefs. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  force  at  Kil- 
iala, the  French  oflScers  at  that  place,  all 
of  whom  had  conducted  themselves  with 
humanity  and  honour,  were  sent  to  Dublin, 
and  thence  to  London,  where  three  of  their 
number,  C barest,  Boudet,  and  Ponson, 
were,  on  the  favourable  report  of  Dr.  Stock, 
set  at  liberty,  and  sent  home  without  ex- 
change.* 


promised  to  let  the  unfortunate  man  remain  in  cu** 
tody  till  he  should  have  a  trial,  yet  when  they 
found  he  was  not  known,  they  pulled  him  out  of 
the  cour^yard,  as  soon  as  the  bishop's  back  was 
tamed,  and  shot  him  at  the  gate."  This  praclice 
of  slaughtering  unarmed  rebels,  without  trial, 
admits  of  no  justification,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 
deprecated,  as  it  appears,  from  unquestionable  an- 
thority,  *'  that  during  the  whole  time  of  the  civil 
commotion,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  by  the 
Connaught  rebels,  eicept  in  th^eld  of  war.** 

*  The  interesting  narrative,  by  an  evewitness, 
so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  prece<fing  pages, 
gives  the  following  animated  account  of  several 
of  the  French  officen : 

*<jen.  Humbert,  the  leaderof  this  singular  body  of 
men,  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  was  5r«t  distinguisiicd 
for  his  activity  in  the  ruinous  war  of  La  Vendee, 
and  had  been  second  in  command  in  the  ext»edi- 
tion  of  General  Hoche  to  Bantiy  Bay.  in  1796. 
Humbert  was  of  a  good  height  and  shape,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life,  prompt  to  deride,  quick  in  exe> 
cution,  apparently  master  of  his  art ;  you  could 
not  refuse  tiim  the  praise  of  a  eood  offirer,  while 
his  physiognomy  forbade  you  toTike  him  as  a  man. 
His  eye,  which  was  smaU  and  sleepy  (the  eflect, 
probaoly,  of  much  watching),  cast  a  sidelong 
glance  of  insidiousness,  and  even  of  cruelly;  it 
was  the  eye  of  a  cat,  preparing  to  spring  on  her 
prey.  His  education  and  mannen  were  iDdicaiive 
of  a  person  sprungfrom  the  lowest  orders  of  society, 
though  he  knew  how  (as  the  most  of  his  countrymen 
can  do)  to  assume,  where  it  was  convenient,  the 
deportment  of  a  gentleman  For  learning,  he  had 
scorcely  enough  to  enable  him  to  write  his  name. 
His  passions  were  furtoiu,  and  his  behaviour 
seemed  marked  with  the  cnaraetera  of  rooghneas 
and  violence.  A  narrower  observation  of  him. 
however,  served  to  dificover  that  much  of  h» 
roughness  was  the  result  of  art,  being  assumed 
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A  number  of  rebel  chiefs  and  inferior 
inenrgents  were  tried  and  executed  at 
Killala,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  among  whom  were  two  Irishmen  by 


n^th  the  view  of  extortuig,  by  terror,  a  ready 
compliance  with  his  Gommandi}.  General  Hum- 
bert died  at  New  Orleani  on  the  2d  of  Januans 
1823. 

^  M.  Charost,  duf  de  demi-trigade,  which  an- 
ewen  to  our  title  of  lieutenant^onel,  was  left 
in  charge  of  Killala,  while  the  French  force  ad> 
vanced  into  the  country.  The  choice  proved  a 
fortunate  one  for  the  town,  Chanwt  being  a  nuui 
of  sense  and  of  honour.  From  the  Ume  the 
French  left  Killala,  he,  and  two  ofiiceiii  under 
him,  meased  with  the  bishop'i  fiunily,  where  they 
vrere  very  welcome,  heing,  under  Providence, 
their  sole  protectors  in  the  midst  of  so  many 

SBrihu  A  nair-brained  priest  of  the  name  of 
weeney,  who  afteiwards  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
life  for  exciting  his  parishiooers  to  rebellion,  being 
intrcxlnced  to  M.  Cbaroet,  said  he  should  be  ex- 
tremely  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  make  him  a 
present  of  the  Bishop  of  Killela's  library.  'The 
oishop't  library  !*  answered  ^arost,  tummg  from 
him  with  contempt.  *  is  just  as  much  hts  own  now 
aa  ever  it  was.'  This  worthy  French  officer,  who 
seoned  to  understand  the  obligations  of  moral 
honesty  much  beuer  than  some  of  his  Irish  allies, 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  five-and-forty.  In  per- 
too.  he  was  strong  and  vigorous,  inclined  to  fat ; 
his  countenance  was  cheerful,  and  on  the  whole 
pleasing;  he  had  a  plain  good  understanding, 
which  served  him  for  all  the  uaes  he  put  it  to ;  aiMl 
he  had  either  no  leisure  or  no  likina  to  strain  it 
with  over-labour.  His  religion,  he  told  the  bishop, 
be  had  yet  to  seek ;  because  his  father  beiuff  a 
Cath(^,  and  his  mother  a  Protestant,  they  left 
him  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  and  he  had 
never  yet  found  time  lo  make  the  inquiry,  which, 
however,  ha  was  sensible  he  ought  to  make,  and 
would  make  when  heaven  should  grant  him  a 


BooDBT,  the  next  m  rank  to  the  commandant, 
was  a  captain  of  foot,  a  native  of  Normandy, 
twenty-ei^ht  years  of  age.  His  height  was  six 
foet  two  mcbes.  In  person,  complexion,  and  gra- 
vity, he  was  no  inadequate  representative  of  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  whose  example  he  followed' 
in  a  recital  of  his  own  prowess  and  wonderful 
exploits,  delivered  in  measured  language,  and 
with  an  imposing  seriousness  of  aspect  flis  man- 
ner, though  distant,  was  polite ;  and  he  seemed  to 
poasem  a  more  than  common  share  of  feeling,  if 
a  jud^onent  might  be  formed  from  the  energy 
with  which  he  dedaimed  on  the  niiseries  of  wars 
and  revoluliona. 

**  PosisoN,  the  last  of  the  trio,  formed  a  curious 
contrast,  in  every  respect,  to  the  character  just  de- 
scribed. In  stamre,  he  did  not  exceed  nve  feet 
■X  inches;  hat  if  the  body  was  litde,  he  was 
alive  from  head  to  foot  Navane  gave  him  birth, 
the  country  of  Henry  IV.,  and  his  merry  counte- 
nance recalled  to  mind  the  features  of  ttmt  cele- 
brated monarch,  though  without  the  air  of  bene- 
volence diffused  thrmigfa  them ;  for  this  monkey 

^  seemed  to  have  no  grsat  feeling  for  any  body  but 
himself  Wherever  he  was,  his  presence  was  tes- 
tilled  by  a  noise  as  loud  and  as  pertinacioua  as  that 
of  a  coro-creak ;  it  was  a  continual  roll  of  talk,  or 

I  laughter,  or  whistling.  Yet,  in  a  gloomy  hour, 
this  eternal  rattle  had  its  use ;  it  more  than  once 

'  Kept  the  spirits  of  the  hishop*s  family  buoyant 
when  terror  prcsMd  heaviest  One  day,  a  crowd 
of  pikemen,  clamorous  with  some  insolent  demand 
9M 


birth,  who  had  been  in  the  military  aerrice 
of  France  before  the  invasion,  and  had 
come  to  Ireland  in  the  French  fleet.  These 
were  Matthew  Tone  and  Bartholomew 
Teeling[,  made  priaoners  at  Ballynamuck. 
These  ill-fated  men  were  tried  at  Dublin 
barracks  bv  a  military  uibnnal,  and,  being 
found  Guilty  of  high*treason,  were  exe- 
cuted, the  latter  on  the  24th  of  September, 
and  the  former  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  little  army  which  landed  at  Kil- 
lala had  been  intended,  it  appears,  only 
as  a .  vanguard  to  a  mnch  more  formi- 
dable force,  which  was  in  a  short  time  to 
follow.  Providentially  for  the  safety  of 
the  British  empire,  the  French  government 
had  been  as  tardy  in  seconding  the  opera- 
tions of  Humbert,  as  they  had  been  in 
sending  succours  to  the  support  of  the  rebel 
force  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  want 
of  money  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  delay 
iu  the  equipment  of  the  second  fleet,  and 
in  the  interim  before  its  appearance  on  the 


upon  the  commandant  appeared  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down  the  castlshgate.  The  bishop  ex- 
preaed his  aoprehension  to  Ponson:  'I  will  tell 
you  what  to  ao,'  said  he :  '  step  out  among  them 
suddenly,  and  cry.  Stop  thief ^  and  they  will,  every 
man  of^them,  take  to  their  heels.'  Ponson  was 
hardy,  and  patient  to  admiration  of  labour  and 
want  of  rest  Tied  to  a  sword  as  long  as  himself, 
and  armed  with  pistols,  firelock,  and  hayonet,  he 
stretched  himself  up  to  view  till  he  became  ter^ 
rific.  He  was  strictly  honest,  and  could  not  bear 
the  want  of  this  quality  in  others;  so  that  his 
patience  was  pretty  well  tried  by  his  Irish  allies, 
for  whom  he  could  not  find  names  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  contempt  The  worse  part  of  his  cha- 
racter was  that  which  related  to  religion.  The 
commandant  reported  him  to  be  a  downright 
atheist.  In  this  practice,  he  went  beyond  the 
common  herd  of  the  French  army,  who,  though 
they  showed  no  desire  to  join  in  worship  with  any 
peo|}le  (a  circiunstance  frightful  to  all,  and  asto- 
nishing u>  the  Roman  Catholics),  yet  respected  the 
devotions  of  their  neighbours.  Indeed,  the  con- 
trast, with  regard  to  religious  sentiments,  between 
the  French  and  their  Irish  auxiliaries,  was  ex- 
tremely corioijs.  The  atheist  despised  and  af> 
fronted  the  bigot;  but  the  wonder  was,  how  the 
zealous  papist  should  come  to  any  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  a  set  of  men  who  boasted  openly  that 
they  hud  just  driven  Mr.  Pope  out  of  Italy,  and 
did  not  expect  to  find  him  again  so  suddenly  in 
Ireland.  It  astonished  the  French  oflicen  to  near 
the  recruits,  when  they  oflered  their  services,  de- 
clare, *that  they  were  come  to  take  arms  for 
France  and  the  blessed  Virgin  !* 

**  Ma joa  O'KaoN,  an  officer  of  thein  fmm  Bal- 
lina,  was  sometimes  joined  with  these  three 
Frenchmen.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Irish  barony 
of  Tyrawley;  .had  received  his  education  for  the 
priesthood  in  France,  and  had  attained  to  a  bene- 
fice of  some  value  in  the  church,  when  the  revo- 
lution, stripping  him  at  once  of  professk>n  and 
liveUhood,  forced  him  to  become  a  soldier  for 
bread.  O'Keon  was  a  man  of  plausible  manner^ 
but  he  was  deficient  both  in  morab  and  common 
honesty;  he  cheated  the  Bishop  of  Killala  orf* 
twelve  guineas,  and  carried  off  ubm  Dublin  an 
other  man*8  wife.** 
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Irish  coast,  a  brig  from  France  arrived  at 
the  little  island  of  Rutland,  from  which 
were  landed  three  boats  fall  of  men,  and  a 
namber  of  officers,  among  whom  was 
James  Napper  Tandy,  one  of  the  Irish 
emissaries  to  the  French  directory^  who 
had  attained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade 
in  the  French  service.  This  brig,  called 
the  Anacreon,  was  full  of  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and  contained  a  park  of  artillery ; 
but  when  the  adventarers  found  the  people, 
instead  of  joining  them,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was 
entirely  suppressed,  they  re-embarked, 
after  distributing  a  number  of  inflammatory 
papers,  and  steered  again  for  the  French 
coast.* 

Some  time  after  the  abortive  attempt  at 
invasion,  Napper  Tandy,  and  two  other 
Irish  rebels,  were  apprehended  by  the 
agents  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  neutral  ter- 
ritory of  Hamburgh,  and  conveyed  to  Ire- 
land, where  Tandy  was  indicted  for  high- 
treason,  at  the  spring  assizes  for  the  county 
of  Donegal,  in  the  year  1801,  when*  having 

E leaded  guilty,  by  previous  arrangement, 
e  was  suffered  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
take  up  his  residence  in  France. 

On  the  17th  of  Se])tember,  the  very  day 
after  General  Rey  quitted  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land in  the  Anacreon,  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  one  ship  of  the  hue,  eight  fri- 
gates, a  schooner,  and  a  brig,  sailed  from 
Brest  with  a  strong  reinforcement,  intended 
to  co-operate  with  the  force  under  General 

*  The  |)aperi  dittributed  by  Napper  Tandy  and 
his  astociates  consisted  of  two  aadresses,  one  of 
which  was  signed  "General  Rey,"  and  the  other 
**  J.  N.  Tbndy."  The  following  is  a  cupy  of  (he 
former,  and  the  latter  was  of  similar  tenor : 

LIBERTY  OR  DEATH. 

*  Noriktm  Army  of  Avengeri.  , 

**  Head-ouartert : 
**  Fir  it  year  of  Irish  Liberty. 
**  UirrncD  laismraN ! 

**The  soldien  of  the  great  nation  have  landed 
on  your  coast,  well  supplied  with  arras  and  am- 
munition of  all  kinds :  with  artillery,  worked  by 
those  who  spread  terror  among  the'  ranks  of  the 
best  troops  in  Europe,  headed  by  the  French 
officers;  they  come  to  break  your  totters,  and  re- 
•itorevou  to  the  blessings  of  liberty.  James  Nap- 
per Tandy  is  at  their  head ;  he  has  sworn  to  lead 
them  on  to  victory,  or  to  die. 

**  Brave  Irishmen !  the  friends  of  liberty  have 
left  their  native  soil  to  assist  yon  in  reconquering 
your  rights ;  they  will  brave  all  dangers,  and  glory 
at  the  sublime  idea  of  cementing  your  happiness 
with  their  blood.  French  blood  shall  not  flow  in 
A  . .  " .  1  r  tiq '  ^r^prn^n.  to  arms !  The  trumpet 
( .i..a  tt:i  iiut  your  Iriends  be  butchered  unas- 
sisted. If  they  are  to  doomed  to  fall  in  this  most 
glorious  struggle,  let  their  death  be  useful  to  your 
eause.  and  Uieir  bodies  serve  as  footsteps  to  the 
temple  of  Irish  liberty. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  French  officers  and  soldiers 
low  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 

"GENERAL  REY." 


Humbert  in  Ireland.    Sir  John   Borlase 
Warren,  who  was  cruisin?  with  seven  fri 

fates,  in  the  Canada,  off  Lough  Swillj, 
iscovered  the  eneiny's,  squadron  about 
noon,  on  the  11th  of  October,  in  the  N.\V. 
quarter.  The  British  admiral  instantly 
threw  out  the  signal  for  a  general  chase, 
and  gave  orders  to  form  in  succession  as 
each  ship  of  war  reached  her  antaoronist ; 
but,  from  the  great  distance,  and  a  noUow 
sea,  it  was  found  impossible  to  commence 
the  action  before  the  next  morning,  at 
which  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  ene- 
my's large  ship  had  lost  her  main-top-mast 
Still  confident  in  their  own  strens^th,  the 
French  squadron  bore  down,  and  formed  a 
line  of  battle  in  close  order  upon  the  star- 
board tack ;  on  which  the  Canada  threw 
out  a  sigrnal  for  the  Robust  to  lead,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ships  to  form  in  succession  in 
the  rear  of  the  van.  An  action  of  three 
hours  and  forty  minutes  ensued,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  the  enemy's  three-decker, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Hoche,  struck,  and 
three  of  the  frigates,  following  her  exam- 
ple, hauled  down  their  colours,  after  a  long 
and  pliant  resistance.*  The  whole  squad^ 
ron.  It  appeared,  was  entirely  new,  and  fhll 
of  troops,  stores,  and  every  other  equip- 
ment for  the  support  and  establishment  of 
the  invading  force  in  Ireland.  Five  of 
the  frigates,  the  schooner,  and  the  brig 
escaped,  but  three  of  the  former  were 
afterwards  captured,  and  the  armament 
being,  thus  in  effect  destroyed,  the  object 
of  Uie  expedition  was  completely  frus- 
trated. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  Hocbe 
was  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  the  projector  of  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen,  and  so  long  considered 
as  the  most  active  and  able  negotiator 
among  the  Irish  fusitives  at  Paris,  and  as 
the  great  adviser  of  most  of  the  measares 
pursued  by  his  rebellious  conntiymen.  He 
was  no  sooner  landed  in  Ireland,  Uian  he 
was  conveyed  to  Dublin,  and  put  upon  his 
trial  by  a  court-martial,  before  which  he 


*  FUetM  engaged  qf  Ike  coatt  t^Irdmd  on  tie 
l^h  of  October,  im 
British. 
The  Canada,  Robust,  Foudroyant,  Magnanime, 

iEthalion,  Melampos,  and  Amelia. 
The  Anson  came  up  in  the  latter  port  of  the 

action,  having  lost  her  mizen-mast  in  the  chase 

the  day  before. 

FaxNCB. 
Hoche  80guna  (takea.) 

Immortalit6  44  guns  (taken.) 

Loire  44  guns  (laken.) 

Romain     .  44  guns       .      (escaped) 

Bellone     .  40  gun  (tak«o.) 

Resolne    .  40  guns  (taken.) 

Coquille    .       .       40  guns       .        (taken.) 
Ambuscade  36  guns       .        (taken) 

Semillane  96  guns  (eacaped.^ 
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defended  bimself  with  considerable  ability 
and  firmness,  not  attempting  either  to  deny 
or  to  palliate  his  offence.  The  plea  on 
which  he  rested  was  that  of  being  a  deni- 
zen of  France,  and  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  repoblicj  but  when  he  found  that 
this  defence  was  unaYailincr,  he  requested 
that  he  might  die  like  a  soldier,  and  not  as 
a  felon ;  and  be  shot,  according  to  military 
usage,  rather  than  hanged.  The  court, 
howerer,  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  accede 
to  his  request,  and  the  unhappy  culprit  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  ignominy  that  awaits 
ed  him  by  cutting  his  Siroat  ia  the  prison. 
The  wound  was  at  first  supposed  not  to  be 
mortal,  but,  afler  languishing  a  short  time, 
it  terminated  his  existence.* 

The  rebellion  itself  did  not  sunrive  its 
original  projector.  The  few  companies  of 
rebels  who  lurked  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, dispirited  by  the  ill  success  of  their 
allies,  and  dread  in?  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, successively  laid  down  tneir  arms ;  and 
Holt,  the  last  and  most  intrepid  of  their 
chiefs,  was  glad  to  obtain  the  boon  of  his 
forfeited  life  by  expatriating  himself  for 
ever  from  his  native  soil. 

Thns,  after  a  bloody  and  abhorrent  scene 
of  three  months*  duration,  ended  the  insur- 


•  PnUMam  Ludergy  with  the  fate  Aat  befell  them. 
Lord  E.  FitzgeFald,  died  of  hia  wounds. 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  convicted,  but  cut  hia 

throat. 
Honourable  Simon  Butler,  died  in  extreme  po- 
verty, in  Wales. 
James  Napper  Tandy.t 
Archibald  H.  Rowan.t 
Oliver  Bond,  convicted  of  high-tretiOD,  but  died 

in  priaoo. 
Beauchamp  E  Harvey.*  • 

Thomas  RuaaelLt 
(a)  Arthur  O'Connor.t 
ib)  Roger  O'Coonor.t 
Samuel  Nei]aon.t 
John  Cbambeis.* 
Hrary  Shearea.* 
John  Sbeares.* 
Joseph  Levins.t 
William  LiTingston  Webb.t 
Henry  JacksoiLt 
Matthew  Dowling.t 
James  Reynolds.t 
Thomas  A.  Emmett 
John  Bourke.t 
Hurii  Wilaon.t 
{b)  Robert  Simraa,t  proprietor  of  the  Northern 

Star. 
(c)  Cdward  Hudaon.t 

Thr  peiBona  to  whoae  naroea  atara  are  affixed 
were  oanged ;  and  thoae  marked  thua  t  exiled. 

TTie  above  liat,  extracted  from  Sir  Richard  Mos- 

grave'a  publication  on  the  Iriah  rebellion,  may  aerve 

I     to  escabltsh  the  fact,  that  whatever  character  the 

civil  war  assumed  in  its  progress,  it  was  not,  in  its 

origin,  a  war  of  religion. 

(a)  Now  (1832)  living  in  France. 
I        (b) living  in  Ireland. 

(c)   living  in  Philadelphia. 

W.G. 


rection  in  Ireland;  in  which  more  than 
thirty  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed,  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two 
millions  steriing  destroyed ;  and  which, 
after  throwing  Uie  whole  kingdom  into  in- 
desoribable  confusion  and  dismay,  over- 
whelmed the  instigators  of  the  rebellion  in 
one  common  ruin.  That  the  object  of 
this  deep-laid  and  extensive  conspiracy 
was  to  imitate  the  example  set  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Holland,  and  to  erect  Ireland  into  a 
republic,  through  the  agency  of  France, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  had  the  French 
directory  manifested  as  much  promptitude 
in  executing,  as  the  original  conspirators 
displayed  sibility  in  forming  their  plans, 
this  revolutionary  struggle  might  have 
ended  in  a  measure  which  can  never  be 
sufficiently  deprecated,  not  only  as  tending 
to  the  alienation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
strength  of  the  empire,  but  ae  an  event 
involving  its  prosperity  and  independence. 
(41) 


(41)  History  furnishes  few  more  striking  in- 
stances of  the  influence  which  success  exercises 
over  the  minds  of  men,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
attempt  to  give  independence  to  Ireland.  That 
which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have  di^iified 
its  projectors  and  supporters  with  the  lofty  title  of 
patriot,  and  ranked  them  among  the  Tells  and 
Washingtons  of  better  times,  has  subjected  them, 
by  its  failure,  to  the  name  and  punishment  of 
traitors  and  rebels.  Following,  as  we  have  done 
in  this  country,  the  relations  of  British  writers,  we 
have  been  lea  to  understand,  under  the  expression 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  every  thing  that  was  profli- 
gate in  design,  or  cruel  or  sanguinary  in  execu- 
tion. The  mere  name  of  United  Irishman  car- 
ried, to  many  American  ears,  the  idea  of  some- 
thing lawless  and  unprincipled,  with  all  the 
crimes  but  none  of  the  abilities  of  the  Fronch 
revolutionists ;  and  yet,  if  we  coolly  consider  the 
motives  or  the  conduct  of  this  calumniated  body 
of  men,  we  shall  probably  find  that  instead  of 
censura  and  obloquy,  they  deserved  respect  for 
their  intentions,  and  pity  for  their  misfortunes. 
Their  object,  one  of  the  holiest  to  which  the 
eflbrts  of  man  can  be  directed,  was  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  country.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
the  greatest  physical  advantagea,  Ireland  had  been 
for  many  centuries  the  victim  of  foreign  tyranny. 
The  detail  of  her  grievances  would  occupy  far 
more  room  than  the  brief  space  allowed  to  a  note 
admits.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  all  that  a 
people  can  suffer  of  hardship  from  fi>reign  task- 
masters, was  endured  in  this  unfortunate  country. 
Persecuted  for  their  religion,  obnoxious  for  their 
political  opinions,  prevented  *by  the  English  mo- 
nopoly from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  commerce, 
or  even  their  agncuUural  advantages,  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  oompelW  to  submit  to  the  go- 
vernment of  strangers,  and  to  see  their  oppresson 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  their  country.  To 
free  themselves  from  this  degnidmg  thraldom, 
and  raise  their  country  to  its  proper  rank  among 
the  independent  nations  of  the  world,  was  the 
object  of  the  association  of  United  Irishmen.  In 
this  body  were  comprised  many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  in  society,  and  others  distinguished 
for  their  talents  or  virtues.  In  the  progreas  of 
the  insurrection,  great  exceasea  were  no  doubt 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Cahpaign  ov  1799:  Invaiion  of  Naples  hy  |he  French— Eatabliahttient  of  the  Parthenopeaa  Repobhc 
— EhrenbreitBtein  capitalatea  to  the  Freoich— The  Austxiaiu,  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  again  take  tne  field. 

Campaion  in  Germany  :  The  French  Army  under  Jourdan,  and  the  Austrians  commanded  by  the 
Archduke,  meet  near  Pfullendorf— Battle  of  Stokach—Battle  of  Liehling^en—Retreat  nif  the  French 
across  the  Rhinc»— Assassination  of  the  French  Plenipotentiaries  on -ouittmg  Radstadt. 

Campaign  in  Italy  :  Tuscany  invaded  by  the  French  under  Scherer— Battle  of  Castle  Noovo— Battle 
of  the  Adige — Arnval  of  tne  Russians  at  Verona— Field-marshal  Suwonpw  assumes  the  oommsud 
of  the  alli<kl  Annies  in  Italy— Defeats  the  French  Army,  and  enters  Milan— The  Allies  besiege  the 
principal  Fortresses  of  Italy,  and  advance  into  Piedmont— The  Kingdom  of  Naples  reconquered 
oy  an  Army  under  Cardinal  Rufib,  and  the  Partheno]jean  Republic  dissolved— The  People  of  Italy 
rise  against  the  defeated  Army  of  France — Rome  <»pitulates  to  Captain  Trowbhdge— Signal  Defeat 
of  the  French  Army  on  the  Blanks  of  the  Trebia— Turin,  Bologna,  Alexandria,  and  Mantua  siureii- 
der  to  the  Allies— Suwonrow,  having  conquered  the  principal  part  of  Italy,  menaces  ihe  South  of 
France — Battle  of  Novia,  General  Joubert  killed,  and  the  Frencn  army  defeated- Dissensions  in  the 
Courts  and  Camps  of  the  Allies. 

Campaign  in  Switzkrv^nd:  Schafihausen  and  Peterhausen  fUl  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies-^l^ 
French  expelled  from  the  Grisons— Defeat  of  the  French  Army  at  Zurich— Vigorooa  Eflbrta  made  by 
the  French  Directory  to  retrieve  the  Disasters  of  the  Campaign— Maesena,  having  rpceived  fre^ 
supplies,  becomes  the  Assailant— The  French,  afler  obtaining  possession  of  the  Pass  of  the  De^-il's 
Bndge,  and  of  St  Gotbard,  seize  on  the  Valais— The  French  Annies  again  cross  the  Rhine,  and 
oblige  the  Archduke  to  return  to  the  German  Frontiei^-Suworrow  quits  Italy,  and  advances  into 
Switzerland— His  disastrous  March — Arrives  in  the  Valley  of  Mutten,  and  takes  pnsseasioi]  of  the 
Post  of  Brunnen— Termination  of  his  Successes— Battle  ofZurich,  and  its  disastrous  Result— Suwor- 
row,  discontented  alike  with  his  Allies  and  his  Colleagues,  retreats  into  Bohemia^-Hia  Death  and 
Character— l^ermination  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  Campaigns  upon  Record. 


Lbayino  the  unhappy  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, 80  recently  agitated  by  the  storms  of 
insurrection,  to  regain  that  state  of  tranquil- 
lity which  a  strong  government,  humanely 


committed.  They  are  incident  to  almost  all  popu- 
.  lar  commotiops,  and  the  greater  the  previous  de- 
cree of  opposition,  the  more  violent  is  the  reaction 
.  in  general.  But  in  comparison  with  the  cruelties 
and  profligacy  of  the  English  troops  and  the 
Orange  party,  authorized  and  licensed  as  they  were 
bjr  the  eovemment,  the  excesses  of  the  United 
Irish  sink  into  tlie  shade.  All  that  the  most  refined 
cruelty  could  invent,  or  revengeful  brutality  could 
mflict,  was  exercised  upon  tne  unfortunate  pea- 
santry. Whole  districts  were  devastated  by  the 
unsparing  sword  of  the  conquerors,  and  even  the 
judgments  of  court-martial  were  found  too  slow 
lor  meir  eager  vengeance.  Nor  were  these  spm- 
ruinary  proceedings  confined  to  remote  districts. 
The  populous  cities  were  in  many  instances  the 
theatres  of  their  commission ;  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted in  the  British  pariiament,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  the  torture  was  openly  inflicted  in  Dub- 
lin under  the  eye  of  the  government  The  con- 
duct of  the  British  troops  on  these  occasions  veri- 
fied the  common  remark  of  the  connexion  between 
cruelty  and  cowardice.  The  same  men  who  had 
exercised  this  unrelenting  severity  towards  the 
defenceless  peasantry,  were  a  short  time  afVe^ 
wards  defeated,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  dis- 
grace, by  the  French  troops  under  General  Hum- 
bert, whose  fbrce  was  not  one-fifth  of  their  own, 
and  so  groat  was  their  panic,  that,  according  to  the 
**  softened  phrase"  of  Mr.  Baines,  they  "reireated 
the  same  night  to  Tuam.*'*  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  therefbre  if  the 
United  Irish  were  tempted  to  retaliate  on  their  op- 
pressors some  of  the  evils  by  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  visited.  The  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  insurrection  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
queibrs  to  sully  the  characters,  as  well  as  to  exer- 
*Page27a 


and  judiciously  administered,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  produce,  and  turning  to  a  much  more 
ample  theatre,  we  find  a  world  in  arms,  pre- 

Sanng  for  the  renewal  of  that  dreadful  con- 
ict,  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  had  found 
a  partial  termination  in  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio.  But  the  temple  of  Janus  was  suU 
doomed  to  remain  open,  and  new  altars 
were  destined  to  smolce  with  sacrifices  to 
the  furies  who  delight  in  blood.  Notwith- 
standing the  miseries  and  calamities  pecu- 
liarly incident  to  the  wars  arising  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  it  soon  became  evident, 
that  a  general  peace  was  still  at  a  distance. 
Combinations  were  now  forming  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale,  by  which  more  warriors  were 
to  be  brought  into  the  field,  than  had  ever 
engaged  at  one  time  since  the  days  of 
Xerxes. 

While  the  nejrroes  and  mulattoea  were 
still  contending  for  superiority  in  one  quar- 


cise  their  vengeance  on  the  persons  of  the  van- 
quished. But  posterity,  to  whom  the  true  hiatorv 
of  these  transactions  will  be  better  known,  will 
not  fail  to  do  iustice  to  both  parties.  Of  the  high- 
minded  men,  by  whom  the  revolution  was  attcmp^ 
ed,  many  perisned  in  action,  others  on  the  sraffiM. 
and  some  still  remain  in  exile  from  their  counuy, 
experiencing 

'•What  patriots  feel 
When  ail  but  life  and  honour's  IokL"* 
*  I  entirely  coincide  with  the  justness  of  th«  ob 
servations  contained  in  the  above  note  by  Mr 
Wharton.  At  the  present  day,  however,  and  for 
the  last  thirty*six  yean,  nearly  all  the  intelligent 
members  of^  the  United  Irish  Society  rejoice  in 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  sepaiatkn  from  Ens 
land— \V.G.  ^ 
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ter  of  the  globe,  the  other  three  were  about 
to  become  the  scenes  of  battles,  attended 
with  such  an  expenditure  of  blood,  as  in 
some  cases  to  prove  even  ruinous  to  the 
victors.  In  Africa,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
French  invaders  were  still  disputing  the 
palm  of  superiority  with  the  native  Arabs 
and  Mamelukes.  *  In  Asia,  the  English, 
justly  tenacious  of  their  dominion  in  the 
east,  were  arming  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
and  Coromandel,  against  the  Sultan  of  My- 
sore, the  friend  and  allj  of  that  foe,  who 
had  already  erected  his  standard  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt.  All  Europe,  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
from  the  Baltic  sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
was  once  more  agitated.  While  the  south 
teemed  with  new  revolutions,  the  north 
prepared  to  pour  forth  her  armies,  and  the 
whole  continent  seemed  destined  by  turns 
to  resemble  a  camp  and  a  field  of  battle. 

The  congress  at  Radstadt,  instead  of  ad- 
justing the  disputes  between  the  Germanic 
empire  and  the  French  republic,  was  em- 
ployed in  vain  forms  of  discussion,  and  dis- 
played much  more  anxiety  to  promote^their 
own  agjgrandizement,  than  to  adjust  the  in- 
demnities and  reconcile  the  conflicting  in- 
terests of  the  minor  co-estates. 

The  late  expedition  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory had  proved  eminently  disastrous  to 
the  King  of  Naples,  now4in  exile  from  his 
kingdom ;  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  in 
the  year  1799,  an  armistice  was  signed  by 
Prince  Pignatelli,  on  behalf  of  the  Neapo- 
litan government,  "by  which  the  French 
forces  under  Charopionnet  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Capua,  and  thence  ad- 
vanced to  the  capital,  which  they  entered, 
on  the  23d,  after  a  gallant,  but  unavailing 
resistance,  made  principally  by  the  lazza- 
roni.  But  no  sooner  had  the  republican 
troops  taken  possession  of  the  city,  than 
this  mendicant  body,  on  being  assured  that 
the  French  were  not  the  enemies  of  their 
tutelary  saint,  Januarius,  professed  an  ar- 
dent attachment  to  their  conquerors,  and  in 
order  to  exhibit  an  unequivocal  proof  of 
their  zeal  for  a  republican  government,  as 
well  as  their  abjuration  of  monarchical  prin- 
ciples, immediately  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
pillage  the  residence  of  the  absent  king. 
NNor  were  the  clergy  backward  in  paying 
their  court  to  the  victors;  and  a  day  was 
appointed  for  tbe  celebration  of  a  solemn 
TV  Deum,  on  which  occasion  all  the  faith- 
ful citizens  were  invited,  by  the  cardinal 
archbishop,  ^  to  return  thanks  to  the  Most 
High,  for  the  glorious  entry  of  the  French 
troops,  who,  protected  in  a  peculiar  manner 
by  Providence,  had  come  to  regenerate  the 
nation,  and  to  consolidate  its  happiness.*' 
The  venerable  prelate  did  not  fail,  at  the 
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same  time,  to  intimate,  that  St.  Januarius 
had  greeted  the  arrival  of  these  deliveren 
in  the  kindest  manner,  **his  blood  having 
miraculously  liquified  on  the  very  evening 
of  that  day  on  which  the  republican  forces 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  capital." 

Immediately  after  this  solemn  mockery, 
Naples  was  proclaimed  a  republic,  under 
the  designation  of  the  Parthenopean  com- 
monwealth; and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment was  confided  to  twenty-one  citizens, 
chosen  by  the  French  general.  These  le- 
gislators were  enjoined  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  a  new  constitution,  worthy  of  a  free 
people ;  and  while  money  was  levied  for 
the  payment  of  the  army,  the  estates  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  dominions  of  the  crown^ 
were  declared  to  appertain  to  the  conqueibrt. 
An  assembly,  representing  the  piazze  or 
ancient  parliament,  was  sooi^  after  con- 
voked ;  and  care  was  taken  to  admit  two 
representatives  of  the  lazzaroni,  who  still 
continued  to  possess  considerable  sway  S 
Naples. 

While  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were 
menacing  the  ministers  of^the  Emperor  of 
Germany  with  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  if  a 
passage  were  afforded  to  the  Russian  troops 
into  I&y ;  and  while  the  army  under  Cham- 
pion net  vras  employed  in  establishing  the 
Parthenopean  republic,  the  fortress  of  Bb- 
renbreitstein,  in  front  of  Coblentz,  was  ob- 
liged, after  a  memorable  defence,  to  capitu- 
late, on  the  24th  of  January,  to  the  French 
general,  D'Allemacrne.  But  although  this 
acquisition  materiafly  strengthened  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  republic,  it  added  not  a  little  to 
the  jealousies  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  contributed  to  precipitate  a  war  that 
had  now  become  inevitable. 

The  English  ministiy  had,  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  year,  formed  a 
treaty  with  a  new  ally,  for  the  **  purpose 
of  opposing  the  successes  of  the  arms  of 
France,  for  checking  the  extension  of  the 
principles  of  anarchy,  and  for  securing  the 
re-establishment  of  the  balance  of  Europe.'* 
The  late  Empress  of  Russia,  occupied 
about  the  extension  of  her  own  empire,  con- 
tented herself  with  the  publication  of  pro- 
clamations ap^ainst  France;  but  her  son 
Paul  Petrowitz,  a  monarch  of  a  different 
character,  was  anxious  to  distinguish  hit 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  czars  by 
some  splendid  action,  and  accordingly  en- 
tered into  the  combination  against  the 
French  republic,  with  all  the  zral  inspired 
by  a  chivalrous  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
sovereigns,  and  an  hereditary  passion  fot  ' 
military  glory. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  appearance  of  ne- 
gotiation was  still  kept  up  at  Radstadt; 
but  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  dissatisfied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
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Formio,  and  being  now  certain  of  power- 
ful co-operation  in  the  event  of  a  renewal 
of  the  contest,  no  longer  concealed  his  sen- 
timents. 

The  goTemment  of  France  was  at  this  pe- 
riod subject  to  the  severest  animadversions. 
The  directory  had  permitted  themselves  to 
be  foiled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  in  the 
congress  at  Radstadt,  as  well  as  antici- 
pated in  the  stratagems  of  war  by  the  sudden 
approach  of  the  Russians.  Both  energy 
and  patriotism  were  alike  wanting  in  their 
resolves  and  actions ;  while  a  spirit  of  cor- 
ruption and  rapacity  appears  to  have  per- 
vaded their  councils. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  armies 
of  the  rival  powers  had  taken  the  field. 
The  Austrian  forces,  toihe  amount  of  fifty- 
five  thousand,  assembled  between  the  Inn 
and  the  Lech,  under  the  command  of  the 
Archduke  Charles.  Generals  Starray  and 
Hotze  headed  about  twenty  thousand  more 
in  the  Palatinate,  and  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons ;  General  Bellegarde  occupied  the  Ty- 
rol with  about  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
an  army  of  at  least  sixty  thousand,  under 
General  Kray,  preoared  to  enter  Italy,  and 
reconquer  Lombardy. 

The  command  of  the  French  *^  army  of 
the  Danube"  was  confided  to  General  Jour- 
dan  ;  and  his  plan  of  the  campaign  was  on 
the  most  grana  and  imposing  scale.  This 
sanguine  general  proposed,  uiat  he  himself 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  while  three  subordinate  bodies, 
consisting,  one  of  forty  thousand  for  the 
Rhine,  another  of  the  same  number  for  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  last  of  twenty  thousand  for 
Switzerland,  should  act  under  his.direction. 
The  army  of  Italy  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
augmented  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand soldiers,  and  eighty  thousand  were  to 
be  reserved  for  home  service.  But  the 
French  general,  on  his  arrival  at  his  head- 

Suarters,  found  that  he  had  been  greatly 
eceived ;  and  instead  of  commencing  the 
campaign  with  all  the  advantages  resulting 
from  superior  numbers,  he  was  obliged  to 
act  on  the  ofiensive,  in  the  face  of  a  popu- 
lar leader  and  a  superior  army.  Relying 
on  the  speedy  arrival  of  succours,  his  first 
business  was  to  address  a  proclamation  to 
his  troops,  in  which  he  stated,  that  the 
Austrians  had  already  passed  the  line  of 
demarcation.  **The  emperor,'*  said  he, 
•»  deceiving  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
French  government,  has  called  into  the  bo- 
aom  of  Germany  armed  strangers,  less 
known  for  their  military  success  than  their 
ravages  in  former  wars ;  and  while,  scrupu- 
lous observers  of  former  treaties,  you  re- 
mained in  a  finn  but  peaceable  attitude, 
this  prince  dared  to  concert  hostile  move- 
ments with  his  new  allies,  and  availed 


himself^  under  favour  of  a. perfidious  si- 
lence, of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
your  security."  After  beseeching  his 
troops  to  respect  the  property  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  inhabitants,  the  French  comman- 
der-in-chief made  the  necessarr  disposi- 
tions, and  on  the  first  of  March,  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  three difierent  places.  Gene- 
ral Bernadotte,  having  summoned  Phillips- 
burg,  which  was  resolutely  defended  by 
the  Khinegrave  of  Salm,  immediately  form-, 
ed  the  blockade  of  that  fortress  with  the 
army  of  observation ;  while  Manheim  rea- 
dily obeyed  the  summons  of  another  body 
of  French  troops,  and  opened  its  gates  to 
the  invaders. 

In  reply  to  the  declaration  recently  cir- 
culated bv  General  Jourdan,  the  archduke 
published  a  proclamation,  dated  the  3d 
of  March,  from  his  head-quartera  at  Fried- 
berg,  in  fWhich  he  impeached  the  faith 
of  the  directory.  He  complained  that, 
immediately  alter  the  conclusion  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  **  the  peaceable  peo- 
ple of  Switzerland  were  subjugated,  and 
violent  means  adopted  by  the  French  to 
change  that  country  into  a  slavish  ally, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  flauKS  of  Germany."  The  capture 
of  Ehrenbreitstein  was  also  deemed  an  act 
of  agression :  and  it  was  intimated,  that 
a  design  had  been  formed  ^*  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  Helvetic  republic  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  and  to  make  that  river  and  the 
Lech  its  boundaries."  These  proclamations, 
issued  by  the  hostile  commanders,  were 
followed  by  declarations  published  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
directory,  in  which  the^  charged  each  other 
with  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  aiid 
with  again  plunging  the  continent  of  £a- 
rope  into  all  the  horrars  of  war. 

The  approximation  of  the  rival  armies 
having  now  rendered  an  action  inevitable, 
the  archduke  removed  his  head-nuartere, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  to  Umerdof,  near 
Biberach,  and  determined  to  give  battle 
immediately  to  the  French,  who  had  now 
reached  Pfullendorf,  and  were  posted  on  a 
line,  with  the  right  at  Salmansweiller  and 
Mandorf,  their  centre  near  Stokach,  and  the 
left  at  Mingen.  The  imperialists,  upon 
this  occasion,  were  superior  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  possessed  a  manifest  advan- 
tage in  respect  to  artillery,  having  brooght 
not  less  than  three  hundred  pieces  of  cao- 
non  into  the  field.  The  day  was,  how- 
ever, contested  with  great  bravery  on  both 
sides,  and  Jourdan  continued  to  maintain 
his  position,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the 
action ;  when,  under  cover  of  darkness,  he 
retreated  to  a  station  near  Engen.  On  the 
25th,  the  archduke  having  concerted  the 
necessary  dispositions,  ana  increased  his 
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anny  by  the  accession  of  additional  forces, 
to  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  combatants, 
his  royal  highness  determined  once  more 
to  try  the  fortune  of  arms. 

This  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain 
of  Lieblingen,  in  the  midst  of  woods ;  and 
such  was  the  eagerness  on  both  sides,  that 
the  two  commanders-in-chief,  after  recon- 
noiteringin  person,  instead  of  assuming  as 
usual  a  central  position  in  the  rear,  fousht 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops.  The 
French,  in  consequence  of  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  right  wing  of  th^  Austrians,  were 
at  first  successful,  and  Count  de  Nauen- 
dorf  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  both 
forced  to  fall  back,  while  General  Yan- 
damme  succeeded  in  intercepting  the  com- 
munication with  Pfnllendorf.  The  left 
wing  was  next  assailed,  and  the  Prinpes  of 
Furatensberg  and  Anhalt  Bernber^,  who 
commanded  divisions,  were  killed  m  suc- 
cession :  the  little  town  of  Leuzingen  was 
also  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  but 
that  of  Walevis,  and  the  batteries  on  the 
Nelenberg,  resisted  all  their  efforts,  while 
the  archduke,  by  detaching  two  battalions 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  assailants, 
checked  their  advance,  and  compelled  a 
half  brigade  to  surrender.  Night,  which 
pot  an  end  to  the  combat,  left  the  victory 
undecided ;  and  the  ensuing  morning  dis- 
covered the  invaders  renewing  their  attack 
on  the  village,  which  had  been  so  gallantly 
defended  the  preceding  evening.  Being, 
however,  once  more  foiled,  and  despairing 
of  success  on  any  other  point.  General 
Jourdan,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  about 
four  thousand  men,  fell  back,  with  his 
centre  on  the  heights  of  Villengen  and 
Rothwell,  to  cover  the  valley  of  Kintzig ; 
while  the  right  wing,  under  General  Ferine, 
took  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  D'Ei|[- 
fer ;  and  the  left,  commanded  by  St.  Cyr, 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Kniebiss.  The 
archduke,  following  up  his  success,  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  uese  positions,  with 
considerable  loss,  and  constrained  them, 
after  a  disorderly  retreat,  to  recross  the 
Rhine  at  Lauttemburgr  and  Strasburgh; 
while  Jourdan  returned  to  Paris,  and  im- 
puted the  blame  of  his  miscarriage  to  the 
government,  who  had  ordered  him,  contrary 
to  his  own  jud^ent,  to  attack  the  impe- 
rialists with  an  inferior  army. 

While  these  operations  were  passing  in 
the  Black  Forest,  Massena,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Switzerland  was 
confided,  had  taken  the  field  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  Austrians  from  the 
mountainous  regions  inhabited  by  the  Ori- 
sons. He  accord  ingly  marched  against  the 
imperialists,  forced  the  important  pass  of 
Luciansteg,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  re- 
tire into  the  Tyrol.    But  the  defeat  of  the 


grand  army  in  Suabia  checked  his  career, 
and  enabled  the  Archduke  Charles  to  de- 
range the  plan  of  operations  marked  out 
for  the  French  armies,  by  marching  his  vio^ 
torious  troops  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
towards  Switzerland. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  armies, 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  an  event 
that  seemed  destined  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering energies  of  France,  and  to  cast  a 
cloud  over  the  victories  of  her  enemies. 
Notwithstanding  the  rupture  between 
France  and  the  emperor,  tlie  congress  at 
Radstadt  still  continued  to  sit,  with  a  lin- 
gering hope  of  accommodating  the  differ 
ences  on  the  part  of  the  empire.  But  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries  soon  after  with 
drew,  and  those  of  the  republic  were  pre* 
paring  to  follow  their  example,  when  they 
received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Barbacsy, 
of  the  Szekler  huzzars,  dated  the  28th  of 
April,  enjoining  them  to  depart  within  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Being  deter- 
mined to  comply,  without  loss  of  time,  with 
this  peremptory  order,  they  set  out  that 
very  nisht,  two  hours  after  sunset ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  advanced  a  quarter  of  a 
lea^e  from  the  city,  than  they  were  de- 
spoiled of  their  papers,  and  two  of  their 
number  assassinated.  Bonnier  fell,  pierced 
with  many  wounds ;  Roberjot  was  murder- 
ed, while  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
who  vainly  hoped  to  afford  him  protection ; 
but  Jean  Debry,  though  cut  with  sabres,  in 
the  presence  of  his  two  daughters,  his  se- 
cretary, and  servants,  fortunately  escaped, 
by  feigning  that  death  which  the  assassins 
intended  for  him.  After  wandering  during 
the  whole  night  in  a  wood,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  return,  unperceived,  to  the  place 
in  which  he  had  so  lately  appeared  in  a 
character  hitherto  deemed  inviolate,  even 
ainon?  barbarians. 

This  unexampled  murder  astonished  all 
Europe,  and  of  course  produced  the  most 
violent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government.  The  directory  stated,  in  an 
address  to  the  French  nation,  ^*  that  their 
plenipotentiaries  had  been  recently  massa- 
cred m  cold  blood,  by  the  orders  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Austria.  Those  illustrious  victims, 
whose  character  was  sacred,  have  been  sa- 
crificed only,*'  it  is  added,  **  because  they 
were  the  representative  image  of  a  people, 
which  your  ferocious  enemy  would  have 
been  happy  to  have  butchered,  without  a 
single  exception ;  similar  to  that  other  em- 
peror, who,  in  his  brutal  ferocity,  wished 
the  Romans  had  but  one  head,  that  he 
might  strike  it  off  with  a  single  blow.** 

No  sooner  was  this  event  notified  to  the 
gallant  archduke,  than  he  promised  to  in« 
nict  the  most  exemplary  punishment  on 
such  of  his  troops  as  might  have  committed 
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so  foul  a  murder,  and  actually  delivered  up 
to  Massena  twelve  individuals,  found  near 
Radstadt,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Szekler  huzzars,  though  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  they  did  not  belong  to  that  re- 
giment. His  imperial  majesty,  Francis  H. 
also  solemnly  pledged  his  word  to  institute 
the  necessary  inquiries  and  exact  suitable 
retribution ;  but  Germany  has  never  yet  be- 
held this  guilty  and  mysterious  deed  either 
explained  or  expiated. 

The  war  in  Italy,  where  the  republican 
soldiers  had  formerly  gained  such  decisive 
conquests,  and  reaped  so  many  laurels, 
commenced  on  the  part  of  France  under 
very  unfavourable  auspices.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  demonstrate,  that  the  councils 
of  that  country  were  no  longer  directed 
with  the  same  wisdom,  nor  her  armies  led 
with  the  same  ability,  as  when  Camot 
planned  her  campaigns,  and  Bonaparte 
fought  her  battles  in  that  auarter. 

The  chief  command  of  tne  republican  ar- 
mies had  been  transferred  from  Champion- 
net  to  Scherer,  the  French  minister  at  war, 
and  the  first  efforts  of  the  new  general  were 
directed  against  Tuscany.  Having  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  capital,  the  port  of 
Leghorn  was  at  the  same  time  seized  by 
General  Miollis,  and  all  the  property  ap- 
pertaining to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
Portugal,  Austria,  Knssia,  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  the  states  of  Barbary,  subjected 
to  sequestration ;  while  the  grand  duke  and 
his  family  were  furnished  with  a  guard  of 
honour,  and  allowed  to  proceed,  without 
molestation,  to  the  German  capital.  From 
Florence,  Scherer  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  to  Mantua,  where  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  the 
enemy,  before  they  conld  receive  any  rein- 
forcements from  Suabia,  or  had  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Russians. 

The  command  of  the  Austrian  army  had 
been  intrusted  to  General  Kray,  who  now 
occupied  Verona,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  with  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men ;  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
were  posted  at  Porto  Langrnano ;  the 
heights  of  Pastringo,  Cyse,  and  Calmasi- 
no,  were  fortified  with  great  care;  and 
while  the  right  wing  extended  to  the  lake 
of  Garda,  the  left  was  posted  on  the  Adige, 
over  which  were  thrown  two  bridges  of 
boats,  which  at  once  maintained  the  com- 
munication, and,  in  case  of  exigency,  would 
facilitate  a  retreat. 

The  French  army  of  Italy  was,  on  this 
occasion,  formed  into  several  divisions, 
five  of  which  were  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
front,  while  the  sixth,  under  General  Ser- 
rurier,  received  orders  to  pass  the  Adige, 
and,  after  forming  a  junction  with  other 
troops,  posted   in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Trent,  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  in  tbe 
mountains.  On  the  fUiXn  of  Mareh,  the 
French  advanced  in  column,  and  the  action 
commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle 
Nuovo,  between  the  lake  of  Garda  and  the 
Adige.  The  battle  continued,  with  various 
success,  from  sun-rising  till  night ;  during 
which  General  Moreau,  who  served  upoo 
this  occasion  as  a  volunteer,  and  aasumed 
the  direction  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
took  fourteen  hundred  prisoners ;  but  Sche- 
rer, who  had  taken  post  on  the  left,  being 
routed,  Moreau  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  advantages,  and  retreat  across  the  Adige 
to  Peschiera.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
the  poet  of  Massino  was  carried  by  the 
French,  not  less  than  seven  different 
times,  by  means  of  fresh  troops ;  bat  they 
were  finally  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and 
General  Kaim,  who  was  himself  wounded, 
observed  in  his  report,  **  that  there  was  no 
former  example  ot  so  deadly  a  fiie  of  mue- 
ket-shot  having  been  maintained,  without 
interruption,  during  the  space  of  eighteen 
hours." 

Three  days  afler  this  san^uinaiy  eonflict, 
Scherer  again  attacked  aU  the  Austrian 
posts.  Having  dislodged  General  Kaim 
from  his  position  before  Verona,  he  threw 
bridges  over  the  Adige,  and  detached  a 
division  which  drove  back  the  advanced 

{>osts  of  the  imperialists  to  within  half  a 
eague  of  that  city,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  height  which  covered  their  right 
flank.  To  repel  this  attack.  General  Kray 
detached  the  division  of  General  FroUch, 
which,  n\arching  through  the  city,  fell  upon 
the  French  in  three  columns,  /and  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  drove  them  from  the 
eminence.  This  retreat  was  so  precipitate, 
and  the  pursuit  so  vigorous,  that  the  bridges 
viere  broken  down,  and  almost  a  whole 
column  of  the  enemy  were  prevented  from 
passing  the  Adige.  Part  ot  them  were  in 
consequence  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
the  remainder  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
escape  through  the  mountains.  In  this  bat* 
tie,  so  disastrous  to  the  arms  of  Franee, 
their  loss  was  estimated  at  seven  thoasaod 
men. 

But  the  fate  of  Italy  still  hung  in  mis- 
pense,  when  the  commander  despatched  by 
the  Emperor  Paul  arrived  at  VeroDa,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  with  his  advanced  guard, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
Austro-Russian  army,  now  estimated  at 
1 00,000  men .  The  moment  must  be  al  low- 
ed to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  for 
the  new  commander ;  as  the  French,  after 
successive  defeats,  were  obliged  to  xik%  re- 
fuge under  the  cannon  of  Mantua,  and  had 
become  so  much  inferior  in  point  of  nuni* 
hers,  that  nothing  but  a  sudden  retreat  could 
save  them  from  captivity.    It  was  at  this 
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eritieal  period  that  Scherer  resigned  to 
General  Moreau  the  command  of  his  re- 
duced and  dispersed  army,  which  did  not 
exceed  thirty-five  thousand  men,  harassed 
by  serere  marches,  and  intimidated  by  re- 
cent defeats.  A  retreat  havin?  therefore 
become  absolutely  necessary,  Isola  della 
Scala  and  Villa  Franca  were  abandoned 
in  succession;  the  Mincio  was  crossed, 
and  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera  and  Mantna 
being  abandoned  to  their  fate,  Grenerals 
Kray  and  Klanao  formed  the  blockade  of 
both,  with  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men. 

Suworrow,  more  distin^ished  as  a  vigor- 
ous warrior  than  as  a  skilful  eeneral,  has- 
tened to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  he 
enjoyed  over  a  retreating  foe,  and  two  days 
after  his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  the  town 
and  citadel  of  Brescia,  with  a  garrison  of 
one  thousand  men,  capitulated  to  the  troops 
under  his  command.  Having  crossed  the 
Oglio,  and  advanced  in  three  columns  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda,  the  French  were 
found  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite  side, 
having  fortified  Cassino,  and  made  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Notwithstanding  these  prepara- 
tions, the  Russian  General  Vukassowich 
foand  means  to  cross  the  river  during  the 
night  on  a  flying  bridge,  and  to  take  post 
on  the  Tight  bank,  near  Brivio.  The  next 
morning,  an  Austrian  column,  under  Gene- 
ral Ott,  passed  the  same  river  near  the  cas- 
tle of  Trezzo,  and  falling  in  with  Grenier's 
division,  forced  it  to  give  way.  The  villacre 
of  Pezzo  was  next  carried  sword  in  hand ; 
and  General  Melas,  appointed  to  march 
with  his  artillery  against  Cassino,  forced 
the  intrenchments  of  the  Ritorlo  canal, 
while  a  division  of  the  French  army  at 
Berlero,  under  the  command  of  General 
Serrarier,  was  completely  surrounded,  and 
compelled,  afWra  pliant  resistance,  to  ca- 
pitulate. These  engagements,  fought  on 
the  87th  of  April,  determined  the  fate  of 
the  Cisalpine  repulilic,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  followinsr  day,  the  conquerors  enter- 
ed the  city  of  Milan.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Field-marshal  Count  de  Belle- 
garde  obtained  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
successes,  in  a  war  of  posts,  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  Engadine;  while 
Hotse,  by  a  general  attack  on  the  French 
Uoops  in  the  Grison  country,  dislodeed 
them  from  all  their  positions  between  Lu- 
riensteig  and  Coire,  with  a  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  of  sixteen  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  two  thousand  prisoners.  In  Swit- 
zerland, severalpartial  msurrections,  direct- 
ed against  the  French  authorities,  occurred 
at  the  same  period  ;  the  whole  canton  of 
Uri  was  in  arms ;  the  people  of  the  Valais, 
protected  by  a  body  of  Austrians,  under 


General  Kaim,  had  risen  in  mass :  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Valteline  was  in  posses- 
sion or  the  imperialists.  To  complete  this 
reverse  of  fortune,  Peschiera  surrendered 
after  a  short  siege  to  General  Count  St. 
Julien  ;  Mantua  was  closely  pressed ,  the 
capital  of  Piedmont  was  at  the  same  time 
threatened  by  a  column  of  the  allies :  and 
Moreau,  yieldinpr  to  superior  numbers,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  strong  position  be- 
tween the  Po  and  the  Tenaro,  after  defeat- 
ing General  Vukassowich  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bormida. 

Hitherto,  Suworrow  appeared  to  have 
justified  the  appointment  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  high  opinion  formed  of  his  talents 
by  all  Europe.  But  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  he  was  unacquainted  with  war  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  equally  ignorant  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  general  with  whom  he 
had  to  contend.  Instead  of  inoving  in  a 
compact  body,  and  aiming  a  concentrated 
blow  at  his  already  enfeeoled  enemy,  ho 
endeavoured  to  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
objects  at  the  same  moment,  and  dissipated 
his  strength  by  striking  at  the  extremi- 
Ues,  when  he  ought  to  have  levelled  a  mor- 
tal blow  at  the  heart.  Acting  upon  this 
impolitic  principle,  he  undertook  the  siege 
of  Turin  m  person,  while  General  Kray, 
with  twenty-five  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  was  instructed  to  break  ground 
before  Mantua,  hitherto  only  surrounded. 
Orders  were  at  the 'same  time  given  to  at- 
tack the  castle  of  Milan ;  to  blockade  Alex- 
andria, Tortona,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna; 
to  open  the  trenches  before  Pizzighitone ; 
and  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Susa,  Pigneral, 
and  the  Col  d'Assiete.  At  the  same  time, 
Major-general  HohenzoUem  was  posted  at 
Modena,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  Lieutenant-general  Ott  detached  with 
ten  thousand  men,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  Russians  advanced  into  Piedmont. 

This  loose  and  injudicious  partition  of 
the  allied  army  presented  General  Moreau 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  retrieving 
the  losses  lately  sustained  by  him  in  Italy, 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  occasion 
with  a  promptitude  peculiar  to  his  character. 
Accordingly,  although  he  had  now  retreat- 
ed in  succession  from  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont,  within  the  rugged 
frontier  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  was 
left  with  only  twenty-eight  thousand  men, 
he  detached  General  Victor  with  a  whole 
division  to  strengthen  the  armv  of  Naples, 
while  measures  were  adopted  on  his  own 
part  to  form  a  junction  with  the  united 
force ;  hoping  in  that  case  to  be  able  to 
overcome  the  enemy's  troops,  rendered 
weak  by  extension,  and  incapable  of  suc- 
couringr  each  other  for  want  of  connexion. 
To  render  this  plan  of  operations  complete, 
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General  Macdonald,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, immediately  evacuated 
Rome  and  Naples,  after  leaving  strong 
garrisons  in  St.  Elmo,  Capua,  and  Gaeta, 
and  marched  towards  Florence,  with  a  view 
of  uniting  with  Generals  Gauthier  and  Mi- 
ollis,  who  commanded  the  French  troops 
in  Tuscany,  and  of  receiving  the  succours 
DOW  advancing  to  his  relief  from  the  head- 
quarters of  M  oreau. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  in  Italjr  were 
productive  of  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  peninsula,  and  subject- 
ed those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolu- 
tions in  Naples  and  Rome  to  the  most  ter- 
rible responsibility. 

Ferdinand  IV.  although  he  had  aban- 
doned his  capital,  was  not  wholly  foreaken 
by  his  subjects.    The  inhabitants  of  the 

J  provinces,  in  particular,  still  retained  an  af- 
ection  for  their  absent  king,  and  a  zeal  of 
sufficient  energy  to  render  them  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  cause.  These 
sentiments  had  been  carefully  cherished  by 
the  Cardinal  Ruffo,  who  repaired  to  Cala- 
bria, where  he  raised  a  number  of  new  le- 
vies round  the  royal  standard.  Having 
overcome  the  detachments  sent  against  him 
in  several  actions,  he  determined  on  siill 
greater  exploits ;  and  no  sooner  was  iniei- 
ligence  received  that  the  French  had  eva- 
cuated Naples,  than,  after  collecting  the 
wreck  of  General  Mack's  army,  and  being 
joined  by  a  body  of  English  and  Russians, 
he  marched  asamst  the  capital,  of  part  of 
which  he  made  himself  master  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Anthony,  who  immediately  succeed- 
ed to  all  the  honours  of  St.  Januarius,  now 
considered  as  an  apostate  and  a  jacobin, 
and  deposed  without  ceremony,  on  account 
of  the  decided  protection  he  had  afforded  to 
the  French  invadera.  The  executive  direc- 
tory of  Naples,  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  all  those  who  had  held  any  offi- 
ces under  the  Parthenopean  republic,  or  had 
countenanced  it,  were  now  driven  from  the 
city,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  within  the 
fortresses,  which  fell  in  succession  into  the 
hands  of  the  royal  forces ;  and  on  the  13th  of 
July,  Fort  St.  Elmo,  the  last  and  the  strong- 
est of  these  military  stations,  was  oblig^ 
to  capitulate  to  the  allies,  assisted  by  a 
body  of  British  seamen. 

The  revolution  in  Naples  was  different 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Here  the  lazzaroni, 
composed  ofthe  very  dregs  of  a  luxurious 
capital,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  stre- 
nuous supportera  of  royalty ;  while  the  no- 
bles and  the  clergy  supported  the  French 
interest  with  ardour,  ana  discharged  with 
unremitting  assiduity  the  functions  of  the 
Parthenopean  government.  No  sooner  had 
the  city  of  Naples  sunendered  to  the  au- 


thority of  Ferdinand,  than  the  executions 
commenced,  and  the  Chevaliers  Massa, 
Serra,  Julien  Colonna,  and  the  Prince  de 
Strongoli,  were  among  the  first  victims. 
Belloni  and  Pistici,  two  priests,  were  hang- 
ed near  the  Vicaria ;  the  Adjutant-general 
Grimaldi  burst  from  the  hands  of  the 
guards,  and  perished  fighting  against  them. 
Manthone,  the  minister  at  war,  suffered  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  glorying  in  his 
conduct;  and  Dominico  Cirillo,  on  being 
interrogated  as  to  his  condition,  replied, 
**  Under  the  despotism,  I  was  a  physician ; 
in  the  time  ofthe  republic,  a  representative 
of  the  people ;  at  present,  I  am  a  hero."* 
These  form  only  a  small  number  of  the  per- 
sons who  expiated  their  treason  against  the 
king  with  their  lives ;  some  perished  by 
their  own  hands,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  oi 
a  public  execution;  others  were  burned 
within  thieir  palaces ;  and  many  hundreds 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace. Nor  was  the  softer  sex  exempt  from 
this  horrible  proscription :  Eleonora  Fonse- 
ca,  who  had  conducted  a  public  journal  in 
the  French  interest ;  the  Marchioness  of 
Piementello,  and  eighteen  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, were  executed  by  the  cord  ;  while  the 
Dutchesses  of  Cassano  and  Popoli  were 
shut  up  for  life  in  a  penitentiary  prison. 
These  terrible  examples  do  not  appear  to 
have  given  stability  to  the  goveniment,  for 
the  king,  apprehending  a  second  invasion, 
and  not  deeming  it  safe  to  remain  at  Na- 
ples, thought  fit  to  return  again  to  Sicily, 
and  to  fix  his  residence  once  more  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  was  not  confined  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  extended  to 
every  part  of  Italy.  In  Tuscany,  not  less 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  on 
learning  the  disastere  of  Moreau  and  Mac- 
donald,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  at- 
tacked the  republicans  on  every  side.  The 
p;arrispn  of  Florence,  alarmed  K>r  its  safi^ty, 
immediately  abandoned  the  capital,  on 
which  the  populace  cut  down  the  tree  of 
liberty,  and  the  ancient  magistrates  re- 
sumed their  functions.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, a  column  of  Austrians  obliged  the 
invaders  to  abandon  Lucca;  and  Leghorn 
was  evacuated  in  consequence  of  a  capitu- 
lation which  restored  tne  former  govern- 
ment. 

Rome,  however,  yet  remained  uncon* 
quered ;  but  the  most  vigorous  measures 
were  now  taken  to  subdue  that  city  ;  and 
while  a  body  of  Tuscan  troops,  aided  by  a 
detachment  of  Neapolitans,  invested  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  world.  Captain  Trow- 
bridge, who  had  appeared  off  the  mouth  of 
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the  Tiber,  with  an  English  squadron*  under 
his  command,  summoned  General  Gamier, 
the  commander  of  the  garrison,  to  surren- 
der. Feeling  an  entire  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  British,  a  negotiation  was 
entered  into  with  the  captain,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  convention  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  which  it  was  agreed  to  surren- 
der Rome,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  posts 
adjacent  to  both,  on  condition  that  the  troops 
should  be  sent  to  France ;  that  the  allies 
of  the  republic,  who  had  either  acted  in  a 
public  capacity,  or  served  along  with  the 
Romans,  should  be  allowed  to  depart  un- 
molested ;  and  that  no  Roman  citizen 
should  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct 
during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
Frencti.  The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were 
strictly  enforced,  and  the  counter-revolution 
of  Rome  was  unattended  by  any  of  those 
horrors  which  a  sanguinary  policy  had  in- 
flicted upon  Naples. 

Macdonald,  having  reached  Florence 
without  encountering  any  obstacles  what- 
ever, collected  the  scattered  forces  through- 
out Tuscany,  and  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  thirty-eight  thousand  troops,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  Polish  le- 
gion, consisted  of  French,  he  determined 
immediately  to  act  on  the  offensive.  AAer 
forcing  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort 
Urbino,  he  despatchefl  Olivier,  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  centre,  against  Modena,  of 
which  he  obtained  possession  on  the  12th 
of  June,  and  drove  tne  Austrians  beyond  the 
Po;  while  General  Kray,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  drew  off  his  heavy 
artillery  from  before  Mantua,  and  posted 
himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  prevent 
that  city  from  beingr  relieved.  In  the  mean 
Lime,  Macdonald,  although  suffering  under 
a  wound  received  in  a  late  action,  continued 
to  advance,  and  having  arrived  atPiacenza, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  General  Victor, 
be  attacked  General  Otton  the  same  day, 
and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  on  the  Castle 
of  Giovanni. 

No  sooner  had  Suworrow  obtained  intel- 
ligence of  the  victorious  career  of  the  French 
general,  than  he  marched  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  force  to  Alexandria,  leaving  Ge- 
neral Kaim  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Turin  in 
his  absence.  Having  collect^  his  troops, 
he  advanced  to  the  Trebia,  at  the  head  of 
seventeen  battalions  of  Russians,  twelve 
battalions  of  Austrian  dragoons,  and  three 
regiments  of  Cossacks,  and  by  forced 
marches  arrived  with  his  advanced  guard  to 
the  support  of  General  Ott,  who,  after  expe- 
riencing considerable  losses,  was  now  in 
full  retreat.  The  meeting  of  the  hostile 
armies  took  place  at  a  village  six  miles  dis- 
unt  from  Piacenza,  where  a  general  en- 
gagement occuned  on  the  17th,  which  was 


continued  with  undiminished  gallantry  and 
perseverance  through  the  two  following 
days.  Suworrow  began  the  attack,  on  the 
len  wing  of  the  French,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, while  their  right  wing  and  flank  were 
assailed  with  equal  impetuosity.  Macdo- 
nald, who  had  advanced  against  the  centre, 
seeing  himself  assailed  on  all  sides,  fell 
back  behind  the  Tidone,  where  he  received 
the  enemy  with  so  brisk  a  fire  of  artillery 
and  small  arms,  that  nothing  further  could 
be  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  allies  crossed 
the  Tidone,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  had 
encamped  the  preceding  night,  and  ad- 
vanced in  four  columns  against  the  French,  ' 
who  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  along 
the  course  of  the  Trebia,  one  of  the  most 
rapid  rivers  in  Italy.  At  length  the  van- 
guard, under  the  command  of  Prince  Pang- 
razion,  with  four  squadrons  of  the  Karac- 
zay  horse,  and  four  regiments  of  Cossacks, 
reached  the  left  win?  of  the  French  army  a 
little  after  noon.  Having  turned  the  flank, 
they  again  assailed  the  adversary  with 
fixed  bayonets;  and  so  terrible  was  the 
charge,  that  five  hundred  republicans  re- 
mained dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  while 
the  adjutant-general,  two  colonels,  and  six 
hundred  privates  of  the  Polish  regiment  of 
Dembrouski,  were  made  prisoners,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  standard  taken.  By 
another  attack  made  on  the  centre,  the 
French  were  driven  over  the  Trebia ;  but 
Macdonald,  undismayed,  and  as  yet  unvan- 
quished,  soon  afterwards  recrossed  the  river 
with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.  The 
French,  now  become  the  assailants,  were 
received  with  undaunted  resolution  by  a 
Russian  column,  and  forced,  by  an  uninter- 
rupted fire  of  musketry  and  cannon,  which 
continued  till  eleven  o*clock  at  night,  to 
retire  and  remain  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  Still  the  conflict  was  not  de-  * 
cided.  The  third  day's  battle  did  not  com- 
mence until  two  hours  after  noon,  as  the 
French  waited  for  a  reinforcement  under 
General  Lapoype,  while  the  allies  were  not 
disinclined  to  ootain  a  respite  after  the  mul- 
tiplied evolutions  of  the  two  former  actions. 
At  length,  notwithstanding  the  expected 
reinforcement  had  not  arrived,  the  republi- 
cans determined  on  a  final  effort,  and  the 
left  wing  attempted  once  more  to  cross  the 
river;  but,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  they 
were  driven  back,  with  considerable  loss, 
by  Prince  Pangrazion.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  assault  was  renewed,  with  redoubled  vi- 
olence, on  the  column  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Sweykowski.  In  two  subsequent 
attacks,  the  French  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  the 
fate  of  the  combat  hung  for  a  considerable 
time  in  suspense ;  but  at  length,  after  a  hor- 
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rible  carnagre,  a  column,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  assail  the  flank  of  Field-marshal- 
lieutenant  Ott,  was  forced  to  retreat  before 
the  iron  ramparts  of  the  Russian  phalanx, 
and  Prince  rangrazion,  whose  skill  and 
gallantry  had  contributed  so  much  to  secure 
3ie  victory  that  awaited  the  allies,  having 
advanced  with  a  body  of  infantry,  while  the 
Austrian  General  Melas  brought  up  the  ar- 
tillery at  a  critical  moment,  Macdonald 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trebia.  The  trophies  obtained  by 
the  allies  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  the 
field  of  battle,  on  which  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  of  the  enemy  lay  extended,  seven 
hundred  prisoners,  three  stand  of  colours, 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The  van- 
quished army  took  advantage  of  the  ap- 
proach of  night  to  retire  in  two  columns  to 
Piacenza,  wnere  the  four  French  generals, 
Oliver,  Ruska,  Sulm,  and  Cambran,  with 
several  field  officers,  and  between  four  and 
five  thousand  soldiers,  who  had  been  wound- 
,  ed  in  Uie  late  murderous  actions,  were  left 
behind,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, who  advanced  to  Fiorenzello,  where 
Suworrow  received  the  first  intelligence 
that  he  had  been  foiled  by  his  rival. 

While  the  Austro-Russian  commander- 
in-chief  was  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trebia,  Moreau,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence*  left  Genoa  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
nine  thousand  men,  and,  marching  by  the 
Bochette,  Gavi,  and  Novi,  descended  into 
the  plain,  where,  on  the  20th  of  June,  he 
attacked  and  beat  Field-marshal  Belle- 
garde,  who  had  been  left  to  superintend  the 
blockade  of  Alexandria.  No  sooner  did  the 
Russian  field-marshal  receive  intelligence 
of  these  sinistrous  events,  than  he  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  Macdonald,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  a  rapid  .counter-march,  to 
•  overtake  General  Moreau,  who,  after  fight- 
ing another  battle,  retreated  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  bid 
defiance  to  his  disappointea  foe. 

Suworrow,  however,  was  consoled  in 
this  disappointment  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  surrender  of  Turin,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
and  with  the  capture  of  Bologna,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  eight  davs 
afterwards.  In  the  mean  time  Macdonald 
pursued  his  march  towards  Tuscany,  and, 
although  both  himself  and  General  Victor 
had  been  wounded  in  the  late  battles  on  the 
Trebia,  yet  he  continued  to  head  the  co- 
lumn, and  after  collecting  all  his  forces,  and 
leaving  his  camp  at  Postoia,  marched  to- 
wards Lucca,  where  he  entered  the  Geno- 
ese territory^  and  formed  a  junction  with 
General  ^loreau.  Thus  enaed  a  memo- 
rable expedition,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  French  lost  more  than  twelve  thousand 
men ;  yet  IMacdonald  derived  no  little  glory 


from  a  retreat  effected  without  the  surrender 
of  a  single  battalion,  although  undertaken 
after  the  loss  of  a  pitched  battle,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  force. 

The  Italian  fortresses,  being  now  desti- 
tute of  a  covering  army,  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  besiegers,  and  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Urbino  and  St.  Leon  were  followed, 
in  rapid  succession,  by  the  capitulation  of 
the  garrison  of  Alexandria,  and  the  capture 
of  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Man- 
tua; the  former  on  the  21st,  and  the  latter 
on  the  28th  of  July :  and  Suworrow,  having 
now  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Italy^ 
began  to  menace  the  southern  departments 
of  France ;  but  he  was  kept  in  check  by 
the  army  of  Moreau,  which  still  occupied 
its  formidable  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Genoa,  and,  although  inlCrior  in 
point  of  numbers,  prevented  the  advance 
of  the  allies  by  threatening  to  fall  upon  his 
rear.  The  young  men  of  the  requisition 
were,  at  the  same  time,  put  in  motion  on 
the  frontier,  and  Championnet,  who  had 
been  reinstated  in  the  southern  service, 
was  employed  in  assembling  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gre- 
noble. Supplies  were  sent  also  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  the  chief  command  of 
that  army  was,  by  the  caprice  of  the  direc- 
tory, transferred  from  General  Moreau  to 
General  Joubert,  who  received  orders  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  attempt  the 
immediate  relief  of  Tortona.  In  pursuance 
of  this  order,  the  French  general  advanced 
a^nst  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
81X  thousand  combatants,  and  encamped, 
on  the  13th  of  August,  upon  the  heights 
of  Novi. 

The  French  army  being  divided  into 
three  columns,  the  right,  commanded  by 
General  St.  Cyr,  was  posted  on  the  Scn- 
via ;  the  left,  under  General  Perignon,  at 
Pastarana ;  and  the  centre,  led  by  General 
Ney,  occupied  the  heights ;  while  General 
Dombrouski,  with  a  small  corps,  invested 
the  fort  of  Serra-Valle,  at  that  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  Austrians. 

The  allies  were  far  superior  in  numbers : 
Suworrow  and  Melas  were  at  the  head  of 
thirt]r-five  thousand  troops,  of  their  re- 
spective nations;  fifteen  thousand  Pied- 
montese,  who  had  formerly  obliged  the 
garrison  of  Cevi  to  surrender,  now  acted 
as  light  troops;  while  General  Kray  en- 
tered the  camp  on  that  very  day  with  eight- 
een thousand  troops,  se^  at  liberty  by  the 
fall  of  Mantua. 

The  French  commander,  being  as  jet 
undecided  on  the  conduct  he  should  pursue, 
repaired,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  ac- 
companied by  Moreau,  tor  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitering  the  enemy,  whom  they 
found  posted  with  his  right  at  Bocco,  the 
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left  at  Tortona,  and  the  centre  at  Pozzolo. 
Suworrow,  conscious  of  his  superior 
strength,  and  determined  to  anticipate  the 
French,  whom  he  knew  to  be  always  most 
formidable  when  the^  were  the  assailants, 
attacked  their  left  wing ;  and  the  French 
general,  on  his  return,  found  that  the  action 
had  become  general.  Eager  to  animate 
his  troops  by  his  presence,  General  Jou- 
bert,  in  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  staff, 
was  struck  with  a  ball,  which  ])ierced  his 
heart ;  still  he  continued,  even  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  to  exhort  to  deeds  of  hero- 
ism, and  fell  exclaimingr,  •<  March  !  march ! 
and  fight  for  the  republic  !*'  The  loss  of 
their  general  diminished  not  the  ardour  of 
the  soldiers.  The  allies  were  received 
everywhere  with  intrepidity.  The  two 
armies  were  engaged  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  line.  The  slaughter  was  ter- 
rible, but  no  impression  was  made  on  either 
side.  Thrice  did  Suworrow  charge  the 
centre  of  the  enemy  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  his  gallant  veterans,  and  thrice  was  he 
repulsed  by  the  invincible  valour  of  the 
French  legions.  Moreau,  who  again  took 
upon  him  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Joubert,  was  here  opposed  to  Suworrow, 
and,  assisted  by  the  Generals  St.  Cyr  and 
DesoUes,  achieved  acts, worthy  of  admira- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  General  Melas, 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  reached 
the  heights  of  Novi,  on  the  side  of  Pie- 
talle,  and,  marching  along  the  banks  of 
the  Scrivia,  completely  succeeded  in  turn- 
inff  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army, 
his  grand  manceuvre  decided  the  victory ; 


the  danger  of  being  surrounded  compelled 
the  French  general  to  abandon  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  allies,  who  took  four  generals 
and  four  thousand  prisoners,  with  thirty- 
seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  fifty-seven 
tumbrils.  The  rear-guard  of  the  enemy 
suffered  much  in  the  attempt  to  cover  the 
retreat ;  and  night,  which  alone  saved  them 
£iom  destruction,  enabled  them  to  rally 
their  scattered  forces,  and  once  more  to  oo- 
cupv  their  former  position  near  Genoa. 

The  battle  of  Novi  was  attended  with 
immense  advantages  to  the  allies,  as  it  per- 
mitted them  to  send  a  body  of  troops  mto 
Switzerland,  and  rendered  them  masters  of 
Tortona,  which  had  agreed  to  surrender  if 
not  relieved  before  a  stipulated  day.  Nor 
did  the  Russian  general  fail  upon  this  oc- 
casion to  receive  the  most  gracious  testimo- 
nies of  approbation  fr^m  his  sovereign, 
who,  by  a  special  ukase,  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Prince  ItalUki, 

The  success  of  the  allies  had  been  hither- 
to uniformly  brilliant,  both  in  Germany, 
which  now  seemed  to  be  exeinpt  from  the 
dangers  of  invasion,  and  in  Italy,  where 
most  of  the  principal  fortresses  had  fallen 


before  their  prowess  and  perseverance. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  French  cease  to  be 
formidable,  than  the  fatal  effects  of  jealousy 
began  to  be  visible,  both  in  the  councils 
and  in  the  camps  of  the  two  nations ;  and 
the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  armies  had, 
at  length,  attained  so  alarming  a  height, 
that  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  confine  their 
exertions  to  the  same  theatre.  According- 
ly, after  frequent  consultations,  measures 
were  taken,  if  not  to  accommodate  their  dif- 
ferences, at  least  to  prevent  them  from  prov- 
ing hurtful  to  the  common  cause.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  it  was  resolved,  that  Me- 
las should  continue  the  war  in  Italy ;  while 
the  Russians,  under  Italiski,  should  enter 
Switzerland,  and,  after  defeating  the  army 
of  Massena,  should  penetrate  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  French  republic. 

The  commencement  of  the  campaign  in 
Switzerland  was  peculiarly  auspicious  to 
the  French ;  as  Massena  not  only  compel- 
led the  Austrians  to  evacuate  the  country 
of  the  Grisons,  but  also  sent  detachments, 
under  Lecourbe  and  Desolles,  into  the  Ty- 
rol, towards- the  source  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Adige,  and  thus  secured  a  double  entrance 
into  ludy  and  Germany  at  the  same  time. 
But  these  successes  were  of  short  duration. 
As  soon  as  the  season  for  military  operai* 
tions  would  permit,  the  Archduke  Charles 
despatched  Count  Nenondorff  and  Majo> 
general  Piazce,  against  Schaffhausen  and 
Peterhausen,  and  bo^  these  places  fell, 
about  the  I8th  of  April,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians.  In  the  mean  time.  General 
Hotze  attacked  and  carried  the  fortress  of 
Luciensteig,  and  was  fortunate  enough,  on 
the  same  occasion,  to  surround  and  capture 
the  greater  >  part  of  a  demi-brigade,  with 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Nor  did  his  suc- 
cess end  here  $  as  he  soon  afterwards  seized 
on  Corre,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  and  « 
forced  the  republicans  to  evacuate  the 
whole  of  that  country. 

The  archduke,  having  chased  the  invar 
ders  from  the  German  territory,  passed  the 
Rhine  between  Dissenkofen  and  Schaff- 
hausen, without  opposition,  and  moved 
forward  to  Aldenfingen,  on  the  Thur.  Two 
columns,  under  General  Hotze  and  Prince 
Reuss,  soon  afterwards  advanced  to  attack 
the  0nemy*s  positions  near  Wintherthur, 
on  which  the  French  retired  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tress  and  of  the  Glatt  in  succession. 
Massena,  having  concentrated  his  forces, 
assumed  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Zu- 
rich, his  flanks  being  posted  on  the  adjoin- 
ing hills,  and  his  centre  covered  with  a 
chain  of  redoubts.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the 
archduke  passed  the  Glatt,  and  on  the 
same  day  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Klot- 
ten.  Aflier  reconnoitering  the  enemy^s  posi- 
tion, which  nature  and  art  had  conspired 
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to  strengthen,  he  ordered  some  Tillages  to 
be  attacked  on  part  of  his  line,  bat  they 
were  obstinately  defended,  and  taken  and 
retaken  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  On  the  following  morning,  the  arch- 
duke renewed  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
intrenchments  with  his  wnole  force,  and 
after  a  well-contested  battle,  in  which  the 
Austrians  numbered  three,*  and  the  French 
four|  generals,  among  the  wounded,  night 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  leaving  the  paum 
of  victory  still  unawarded.    The  Austrian 

Srince,  determined  to  try  the  fate  of  another 
ay,  ^ve  orders  to  renew  the  attack  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th ;  but  Massena,  who  had 
already  suffered  considerably,  thought  pro- 
per to  withdraw  across  the  LimmaC  under 
cover  of  the  preceding  night,  leaving  be- 
hind him  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  three 
howitzers,  and  a  number  of  ammunition 
waffons.  The  result  of  this  engagement 
enabled  the  Austrians  to  establish  their 
head-quarters  at  Zurich  on  the  7th,  and 
obliged  General  Massena  to  retreat  to 
Mount  Albis,  his  left  being  flanked  by  the 
Rhine,  and  his  right  by  the  lake  of  Zug. 

Never  did  France  appear  in  a  more  criti- 
cal situation  than  at  this  moment.  Her 
armied  were  everywhere  inferior,  every- 
where dispirited,  and  everywhere  over- 
come. Of  all  her  Italian  conquests,  the 
barren  rocks  of  Liguria  alone  remained  in 
possession  of  the  republicans ;  from  Ger- 
many, her  troops  had  recently  been  expel- 
led ;  and  the  greater  pari  of  Helvetia  had 
now  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  Holland 
was  also  at  this  period  threatened  with  in- 
vasion by  England;  while  Russia  poured 
forth,  with  no  parsimonious  hand,  her  well- 
disciplined  battalions  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
Lomoardy,  and  on  the  rugged  mountains 
of  Switzerland.  In  this  extremity,  the  re- 
public was  saved  for  a  tune  by  the  increas- 
ed vigour  infused  into  the  executive  govern- 
ment, from  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
June.  No  sooner  were  Treillard,  Larevel- 
liere,  and  Merlin,  succeeded  in  the  direc- 
torial office  by  Roger  Duces,  Gonier,  and 
Moulin,  than  the  most  energetic  measures 
were  adopted  to  reinforce  all  the  armies, 
and  to  enable  them  once  more  to  act  on  the 
offensive.  A  law  was  immediately  passed 
for  embodying  the  whole  of  the  military 
conscription,  which  consisted  of  nearly  all 
the  youth  of  France ;  and  a  decree  was  ob- 
tained to  raise  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  livres,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ingon  the  war  with  increaseoi  vigour. 

The  indefatigable  Massena,  havin?  re- 
ceived fresh  supplies  of  men  and  provisions. 


*  General  Hotze,  Wallis.  and  Hiddler. 
tGenerak  Cberin,  Oudinot,  Humbert,  and  de 
Ville. 


advanced  over  Mount  Albis,  and  recom- 
menced operations  aeainst  the  archduke 
before  that  prince  haa  effected  a  junction 
with  a  large  body  of  Russians,  now  in  fiill 
march  for  Schaffhausen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rimsikorsakow.  The  system  of 
attack,  adopted  on  this  occasion  by  the 
French,  was  equally  bold  and  suceesaful. 
A  column  of  the  republicans,  detached 
across  the  Limmat,  was  fortunate  enoogfa 
to  penetrate  into  the  Austrian  camp  on  the 
14th  of  August,  and  to  carry  terror  and  die- 
may  into  that  city,  which  it  had  been  eo 
lateljT  forced  to  abandon.  On  the  day  sao» 
oeedmg  this  partial  attack,  another  conob- 
bined  operation  was  effected  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Aae> 
trian  line :  General  Chabran,liaving  scaled 
the  heights  of  Richtersuyl,  Etzel,  and 
SchindeTezzi,  threatened  to  turn  the  poeitioB 
of  Zurich ;  while  Lecourbe  embarlLed  with 
a  choice  body  of  troops  on  board  a  flotilla 
prepared  for  him  on  the  lake  of  the  four 
cantons,  landed  at  Fluellen,  forced  the  fii- 
mous  pass  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  took  po»> 
session  of  St.  Gothard,  and  seized  on  the 
Valais. 

To  relieve  Massena  from  the  joint  pres* 
sure  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  the 
French  army  of  observation,  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz,  received  orders 
to  take  the  field ;  and  General  Muller,  to 
whose  charge  this  duty  was  confided,  ao- 
cordin^ly  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Manheim,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard 
as  far  as  Heidelberg;  while  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  advancing  with  a  body  of  troope 
drawn  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons, 
imposed  a  contribution  upon  Francfort, 
passed  the  Maine,  and  joined  his  country- 
men in  the  territories  of  Darmstadt.  No 
sooner  had  the  archduke  learned  that  a 
body  of  French  troops,  after  entering  Sna- 
bia,  was  levying  contributions  and  aeizine 
on  the  rich  harvests  of  Germany,  now  left 
defenceless  by  his  absence,  than  he  sent 
forward  a  strong  detachment,  and  having 
conferred  the  command  of  the  Austriaa 
army  in  Switzerland  on  General  Hotze,8ooD 
afterwards  crossed  the  Rhine  in  person. 

While  the  Austrian  chief  was  successful- 
ly employed  in  repressing  the  late  incur- 
sions of  Uie  foe  in  Germany,  Massena, 
availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  prince, 
determined  once  more  to  obtain  a  decided  su- 
periority in  Switzerland,  before  the  arrival 
of  Suwonow  rendered  a  defensive  system 
once  more  necessary.  Accordingly,  after 
a  number  of  evolutions,  he  approached 
Zurich  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  or^ 
dered  Lecourbe,  an  officer  admirably  skill* 
ed  in  the  warfare  of  mountainous  regions, 
to  enter  the  valley  of  the  Grisons,  and  turn 
the  left  wing  of  Uie  allies,  commanded  by 
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General  Hotze.  At  the  same  time,  the 
French  ^neral  detached  Lorges  against 
the  Rassians,  encamped  on  the  oppo9ite 
side  of  the  Limmat :  while  two  columns, 
under  Generals  Mortier  and  Klein,  were  di- 
rected to  attack  the  centre,  and  General 
Soult  to  carry  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Austrians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  these  com- 
bined moyements,  stretching  on  an  immense 
line  from  the  confines  of  the  country  of  the 
Grisons  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were 
all  carried  into  execution,  and  the  battle 
eomroenoed  with  equal  gallantry  on  both 
sides.  By  one  of  those  disastrous  events, 
on  which  not  only  the  fate  of  battles,  but 
area  the  destiny  of  nations  is  sometimes 
suspended,  General  Hotze  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  taken  lifeless  from  the  field.  General 
Petrash,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the 
left  wing  now  devolved,  finding  himself 
overpowered  by  superior  numbera,  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  precipi- 
tancy before  the  assailants;  and  Prince 
Korsakow,  being  unable  to  withstand  the 
reiterated  assaults  of  the  enemy's  columns, 
was  obliged  to  give  way ;  on  which,  the 
French  troops  carried  Zurich  bj  assault, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  Russian  troops 
posted  in  that  city  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der. The  immediate  result  of  this  battle 
consisted  in  the  immense  slaughter  of  the 
Anstro-Russian  army ;  the  capture  of  five 
thousand  prisonera,  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  fifteen  standards,  in  addition 
to  the  principal  part  of  the  baggage  of  the 
Russians;  and  the  immediate  retreat  of 
the  allies,  fint  to  the  banks  of  the  Thur, 
and  afterwards  across  the  Rhine. 

The  heroic  Russian  chief,  grown  hoary 
in  camps,  but  still  animated  by  the  blow- 
ing ardour  of  youth,  having  crossed  the 
plains  of  Piedmont,  defeated  the  troops  of 
Leconrbe,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
heights  of  St.  Uothard,  was  now  about  to 
enter  the  canton  of  Uri,  when  he  received 
an  imperfect  account  of  the  defeat  of  the 
allies  at  Zurich ;  and  this  disastrous  intel- 
ligence was  speedily  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  retreating  Russians.  Foam- 
ing with  rage  at  a  sight  so  novel  to  a 
general  unaccastomed  to  see  the  Russian 
legions  fly  before  their  adverearies,  he  had 
recourse  to  threats,  and  intimated  to  Prince 
Korsakow,  that  he  **  should  answer  with 
his  head,  if  he  made  another  retrograde 
step.''  That  unfortunate  general,  burning 
with  desire  to  vindicate  his  character  to  so 
gallant  a  chief,  immediately  reassembled 
the  wreck  of  his  troops ;  and,  having  been 
joined  by  a  body  of  Austrians,  the  corps  of 
Condd,  and  the  Bavarian  contingent,  de- 
termined to  attempt  a  divenion  m  favour 


of  his  commander,  by  reassuming  his  for- 
mer position  before  Zurich,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Massena.  But  the  latter,  who 
had  so  lately  dispelled  the  charm  of  Rus- 
sian invincibility,  proved  his  superiority  by 
securing  all  the  intermediate  passes,  so  as 
to  render  a  near  approach  not  merely  diffi- 
cult, but  even  fatal.  Suworrow,  undismayed 
by  the  difilculties  of  his  situation,  dis- 
played prodigies  of  valour  and  intrepidity, 
althouffti  engraged  on  a  new  theatre,  en- 
tangled in  the  defiles  of  a  country  wiUi 
which  he  was  totally  unacquainted,  and 
engaged  in  a  novel  species  of  warfare. 
His  troops,  fainting  under  the  burden  of 
their  accoutrements  and  provisions,  and 
but  just  snatched  from  the  delicious  cli- 
mate of  Italy,  paused,  and  contemplated 
with  horror  the  snow  and  ice  elevated  above 
the  clouds.  At  times  they  began  to  mur- 
mur, and  declared  they  would  rather  lay 
down  their  arms  than  be  exposed  to  ince»- 
sant  combats,  where  valour  was  unavail- 
ing, and  where  life  itself  was  a  burden. 
This  aged  chief,  whose  fortitude  never  for- 
sook him,  dismounting  from  his  horee,  and 
exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  common  soldier, 
used  by  turns  to  praise  the  perseverance 
of  the  bold,  and  repress  the  despair  of  the 
timid.  At  one  time  he  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  impulse  of  superatition,  and^ 
advancing  before  the  rest,  exhibited  the 
revered  statue  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  lag- 
gin  ?  columns,  who,  afraid  of  being  1>ereft 
of  both  their  patron  and  their  general  at 
once,  immediately  resumed  their  march. 
At  another,  relying  on  their  affection  for 
his  pereon,  he  would,  as  a  last  resource, 
stretch  his  aged  limbs  on  the  cold  ground, 
and  desire  the  troops  to  dig  his  grave,  and 
cover  his  body  over  with  earth,  adding, 
"  that  it  was  me  only  favour  he  could  de- 
mand from  those  who  had  refused  to  fol- 
low their  father."  This  species  of  elo- 
quence was  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken, 
and  too  forcible  to  be  resisted  ;  his  soldiers, 
electrified  hj  -the  despair  of  their  general, 
not  only  seized  once  more  their  arms,  but 
solemnly  swore  that  they  would  never 
abandon  their  leader.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Russians,  amidst  incessant  toils  and  con- 
tinual combats,  arrived,  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  valley  of  Mutten,  and  took 
possession  of  the  bridge,  after  a  most 
obstinate  resistance.  Tne  post  of  Brun- 
nen,  also,  was  carried  the  next  day;  but 
here  ended  the  progress  of  the  Russian 
hero,  for  Massena  not  only  sent  supplies 
to  the  detachment  under  Leconrbe,  but  shut 
up  the  passage  between  the  lakes  of  Wal- 
lenstadt  and  Zurich,  and  posted  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Einsidlen,  by  which  all  further 
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approach  in  the  face  of  a  superior  army 
was  interdicted. 

Suworrow,  afler  penetrating  into  the  can- 
ton of  Schwitz,  was  at  length  so  conscious 
of  his  critical  situation,  that  he  determined, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  retreat 
This  was  accordingly  effected  in  a  masterly 
manner ;  for  although  pursued  by  Lecourbe, 
and  harassed  by  a  column  which  had  been 
posted  for  that  purp6se  at  Altorf,  he  .suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  his  object,  by  with- 
drawing his  troops  into  the  country  of  the 
Grisons,  with  the  loss  of  his  wounded,  his 
cannon,  and  his  baggage.  No  sooner  had 
Massena  ascertained  that  the  haughty  spi- 
rit of  Suworrow  was  oreparing  to  bend  to 
his  fate,  than,  multiplying,  as  usual,  his 
means  by  his  celerity,  he  marched  with  his 
utmost  speed  against  Korsakow,  hitherto 
kept  in  check  by  General  Ferine;  and, 
having  come  up  with  the  allies  on  the  7th 
of  October,  between  the  Thur  and  the 
Rhine,  he  immediately  commenced  a  terri- 
ble attack.  The  right  wins,  unable  to 
withstand  the  shock,  immediately  gave 
way;  but  the  left,  chiefly  composed  of 
emigrants,  stood  firm,  and  being  led  on  by 
the  Duke  D*Enghein,  displayed  their 
wonted  valour,  and  acted  as  a  rear-guard 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  companions  in 
arms;  while  Bauer,  a  Russian  general, 
who  found  his  detachment  cut  off"  trom  the 
main  army,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  made  prisoners,  burst  through  the 
enemjr*s  infantry,  and  rejoined  his  country- 
men, after  leaving  Constance  for  the  third 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  republicans. 

Thus  ended  the  conflict  of  Zurich,  con- 
tinued for  fiileen  days,  and  extending  over 
one-half  of  Switzerland.  Within  a  space 
of  eighty  miles  in  lengrth,  and  fif^y  in 
breadth,  there  was  not  a  single  pass  among 
the  mountains,  with  which  the  whole  coun- 
try is  covered,  that  had  not  been  disputed 
in  pitched  battles,  occupied  as  posts,  or 
traversed  by  armies.  The  loss  of  the  allies, 
in  this  series  of  engagements,  has  been 
computed  at  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
and  that  of  the  French  at  fifteen  thousand, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

The  scale  of  fortune  by  this  time  visibly 
preponderated  on  the  side  of  the  republi- 
cans, who  had  become  once  more  masters 
of  Switzerland,  had  retaken  St.  Gothard, 
and  begun  to  menace  the  country  of  the 
Grisons.  The  late  victory,  achieved  in 
the  central  part  of  the  armies,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  flank  to  move  forward. 
According!]^,  Geneml  Muller  once  more 
penetrated  into  Germany,  seized  again  on 
Francfort,  Maoheim,  and  Heidelborg,  and 
threatened  to  lay  all  that  portion  of  the  em- 
pire under  contribution. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  of  the 


court  of  St.  Petersburgh  at  the  news  ot 
the  brilliant  successes  of  Suworrow  in 
Italy,  the  Emperor  Paul,  indignant  that 
the  Germanic  states  were  not  actuated  by 
a  zeal  **  for  the  cause  of  sovereigns**  ai^ 
dent  as  that  with  which  he  was  inspired* 
issued  an  oflScial  notification,  addressed  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
calling  upon  them  to  unite  their  forces 
with  his,  and  expressing  his  determination, 
if  properly  supported,  never  to  sheath  the 
sword  till  he  had  **  seen  the  downfall  of  the 
monster  which  threatened  to  crush  all  legal 
authorities,"* 

Scarcely  had  this  sanguine  declaration 
reached  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
when  Suworrow,  alike  discontented  with 
his  allies  and  his  colleagues,  having  col- 
lected the  wreck  of  his  army  at  Coire, 
ordered  the  remains  of  Korsakow's  troops, 
and  the  corps  of  Conde,  to  form  a  junction 
with  him  at  that  place ;  and,  after  some 
delay,  he  proceeded  to  Bohemia,  where  he 
spent  the  winter.  Of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  who  had  either  left  Russia  with 
him  eight  months  before,  or  joined  his 
army  within  that  period,  scarcely  fifty 
thousand  reached  the  banks  of  the  Lech. 
After  having  thus  lost  sixty  thousand  of 
his  best  warriors,  the  veteran  field-mar- 
shal, overwhelmed  with  grief  and  disap- 


♦  DECLARATION. 

Made  by  kii  Majuty  the  Emperor  of  aU  the  Rut' 

ftof,  to  the  memierM  of  the  Otrman  empire. 

"His  imperial  majesty,  the  Emperor  oi  all  the 
Ruasiai,  ever  animated  with  zeal  lor  the  cause  of 
sovereigns,  and  wishing  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  ra- 
vages and  disorders  which  have  heen  spread, 
by  the  impious  government  under  which  France 
groans,  to  the  remotest  ooontriea— -being  fully  de- 
tennined  to  despatch  his  sea  and  land  forces  for 
the  support  of  the  sufierers,  and  to  restore  royalty 
in  France,  without,  however,  admitting  any  parti- 
tion of  that  country ;  to  re-establish  ttie  anctenl 
forms  of  government  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
and  in  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  to  maintain  the  inte- 
grity of  the  German  empirCf  and  to  look  for  his 
reward  in  the  happiueas  and  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. Providence  has  blessed  his  arms,  and  hi- 
tfierto  the  Russian  troops  have  triumphed  over 
the  enemies  of  thrones,  religion,  and  social  order. 
His  nuyesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Runias, 
having[  thus  declared  his  views,  and  the  motives 
by  which  he  is  guided,  addresses  this  declaration 
to  all  the  members  of  the  German  empire,  inviting 
them  to  unite  their  forces  with  his,  to  destroy 
their  common  enemy  as  speedily  as  po8nt>le,  to 
found  on  his  ruins  permanent  tranqiiillity  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.  Should  hn  imperial 
m^jest]^  of  all  the  Russias  perceive  that  they  sup- 
port his  views,  and  rally  around  him,  be  win, 
mstead  ofrelazinf^  his  aeaf,  redouble  his  eiertions, 
and  not  sheath  his  sword  before  he  has  seen  the 
downfiiU  of  the  monster  which  threatens  to  crush 
all  lenii  authorities.  But,  should  he  be  left  to 
himself,  ho  will  be  forced  to  recall  his  forces  to 
his  states,  and  to  give  up  a  cause  so  hadly  sup> 
ported  by  those  who  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
share  in  its  triumph. 

"  Qateshina,  September  15,  (Q.  &)  1799  ** 
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poiotment,  retired  to  his  native  country, 
where*  being  exposed  at  the  eaitie  time  to 
the  frowne  of  fortune  and  the  neglect  of  a 
capricious  prince,  he  soon  pertahed,  either 
by  poison  or  despair.* 


*  Suwosaow  RuiiNisKi  If  auski  (Alkxandir) 
waa  bom  in  the  year  1730,  and  deacauded  from 
an  ancient  family.  His. father,  who  had  been  a 
general,  and  afterwardR  became  a  senator,  intend- 
ed him  for  the  magistracy ;  but  young  Suworrow, 
aspiring  only  to  arms,  entered  into  the  service  of 
hia  country,  as  a  common  soldier,  in  1746,  and  in 
the  seven  yean*  war  against  Prussia,  advanced, 
step  b>;  fsieps  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  During  the 
campaigns  in  Poland,  from  1769  to  1772,  be  ob- 
tained increased  renown,  and  the  order  of  Newski 
^-Bs  conferred  upon  him  by  Catharine  IT.  ibr  the 
distinguished  put  he  performed  in  efiecting  the 
dismemberment  of  that  state.  His  successive  vie* 
tories  over  the  Turks,  at  Silistria  and  Kinbum, 
obtained  finr  him  the  orders  of  St  Geone  and  St 
Andrew ;  and  his  successes  Over  the  lartars  ex- 
alted him  to  the  rank  of  ooromander-in-cbief,  in 
the  service  of  his  imperial  mistress.  In  1789  he 
was  employed  at  the  head  of  a  detached  bodv 
of  Prince  Potemkin's  arrnVf  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Aastiian  greneial,  tne  Prince  of  Cobourg, 
aj^nst  the  Tunu,  and  on  the  21*81  of  July  eained, 
with  him,  the  battle  of  Forhani ;  but  on  the  22d 
of  September,  the  general  of  the  Austrian  army 
having  suflbred  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  that 
of  the  grand  vizier,  one  hundred  thousand  strong, 
Soworruw,  who  had  only  ten  thousand  men,  fell 
nmupectedly  upon  the  Turks,  and,  after  a  terrible 
coulljct  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle. 
"  My  friends,"  cried  he  to  the  soldiers  on  this 
occasion.  **do  not  look  at  the  eyes  of  the  enemy, 
but  look  at  dieir  breasts;  it  is  there  you  must 
strike.*'  This  victory,  sained  near  the  river  of 
Rinunisk,  obtained  him  the  surname  of  Riminiski, 
and  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Roman  empire. 
While  acting  under  the  command  of  Prince  Po- 
temkaot  he  was  ordered  to  storm  and  carry  the 
Onoman  fbrtresaof  Ismail,  which  had  withstood  a 
sieffe  of  seven  months,  and  still  defied  all  the 
efloiia  of  General  Gadowitsch.  On  the  third  day 
after  hia  arrival  belbre  the  city,  he  assembled  his 
troops,  and  concluded  an  address,  calculated  to 
inilttffle  their  military  ardour  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  in  theee  terms:—"  Soldiers !  provi- 
aioDs  are  dear.'-Hio  quarter!"  The  attack  was 
then  made;  twice  the  Ruosians  were  repulsed 
and  driven  back,  with  terrible  slaughter ;  but  the 
third  effi>rt  was  successful,  the  city  fell,  and 
20,000  Turks  were  put  to  the  sword.  This  victory 
he  annomH^d  to  the  empress  in  these  laconic 
terms  t  "  Madam,  the  proud  Ismail  is  at  your  feet" 
In  his  first  wan,  a^er  taking  the  town  of  7V>utou- 
kai,  his  despatch  was  equally  brief:  "Glory  to 
God !  praise  to  Catharine  r  said  Suworrow ;  *'  the 
town  m  taken,  and  I  am  in  it !"  In  1792  he  car- 
ried Wamaw.  and  in  the  capital  of  Poland  re- 
peated the  sanguinary  scenes  of  Ismail.  For  this 
▼icftxy,  which  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign 
that  devoted  country,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  field-maiihai ;  and  the  empress,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  victorious  marahal,  and  written 
by  her  own  hand,  said:  **Tou  know,  general. 
hat  I  do  not  promote  any  one  before  his  turn,  but 
you  have  made  yonnelf  field-roanhal  by  the  oon- 
qucmi  of  Pobind." 

AP^T  the  death  of  Catharine,  Suworrow  fell 
info  dwgrace  at  court,  for  venturing  to  condemn 
the  love  of  innovation  displayed  by  faeTsuccessir; 
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The  wsr  in  Italy,  which  had  languish- 
ed  while  the  operations  of  the  principal  ar- 
mies were  prosecuted  in  Switzerland,  was 
now  renewed  with  undixniuished  vigour. 
No  sooner  had  the  Austrian  army  under 
Melas  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coni,  and  prepared  \o  lay  siege  to  that  fo^ 
tress,  than  General  Championnet,  collecting 
his  whole  force,  which  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men,  marched  to  Savi^li- 
ano  to  give  him  battle.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  November,  the  two  armies 
formed  in  the  plain,  and  the  action  com- 
meoced  by  a  funoos  attacb  directed  against 
the  column  of  General  Grenier  by  General 
Ott,  which  forced  the  republican'^  to  retreat 
towards  Genola.  On  every  other  part  of 
the  line,  the  attack  of  the  Austrians  was 
made  with  equal  energy  and  success,  and 
the  approach  of  night  again  saved  the 
French  army  from  ruin.  The  siege  of 
Coni  was  now  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and 
on  the  2d  of  January  the  French  comman- 
der agreed  to  capitulate,  when  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  republicans  became  pri- 
soners of  war. 

The  success  of  the  allied  arms  in  Italy 
served  to  compensate  the  sovereigns  of  En- 
rope  for  the  losses  they  had  this  year  sus- 


but  at  length  the  capricious  Paul  reinstated  him 
in  his  favour ;  and  in  the  year  1799  the  command 
of  the  Austro-Russian  army  was  confided  to  the 
hero  of  Ismail.  While  fighting  on  the  plains  of 
Italy,  and  opposed  to  inferior  numbers,  the 
achievements  of  the  veteran  general  seemed  to 
justiiy  the  partiality  of  his  sovereisn,  and  the  ex- 
pectation ot  £urope ;  but  no  sooner  Lad  he  entered 
upon  the  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland, 
than  his  laurels  began  to  wither,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign  of  1799,  the  sun  of  his  military 
renown  set,  never  more  to  rise.  On  his  return  to 
Russia  in  January,  1800,  he  was  coldly  received 
by  the  emperor,  and  died  on  the  18lh  of  Mi.y,  in 
the  same  year,  at  his  estate  of  PolendorfT,  in  £s- 
tbonia,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  has  erected  to  him  a  statue,  to  which, 
on  its  uiauguration,  Suworrow's  ancient  compa- 
nions ill  arms  paid  the  military  honouia  that  he 
would'  have  received  himself;  and  Prince  Con- 
staiitine  prcmounced  his  eulogium. 

Bom  witfi  great  talents  and  vivacity,  General 
Suworrow  posMssed  considerable  information, 
and  spoke  several  languages  with  facility.  He 
possessed,  in  a  superior  degree,  boldness,  activity, 
and  the  art  of  iimaming  die  troops,  and  attaching 
them  to  his  destiny ;  but,  as  a  general,  ho  has  been 
reproached  with  diallow  combinations,  manoeu- 
vres  more  rapid  than  wise,  and  with  having  use4 
victory  to  satiate  revenge.  It  is  difficult  to  men? 
tion  tnis  singular  character  without  mixed  emv 
tions  of  admiration  and  horror :  in  the  appellations 
of  Riminiski  and  Italiski,  we  pay  respect  to  tne 
conqueror  of  the  Turks  and  of  Moreau;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  hero  of  Warsaw 
and  Ismail,  without  deeply  deploring  the  sangui- 
nary scenes  which  were  there  transacted,  and 
which  will  long  remain  to  throw  the  dark  shade 
of  inhumanity  over  the  most  illustrious  actions  of 
the  life  of  Suworrow. 
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tained  in  other  qnartera ;  bat  on  the  whole, 
the  campai^  was  less  auspicious  in  its 
conclusion  than  at  its  commencement. 
And  the  defection  of  the  antocrat  of  Rns- 


da  damped  the  future  expectations  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  melancholy  disasters  which  awaited 
the  common  cause. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Campaton  in  Egttt:  Policy  of  Bonaparte— Tntroduction  of  the  Institutions  of  civilized  Soaety  iato 
Egypt— New  Form  of  GoTemment-— Insurrection  at  Cairo— Dessaix's  Expedition  into  Upper  tRyp* 
—Bonaparte's  Expedition  into  Syria — Surrender  of  El  Arisch  to  the  French — Surrender  of  Jaoii 
—Charges  preferred  bv  Sir  Robert  Wilson  asainst  Bonaparte  ( note }— Battle  of  Corsum— The  roe> 
morable  Siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre — Battle  of  Mount  Tabor — ^Victory  over  the  Angel  Mahdi — Sieg« 
of  Acre  raised— Retreat  of  the  French  Army  acroes  the  Desert  to  Cairo— Signal  Victor)'  obuuned 
over  the  Turks  at  A  boukir— Bonaparte  abandons  his  Army,  and  returns  to  France. 


While  a  new  coalition  was  formed 
against  Prance  in  Europe,  her  army  in  the 
east,  shut  out  from  all  communication  with 
the  native  country  since  the  disastrous  batp 
tie  of  the  Nile,  was  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  K^pt.  This  task  proved  infinite- 
\j  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated  ; 
for  the  Mamelukes,  although  unacquainted 
with  the  modern  system  of  warfare,  were 
expert  in  the  exercise  of  the  cimiter,  ma- 
naged their  horses  with  great  dexterity,  and 
exhibited  a  degree  of  courage  and  perseve- 
rance, not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  veteran 
troops  of  the  old  continent :  while  the 
number  of  the  enemies  of  the  invaders  was 
about  to  be  increased  by  a  declaration  of 
war  upon  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
The  most  dreadful  adversary,  however, 
proved  to  be  the  plague;  the  terror  of 
which. was  so  great,  even  on  the  part  of 
those  who  faced  death  daily  in  the  field  of 
battle,  that  Desgenettes,  the  physician  at 
the  head  of  the  French  medical  staff,  resort- 
ed to  stratagem,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  particular  malady  under  the  name  of 
an  inflammatory  fever,  until  the  existence 
of  the  contagion  could  no  longer  be  denied ; 
when,  braving  all  its  horrors,  he  innocu- 
lated  himself  with  the  distemper  in  the  face 
of  the  army,  and  thus  affected  to  contemn 
that  disease  which  he  could  not  subdue. 

No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  the  pyra- 
mids* placed  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  in  possession  of  Bonaparte,  than  he 
hastened  to  constitute  this  important  station 
^e  centre  of  his  military  operations.  From 
%ence,  he  despatched  General  Dessaix,  in 
pursuit  of  Murad  Bey,  into  Upper  Egypt ; 
vh^]p  ih«  army  under  his  own  command 

f  f  .Il);Jii.u  iJtj  into  the  desert.     His 

iiexi  concern  was  to  establish  a  formidable 
flotilla  OR  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which 
river  he  ^egan  to  consider  in  the  light  of  a 
great  military  road ;  and  provisions,  ammu- 
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nition,  and  all  the  instruments  of  war  were 
transported  in  the  germe»,  or  water-wagons, 
stationed  on  its  streams. 

Notwithstanding  the  original  injustice  of 
the  expedition,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  French  general  endeavoured  to  compen- 
sate, as  a  legislator,  for  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted and  the  miseries  inflicted  hy  him  as 
a  warrior.  With  this  view  he  established 
a  severe  discipline  among  his  troops,  and 
took  proper  measures  to  supply  the  markets 
with  abundance  from  the  Delta,  which 
alone  furnishes  the  resources  and  the  deli- 
cacies of  two  hemispheres.  He  at  the 
same  time  introduced  many  of  the  improve- 
ments of  civilization ;  and  among  his  first 
eflforts  of  this  nature,  is  to  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library.  A  che- 
mical laboratory  was  next  erected  ;  a  new 
liquor,  resembling  brandy  in  strength  and 
flavour,  was  distilled  from  the  date  fruit; 
substitutes  were  found  for  wine  and  beer ; 
while  saltpetre,  so  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  was  refined  by  a  new  and  im- 
proved process;  hydraulic  machines  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  life  were  constructed; 
windmills  for  ^nding  com,  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants,  were  erected, 
and  biscuit  and  bread  obtained  for  the  first 
time  by  the  French  soldieiy  in  Egypt 
While  Cairo  thus  began  to  rival  the  ciues 
of  Europe  in  point  of  convenience,  lite- 
rature and  the  sciences  were  cultivated, 
and  a  learned  society  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  French  Institute,  of  which 
all  the  900008^  or  learned  men,  who  had  ac» 
companied  the  expedition,  and  eren  many 
of  the  general  officers,  were  eager  to  become 
members. 

The  commander-in-chief,  already  occu- 
pied by  so  many  objects  of  importance, 
arising  out  of  the  organization  of  an  arm; 
and  the  government  of  a  new  empire^  did 
not  disdain  to  associate  his  labours  with 
those  of  men  of  science.  He  visited,  exa- 
mined, and  speculated  on  the  design  and  oii- 
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gin  of  the  principal  pyramid  ;  he  sunreyed 
and  reopened  the  canal  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Rhamanieh ;  and  traced  throagh 
the  desert  the  course  of  the  ancient  canal 
"  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 
But  of  what  service  have  these  ffigantic 
projects  been  to  the  present  generation,  and 
what  utility  will  be  derived  from  them  by 
posterity  to  compensate  for  the  mass  of 
misery  inflicted  upon  the  unoffending  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt  oy  the  French  invaders  ? 

It  was  long  a  problem  whether  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  continent  by  Columbus  had 
been  advantageous  to  mankind ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  no  one,  under  pretext 
of  playing  the  hero,  will  hereafter  indulge 
in  the  pernicious  revery  of  destroying  or 
rendering  miserable  the  present  race,  in  the 
vague  hope  of  conferring  happiness  on  coun- 
tries yet  uncivilized,  and  millions  yet  un- 
born. 

Amidst  the  splendour  of  arts  and  arms, 
the  interests  of  commerce  were  not  forgot- 
ten. A  trading  company  was  established, 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  natural 
producuons  of  Egypt  for  those  of  other 
countries;  the  merchants  were  protected, 
and  the  imposts  levied  on  commodities  of 
all  kinds,  rendered  fixed  and  certain.  Nor 
was  Bonaparte  deficient  in  that  policy, 
which  the  western  conquerors  have  been 
careful  to  exhibit  in  the  east ;  he  expressed 
an  outward  respect  for  all  the  doctrmes  of 
IslamisDi ;  he  assisted,  along  with  the  offi- 
cers of  his  staff,  at  the  grand  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  prophet :  he  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  mufti  and  imans,  and  be- 
gan to  be  designated  by  the  venerable  ap- 
pellation of  Au  !*    Nor  did  he  fail  at  first 


*  Wishing  to  instil  a  belief  of  his  immediate  in- 
terooarae  with  the  divinity,  Bonaparte,  in  an  ad- 
dr«;m  to  the  chenfii,  imans,  and  oraton  of  the 
tnoiqae,  enioim  them  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  **  that  diose  who  become  his  ene- 
mies •ball  find  no  refuge  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next." 

~  \a  there  a  man  so  blind/*  says  he,  *<  as  not  to 
see  that  idl  my  operations  are  conducted  by  des- 
finr  P  IfMtnict  the  inhahitants  that  ever  since  the 
world  hw  eiisted,  it  was  written,  that  after  hav- 
ing overcome  the  enemies  of  Islamism,  and  de- 
stroyed the  cross,  I  should  come  from  the  furthest 
YBkTt^  of  the  West,  to  fulfil  the  task  which  h«s  been 
iiiipn«"e<d  upon  me.  Make  them  see  that  in  these- 
caotA  book  of  the  Koran,  in  more  than  twenty  pas- 
Mses,  that  which  has  happened  was  foreseen,  and 
that  that  which  shall  take  place  has  already  been 
explained  ;  let  those,  then,  whom  the  fear  of  our 
arms  alone  prevents  from  pronouncine  impreca- 
tiofw,  now  diange  their  dispositions ;  for  in  offer- 
ing prayers  to  heaven  against  us,  they  solicit  their 
own  eomJenHMtion ;  let  the  tnie  believers  then 
preaf«nt  vowa  for  our  success.  I  could  call  to  ao- 
coutit  each  individual  amongst  you  for  the  most 
oeff-ret  sentiments  of  his  heart ;  for  I  know  every 
tfatn^.  even  that  which  you  never  communicated  ; 
ai«d  tlss  day  will  come  when  all  the  world  shall 
^tii0W»  that  as  I  act  in  eonaeqaence  of  oiden 


to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  grand 
seignior,  whose  dominions  he  had  usurped, 
and  to  intimate  to  the  divan,  that  the  usual 
tribute  should  be  collected  and  remitted  to 
Constantinople. 

While  the  Mahometans  were  treated 
with  great  respect,  the  Copts  and  GreekSy 
so  long  condemned  to  ignominy,  were 
taught  to  look  for  better  days.  Schools 
were  established,  as  in  Europe,  for  the  in- 
struction of  Uieir  children ;  marriages  were 
encouraged  between  the  French  and  the  na^ 
tives  :  and  the  condition  of  the  women,  al- 
ways so  degrading  among  the  uncivilized, 
was  greatly  ameliorated.  To  supply  the 
loss  of  men  by  sickness  and  the  sword, 
Greeks,  Copts,  and  Arabs,  and  even  some 
Mamelukes,  were  invited  into  the  service 
of  France,  and  being  allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  sharihg  the  booty  of  a  victorious 
general,  they  readily  attached  themselves 
to  his  fortune^  A  novelty  in  politics  was 
at  the  same  time  attempted ;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Mahomet,  a  de- 
liberative assembly  was  formed  of  Mussul- 
men  representatives,  divans  were  establish- 
ed in  each  of  the  fourteen  provinces  of 
Egypt,  and  the  people  were  invited  to  send 
members  to  the  nation?il  assembly  at  Cairo, 
where  Berthollet  and  Monge,  two  men  of 
science,  acted  as  commissioners  on  behalf 
of  the  French,  while  Abdallah  Keykaori, 
an  Arabian  prince,  exercised  the  functions 
of  president.* 


from  above,  human  eflbrti  are  of  no  avail  against 
me.'*(42) 

(42)  It  is  necesiary  here  to  caution  the  Ameri- 
can reader  against  placing  implicit  belief  in  the 
authenticinr  of  this  and  oUier  proclamations  attri- 
buted to  Napoleon  by  British  writers.  On  no 
subject  lias  so  much  misOike  existed  as  in  regard 
to  his  conduct  in  Egypt.  Many  charges  which 
were  made  against  him  m  English  books  nave  since 
been  proved  to  be  unfounded ;  and  the  gross  na^ 
tore  of  these  falsehoods  is  calculated  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  many  other  assertions,  which  have 
not  been  positively  disproved. 

*  The  system  of  ^vemment  for  the  provinces 
was  comprehended  m  the  following  orders : — 
"  Head-quartert,  Cairo,  9lh  Tkermidor,  Year^ 
^  (27lA  July,  1798.) 

"  Article  I.  There  shall  be  in  each  province 
of  Egypt,  a  divan,  composed  of  seven  persons, 
chargea  to  watch  over  the  inte!«8ts  of  the  province, 
to  in&rra  me  of  every  grievance,  to  prevent  the 
contests  which  arise  between  the  different  villages, 
to  keep  a  steady  eye  over  die  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious, to  punish  them  by  calling  in  a  militaiy  force 
under  the  French  commander,  and  to  enlighten 
the  people  as  often  as  it  shall  be  found  requisite. 

«  Article  IT.  There  shall  be  in  each  province 
an  aga  of  the  Janissaries,  who  shall  constantlv 
reside  with  the  French  oonunandaiit  He  shall 
have  with  him  a  company  of  armed  men,  natives 
of  the  country,  with  whom  he  shall  proceed, 
whenever  his  services  may  be  necenary,  to  main- 
tain good  Older,  and  to  keep  every  one  m  tranquil- 
Uly  and  obedience. 
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To  impress  the  Egyptians  yrith  a  high 
idea  of  tne  power  aod  importance  of  their 
new  masters,  the  anniversary  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic  was  celebrated  at 
Cairo  with  uncommon  splendour.  At  this 
festival  the  native  spectators  were  gratified 
with  the  appearance  of  an  Arabian  sentence 
in  honour  of  the  prophet,*  and  the  ceremo- 
ny was  concluded  with  races,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  games,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  superb  illumination,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  Cairo.  In 
imitation  of  the  Turkish  governors  and  the 
ancient  kings,  Bonaparte  also  assisted  at 
the  annual  ceremony  which  takes  place  at 
the  opening  of  the  ^ile,  on  which  occasion 
he  bestow^  alms  upon  the  poor,  and  in- 
vited the  principal  inhabitants  to  a  splendid 
entertainment. 

But  the  deeply-rooted  hostility  of  the 
Turks  to  the  invaders  was  not  to  be  over- 
come, either  by  the  hypocrisy  of  Bonaparte 
and  his  followers,  or  by  all  the  blandish- 
ments and  parade  of  which  they  were  mas- 
ters ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  grand  seignior 
determined  to  avenge  the  outrage  commit- 
ted on  his  dominions,  and  given  orders  to 
expedite  a  firman  against  the  infidels,  than 
the  capital  of  Egypt  became  suddenly  dis- 
affected, and  a  new  and  untried  species  of 
danger  was  about  to  be  experienced  from  a 
conspiracy  formed  in  a  city,  the  population 
of  which  has  been  estimated  at  half  a  mil- 
lion.(43} 

The  insurgents,  instigated  by  their  priests, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  expatriated  beys, 
having  assembled  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st  of  October,  1798,  exhibited  many 
unequivocal  marks  of  discontent.  Gene- 
ral Dupuy,  the  commandant  of  the  city, 
who  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  to  disperse  the  malcontents,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  number  of  the  rioters,  and  seve- 
ral ofiScers  shared  the  same  fate.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, orders  were  given  to  beat  the  gent" 
rale  /  on  which,  the  French  troops  flew  to 
arms,  and  forming  in  moveable  columns, 

**  Article  III.  There  shall  be  in  every  province 
an  intendant,  charsed  with  the  collection  of  the 
JUtn  and  the  Saddaur ;  and  generally  of  all  the 
revenues,  which  belonged  heretofore  to  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  which  appertain  at  present  to  the  re- 
public ;  he  shall  have  with  him  the  necesrary 
number  of  agents. 

**  Article  IV.  There  shall  always  be  with  the  said 
intendant,  a  French  axent,  for  tae  purpose  of  cor- 
responding with  the  administrator  of  finances,  and 
ensuring  the  execution  of  such  orders  as  he  may 
receive,  and  for  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  system  of  administration. 

(Signed)       "  BONAPARTE." 

*  **  There  is  no  God  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
it  his  prophet." 

(43)  Volney  estimates  the  population  at  only 
one-half  of  thM  number.-~1\ateU  m  Egypt,  voL  i. 
D.S37.     • 


they  marched  against  the  insurgenu  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery  in  their  tniio. 
The  moscjues,  where  the  disaffected  had 
taken  their  stations,  and  from  which  a  gal- 
ling^ re  was  directed  against  the  soldiery, 
were  soon  forced,  when  a  terrible  combat 
ensued,  in  which  the  force  and  intrepidity 
of  the  French  were  heightened  by  feelings 
of  indignation.  Cannon,  placed  on  the  cita- 
del, and  on  several  of  the  adjoining  emi- 
nences, were  discharged  against  the  town, 
and  the  great  mosque,  and  other  stations  of 
the  insurgents,  were  burned,  while  those 
who  escaped  from  the  flames  perished 
either  by  the  bullet  or  the  bayonet.  These 
sangninary  scenes  continued  throoghoot 
the  whole  of  the  31st  and  32d  of  October, 
and  order  was  not  restored  till  the  99d, 
when  the  cherifs  and  principal  reaidenla 
supplicated  the  clemency  of  Bonaparte,  and 
obtained  a  general  pardon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dessaiz  was  employ- 
ed, in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  arduous  undertak- 
ing of  expelling  Af  urad  Bey  from  the  Said. 
After  sailing  on  the  Nile  for  a  considerable 
distance,  the  French  general  arrived  at  Siut, 
but  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes  dispersed  at 
his  approach.  At  length,  he  came  up  with 
the  main  body  at  Sedimen,  consisting  of 
about  three  thousand  Mamelukes,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  Arabs.  On  the  16th 
of  October,  at  sunrise,  the  French  troops, 
formed  into  a  square  column,  and  flanked 
by  platoons,  advanced  along  the  verge  of 
the  inundation,  which,  at  that  time,  flowed 
from  the  Nile.  Murad  Bey,  not  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  ordered  his  troops  to  ad- 
vance and  surround  the  division  of  the  ene- 
my ;  on  every  side,  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  musketry  and  field-pieces  of  the 
French,  when  the  most  intrepid  of  the 
Mamelukes,  despairing  of  breaking  the  di- 
vision, rushed  with  great  fury  upon  one  of 
the  platoons  on  the  flank;  but  here  again, 
finding:  their  efforts  to  be  unavailing,  num- 
bers of  them  advanced  to  the  very  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  flung  at  the  French  sol- 
diers those  arms  with  which  they  had  so 
fireouently  endeavoured  in  vain  to  penetrate 
their  iron  rampart.  The  ground  was  in  a 
moment  covered  with  sabres,  pistols,  iaoees, 
and  carbines;  while  multitudes  of  the 
heroes,  by  whom  they  were  so  lately  wield- 
ed, fell  in  the  unequal  combat.  At  this 
moment,  fresh  detachments  of  Mamelukes 
advanced  to  the  field  of  action,  and  perlbrm- 
ed  prodigies  of  valour,  fighting  the  enemy 
man  to  man.  Mnrad,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  degree  of 
skill  that  bespoke  the  warrior,  having 
crowned  the  adjacent  hills  with  cannon, 
immediately  unmasked  his  batteries,  and 
opened  a  destructive  fire:  on  ihisDessaix, 
conscious  that  a  retreat  to  his  boats  would 
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force  him  to  abandon  his  wounded,  and 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  ordered  a  charge 
to  be  beaten,  and  directing  his  fire  against 
the  battery,  he  attacked  and  carried  it  with 
the  bayonet.  No  sooner  had  the  French 
become  masters  of  the  heights  and  the  ar- 
tilterr,  than  they  in  their  torn  began  a  can- 
nonade, which  soon  dispersed  their  adversa- 
ries, who  left  three  beys,  several  kiachefs, 
and  a  vast  number  of  IVlamelukes  and  Arabs 
stretched  on  the  field  of  battle.  Murad 
Bey,  abandoned  by  the  Arabs,  but  still  fol- 
lowed by  his  faithful  Mamelukes,  now  re- 
tired for  a  time  into  the  province  of  Fai- 
onm,  where  he  sallied  out,  at  intervals,  to 
attack  the  advanced  posts,  or  dispute  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  French.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  French  general 
received  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand 
horse,  under  the  command  of  General  Da- 
Touat,  than  he  followed  the  furtive  bey 
through  the  provinces  of  the  Said ;  while 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  ardour  of 
the  pursuit,  found  means  to  send  couriers 
to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Jedda  and 
Yambo,  invitins  them  to  assist  in  extermi- 
natin?  **•  a  handful  of  infidels,  who  had  in- 
vaded EgjTpt  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  religion  of  Mahomet.'  But  the  French 
being  incessant  and  indefatigable  in  their 
pursuit,  Murad,  Hassan,  Soliman,  and  eight 
other  beys,  ])erceivinff  that  their  Mame- 
lukes were  killed,  ana  that  the  Arabs  de- 
serted daily,  were  under  the  necessity  at 
lenfftb  of  withdrawing  beyond  the  cataracts. 

While  Dessaix  thus  earned  the  terror 
of  the  French  arms  to  the  confines  of  Ethi- 
opia, D'jeziar,  Pacha  of  Syria,  encouraged 
by  the  Turks,  seized  on  the  fort  of  El 
Arisch,  and  made  preparations  to  invade 
Lower  Egypt;  Alexandria  was  also  block- 
aded by  the  British,  and  threatened  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  a  siej^e  by  the  Otto- 
man fleet  and  army ;  on  which^  Bonaparte, 
with  his  usual  activity,  determined  to  avert 
the  dangers  that  threatened  his  new  con- 
quests, and  resolved,  by  carrying  the  war 
into  Syria,  to  render  the  enemy's  country 
the  scene  of  military  operations. 

Achmet,  Pacha  el  D'jezzar,  at  this  pe- 
riod governed  Syria,  under  a  nominal  sub- 
jection to  the  Ottoman  Porte^  the  autho- 
rity of  which  he  soon  afterwards  disavow- 
ed. This  singular  man,  whose^name.  El 
D'jezzar,  the  Uuicker,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  ferocity  of  his  disposition,  appears  to 
have  equalled  any  of  the  most  celebrated 
tyrants  of  antiquity.*  But  D'jezzar  was 
not  deficient  in  policy:  perceiving  that  a 
European  nation,  which  avowedly  carried 
on  war  for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  had 

*  See  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  Irom 
1792  to  1796,  by  M.  VV.  G.  Brown. 
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seized  upon  Egypt,  he  dreaded  the  vicxnity 
of  such  a  formidable  people,  who  might  ex- 
tend their  conquest  into  the  east,  and  by 
means  of  a  successful  incursion,  seize  on 
his  dominions.  He  accordingly  solicited 
succours  on  one  hand  from  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  while  on  the  other  he  grant- 
ed assistance  to  the  Mamelukes.  At  the 
same  time,  he  established  magazines  at 
Gaza,  fortified  El  Arisch,  on  the  confines 
of  Egypt,  and  supplied  it  with  a  garrison 
of  two  thpusand  men. 

Bonaparte,  conceiving  it  to  be  in  vain  to 
negotiate  with  the  pacha,  determined  to 
march  against  him  in  person ;  and  accord- 
ingly collected  a  body  of  troops  for  that 
purpose,  with  equal  secrecy  and  despatch. 
Having  assembled  his  army,  consisting  of 
five  divisions,  under  Kleber,  Re^nier, 
Lannes,  Bon,  and  Murat,  he  appointed 
Daumartin  to  command  the  artillery,  and 
General  Cafiarelli  to  superintend  the  end* 
neers ;  after  which,  he  gnre  orders  for  the 
troops,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  cho- 
sen men,  to  commence  their  march.* 

During  the  expedition  into  Syria,  the 
command  of  the  province  of  Cairo  was 
committed  to  General  Dugna ;  and  the 
command  of  Rosetta  to  General  Menou; 
to  Adjutant-general  Almeyrac  was  confided 
the  duty  of  strengthening  the  fortifications 
of  Damietta;  and  to  General  Marmont  the 
defence  of  Alexandria;  while  General 
Dessaix  remained  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  con- 
tend agrainst  the  refractory  beys.  At  the 
same  time.  Rear-admiral  Peree  was  in- 
structed to  embark  the  necessary  battering 
cannon  on  board  of  three  frigates,  for  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  of  the  Syrian  car 
pital ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  he  was 
ordered  to  appear  before  Jaffa,  and  to  keep 
up  a  communication  with  the  army. 

General  Regnier,  who  led  ^he  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  army  against  Syria, 
arrived  on  Uie  8th  of  February  at  the  grove 
of  palm-trees,  near  to  the  sea,  and  in  front 
of  El  Arisch.  Notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tageous situation  of  the  place,  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  the 
village  was  carried  by  the  bayonet,  and 
the  enemy  retired  into  the  fort  with  so 
much  precipitation,  as  to  exclude  aboat 
three  hundred  men,  who  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
who  were  escorting  a  convoy  of  provisions 
for  El  Arisch,  ad^nced  and  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  eminences,  within  naif  a  lea|rue 
of  that  place ;  but  Regnier,  on  the  arrival 
of  part  of  Kleber's  division,  scaled  the 

**  General  Berthier*8  letter  to  the  minister  at  war 
dated  Alexandria,  11th  Thermidor. 
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heights  occapied  by  the  Mamelukes,  rushed 
into  their  camp,  killed  a  great  number  of 
them,  among  whom  were  two  beys  and 
some  kiachefs,  and  seized  on  the  greater 
part  of  their  baggage,  provisions,  ammu- 
nition, horses,  and  camels.  Immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief 
from  Cairo,  he  ordered  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  castle  of  El  Arisch  to  be  cannon- 
aded, and  the  place  to  be  summoned  the 
moment  a  breach  was  effected.  AfWr  some 
time  spent  in  negotiation,  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  hundred  men,  consented 
to  surrender,  on  the  25th  of  February,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to 
Bagdad;  except  a  body  of  Maugrabins, 
who  agreed  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
France. 

After  traversing  many  leagues  of  an  arid 
desert,  during  which  they  were  exposed  to 
all  the  horrors  of  extreme  thirst,  the  French 
army  arrived  at  Gaza  on  the  28th,  and  took 
possession  of  that  place  without  opposition. 
Here  they  found  a  large  and  seasonable 
supply  of  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
some  cannon,  which  enabled  them,  after 
establishing  a  divan,  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal Turks,  to  march  directly  for  Jaffa,  the 
Joppa  of  ancient  days.  On  reconnoitering 
the  town,  the  south  front  was  selected  for 
the  attack.  During  the  night,  the  trenches 
were  opened,  and  three  batteries  establish- 
ed ;  one  to  effect  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
the  other  two  to  enfilade  the  square  tower, 
while  a  fourth,  by  way  of  diversion,  was 
erected  on  the  north  side.  On  the  5th  of 
March  the  garrison  made  two  sorties,  but 
were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 
On  the  6th,  at  daybreak,  the  cannonade 
commenced,  and  at  four  o*clock  the  breach 
was  deemed  practicable.  An  assault  was 
now  ordered,  and  the  carabineers,  under 
General  Rambaud,  were  the  first  to  ad- 
vance. The  chasseurs  followed,  and  mount- 
ing the  breach  under  the  fire  of  some 
flanking  batteries,  they  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  square  tower.  The  division  of 
General  Lannes,  following  up  the  artillery, 
drove  the  Mamelukes  from  roof  to  roof, 
and  from  street  to  street,  and  in  a  short 
time  gained  possession  of  the  two  forts ; 
while  the  division  of  General  Bond,  which 
had  been  engaged  in  making  false  attacks, 
now  entered  the  town  near  the  fort.  The 
ffarrison,  which  consisted  of  about  twelve 
hundred  Turkish  eunners,  and  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  Maugrabins  or  Ar- 
nauts,  continued  to  defend  themselves  des- 
perately, and  refusing  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  were  put  to  the  sword.*    But  Bona- 


I  parte,  with  his  usual  policy,  spared  ihe 
lives  of  three  hundred  Egyptians,  whom 
he  sent  back  to  their  families,  that  thej 
might  at  the  same  time  proclaim  his  vie- 


very  difierent  rep 


*  Such  is  the  account  of  the  san^oinary  Kenes 
which  attended  the  fall  of  Jaffa  given  by  Gene- 
ral Berthier,  in  his  '*  Relation  des  Campaffnes  du 
General  Bonaparte  en  Egypte  et  en  Syne  r  but  a 


very  ditterent  repreeenuuon  is  made  of  the  &ct 
by  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  in  his  Miaaory  of 
the  British  Erpedition  to  Egypt,  pagee  72-4,  and 
impartiality  requires  that  tiie  substance  of  ibe 
counter-statement  should  be  here  inserted : — 

**  Bonaparte  having  carried  the  towTi  of  Js& 
by  assault,"  says  Sir  liobert  Wilson,  •*  many  of  the 
garrison  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  greater 
part  flying  into  the  mosques,  and  implonng  merey 
from  their  pursuers,  were  granted  their  lives. 

'*  Three  days  afterwards,  Bonaparte,  who  had 
expressed  much  resenunent  at  the  coropassiao 
manifested  by  his  troops,  and  determined  to  reliere 
himself  from  the  maintenance  and  care  of  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners,  ordered  ihem  la 
be  marched  to  a  rising  ground  near  Jafla;  where 
a  division  of  Frencn  infantry  formed  agaimt 
t}iem.  When  the  Turks  had  entered  into  their 
fatal  alignment,  and  the  mournful  preparations 
were  completed,  the  signal  gun  fired :  Tollei^  of 
musketry  and  grape  instantly  p4ayed  against 
them ;  and  Bonaparte,  who  had  neen  reganling 
the  scene  thruugh  a  telescope,  when  he  saw  the 
smoke  ascending,  could  not  restrain  bis  joy,  but 
broke  oat  into  exclamations  of  approval." 

"Their  bones,"  adds  Sir  Robert,  ** still  lie  in 
heaps,  and  are  shown  to  every  traveller  ivho  ar- 
rives; nor  can  they  be  confounded  with  thoee 
who  perished  in  the  assault,  since  this  field  of 
butchery  lies  a  mile  from  the  town/* 

On  this  {)oint  Sir  W.  S.  Smith,  in  an  official 
communication  addressed  to  Admiral  Lord  Nel- 
son, from  on  board  the  Tigre,  at  anchor  off*  Jaflis, 
dated  May  30, 1799.  says,  **  The  measure  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  French  army  seems  to  have  been 
niled  by  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  at 
Jaffa,  in  cold  blood,  three  days  after  their  capture." 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  the  pablication  quoted 
above,  at  pages  74  and  75,  records  another  deed 
of  blood,  at  which  the  mind  revolts  with  horror, 
and  which,  from  its  repugnance  to  every  feeling 
of  our  nature,  can  obtain  credit  only  apon  the 
strongest  evidence : — 

*'  Kmaperte."  says  Sir  Robert,  «*  findioqf  dut  his 
hospitfils  at  Jaflii  were  crowded  with  sick,  sent 
for  a  phjTsician,  whose  name  should  be  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold,  but  which,  from  weight}'  rea- 
sons, cannot  m  here  inserted  :  on  his  arrival  he 
entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  htm,  i«« 
specting  the  danger  of  contagion,  concluding  at 
last  with  the  remark,  that  something  most  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  the  destructicn 
ot  the  sick  at  present  in  the  hospital  was  the  only 
measure  that  oould  be  adopted.  The  physician, 
alarmed  at  the  proposal,  bold  in  the  confidence  of 
virtue  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  remonstrated 
vehemently,  representing  the  cruelty  as  well  as 
the  atroci^  of  such  a  murder;  but  finding  that 
Bonaparte  dersevered  and*  menaced,  he  indig- 
nantly left  toe  tent,  with  this  memorable  oboerva- 
tion :— '  Neitfier  my  principles,  nor  the  charsdar 
of  my  profession,  will  allow  me  to  berome  a 
human  butcher;  and,  general,  if  such  qoalities 
as  you  insinuate  are  necessary  to  form  a  great 
man,  I  thank  my  God  that  I  do  not  possess  them.* 
"Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
object  by  moral  oonaideratioas :  he  persevered,  and 
found  an  apothecary  who  (dreading  the  weight  ot 
power,  but  who  since  has  made  an  atonement  to 
nis  mind  by  unequivocally  confessing  the  Act) 
consented  to  become  his  agent,  and  to  admini«er 
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tories  and  his  clemencv!  The  French, 
now  become  masters  of  the  city  and  the 
forts,  found  in  this  place  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  fifteen  small  trading  vessels  at 
anchor  in  the  port. 


pounn  ID  the  sick.  Opium  at  night  was  distributed 
in  gnoifying  food,  the  wretched  unsuspecting 
Tictims  banic|ueled,  and  in  a  few  hours  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  soldiexi,  who  had  suffered  so 
much  Sar  their  country,  perished  thus  miserably 
by  the  order  of  its  idoL" 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  adds,  that "  there  are  records 
which  remain,  and  which  in  due  season  will  be 
produced.'*  When  those  records  appear,  the  world 
will  perhaps  sive  credit  to  the  horrible  narratives 
they  are  produced  to  substantiate ;  but  candour 
demands  the  remark,  that  twelve  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  charges  were  first  exhibited, 
and  although  within  tlut  period  Bonaparte  has 
IbUen  fmm  the  elevation  of  the  imperial  purple 
lo  the  rank  of  a  powerless  eiile,  yet  the  corrobo- 
rating records  alluded  to  by  Sir  Robert  have 
never  yet  been  produced.  One  of  the  charges  here 
preferred  by  Sir  R.  Wilson  against  Bonaparte,  de- 
rives considerable  weight  from  the  letter  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  written  on  the  spot,  and  published 
at  the  short  distance  of  two  months  from  the  date 
of  the  alleged  murders.  But  the  other,  and  if  pos- 
sible the  more  enormous  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
the  French  genenl,  appears  to  be  completely  re- 
futed by  Dr.  Desgenettes,  the  physician-general 
Umself,  the  perMm  alluded  to  as  having  received 
the  order  to  poison  the  troops,  and  which,  accord- 
ing lu  Sir  Robert,  he  refused  to  execute :  that  phy- 
sician, in  his  Hisioire  MedicaU  de  rArmeetTOnent, 
at  pages  49  and  50,  expressly  declares,  '*  That  the 
^nerai-in-chief  showed  the  utmost  attention  and 
tenderness  to  the  soldiers  afflicted  with  the  plague, 
visited  them  in  person  while  confined  by  that 
dnadful  malady,  and  even  assisted  in  the  most 
menial  ofHces  for  their  relier*(44) 

(44)  Perhaps  none  of  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  have 
excited  more  odium  than  those  whirh  were  origi- 
nally made  public  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  af- 
terwards circulated  with  great  eagerness  by  the 
British  writers.  The  downfal  of  that  monarch, 
however,  instead  of  enabling  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
to  prove,  as  he  promised,  the  correctness  of  these 
■tatements,  has  afforded  means  which  mi^ht  not 
otherwise  have  been  obtained,  of  exculpating  him 
in  a  great  measure  from  blame.  The  first  charge 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  that  of  murdering 
his  Turkish  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  to  the  numl^er 
of  3,800.  The  facts,  as  the>r  were  related  by  Na- 
poleon himself,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Warden, 
were  in  substance  these :— After  the  capitulation 
of  FH  Arii<ch.  a  great  number  of  the  garrison  were 
released  on  their  erigaging  to  return  quietly  to 
their  homes,  and  the  French  army  then  proceeded 
towards  Jaffa,  which  they  carried  by  storm,  and 
the  race  of  the  French  soldiery  being  greatly 
excited  in  consequence  of  some  inhuman  acts  of 
their  enemies,  many  of  the  garrison  were  put  to 
the  sword.  Early  the  next  day,  Napoleon  was 
informed  that  four  hundred  of  the  garrison  of  El 
Ariaeh  were  found  among  the  prisoners,  and  the 
fiiei  being  indisputably  proved,  they  were  drawn 
out  and  immediately  snot  The  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon in  this  act  was  strictly  in  consonance  with  the 
rules  of  civilised  war&re,  although  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  me«iures  less  severe  would  not 
have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  punishment. 
The  other  charge,  that  of  poisoning  a  large  body 
af  his  o^n  troops,  is  refuted  in  a  still  more  satis- 


At  Jaffa,  as  at  all  other  places  of  import- 
ance in  his  route,  Bonaparte  constituted  a 
divan  of  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the 
French  interest,  and  after  appointing;  Adju- 
tant-general Gressier  to  Uie  command  of  the 

factory  manner.  We  shall  here  use  his  own 
words.  **  On  raising  the  sie^e  of  St.  Jean  d' Acre, 
the  ani^y  retired  upon  JaffiL  The  occupation  of 
this  town  for  any  len^  of  time  was  totally  im 
practicable,  from  the  force  that  Jegga  Nachas  war 
enabled  to  bring  forward.  The  sicK  and  wounded 
were  numerous ;  and  their  removal  was  my  first 
consideration.  Carriages,  the  most  convenient 
that  could  be  formed,  were  appropriated  to  the 
purpose.  Some  of  them  were  sent  by  v^-ater  to 
Damietta,  and  the  rest  were  accommodated  in  the 
best  possible  manner  to  accompany  their  comrades 
in  their  march  through  the  desert  Seven  men, 
however,  occupied  a  Quarantine  hospital,  who 
were  infected  oy  the  plague,  whose  report  was 
made  me  by  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff  (I  think 
it  was  Desgenettes).  He  further  added,  that  the 
disease  had  gained  such  a  state  of  malignancy, 
there  was  not  the  least  probability  of  their  con- 
tinuing alive  beyond  forty-eight  hours.**  I*  here 
exclaimed,  in  a  dubious  tone,  seven !  and  immedi- 
ately asked  whether  I  was  to  understand  that 
there  were  no  more  than  seven.  "I  perceive," 
he  replied,  "  that  you  have  heard  a  dinerent  ac- 
count" Most  assuredly,  general.  Sir  R.  Wilebn 
states,  fifly-seven  or  sevenj^-seven ;  and  (speak- 
ing more  collectively)  your  whole  sick  and  wound- 
ed. He  then  proceeded :— '« The  Turks  were  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  and  their  cruelty  proverbial 
among  my  army.  Their  practice  of  mutilating 
and  bcu'^rously  treating  their  Christian  prisoners, 
in  particular,  was  well  known  omong  my  troops, 
ana  had  an  influence  on  my  mind  and  amdiict ; 
and  I  do  affirm  that  there  were  only  seven  suffer^ 
ers  whom  circumstances  compelled  me  to  leave, 
as  short-lived  sufferers,  at  Jafia.  They  were  in 
thatstate  of  disease  which  rendered  their  removal 
utterly  impracticable,  exclusive  or  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  disease  among  the  healthy  troops. 
Situated  as  I  was,  I  could  not  place  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  English ;  I  tlierefore  desired 
to  see  the  senior  medicafofflcer,  and  observing  to 
him  that  the  afflictions  of  their  disease  would  be 
cruelly  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Turks 
towards  mem,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  conti- 
nue in  possession  of  the  town,  I  desired  him  to 
give  me  his  best  advice  on  the  occasion.  I  said, 
tell  me  what  is  to  be  done?  He  hesitated  some 
time,  and  then  repeated,  that  thet^e  men,  who 
were  the  objects  of  my  very  painful  solicitude, 
could  not  survive  forty-eight  houn.    I  then  sug- 

Eested  (what  appeared  to  be  his  opinion,  thou^ 
e  might  not  choose  to  declare,  but  await  with 
trembling  hope  to  receive  it  from  me)  the  propri- 
ety, because  1  felt  it  would  be  humanity,  to  shorten 
the  sufferings  of  these  seven  men  by  administer* 
ing  optum.  Such  a  relief,  I  added,  in  a  similar 
situation,  I  should  anxiously  solicit  for  myself! 
But,  rather  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  propo- 
sition was  opposed,  and  consequently  abandoned 
I  accordingly  halted  the  army  one  day  longer 
than  I  intended,  and,  on  my  quitting  Jafla,  left  a 
strong  rear-guard,  who  continued  in  that  city  till 
the  third  day.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
an  officer's  report  reached  me  that  the  men  were 
dead."  "Then,  general,"  (I  could  not  resist  ex- 
claiming) *'  no  opium  was  given  T*  The  emphatic 
aiMwer  I  reoefved  waa,  "No,  none!    A  report 

*  Mr.  Warden. 
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place,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
for  Acre.  On  the  15th  of  March,  the 
French  army  observed  a  corps  of  the  ene- 
mVs  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Abdal- 
lah  Pacha,  in  a  strong  position  upon  the 
heights  of  Corsum.  This  corps,  which 
consisted  of  two  thousand  horse,  was  sup- 
ported on  its  left  by  ten  thousand  Turks, 
and  the  object  of  the  pacha  waa  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  &e  invaders  in  their  advance 
to  Acre,  by  forcing;  them  to  engage  among 
the  mountains  and  defiles  of  Naplouz  :  an 
object  which  was  in  some  degree  effected, 
for  the  French  troops,  under  General  Lan- 
nes,  impelled  by  their  ardour,  pursued  the 
enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  they  were  recalled  repeatedly  by 
their  general,  and  at  length  retreated  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  Naplouzians.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Bon 
and  Kleber^  formed  into  squares,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  seeK  their  safety  in 
tliffht. 

The  French  army,  pursuing  their  march 
by  Cflpsarea,  crossed  the  river  which  runs 
within  two  thousand  yards  of  the  walls  of 
Acre,  on  the  night  of  the  17th;  but  on 
ascending  the  heifhts  on  the  fo11owin£ 
morning,  they  beheld  the  town  prepared 
for  a  siege,  and  to  their  no  small  chagrin 
and  astonishment,  discerned  the  colours  of 
Great  Britain  flying  in  the  harbour. 

St.  Jean  D*Acre,  so  celebrated  during 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  at  this  moment 
contained  within  its  walls  two  singular  men, 
who,  with  the  romantic  heroism  of  the  days 
of  chivalry,  united  all  the  knowledge  apper- 
taining to  the  modern  art  of  war-~Sir  W. 
Sidney  Smith,  a  British  naval  officer,  of 
distinguished  enterprise,  and  Colonel  Phil- 
lippeaux,  an  emig^rant  officer  of  engineers, 
a  schoolfellow  and  early  companion  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief.  After  rescu- 
ing his  friend,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  from  bond- 
affe  in  the  Temple,  and  restoring  him  to 
liberty  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  Phillip- 
peauoc  had  accompanied  him  in  a  small 
squadron  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
and  afler  cruising  with  the  commodore  in 
the  Levant,  had  embarked  for  Syria,  to  em- 
was  brouxht  me  that  the  men  died  be/ore  the 
rea^guara  had  evacuated  the  city/**  To  thia 
clear  and  convincing  explanation  it  might  be 
added,  if  neoenafy,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  who  visited  Jaffii  a  year  or  two 
after  the  circumstance  is  said  to  have  taken  place, 
affirms,  that  nithoueh  the  Turks  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  irritated  against  the  French,  he  never 
heard  this  accusation  even  hinted  at ;  and  adds, 
with  greot  propriety,  if  so  eitraordinarv  on  event 
as  the  muraer  of  such  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
by  their  own  goneml  had  occurred  there,  some 
traces  or  recoUection  of  it  would  have  been  sub- 
sisting. 

*  Warden's  Letters  from  St.  Helena. 


ploy  his  talents  as  an  engineer,  and  aflbrd 
assistance  to  the  intimidated  pacha. 

-  On  the  19th  of  March,  Generals  D^n- 
martin  and  CafTarellireconnoitered  the  fortr 
ress  of  Acre,  and  it  was  then  determined 
to  attack  the  front  of  the  salient  angle  to 
the  eastward.  On  the  30th,  the  trenches 
were  opened  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  from  the  w^all,  and  advantage  waa 
taken  of  the  garden  enclosures,  the  fosse  of 
the  old  town,  and  an  aqueduct  that  crossed 
the  glacis  in  their  formation ;  but  as  the  be- 
sieorers  were  deficient  in  heavy  artillery, 
and  could  furnish  their  batteries  only  with 
eight  and  twelve  pounders,  and  mortars  of 
five  inches,  the  impression  made  by  them 
was  neither  sudden  nor  formidable. 

On  the  day  the  trenches  were  opened, 
the  garrison  made  a  spirited  sortie,  but 
weHre  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  forced 
to  retire  with  precipitation  within  the  walls. 
As  the  tower,  asainst  which  the  princi- 
pal attack  was  directed  •  appeared  to  be 
pierced  towards  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of 
April,  and  the  counterscarp  was  supposed 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  mine  which  had  been 
sprung,  the  troops  demanded  and  obtained 
leave  to  advance  to  storm  the  fortress.  It 
soon,  however,  became  evident,  that  little 
pains  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  works ;  for,  on  rushing  forward, 
it  was  discovered,  that  a  ditch  of  fifteen  feet 
was  to  be  passed,  while  the  counterscarp 
was  almost  untouched,  and  the  breach, 
which  was  not  large,  had  been  efifected  up* 
wards  of  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
works.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
a  body  of  grenadiers,  headed  by  Mailly,an 
officer  of  the  staflf,  descended  into  the  ditch, 
and  attempted  to  scale  the  wall ;  but  their 
leader  was  shot,  and  it  being  discovered 
that  the  only  eflfect  produced  by  the  late  ex- 
plosion was  a  small  opening  in  the  glacis, 
nothing  could  be  achieved.  The  garrison 
was  at  first  seized  with  terror,  and  many  of 
the  Turkish  soldiers  ran  towards  the  har- 
bour, but  no  sooner  did  they  discover  that 
the  opening  in  the  wall  was  several  feet 
above  the  rubbish,  than  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  showered  down  stones,  gre- 
nades, and  combustibles  upon  the  assail- 
ants, who  were  obliged  to  retire,  after 
losin?  two  adjutant-generals,  Escale  and 
Laugier,  and  a  great  number  of  men.  This 
event  afforded  so  much  encouragement  to 
the  troops  of  the  pacha,  that  on  the  5th  they 
made  another  sally,  in  which  they  killed 
Detroye,  chefdt  brigadty  and  several  others 
of  the  besiegers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  sguadron 
discovered,  in  the  neighbournood  of  Mount 
Caroiel,  a  corvette  and  nine  sail  of  gun- 
boats, laden  with  artillery  and  ammunition, 
intended  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Acre. 
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Seven  vessels  belongings  to  this  flotilla, 
containing  all  the  battering  train,  were  caj>- 
tared ;  and  this  fortunate  incident  contri 
buted  greaiiy  to  save  the  city,  no  intelli- 
gence Tiaving  been  received  bjr  the  French 
army  of  the  three  frigates  which  had  sail- 
ed from  Alexandria  for  Jaffa. 

At  this  period  of  the  siese,  D^jezzar  dis- 
rersed  his  firmans  among  theNaplouzians, 
as  well  as  into  the  towns  in  the  Said,  re- 
questing the  true  believers  to  rise  and  to 
overwhelm  the  infidels. 

The  British  squadron,  which  had  been 
driven  from  the  unsheltered  anchorage  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  by  the  equinoctial  gales, 
bad  no  sooner  resumed  its  station,  than 
another  sortie  was  determined  upon,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  a  mine  made  by  the 
enemy  below  the  tower.  In  this  operation, 
undertaken  on  the  7th,  the  British  marines 
and  seamen  were  to  force  their  way  into 
the  mine,  while  the  Turkish  troops  attack- 
ed the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  right  and 
leA.  The  sally  was  made  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  just  before  daylight;  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wnght,  who  commanded  the  sea- 
men-pioneers, notwithstanding  he  received 
two  shots  in  his  right  arm  as  ne  advanced, 
entered  the  mine  with  the  pikemen,  and 
proceeded  to  the  bottom  of  it,  where  he  veri- 
fied its  direction,  and  by  pulling  down  the 
supporters,  destroyed  all  that  could  be  de- 
stroyed in  its  present  state ;  Colonel  Dou- 
glas supported  the  seamen  in  this  service 
with  distinguished  gallantry,  and  brought 
off  Lieutenant  Wright,  who  had  scarcely 
strength  lef^  to  get  out  of  the  enemy's 
trenches,  from  which  they  were  not  dis- 
lodged. In  this  gallant  enterprise.  Major 
Oldfield,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
marines  from  the  Theseus  had  been  con- 
fided, was  mortally  wounded,  and  made  pri- 
soner bj  the  French. 

But  It  was  not  with  Acre  alone  that 
Bonaparte  had  to  contend  :  all  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  were  ia  arms,  and  the 
Samaritan  Arabs  evinced  so  much  daring 
as  to  make  incursions  even  into  his  camp. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  despatched 
first  the  eeneral  of  brigade,  Junot,  and  af- 
terwards Kleber,  against  the  enemy,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  drive  across  the  Jor- 
dan. Finding  that  the  troops  already  sent 
from  the  main  army,  strengthened  as  they 
had  been  by  one  thousand  infantry,  were 
^till  insufficient  to  crush  i\m  native  force 
Srought  into  the  field,  Bonaparte  determin- 
ed to  proceed  asainst  the  enemy  in  person. 
Having  repaired  through  Fouli,  along  the 
Jefiles  of  the  mountains,  he  perceived  on 
the  16th  Kleber's  division,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  Frenchmen,  fighting  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  nearly  encircled 
2P 


by  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  horse.* 
rhe  commander-in-chief  immediately  form- 
ed his  infantry  and  cavalry  into  three 
squares,  with  a  design  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat towards  Jennin,  where  their  maga- 
zines were  established,  and  to  drive  them 
before  him  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  on 
the  banks  of  which  they  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  Murat.  For  tliis  purpose,  the 
Adjutant-general  Le  Turq,  with  the  caval- 
ry and  two  nieces  of  cannon,  was  detached 
against  the  Mamelukes,  whom  he  descried 
at  some  distance,  while  General  Rampou 
was  ordered  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank, 
and  General  Vial  to  intercept  them  in  their 
flight. 

No  sooner  had  Kleber  received  intima^ 
tion,  by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve-pounder, 
that  he  was  about  to  be  succoured,  than  he 
immediately  attacked  and  carried  the  toWn 
of  Fouli  with  the  bayonet ;  he  then  charged 
the  cavalry,  which  had  already  been  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  French  horse  under 
Rampon,  and  obliged  them,  after  experience* 
ing  much  loss,  to  retire  behind  Mount  Ta* 
bor,  where  a  great  number  were  drowned  in 
the  river  Jordan.  The  result  of  the  battle  of 
Esdren,  or  of  Mount  Tabor,  was  the  dis- 
comfiture of  twenty-five  thousand  cavalry, 
and  ten  thousand  infantry,  by  four  thou- 
sand French  troops  ;f  the  ca})tore  of  all  the 
enemy's  magazines ;  and  their  flight  to  Da- 
mascus, with  a  loss  of  five  thousand  men. 
Nor  could  they  conceive  how,  at  the  same 
moment,  they  could  have  been  defeated  on 
a  line  of  seven^and-twenty  miles,  so  little 
notion  had  they  of  a  combined  operation. 

Bonaparte,  having  burnt  the  Naplouzian 
villages,  and  killed  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  hastened 
to  return  to  the  camp  before  Acre,  and  took 
with  him  his  etai  ma^,  the  division  of 
General  Bon,  and  the  corps  of  cavalry  un- 
der General  Murat. 

The  siege  was  now  pushed  on  with  in- 
creased vigour,  and  the  invaders  at  lengtli 
beheld  the  completion  of  the  mine  destined 
to  destroy  the  tower,  which  had  so  long 
withstood  all  their  efforts ;  but  on  setting 
fire  to  the  mine  on  the  25th,  the  oneration 
was  found  to  be  incomplete.  Although 
one  of  the  angles  was  carried  away,  the 
breach  remained  as  difficult  of  access  as 
before,  and  such  showers  of  burning  mate- 
rials were  poured  down  upon  a  body  of 
grenadiers,  who  were  ordered  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  means  of  communication  between 
the  tower  and  the  other  parts  of  the  fortress, 

*  Relation  des  Campagnes  du  General  Boua- 
ntrte  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  par  le  General  ds 
Divisioo  Mrthier. 

t  General  Berthier. 
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that  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  and 
General  CafTarelli,  and  the  Chtf  dt  battaiU 
Ion  Say,  perished  in  these  enterprises, 
while  General  Veaux,  and  several  other 
officers  of  distinction,  were  dangerously 
wounded. 

The  ffarrisoD,  invigorated  by  the  presence 
of  the  English,  and  defended  by  the  skill 
of  Phillipeaux,  who  unfortunately  soon  af- 
terwards died  of  a  fever  contracted  by  want 
of  rest  and  extraordinary  exertions  in  the 
public  service,  had  by  this  time  erected 
cavaliers,  and  constructed  two  places' of 
arms,  together  with  batteries,  so  contrived 
as  to  flank  the  tower,  and  produce  all  the 
advantage  arising  from  a  cross-fire.  But 
on  the  1st  of  May,  after  many  hours'  heavy 
cannonade  from  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
brought  by  the  enemy  from  Jaffa,  a  fourth 
attempt  was  made  to  mount  the  breach, 
now  much  widened.  The  Tigre  moored  on 
side,  and  the  Theseus  on  the  other,  flanked 
the  town  walls ;  and  the  gun-boats,  launch- 
es, and  other  row  boats  continued  to  flank 
the  enemy's  trenches,  to  their  great  annoy- 
ance, till  at  length  they  were  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attack. 
At  this  time,  though  the  forty-fourth  day 
of  the  siege,  the  garrison  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  themselves  in  a  better  state  of 
defence  than  they  were  on  the  first  day  the 
enemy  opened  their  trenches,  and  the  gal- 
lant defenders  of  Acre  felt  increased  con- 
fidence that  they  should  be  able  to  resist 
every  assault  of  the  besiegers. 

The  enemy,  notwithstanding  their  vari- 
ous repulses,  continued  to  batter  in  abroach 
with  progressive  success,  and  up  to  the  9th 
of  May,  had  made  nine  several  attempts  to 
storm,  but  had  as  oflen  been  beaten  back 
with  immense  slaughter.  In  eflfect,  the 
siege  of  Acre  had  been  one  continued  bat- 
tle ever  since  the  opening  of  the  trenches, 
interrupted  at  short  intervals  by  the  exces- 
sive fatigue  of  every  individual  on  both 
sides. 

The  garrison  had  long  been  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  reinforcement  under  Hassan  Bey, 
who  had  originally  received  orders  to  ad- 
vance a^inst  Alexandria,  but  was  after- 
wards directed  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
Acre.  It  was  not  however  till  the  fifty- 
first  day  of  the  sieee,  that  his  fleet  made  its 
appearance ;  and  the  approach  of  so  much 
additional  strength  was  the  signal  to  Bona- 
parte for  a  most  vigorous  and  persevering 
assault,  in  hopes  to  get  possession  of  the 
town  before  the  reinforcement  could  disem- 
bark. The  constant  fire  of  the  besiegers 
was  suddenly  increased  tenfold,  and  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  the  garrison, 
supported  by  the  fire  of  several  cannon  and 
carronades  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Schoder,  the  master's  mate  of  tho  Theseus, 


Mr.  Jones,  midshipman  of  the  Tigre,  and 
Mr.  Bray,  the  carpenter  of  the  same  ship, 
the  enemy  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  oo 
the  night  of  the  8th  of  May,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  lodgment  in  the  second 
story  of  the  north-east  tower. 
~  Daylight  oq  the  9th  showed  the  French 
standard  unfurled  on  the  outer  angle  of  the 
tower,  and  their  troops  had  covered  them- 
selves in  the  lodgment,  having  constnicted 
two  traverses  across  the  ditch  composed 
of  sand-bags,  and  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
built  in  with  them.  At  this  most  critical 
point  of  the  contest,  Hassan  Bey's  troops, 
though  they  had  advanced  half-way  to- 
wards the  shore,  were  still  in  their  boats. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose  energy  and  ta- 
lents grave  eflest  to  every  operation,  and 
generally  secured  its  success,  landed  the 
boats  on  the  mole,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  crew,  marched  them  to  the 
breach,  each  man  being  armed  witii  a  pike. 
A  heap  of  ruins  between  the  besieged  and 
the  besiegers  served  as  a  breastwork  for 
both ;  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  touched, 
and  the  spear-heads  of  the  standards  lock- 
ed. D'jezzar  Pacha,  hearing  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  on  the  breach,  quitted  his  station, 
where,  according  to  the  ancient  Turkish 
custom,  he  was  sitting  to  reward  such  as 
should  bring  him  the  neads  of  the  enemy, 
and  distributing  cartridges  with  his  own 
hands.  This  **  energetic  old  man,"*  com- 
ing behind  his  British  allies,  pulled  them 
down  with  violence,  saying,  if  any  harm 
happen  to  our  English  friends,  all  will  be 
lost.  The  whole  of  the  reinforcement  be- 
ing now  landed,  the  pacha,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, so  far  subdued  his  jealousy,  as  to 
admit  the  Chifliick  regiment,  of  a  thousand 
men,  into  the  garden  of  his  seraglio.  From 
thence,  a  vigorous  sally  was  made,  with 
an  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
enemy's  third  parallel  or  nearest  trench, 
but  the  Turks  were  uneaual  to  such  a 
movement,  and  they  were  driven  back  into 
the  town  with  loss.  This  sortie,  although 
it  did  not  succeed,  had  the  effect  of  compel- 
ling the  enemy  to  expose  themselves  above 
their  parapets,  and  the  flanking  fire  of  the 
garrison,  aided  by  a  few  hand  grenades 
thrown  by  Mr.  Savage,  midshipman  of  the 
Theseus,  dislodged  them  from  the  tower, 
and  killed  or  dispersed  all  that  remained  at 
that  station.  Still  determined  to  persevere, 
the  enemy  effeitied  a  new  breach  by  an  in- 
cessant fire  directed  to  the  southward,  every 
shot  knocking  down  whole  sheets  of  a  wall 
much  less  solid  than  that  of  the  tower,  on 
which  they  had  expended  so  much  time 
and  ammunition.  The  group  of  French 
generals  and  otcZey-cfe-fom;?,  which  the  shells 


*Sir  Sidney  Smith's  Despatch,  dated   Acn 
May  9, 1799 
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from  the  sixty-eight  pouaders  had  frequett- 
ly  dispersed,  was  now  reassembled  on  an 
eminence,  rendered  famous  bv  the  exploits 
of  an  English  chief,  and  Bonaparte  was 
distinguishable  on  Richard  Cfsur  de  Lion^s 
Mount,  burning  with  rage,  and  indicating, 
by  his  gesticulations,  that  the  attack  was 
to  be  renewed.  A  little  before  dunset,  a 
massive  column  appeared  advancing  to  the 
breach  with  soleii>n  step.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  pacha,  the  breach  was  not  this 
time  defended,  but  a  certain  number  of  the 
enemy  was  let  in,  and  then  closed  upon, 
according  to  the  Turkish  mode  of  war. 
The  column  thus  mounted  the  breach  un- 
molested, and  descended  from  the  rampart 
into  the  pacha's  garden,  where,  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  the  bravest  and  most  advanc- 
ed among  them  lay  headless  corpses,  the 
sabre  in  one  hand,  and  a  dagger  in  the 
other,  provins  more  than  a  match  for  the 
bayonets.  The  survivors,  finding  the  as- 
sault desperate,  hastened  to  sound  a  retreat, 
and  General  Lannes,  who  was  seen  heroi- 
cally encouraging  his  men  to  mount  the 
breach,  was  earned  off  severely  wounded 
by  a  musket-shot.  In  this  ensanguined 
conflict.  General  Rombaud  was  IuIIm,  and 
on  the  same  day,  General  Bon  received  a 
mortal  wound,  of  which  he  soon  afterwards 
expired.  Thus  ended  a  contest,  continued 
with  little  intermission  for  five-and-twenty 
hours,  and  in  which,  nature,  sinking  under 
the  exertion,  demanded  a  respite. 

About  this  period,  Bonaparte  received 
intelligence  or  various  insurrections  in 
E^^pt,  and  although  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  did  not  again  show  itself  at  Cairo, 
nor  in  any  of  the  principal  cities,  yet  in  the 
provindes  of  Benichef,  Charkie,  and  Ba- 
here,  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
French  geherals,  and  all  the  activity  of 
their  troops,  to  preserve  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. In  the  midat  of  these  agitations,  an 
impostor  arose,  pretending  to  be  the  Angel 
El  Mahdi,  whose  coming  is  announced  in 
the  Koran,  and  who  asserted  that  neither 
the  muskets,  the  bayonets,  the  sabres,  nor 
even  the  artillery  of  the  French,  could  in- 
jure the  genuine  believers,  who  should 
fight  under  his  invincible  standard !  Hav- 
ing collected  a  considerable  force,  and  ob- 
tained some  partial  successes,  which  served 
in  the  estimation  of  a  superstitious  people 
to  give  countenance,  to  his  pretensions, 
the  new  general  marched,  in  full  confidence 
of  success,  from  Rahmanie  to  Damenhour ; 
but  here  his  career  terminated,  for  General 
Lanusse,  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
able column,  dispersed  the  followers  of  the 
Angel  El  Mahdi,  who  was  himself  wound- 
ed, and  put  fifteen  hundred  of  his  troops  to 
the  sword. 

In  proportion  as  the  troops  of  Bonaparte 


before  Acre  relaxed  in  their  zeal,  and  the 
capture  of  the  place  became  dubious,  cha- 
grin and  indignation  began  to  be  visible  in 
tne  face  and  actions  of  that  general,  who, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  beheld  himself 
foiled,  and  that  too  by  a  town  scarcely  de- 
fensible according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  while 
the  surrounding  hills  were  crowded  with 
a  multitude  of  spectators,  waiting  the  result 
of  the  contest  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
for  the  victor.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the 
plague  had  by  this  time  found  its  way  into 
the  French  camp,  and  seven  hundred  men 
had  already  fallen  martyrs  to  that  terrible 
malady.  In  this  deplorable  situation  it  was 
determined  by  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  General 
Kleber's  division  was  recalled  from  the 
fords  of  Jordan,  to  take  its  turn  in  the  daily 
efforts  to  mount  the  breach  at  Acre,  in 
which  every  other  division  in  succession 
had  failed,  with  the  loss  of  their  bravest 
men,  and  about  three-fourths  of  their  offi- 
cers. Before  this  reinforcement  could  com- 
mence its  operations,  another  sally  was 
made  by  the  Turkish  Chifflick  regiment, 
on  the  ni^^ht  of  the  10th  of  May :  these 
troops,  acung  under  the  command  of  Soly- 
man  A^,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  succeeded 
in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  ene- 
my's thinl  parallel;  but  Ihe  impetuosity 
of  a  few  of  the  Turks  carried  them  on  to 
the  second  trench,  where  they  lost  some 
of  their  standards,  though  they  succeeded 
before  their  retreat  in  spiking  four  guns. 
KIeber*s  division,  instead  of  mounting  the 
breach,  according  to  Bonaparte's  intention, 
were  thus  compelled  to  spend  their  time 
and  strength  in  recoverine  these  works,  in 
which  they  succeeded  after  a  conflict  of 
three  hours,  leaving  every  thing  in  ttittu 
gi*o,  except  the  loss  of  men,  which  was 
very  considerable  on  both  sides.  After 
this  failure,  the  French  grenadiers  abso- 
lutely refused  to  mount  the  breach  any 
more  over  the  putrid  bodies  of  their  unbu- 
ried  companions,  sacrificed  in  former  attacks 
by  Bonaparte's  impatience  and  precipita- 
tion, which  led  him  to  commit  such  palpa- 
ble  errors,  that  even  seamen  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.* 

The  siege  of  Acre,  and  the  expedition 
into  Syria, were  now  approximating  towards 
their  close ;  Bonaparte's  presenc^  was  re- 
quired in  E^pt,  and,  despairing  of  prose- 
cuting the  siege  to  a  successful  issue,  he 
directed  his  fast  effort  to  purposes  of  re- 
venge. With  this  view,  he  ordered  that 
all  the  batteries,  cannon,  and  mortars 
should  be  directed  against  the  palace  of 
D'jezzar,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
siege-ammunition  should  be  expended  in 


*  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  letter  to  Lord  MeUon,  dated 
'Tigie,  off  Jaffi^  May  30, 1799." 
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demolishing  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings.  To  check  this  work  of 
destruction,  the  besieged  made  two  vigor- 
ous sorties  from  the  garrison  on  the  16th 
of  May,  in  both  of  which  they  were  driven 
back  with  loss. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  French 
army  began  the  removal  of  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  and  the  park  of  artillery;  and 
on  the  18th  and  19th  the  advanced  guard, 
under  General  Jnnot,  quitting  the  camp 
before  Acre,  marched  towards  £gypt,  and 
took  a  position  at  Saffieirie.  On  the  20th, 
the  garrison,  perceiving  the  force  of  the 
French  to  be  much  weakened,  made  a 
general  sortie,  which  they  repeated  in  the 
afternoon  with  increased  vigour ;  but  nei- 
ther of  these  efforts  was  attended  with 
complete  success,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
day  the  French  removed  their  battering 
cannon,  having  previously  destroyed  an 
aaueduct  of  several  leagues  in  length, 
wnich  supplied  the  town  of  Acre  with 
fresh  water,  and  reduced  all  the  magazines 
and  crops  in  its  vicinity  to  ashes.  This 
night,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  gmerak  was 
beaten,  and  the  siege,  after  sixty  days'  con- 
tinuance, was  raised. (45) 

In  the  midst  of  his  disasters,  Bonaparte, 


(45)  We  have  dkserved  in  the  preceding  note 
vpon  the  cftluinnies  with  whk:h  Sir  Robert  WU- 
■oa  and  other  English  writer*  have  attaUed  the 
reputation  of  Bonaparte.  Time,  the  great  revealer 
of  truth,  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of  these 
statements,  and  even  Sir  Robert  Wilson  hasnnce, 
in  some  measure,  discredited  his  own  charges  by 
his  conduct  towards  a  leading  mpporter  of  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty.*  But  there  have  been  impu- 
tations of  the  most  serious  nature  made  agauist 
tiie  Bri^h  commanders  at  St  Jean  d*Ajcre,  which, 
although  affirmed  by  a  respectable  eyewitness, 
remain  yet  uncontradicted;  and  when  we  re- 
member the  massacres  of  Frenchtown  and  Hamp- 
ton, in  our  own  country,  perpetrated  by  allies  of 
tlie  British,  whom  it  was  in  their  power  to  re- 
strain, we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  probabiHty 
that  these  revolting  statements  are  rounded  in 
triith.  The  following  horrible  story  is  taken  from 
the  **  Relation  dee  Campagnes  du  General  Bon»> 
parte  en  Effypte,*'  &c.,  ov  General  ^erthier.  *'  A 
few  days  alter  an  assault,  in  which  the  French 
troops  had  been  defeated,  our  soldiers  remarked 
upon  the  beach  a  considerable  number  of  sacks* 
which  they  opened,  and,  horrible  to  relate !  disco- 
vered in  them  corpses,  tied  together,  two  by  two. 
Ob  interrog  ting  the  deserters,  we  learned  that 
more  than  tour  hundred  Christians,  who  were  in 
the  prisons  of  D'jezzar,  had  been  drawn  out  by 
the  orders  of  this  monster,  tied  together  by  twos, 
fastened  in  the  sacks,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Other  nations,"  adds  General  Berthier, 
'*  who  can  unite  the  rights  of  war  with  those  of 
honour  and  humanity,  nad  circumstances  forced 
them  to  join  their  standards  with  those  of  a  D'jez- 
zar,  wotild  never  have  suffered  a  barbarian  to  dis- 
grace them  by  such  atrocities ;  they  would  have 
compelled  him  lo  conform  to  the  principles  of 
honour  and  humanity,  which  are  professed  by 
every  civilized  people.*'  I 

*  Lavalette.  I 


ever  fertile  in  expedients,  cheered  the  spi- 
rits of  his  drooping  followers,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  fresh  exertions,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  portrayed  theii 
achievements  in  glowing  colours,  and  re- 
presented Acre  as  a  place  not  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  days. 

On  raisinor  the  siege  of  Acre,  Bonaparte 
was  ob]ig[ed  to  leave  behind  him  all  his 
heavy  artilfery,  either  buried  or  thrown 
into  the  sea,  whence  it  was  easily  raised, 
and  this  battering  train,  amounting  to  23 
pieces,  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  English. 
The  French,  after  blowing  up  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Jaf&  and  Qaxa,  and  inflicting  a 
terrible  vengeance  on  those  who  had  de- 
fended tkeir  country  against  the  invaders, 
passed  over  the  desert,  and  were  received 
by  the  inhabitanta  of  Cairo,  ignorant  of 
recent  events,  as  victors*  Unabashed  by 
his  late  check,  and  unintimidated  by  the 
sinistrous  communications  of  a  soldiery 
who  had  lately  murmured  against  and  even 
menaced  their  chief,  Bonaparte  distributed 
recompenses  to  some,  inflicted  marks  of 
ignominy  on  others,  and  so  far  regained  the 
confidence  of  all,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  his  army  offered  to  encounter 
new  toils  and  new  dangers  in  Egypt,  un* 
der  a  commander  whom  they  were  on  the 
point  of  sacrificing  in  Syria.* 


♦"PROCLAMATION. 
**  Headrquari0rs,hrfare  Acre,  2Blk  Fhreal  (17/A  ^ 
Jfay).  An,  7, 1799:  Bonaparte,  GeneraUn-ckief 

"  Soldiers, 
"Tou  have  traversed  the  desert  which  sepa- 
rates Africa  from  Asia  with  the  rapidity  of  on 
Arab  force.    The  army  which  was  on  its  march 


to  invade  Egypt  is  destroyed ;  you  have  token  ila 
general,  its  field  artillery,  camels,  and  its  bs«- 
gage  ;  you  have  token  oil  the  fortified  posts  wbicn 


secure  the  wells  of  the  desert :  and  you  have  dt»- 
persed,  in  the  districts  of  Mount  Tabor,  ihooo 
swarms  of  brigands,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
Asia,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  plunder  mEgypL 

**  The  thirty  ships  wbicfa^  twelve  days  ago.  voa 
sow  enter  the  port  of  Acre  with  troops,  were  des- 
tined for  an  attack  upon  Alexandria;  but  yoa 
compelled  them  to  hosten  to  the  relief  of  Acre, 
and  several  of  their  stondords  will  contribute  to 
odom  your  triumphal  entry  into  Egypt. 

*'  FinoUy,  after  bavinf^.  with  a  handful  of  men, 
niainmined  a  war,  darmg  three  months,  in  the 
heart  of  Syria,  taken  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty 
stand  of  colours,  and  six  thousand  prisoners,  and 
razed  or  destroyed  the  fortificatkins  at  Gaaa»  Jaffii, 
Coilb,  and  at  Acre,  we  prepare  to  return  to 
Egypt,  where  the  approaching  season  for  landing 
imperiously  calls  for  our'firesence. 

**  A  few  days  longer  mi^ht  give  yon  the  hnpe 
of  taking  the  pacha  in  his  palace;  but,  at  this 
seoson,  me  castle  of  Acre  is  not  worth  the  loss  of 
those  days,  nor  of  those  brave  soldiera  who  muot 
foil  in  tne  time,  and  ore  now  necessary  lor  more 
essential  services. 

'  Soldiers, — We  have  yet  a  toilsome  ond  penlons 
task  to  perform.  After  having  secured  ourselves 
from  attacks  from  the  eastward,  this  campa<^ii,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  we  should  repel  the 
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Notwithatandinff  the  late  expedition  had 
inflicted  a  toes  of  three  thousand  men  upon 
the  French  army,  seven  hundred  of  whom 
had  died  of  the  plague,  and  five  hundred 
in  battle,  exclusive  of  eighteen  hundred 
Tendered  incapable  of  present  service  by 
their  wounds,*  the  troops,  still  under  the 
co;nmand  of  Bonaparte,  cMerfully  obeyed 
the  summons  to  march  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  to  oppose  the  army  of  the  grand 
seignior,  who  had  landed  in  that  quarter. 
No  sooner  did  Bonaparte  learn  that  a  fleet 
of  about  one  hundred  sail,  well  stored  with 
troops,  after  anchorin?  at  Abonkir,^had 
seized  on  the  fort,  and  threatened  to  besiege 
Alexandria,  than  he  resolved  to  march 
against  the  Turks  in  person ;  and  that  the 
enemy  might  receive  no  assistance  from 
the  Arabs  and  the  Mamelukes,  General 
Dessaix  was  directed  onoe  more  to  act 
against  Murad  Bey,  while  Ibrahim  Bey 
and  his  partisans  were  opposed  by  General 
ilegnier.     , 

Upon  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  he  learned  that  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  about  eiffhteen  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  by  Mustapha  Pa- 
cha, were  intrenching  themselves  in  the 
peninsula  of  Aboukir,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  cannon  had  already  b^n  disem- 
barked. Being  determined  to  attack  the 
pacha  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the 
natives,  the  French  army  was  put  in  mo- 
tion on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July. 

Afler  a  march  of  two  hours,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  advanced  guards  began 
to  fire  at  each  other,  Bonaparte  ordered  the 
columns  to  halt,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  attack. 
General  Oestaing  was  despatched  with 
three  battalions  to  carry  a  height  on  the 
eaemy^s  right,  occupied  by  a  thousand 
men ;  and,  at  the  same  time  a  picket  of 
cavalry  received  orders  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  to  the  adjoining  village.  While  this 
operation  was  executed  with  great  success, 
^ud  the  village  carried.  General  Lannes 
advanced  towards  a  mountain  of  sand  on 
the  left,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
two  thousand  men,  with  six  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, were  posted  ;  the  Turkish  troops 
endeavoured  to  withdraw,  after  a  distant 
cannonade,  but  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  platoon 

eObrti  made  from  the  west  You  wiU,  in  that 
case,  have  new  opportunities  of  aoquiring  gloiy ; 
and  if,  engaged  in  so  many  enoounteri,  each  dav 
is  markedby  the  death  of  a  brave  comrade,  fresh 
soldien  will  come  forward,  and  supply  the  ranks 
of  that  select  number,  which  best  gives  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and 

commands  victory.  

Signed)  "BONAPARTE.'- 


*  General  Berthier. 
Vok  L 


of  guides,  and  the  whole  body,  without 
the  exception  of  a  single  man,  was  either 
killed  or  precipitated  into  the  sea.  Not- 
withstanding this  partial  success,  the 
Turks  still  defended  their  intrenchments, 
particularly  a  large  redoubt,  with  the  most 
perseveryig  gallantry,  and  even  continued 
to  send  forwud  detachments,  who  marched 

r'nst  the  assailants  over  the  dead  bodies 
their  countrymen,  and  engaged  the 
fronts  of  the  columns  man  to  man.  Some 
of  the  Mussulmans,  unable  to  pierce  the 
forest  of  bayonets,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
wrest  from  the  fusees  these  destructive 
weapons;  driven  to  despair,  thev  cast 
their  own  muskets  behind  them,  and  fought 
with  the  most  heroic  fortitude  with  the 
sabre  and  the  pistol.  General  Fugieres, 
who  had  advanced  with  a  numerous  de- 
tachment, was  first  wounded  in  the  head,  g 
and  then  lost  an  arm :  theadjutant-flreneral,  i 
Le  Turq,  having  in  vain  exerted  himself 
to  induce  this  column  to  throw  itself  into 
the  enemy*s  intrenchments,  leaped  into 
them  himself;  but  he  was  alone,  and  death 
soon  put  a  period  to  his  career  of  glory. 
Encouraged  by  this  event,  the  Mussul- 
mans pressed  on  to  the  combat;  and  to 
so  high  a  pitch  did  they  carry  their  daring, 
that  many  of  them  were  seen,  at  intervals, 
rushing  from  behind  their  works  to  earn 
the  silver  aigrette,  destined  for  every  sol- 
dier who  would  lay  the  head  of  an  enemy 
at  the  feet  of  his  commander.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French  general-in-chief 
had  brought  np  a  battalion  of  the  second 
liffht  infttntry,  and  another  of  the  sixQr- 
nwth,  to  storm  the  works  occupied  by  the 
left  flank  of  the  Turks.  General  Lannes, 
who  was  invested  with  the  command  of 
this  column,  taking  advantage  of  a  favour- 
able moment,  when  many  of  the  Turks  had 
sallied  out  of  their  intrenchments,  for  the 
purpose  of  storming  the  redoubt,  attacked 
them  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  the  left 
flank,  and  on  the  gorge ;  and  the  French 
troops,  having  thrown  themselves  into  the 
ditch  and  scaled  the  parapet,  assailed  their 
astonished  foe  with  fixed  bayonets.  Ge- 
neral Murat,  availing  himself  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  General  Lannes  entered  the 
redoubt,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  charge, 
and  to  break  through  the  positions  of  the 
Turks,  to  the  very  ditches  of  the  fort. 
This  operation  was  executed  so  opportune- 
ly, ano  with  so  much  vigour  and  effect, 
that  at  the  moment  the  redoubt  was  forced, 
the  cavalry  was  on  the  spot  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  to  the  fort.  The  Turks, 
confounded  and  terror-struck,  beheld  death 
on  every  side ;  the  infantry  charged  them 
with  the  bayonet;  the  cavalry  cut  them 
down  with  the  sabre ;  no  alternative  but 
the  sea  remained  from  their  merciless  ene- 
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my.  **  To  this  sad  recourse  they  fled  as  a 
last  refuge.  Ten  thousand  men  committed 
themselves  to  the  waves,  amidst  showers 
of  musketry  and  grape-shot ;  never  did  so 
terrible  a  sight  present  itself;  not  one  man 
was  saved. '^*  Mustapha,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  only 
two  hundred  men,  were  made  prisoners, 
while  about  two  thousand  of  the  Ottoman 
army  lay  stretched  on  the  field  of  battle. 
All  the  tents  and  baggage,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  two  had  been 
presented  to  the  ffrand  seignior  by  the 
court  of  London,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  loss  of  the  French  army,  on 
this  sanguinary  day,  is  stated  by  their  own 
general  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
filled,  and  about  seven  hundred  wounded ; 
amongst  the  latter  of  whom  was  General 
Murat,  wounded  with  a  pistol-ball  dis- 
^  charged  by  the  pacha,  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
etat-major.f  The  garrison  of  Aboukir, 
though  so  much  panic-struck  during  the 
engagement  as  never  to  fire  a  shot,  conti- 
nued for  four  days  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
the  French  army ;  but  on  the  29th  ef  July, 
the  troops,  who  never  capitulate,  marched 
out  of  the  fort,  and  after  laying  down  their 
arms,  embraced  the  knees  of  the  conqueror. 
On  this  occasion,  the  son  of  the  pacha, 
the  kiaya,  and  two  thousand  men,  were 
made  prisoners ;  and  within  four-and- 
twenty  nours  after  the  sunender  of  the 
garrison,  which  had  been  driven  to  the 
greatest  extremities  for  want  of  provisions, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  of  their  number 
died  of  repletion.  By  this  expedition, 
which  lasted  only  fifteen  days,  the  sublime 
porte  lost  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  and  a  fine  park  of  artillery.    It  also 


*  General  Berthler. 

t  See  Kendal's  Notee  on  Denon. 


terminated  the  exploits  of  Bonaparte  io 
Egypt,  for  whom  fortune  was  preparing 
a  new  scene,  and  a  more  exaltea  destiuj^ 
in  another  ouarter  of  the  globe. 

So  close  nad  been  the  blockade  of  Egnt 
by  the  British  fleet,  and  so  diflicult  all 
communication  with  other  countries,  that 
the  affairs  of  Europe  were  but  imperfectly 
known  to  General  Bonaparte.  Astonished 
at  receiving  intelligence,  which  reached 
him  through  the  intervention  of  the  enemy, 
of  a  new  war,  as  well  as  of  the  multiplied 
disasters  which  accompanied  its  progrees, 
he  conceived  the  romantic  project  of  re- 
turning to  France,  to  enable  her  once  more 
to  triumph  over  her  enemies,  and  to  heal 
the  distractions  of  her  councils,  by  elevat- 
ing himself  to  empire.  Leaving  a  sealed 
packet,  addressed  to  General  Kleber,  nomi- 
nating that  officer  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Egypt  during  his  absence,  be 
embarked  sudaenly,  on  the  34th  of  .August, 
with  Generals  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat, 
and  Andreossi,  accompanied  by  Monge, 
Bertholet,  and  Amaud,  members  of  3ie 
Egyptian  institute,  and  attended  by  several 
Mamelukes,  the  future  guards  of  his  per- 
son. By  Uiat  singular  good  fortune  to 
which  Bonaparte  had  been  so  often  in- 
debted, he  escaped  repeatedly  from  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  and 
landed  first  at  Ajaccio,  and  then  at  Frejus. 
On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  he  was  courted  by  all  parties, 
and  invited  by  the  directory  to  a  grand 
festival,  dnring  which  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  veil  that  jealousy  and  distrust 
which  now  began  to  prevail  between  the 
general  and  several  of  the  members  of 
the  government.  At  length,  after  many 
secret  interviews  vrith  Sieyes,  it  was  de* 
termined  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and 
introduce  a  form  of  government  more  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  the  ambitious 
chief  and  of  the  intriguing  director. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

Caht ATOM  IN  Holland  :  The  Expedition  under  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  mils  from  England 
— Debarks  at  the  Helder  Point— Defeats  the  Batavian  Troops,  under  General  Daendels,  and  enten 
the  fielder — Admiral  Mitchel  takes  possession  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  in  the  Nieuve  Diep— Surrender 
of  the  Dutch  Squadron  in  the  Texel  to  the  British— Repulse  of  the  Oallo-Batavian  Army,  in  an  At- 
tack made  on  the  British  lines — Arrival  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  British  Troops,  and  of  the 
auxiliary  Russian  Force,  in  Holland— The  combined  Army  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Yoric— General  hut  indecisive  Battle  at  Bergen— Victory  of  Alkroaar— Battle  of  Baccum— Re- 
treetof  the  Anfflo-Runian  Army — Failure  in  the  political  and  military  Objects  of  the  Expedition, 
and  disastrous  Issue  of  the  Campaign — Affairs  of  thc  East:  Fall  of  Seringapatam— Naval  Cam- 
paign of  1799— Colonial  Acquisitions. 


While  the  Turks,  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Mamelukes  were  contending'  v/ith  all  their 
energies  against  the  French  invaders  upon 
the  plains  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and 
while  the  Kmperor  and  co-estates  of  Ger- 
inaay,  with  their  Russian  and  Italian  con- 
federates, were  waging  a  successfol  war- 
fare a^itist  the  same  power  in  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy ;  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  determined  to  aid  the  com- 
mon cause,  by  despatching  a  powerful  arma- 
meot  against  the  only  ally  of  the  French 
repablic. 

The  British  ministry,  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  Holland,  whether  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  foe  or  of  a  confederate,  and 
aware  that  the  exactions  made  upon  the 
Dutch  people  by  the  government  of  France 
had'  become  a  source  of  disaffection,  deter- 
mined on  fitting  out  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  ene- 
my of  the  resources  drawn  from  the  Bata- 
vian republic,  and  of  restoring  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  rank  of  stadtholder  and 
captain-general  of  the  forces. 

As  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  was 
required  upon  this  occasion,  an  application 
had  been  made  to  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  and  the  Emperor  Paul  had  consent- 
ed to  furnish  Great  Britain  with  a  supply 
of  seventeen  thousand  &Ye  hundred  and 
ninety-three  troops,  and  a  detaehment  of 
six  ships,  fire  frigates,  and  two  transports. 
Bat  Uie  emperor,  like  all  the  continental 
princes  in  their  dealings  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, took  care  to  indemnify  himself  from 
the  finances  of  his  ally,  and  exacted,  as 
the  terms  of  his  co-operation,  an  immediate 
advance  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  exclusive  of  pe- 
riodical payments  ofsixty-three  thousand 
pounds  monthly. 

While  Russia  was  making  preparations 
at  Cronstadt  and  at  Revel,  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange  repaired  to  Lingen,  on 
the  Emms,  where  he  assembled  all  the 
stadtholderian  party  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  opened  an  active  intercourse  with 
the  partisans  of  his  family  in  Holland.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  considerable  body  of  troops 


was  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Kent ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  there  should  be  two 
successive  expeditions,  the  first  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  the  other  under 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  English  fleet, 
and  the  first  division  of  the  army,  embark- 
ed on  board  one  hundred  and  fif>y  tran»- 
ports,  sailed  from  Margate  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ports,  on  the  13th  of  August,  under 
the  convoy  of  Vice-admiral  Mitchel,  to  join 
Lord  Duncan,  who  was  cruising  in  the 
North  Seas ;  and,  after  encountering  bois- 
terous weather  for  several  days,  the  whole 
fleet  came  to  anchor  off  the  Texel  roads,  on 
the  22d.  The  signal  was  now  given,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  landing;  but  to- 
wards evening  the  wind  became  high,  and 
the  fleet  was  compelled  again  to  weigh  an- 
chor, and  put  to  sea  in  the  night.  This 
unfortunate  event  revealed  to  the  enem^ 
the  intended  point  of  debarkation,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  26th,  that 
the  fleet  could  be  brought  to  anchor  off  the 
northern  extremity  of  Uie  province  of  Hol- 
land. 

Two  6[Teat  objects  were  to  be  embraced 
upon  this  occasion ;  the  first  was  the  pos- 
session of  the  Helder,  which  would  not 
only  confer  upon  the  invaders  a  seaport  and 
an  arsenal,  but  contribute  greatly  to  the 
second,  which  was  the  possession  of  the  Ba- 
tavian fleet,  most  of  the  seanaen  and  some 
of  the  ofiicers  of  which  were  greatly  dis- 
contented with  the  government. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  37th, 
the  troops  began  to  disembark  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Helder  point,  and  during  the 
morning  the  bomb  vessels,  sloops,  and  gun- 
brigs,  being  stationed  so  as  to  open  a  well- 
directed  fire,  scoured  the  beach,  and  pre- 
vented all  opposition.  Although  no  resist- 
ance was  made  to  the  landing  of  the  troops, 
yet  no  sooner  had  the  first  division  begun 
to  move  forward,  than  they  were  attacked, 
near  Callanstoog,  by  a  body  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artDlery,  under  the  command 
of  General  Daendels,  an  oflicer  of  some  ex- 
perience, and  a  determined  enemv  of  the 
nouse  of  Orange.  A  warm  but  irregular 
action   ensued,    which   lasted  from    five 
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o'clock  in  the  momin?  until  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon, during  which,  repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  dislodge  the  right  of  the 
British,  now  posted  on  a  ridge  of  sand- 
hills, streichin?  aloncf  the  coast  from  north 
to  south,  and  incapable  of  forming  more 
than  one  battalion  in  line  of  battle ;  out  the 
narrowness  of  the  position  was,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  to  troops  entirely  desti- 
tute of  horse  and  artillery,  so  that  the  ene- 
my, instead  of  being  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression, were  at  length  obliged  to  retire 
to  another  position,  two  leagues  in  the  rear. 

Encouraged  by  this  success.  General 
Abercrombie  determined  immediately  to  at- 
tack the  Helder,  although  occupied  by  two 
thousand  troops.  The  brigades  command- 
ed by  Majors-seneral  Moore  and  Burrard 
were  accordingly  destined  for  this  under- 
taking, and  had  receiyed  orders  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness;  but  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the 
Dutch  ships,  which  had  anchored  in  the 
Mars  Diep,  got  under  way,  and  the  garrison 
was  withdrawn.  Nor  was  Vice-admiral 
Mitohel,  who  held  the  command  in  the  ab- 
sence-of  Lord  Duncan,  inacUve  upon  this 
occasion ;  for  he  found  means  to  open  a 
direct  commnnicatioq  with  the  Dutch  fleet, 
end  on  the  28th  obtained  possession  of 
seven  ships  of  war  in  the  Nienve  Diep, 
end  about  thirteen  Indiamen  and  trans- 
ports.* 

Having  shipped  pilots  at  the  Helder,  the 
British  admiral  arterwards  got  under  sail 
with  his  squadron,  consisting  of  nine  men- 
of-war  and  five  frigates,  for  ttie  purpose  of 
leducingr  the  remainder  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  he  expressed  his  determination  to 
follow  to  the  walls  of  Amsterdam,  unless 
they  surrendered  to  the  British  flag,  or  capi- 
tulated for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Accordingr. 
ly,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
ttie  line  of  battle  being  formed,  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  for  action,*!-  and  notwith- 


*  Lixt  oflht  Dtdeh  vetmlt  taken  poueMtUm  of  bv 
i$  EngfiA  in  tke  Niewe  Ditp,  Aug,  9BtK  179a 
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And  the  Helden,  of  32  guns, 
t  British  line  qf  batOe  on  the  9(Hh  of  Augutt 
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ftifcaioa 


standinnr  two  ships  and  a  frigate  ran  on 
shore,  the  English  passed  the  Helder  Poiut 
and  Mars  Diep,  and  continued  their  course 
along  the  Texel  in  the  channel  that  leads 
to  the  Vleiter,  the  Dutch  being  then  at  an- 
chor at  the  Red  Buoy.  Admiral  Mitchel 
now  sent  Captain  Reinnie  with  a  summons 
to  Rear-admiral  Storey,  the  Batavian  com- 
mander,* which  was  m  some  measure  an- 
ricipated  by  the  arrival  of  two  Dutch  offi- 
cers, at  the  earnest  request  of  whom,  the 
British  squadron  was  anchored  wtthio 
sight  of,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
enemy.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  the 
fleet,  which  had  mutinied  against  its  offi- 
cers and  in  favour  of  the  Orange  party,  was 
reluctantly  surrendered  to  Admiral  Mitchel 
by  the  Dutch  commander.f 
The  surrender  of  the  Dutoh  fleet  having 


*  Correspondence  between  the  Britirii  and  Ba- 
tavian adininls. 

IriM,  under  sail,  in  lime  ofbattie, 
AM^.30tA,179a 
*'  I  desire  you  will  instantly  hoist  the  flax  of  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  ifymi  do» 
you  will  be  immediately  considered  fHeods  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  my  most  gracioos  aoveretgn  ; 
otherwise  take  the  conseauenoes.  Pkinlbl  it  will 
be  to  me  for  the  loss  of  blood  it  will  oocasioo,  bat 
the  guilt  uill  be  on  your  own  head. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sx, 
(Signed)       "  ANDREW  MITCHEI*- 
Vice-edmiral  and  Commander-in-chief ofhis  Ma- 
jesty's ships  employed  on  the  present  expedition. 
To  RettTHidmiral  Storey,  or  the 
Commcmder-in<hief  of  ike  Dutch  eguadron* 

ANSWER. 

On  hoard  (he  Waehtngton^  anchored  under  the 
Vleiter,  Aug.  30. 
**ADiiiaAX4— Neither  your  superiority,  nor  the 
threat  that  the  spilling  of  human  Uood  should  be 
laid  to  my  account,  could  prevent  me  showing 
you  to  the  last  moment  what  I  could  do  for  my 
sovereign,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  no  other 
than  the  Batavian  people  and  their  representatives* 
when  your  princess  and  the  Orange  flag  have  ob- 
tained their  end.  The  traiton  whom  L  command- 
ed refuaed  to  ^ht;  and  nothing  remains  to  me 
and  my  brave  ofncers  but  vain  rag^  and  thedread- 
fiil  reflectiOh  of  our  present  situafion :  I  therefore 
deliver  over  to  yon  the  fleet  which  I  oominand. 
From  this  moment,  it  is  your  obligation  to  provid* 
for  the  safety  of  my  officers,  and  the  few  bravo 
men  who  are  on  board  the  Batavian  ships,  as  I 
declare  myself  and  ray  officers  prisonen  of  war, 
and  remain  to  be  eonsidefed  as  such. 

**  I  am,  wfth  respeet 

"&  STOREY/* 
7b  Admiral  Mitchel,  commanding  hi*  Britannie 
Majeety't  squadron  in  the  TexeL 

t  lAst  ofthj  Duidk  squadron  taken  peeaeemon  ef 
inthe  Texd^by  rwe<dmiralMitchei,Aug,9Q,  im 
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occasioned  great  consternation  throughout 
all  the  provinces  of  Holland,  the  president 
of  the  Batarian  directory  repaired  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  delivered  an  ani- 
mated and  animating  speech  upon  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  expressed  his  indig- 
nation at  **  so  infamous  a  treason.'* 

**  Has  the  Btttavian  people/'  exclaimed  he,  **  io 
long  cheriahed  those  monster*,  in  order  that  they 
should  at  last  he  betrayed  hy  them!  May  the 
enemy  always  reeeive  such  vile  wretches,  whom 
we  do  not  acknowledge  either  as  Dutchmen  or  as 
fellow-citizens!  May  the  punishment  of  the 
crime  (all  u]3on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  the 
authors  of  it!  Vengeance  will  assuredly  over- 
take them  in  due  time.  Meanwhile,  my  fellow- 
dtiaeos,**  added  he, "  deeply  as  this  stroke  may  be 
fell  by  every  patriotic  heart,  it  ought  not  to  ren- 
der us  dejected :  we  know  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  country  and  the  people ;  these  we  will 
fulfil ;  and  sooner  shall  the  land  of  our  forefa- 
thers, and  the  soil  on  which  we  stand,  be  con- 
verted into  a  heap  of  ruins,  than  the  enemy  tri- 
umph over  our  firmness.  The  Batavian  solaiers, 
united  with  our  French  brethren,  at  this  moment 
fi||hting  in  defence  of  their  countr\'*s  liberties, 
will  soon  prove  that  generous  blood  boils  in  tlieir 
veins.  On  these  our  expectations  rest,  and  may 
God  assist  them  !** 

Nor  was  their  ally,  who  appeared  hi- 
therto to  have  neglected  them,  any  longer 
idle;  for  an  army  of  observation,  lately 
formed  on  their  uontiers,  received  orders 
to  march  ;  and  General  Brune,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  a  pupil  from  the  school  of 
Bonaparte,  being  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  published  the  following  short  but 
energatic  address :— - 

**  Magistrates  of  the  Batavian  republic !  Behold 
the  shades  of  Van  Tromp.  De  Witt,  De  Ruyter, 
and  Bemevele,  burst  through  their  sacred  tombs, 
that  you  may  be  animated  by  their  spirit,  and  de- 
nounce death  against  the  traitors  to  tneir  country! 
Be  on  your  guard  respecting  the  emigrants ;  op- 
pose the  impious  Orange  faction;  unite  with  the 
people,  and  overwhelm  the  English." 

While  the  Dntch  and  the  French  autho- 
rities were  thus  exerting  themselves,  the 
British  armv,  which  had  hitherto  occupied 
the  sand-hills,  advanced,  on  the^rst  of 
September,  and  assumed  a  position  with 
the  right  towards  Petten,  on  the  German 
ocean,  and  the  left  on  the  Oude  Slnys,  on 
the  Zoyder  Zee.  By  this  evolution,  a  fer- 
tile country  was  open  to  the  invaders, 
while  the  canal  of  Zuyper,  immediately  in 
front,  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen 
their  position,  and  enablea  them  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  until  the  arrival  of  addi- 
tional forces. 

The  Batavian  ffpvemment,  having  col- 
lected a  considerable  force  in  front  of  the 
British  lines,  determined  upon  an  attack, 
which  was  commenced  at  daybreak  on  the 
10th,  on  the  centre  and  right,  from  St. 
Marten^s  to  Petten,  in  three  columns,  with 
a  force  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  column  on  the  right,  composed  of 
9  a  S6* 


Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Daenaels,  directed  its  attack  against 
the  village  of  St.  Martin ;  the  centre,  under 
General  de  Monceau,  consisting  of  troops 
of  the  same  nation,  marched  against  the 
British  at  Crabbendam  and  Zuyper  Sluys ; 
while  the  left  column,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Brune,  composed  of  French 
soldiers,  advanced  against  the  position 
occupied  by  Major-general  Burrard.  The 
advance,  particularly  on  the  left  and  centre, 
was  made  with  great  intrepidity ;  but  al- 
though two  of  the  detachments  had  pene- . 
trated  upon  this  occasion  within  a  few 
yards  or  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
British,  yet  they  experienced  a  degree  of 
resistance  that  reflected  great  honour  on 
the  army ;  and  about  ten  oxlock  they  were 
forced  to  retire  to  their  former  position, 
with  a  loss  of  from  eight  hundred  tp  one 
thousand  men,  besides  one  piece  of  cannon 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred.  Major-general 
Moore,  who  commanded  the  right  on  this 
occasion,  and  received  a  flesh-wound  durinfir 
the  action,  exhibited  his  usual  spirit  ana 
judgment ;  Colonel  Spencer  als<9  defended 
the  village  of  St.  Martm  with  distinguished 
gallantry ;  while  Lieutenant-colonel  Smyth, 
who  commanded  two  battalions  of  the 
twentieth,  stationed  near  Crabbendam  and 
Zuyper  Sluys,  though  the  blood  was  fk)W- 
ing  in  a  copious  stream  from  a  wound  in 
his  leg,  entreating  his  regiment  to  **  re- 
member Minden,"  led  them  on  to  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet,  and  completed  the  rout 
of  the  foe. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  being  now  deemed 
peculiarly  auspicious,  the  second  division 
of  troops,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
was  embarked,  and  the  Duke  of  York  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  army.  Speedily  afler 
his  arrival  at  the  Helder,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  wit- 
ness the  landing  of  the  Russian  auxiliary 
troops,  consisting  of  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  thousand  effective  men,  under 
General  D'Hermann ;  he  also  found  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  collecting  and 
forming  the  deserters  from  the  Batavian 
troops,  as  well  as  the  volunteers  from  the 
Dutch  ships,  into  regular  battalions. 

The  British  field-marshal,  now  finding 
himself  placed  at  the  head  of  thirty-six 
thousand  efiective  troops,  determined  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  whole  of  the  enemjr^s  po- 
sitions, and  orders  were  accordingly  issued 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, the  army  moved  forward  in 
four  columns,  through  a  country  which  in 
every  direction  presented  the  most  formi* 
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dable  obstaclen ;  being  cut  and  intersected  | 
with  wet  ditches  and  deep  canals,  while  { 
the  bridges  were  all  removed,  and  the  roads 
either  rendered  impassable,  or  obstructed 
by  means  of  aboLHsy  consisting  of  felled 
trees,  half  interred  in  the  earth,  and  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  present  a 
nearly  impenetrable  barrier.  In  addition 
to  these  obstructions,  the  enemy  was 
strongly  posted  on  the  heights  of  Camper- 
duyne,  Walmenhaysen,  Schoreldam,  and 
along  the  high  sand-hills,  which  extend 
from  the  sea  in  front  of  Petten  to  the  town 
of  Bergen,  while  several  of  the  interme- 
diate villages  were  strengthened  by  means 
of  intrenchroents. 

The  column  under  Lieutenant-general 
D' Hermann  commenced  an  attack  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  September,  and  by  eight  oMock  in  the 
morning  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  in 
possession  of  Bergen ;  but  finding  the 
place  abandoned,  they  relaxed  their  efforts, 
and,  according  to  their  custom  in  taking 
towns  by  storm,  g^ve  themselves  up  to 
pillage.  The  vigilant  enemy  instantly 
seized  this  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  dqfr. 
Rallying*  his  broken  battalions  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  a  seasonable  reinforcement 
drawn  from  Alkmaar,  he  attacked  the  dis- 
persed Russians  at  different  points  with  so 
much  impetuosity  and  effect,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  exertions  of  their  offi- 
cers, and  the  natural  courage  of  the  men, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  in  disorder 
from  Bergen  to  Schorel,  with  the  loss  of 
Lieutenants-general  D*  Hermann  and  Tcher- 
tchekoff,  who  were  both  made  prisoners, 
and  the  latter  mortally  wounded.  The 
failure  of  this  detachment  decided  the  fate 
of  the  action;  for,  although  Lieutenant- 
general  Dundas  succeeded  in  his  attack 
on  the  village  of  Walmenhuysen,  while 
Sir  James  Pulteney  stormed  and  carried 
Ouds  Carspel,  at  the  head  of  the  Lange 
Dyke,  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  captured 
Hoorne,  without  opposilion,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  yet  the  troops,  thus  victorious 
on  every  other  point,  were  recalled,  and 
the  army,  in  consequence  of  one  partial 
failure,  was  under  the  necessity  of  resum- 
ing its  former  position.  The  capture  of 
sixty  officers,  and  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  with  the  destruction  of  sixteen 
pieces  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  afforded 
(Some  consolation  for  the  adverse  events  of 
t.<.  ^;-.v' ;  b(it,  as  all  equivocal  victories 
hidV  U5  considered  as  so  many  defeats  on 
the  part  of  an  invading  army,  tliis  uoon  tlie 
whole  proved  a  disastrous  attacic,  and 
rather  tended  to  inspire  the  enemy  with 
confidence,  than  to  deprive  him  of  hope. 

.His  Toyal  highness  the  commander-in- 


chief  determined  to  resnme  offensive  op^ 
rations  with  as  little  delay  as  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  country  would  admit.  Af^er  the 
expedition  had  been  delayed  some  dayi, 
the  army  was  once,  more  put  in  motioo, 
and,  on  &e  2d  of  October,  an  attack  v» 
made  on  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line. 
The  troops  were  again  divided  into  four 
columns,  under  Generals  Abercrombie, 
D'Essen,  Dundas,  and  Pulteney ;  and  the 
plan  was  so  combined  as  to  enable  the 
principal  corps  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  means  of  intermediate  detach- 
ments.* 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  engagement  commenced  by  Colooel 
Macdonald's  reserve,  which  carried  a  re- 
doubt in  front  of  the  village  of  Campe; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  first  column, 
conducted  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
marched  by  the  margin  of  the  tide  towards 
£groont-op-Zee,  where,  in  the  after-put 
of  the  day,  the  hostile  armies  were  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  road  beiog 
thus  cleared  on  the  right,  the  centre  colama 
ascended  the  sand-huls  at  Campe,  where 
they  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  ene- 
my, and  carried  the  heights  of  Schorel. 
The  enemy  still  continued  to  keep  up  a 
heavy  cannonade  between  Schorel  aad 
Schoreldam,  till  the  Russialh  column,  sop- 
ported  by  Major-general  Burrard's  brigade, 
advanced  upon  their  position,  and  took 
possession  of  Schoreldam.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  commander-in-chief,  perceiving 
that  the  corps  on  the  sand-hills  were  un- 
equally engaged,  immediately  ordered  the 
brigade  under  Lord  Chatham  to  advance 
from  the  plain  to  their  support.  This  sea- 
sonable movement  was  executed  with  the 


*  llie  ibrre  and  arrangement  of  the  column 
were  as  fullows : — 

Field-marBhal  hit  rojiral  higfaneas  the  Doke  of 
Yorkt  Cftnmander-in-chief. 

FirstColumn,  on  the  right— Three  brtgBdec 
and  the  reserve  of  infantiy  of  Major-general 
D'Oyley,  Moore,  the  Earl  of^CavBTv  and  Colooel 
Macdonald;  nine  aquadrom  of  light  drarooi^ 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Pftget;  and  ooa 
troop  of  horse  artillery.  Commanded  by  General 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

Second  Column,  centre — ^Tcn  bottahons  of 
Russian  infantry;  diree  troops  of  huasars  and 
coraaoks;  artillery.  Commanded  by  Majorse> 
neral  D'Essen. 

Third  Column,  centre— Three  brigades  of 
infiuitr}',  of  Majora-general  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Cooie,  and  Burrerd;  one  sqiadron  of  iho  llib 
light  dragoons;  artillery.  Commanded  by  Liea- 
tenant^eneral  Dundas. 

Fourth  Column,  on  the  left— Tliree  briirades 
of  infantry,  of  Majora-general  his  royal  hiphne* 
frince  VVjlliam.  Mannera,  and  Don ;  iwti  hsua- 
lions  of  Russians ;  and  two  sqaadromof  the  iSth 
light  dragoons;  artillery.  Commanded  by  lien- 
tenant^general  Sir  James  Pulteney. 
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happiest  effect,  and  by  outflanking  the 
eDemy,  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  range 
of  aand-hiils,  and  to  take  Bhelter  in  the 
almost  impenrious  woods  that  lined  their 
eastern  border.  The  enemy,  having  rallied 
his  force,  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Ber- 
gen, from  which  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  dislodge  him.  With  this  view  a 
ceneral  charge  was  ordered,  which  was  led 
by  the  39th  regiment,  and  pushed  with  so 
much  vigour  and  effect  by  the  whole  line, 
as  to  place  the  British  and  Russian  force 
in  possession  of  the  whole  range  of  sand- 
hills. In  the  midst  o£  this  arduous  strag- 
gle in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bergen,  the 
first  column  of  the  British,  under  General 
Abercrombie,  marched  with  little  opposi- 
tion to  within  a  mile  of  £gmont-op-Zee, 
where  the  enemy  had  posted  on  the  bills  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  a 
determination  to  resist  their  further  pro- 
gress. Major-general  Moore's  brigade,  led 
on  by  that  gallant  officer,  charged  the  ene- 
my's strong  position,  but  the  push  of  the 
British  bayonet  was  received  with  firm- 
ness, and  returned  by  a  counter-charge. 
The  contest  was  maintained  with  undimi- 
nished fury  till  the  close  of  day,  and  the 
fieM  was  covered  with  the  slain.  Tbe 
92d  regiment  distin^iished  itself  where  all 
was  brsTe,  and  suffered  severely.  Its  he- 
roic colonel,  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  was 
struck  with  a  rifle-shot  in  the  shoulder; 
and  Major-general  Moore,  after  receiving 
two  wounds,  was  compelled  reluctantly  to 
quit  the  field.  But  it  was  to  the  inspiring 
example  and  the  judicious  direction  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  that  this  brave  column 
owed  its  success;  and  who,  though  two 
horses  were  shot  under  him,  seemed  wholly 
insensible  of  danger.  The  shades  of  night 
now  began  to  prevail,  when  the  enemy, 
determining  to  make  one  more  effort  to  re- 
trieve the  fortune  of  the  day,  advanced 
with  his  chasseurs  in  the  face  of  the  Bri- 
tish column,  and  charged  the  horse  artillery 
with  so  much  impetuosity  as  to  cut  down 
several  of  the  troops,  and  to  carry  off  two 
guns  10  triumph.  But  this  success  was  of 
short  duration;  for  several  squadrons* of 
the  7th  and  11th  dragoons,  with  Lord  Pa- 
get at  their  head,  suddenly  issuing  from  a 
recess  between  two  sand-bills,  fell  upon 
the  cavalrj  of  the  enemy,  who,  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  shock,  rushed  into  the  sea 
to  avoid  the  British  sabres.  The  rout  now 
became  complete,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  enemy,  favoured  by  the  approaching 
darkness,  effected  their  escape,  leaving 
their  prize  cannon  behind.  About  sunse^ 
the  reserve,  und(*r  Colonel  Macdonald, 
ioined  the  first  column,  to  which  il  had 
been  attached  in  the  morning ;  upon  which 
the  <)nemy  yielded  up  the  well-contested 


ground,  and  retired  towards  Beverwyck. 
The  force  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  the 
combined  armies  in  the  battle  of  Alkmaar, 
was  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
their  loss  is  stated  at  three  thousand ;  while 
the  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred 
and  the  loss  of  the  Russians  to  six  hun- 
dred men. 

The  result  of  this  engagement  was  visi* 
ble  the  next  morning,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  enemy  had,  during  the  night,  eva- 
cuated the  strong  positions  on  the  Lange 
Dyke  and  the  Koe  Dyke,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  range  of  elevated  sand-hills.  In 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  day,  the  allies 
took  possession  of  Egmont-op-Hoof,  Eg- 
mont-op-Zee,  and  Bergen.  The  town  of 
Alkmaar,  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Brune,  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
state  of  North  Holland,  opened  its  gates, 
while  a  number  of  troops  deserted  to  the 
standard  erected  by  the  Prince  of  Orange; 

To  improve  these  advantages,  and  to  de* 
prive  the  enemy  of  the  means  of  reeruiting 
his  exhausted  strength,  the  Duke  of  York 
determined  to  drive  him  from  Beverwyck 
and  Wyck-op-Zee,  and  to  advance  towards 
Amsterdam.  The  advanced  posts  were 
accordingly  pushed  forward,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Schermerhoom,  Acher-Sloo^,  and 
Limmen,  occupied  on  the  6th,  without  re- 
sistance, by  the  British ;  but  the  column 
of  Russian  troops,  under  Major-general 
D' Essen,  in  attempting  to  gain  a  height 
near  Baccum,  was  at  first  finnly  opposed, 
and  then  vigorously  attacked  by  a  strong 
body  of  the  eneray^s  troops.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  observing  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  Russians,  marched  his  column 
to  their  support ;  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time  succouring  his  advanced  corps  by  fresh 
forces  ;  the  action,  though  not  intended  to 
be  fought  that  day,  soon  became  general 
along  the  whole  line,  from  Limmen  to  the 
ocean,  and  was  contested  on  both  sides 
with  the  mostdetennined  resolution.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon,  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  allied  army  began  to  lose 
ground,  and  to  retire  upon  the  villages  of 
Egmont,  where  they  made  a  determined 
stand,  and  with  the  effective  co-operation 
of  the  brigade  under  Major-general  Coote, 
held  the  enemy  in  check  during  the  whole 
day.  Evening  now  set  in,  accompanied 
with  delude  of  rain,  yet  still  the  engage- 
ment continued,  with  varied  success  and 
unavailing  obstinacy.  Even  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  combined  with  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  was  found  insufficient  to 
terminate  the  combat.  The  fire  of  the 
small  arms  was  incessant ,  and  the  vivid 
flashes,  running  along  the  undulating  line 
of  the  hills,  extended  in  various  directions 
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into  the  plain  ;  while  the  gloom  of  the  ho- 
rizon was  at  interYals  dispelled  by  the  flame 
of  the  cannon  and  the  illuminated  train  of 
the  shells.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
the  firing  entirely  ceased,  and  the  An?lo- 
Russian  troops  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  or  the  field  ;*  the  engagement 
however  proved  undecisive,  and  the  enemy, 
who  soon  afterwards  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  six  thousand  troops,  maintained 
their  position  between  Beverwyek  and 
Wyck-op-Zee. 

The  allied  army  now  found  itself  placed 
in  a  situation  so  critical  as  to  require  the 
greatest  military  talents,  united  with  the 
most  mature  experience,  to  direct  its  future 
operations.  Directly  opposite,  lay  the 
enemy,  in  a  position  almost  impregnable, 
and  rendered  confident  by  the  accession  of 
strength  just  received.  A  naked,  banen, 
and  exhausted  countryv  thinly  studded 
with  a  few  ruined  villages,  scarcely  afford- 
ing shelter  for  the  wounded,  extended  all 
around.  The  right  wing  of  the  allied 
army  was  indeed  protected  by  the  ocean  ; 
but  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  led  by 
au  active  and  resolute  commander,  threaten- 
ed the  left,  and  occupied  the  almost  inac- 
cessible position  of  Purmerend.  To  these 
local  obstacles,  were  superadded  others, 
still  more  formidable.  The  weather  had 
set  in,  since  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, with  increased  inclemency  ;  and  the 
roads  were  so  entirely  broken  up,  that  it 
was  with  extreme  difiiculty  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  tlie  troops  could  be  supplied ; 
to  these  complicated  evils,  the  whole  army 
lay  exposed  on  the  unsheltered  sand-hills  of 
North  Holland — their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion rendered  unfit  for  use,  and  their  tents 
and  clothinj^  continually  drenched  with  tor- 
rents of  ram.  Nor  did  the  stadtholderian 
part^  show  any  disposition  to  support  the 
armies  engaged  in  fighting  their  battles,  but 
on  the  contrary  remained  inactive,  and  appa- 
rently indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
mon cause. 

After  weighing  all  these  considerations, 
and  consulting  with  the  lieutenants-general 
of  his  army,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  York  very  prudently  gave  orders  to 
withdraw  the  forces  from  their  advanced 
position,  which  was  accordingly  effected, 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  troops,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  dif- 
ficulties that  opposed  their  career. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  October,  the  night  being  extreme- 
ly dark,  and  the  rain  descending  in  cataracts, 
a  very  unexpected  order  was  issued  for  the 
troops  to  assemble,  and  about  ten  o'clock 

*  Narmtive  of  the  Expedition  to  Hollaod  in  1799, 
by  E.  Walth,  M.  D. 


at  night  the  whole  army  was  in  full  retreat 
towards  Pellen  and  Alkmaar.  fiy  this 
sudden  and  decided  measure,  the  retreat 
was  effected,  in  the  face  of  a  vi^lant  aod 
active  foe,  without  disorder  or  lihmediale 
pursuit,  and  with  Httle  comparative  Ices. 

It  now  appeared  advisable  to  return  to 
England  ;  but  as  the  troops  could  not  be 
embarked  in  the  face  of  a  superior  anny 
without  considerable  loss,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  conjunction  with  the  vice-admi- 
ral,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Gene- 
ral Brune,  inconsequence  of  which  an  arm- 
istice was  at  leneth  agreed  upon.  It  was 
stipulated  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  com- 
bined English  and  Russian  army  should 
evacuate  uie  territories  of  the  Batavian  re- 

Eublic  by  the  30th  of  November ;  that  the 
^utch  admiral,  De  Winter,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  exchanged  ;  that  ^he  mounted 
batteries  at  the  Helder  should  be  restored 
in  their  present  state;  that  ''eight  thou- 
sand prisoners  of  war,  French  and  Bata- 
vians,  taken  before  the  present  campaign, 
and  now  detained  in  England,  should  be 
restored  without  conditions  to  their  respec- 
tive countries;"  and  finally,  that  Major- 
l^neral  Knox  should  remain  with  the 
French  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  this 
convention. 

These  terms,  although  justified  bv  the 
critical  situation  of  the  troops,  were  doubt- 
less humiliating;  but  the  proposition  of 
restoring  the  Batavian  fleet,  surrendered 
by  Admiral  Storey,  which  was  at  first  ad- 
vanced by  General  Brune,  was  deceived 
with  just  indignation ;  and  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  threatened,  in  case 
of  perseverance  in  this  point,  to  cut  the  sea- 
dykes,  and  inundate  the  whole  country. 

Thus  ended  the  expedition  against  Hol- 
land, whence  so  many  advantages  had  been 
anticipated,  and  so  much  benefit  augured; 
which,  instead  of  annihilating  the  influence 
of  France— restoring  the  independence  of 
the  Dutch — and  increasing  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  British  name;  confirmed  the 
dominion  of  the  French  republic  in  Hol- 
land, and  superadded  the  claims  of  grati- 
tude to  the  pertinacity  of  power.  But 
though  the  military  and  political  objeeteof 
the  expedition  failed,  yet  the  naval  depart- 
ment of  the  enterprise  was  crowned  with 
complete  success,  and  a  hostile  fleet,  the 
last  remnant  of  the  maritime  power  of  a  na- 
tion which  once  rivalled  Great  Britain  on 
the  ocean,  was  drawn  from  a  poaition  where 
it  was  capable  of  exciting  alarm,  and  add- 
ed to  the  already  gigantic  force  of  the 
British  navy. 

To  complete  the  mil^ry  history  of  this 
eventful  year,  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
short  but  decisive  campaign  in  the  Mysore 
country  still  remain  to  be  recorded.    Froic 
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the  time  that  peace  was  concluded  between 
Lord  Copnwallis  and  Tippo^  Saib,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Mysore,  in  the  year  1792,  the  affairs 
of  Jndia  had  remained  in  a  kind  of  doubt- 
ful and  siispicious  tranauillity.  The  sup- 
posed lenity  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis 
was  blamed  by  man^  who  were  intimately 
connected  with  India;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  ]>robable  that  a  *prince  of 
the  pride  and  spirit  of  Tippoo  could  submit 
without  reluctance  to  a  treaty  so  inglorious 
to  an  independent  monarch.  Two  ^at 
principles  of  action  appear  to  have  mflu- 
enced  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  King  of 
Mysore :  the  one  a  flaming  zeal,  bordering 
on  fanaticism,  for  the  religion  of  Mahomet; 
the  other,  a  hatred  to  the  English,  whom 
he  affected  to  denominate  polytheists,  and 
considered  as  a  mercenarr  band  of  commer- 
cial spoilers,  who,  by  uniting  intrigue  with 
trade,  and  the  profession  of  arms  with  an 
inordinate  thirst  for  dominion,  had  obtained 
an  undue  and  alarming  preponderance  in 
the  east.  Not  content  with  augmenting 
his  army,  and  collecting  able  officers,  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found,  he  corresponded 
with  all  the  neighbouring  courts,  and  soli- 
cited by  turns  every  Mahometan  power  in 
Asia  to  enter  into  a  holy  war,  for  the  extir- 
pation of  his  enemies,  whom  he  considered 
as  the  enemies  of  all  true  believers.  Nor 
was  he  inattentive  to  the  affairs  of  Europe; 
for  he  had  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to 
Louis  XVL,  and  now  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  republic,  with  as  much 
assiduity  as  he  had  formerly  sought  that 
of  the  monarch.  In  a  despatch  to  the  ex- 
ecutive directory  of  France,  written  from 
Seringapatam,  and  dated  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1797,  he  announced  his  intention  to 
nominate  ambassadors,  in  order  to  testify 
his  friendship  to  the  government  of  France ; 
and  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  addressed 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  residing 
in  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  he 
says,  **  I  perceive  it  is  now  the  moment  for 
me  to  revive  the  friendship  which  I  have 
always  entertained  for  your  nation :  I  ac- 
knowledge the  sublimity  of  your  consti- 
tution ;  and  as  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I 
propose  to  your  nation  and  to  you  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  fraternity,  which  shall  be 
for  ever  indissoluble,  and  shall  be  founded 
on  republican  principles  of  sincerity  and 
good  faith.  If  you  will  assist  me,  in  a 
short  time  not  an  Englishman  shall  remain 
in  India ;  the  springs  which  I  have  touch- 
ed have  put  all  India  in  motion.*'* 

The  French  government,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  extending 
their  influence  in  the  east,  and  of  shaking 
the  power  of  the  British  in  that  quarter, 

«  See  Wood's  Review  of  the  War  in  Mysore. 


did  not  fail  to  return  suitable  answers  to 
these  ardent  expressions  of  attachment; 
and  General  Bonaparte,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cairo,  addressed  to  the  sultan,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Cherif*of  Mecca,  a  let- 
ter expressed  in  the  following  terms :  *•  You 
have,*'  said  the  French  general,  **  already 
been  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and 
invincible  army,  full  of  desire  tQ  deliver 
you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  England.  I  ea- 
gerly embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  yon  the  desire  I  have  of  being  inform- 
ed by  you,  by  the  way  of  Muscat  and  Mecca* 
as  to  joMT  political  situation  :  I  should 
even  wish  that  you  would  send  some  intelli- 
gent and  confidential  person  to  Suez,  or  to 
Cairo,  with  whom  I  may  confer.  May  the 
Almighty  increase  your  power,  and  destroy 
your  enemies !" 

No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the  ar^ 
rival  of  a  French  army  in  £gypt  reached 
Bengal,  than  the  Earl  of  Mornington  (now 
Marquis  of  Wellesley),  the  governor-gene* 
ral,  gave  orders  to  assemble  an  army  on  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel;  and 
while  preparations  were  making  for  war,  * 
his  lordship  used  his  utmost  exertions  to 
accommodate  the  differences  by  negotia- 
tion ;  but  the  sultan  met  all  his  lordship*8 
proposals  either  with  insulting  silence,  or 
with  hollow  and  perfidious  professions  of 
friendship. 

At  length,  a  junction  having  been  effect^ 
ed  between  the  Madras  army,  under  Major- 
general  Harris,  consisting  of  thirty-one 
Uiousand  men,  and  that  of  Bombay,  under 
General  Stuart,  consisting  of  six  thousandi 
the  capital  of  the  Mysore  became  the  im- 
mediate object  of  their  joint  attack.  The 
Nizam,  though  he  had  so  recently  given 
umbrage  to  the  English  government  by 
the  employment  of  a  numerous  body  of  Eu- 
ropean troops,  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the 
field  with  a  contingent  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand troops,  on  the  first  summons  of  his 
British  ally ;  but  Tippoo,  unable  to  procure 
either  the  expected  assistance  of  Zemann 
Shah  from  the  north  of  India,  or  that  of  the 
French  from  Egypt,  after  wasting  the  coun- 
try around,  and  defending  the  approaches 
to  Seringapatam,  found  himself  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  standing  a  siege,  without 
any  other  auxiliary  aid  than  about  four  hun- 
dred volunteers  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  ztmy  under 
General  Harris,  after  carrying  the  hill-forts 
of  Neeldurgum  and  Anchitty,  took  up  its 
ground  opposite  the  west  face  of  the  fort  of 
Seringapatam,  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  yards.  On  the  9th, 
the  British  general  received  a  letter  from 
Tippoo,  in  which  he  declared,  "that  he 
adhered  firmly  to  the  treaties,  and  demand- 
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ed  the  reason  of  the  advance  of  the  English 
army,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  hostilities  1" 
To  this  the  general  briefly  replied  by  refer- 
ring to  the  letters  which  had  been  address- 
ed to  the  sultan  by  the  governor-general. 
The  preparations  for  the  siege  were  still 
continued  with  unremitting  activity,  and  on 
the  22d,  the  Bombay  army  was  attacked 
at  all  its  posts  by  six  thousand  of  the  ene- 
my's infantry,  and  Lalley's  corps  of  French- 
men, who  behaved  with  their  accustomed 
gallantry ;  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
on  all  sides,  and  compelled  to  retire  into 
the  fort  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men. 
Previous  to  this  attack,  General  Harris 
had  received,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  an 
overture  of  peace  from  the  sultan,  which 
was  answered  at  noon  on  the  22d,  by  send- 
ing a  draf\  of  the  preliminaries.  The  terms 
proposed  to  Tippoo  were,  **  to  cede  half  of 
nis  territories  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Asiatic  allies ;  to  pay  two  crores 
of  rupees ;  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  the 
French  for  ever ;  to  dismiss  every  native 
of  France  from  his  service ;  to  receive  am- 
bassadors from  each  of  the  allies ;  and  to 
give  as  hostages  four  of  his  sons  and  four 
of  his  principal  officers."  To  these  humi- 
liating proposals,  the  sultan  condescended 
not  at  first  to  return  an  answer,  but  on  the 
28th  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posals transmitted  by  General  Harris,  and 
stated,  **  that  the  points  in  question  were 
weighty  and  important,  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  ambassadors  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  therefore 
that  he  was  about  to  send  two  officers,  who 
would  explain  themselves  personally  to 
him.'*  The  general,  considenng  this  as  an 
expedient  to  gain  time,  briefly  replied  by 
referring  to  the  terms  forwarded  on  the  22d, 
as  the  only  conditions  on  which  he  would 
negotiate. 

The  works  beincr  now  complete,  the 
trenches  were  openea,  and  on  the  2d  of  May, 
the  artillery  beffan  to  batter  in  breach.  On 
the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  the 
breach  was  considered  as  practicable,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  storming  the  place 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  afternoon. 
On  this  occasion,  a  new  stratagem  of  war 
was  resorted  to,  and  it  was  determined  to 
make  the  assault  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  as  an  operation  of  this  kind  was  not 
likely  to  be  expected  at  such  a  period, 
when  the  garrison  would  not  only  be  less 
prepared,  but  less  able  to  oppose  an  effica- 
cious resistance.  The  troops  intended  to 
be  employed  on  this  occasion,  amounting 
to  four  thousand  in  number,  were  accord- 
ingly  stationed  in  the  trenches  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  to  avoid  suspicion ; 
and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 


moved  forward  under  Major-general  BRird.' 
Having  crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Care- 
ry,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
city,  the  glacis  and  ditch  were  passed,  aAer 
which  the  besiegers  immediately  ascend- 
ed the  breaches  in  the  fausse  braye  rampvt 
of  the  fort,  surmounting  every  difficsltj 
with  the  most  singular  gallantry.  The 
noise  and  alarm  occasioned  by  this  unex- 
pected assault  at  length  pierced  the  rm- 
dence  of  the  sultan.  That  prince,  who 
had  a  little  time  before  seen  the  guards  re- 
lieved, after  surveying  the  British  positioB 
with  a  glass,  and  concluding,  because  no- 
thing unusual  had  occurred,  that  the  atr 
tack  was  deferred,  returned  to  his  family. 
Aroused  at  length  by  the  shouts  of  his  own 
troops,  and  the  firing  of  the  artillery  and 
musKetry,  he  sallied  out,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  followers,  and  taking  his  sta- 
tion at  one  of  the  gates,  along  with  Sje4 
Scheb,  Meer  Saduf^  Syed  Gofa,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  chiefs,  he  attempted,  when  too 
late,  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  soldiery,  in- 
flamed with  the  hope  of  spoil,  and  fearless 
of  danger.  After  the  assailants,  who  di- 
vided their  forces  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  ramparts,  had  overcome  all  opposi- 
tion in  every  other  quarter,  the  palace  of  the 
monarch  still  held  out. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  soon  afterwards  seat 
to  the  palace  of  the  sultan,  offering  him 
and  his  friends  protection  on  uncondition- 
al surrender ;  but  Major  Allan,  on  whom 
the  execution  of  this  commission  devolved, 
could  nowhere  meet  with  Tippoo.  The 
young  princes,  his  sons,  surrendered  in  the 
mean  time  to  General  Baird,  under  the 
strongest  assurances  of  protection.  After 
much  entreaty,  enforced  even  by  threats, 
the  gentlemen  who  had  entered  the  palaee 
were  informed  by  the  killed ar,  an  officer 
of  great  trust,  that  the  sultan  was  not  there, 
but  that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound 
during  the  assault,  and  lay  in  the  gateway 
on  the  north  face  of  the  fort*  There, 
among  heaps  of  slain,  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  was  found  covered  with 
wounds.  With  a  Roman  spirit,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Mysore  disdained  to  grace  the  tri- 


*  Those  selected  for  the  asault  consisted  of 

1.  Ten  flank  companies  of  Europeans ; 

2.  Twelfth,  tliirty-third,  seventy-third «  and  se- 
venty^fourdi  regiments ; 

3.  Three  corps  of  grenadier  sepoya,  aelected 
firom  the  troops  of  the  three  presidenaea ; 

4.  Two  hundred  of  the  Nizam's  troops ; 

5.  One  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  artillery. 
and  pioneers ; 

Supported  in  trenches  by  the  battalioo  compa* 
nies  or  the  regiment  of  Meunm,  and  four  batta- 
lions of  Madras  sepoys. 

Colonel  Sherbrooke,  and  UeuteIlan^cololleb 
Donlop,  Daliymple,  Gardiner  and  Mignan,  coui* 
manded  the  fmni  oompaniea. 
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iiinph  of  bis  adveraaries ;  and  showed  his 
people,  that  he  did  not  basely  seek  his  per- 
sonal safety  in  the  reeessea  of  his  palace, 
while  they  were  endeavouring  bravely  bat 
unsuccessfully  to  support  his  throne  from 
the  battlements  of  his  capital.* 

The  capture  of  Seringapatam  afforded  a 
rich  booty  to  the  troops,  who  effected  this 
important  conquest  with  a  loss  not  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  and  a  scheme  of  partition  was  promul- 
gated soon  afterwards,  diyiding  the  domi- 


•Tippoo  Saib.— The  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  is  differently  represented,  rm  op)X)eite 
partiee  and  interests  have  touched  the  portrait; 
while  the'  difference  of  nuinnerst  the  distance  of 
the  scene,  and  the  obscurity  which  involves  an 
oriental  court,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1749, 
and  was  in  stature  about  five  feet  eight  inches. 
His  penon  was  corpulent,  his  neck  short,  and  his 
limbs  small,  particularly  his  feet  and  hands.  His 
coDiplexion  was  brown,  his  eyes  large  and  full, 
his  eyebrows  small  and  arched,  his  nose  aqui- 
line ;  and  all  a^ree,  that  in  his  countenance  there 
was  an  expression  of  dignity.  Hyder  Ally,  the  fa^ 
tfaerof  Tippoo,  conscious  othis  own  disadvantages 
from  a  neglected  education,  had  been  extremely 
solicitous,  it  is  said,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  son,  who  read  and  spoke  more  than  one  of  the 
European  languages.  He  was  fond  both  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  iatterlv,  it  appears,  kept  a 
journal  of  every  occurrence,  in  his  youth,  and  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  was  held  in  univer- 
salesteem ;  but  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
is  charged  willi  cruelty'  and  caprice.  Des|X)tism 
ia  undoubtedly  a  wretched  corruptorof  the  human 
heart ;  and  perhaps  we  form  a  false  estimate,  when 
we  measure  the  characters  of  eastern  monarchs 
by  the  principles  of  civilized  and  Christian  states. 
In  his  dress  he  was  plain,  in  his  manners  unaflert- 
ed ;  he  was  fond  of  horsemanship,  and  all  the 
manly  exercises,  and  despised  those  who  used  car- 
riages and  palanquins.  Indeed,  in  most  of  his  ha- 
btts,  he  appean  to  have  been  of  a  severe  cast  of 
character ;  he  was  rigidly  exact  in  the  punishment 
of  drunkenness  and  other  vices,  and  nis  religion, 
which  was  tinged  with  the  same  character,  ap- 
proached to  superstition.  In  his  political  govern- 
ment, he  is  charged  with  caprice ;  and  yet  the 
circumslance  that  gave  roost  disaust  to  men  of 
rank,  tliat  of  raising  persons  from  low  stations  to 
ofBccs  of  importance,  might  proceed  from  the 
laudable  desire  of  promoting  and  rewarding  merit. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  acted  under  the  infatuated 
persuasion  that  Seringapatam  was  impregnable ; 
yet  it  is  allowed,  that,  on  examining  the  works  on 
the  rooming  of  the  assault,  he  was  undeceived, 
though  he  still  rejected  every  idea  of  surrender- 
ingr  his  capital,  and  reconciled  himself  to  the  reso- 
lution of  perishing  under  its  ruins.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  a  ^eat,  thourh  perhaps  not  a  good  prince ; 
a  f^ilse  religion,  and  false  notions  of  human  rights 
and  hberties,  never  fail  to  deprave  the  heart 


nions  of  the  late  sultan  into  four  paits  of 
unequal  extent,  one  of  which,  and  that  the 
principal,  including  the  capital  and  the  port 
of  Magalore,  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  East  India  Company;  a  second  was 
given  to  the  Nizam ;  a  third,  of  small  ex 
tent,  to  the  Mahrattas ;  and  for  the  fourth, 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore 
was  sought  out,  and  placed  upon  the  throne; 
while  Futteh  Hyder,  Ardul  Khalic,  and  the 
other  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch,  were 
taken  under  **  the  munificent  protection*^ 
of  the  company,  and  surrounded  with  wo- 
men, troops,  and  every  thing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  inspire  an  idea  of  Asiatic  mag- 
nificence. 

In  another  hemisphere,  the  British  arms 
were  equally  successful,  and  the  flourishing 
settlement  of  Surinam  was  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  A  body  of  troops 
having  been  collected  in  the  islands  of  Gre- 
nada, St.  Lucie,  and  Martinico,  by  Lieute- 
nant-general Trigge,  were  embarked  soon 
afterwards  on  board  a  small  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  two  line-of-battle  ships  and  five 
frigates,  under  the  command  or  Vice-admi- 
ral Lord  Hugh  Seymour.  On  their  arrival 
oflf  the  mouth  of  the  river  Surinam,  Gover- 
nor Frederici,  after  some  hesitation,  capitu- 
lated to  the  British  force,  and  on  the  20th 
of  August,  this  flourishing  and  extensive 
settlement  was  obtained  by  Great  Britain 
without  firinor  a  gun. 

The  British  navy,  during  the  whole  of 
this  year,  continued  to  display  its  wonted 
zeal  and  accustomed  superiority;  while  the 
names  of  St.  Vincent,  Nelson,  Smith,  and 
Mitchel,  made  the  English  flag  respected 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  in  the  ports  and  shallow 
seas  of  Holland.  So  uninterrupted  was 
the  success  of  the  British  arms  on  her  fa- 
vourite element,  that,  although  England  did 
not  lose  a  single  vessel  of  war  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  not  less  than  twenty  frigates, 
corvettes,  and  luggers,  belonging  to  France, 
and  ten  to  Spain,  were  either  talcen  or  run 
on  shore.  The  Dutch  navy  may  be  said  to 
have  been  annihilated.  In  addition  to  the 
ships  of  war  seized  by  Admiral  Mitchel  in 
the  Nieuve  Diep  and  the  Texel,  the  Bata- 
vian  republic  lost  a  forty  gun  ship,  the 
Hertzhog  Van  Brunswick,  in  the  straits  of 
Sunda ;  and  as  the  sailors  were  obviously 
disaflfected  to  the  new  government,  all  Air- 
ther  exertions  by  sea  on  the  part  of  tliat 
power  were  wholly  interdicted. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

British  History  :  Opening  of  the  SesBion  of  Parliament  of  1798-9— Reiection  of  Mr.  Tiemey'a  M^ 
tion  for  Peace — Renewafof  the  Habeas  Corpus  Stupemion  Act — Introduction  of  a  Bill  for  imposing 
a  Tax  upon  Income — Annual  Supplies — Message  from  the  King  relating  to  Ireland — Animated  jya- 
cussion  on  the  Subject  of  a  Legudative  Union  hetween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — ^Vehement  De> 
bates  in  Uie  Irish  House  of  Commons^State  of  the  Public  Feeling  in  Ireland — ^Mr.  Pitt's  Resolo- 
tions,  containing  Overtures  of  Union — Carried  in  the  British  I^iament-^oint  Address  of  the  tw 
Houses  to  his  Majesty — Motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-tnule  lost— India  Afiairs — ^Prorogfe- 
tion  of  Parliament 


Amidst  the  yarious  calamities  in  which 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  had  in- 
volved  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  it 
was  the  happiness  of  this  country,  sur- 
rounded by  her  guardian  ocean,  and  de- 
fended by  the  prowess  of  her  invincible 
navy,  to  escape  all  the  heartrending  scenes 
of  actual  war,  and  to  feel  its  influence 
chiefly  or  alone  in  her  trade  and  finance. 

On  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary 
session  of  1798-9,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  benches  formerly  occupied  by  the 
minority  appeared  still  deserted  ;  but  as 
little  could  be  effected  at  the  full  flood  of 
ministerial  power  and  influence,  either  by 
their  counsel  or  their  opposition,  the  absence 
of  these  statesmen  was  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  spoke  with 
iust  exultation  of  the  late  splendid  tri- 
umphs of  our  navy,  under  Lord  Nelson, 
"which  had  turned  an  extravagant  enter- 
prise to  the  confusion  of  its  authors,  and 
afforded  an  opening  which  might  lead  to 
the  general  deliverance  of  Europe.  The 
magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
ana  the  vigour  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had 
shown  that  these  powers  were  impressed 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  present  crisis,  and 
their  example  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  other  stales,  to  adopt  that  spirited  line 
of  conduct  which  alone  was  consistent 
with  security  and  honour.  At  home,  our 
preparations,  and  the  zeal  of  all  ranks  of 
people,  had  deterred  the  enemy  from  at- 
tempting an  invasion  of  our  coasts :  and 
in  Ireland,  the  rebellion  had  been  repress^ 
ed,  while  the  views  of  ill-minded  people, 
who  had  planned  the  subversion  of  our 
constitution,  had  been  fully  detected  and 
exposed.  Under  the  pressure  of  protracted 
warfare,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  ob- 
serve that  the  produce  of  the  public  reve- 
nue had  been  fully  adequate  to  the  increase 
of  our  public  expenditure :  the  national 
credit  had  been  improved,  and  commerce 
had  flourished  in  a  degree  unknown." 
"  Our  situation,"  said  his  majesty,  in  con- 
clusion, **  renders  the  continuance  of  heavy 
expenses  indispensable,  but  the  state  of 
our  resources,  and  the  public  spirit,  will 


furnish  the  necessary  supplies  without  es- 
sential inconvenience  to  the  people,  and 
with  as  little  addition  as  possible  to  the 
burdens  of  the  state.  We  have  surmount- 
ed great  difficulties ;  our  perseverance  (in 
a  just  cause)  has  been  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  our  situation  in  a  period  of  dan- 
ger, compared  with  that  of  other  countries, 
proves  that  the  security  of  the  British 
nation  depends,  under  Providence,  on  its 
own  constancy  and  vigour.*' 

The  address,  moved  in  the  lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Damley,  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Craven,  was  animadverted  upon  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  exhorted  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  **to  draw  froza 
these  victories,  so  justly  celebrated,  the 
advantages  they  were  calculated  to  secure, 
and  to  make  them  the  means  of  obtaining 
that  most  desirable  of  all  objects,  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace.  Instead  of  this, 
the  continuance  of  war  was  announced, 
and  our  new  alliances  exulted  in.  But 
could  we  place  any  reliance  on  such  a 
league  as  that  which  now  subsisted  with 
Russia  and  the  Porte  ?  Was  it  upon  such 
allies  that  we  could  depend  for  a  vigorous 
co-operation?  It  would  be  wise  to  lar 
aside  all  idle  plans  of  conquest ;  a  spirit 
of  moderation  and  disinterestedness  should 
ffovem  our  conduct;  the  true  dignity  of 
Uie  nation  would  be  consulted  in  making^ 
such  concessions  as  were  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  the  general  tranquillity,  at 
the  moment  of  gratolation  and  victory." 

Lord  Holland  observed,  '*that  if  the 
consequence  of  the  victories  we  had  gained 
were  to  be  a  revival  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  England  had  little  cause  to  rejoice. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  held  forth  the 
probaole  success  of  a  powerful  confederacy 
against  France.  We  had  heard  such  lan- 
guage before ;  but  we  had  only  seen  devas- 
tations extended  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  with  less  and  less  prospect  of  pro- 
curing tranquillity.  He  felt  the  difficulty 
of  succeeding,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  to 
moderate  desire.  He  knew  that  it  was  an 
unwelcome  task  to  address  their  lordships 
on  the  subject  of  peace ;  but  a  sense  of 
public  duty  influenced  his  conduct,  and  he 
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perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  his 
noble  friend,  that  the  greatest  victories 
were  useless,  unless  employed  to  obtain 
the  legitimate  end  of  war.*' 

Lord  Mul grave  was  surprised  that  any 
Englishman  should  think  this  was  a  mo- 
ment for  proposing  peace.  Occupying  a 
proud  station,  we  ought  not  to  forget  our 
superiority,  by  renewing  negotiations  which 
presented  no  prospect  of  honourable  termi- 
nation. Britain  stood  high  amon^  the 
nations  of  Europe;  she  ought  to  invite 
them  to  combine  under  her  auspices,  to 
resort  to  her  banner  for  protection,  and  to 
confide  in  her  efforts  for  security. 

Lord  Gren villa  expressed  much  satisfac- 
tion in  supporting  the  sentiments  of  the 
last  noble  speaker.  **  The  powers  of  the 
continent,**  his  lordship  saia,  **  were  now 
willing  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  suited  to 
their  interests ;  and  was  this  a  moment  for 
England  to  show  that  she  was  actuated  by 
little  selfish  politics  1  Instead  of  accele- 
rating the  fate  of  Europe,  and  abandoning 
the  victims  of  French  oomination  to  their 
misery,  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  Great 
Britain  to  animate  their  efforts,  and  contri- 
bute to  their  deliverance.  It  was  the  duty 
of  ministers'  to  promulgate  this  glorious 
purpose,  to  conciliate  differences,  to  allay 
jealousies,  and  not,  by  reviving  them,  to 
prevent  that  co-operation  which  was  neces- 
sary to  the  general  safety,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
country.**  The  question  upon  the  address 
was  then  put  and  carried  in  the  lords,  as  it 
had  already  been  carried  in  the  commons, 
without  a  division. 

On  the  11th  of  December  Mr.  Tiemey 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons, 

"  That  it  is  die  duty  of  his  majesty'a  ministers 
to  advise  him  not  to  entelr  into  an^  alliance  with 
Ibreigii  powen  that  may  hinder  his  majesty  from 
oegoiiaUng  a  peace  with  France,  whenever  she 
may  he  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  fair  and  equitable 
negotiauon.** 

This  moUon,  which  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Jekyll,  and  resisted  by  Mr.  Canning 
and  Sir  James  Murray  Pulteney,  was  re- 
jected without  a  division. 

The  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  habeas 
corpus  suspension  act  was  the  next  mea- 
sure of  importance  that  came  under  dis- 
cussion :  and  on  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, Mr.  Courtney  remarked,  "  that  the 
habeas  corpus  act  was  the  statute  upon 
which  the  personal  liberty  of  every  Eng- 
lishman depended.  To  the  operation  of 
that  law,  so  justly  the  subject  of  universal 
panegyric,  was  solely  owing  the  paramount 
security  possessed  by  the  natives  of  this 
island  above  all  other  nations.  There  were 
at  tfiis  moment  above  seventy  persons  con* 
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fined  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
this  act.  Had  there  not  been  time  to  bring 
the  principal  part  of  them  to  a  trial  1  If 
guilty,  why  was  not  this  done?  Their 
trial  and  conviction  would  be  the  best  rea- 
son for  continuing  to  intrust  such  power  to 
the  executive  government.  The  people 
confined  under  this  suspension  had  been 
treated  with  unprecedented  rigour  and  in- 
humanity. Desirous  of  obtaining  some  in- 
formation upon  the  subject,  he  had  procured 
an  order  to  visit  one  of  these  state-prisons, 
situated  in  Coldbath-Fields,  and  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bastile.  The 
prisoners  he  found  were  locked  up  in  damp 
and  dismal  cells,  without  fire,  without  can- 
dle—-and  the  only  opening  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  let  in,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cold  and  the  rain.  He  had  talked  with 
many  of  the  prisoners ;  among  the  rest  with 
Colonel  Despard,  an  ofiScer  who  had  been 
many  years  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Though  lately  removed  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  prison,  he  had  been  long 
confined  in  the  way  now  stated  ;  and  even 
his  wife  was  never  permitted  to  see  him, 
but  through  an  iron  grate,  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.*  He  appealed  to  the  house 
whether  such  rigour  ought  to  be  practised, 
even  to  felons,  and  much  less  in  relation  to 
men  who  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
a  trial ;  and  who  might,  if  tried,  very  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  prove  their  innocence.  In 
the  French  bastile,  prisoners  had  been 
treated  much  better  than  in  this.** 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said  the  qustion 
before  the  house  was,  whether  the   bill 
suspending  the  habeas   corpus  act  should^ 
be  read  a  second  time  or  not,  and  that  the 
observations  of  the  honourable  gentleman 


*  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill  for  the  re- 
newed suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  Mr. 
Courtney  produced  a  letter  fiom  Mrs.  Despard, 
which  was  as  follows: 

^  Some  mention  having  been  made  in  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  house  of  commons,  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  Colonel  Desyord,  in  the  new 
prison,  1  think  it  necessaiy  to  state,  that  he  was 
confined  near  seven  months  in  a  damp  cell,  not 
seven  feet  square,  without  fire  or  candle,  chair, 
table,  knife,  fork,  a  dazed  window,  or  even  a 
hook.  I  made  several  applications  in  person  to 
Mr.  Wickham,  and  by  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, all  to  no  uurpoee.  The  90th  of  last  month 
he  was  removeo  into  a  room  with  a  fire,  but  not 
till  his  feet  were  ulcerated  bv  a  frost.  For  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  I  appeal  to  the  honourable 
Mr.  Lawless  and  John  Reeves,  Esq..  who  visited 
him  in  prison,  and  at  whose  intercession  he  was 
removea.  The  jailer  will  bear  witnem  that  he 
nevev  made  any  complaint  of  his  treatment,  how- 
ever severe  it  was.  This  statement  of  farts  is 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  colonel,  who  has 
served  his  majesty  many  years,  and  all  his  family 
are  now  in  the  army. 

(Signed)     "CATHARINE  DESPARD. 
•*  Berkley  Square,  December,  1796." 
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had  no  earthly  connexion  with  that  ques- 
tion. Thej  refated  merely  to  the  good  or 
bad  conduct  of  a  jaiU  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  power  delegated  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  executive  government.  The 
management  of  jails  was  under  the  care  of 
sheriffs  and  magistrates ;  and  to  them  the 
honourable  gentleman,  if  induced  by  sym- 
pathy to  deplore  the  sufferings  of  the  sedi- 
tious, should  have  made  his  complaint. 

Mr.  Tiemey  insisted  that  the  observa- 
.tions  of  the  honourable  gentleman  were 
perfectly  relevant  to  the  question.  What- 
ever pretext  of  danger  had  induced  the 
house  to  consent  to  the  original  suspension, 
it  no  longer  existed.  There  was  now  no 
appearance  of  invasion,  no  appearance  even 
of  disaffection ;  and  when,  under  the  sus- 
pension contended  for,  a  gentleman  suspect- 
ed of  treason  was  treat^  as  a  felon  con- 
victed of  crimes,  it  was  a  strong  reason 
why  a  power  so  liable  to  abuse,  and  in  fact 
so  flagrantly  abused,  should  be  disconti- 
nued, unless  better  grounds  than  the  house 
had  yet  heard  were  offered  for  its  renewal. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  corroborated  the  as- 
sertions of  Mr.  Tierney. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of 
the  situation  and  health  of  the  prisoners. 
Many  of  the  regulations  which  prevailed  in 
this  prison  were  recommended  by  the  ex- 
cellent Howard.  Those  who  believed  the 
country  to  be  in  danger  ought  not  to  relax 
theirefforts,  or  deprive  the  executive  power 
of  the  means  of  providing  for  its  security. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  men  who 
expose  themselves  to  suspicion  must  often 
incur  the  disadvantages  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Pitt  asked  if  this  was  a  time  to  slum- 
ber, when  there  existed  men  who  were 
hourly  planning  our  destruction  1  men  who 
never  waked  nor  slept,  nor  walked  abroad, 
without  holding  up  to  our  view,  as  it  were, 
a  dagger  streaming  with  blood  !  Ought 
we  then  to  cast  aside  that  shield  which 
alone  enabled  us  to  defy  its  point  ? 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried, 
and  the  bill,  which  subsequently  passed 
through  its  respective  stages  in  both  nouses 
of  parliament,  enacted,  that  the  suspension 
should  continue  till  the  21st  of  May,  1799. 

During  the  present  session,  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  finance  that  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  was 
brought  under  consideration.  The  large 
and  continually  increasing  expense  of  the 
war  had  induced  the  minister,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  to  bring 
forward  for  the  sapction  of  the  house,  "  a 
new  and  solid  system  of  finance;'*  the 
principle  of  which  was  to  raise  within  the 
vear  a  large  proportion  of  the  necessary 


supplies,  which,  aided  by  the  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund,  shtiuld  prevent  any  ma- 
terial addition  being  made  to  the  public  debt. 
The  tax  proposed  mr  this  purpose,  called  the 
triple  assessment  tax,  was,  however,  found 
so  inadequate  to  the  purpose  proposed,  that 
the  minister  determined  to  abandon  that  un- 
equal and  oppressive  impost,  and  to  sabsti- 
tute  in  its  stead  a  tax  on  income. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, the  house  having  formed  itself  into 
a  committee,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer rose  and  said,  that  before  he  proceed- 
ed to  open  to  the  committee  the  very  im- 
portant subject  to  which  their  attention 
would  in  the  course  of  the  evening  be  di- 
rected, it  would  be  proper  to  state,  that  the 
supplies  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  thirty-one  millions,  towards  which 
the  usual  ways  and  means  would  produce 
six  millions  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  remained  then  to  be  considered  in  what 
way  the  deficiency  should  be  raised ;  and 
here,  two  leading  principles  occurred  for 
the  guidance  of  the  house^-either  to  raise 
the  whole  by  loan  upon  the  old  funding 
system,  or  to  raise  a  considerable  part  of 
the  supplies  within  the  year,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  to  state  his  new 
plan  of  finance,  which  was  a  tax  on  income. 
The  commissioners,  who  should  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  determining  upon  the 
rate  of  every  one's  income,  should  be  per- 
sons of  respectable  situations  in  life,  re- 
moved from  any  suspicion  of  partiality ; 
men  of  integrity  and  independence;  and  in 
case  the  party  was  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
'!ision  of  these  commissioners,  another  body 
of  commissioners  should  be  formed,  to 
whom  an  appeal  might  be  carried.  The  next 
point  for  consideration  was  the  mode  of 
contribution  that  should  be  adopted.  Un- 
der this  head,  it  was  his  intenuon  to  pro- 
pose, that  no  income  under  sixty  pounds  a 
year  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute ; 
and  that  the  scale  of  modification  up  to  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  in  the  assessed 
taxes,  should  be  introduced  with  restric- 
tions. The  quota  which  should  then  be 
called  far,  should  amount  to  a  full  tenth  of 
the  contributor's  income  ;  the  returns  to  be 
made  bj  the  person  assessed,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  a  surveyor,  who  should  lay 
before  the  commissioners  such  ground  of 
doubt  as  might  occur  to  him  on  the  fairness 
of  the  rate  at  which  a  party  might  have  as- 
sessed himself.  The  party  however  should 
not  be  compelled  to  answer;  his  books 
should  not  be  called  for,  nor  his  confidential 
clerks  or  agents  examined ;  but  if  he  de- 
clined to  submit  to  the  investigation  of  bis 
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books,  and  the  examination  of  his  clerks, 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  commission- 
ers to  fix  the  assessment,  and  their  decision 
should  be  final.  As  to  the  exemptions  or 
deductions,  perhaps  those  who  had  families 
might  in  certain  cases  be  fair  objects  of  al- 
lowance, while  those  who  had  no  families 
mi|^ht  with  equal  justice  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  in  an  increased  proportion.  In 
forming  a  rough  estimate  or  the  product  of 
the  proposed  tax,  he  should  state,  on  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  that 
forty  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  at  pre- 
sent in  cultivation  in  this  kingdom,  the  ave- 
rage rent  of  which  he  should  estimate  at 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre, 
which  would  give  twenty-five  millions  a 
year.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  denomina- 
tion of  property,  he  should  propose  that 
every  thing  under  sixty  pounds  a  year 
should  be  exempt,  and  that  modifications 
UD  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  should  be 
admitted,  for  which  he  had  in  his  calcula- 
tion made  a  deduction  of  one  fifth.  The 
sums  to  which  the  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
would  apply  would  then  stand  thus  :.»- 

llie  land  rental,  after  deducting  one-        £ 
fifth,  he  estimates  at       .        .        .  20,000,000 

The  tenant*!  rental  of  land,  deducting 
twu-ihirds  of  the  rack  rent,  he  took 
at 6,000,000 

The  amount  of  tythes,  deducting  one- 
fifdi 4,000,000 

The  pmduce  of  minee,  canal  naviga- 
tions, &c^  deducting  one-fifih  3,000,000 

The  rental  of  bousea,  deducting  one- 
fifih 5.000,000 

Tlie  profiuof  profeauont    .  .    2,000,000 

The  rental  of  Scotland,  taken  at  one- 
eighth  that  of  England  .    5,000,000 

The  income  of  penoaa  resident  in 
Great  Britoin,  drawn  from  posses 
sions  beyond  the  seas  .    5,000,000 

The  amount  of  annuities  from  the  pub- 
lic funds,  after  deducting  one-fifth    .  12,000,000 

The  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in 
uur  foreign  oommeree  .  18,000,000 

The  profits  on  the  capital  employed  in 
our  domestic  tmde,and  the  profits  of 
skill  and  industry    ....  28,000.000 


£102,000,000 

Upon  this  amount,  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
would  produce  ten  millions  a  year,  and  this 
was  the  sum  he  calculated  to  result  from 
the  measure.  The  house  would  recollect 
that  the  assessed  taxes  were  assigned  to 
the  payment  of  that  part  of  the  sum  raised 
for  the  service  of  last  year,  which  was  not 
made  a  permanent  debt,  and  of  course  this 
pew  tax  upon  income  would  be  substituted 
in  the  room  of  those  assessed  taxes,  and 
would  be  made  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  go  into  any  detail  of 
argument  to  convince  the  committee  of  the 
advantages  of  the  mode  adopted  last  ses- 


sion for  raising  a  considerable  part  of  the 
supplies  within  the  year.  **  If,^'  said  Mr. 
Pitt  in  conclusion,  **  we  had  proved,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  war, 
unsubdued  by  all  the  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices we  have  made,  our  commerce  is  flou- 
rishing beyond  the  example  of  any  year 
even  of  peace;  if  our  revenues  are  undi- 
minished ;  if  new  means  of  vigour  are 
daily  presenting  themselves  to  our  grasp ; 
if  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the 
most  perfect  success;  if  the  public  senti- 
ment be  firm,  and  united  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  embarked ;  if 
every  motive  to  exertion  continue  the  same, 
and  every  effort  we  have  made  in  the  cause 
be  a  source  only  of  exultation  and  pride  to 
the  heart ,  if,  by  the  efficacy  of  these  ef- 
forts, we  have  now  the  expectation  of  ac- 
complishing the  great  object  of  all  our  sa- 
crifices, and  of  all  our  labours ;  if  despon- 
dency be  dissipated  at  home  and  confidence 
created  abroad,  shall  we  not  persevere  in  a 
course  so  fairlv  calculated  to  bring  us  to  a 
happy  issue  ?'' 

Mr.  Tierney  agreed  with  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
that  the  discussion  of  the  house  on  the 
question  that  now  engaged  their  attention 
was  not  only  interesting  to  England,  but 
also  to  all  Europe.  By  this  bold  measure, 
a  tenth  part  of  the  properly  of  England 
was  put  m  reouisition— a  measure  which 
the  French  had  followed  in  their  career  of 
revolutionary  rapine,  and  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  first  condemned, 
and  then  imitated ;  and  as  a  prelude  to  the 
project,  a  general  disclosure  of  property 
must  take  place.  Could  the  man  who  now 
declaimed  so  eloouently  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  debt,  be  the  same  person  who, 
in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  had  added 
so  enormously  to  the  debt  of  the  public  t 
Did  the  minister  mean  to  say  that  a  life 
income,  and  an  income  arising  from  a  dis- 
posable capital,  were  in  fairness  liable  to 
the  same  impositions  1  The  scale  of  tax- 
ation was  also  manifestly  inadequate  and 
unjust.  If  it  were  right  that  the  scale 
should  rise  from  sixty  pounds  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  why  should  it  not 
continue  to  rise  from  two  hundred  upwards  t 
llie  man  of  two  hundred  per  annum  would 
be  deprived  of  a  part  of  the  comforts  he 
possessed,  while  the  man  of  twenty  thou- 
sand per  annum  would  still  riot  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  his  luxuries.  To  seize  the 
tenth  of  a  man*s  income,  was  like  taking 
away  the  tenth  of  his  stature.  The  over- 
grown in  riches  or  in  stature  would  flt>t  be 
hurt,  but  it  would  reduce  those  who  were 
already  diminutive  to  pigmies. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Mr.  PiU 
moved  that  the  report  on  the  income  tax  be 
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now  taken  into  further  consideration ;  on 
which  occasion,  Sir  Francis  Baring  made 
some  very  important  observations  upon  the 
commercial  claasea  of  the  bill,  the  jus- 
tice of  which,  time  and  experience  suffi- 
ciently evinced.  He  affirmed,  that  under 
the  veil  of  secrecy,  which  covered  the  com- 
mercial, returns,  the  bill  would  be  evaded, 
and  frauds  committed,  beyond  any  tbin^  it 
was  possible  to  conceive.  Bat  supposing 
the  bill  carried  into  effect,  it  was  a  tax 
upor  industry  and  upon  enterprise. 

Mr.  William  Smith  declared  his  decided 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  year,  which  could  alone 
preserve  the  public  finances  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  But  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
he  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  exception- 
able. Where  or  on  what  grounds  of  po- 
litical economy,  he  inquired,  had  it  been 
asserted  in  word,  or  imagined  in  thought, 
or  by  what  criterion  could  it  be  adiudged 
fair  and  honest,  to  tax,  in  an  equal  degree, 
industry  and  indolence  t  A  stockholder 
who  received  five  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num from  his  capital  in  the  funds,  and  a 
shopkeeper  of  small  property,  who  by  ac- 
tive exertions  made  the  same  sum  in  his 
business,  were  similarly  rated  !  Even  in 
the  funds,  proprietors  of  the  long  annuities, 
of  perpetual  annuities,  and  of  the  exche- 
quer annuities,  which  expire  in  five  years, 
were,  by  this  sweeping  and  indiscriminate 
mode  of  taxation,  pla^  precisely  upon  a 
level. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  said,  while  the  ha- 
beas corpus  act  was  suspended,  we  had  no 
security  for  our  personal  liberty,  and  if  the 
prpsent  bill  passed,  such  were  the  inquisi- 
torial powers  vested  in  the  commissioners, 
that  we  had  no  security  for  our  property. 
It  was  hostile  in  its  very  nature  to  the  ra- 
dical principles  of  freedom,  and  made  a 
most  dangerous  attack  upon  the  vitals  of 
our  constitution. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  re- 

B,  said,  it  wae  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
I  that  the  propriety  of  raising  a  certain 
part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year  had  in 
general  been  conceded.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary for  the  efforts  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  make,  if  it  were  essential  to  the 
firm  establishment  o'f  public  credit,  and  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  empire,  to  ob- 
tain that  supply  which  was  requisite  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest ;  it 
was  evident  that  it  must  be  obtained  by  a 
sudden  tax  immediately  productive.  An 
honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  two 
persons  had  each  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  one  of  whom  derived  his  income 
from  land,  and  the  other  from  industry, 
they  ought  not  both  to  be  taxed  equally  at 


fifty  pounds :  but  to  complain  of  this  in- 
equality was  to  complain  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  property ;  it  was  complaining  uf  the 
constitution  of  society.  To  attempt  to 
remedy  it  would  be  to  follow  the  example 
of  that  daring  rabble  of  legislators  in  another 
country,  from  whom  the  honourable  gentle- 
nnan  borrowed  some  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples, and  which,  though  he  now  repro- 
bated, he  still  seemed  inclined  to  follow. 
Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  observing,  that 
the  consequence  of  this  tax  would  be  to  all 
alike,  and  that  whoever  contributed  a 
tenth  of  his  income,  under  the  bill,  would 
have  a  tenth  less  to  spend,  to  save,  or  to  ac- 
cumulate, llie  house  then  divided — ^for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  report^  183 ; 
against  it,  17 — majority,  166. 

In  the  upper  house,  the  bill  was  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  by  Lords  Suf- 
folk and  Holland;  and  defended  by  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Lord  Aukland.  Afler 
undergroing  all  its  amendments,  the  bill 
was  passed  into  a  law  on  the  16th  of  March, 
and  the  6th  of  April,  1799,  was  fixed  as 
the  time  for  making  the  returns. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
for  1799  was  estimated  at  thirty-one  mil- 
lions, of  which  sum  fifteen  millions  were 
to  be  raised  by  way  of  loan,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  income-tax  was  calculated  at 
ten  millions ;  the  remaining  sum  was  to 
arise  from  the  new  imposts  on  sugar,  coffee, 
and  stamps,  aided  by  the  recently  imposed 
convoy-tax.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  seamen  and  marines,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  land  forces, 
of  different  descriptions,  were  also  this 
year  voted  by  parliament. 

Soon  afler  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for 
imposing  a  tax  on  income,  the  chancellor 
of  the  excheouer  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  time  prescribed  by 
an  act  of  the  last  session  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  land-tax,  and  to  make  certain 
regulations  respecting  ecclesiastical  proper- 
ty and  the  propertydevised  for  lives  and 
for  long  terms.  This  measure,  which 
seemed  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  act 
for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  advanc- 
ed through  its  various  stages  without  en- 
countering any  serious  opposition,  and  on 
the  15th  of  March  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1799,  a  message 
from  the  crown,  touching  the  integrity  of 
the  empire,  and  involving  one  of  the  most 
momentous  questions  that  was  ever  brought 
under  discussion  during  the  present  long 
and  eventful  reign,  was  delivered  to  the 
house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Duo- 
das,  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :<— 


OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAP.  XIII.] 

*G£ORGE  R. 

**  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  unremitting 
industry  with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in 
their  avowed  design  of  effecting  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  this  kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engage 
the  porticalar  attention  of  parliament,  and  his  ma* 
jeaty  recommends  it  to  thw  house  to  consider  of 
the  moat  effectual  means  of  finally  defeating  this 
design,  by  disposing  the  parliaments  of  both  King- 
doms to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  they  shiUl 
judge  most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete 
and  final  af^iistment,  as  may  best  tend  to  improve 
and  perpetuate  a  connexion  essential  to  their  com- 
mon security,  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power, 
and  resources  of  the  British  empire." 

The  late  rebellion  in  Ireland  seemed  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  great 
political  measure,  which  had  frequently 
been  recommended  to  the  ministry  by  wri- 
ters on  political  economy,  as  well  as  by 
▼arious  parliamentary  speakers,  without 
makinff  any  permanent  impression.  But 
the  risk  of  a  reTiTal  of  popular  commotions, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  the  designs  of  an 
ambitious  enemy,  labouring  to  separate 
that  realm  from  the  British  empire,  prompts 
e4  the  leaders  of  the  cabinet  to  undertake 
tiie  arduous  task  of  effecting  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  which  might  give 
additional  strength  to  both,  and  so  improve 
and  concentrate  their  power  and  resources, 
as  to  enable  them  to  repel  all  hostile  at- 
tempts, both  foreign  and  aomestic.  Aeainst 
a  measure,  which,  in  its  nature,  would  ex- 
tinguish the  parliament  of  Ireland  as  an  in- 
dependent legislature,  and  which  would 
withdraw  a  number  of  the  most  opulent 
inhabitants  from  the  metropolis  of  Ireland 
to  attend  their  public  duties  in  the  capital 
of  the  united  kingdom,  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion was  anticipated;  hut  it  was  hoped 
that  the  good  sense  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  community,  whose  condition  this  mea- 
sure was  intended  to  improve,  would  take 
a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  afford  their  active  co-operation 
towards  its  accomplishment ;  or,  if  it 
should  be  disapproved  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  little  doubt  was  entertained  of 
the  efficacy  of  various  means  of  influence 
and  persuasion,  to  secure  a  plurality  of 
Totes,  in  an  assembly  so  constituted  as  the 
parliament  of  the  sister  kin^om.  In  E  ng- 
land,  the  deliberative  opinion  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation  appeared  decidedly 
in  &vour  of  the  union,  including  many  of 
those  who  were  in  general  adverse  to  the 
politics  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  But 
there  were  others,  and  those  men  of  the 
highest  abilities  and  integrity,  who  were 
extremely  dubious  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  measure,  under  existing  circumstances, 
some  of  whom  were  decidedly  hostile  to  its 
adoption. 

The  royal  message  was  taken  into  early 
discussion  on  the  83d  of  January,  when 
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[Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  moved  an  address, 
importing  that  the  house  would  proceed 
with  all  due  despatch  to  the  consiaeration 
of  the  several  interests  recommended  to 
their  serious  attention  in  the  message. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly readj,  on  this  occasion,  to  giye 
credit  to  ministers  for  purity  of  intention, 
as  they  could  not  be  suspected  of  proposing 
a  measure,  which,  in  their  own  opinion, 
tended  ultimately  to  the  separation  of  Ii^ 
land  from  Great  Britain.  He  said,  that  the 
object  of  this  message  was  evidently  a 
UNION,  though  the  word  itself  was  not  to 
be  found  in  it.  But,  did  the  people  of  Ire- 
land manifest  any  wish  to  unite  ?  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  unec^uivocally  declaim 
themselves  hostile  to  this  desi^ ;  and  if  it 
were  carried,  it  would  be  a  union  effect^ 
by  fraud,  corruption,  and  intimidation.  He 
asked,  how  the  terms  of  the  Jinai  adjuit" 
ment^  made  and  agreed  to  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  countries,  came  to  fail  ? 
Before  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  message  was  attended  to,  it  was  in* 
cumbent  upon  ministera  to  show,  that  the 
last  pledge  of  the  English  parliament  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  by  which  their  inde- 
penaence  was  recognised,  and  their  rights 
acknowled^,  had  not  produced  that  una* 
nimity  which  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
countries  sought  to  cherish.  He  conclud- 
ed by  moving,  as  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress propoMd,  «*  that  the  house,  for  the 
firet  time,  learned  from  his  majesty,  with 
surprise  and  deep  regret,  that  the  Jmal  ad' 
juatmmt^  which  upon  his  majesty's  gracious 
recommendation,  took  place  between  the 
two  kingdoms  in  1783,  had  not  produced 
the  effects  exnected  from  that  solemn  settle- 
ment :  and  further  humbly  to  express  to 
his  majesty,  that  his  faithral  commons  had 
strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  majestjr's  ministera  to 
propose  a  union  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  that  final 
and  solemn  adjustment;  humbly  imploring 
his  majesty  not  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
those  who  should  advise  such  a  measuie 
at  the  present  crisis.'' 

Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  that  a  permanent 
connexion  between  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  essential  to  the  true  interests  of  both 
countries,  and  that,  unless  the  existing 
connexion  should  be  improved,  there  was, 
he  had  strongr  reason  to  believe,  great  risk 
of  a  separation.  The  settlement  of  the 
year  1783,  he  said,  was  so  imperfect,  that 
It  substituted  nothing  for  that  system 
which  it  demolished,  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered as  final  even  by  the  ministera  of 
the  time.  It  left  the  two  realms  with  inde- 
pendent legislatures,  connected  only  by  the 
identity  of  the  executive  power— 4  very  in- 
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safficient  tie,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  of 
wir,  inadequate  to  the  consolidation  of 
strength,  or  the  mutual  participation  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  benefits.  The  case 
of  the  regency  exhibited  a  striking  instance 
of  the  weakness  of  the  connexion ;  and  if 
the  two  parliaments  had  differed  on  the 
subject  or  the  war,  the  danj^r  of  a  disjunc- 
tion would  have  been  seriously  alarming. 
The  entire  dissociation  of  the  two  king- 
doms was  one  of  the  great  aims  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  and,  as  their  eventual  success  in 
Ireland  would  expose  Britain  to  extreme 
peril,  the  establishment  of  an  incorporate 
union,  by  which  their  views  might  be  ef- 
fe(?tual1y  baffled,  was  a  necessary  act  of 
policy.  Great  Britain  had  always  felt  a 
common  interest  in  the  safety  of  Ireland ; 
hut  that  interest  was  never  so  obvious  and 
urgent  as  when  the  enemy  attacked  the 
former  realm  through  the  medium  of  the 
latter.  The  French  had  shown  by  their 
conduct,  that  they  deemed  Ireland  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  empire ;  and  this 
consideration  alone  ought  to  enforce  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  would  tend  to 
strengthen  and  secure  that  country.  It  ought 
to  be  noticed,  that  the  hostile  divisions  of 
its  sects,  the  animosities  existing  between 
the  posterity  of  the  original  inhabitants  and 
the  descendants  of  the  colonists,  the  rude- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the 
prevalence  of  Jacobinical  principles  among 
them,  had  produced  a  state  of  distress  for 
which  there  was  no  cure,  except  in  the  in- 
formation of  a  general  imperial  legislature, 
free  alike  from  terror  and  from  resentment, 
removed  from  the  danger  and  agitation, 
uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices,  and  unin- 
flamed  by  the  passions  of  that  distracted 
country. 

Among  the  advantages  which  would, ac- 
crue to  Ireland  from  an  incorporation  with 
Britain,  be  mentioned,  **  the  protection  she 
would  secure  to  herself  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, the  most  effectual  means  of  increasing 
her  commerce,  and  improving  her  agricul- 
ture, the  command  of  English  capital,  the 
infusion  of  English  manners,  and  English 
industry,  necessarily  tending  to  meliorate 
her  condition  ;*'  adding,  that  «^  she  would 
see  the  avenue  to  honours,  to  distinctions, 
and  exalted  situations  in  the  general  seat 
of  empire,  opened  to  all  those  whose  abili- 
ties and  talents  enable  them  to  indulge  an 
honourable  and  laudable  ambition.^'  He 
further  remarked,  that  the  question  was, 
not  what  Ireland  would  gain,  but  what  she 
'  would  preserve ;  not  merely  how  she 
might  ^*  best  improve  her  situation,  but  how 
she  might  avert  a  pressing  and  immediate 
danger.^'  In  this  point  of  view,  her  gain 
would  be  the  preservation  of  all  the  bless- 
ings arising  from  the  British  constitution. 


[1799. — BOOK  II. 

Af^er  some  commercial  statements,  tend- 
ing to  show  the  benefits  derivable  to  Ire- 
land from  a  union,  he  asserted  the  compe- 
tency of  the  legislature,  not  by  argumect 
or  demonstration,  but  by  allegations  of  the 
danger  of  controverting  such  right.  A  de- 
nial of  parliamentary  competence,  he  said, 
would  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  validity 
of  the  Scottish  union,  and  of  the  authority 
under  which  the  existing  parliament  now 
deliberated  ;  and  it  would  even  shake 
every  principle  of  legislation.  That  a  com- 
petency for  any  new  or  very  important 
measure,  could  arise  only  from  the  express 
directions  or  consent  of  the  electors,  or  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  was  a  Jacobinical 
idea,  connected  with  the  dangerous  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

As  the  supposed  loss  t>f  national  inde- 
pendence formed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a 
strong  obiection  to  the  scheme,  he  argued, 
that  the  dreaded  loss  would  be  a  real  bene- 
fit ;  that  the  Irish  would  rather  gain  than 
lose  in  point  of  political  fi^eedom  and  civil 
happiness ;  and  that,  though  a  nation,  pos- 
sessing all  the  means  of  defence,  dignity, 
and  prosperity,  might  justly  object  to  an 
association  with  a  more  numerous  people, 
Ireland  bein^  deficient  in  the  means  of  pro- 
tection, and  inferior  in  the  reauisites  of  po- 
litical and  civil  welfare,  could  not  be  iniur- 
ed  or  degraded  by  such  a  union  with  a 
neighbouring  and  kindred  state,  as  would 
connect  both  realms,  by  an  equality  of  law 
and  an  identity  of  interest.  Her  people 
would  not  less  be  members  of  an  indepen- 
dent state,  or  to  any  valuable  or  useful  pur- 
pose, less  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Denefits  of  society  and  civilization. 

After  some  further  debate,  Mr.  Sheridan 
withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  original 
motion  was  put  and  carried. 

On  the  33d  of  January,  1799,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  message  on  the  union 
was  delivered  to  the  two  British  houses  of 
parliament,  the  session  of  the  Irish  parita- 
ment  commenced  at  Dublin ;  and  a  speech 
on  this  occasion  was  made  b^  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  which  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing analogous  declaration :-— **  The  un- 
remitting industry  with  which  our  ene- 
mies persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  separation  or  this 
kingdom  from  Great  Britain,  must  have  en- 
gaged your  particular  attention;  and  his 
majesty  commands  me  to  express  his  anx- 
ious hope,  that  this  consideration.  Joined 
to  the  sentiment  of  mutual  affection  and 
cfommon  interest,  may  dispose  the  parlia- 
ments in  both  kingdoms  to  provide  the 
most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  and 
improving  a  connexion  essential  to  their 
common  security,  and  of  consolidating,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  one  firm  and  lasting 
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fabric,  the  strength,  the  power,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire.** 

The  address  brought  forward  in  the 
house  of  peers,  was  opposed  chiefly  by  the 
Lords  Powerscourt  and  Bellamont;  who 
severally  moyed  amendments,  expressive 
of  their  disapprobation  of  a  legislative  union 
-with  Great  Britain.  On  the  first  division, 
the  numbers  were  4^  to  19,  and  on  the  last 
35  to  17,  in  favour  of  the  court.  But  it 
was  in  the  house  of  commons  that  the 
grand  battle  was  expected  to  be  fought. 

No  sooner  had  the  address  of  thanks 
been  moved  in  that  assembly,  than  Sir  John 
Parneil,  who  had  long  filled,  with  high  re- 
putation, the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, from  which  he  had  been  recently 
dismissed,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  projected  union«  rose  to  reprobate  the 
measure  while  yettn  embryo.  As  far  as  he 
could  judge  of  the  scheme,  from  what  he 
already  knew  of  it,  he  believed  it  to  be  ad- 
verse to  the  permanent  interest  of  Ireland, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  rishts  of  the  peo- 
ple—rights, which  having  been  delegated 
to  the  care  of  parliament,  ou^ht  not  to  be 
surrendered  by  a  representative  body.  It 
would  effect  the  constitution,  the  trade,  and 
the  property  of  the  country.  The  constitu- 
tion would  be  no  more,  when  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ireland  was  merged  in  that  of  ureat 
Britain,  and  the  concerns  of  the  former 
country  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
men  who  would  not  be  its  representatives ; 
who  would  have  difTerent  interests,  and 
would  be  too  prejudiced  and  too  remote  to 
conduct  its  affairs  with  justice  and  propriety. 
What  would  an  Englishman  say,  if  Ireland 
should  propose  to  him  the  suppression  of 
one-halt  of  the  number  of  representatives 
of  his  country,  and  the  substitution  of  Irish- 
men for  them  ?  Would  he  be  satisfied  with 
so  assurance,  that  England  would  be  as 
well  represented  by  Insh  as  by  English 
members?  Yet  e?en  this  would  be  a 
much  fairer  proposal,  than  that  which  was 
now  made  to  Ireland.  By  occasioning  the 
absence  of  a  great  number  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  it  would  diminish,  in  a  serious 
degree,  both  the  capital  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country.  It  would  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  permanent  discontent,  which 
would  increase  with  the  increasing  evils 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  experience  from 
this  measure.  That  a  union  would  secure 
the  country  against  external  attack  he  de- 
nied ;  for  a  foreign  enemy  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  an  invasion  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. He  exhorted  the  house  to  disprove 
the  popular  charge  of  corrupt  influence,  by 
a  unanimous  rejection  of  the  present  pro- 
posal ;  and  he  concluded  with  the  old  and 
famous  declaration,  substituting  Ireland  for 
England,  ^^  liolumtu  kgu  Hibirnia  mti- 


^art." — (We  are  unwilling  that  the  laws  of 
Ireland  should  be  changed.) 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Besborough,  a  barrister  of  high  r^ 
putation  and  distinguished  talents,  opposed, 
m  strong  terms,  every  idea  of  a  legisMve 
union,  as  a  scheme  that  would  injure  the 

I  prosperity  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  Ire- 
and.  He  even  denied  the  competency  of 
the  legislature  to  the  adoption  or  a  measure 
invasive  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  constitution  of  the 'country. 
But,  if  parliament  had  an  undoubted  au- 
thority to  exercise  such  power,  it  would, 
he  contended,  be  the  height  of  folly  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  Britain. 
What  influence  would  a  hundred  Irish 
members  have,  absorbed  in  an  assembly  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  British  mem- 
bers ?  They  must  be  mere  ciphers  in  the 
united  legislature,  and  would  be  constrain- 
ed, on  every  occasion,  to  submit  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  haughty  and  powerful  majority. 
For  six  centuries,  he  affirmed,  the  Irish  na- 
tion had  been  precluded,  by  a  series  of  op- 
pressions, from  the  enjoyment  of  those  ad- 
vantages with  which  nature  had  blessed 
them  ;  and  he  deprecated  the  subjection  of 
his  country  to  the  sway  of  a  British  parlia- 
ment ;  declaring  his  fervent  wishes  for  the 
preservation  of  that  legislative  independ- 
ence, which  was  the  best  foundation  of 
the  national  happiness.  Mr.  Ponsonby  con- 
cluded by  moving,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  **that  the  house  should  declare 
its  resolution  of  maintaining  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  resident  and  in- 
dependent legislature,  as  recognised  by  the 
British  parliament  in  1782,  and  finally  set- 
tled at  the  adjustment  of  all  differences  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.'* 

Mr.  ConoUy,  who  was  generally  con- 
sidered in  point  of  property  and  influence, 
as  the  first  commoner  in  Ireland,  avowed 
his  sentiments  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Uie  measure  of  a  union.*  He  compared 
the  absurdity  of  two  independent  legi8l»> 
tures  in  one  empire,  to  the  unnatural  phe- 
nomenon of  two  heads  on  one  pair  of  shoul- 
ders. Many  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  he  was 
convinoed,  had  arisen  from  this  source. 
Yet  a  hundred  and  sixteen  placemen  and 
pensioners,  who  had  been  known  at  one 
time  to  occupy  seats  in  the  house,  showed 
how  little  of  the  real  spirit  of  independence 
existed  among  them. 

The  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
remarked,  that  by  an  incorporation  with 
Britain,  a  common  interest  would  be  esta- 
blished, and   the  welfare  of  one  country 


^  A  peerage  having  been  at  one  time  oflered  tc 
Mr.  Conolly,  this  popular  gentleman  replied,  "  I 
would  rather  be  a  great  commoner,  than  a  little 
loid." 
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would  be  that  of  the  other.  Religious  dis- 
sensions would  be  allajed ;  jealousy  and 
prejudice  would  subside;  trade  would 
greatly  flourish ;  a  respectable  class  of  men, 
between  the  landlord  and  mere  peasant, 
would  arise ;  and  the  morals  of  the  lowest 
order  of  inhabitants  be  improyed.  The  in- 
crease of  the  number  or  absentees,  and 
other  incidental  inconveniences,  would  be 
of  very  trifling  import,  compared  with  the 
safety  and  prosperity  that  would  result 
from  the  measure.  He  did  not  expect  to 
hear,  from  constitutional  lawyers,  the  alle- 
gation of  parliamentary  incompetence.  It 
was  clear  to  him,  that  a  legislative  body  was 
at  all  times  competent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
most  effectual  means  for  promoUng  the  ge- 
neral welfare.  For  that  purpose,  the  par- 
liament was  instituted ;  and,  as  a  union  was 
calculated  for  such  an  object  without  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the 
denial  of  competency  might  justly  be  ex- 
ploded. 

This  great  and  memorable  debate  lasted 
not  less  than  twenty  hours ;  during  which, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  members  de- 
livered their  sentiments.  The  contest  was 
80  close,  that  only  a  majority  of  one  ap- 
peared against  the  amendment ; — ^the  num- 
bers being,  on  the  division,  106  and  105 ; 
and  when  the  Question  was  put  for  agree- 
ing to  the  address,  the  ministry  had  in 
their  favour,  107  against  105  voices.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  period  of  the  debate,  which 
continued  till  noon  on  the  second  day,  the 
avenues  to  the  house  were  crowded  with 
people  anxious  to  hear  the  result ;  which, 
when  known,  was  hailed  as  a  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  anti-unionists,  and  the  me- 
tropolis resounded  with  acclamations.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  elevated  with 
hope,  prepared  for  another  conflict,  which 
they  did  not  doubt  would  give  them  a  de- 
cided superiority. 

The  address  was  reported  two  days  af- 
terwards (January  24th) ;  when  Sir  Law- 
rence Parsons  rose,  and  with  much  force 
of  eloquence  opposed  its  being  received. 
*'  Were  the  union  ever  so  ?ood  a  measure,*' 
said  he,  ^*  why  is  it  brought  forward  .at  this 
time?  Is  it  not  evidently  to  take  advantage 
of  the  strength  of  England  in  this  island, 
and  of  our  own  internal  weakness  t  It  is 
always  in  times  of  division  and  disaster, 
that  a  nation  avails  itself  of  the  infirmities 
of  its  neighbours  to  obtain  an  unjust  domi- 
nion. That  Britain  should  desire  to  do  so 
is  not  wonderful ;  for  what  nation  does  not 
desire  to  rule  another  1  That  England 
should  be  aided  by  Irishmen  in  the  attempt 
is  not  wonderful ;  for  what  nation  has  not 
traitors  and  parricides  in  its  bosom  1  But 
if  this  assembly,  to  whom  the  rights  of  Ire- 
land are  intrusted,  shall  agree  to  such  a 


treason,  it  will  indeed  be  matter  of  wondei 
and  indignation  beyond  the  power  of  mind 
to  conceive,  or  of  language  to  express.    In 
every  period  of  our  wealuiess  and  distress, 
English  usurpation  has  trodden  upon  the 
heels  of  Irish  infirmity.    In  the  American 
war,  however,  Ireland  burst  the  chain  of 
usurpation.     How  %  by  her  parliament;  by 
her  own  parliament,  aided  and  urged  by  a 
hisrh-spinied  people,  whose  hearts   throb- 
bed with  liberty,  and  whose  hands  were 
strong  with  voluntary  arms.    It  was  with- 
in these  walls,  that  this  assembly,  the  organ 
of  the  popular  will,  put  forth  its  voice,  de- 
manded tne  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  assum- 
ed supreme  authority  in  the  land.     It  was 
here,  oefore  the  breath  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  that  the  usurping  domination  bow- 
ed its  head,  and  dropp^  the  sceptre  of  its 
power ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  her  parlia- 
ment is  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  root  and 
branch,  not  a  fibre  of  it  left  in  the  land, 
lest  it  should  grow  again,  and  shoot,  and 
spread,  and  flourish ;  and  lest  Ireland,  at 
some  hallowed  moment,  should  once  more, 
througrh  the  medium  of  that  assembly,  re- 
cover Its  freedom.    Annihilate  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  :^that  is  the  cry  that  came 
across  the  water.    Ireland  is  weak ;  Ire- 
land  is  divided ;  Ireland  is  appalled  by 
civil  war ;  Ireland  is  covered  with  troops ; 
martial  law  brandishes  its  sword  through 
the  land.    Now  is  the  time  to  put  Ireland 
down  for  ever ! — But,"  exclaimed  this  ar- 
dent speaker,  **the  parliament  cannot  be 
annihilated;  for  every  gentlemen  in  Ireland 
will  sooner  part  with  his  life,  than  give  up 
the  indepenaence  of  his  country.     Let  then 
this  scandalous  and  irritating  measure  be 
relinquished ;  and  let  the  country,  panting 
from  its  recent  struggles  and  its  present 
alarms,  repose  at  last  m  tranquillity  !*' 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply,  allowed  that 
ministers  did  not  intend  to  relinquish  the 
measure,  while  they  had  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess.   If  they  should,  the^  would  bo  un- 
worthy of  the  situation  which  they  filled; 
and  might  be  accused  of  a  disreeanl  to  the 
interests  of  their  country  and  of  Uie  empire. 
Mr.  John  Beresford,  the  leader  of  a  great 
and  dominant  party  in  Ireland,  professed       ' 
his  desire  of  a  union,  as  thinking  it  the  best      | 
remedy  for  the  miserable  condition  to  w^ch 
that  country  was  reduced  by  the  perpetual       I 
conflict  of  contending  interests.  i 

Sir  John  Parnell  pronounced  it  degrad-  ' 
ing  to  the  dignity  of  parliament,  to  enter- 
tain a  question,  whether  it  shonld  put  an 
end  to  its  own  existence.  He  animadvert*  | 
ed  on  the  absurdity  of  pretending^  as  some 
had  done,  that  it  was  inconsistent  or  pre- 
sumptuous to  declare  against  a  union,  with- 
out knowing  the  terms,  or  understanding 
the  true  nature  of  the  question.    Could  any 
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man  be  ignorant,  that  the  qaestion  was, 
whether  th^  parliament  of  Ireland  and  the 
independence  of  the  nation  should  be  ffiven 
Dp  for  ever  1  As  the  ministers  woula  not 
bind  themsejyes  by  a  promise  to  preserve 
these  grreat  object<<,  the  parliament,  he 
hoped,  would  determine  the  point,  by  vot^ 
in^  that  it  would  never  surrender  the  legis- 
lative independence  of  the  realm. 

After  a  violent  debate,  scarcely  inferior 
in  strength  or  asperity  to  the  former,  a  di- 
vision took  place,  when  the  motion  of  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons,  for  the  omission  of  the 
obnoxious  clause  in  the  address,  prevailed 
by  a  majority  of  111  to  106  voices. 

The  exultation  of  the  metropolis,  at  this 
defeat  of  the  ministry,  was  unbounded. 
The  unionists  were  insulted  and  calumni- 
ated by  every  possible  mode  of  attack. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  speakers  of 
opposition  acquired  a  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  popularity.  Their  elo- 
quence wqs  extolled  with  hyperbolic  praise, 
and  their  patriotism  applauded  in  high- 
flown  terms  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Attentive  and  calm  observers  nevertheless 
remarked,  that  the  vehement  enthusiasm 
of  the  capital  did  not  extend  to  the  nation 
at  large.  It  was  apparent,  that  the  weight 
of  the  landed  interest  was  in  favour  of  the 
measure ;  that  Cork,  the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  commercial  towns  in 
general,  though  greatly  agitated  and  di- 
vided, were,  upon  the  whole,  rather  friend- 
ly than  hostile  to  it;  that  government  had 
secured  the  chief  political  mterests  of  the 
country,  which,  added  to  the  powerful 
means  of  influence,  corrupt  or  constitu- 
tional, possessed  by  the  crown,  save  a 
mighty  and  apparently  irresistible  force  to 
its  operations.  But,  above  all,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  nation, 
consisting  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  sunk 
into  apathy,  and  almost  into  despair,  made 
no  effort  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
They  were  fully  sensible  that  their  condi- 
tion could  scarcely  be  made  worse;  and 
there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  be 
made  better  by  a  union.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  majority  of  persons  of 
weight  and  influence,  who  acted  with  ffo- 
vemmenton  this  occasion,  were  powerfully 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  measure,  by  the 
indelible  impression  of  recent  events ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  formidable  ef- 
forts actualljr  made  by  the  opponents  of 
this  project  in  parliament,  that  the  whole 
inflnence  of  government,  vast  and  un- 
bounded as  it  may  seem,  would,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  found  wholly 
anequal  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  daring 
and  difficult  a  measure. 

On  the  31st  of  January  the  subject  of 
2S 


the  union  again  came  under  consideration 
in  the  British  parliament,  when  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and 
said,  that  when  he  proposed  to  the  house 
to  fix  that  day  for  the  further  consideration 
of  his  majesty's  message,  he  indulged  a 
ho])e  that  the  result  of  a  similar  communi- 
cation to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would 
have  opened  a  more  favourable  prospect 
than  at  present  existed,  of  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  the  measure  then  in  con- 
templation. He  had,  however,  been  disap- , 
pointed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  possessed 
the  power,  the  entire  competence,  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  a  proposition  of  this  nature, 
a  power  which  he  by  no  means  meant  to 
dispute.  But  while  he  admitted  the  rights 
of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  he  felt,  that 
as  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  he  had  a  right  to  exercise,  and  a 
duty  to  perform ;  viz.  to  express  the  ffen&- 
ral  nature  and  outline  of  the  plan,  which, 
in  his  estimation,  would  tend  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  the  happiness  ^of  the  two  king- 
doms. Should  parliament  be  of  opinion 
that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  mutual 
advantages  to  the  two  kingdoms,  he  should 
propose  It,  in  order  that  it  might  be  record- 
ed on  the  journals  of  that  house,  leaving 
the  rejection  or  adoption  of  this  nlan  to  the 
full  and  future  consideration  or  the  legis- 
lature of  Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that 
the  union  with  Scotland  was  as  much  op-  ^ 
posed,  and  by  nearly  the  same  arguments, 
prejudices,  and  misconceptions;  creating 
the  same  alarms  as  had  recently  been  ex- 
cited in  respect  to  Ireland ;  yet  could  anv 
man  now  doubt  of  the  advantages  which 
Scotland  had  derived  from  the  union! 
One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  was  the  want  of  in- 
dustry and  the  want  of  capital,  which  were 
to  be  supplied  only  by  blending  more 
closely  with  Ireland  the  mdustry  and  capi- 
tal of  this  country.  In  the  present  state 
of  things,  also,  and  while  Ireland  remained 
a  separate  kingdom,  no  reasonable  peison 
would  affirm  that  full  concessions  could  be 
made  to  the  Catholics,  without  endan^ring 
the  state,  and  shaking  the  constitution  of 
Ireland  to  its  centre.  At  the  conclusior  of 
a  very  able  speech,  he  proposed  the  follow- 
ing series  or  resolutions,  and  moved  that, 
the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  committee' 
to  discuss  the  same  in  their  proper  order. 

*"  1.— That  in  order  to  promote  and  tecure  the 
emential  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  to  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  x«^ 
sources  of  the  British  empire,  it  will  be  advisable- 
to  concur  in  such  measures  as  may  best  tend  to 
unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land into  one  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner,  and  on 
iueh  lenns  and  oniditiona,  as  may  be  established 
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by  actii  of  the  mpectiYe  pvliamenti  of  hit  nM- 
jetty'B  Bald  kingdoms. 

•*  II.— That  it  appean  to  thii  oommittee,  that  it 
would  he  fit  to  propose  ai  the  first  article,  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  the  said  union,  that  the  said  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  upon  a  day  to 
be  agreed  upon,  be  united  into  one  nngdom,  by 
the  name  of  The  United  Kinodom  of  Great 
BuTAiN  AND  Ireland. 

'*  III.— That  for  the  same  parpose,  itappean  also 
to  this  oommittee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that 
tlie  succession  to  the  monarrhy  and  tne  imperial 
crown  of  the  said  united  kingdoms,  shall  continue 
limited  and  settled,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
^  imperial  crown  of  the  said  kin^oms  of  Great 
Bntain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled, 
according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  the  terms  of 
the  union  between  Gngland  and  Scotland. 

**  IV.— That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  appean  also 
to  this  committee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose 
that  the  said  united  kingdom  be  represented  in 
ooe  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be  staled  *'The 
JParliament  of  the  united  Kingdom  ot  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  ;**  and  that  such  a  number  of 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  such  a  number 
of  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  shall  be 
hereafter  agreed  upon  by  acts  of  the  respective 
parliaments  as  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and  vote  in  the 
said  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and  shall 
be  summoned,  chosen,  and  returned  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  fixeti  by  an  act  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  previous  to  the  said  union ;  and  that 
every  member  hereafter  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  said 
parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall,  until  the 
said  parliament  shall  otherwise  provide,  take  and 
subscribe  the  same  oaths,  and  make  the  same  de- 
claration, as  are  by  law  required  to  be  taken,  sub* 
scribed,  and  made  by  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  Great  Britau  and  Ireland. 

**  v.— That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  appears  also 
to  this  oommittee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose 
that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government 
thereof,  shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  esta> 
Uished. 

**  VI.— That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  appean 
also  to  this  oommittee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose 
that  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  shall  at  all 
times  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
and  be  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  or  trade  and 
navigation,  in  all  ports  and  places  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect  to 
which  treaties  shall  be  made  by  his  m^jes^,  his 
hein  or  successon,  with  any  forei^  power,  as  his 
majesty's  sulgects  in  Great  Britain ;  that  no  duty 
shall  M  imposed  on  the  import  or  cxp^irt  lietween 
Great  Britain  and  frelnnd,  of  any  articles  now 
duty  free ;  and  that  ou  other  articles  there  shall 
be  established,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  such 
a  moderate  rate  of  equal  duties  as  shall,  previous 
to  the  union,  be  agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
respective  parliaments,  subject,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  limited  time,  to  be  diminished  equally 
with  respect  to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no  case  to 
be  increased ;  that  all  arudes  which  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  f()reign  parti,  shall  be  importable  through 
I  '(  r  \  i;  I'l'n  i I /o  tho  other,  subject  to  the  like 
(iu.tc^  u.ui  regulaiiuns  as  if  the  same  were  im- 
ported directly  from  foreign  parts;  that  where 
any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
•f  either  kingdom,  are  subtiect  to  any  internal 
doty  io  one  kingdom,  such  countervailing  duties, 
over  and  above  any  duties  on  Import  to  be  fixed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  imposed  as  shall  be  necessary 
10  prevent  any  inequality  in  that  respect:  wad 
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that  all  other  matten  of  trade  and  eammnck 
other  than  the  foregoing,  and  than  such  othen  as 
may  before  the  union  oe  specially  agreed  upon 
for  the  due  enoouragen«ent  of  the  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  the  reapective  kingdonsa,  dnK 
remain  to  be  regulated  uom  tine  lo  CioM  by  the 
imited  parliament 

"  VII. — ^That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  would  bs 
fit  to  propose,  that  the  chaise  arisinis  from  tbs 
payment  of  the  interest,  or  smking  fund  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal,  of  the  debt  hkcumd  in 
either  kingdom  before  the  union,  shall  wiptiniie 
to  be  sepaimtely  defimywi  by  Great  Brilain  aad 
Ireland  respectively.  Tlwt  rora  number  of  yean 
to  be  limited,  the  iuture  ordinary  expenses  m  the 
united  kingdom,  in  peace  or  fK*ar,  should  be  de- 
frayed by  Great  Britein  and  Ireland  jomthr,  mt- 
cording  to  such  proportions  as  shall  be  eatabiiahsd 
by  the  respective  parliaments  previous  to  the 
union.  And  that,  after  the  expimtioD  of  the  time 
to  be  so  limited,  the  proportions  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  vaned,  except  according  to  such  ntes  and 
principles  as  shall  be  hi  like  manner  agreed  upan 
previous  to  the  union. 

'•  VIIL— That  for  the  like  pnrpoae,  it  would  ha 
fit  to  propose,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  and  that  all  the  courts  of  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  within  the  respective  king- 
doms, sm&ll  remain  as  now  by  law  estoUishra 
within  the  same,  subject  only  to  such  ahemiions 
or  regulationa,  from  time  to  tmie,  as  ctrcanatenefls 
may  appear  to  the  pariiament  of  the  united  king- 
dom to  require." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  reply,  aenin  aTowed 
his  utter  dislike  and  disapproDattcm  of  the 
measore,  and  ezpreased  his  coimction, 
that  in  the  present  conTulsed  and  disof- 
dered  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  not  merely 
impolitic  but  unsafe  to  agitata  the  dtsens' 
sion  of  such  topics  ;  and  considering  the 
reception  which  the  proposition  in  qneation 
had  met  with  in  Ireland,  it  could  scarcely 
be  imagined  that  the  right  honourable  |psn« 
tleman  would  perseTore.  Mr.  Shendan 
avowed  his  donots,  whethor  the  increase 
of  prosperity  which  Scotland  had  enj4^ed 
dunng  this  laat  centnry  was  to  be  maeribed 
to  the  union :  and  the  evils  which  were 
predicted  from  the  possible  disagieemeat 
of  two  independent  legislatarea,  might 
with  as  mach  plausibility  be  supposed  to 
result  from  the  disagreemeat  of  two  inde* 
pendent  hoases  of  legislature,  anch  aa  the 
peers  and  commons  of  Great  Britain :  bet 
experience  refuted  and  prored  the  fatility 
of  these  appreheneions.  He  thaa  ataled 
his  intention  of  moving  the  two  foUowioff 
resolutions  :^lst.  That  no  meaaoraa  eooU 
have  a  tendency  to  improTO  and  perpetn- 
ate  the  tiea  of  amitjf  between  Great  Bii* 
tain  and  Ireland,  which  haTe  not  for  theif 
basis  the  fair  and  free  approbation  of  the 
parliaments  of  tfa^  two  countries.  3dly, 
'rhat  whoever  shall  endeavour  to  ohiuo 
such  approbation  in  either  country*  by  em* 
ploying  the  influence  of  govenimeot  tot  the 
purposes  of  oorroption  or  intimidation*  it 
an  enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the  oonstitQ* 
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Lord  Hawkesbury*  denied  that  the  peo* 
(»le  of  Ireland,  collectively  taken,  were  ad- 
Terse  to  the  meeenres  of  a  union.  The  in- 
babitaou  of  Cork  and  Limerick  bad  oip 
pressed  themeelyes  in  faToar  of  it ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt,  if  it  once  came  to  be  duly 
considered,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
whole  nation  would  view  it  in  the  same 
lij^ht.  After  some  further  debate,  the  house 
diTided  on  tlie  question  of  the  speaker's 
leaTing  the  chair;  ayes  140,  noes  15. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  upon  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan^s  moving  his  resolutions  in  the  house, 
Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the  first  was  a  mere 
truism,  to  which  no  one  could  refuse  his  as- 
sent. The  second,  he  supposed,  alluded 
to  the  case  of  a  gentleman  lately  high  in 
office  in  the  Irish  administration,  who  had 
c|nitted  his  post  because  of  his  disagreeing 
in  sentiment  with  his  colleagues.  But 
how  could  any  number  ofpersons  continue 
to  act  together,  if  they  differed  in  points  of 
essentia]  .importance}  Or  what  was  there 
peculiar  in  a  resignation  or  dismission,  un- 
der such  circumstances  I  He  deemed  the 
first  of  these  resolutions  superfluous,  and 
the  second  improper ;  and  therefore  moved 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  could  see  nothing  but 
danger  in  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
and  iwrdeularly  as  it  would  affect  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  house,  in  his 
opinion,  should  have  resisted  it  in  the  first 
stage.  The  union  which  he  wished  for 
was  not  a  union  of  legislatures,  but  of 
hearts,  affections,  and  interests.  Evils,  of 
which  government  was  itself  the  parent, 
were  nnde  the  pretext  for  depriving  Ire- 
land of  her  ind^ndency  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Seoretary  Dundas  xemarked,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  imaffine  a  remedy  more 
appropriate  to  the  political  evils  under 
which  Ireland  had  so  recently  and  severe- 
ly suffered,  than  the  measure  of  an  incorpo- 
lative  union.  The  Protestants  would  lay 
aside  their  jealousies  and  distrusts,  being 
certain,  that  against  any  attempt  to  endan- 
ger the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ire- 
land, the  whole  strength  of  the  united  par- 
liament would  be  exerted :  and  on  the 
other  band,  all  thoee  Catholics  who  were 
friends  to  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
desirous  of  obtaining  every  indulgence,  and 
of  being  admitted  into  a  participation  of 
every  privilege  consistent  with  that  con- 
nexion, would  be  confident  that  their  cause 


would  be  candidly  and  impartially 
sidered  by  a  united  parliament.  In  the 
case  of  the  Scottish  union,  many  melan- 
choly pictures,  in  the  shape  of  propheeies, 
were  pieeented  to  the  public  view,  and  he 

*LBt6  Mr.  Jenkinon, simI  sfterwsidi  Eari of 
Liverpootv— W.  G.  ^ 


adverted  nartieulariy  to  the  celebrated 
sbeech  of  Lord  Belhaven  on  that  occasion. 
SiDotland,  he  asserted,  could  not,  without 
the  advantages  she  derived  from  the  union, 
ever  have  advanced  so  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  as  she  hsd  done  since  that 
era.    The  Irish  house  of  commons  had  e»> 

I  tressed  what  they  thouffht  of  a  union ;  and 
t  was  the  duty  of  the  British  parliament  to 
exnress  their  qpinion* 

Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  know  what  ad* 
vantages  could  be  obtained  by  a  unioa, 
that  could  not  be  obtained  without  it.  He 
did  not  contend  that  the  measure  was  radi» 
cally  a  bad  one;  but  he  thought,  that  after 
tlye  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  in 
the  Insh  parliament,  the  right  honourable 
^ntleman  onght  to  abstain  from  pressing 
It.  After  a  lengthened  debate,  the  house 
divided — ^for  the  speaker's  leaving  the  chair 
149,  affain8tit24. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  house,  Febru- 
ary nth,  Mr.  Sheridan  asserted,  that  all 
the  advantages  which  were  professed  to  be 
expected  from  a  union,  would  be  more  oev* 
tunlj  attained  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  setting  the  example  of  abolishing 
all  civil  incapacities  on  account  of  religious 
distinctions ;  and  for  this  end  he  moved, 
**  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  coaunil% 
tee,  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  consisV* 
enf  with  justice  or  policy,  and  conducive 
to  the  general  intereste,  and  especidly  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  empire,  were  civil  incapacities,  on 
account  of  religious  distinctions,  to  be  done 
away  throughout  his  majesty's  dominions.*' 
Mr.  Pitt  asked,  what  probability  there 
was  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  in- 
duce that  of  Ireland  to  adopt  itl  whether 
their  acceding  to  it  would  have  the  desirsd 
eff*ect  of  annihilating  religious  animosity  1 
and,  supposing  these  two  objects  accom- 
plished, how  far  this  would  go  towards 
strengthening  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  ?  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  Mr,  She- 
ridan declined  taking  the  sense  of  the  house 
upon  the  subject  of  his  proposition. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pitt's  eight 
resolutions  were  put  in  their  proper  oiuer^ 
and  carried  by  large  majorities.  On  the 
Uth  of  February,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee vras  brought  up,  wnen,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  ordered,  that  a  message 
be  sent  to  the  lords,  requesting  a  confer^ 
ence  respecting  the  means  of  perpetuating 
and  improving  the  connexion  between  the 
two  eountries. 

The  subject  which  had  so  long  and  so 
deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mons, had  Deen  at  the  same  time  introduo-  '^ 
ed  intothehoaseofpeenbyasimilariiM» 
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Baffe  from  the  kingt  delivered  by  Lord  Gren- 
vifle.  The  address  in  answer  to  this  mes- 
sage  was  TOted  unanimously  by  the  house, 
which  then  adjourned.  From  this  period, 
the  business  remained  dormant  in  the  upper 
house,  till  Monday,  February  the  18th, 
when  the  message  from  the  commons  was 
deliyer^  by  Earl  Temple.  A  conference 
accordingly  taking  place  in  the  painted 
chamber,  the  lords  deputed  on  this  occasion 
soon  returned  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
moved  by  the  house  of  commons. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  their  lordships 
having  been  previously  summoned.  Lord 
GrenviUe  moved,  that  the  house  do  agree 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  commons.  He 
said,  that  no  diversity  of  opinion  could  pos- 
sibly arise  on  the  two  chief  preliminary 
points :  first,  that  whatever  steps  they 
should  take  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
sole  and  exclusive  rights  of  the  Irish  legis- 
lature should  be  duly  respected,  and  con- 
sidered upon  the  ssime  footing  as  those  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  at 
large,  that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
kingdoms  should  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admitted.  There 
was,  he  said,  however,  another  prelimina- 
ry to  the  main  subject,  started  by  some 
who  appeared  generally  to  approve  of  tlie 
measure;  and  that  was,  whether,  under 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  proper  at 
all  to  enter  into  the  discussion  1  In  an- 
swer, he  asked,  whether  it  would  not  be 
wise  and  politic  to  urse,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  the  case  would  admit,  a  fair  and 
temperate  survey  of  the  general  question, 
in  order  to  do  awa^  the  mistaken  preju- 
dices and  unfounded  impressions  which  had 
prevailed  against  the  measure  in  Ireland  1 
Here,  his  lordship  took  occasion  to  remark 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  ouestion 
stood  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  The 
resolution  of  the  Irish  commons  certainly 
was  not  conclusive.  Far  from  amounting 
to  any  thincr  like  a  law,  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
mere  dead  Tetter  upon  their  journals.  In 
such  a  case,  the  British  parliament  surely 
oaghf  not  to  be  precluded  from  doing  what 
wisdom  and  prudence  dictated.  His  lord- 
ship then  entered  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, to  show  the  expediency  and  neces- 
sity of  the  measure  proposed;  similar  in 
substance  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  house 
of  commons. 

Earl  Fitswilliam  objected  to  the  whole 
proceeding,  as  improper,  impolitic,  and  un- 
seasonable. Adverting  to  the  subject  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  jiever  had  orders,  when  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Ireland,  to  bring 
hat  question  forward ;  bat  he  had  explicitly 


declared  that  it  should  have  his  full  sup- 

fiort  if  it  came  under  discussion  ;  and  he  btf- 
ieved,  in  his  conscience,  that  the  events 
which  occurred  at  that  period  had  led  to  the 
evils  which  now  existed. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  avowed  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  it  was  morally  impos- 
sible that  thinffs  could  go  on  as  the^  weie 
now  conducted.  On  the  general  utilitv  of 
the  measure,  both  in  a  commeroial  and  po- 
litical view,  he  entertained  no  doubt ;  but 
as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  project  of  a 
union  into  execution,  he  had  some  hesila- 
tion.  He  exposed  the  fallacy  of  maiking 
the  proceedings  of  1783  an  objection  to  the 
present  measure.  There  was  no  analogy 
m  respect  to  the  objects  in  view.  The  ^- 
justment  of  1782  aimed  to  establish  the  ia* 
dependency  of  the  two  legislatures ;  and  as 
to  that  point  it  was  unquestionably  design* 
ed  to  be  final.  The  resolutions  beibre  them 
tended  towards  effecting  an  incorporation 
of  the  same  legislatures ;  to  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1782  could  never  have  beea  in- 
tended to  operate  as  a  bar.  He  acknow* 
lodged  himself  somewhat  startled  at  the  idea 
of  suldinjr  a  hundred  membere  to  the  British 
house  ofcommons ;  but  if  othere  were  sa- 
tisfied as  to  this  matter,  he  was  disposed  to 
acquiesce. 

Lord  Camden,  late  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  denied  that  the  late  distractions  in 
that  country  arose  in  any  manner  from  the 
recall  of  Lord  Finwiliiam,  for  the  kingdom 
was  quiet  for  nine  or  ten  months  after  that 
event!  The  present  situation  of  Ireland 
was,  however,  such  as  to  render  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  sojne  steps  should  be  taken 
for  the  re-establishment  of  public  order  and 
tranquillity ;  and  no  measure  was  so  likely 
to  produce  a  permanent  and  benefidal 
effect  as  that  of  an  incorporative  union. 

Marquis  Townshend,  the  Earls  of  Wes^ 
moreland  and  Carlisle,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  had  all  occupied  the  highest 
office  of  government  in  Ireland,  declared 
also,  in  explicit  terms,  their  approbation  of 
the  measure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Earl  of  Moin  rose 
to  oppose  the  resolutions.  There  was  no 
pereon,  he  said,  who  would,  more  heartily 
than  himself  concur  in  the  measure,  wers 
he  assured  that  it  was  founded  on  the  wiah« 
es  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Irriand. 
But  was  it  not  manifest  that  the  oppositioa 
to  it  was  not  limited  to  the  Irish  pariianieot 
onl^,  but  that  it  had  been  treated  by  the 
nation  at  large  with  an  abhorrence  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  degree  of  frensy  1  A  fter  this 
marked  reprobation  of  the  proposal,  what 
could  be  more  calculated  to  ada  fuel  to  the 
flame,  than  our  pereevering  in  iti  It  had 
been  stated,  in  support  of  the  resolutions, 
that  Ireland  could  not  go  on  in  its  present 
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state.  He  bad  predicted  that  the  systein 
of  gorernment  which  had  been  pursued  in 
that  country  could  not  go  on )  and  he  had 
vm fortunately  proved  too  true  a  prophet: 
that,  however,  was  not  a  consequence  flow- 
ing from  the  constitution  of  Ireland ;  but 
the  result  of  a  frantic  exercise  of  severities 
on  the  part  of  government.  Tjie  noble  lord 
(Grenville)  had  expatiated  on  the  benefits 
which  a  union  would  confer  upon  Ireland. 
Possibly  he  might  be  right,  but  the  immedi- 
ate question,  respecting  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  decide,  related  to  the  expediency  of 
bringing  forward  these  resolutions.  Whe- 
ther justly  or  not,  it  appears  that  the  oppo- 
ssrs  of  them  think  the  demand  upon  Ire- 
land to  be  nothing  less  than  to  sacrifice  the 
whole  body  of  her  laws,  her  rights,  her 
liberties,  and  her  independent  parliament. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  does  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  nation  weigh  such  a  de- 
mand ?  Disgusted  as  the^  have  been  by 
recent  outra^,  and  smarting  from  the  lash 
of  late  seventies,  how  could  it  be  supposed 
tiiat  they  would  meet  with  temper  the  pro- 
position for  drawing  closer  tne  ties  to 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  attribute 
all  their  sufferings  1  In  the  nature  of  the 
onion,  there  was  not  any  thing  that  held 
forth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  a  security 
against  the  violence  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  checks 
upon  that  government  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  was  seconded  in  these 
remarks  by  Lord  Holland,  who  animadvert^ 
ed  with  some  severity  on  the  assertion  of 
Lord  Grenville,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  people  of  Ireland  what  the  terms 
were  upon  which  this  country  proposed  the 
union  of  the  two  legislatures.  Such,  he 
said,  might  very  naturally  be  the  desire  of 
his  majesty's  ministers;  but  if  they  had 
imprudently  involved  themselves,  by  bring- 
ing forward  this  question,  that  was  no  rea- 
son wh^  their  lordships  should  be  impli- 
cated with  them. 

After  various  other  lords  had  spoken,  the 
original  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division. 

On  the  II th  of  April,  the  house  being 
affain  summoned,  Lord  Grenville  moved  an 
address  to  the  throne,  similar  to  that  al- 
ready voted  by  the  commons ;  upon  which. 
Lord  Auckland  immediately  rose  to  express 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  measure. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff*  stated  to  the 
boose,  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  when 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  honoured 
hira  with  his  confidence.  In  writing  to  the 
duke,  about  the  time  the  Irish  propositions 
were  under  discussion,  he  perfectly  well 
remembered  having  said,  **  You  and  your 
friend,  the  minister  of  England,  would  im- 
mortaliie  your  characters  if,  instead  of  a 
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mere  commercial  arrangement,  yon  coulu 
accomplish,  by  honourable  means,  a  legis* 
lative  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.** 
If  he  were  to  express  his  sentiments  of  the 
utility  of  a  union  in  a  few  words,  he  should 
say,  that  it  would  enrich  Ireland  without 
impoverishing  Great  Britain;  and  that  It 
would  render  the  empire,  as  to  defence,  the 
strongest  in  Europe. 

Lord  Minto  (late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot),  in 
an  eloquent  and  argumentative  speech, 
supported  the  measure,  and  contended  that 
the  notion,  that  a  legislative  union  would 
derogate  from  the  honour  and  national  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  was  **  an  aiiy,  unsub- 
stantial sentiment;  a  transient,  evaneseenti 
metaphysical  point,  to  which  thetwoeoun* 
tries  were  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  pei^ 
manent  and  perpetual  interests.'* 

The  question  was  at  length  put  upon  the 
address,  and  carried  without  a  division ; 
but  a  protest,  very  ably  drawn,  was  signed 
on  this  occasion  by  the  Lords  Holland,  Tha- 
net,  and  King. 

A  committee  was  then  named,  consisting 
of  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Minto,  Lord  Auck- 
land,  and  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff*,  to  draw 
up  an  address  conformable  to  the  motion ; 
which  being  effected,  the  commons,  in  a 
second  conference  (April  13),  were  invited 
to  join  in  the  same,  and  to  agree  that  it 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty  as  the 
address  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  which 
was  accordingly  done  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  and  thus  the  business  rested  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  year. 

AAer  several  animated  debates  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  was  postponed  until  the  Ist  of 
August;  it  was,  however,  manifest,  that 
the  court  were  determined  to  persevere  in 
their  original  designs;  and  tne  lord-lieu- 
tenant, on  the  occasion  of  the  termination 
of  the  session,  announced,  **  that  a  joint  ad- 
dress of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  laid  before  his  ma- 
jesty, accompanied  by  resolutions  propos- 
ing and  recommending  a  complete  and  en- 
tire union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land." And  he  further  declared,  '•  Uiat  his 
majesty,  as  the  common  father  of  his  peo- 
ple, must  look  forward,  with  earnest  anx- 
iety, to  the  moment,  when,  in  conformity 
to  the  sentiments,  wishes,  and  real  interests 
of  his  subjects  in  both  kinploms,  they  may 
all  be  inseparably  united,  m  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution.** 

The  subject  of  the  slave-trade  was  again 
agitated  in  the  British  house  of  commons, 
and  with  the  usual  success.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  Mr.  Wilberforce  introduced  a  mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  by 
observing,  that  it  was  now  eleven  years 
since  he  had  first  held  out  this  system  of 
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eraelty  and  wiekednem  to  the  iodigimnt 
reprobation  of  that  house.  He  was  for  a 
time  cheered  under  hie  labours  by  the  bone 
of  ultimate  success  ;  but  he  now  almost  ae* 
spaired  of  seeing  the  abolition  effected  by 
a  British  parliament :  and  with  respect  to 
the  colonial  legislatures,  it  was  the  vainest 
of  expectations  that  they  would  enforce  any 
system  of  reform  which  might  render  the 
further  importation  of  slaves  unnecessary. 
We  were  engaged,  Mr.  Wilberforce  ob- 
served, in  a  war  with  a  nation  which  had 
,  thrown  off  all  regard  for  those  sacred  prin- 
ciples which  almost  all  men  professed  to 
venerate:  yet  France  had  abolished  the 
slave-trade;  while  we,  contrary  to  our  own 
acknowledgments  of  the  nefariousness  of 
this  traffic,  still  continued  to  support  and  en- 
courage it.  In  Africa,  we  were  known  only 
as  corrupters  and  destroyers ;  and  if  there 
existed  an  overmlin?  .Providence,  it  might 
surely  be  expected  that  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  would  in  some  mode  be 
signally  vindicated.  For  himself,  he  had 
p^ormed  hie  duty :  he  solemnly  protested 
against  the  consequences  which  would  en- 


sue from  tills  obstinate  and  daiii^ 
veranoe  in  euilt;  and  he  washed  his 
<^  iiie  blooa  which  might  be  shed,  both  in 
the  eastern  and  the  western  world. 

After  an  animated  debate,  the  hoase  di> 
vided,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce'smatumvaB 
lost  by  a  minority  of  54  to  84  voices. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
ISth  of  July  (1799^;  upon  which  oecasin 
his  majesty  wss  pleased  to  decIanH  »*  that 
the  decision  and  energy  which  distiaguialh 
ed  the  councils  of  his  ally  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  intimate  union  and  ooncsrt 
so  happily  eetablished  between  them,  would 
enable  htm  to  emplov,  to  the  greatett 
advantage,  the  powerral  means  intnisttd 
to  him  by  parliament,  for  establishing, 
on  permanent  grounds,  the  security  sm 
honour  of  this  country,  and  the  liberty  sod 
independence  of  £ urope.  His  majestf ,  on 
the  same  occasion,  expressed  his  satisise- 
tion  in  seeing  that  internal  tranquillity  was 
in  some  degree  restored  to  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  the  ultimate  security  of  which 
could  alone  be  ensured  by  its  intimate  and 
entire  union  with  Great  Britain." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FaxNCH  HiSToav.  Portentous  Sitoataon  of  the  Government— The  Richli  of  ElectiQii  violsCsd- 
Schinm  between  the  Direclorv  and  the  CounciU— Revolution  of  the  30th  Prairial— Elfibm  to  re 
trieve  the  Af&in  of  the  Repubiic^Law  of  Hottaaee— The  Country  plun|fed  into  a  State  of  geneni 
Insurrection — Sieves  projects  the  Overthrow  of  tne  Directorial  Constitution — Revolution  of  tbi 
18th  AND  19th  OF  BauMA  IRE— Decree  transferring  the  Sittings  of  the  Councils  from  the  Tuillenesto 
St  Cloud,  and  appointing  Bonaparte  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Forces-*Coiiduct  of  the  Genenl 
on  receiving  his  Appointment— Tumultuous  Sitting  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred — ^Booapane's 
memorable  Speech  in  the  Council  of  Ancients— Attempt  to  assassinate  him  in  the  Cooneil  of  Five 
Hundred— Lucien  Bonaparte  rescued  from  the  Fury  of  the  Assembly  by  the  Military— The  Hall 
cleared  by  a  File  of  Grenadien  at  the  Sound  of  the  Pas  de  CAar^e— Appointment  of  a  ConunitiBe 
to  form  a  new  Government — Directory  dissolved— Decree  appointing  ajirovisional  executive  cob* 
Bular  Oovemment— The  Revolution  eOected  without  Bloodshed— New  Cbnstitr''-^ 

Tr«  ]>roceeding8  of  the  French  legisla- 
ture during  the  year  1798  were  trifling  in 
the  extreme,  and  scarcely  worthy  the  no- 
tice of  the  historian.  It  was  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  directorial  government  was 
verging  rapidly  towards  its  dissolution, 
and  that  imbecility  and  corruption  had 
j^ven  to  the  infant  institntions  of  the  repub- 
ue  the  weakness  and  decrepitnde  of  old  age. 

It  has  alreadj  been  seen*  that  the  direo- 
Korv,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  people, 
ana  intent  alone  upon  the  advancement  of 
their  own  puiposes,  had  the  temerity,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1796,  to  expel  from  the 
legislative  body  a  number  or  representa- 
tives legally  elected,  and  to  place  in  that 
situation  the  creatures  of  their  own  choice. 
So  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  eleo- 
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tion  could  not  (ail  to  prodnoe  very  genenl 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  embarrassments  in 
the  finances,  combined  with  the  means 
adopted  to  replenish  them,  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  governors,  and  inflamed 
the  disaffection  of  Uie  govened.  Scareely 
a  month  elapsed  without  messages  from 
the  directory  to  the  legislative  asseasbliefl 
on  the  decayed  state  or  the  rsveoiie;  audi 
tax  on  salt  was  proposed,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficit, which  waa  estimated  at  fifty  miUioDf 
of  livres.  This  impost  was  extjemely  «>- 
popular,  from  its  resemblance  to  thegabtOe 
— ^me  of  the  most  odioes  and  opprasMTS 
exactions  of  the  old  government.  WUIs 
this  measaro  was  under  disenssioB  in  lbs 
council  of  five  hundred,  another  menajS* 
from  the  directory  informed  them,  that  in- 
stead of  fifty  milliona,  the  defieisacj 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  ail 
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Hon;  and  that  eTery  dmaroneat  of  the  re- 
poblic  was  in  a  state  of  dita^lalion.  This 
iiilimatioB  indueed  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred to  adopt  the  measnre  proposed ;  but 
it  had  not  the  same  effect  in  the  tooncil  of 
anetenta,  where  it  was  asserted,  that  the 
anppliee  already  granted  were  adec|nate  to 
mil  the  demands  of  the  public  service,  and 
tbst  further  grrants  would  only  swell  the 
civil  list  of  depredatioD  i  and  the  tax  on  salt 
was  accordingly  rejected. 

So  pointed  an  imputation  on  the  integrity 
of  the  esecative,  produced  a  deep-rooted 
hostility  between  the  directory  ann  the  le- 
gislative body,  which  time  could  not  heal, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  both. 
As  the  period  for  electing  the  new  third 
approached,  each  party  took  such  mea- 
sures as  seemed  best  calculated  to  secure  a 
preponderance  in  the  national  councils. 
But  the  great  struggle  lay  in  the  choice  of 
a  new  director.  Among  Uie  directore  them- 
aelves,  the  lot  of  succession  had  fallen 
upoo  Rnebel,  whose  conduct  in  office  had 
been  such  as  to  ooTsr  him  with  opprobrium, 
insomuch,  that,  when  this  public  despoiler 
subsequently  took  his  seat  in  the  council 
of  eldera,  the  bench  on  which  he  placed 
himself  was  instantly  deserted.  The  per- 
son elected  as  his  successor,  was  the  fa- 
mous Abbe  Sieyes,  at  that  time  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Berlin.  This  choice, 
made  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  utmost 
exertions  of  the  directory,  portended  some 
great  and  important  change  in  the  political 
system.  The  power  of  the  directory  thus 
received  from  the  impression  of  public 
opinion  an  alarming  shock ;  for  the  senti- 
ments of  the  new  director  were  well  known 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  inimical,  not 
merely  to  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues, 
but  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  directorial 
constitution.  The  liberty  of  the  press  had 
been  placed  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  dircctoiry,  b^  an  article  ot  the  law  of 
the  I9th  Fructidor;  and  the  couucil  of 
five  hundred  now  ventured  to  declare,  that 
under  this  restraint  great  abuses  had  been 
committed  by  the  agents  of  those  in  power, 
who  were  thus  secured  againet  all  de- 
anriciations.  The  Tengeance  of  the  oppo- 
sition, of  which  Sieyes  was  considered  as 
the  head,  appeared  to  be  levelled  against 
the  three  directore  Merlin,  Lepaux,  and 
Treilhard;  Barras,  thoush  equally  corrupt, 
had  averted  the  storm  by  seconding  the 
views  of  Sieyes.  Treilhard,  a  man  of 
mild  disposition,  unwilling  and  unfit  to  en- 
gage in  those  scenes  of  violence  which 
teemed  approaching,  availed  himself  of  an 
iafoiraality  in  his  election  to  withdraw 
from  the  directory,  and  Gohier,  who  had 
formerly  filled  the  office  of  minister  of  jus- 
tice, was  chosen  his  successor.    The  two 


other  obnoxious  membere,  after  an  ineffe<^ 
tual  struggle,  were  prevailed  upon  to  resign 
their  offices,  and  by  a  kind  of  compromise 
with  the  councils,  Roger  Duces,  an  ex«* 
legislator,  and  Moulins,  a  general  officer^ 
were  chosen  in  their  stead.  This  waa 
styled  the  Revolution  of  the  30th  Prairialr 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  new  directory 
sent  a  message  to  the  council,  enumerating 
the  disorders  and  necessities  of  the  state, 
and  inviting  them  adopt  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  measures  lor  warding  off  from 
the  political  body  the  dissolution  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  This  message  the  coun- 
cil submitted  to  the  commission  of  eleven, 
bv  whom  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  assem- 
bly, to  levy  the  conscription  on  every  class, 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  yeare ; 
and  to  obtain  a  loan  of  one  hundred  millions, 
to  be  raised  from  the  more  opulent  classes 
of  society,  upon  the  mortgage  of  the  unsold 
national  domains.  The  adoption  of  this 
measure  was  accompanied  by  an  address  to 
the  people,  inviting  them  to  co-operate  with 
their  representatives  in  the  work  of  regene- 
ration. 

The  republic  still  continued  to  be  the 
prey  of  factions,  and  in  order  to  restore  the 
public  tranauillity,  a  most  tyrannical  law 
was  enacted  on  the  l^th  of  July.  knonflTbY 
th'gifppftllaitioj  of  the  yaw  of  hostsfigs.  By 
this  "taw  it  was  decreed,  Ulll  when  any 
department,  or  commune,  was  in  a  state  of  I 
disorder,  the  relations  of  emigrants  and  ci-  I 
d event  nobles,  should  be  responsible  for  all 
robberies  and  assassinations  that  might  be 
committed ;  that  the  administratore  of  de>/ 
partments  should  take  hostages  from  these! 
classes:  that  such  hostages  should  sui^ 
render  themselves  within  ten  days,  under 
pain  of  being  placed  under  close  arrest,  or 
punished  as  emigrants ;  that  if  any  public 
functionary,  or  any  purchaser  of  national 
domains,  should  be  murdered  or  carried  off, 
four  of  these  hostages  should  be  banished 
for  every  individual  that  should  be  mur* 
dered  or  carried  off,  which  four  hostages 
should  be  liable  to  pa^  a  fine  of  six  thou- 
sand livres  to  the  public  treasury,  six  thou- 
sand to  the  widow,  and  three  thousand  to 
the  children  of  any  murdered  republicaa 
citizen.  This  indemnity  was  also  made  to 
extend  to  every  person  mutilated,  and  the 
responsibility  to  apply  to  all  damage  done 
to  property.  This  law,  so  repugnant  to  tha  i 
principles  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  raised! 
a  violent  ferment  in  every  part  of  Franca,) 
and  in  the  western  departments  it  served  as. 
a  signal  for  almost  uni verbal  revolt.  About  | 
the  end  of  August,  a  general  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  department  of  the  May- 
enne,  where  the  insurgents,  after  taking  po^* 
session  of  several  towns,  deposed  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  declared  for  the 
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old  goTernmeDt.  So  rapidly  did  the  spirit  of 
disaflfection  spread,  that  in  a  short  time  no 
less  than  twenty  departments  were  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  the  obnoxious 
laws  proposed  by  the  councils  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  new  directory  prepared  the 
{)ubiic  mind  for  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing government. 

All  France  felt  the  full  force  of  her  past 
and  present  evils,  and  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  better  order  of  things. 

She  required  a  government  capable  of 
repairing  the  ruins  of  the  political  edifice ; 
or  rather  of  re-constructing  it  upon  more 
solid  and  durable  foundations ;  but  by  what 
miraculous  interposition  was  this  to  be 
accomplished!  Sieves,  it  appears,  was 
never  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  third  year,  and  from  the  moment 
he  attained  to  the  directorial  dignity,  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  plans  for  its  sub- 
version. General  Joubert  was  the  man  at 
first  fixed  upon  to  carry  these  designs  into 
execution ;  but  Joubert  had  neither  the 
requisite  courage  nor  the  popularity  to 
engage  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

At  this  critical  moment.  General  Bona- 
parte arrived  from  Egypt,  and  was  receiv- 
ed in  Paris  with  every  possible  demonstra- 
tion of  public  favour.*  Siejres  was  secret- 
ly gratified  with  the  popularity  enjoyed  by 
Bonaparte.  He  welcomed  him  to  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Luxembourg,  and  after  disclos- 
ing to  him  his  projects,  solicited  his  power- 
ful aid,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  V arious  secret  conferences 
were  now  held,  at  which  the  director  Si- 
eyes,  Roger  Duces,  Talleyrand,  Fouche, 
Volney,  Kcederer,  Reinhard,  and  Bona- 
parte, with  his  brothers  Lucienand  Joseph, 
were  present;  a  few  others  were  trusted 
with  the  secret,  but  all  those  to  whom  it 
was  confided,  managed  the  business  with 
great  discretion.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  the  events  now  in  contem- 

fdation,  rumours  were  industriously  circu- 
ated,  Uiat  a  new  plan  of  government  was 
forming  for  the  republic ;  this  change  was 
generally  talked  of  and  desired,  though  few 
were  aware  from  whom  it  was  to  proceed,  or 
who  were  to  sustain  the  principal  parts  in 
the  new  revolutionary  drama.  Bonaparte, 
in  the  mean  time,  seemed  to  court  seclu- 
sion ;  he  appeared  very  little  in  public,  but 
he  was  actively  employed  in  attaching  to  his 
fortune  men  of  talents  and  enterprise ;  and 
at  the  public  entertainment  given  to  him 
by  the  directory,  he  endeavoured  to  lull 
their  apprehensions  by  giving  as  a  toast, 
•«  A  union  of  all  parties.  "  On  the  evening 
of  this  festival,  Bonaparte  assembled  the 
conspirators  at  the  house  of  M.  La  Mercier, 
the  president  of  the  council  of  ancients,  and 
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op  that  occaBion  each  individoal  had  «i^ 
signed  to  him  the  part  that  he  was  destined 
to  act  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  dine- 
tory. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tha 
18th  Brumaire  (November  9),  a  commitlte 
of  inspectors  belonging  to  the  council  of 
ancients,  sent  messacres  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  that  body,  selected  for  that  porpose 
by  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents,  requiring 
them  to  meet  in  the  Toileries  at  eight 
o'clock.  At  this  meeting,  it  appeared  that 
the  most  violent  of  the  iaeobin  par^  were 
not  assembled,  and  that  having  received  no 
summons,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  meet^ 
ing.  Garnet,  the  reporter  of  the  committee, 
opened  the  meetiuflr  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  expatiatea  upon  the  dangers  of 
the  republic  and  the  designs  of  the  lacv 
tious,  and  in  conclusion  proposed,  that  ths 
assembly  should,  in  virtue  of  the  I08d  and 
103d  articles  of  the  constitution,  adjourn 
to  St.  Oloud;  that  Creneral  Bonaparte 
should  be  charged  to  put  the  decree  in  exe- 
cution ;  and  that  for  that  purpose  he  should 
be  appointed  commander  of  all  the  forces. 
This  decree  being  passed  by  a  great  majo* 
rity,  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  in  waiting, 
immediately  appeared  at  the  bar,  attend- 
ed  by  the  Generals  Berthier,  Moreau,  Le» 
febvre,  and  Macdonald,  and  several  other 
general  officers.  His  appointment  was  no 
sooner  communicated  to  Bonaparte,  than 
he  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows: — 

**  ClTIZSN  RKPaDCNTATIVES, 

"  The  republic  was  periihing,  but  your  decree 
has  rescuea  it  from  destruction.  Wo  be  to  tboie 
men  who  wish  for  anarchy  I  Aided  by  my  brave 
companions  in  arms,  I  will  arrest  their  course. 
Let  us  not  seek  in  the  past  for  examples  to  retard 
your  progress.  Nothing  in  history  resembles  the 
conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  and  nothing  in  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  resembles  the  decistoas 
of  the  present  moment  Your  wisdom  has  issued 
this  decree — our  arms  shall  execute  it  We  de- 
mand a  republic  founded  on  a  iust  basis,  on  true 
liberty,  and  we  will  have  it  we  will  have  it; 
I  swear  it,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  ihe  names  of 
my  brave  comrades.*' 

As  soon  as  the  plaudits  which  followed 
this  speech  had  subsided,  the  preaideot 
replied  :-— 
**  General, 

*'The  council  of  ancients  receives  your  oath; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  your  sincerity  and  your  zeaL 
He  who  never  promised  viciories  to  the  countiy 
in  vain,  cannot  rail  to  fulfil  his  new  engageiOMitf 
to  serve  her  with  fidelity." 

The  sitting  was  Uien  dissolved  amidst 
loud  cries  of  **  Long  live  the  constitation 
of  the  Uiird  year !"  The  next  concern  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  issue  two  proclamations, 
the  first  addressed  to  the  nauonal  guard  of 
Paris,  and  the  latter  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic,  announcing  his  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  city  guard,  and  of  the 
army,  and  inviting  them  to  support  theii 
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general  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  to  the 
republic  the  blessing  of  »*  liberty,  victory, 
and  peace/*  These  proclamations,  which 
were  issued  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of 
Brumaire,  had  been  prepared  previous  to 
the  event  they  were  intended  to  announce, 
and  were  immediately  succeeded  by  a  simi- 
lar document  from  Fouche,  the  minister  of 
f^nem.  police,  intended  to  tranquillize  the 
public  mind,  and  threatening  the  instiga- 
tors to  revolt,  and  the  abettors  of  royalty, 
with  condign  punishment. 

The  instant  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
ancients  had  passed,  Bonaparte  marched 
ten  thousand  troops  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
guarded  every  avenue  to  that  place  so  ef- 
fectually, that  no  one  was  permitted  to  pass 
either  into  the  courts,  or  the  gardens,  or 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  He  had 
previously  formed  all  his  dispositions,  and 
was  haranguing  his  troops  in  the  mat 
court,  while  three  of  the  airectors,  and  all 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  were  in  complete  ig- 
Borance  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place,  and  were  made  acquainted  with 
them  for  the  first  time,  by  the  proclama- 
tioos  with  which  the  walls  of  the  capital 
soon  became  placarded.  The  directors 
Sieyea  and  Roger  Duces,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  entirely  governed  by  the  former, 
waited  in  silence  the  result  of  the  meeting 
of  the  council  of  ancients,  but  no  sooner 
were  they  informed  of  the  decree  for  remov- 
ing Uie  sittings  of  the  councils  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  for  investing  Bonaparte  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  than  they  repaired  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  joined  the  committees  of  in- 
spection, who  were  at  that  moment  in  de- 
liberation upon  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  decree  of  the 
eouncil.  The  director,  Barras,  who  had  in 
the  morning  of  the  18th  refused  to  give  in 
his  resignation,  was  exiled  to  his  country- 
seat  under  a  guard  of  cavalry,  while  Gohier 
and  Moulins  remained  almost  passive  spec- 
tators of  the  events  which  deprived  them 
of  power,  and  imposed  a  new  form  of  go- 
vernment upon  their  country.  Previous  to 
his  departure,  Barras  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  Bonaparte,  by  his  secretary  Botot, 
who,  on  handing  the  paper  to  the  general, 
inquired  in  a  low  voice,  what  Barras  had 
to  expect  from  him  ? 

**  Tell  that  man,'*  aaid  Bonaparte,  **  that  I  desire 
to  hear  no  more  from  him,  and  that  I  will  caute 
the  authority  I  am  entrusted  with  to  be  respected." 
Hien.  raising  his  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
even  into  the  ante-chamber,  he  continued  thus 
to  address  the  astonished  secretary :  **  What  have 
you  done,"*  said  he,  **  with  the  country  which  I 
Ua  so  flourishing  ?  1  left  you  at  peace,  and  I  have 


iband  you  at  war :  I  left  you  victory,  and  I  have 
found  defeat :  1  left  jrou  conquest,  and  the  enemy 
arc  pnj?»mg  our  frontiers:  1  left  you  the  treasures 
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verty.   Where  are  the  hundred  thousand  heroes, 
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my  companions  in  arms,  whom  I  left  covered 
with  glory?  What  is  become  of  ihem'  Alas! 
they  are  no  more !  This  slate  of*  things  cannot 
continue ;  in  three  years  it  will  end  in  despotism 
but  we  will  have  a  republic,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  equality,  civil  liberty,  and  political  toleration.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of  five 
hundred  had  assembled,  filled  with  asto- 
nishment and  distrust;  and  while  they 
were  fluctuating  between  the  conjectures 
and  expectations  which  vague  and  contra- 
dictory rumours  had  served  to  excite,  the 
president,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  entered  the 
nail.  No  sooner  had  he  seated  himself, 
than  eager  expectation  was  depicted  in 
every  countenance.  From  the  recently 
elected  president  they  expected  an  authen- 
tic account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  of  the  objects  to  which  they  were 
d irected .  The  proees  verbal  being  read ,  the 
president  rose  and  read  the  decree  from  the 
council  of  ancients,  which  removed  the  sit- 
tings of  the  legislative  body  to  the  palace 
of  St.  Cloud.  He  then  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly, and  quitted  the  hall  amidst  a  vio- 
lent clamour.  The  remainder  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  night  of  the  18th,  was  occupied 
by  Bonaparte  and  the  other  generals  and 
public  men,  with  Sieyes  at  their  head,  in 
preparing  and  arranging  the  concerns  of 
the  following  day.  Already,  the  directo* 
rial  government  was  dissolvea  ;  Barras  had 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Gros  Bois ;  Gohier 
and  Moulins  were  placed  under  confine- 
ment at  the  Luxembourg ;  and  the  other 
two  directors,  Sieyes  and  Ducos,  were 
employed  in  overturning  the  late  govern- 
ment, and  in  promotinjr  the  establishment 
of  the  new  oraer  of  things. 

The  19th  Brumaire  (the  10th  of  Novem-* 
her)  was  a  day  big  with  events  of  import- 
ance. The  castle  of  St.  Cloud  was  sur- 
rounded by  troops  in  the  morning  before 
daybreak,  and  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
as  well  as  the  council  of  ancients,  assem- 
bled at  that  place  by  two  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
the  proceedings  were  opened  by  Gaudin,  a 
member  of  the  council,  who  proposed  that 
a  committee  of  seven  members  should  be 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  public 
safety.  This  motion  was  vehemently  op- 
posed by  several  members  of  the  jacobin 
party,  who,  darting  forward  into  the  tri- 
bune, exclaimed,  **  Down  with  the  dicta- 
tors!" "  The  constitution  or  death !"  These 
exclamations  were  followed  by  a  motion, 
that  every  member  should  renew  his  oath 
to  preserve  the  constitution  of  the  third 
year,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
No  sooner  had  the  ceremony  of  renewing 
the  oath  been  performed,  than  another  vio 
lent  debate  arose,  upon  the  motion,  that  the 
assembly  should  proceed  to  the  election  of 
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a  new-director,  to  fill  up  the  Taeancy  ocea- 
Bioned  by  the  resignation  of  Barras. 

Bonaparte,  on  tteinp^  informed  of  the  ta- 
multuous  discussion  in  the  council  of  Rye 
hundred,  repaired  in  great  agitation  to  the 
council  of  ancients,  and,  having  entered 
the  hal],  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly : 

"  RKPREiENTATIVEB  OF  THE  PsOrLE! 

**  You  ore  placed  in  no  common  circumstances; 
you  are  on  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  which  is  ready 
tu  devour  you.  Pennit  me  to  speak  to  vou  wito 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  ardour  of  a 
citizen  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

"I  was  living  peaceably  at  Pans,  when  I  re- 
ceived your  decree ;  but  when  I  was  informed  of 
yourdahgera  I  hastened  to  your  assistance,  along 
wiih  my  brethren  in  arms.  Is  not  the  blood  which 
we  have  shed  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  our  at- 
tachment to  the  republic,  and  for  the  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  our  motives?  Have  they 
who  dare  to  liA  their  voices  against  us  given 
stronger  pledges  ?  Asa  reward  for  our  services 
they  load  us  with  calumnies,  and  talk  of  a  modern 
Cflesar,  a  second  Cromwell.  They  speak  of  a  mi- 
litary  government,  and  declaim  again»t  conspira- 
cies. Alas!  the  most  dangerous  of  all  conspiracies 
is  that  which  everywhere  surrounds  us,  that  of 
continually  increasing  public  miseiy.  Have  not 
Ignorance,  folly,  and  treason,  reigned  long  enough 
in  our  country  7  Have  they  not  committed  sum- 
dent  ravages!  Have  they  not  in  torn  inflicted 
misery  on  "every  class  of  tne  community  7  Have 
not  Frenchmen  been  divided  long  enough  into 
parties,  eaf^er  and  desirous  to  oppress  one  another? 
The  time  is  at  length  arrived  to  put  an  end  to 
these  disasters.  '  You  have  charged  me  to  present 
you  with  the  means,  and  1  will  not  disappoint 
your  expectations,  i  wish  to  serve  the  French 
people  alone.  Let  us  not  then  be  divided.  Unite 
your  wisdom  and  firmness  to  the  fon^e  with  which 
I  am  surrounded,  and  I  will  devote  myself  to  the 
safety  of  the  republic." 

'^  And  to  the  safety  of  the  constitution,** 
exclaimed  Moreau  de  TYoane. 

**  The  constitution !"  replied  Bonaparte,  with  in- 
dignant warmth,  **  do  not  name  it  What  is  the 
constitution  but  a  heap  of  ruins  7  Has  it  not  been 
successively  the  sport  of  every  party  7  Have  you 
not  trampled  upon  it  on  the  l8th  Froctidor,  the 
28th  Floreal,  and  the  30th  Prairial  ?  The  coiisti- 
tutinn !  has  not  every  kind  of  tyranny  been  exer- 
cised in  its  name  7  Who  has  been  or  who  can  be 
safe  under  its  delusive  protection  7  Is  not  its  in- 
sufficiency manifested  oy  the  numerous  crimes 
which  have  been  committed  in  its  name,  even  by 
those  who  are  swearing  to  it  a  contemptuous 
fidelity  7  All  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been 
violated.  To  re-establish  those  rights  on  a  finn 
foundation,  we  must  labour  to  consolidate  the  re- 
public, and  to  secure  the  libertv  of  France.  As 
Kxm  as  these  objects  are  attained,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  countTY  have  subsided,  I  will  abdicate  the 
command  which  has  been  committed  to  me,  and 
will  become  the  supporting  arm  of  the  magistracy 
whom  you  may  think  proper  to  nominate. 

Comudet  here  confirmed  the  assertions  of  Bo- 
naparte, and  said.  **  I  am  acquainted  with  some 
criminal  opinions  which  are  entertained  of  the 
general,  but  which  can  only  be  developed  and 
discussed  in  the  absence  of  strangers.'*  At  this 
intimation  the  spectators  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw, and,  as  soon  as  the  hall  was  cleared,  Bona- 
parte contiiued : — 
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**  Criminal  opiniors!**  ezdatmed  he»  **!  couid 
reveal  to  you  circumstances  which  would  con- 
found my  calumniators.  But  it  is  enough  to  tell 
you,  that  two  of  your  late  magistrates,  the  direet- 
ora  Barras  and  Moulins.^emselves  advised  lae 
to  overturn  the  government,  and  to  put  myself  at 
the  head  of  anairs.  I  repulsed  their  oveituccs 
because  liber^  is  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Seven! 
foctions  have  tendered  to  me  their  services,  hot  I 
have  rejected  all  dieir  advances  as  unworthy  of 
the  ear  of  a  republican.  I  speak  with  the  frank- 
nets  of  a  soldier.  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  art  ef 
eloquence ;  I  have  always  followed  the  god  of 
war,  and  fortune  and  the  god  of  war  are  with 
me.  Be  not  afraid,  representatives  of  the  pe^e, 
of  criminal  plots ;  I  and  my  twave  comrades  phall 
ever  be  reaoy  to  defend  you,  and  to  support  the 
republic.  (7%en,  giancmg  kit  eyea  tauards  Ike 
toidia-Bf  loAo  were  on  duty  vnAm  Ihe  wolU,  U 
criedy-l  appeal  to  you.  fellow  soldiexs — ^you,  before 
whom  the  jacobins  desire  to  make  me  appear  the 
enemy  of  liberty— you,  who  have  so  often  been 
employed  under  me  in  lajring  the  foundatioa  of 
republics ;  and  should  you  ever  behold  me  aban- 
don the  cause  of  liberty,  I  entreat  you  to  turn 
those  dreadful  bayonets,  which  have  so  often  been 
directed  to  the  sname  and  confusion  of  our  ene- 
mies, against  my  own  breast  RepresentatiTcs ! 
I  conjure  you  to  adopt  the  most  prompt  and  ener 
getic  measures  to  save  the  country.'* 

Bonaparte  now  retired  from  the  coaneU 
of  ancienta,  and  suddenly  entered  the  hall 
of  the  couDcil  of  &ve  hundredf  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  srenadiers  without  arms. 
AdTancing  towards  the  top  of  the  bail,  the 
members  of  the  council  were  instantly  ia 
motion  —  *^  A  general  here !"  ezclairaed 
they,  «*  Down  with  the  tyrant  !'* — **  Outlaw 
the  dictator!**  — «« Kill  him,  kill  bimr* 
Several  of  the  members,  rushing  towards 
him,  drew  forth  their  potiiards ;  and  Arena, 
one  of  the 'deputies,  and  a  native  of  Corsica, 
aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a  da^rger,  which 
Thome,  a  grenadier,  parried  with  his  arm, 
and  was  wounded. 

The  president,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  havbg 
with  prreat  difficulty  obtained  an  audience, 
exclaimed,  "  The  general  has  undoubtedly 
no  other  intention  than  to  impart  to  the 
council  very  important  infoimaUon  respect- 
ing the  present  situation  of  affairs."  The 
general,  with  all  his  heroismy'^tood  for  a 
moment  astonished  and  speechless;  for 
though  he  had  expected  opposition,  he  was 
not  prepared  for  such  a  scene  of  frantic  vio- 
lence. General  Lefebrre  at  length  rushed 
into  the  hall  with  a  body  of  armed  grena- 
diers, to  rescue  tlieir  chief  from  the  dangers 
with  which  he  was  environed ;  and  Bona- 
parte was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  hal 
of  the  orangerr,  where  the  council  was 
assembled,  and  to  return  to  the  aoldieiy 
drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  palace. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  left  the  hall, 
the  onembera  instantly  decreed,  that  the 
council  of  ancients  had  no  power  to  invest 
Bonaparte  with  the  conunand,  aa  that  au- 
thority could  be  conferred  by  the  directory 
alone.    The  president  aDimadveried  with 
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great  energy  on  the  disorders  of  the  day, 
and  on  the  ferocious  insults  offered  by 
•ome  of  the  members  towards  an  illustrious 
general,  who  bad  rendered  the  most  signal 
and  permanent  serrioes  to  the  rspnblic. 
**  Outlaw  him  !*'  exclaimed  several  of  the 
members ;  **  he  has  this  day  disgraced  his 
military  renown,  and  deserves  death  from 
the  hand  of  every  patriot"  The  assembly 
had  now  become  a  mob,  and  the  president 
was  assailed  on  every  side.  His  authority 
being  at  an  end,  and  his  life  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  peril ;  he  darted  from 
his  chair,  and  divested  himself  of  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  placed  his  toga  and  his 
scarf  upon  the  bench,  and  rushed  to  the 
tribune.  His  voice  was  instantly  drowned 
in  exfidamations  against  the  military  usurp* 
er,  and  tears  of  agony  and  indignation 
started  from  his  eyes,  immediately  pistols 
and  poniards  were  presented  to  his  breast, 
to  compel  him  to  resume  his  office,  and  to 

Eroaounce  the  decree  of  outlawry  against 
is  brother,  but  he  remained  inflexible, 
and  General  Lefebvre  being  at  that  moment 
deputed  by  Bonaparte,  entered  the  hall 
at  the  bead  of  a  detachment  of  the  military, 
and  surrounding  the  president,  conducted 
him  in  safety  into  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  troops,  animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  general,  but  by  no  means  unanimons 
in  their  opinions,  listened  with  profound 
attention  to  the  president,  while  he  declared 
to  them,  in  glowing  language,  that  he,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  had  been  threatened 
with  assassination ;  that  the  council  of  five 
hundred  no  longer  existed ;  that  the  mino- 
rity had  become  rebels,  and  were  holding 
the  poniard  of  sedition  and  despotism  over 
the  heads  of  the  unarmed  majority;  and 
be,  as  president,  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
military  force  to  expel  those  *'  representa- 
tires  of  the  poniara"  from  the  council 
chamber,  where  they  were  at  that  moment 
exercising  acts  of  despotism  and  and  vio- 
lence, and  were  on  the  point  of  overthrow- 
ing the  republic.  The  president  conclud- 
ed this  haran^e  by  exclaiming,  «*  Long 
live  the  republic.'*  To  which  his  militaiv 
auditors  replied,  *«  Long  live  the  republic  !'* 
— ^*  Long  live  Bonaparte !" 

The  general  now  perceiving  that  the 
eritieal  moment  had  arrived,  ordered  the 
troops  to  enter  the  hall  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred.  The  grenadiers  instantly 
advanced;  when  a  deputy  exclaimed,  'Ms 
it  thus,  soldiers,  you  tarnish  the  laurels 
you  have  gained  in  battle  1  Do  the  guar- 
dians of  the  national  representation  dare  to 
menace  its  safety  and  independence  V* 
Many  of  the  other  members,  addressing  the 
poldiere,  conjured  them,-  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  not  to  follow  their  leaden ;  when 
on  a  sudden  th*  pas  de  charge  was  heard, 


and  the  voices  of  thespeakera  were  drovm- 
ed  in  the  sound  of  military  music.  At  the 
word  of  command,  the  grenadiers  brought 
their  mnriiets  to  the  charge,  and  a  dreadful 
scene  of  alarm  and  dismay  pervaded  the 
whole  assembly.  The  chamber  was  soon 
cleared  of  the  membere  of  the  council, 
ai^d  cries  of  '*  Long  live  the  republic  T* — 
^'  Long  live  Bonaparte  !*'  sent  forth  by  the 
military,  shook  the  lofty  domes  of  St.  Cloud. 
The  firet  imperfect  intelligence  of  these 
events  had  filled  the  metropolis  with  appre- 
hension, but  no  sooner  were  the  drcum- 
stances  attending  this  military  usurpation 
made  known,  than  the  Parisians  appeared 
overjoyed  at  the  final  subvereion  of  the 
jacobin  power,  and  cherished  the  hope  of 
a  new  and  better  government,  administered 
in  e<}uity,  and  founded  on  the  principles  of 
jusuce  and  humanity.  The  council  of  an- 
cients, animated  by  the  same  hopes,  issued 
a  decree  to  the  following  effect  :— 

« In  conrideration  of  the  retreat  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  and  the  rengnation  of  four  of  the  di- 
rectory, the  fiAhfGohier,  beins  confined,  a  tempo- 
raiy  eiecutive  coinmi— ion  of  mree  memben  sludl 
be  appointed.  The  legislature  is  a(Jliouroed  to  the 
Ut  of  NivoM  next  (December  Slst),  when  it  wiU 
again  anemble  in  Paris  without  further  convoca- 
tion. During  the  recen,  there  will  be  an  inteime- 
dial  oomminkm  of  the  council  of  ancienn,  in  order 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  national  repieaentation. 
The  aittincia  ujonmedtill  nine  o'clocfcin  die 
evening  of  this  day,  when  the  council  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  appointment  of  the  committee." 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  coun- 
cil of  Ay9  hundred,  as  well  as  the  council 
of  ancients,  again  assembled  in  their  cham- 
bers, but  the  Tormer,  from  which  the  jaco- 
bins had  withdrawn,  now  appeared  of  a 
very  different  complexion  from  that  which 
it  had  worn  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  their  president,  consratn- 
lated  the  members  present  on  the  deliver* 
ance  they  had  obtained  from  the  dominion 
of  demagogues  and  assassins.  The  presi- 
dent then  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  ef- 
fect. That.  General  Bonaparte,  and  the 
other  generals  and  officers,  as  well  as  the 
troops,  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
This  resolution,  which  was  carried  without 
opposition,  was  succeeded  by  a  proposal 
from  C hazel,  one  of  the  deputies,  that  a 
committee  of  five  membere  should  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  Uie  propriety  of  form- 
ing a  new  government ;  on  wnich,  the  presi- 
dent, mounting  the  tribune,  pronounced  an 
animated  harangue  on  the  disastere  of  the 
republic,  arising  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
late  government,  and  insisted  strongly  on 
the  necessity  of  a  change.  At  the  close  of  < 
the  president's  speech,  Boulay  de  la  Meur- 
the  presented  a  report  from  a  secret  commit- 
tee, containing  the  project  of  a  decree  for  ap- 
pointing a  new  government,  and  prefaced 
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his  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
by  an  animated  address,  in  which  he  en- 
larged on  the  profligacy  and  incapacity  of 
the  directory,  on  the  defects  of  the  consti- 
tution itself,  and  on  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  executive  power,  capable  of  giving 
solidity  to  the  state,  and  preyentinff  the  re- 
tarn  of  anarchy.  The  council  then  de- 
creed, that  the  executive  directory  no  long- 
er existed ;  that  certain  deputies,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-one,  on  account  of  their 
excesses,  particularly  in  the  sitting  of  that 
mornine,  were  no  longer  members  of  the 
national  representation ;  that  an  executive 
consular  committee  should  be  provisional- 
ly appointed,  consistinj^  of  citizens  Sieyes, 
and  Roger  Ducos,  ex-directors,  and  General 
Bonaparte,  under  the  designation  of  consuls 
of  the  French  republic  ;  that  they  should 
be  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  di- 
rectory ;  that  the  two  councils  should  each 
name  twenty-five  commissioners,  charsed 
to  prepare  the  changes  in  the  organic  dis- 
positions of  the  constitution,  the  object  of 
which  changes  was  to  consolidate  and 
guarantee  inviolably  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. 

This  decree  was  instantly  communicated 
to  the  council  of  ancients,  by  whom  it  was 
passed  at  midnight;  on  which  the  three 
consuls  being  summoned  to  the  hall  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  were  thus  address- 
ed by  the  president  :— 

•'CrrizENs! 

**  The  graatert  people  upon  earth  intnut  you 
with  their  deMim« ;  withm  three  months,  the 
public  opinion  shall  judge  you.  Domestic  happi- 
oe«,  general  Ubertv.  the  directioo  of  the  armiee, 
and  peace  itaelf,  all  are  intnieted  to  you.  Tou 
moBt  have  courage  and  leal,  to  accept  such  an 
important  trust,  and  such  high  functions.  But  you 
are  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  armies ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  legisla- 
ture that  your  souls  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
wetfiire  of  the  people." 

The  consuls  then  took  the  oath  to  pre- 
serve liberty  and  equality,  and  proclama- 
tions, communicating  the  events  of  the  18th 
and  1 9th  Bmmaire,  were  promulgated  with- 
out delay  in  all  the  departments  of  the  re- 
public. Thus  terminated  this  military 
revolution.  It  was  a  revolution  of  force 
without  bloodshed.  Bonaparte  and  the 
army  were  the  founders  of  the  new  ffovem- 
ment;  and  the  power  obtained  l>y  the 
sword,  the  sword  alone  could  destroy. 

The  three  consuls  entered  upon  their 
public  fnnctions  the  following  day,  at  the 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg ;  and  the  legis- 
lative commissioners  at  the  same  time  com- 
menced their  sittings.  The  first  objeQts 
that  engaged  their  attention,  were  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  imposing  a  forced  loan, 
and  the  law  of  hostages — the  former   of; 


which  had  annihilated  the  remains  of  pub- 
lic credit,  and  the  latter  once  more  lighted 
up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  tlie  depart- 
ments. Bonaparte's  first  concern  was  to 
tranquillize  the  departments  of  La  Vendee, 
where  the  standard  of  insurrection  was 
once  more  unfurled.  In  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking, he  succeeded  rather  by  lenient 
than  coercive  measures,  and  in  a  short 
time  peace  was  again  restored  to  that  deso- 
lated portion  of  Uie  republic.  In  the  inte- 
rior, Bonaparte  made  every  effort  to  pacify 
and  unite  the  contending  nietions ;  regula- 
rity succeeded  to  trouble  and  disorder ;  the 
several  branches  of  the  military  establish- 
ment were  reorganized ;  the  civil  adminis- 
tration experienced  great  and  essential 
ameliorations;  and  the  tribunals  of  justice 
regained  their  activity.  The  list  of  emi- 
grants, till  this  period  kept  open  in  order 
to  be  occasionally  exercised  as  a  rod  of 
terror  and  of  vengeance,  was  finally  closed, 
and  the  threat  of  proscription  lost  much  of 
its  terror.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  the  consular  commission,  a 
decree  was  issued  eight  days  only  after  the 
revolution,  whereby  fifty-nine  of  the  most 
furious  and  inveterate  jacobins  were  con- 
demned to  banishment;  thirty-seven  of 
them  to  Guiana,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
isle  of  Oleron.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
this  arrets  was  intended  merely  to  strike 
terror  into  the  terrorists,  for  the  decree  of 
banishment  was  soon  afterwards  provision- 
all]r  chan^  into  an  arrete,  placing  the  in-  % 
dividuals  in  question  under  the  inspection 
of  the  minister  of  police,  and  even  this  re> 
straint  was  in  a  short  time  removed. 

The  mildness  and  policy  of  the  consular 
^vemment  also  signally  displayed  itself 
in  the  termination  put  to  the  legal  proscrip- 
tion of  the  catholic  priesthood.  .  Such  ad- 
ministrations as  had  been  active  in  the  per- 
secution of  priests,  were  broken,  and  the 
churches,  which  had  been  converted  into 
places  of  municipal  festivity,  restored  to 
their  primitive  use.  The  recall  of  suck 
citizens  as  had  beeiv^banished  in  pursuance 
of  the  revolution  of  the  19th  Fructidor, 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  government, 
and  a  consular  decree  was  pasMd,  recalling 
the  greater  number  of  those  individuals ; 
among  whom  were  Barthelemi,  Camot, 
Pastoret,  and  many  others.  In  forming 
the  new  administration,  Lucien  Bonaparte 
was  constituted  minister  of  the  interior ; 
and  M.  TalleYrand  reinstated  in  his  office 
of  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  in  which 
capacity,  he  had  displayed  great  talents, 
and,  in  concert  with  Sieyes,  was  supposed 
to  have  meditated,  in  his  retreat,  that  revo- 
lution in  the  state,  of  which  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived in  France  so  opportunely  to  under- 
take the  execution. 
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At  length,  the  hhnc  of  a  new  ^OYern- 
ment  was  completed  by '  the  legislative 
commission,  and  approTed  on  the  13th  of 
December  by  the  consuls  and  members  of 
the  le^slative  committee.  This  constitu* 
tioa  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  suf- 
fraffea  of  the  citizens  of  the  French  republic 
at  large,  and  receiyed  the  express  and 
aTowe3  assent  of  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions of  the  people,  while  the  votes  against  its 
acceptance  amounted  only  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two.  On  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1799  (4th  of  Nivose,  year  VIII.)« 
the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  at 
Paris  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  people 
by  their  acclamations  seemed  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  institutions  arising  out  of 
Uie  reTolution  of  the  18th  and  19th  firu- 
maire,  would  confer  upon  them  the  enjoy- 
ments of  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

The  new  constitutional  code  was  com- 
prised of  ninety-five  articles,  divided  into 
seven  chapters,  and  dated  at  Paris,  the 
32d  Frimaire  (Dec.  13),  in  the  8th  year  of 
the  republic.  This  extraordinary  produc- 
tioQ  was  in  substance  as  foHows  :«- 

Chapter  I.^ — ^The  French  republic  ia  one  snd 
indivisible ;  but  its  European  territory  is  diitri- 
bated  into  departments  and  commanea.  Eveiy 
mail  bom  and  resident  in  France,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  has  had  his  name  inscribed 
in  the  civil  register  of  his  communal  district,  and 
afterwards  remained  a  year  on  the  French  terri- 
tory, is  a  French  citizen.  The  citizens  of  every 
communal  district  shall  appoint,  by  theirsuffiv^eii, 
those  whom  they  think  most  worthy  of  conducting 
public  affain.  There  diall  be  a  list  of  confidence, 
containiuff  a  number  of  names,  e<iual  to  a  tenth  of 
the  namber  of  citizens  possessing  the  rights  of 
sufiVage.  From  this  commmial  list,  the  public 
fanetiooaries  of  districts  shall  be  taken.  The  citi- 
sens  comprued  in  the  communal  lists  of  a  depart- 
ment shall  appoint  a  tenth  of  their  number ;  and 
from  this  departmental  list  the  public  functionaries 
of  each  department  shall  be  taken.  The  citizens 
included  in  the  departmental  list  shall  also  appoint 
a  tenth  of  their  namber,  who  sliall  be  eligible  to 
public  national  functions.  Every  third  year  va- 
cancips  are  to  be  filled ;  and  the  names  of  those 
who  may  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents  to  be  withdrawn. 

CHAPTta  IT.~An  assembly  shall  be  formed, 
under  Ae  appellation  of  the  conservatoiv  senate ; 
oonsistiag  of  sixty  members,  chosen  for  fife,  to  be 
gradually  increased  to  eighty,  by  an  additwn  of 
two  members  for  ten  successive  years,  with  fixed 
salaries,  amoanting  to  25,000  francs  (1041/.)  Four 
persons  named  in  the  constitutional  act,  viz., 
Sieyaa,  Duoos.  Camhaceres,  Le  Brun,  shall  appoint 
thefiiBt  thirty-one  members,  being  the  miuority 
of  the  senate,  which  shall  afterwards  complete 
itself.  Subsequent  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up 
by  the  senate,  who  shall  make  their  choice  out  of 
thme  candidates  separately  presented  to  them,  by 
the  Imlative  body,  the  tribunate,  and  the  chief 
ooneol.  From  the  national  list,  transmitted  by 
the  different  departments,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
conservative  senate,  who  shall  themselves  be  ine- 
ligible to  any  other  function,  the  legislature,  the 
tnbanes.  the  consuls,  and  the  judges  of  cassation. 
The  senate  shall  also  posMss  the  power  to  confirm 
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or  annul  every  act  referred  to  them  as  unconstitu* 
tional  by  the  tribune  or  the  government.  The  sit- 
tings of^the  senate  are  not  public. 

CHAPTva  III.  treats  of  the  legishitive  power.— 
No  new  law  shall  be  promulgated,  unless  the  plan 
shall  have  been  first  proposed  by  the  executive 
government  to  the  legislative  body ;  communica- 
ted by  the  leffislature  to  the  tribunate ;  considered 
and  discussed  by  the  members  of  that  assemUy; 
and  fuially  decreed  by  the  legislative  body.  The 
executive  government  is  at  liberty,  in  any  stage 
of  discussion,  to  withdraw  the  plan  or  project  of 
anv  law  proposed,  and  to  present  it  again  in  a  mo- 
dined  state.  The  tribunate  is  compMed  of  a  hun- 
dred members;  one-fiflh  renewable  every  year; 
and  indefinitely  re-eligible  while  they  remain 
upon  the  national  litt.  This  assembly,  afler  dis- 
cussing the  plan  of  every  law  proposed,  shall 
vote  for  its  adoption  or  rejection ;  and  shall  send 
three  members,  chosen  from  their  body,  by  whom 
the  motives  of  their  decision'  shall  be  stated  and 
supported  before  the  legislative  body.  Tlie  legis- 
lative body  shall  be  composed  of  mree  hundred 
members,  to  be  also  renewed  annually  by  fiflths. 
It  shall  commence  its  session  every  year,  (Ist.  Fri- 
maire. (Nov.  21),  and  shall  continue  sittuig  at 
least  four  months ;  and  it  determines  by  secret 
scrutiny,  without  discussion,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
laws  ar^ed  upon  in  its  presence.  The  sitting  of 
the  legislature  and  tribunate  to  be  public;  and 
the  members  of  both  to  posseas  fixed  salaries — 
the  tribunes  15,000  francs  (62S2.) ;  and  the  legisla- 
tors 10,000  francs  (416/.) 

CHAFnca  IV.^ — ^The  executive  government  is 
intrusted  to  three  consuls,  appointed  for  ten  years, 
but  indefinitely  re-eligible,  r  or  the  present  time, 
General  Bonaparte  is  appointed  chief^  consul ;  citi- 
zen Cambaceres,  now  minister  of  police,  second 
consul;  and  citizen  Le  Brun,  member  of  the 
committee  of  ancients,  third  consul.  The  first  or 
chief  consul  alone  has  the  power  of  promulgating 
laws.  He  is  to  name  or  displace  at  pleasure  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  the  ministers,  the 
ambessadore,  the  officers  of  the  army  by  sea  and 
land,  the  members  of  local  administration,  and  the 
commisaioners  of  the  government  at  the  tribunals. 
He  is  to  appoint  all  judges,  criminal  and  civil,  as 
well  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  judges  of 
cassation,  without  the  power  of  afterwards  supeiw 
seding  them.  Even  in  the  inferior  acts  of  govern- 
ment, the  second  and  third  consuls  have  deUbe- 
rative  voices  only,  and  the  liberty  of  counters]^ 
ing  their  opiniwos ;  after  which  the  determination 
ofthe  first  consul  shall  follow.  The  salary  of  the 
first  consul  is  fixed  at  500^000  francs  (30,8202.), 
and  that  of  the  second  and  third  at  75,000  francs 
0,1231.)  each. 

The  executive  goiwmment  is  to  manag^  politi- 
cal relations  abroad ;  to  conduct  nesotiaiions;  to 
declare  war ;  to  sign  and  conclude  all  treaties  of 
peace,  alliance,  truce,  neutrality,  commerce,  and 
other  conventions.  Such  declaiationB  and  treatiea 
lo  be  proposed,  discussed,  and  decreed  in  the 
same  manner  as  laws ;  and  no  act  of  goveniroent 
caA  have  eObct  till  it  is  signed  by  a  minister.  The 
minister  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  treasury  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  provision 
for  any  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  except 
by  virtue  of  a  law,  ana  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
funds  provided  by  law  for  that  purpose;  and  the 
detailed  account  of  every  mhuster,  signed  and 
certified  by  him,  are  to  be  made  public. 

Chaptkr  V.  relates  to  the  judicial  authorities^^ 
Every  communal  ammdviBement  shall  have  mie 
or  more  justices  of  thepoM^  elected  immediately 
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by  the  citizens,  for  the  term  of  three  yeari,  whoie 
office  it  shall  be  to  endeavonr  to  reconcile  the 
parties  applying  to  thetn,  by  arbitrating  between 
them.  In  civil  matteri,  tribunals  shall  be  esta- 
blished of  first  instance,  and  tribunals  of  appeal ; 
the  judges  of  which  shall  be  taken  from  the  de- 
partmental list.  In  criminal  cases,  a  fint  jury 
admits  or  rejects  the  charge,  a  second  jury  pro- 
nounces on  the  fact,  and  the  judges  apply  the  pun- 
ishment Those  crimes  which  do  not  amount  to 
corporal  punishmont  are  tried  before  the  tribunals 
of  correctional  police,  with  an  appeal  to  the  cri- 
minal tribunals.  There  is  for  the  whole  republic, 
one  tribunal  of  cassation;  the  judees  oomposin|( 
which  are  taken  from  the  nationallist  This  tri- 
bunal pronounces  on  appeals  against  judgments  in 
the  last  resort  1 1  does  not,  however,  decide  upon 
the  merits,  but  merely  reverses  judgments  nven 
on  proceedings  in  which  the  constitutional  forms 
are  violated— sending  the  case  back  for  a  rehear- 
ing. The  judges  of  all  descriptions  remain  in 
office  for  life,  unless  condemned  to  forfeit  their 
places,  or  unless  discontinued  on  the  list  of  eligi- 
oles,  corresponding  with  their  functions. 

Chapter  VI.  relates  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  functionaries. — ^The  functions  of  members, 
whether  of  the  senate,  tribunate,  legislative  body, 
or  council  of  state,  including  ministen  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  are  all  responsible.  Personal  crimes 
committed  by  citizens  of  any  of  these  descriptions, 
are  prosecuted  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  afler 
a  deliberetiDn  of  the  body  to  which  the  person 
under  accusation  belongs  has  authorized  such  pro- 
secution. The  ministen  of  state  are  moreover 
responsible  for  every  act  of  government  signed 
by  them ;  and  also  for  any  orders  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  onlinances.  The  judges, 
civil  and  criminal,  for  crimes  relating  to  their 
fnnctions,  shall  be  prosecuted  before  the  tribunals 
to  which  the  tribunal  of  cassation  may  send  them, 
aider  having  annulled  their  acts. 

Cr APTSR  VII.— Of  general  dispositions.  The 
house  of  every  person  inhabiting  the  French  ter- 
ritory is  an  inviolable  asylum.  It  can  be  entered 
only  in  the  day,  for  a  special  purpose  determined 
by  the  law,  or  an  order  emanating  from  a  public 
authority.  The  arrest  of  a  person  must  first 
express  m  form  the  causes  for  such  arrest,  and  the 
law  in  virtne  of  which  it  is  ordered  9dly.  It 
must  issue  from  such  functionary  only  as  the  law 
has  invested  with  the  power,  ddly.  It  must  be 
notified  to  the  pereon  arrested,  and  a  copy  of  it 
left  with  him.  All  severities  used  in  arrsst,  de- 
tentions, or  executions,  other  than  those  command- 
ed by  the  laws,  are  crimes. 

Every  man  has  a  right  of  addressing  petitions  to 
every  constituted  authority ; — the  puolic  force  is 
necessarily  in  a  state  of  obedience ;  no  armed 
body  can  deliberate ;  military  crimes  are  subjected 
to  special  tribunals,  and  particular  forms  of  judg- 
ment ;— a  national  institote  is  cbaiged  with  receiv- 
iilg  discoveries,  and  perfecting  the  arts^and  sci- 


ences;—a  committee 
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of  seven,  chosen  by  the 
senate  from  the  national  list,  regnlatesand  veriiies 
the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
republic. 

This  consular  constitiition  exhibited,  tio- 
doubtedly,  indications  of  political  ability 
and  wisdom  far  exceeding  any  discoverable 
in  the  directorial  system,  and  its  analysis, 
as  given  by  Roederer,  is  deserving  of  being 
preserved.  Out  of  an  agmgate  of  thirty- 
three  millions  and  a  huf,  of  which  the 
population  of  France  at  that  time  consisted, 
he  estimates  the  male  inhabitants  of  ase, 
and  qualified  to  vote,  at  five  millions ;  who 
reduce  themselves  to  five  hundred  thousand 
notables  of  departments;  reduced  again  to 
fiv^  thousand  notables  of  France;  from 
whom  are  chosen  five  hundred  legislators 
of  the  senate,  tribunate,  and  legislative 
body;  one  grand  consul,  and  two  puisne 
consols.  The  senete  and  tribunate  are 
chosen  not  by  the  five  thousand  notables 
of  France,  out  of  that  class.  A  body  of 
eighty  members,  first  constituted  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  either  by  a  competent 
election  or  by  the  aoouiescenoe  of  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  title  ot  conservators,  choose 
first,  all  the  members  called  to  exercise  the 
legislative  power;  and  secondly,  (the  con- 
suls) the  three  chiefs  of  the  executive 
power,  the  first  of  whom  afterwards  chooses 
the  ministers  and  the  other  agents  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

Accustomed  to  chan^,  and  charmed 
with  novelty,  the  Parisians  received  the 
new  constitution  with  delight,  and  Tiewed 
the  pomp  and  the  splendour  of  the  consular 
government  with  surprise  and  self-compla- 
cency. They  reasoned  littie,  but  hoped 
much.  Bonaparte  vras  their  idol,  and  from 
him  alone  they  expected  every  thing  !* 


*This  disposition  to  aggrandise  the  chief  oonaul 
was  well  satirized  by  a  hand-bill,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  and  with  which  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  placarded  on  the  night  of  his  elevation 
to  the  consmar  dignity :— » 

•*  Political  Subtraction. 
From  5  Directors 
Take  2 


and  Acre 

From  which  take  8 

and  there  remains  1  Bonapaeis  r 
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I  of  Eniop*  at  the  Camaenoeineot  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— B(ma|nfte*B  Letter  to  the  Kiag 
of  Engknd— Lord  Grenville*B  official  Reply--Corespondence— Debates  and  Decision  of  the  BrittiK 
Parliament  thereon— Propotal  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Expedition  to  Hollands-Supplies — Ways  and 
Means— Subsidy  to  the  ffmperor— Renewed  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cornus  Act— -Afiairsonndia 
— Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter— Meeting  of  the  Irish  Plitfliament— Discussions  on  the  Union— Duel 
bvtwcen  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequers-Assent  to  the  Union— The  Act 
of  Union  finally  paaed— Ratified  by  the  Irish  Parliament— Investigation  into  the  Means  of  Remedy- 
ing the  Evils  of  the  existing  Scarcety— Prorogation  of  Parliament— Escape  of  his  Majesty  from  the 
Attempt  of  a  Maniac  AsMissiii. 

The  eighteenth  century,  the  latter  part 
of  which  had  been  rendered  so  memorablo 
by  the  revolution  of  states  and  empires, 
had  now  dosed  in  blood.*  Not  a  glimpse 
of  peace  presented  itself  to  cheer  the  mind 
after  so  long  and  so  san^inary  a  contest : 
on  the  contrary,  every  thin?  seemed  to  for- 
bode  a  prolongation  of  pubUc  calamity,  and 
a  renewal  of  individual  misfortune. 

The  coalition  against  France,  although 
.  weakened  in  consequence  of  those  jealous- 
ies which  have  generally  rendered  combi- 
nations of  this  kind  of  little  avail,  had  cer- 
tainly achieved  great  events.  The  repub- 
lic had  beheld  her  armies  moulder  away, 
and  her  best  generals  beaten  in  succession, 
during  the  preceding  campaign.  The  house 
of  Austria,  justly  proud  of  her  late  acquisi- 
tions, had  covered  Italjr  with  troops ;  the 
adjoining  seas  and  straits  swarmed  with 
British  cruisers ;  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Spaia  were  rendered  useless,  by  being  shut 
op  in  their  own  ports ;  and  the  dxmj  of 
£gypt  was  not  only  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
course with  Europe,  but  also  deprived  of 
its  boasted  leader.  Such  was  the  situation 
of  France,  when  it  was  the  fortone  of  one 
of  her  generals  to  overturn  the  constitution 
of  the  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  rescued  her  allies  from  ruin,  and 
her  armies  from  i^oroiny  and  disgrace. 

Bonaparte,  having  in  a  great  measure 
united  m  his  own  person  all  the  authori- 
ties both  civil  and  militanr,  determined  on 
entering  into  negotiations  fox  peace.  How- 
ever slender  his  hopes  of  success,  he  re- 
solved if  possible  to  throw  all  the  odium 
arising  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war  CD  the  enemies  of  France,  and  accord- 
ingly commenced  his  career  by  professing 
bis  horror  of  the  calamities  to  which  Eu- 
rope had  been  so  long  exposed.  Having 
addressed  himself  without  success  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  he  next  determined  to 
sound  the  intentions  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.  Talleyrand,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Autun,  and  now  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  accordingly  transmitted  a  despatch 


*  This  is  erroneous ;  the  18th  century  did 
close  until  the  last  minute  of  the  last  day  of 
cember.  1800^W.  O. 


not 
De- 


to  Lord  Grenville,  who  occupied  a  similar 
situation  in  England,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  delivered  into  his  majesty's  own 
hand.  Of  this  letter,  which  was  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  first  consul,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  official  translation  : — 

"FRENCH  REPUBUC— SOVEREIGNTY  OF 

THE  PEOPLE— LIBERTY— EQUAUTY. 

"  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  lo 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  Paris^blh  Niwm,  dth  year,  Dec  25. 17991 

** Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  Frsiich  natioii  to 
occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  repubhe,  1 
think  It  proper  on  entering  into  office  to  i — ' 
dirsct  communication  of  it  to  your  majesty. 

**  The  war  which  for  eight  yean  has  rav  _ 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  must  it  be  eternal  f 
Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  undentand- 
ina  ?  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe,  powerful  and  8troo|(  beyond  what  their 
safety  and  mdependence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas 
of  vain  gmndeur,  commerce,   proeperity,    ~~^ 


of  vain  gmndeur,  commerce,  proepenty,  ana 
peace  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace 
IS  of  the  first  importance,  as  wall  as  the  highest 


glory] 
«Th< 


kese  sentimentB  cannot  be  Ibreign  to  the 
heart  of  your  m^ty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  na- 
tion with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy. 
Your  majesty  will  see  in  this  overture  my  smcere 
wish  to  contribute  efficaciously,  for  the  second 


ae,  to  a  general  pacification,  hf  a  step  speody, 

ktirely  of  confidence,  and  diseagagad  from  those 

forms  which,  perhaps  necessary  lo  disguise  the 

dependence  or  weak  states,  prove,  in  those  that 

are  strong,  only  the  desire  of  deceiving  each  other 

»  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  theii 

strength,  may  still  for  a  long  time,  for  the  misfor 

tune  of  all  nations,  retard  the  period  of  their  beiog 

eihausted ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  it,  the  foie 

of  all  civilized  nations  is  attached  to  the  termina> 

(ion  of  a  war,  which  involves  the  whole  world. 

*'  Your  migesty's,  dec" 

•*  BONAPAKTB.'* 

To  this  communication.  Lord  Grenville 
returned  an  official  answer,  addressed  ta 
M.  Tallejnrand,  and  expressed  in  these 
terms  : — 

-SIR, 

"  I  have  laid  before  the  kins  the  letter  which 

you  have  transmitted  to  me,  ana  his  majesty,  see- 

mg  no  reason  to  depart  from  those  forms  which 

have  long  been  established  in  Europe  for  transact- 

*aa  commanded 

1  answer  which 


ing  business  with  foreign  states,  has  commanded 
me  to  return  in  his  name  theoflkial  an 


**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  **  GaaifViLLi.*' 
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OFFICIAL  NOTE. 

London,  Jan.  4, 1800. 

"The  king  has  given  frequent  proofi  of  hi«  linr 
cere  desire  ofre-establiflhing  tranquillity  in  Europe. 
He  neither  in  nor  has  been  engaged  in  an^  conteat 
for  vain  glory.  He  has  had  no  other  view  than 
that  of  maintaining  against  all  aggression  the 
rights  and  and  happiness  of  his  siibjects.  For 
these,  he  has  contended  a^nst  an  unprovoked 
attack,  and  for  the  same  objects  is  still  obliged  to 
contend.  Nor  can  he  hope  that  the  necessity 
could  be  removed  by  entering  at  the  present  mo- 
ment into  negotiation  with  those  whom  a  fresh  re- 
volution has  so  recently  placed  in  the  exercise  of 
power  in  France ;  since  no  real  advantage  can 
arise  from  such  negotiations  to  the  desirable  object 
of  general  peace,  till  those  causes  have  ceased  to 
operate  which  originally  produced  the  war,  by 
which  it  has  been  since  protracted,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  renewed.  The  same  (syttem 
to  which  France  justly  ascribes  all  her  present 
miseries,  has  also  involved  Europe  in  a  destructive 
warfare,  of  a  nature  long  unknown  to  the  practice 
of  civilized  nations.  For  the  extension  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  the  extermination  of  all  established  go- 
vernments, the  resources  of  France  have  been 
lavished  and  exhausted.  To  this  indiscriminate 
spirit  of  destruction,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  have  sucrres- 
sively  been  sacrificed.  Germany  has  been  ra- 
vaged—Italy has  been  the  scene  of  unbounded 
rapine  and  anarchy.  His  miyesty  himself  has  been 
compelled  to  maintain  an  arduous  contest  for  the 
independence  and  existence  of  his  kingdom. 

**  Nor  have  these  calamities  been  confined  to 
Europe  alone :  they  have  been  extended  to  the 
most  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  and  even  to 
countries  so  remote,  both  in  situation  and  interest, 
from  the  present  contest,  that  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  war  was  probably  unknown  to  thase 
who  suddenly  found  themselves  involved  in  its 
horrors. 

**  Whilst  such  a  system  therefore  prevails,  and 
whilst  the  blood  ana  treasures  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion can  be  lavished  in  its  support,  experience  has 
shown  that  no  defence  but  that  of  open  and  steady 
hostility  can  be  availing.  The  most  solemn  trea- 
ties have  only  prepareo  the  way  to  fresh  aggres- 
sion, and  it  is  to  determined  resistance  alone,  that 
whatever  remains  in  Europe  of  stability,  for  pro- 
perty, for  personal  safety,  for  social  oraer,  or  the 
exercise  of  religion,  can  be  preserved.  For  the 
security,  therefore,  of  these  essential  objects,  his 
Dugesty  cannot  place  reliance  on  the  mere  renew- 
al of  general  professions  for  pacific  dispositions. 
Such  professions  have  been  repeatedly  held  out 
by  all  who  have  successively  directed  the  resour- 
ces of  France,  to  the  destruction  of  Europe,  and 
whom  the  present  rulers  have  declared  all  to  have 
been  incapable  of  maintajning  the  relations  of 
«mity.  Greatly  will  his  roigeaty  rejoice,  when- 
ever it  shall  appear  that  the  danger  to  wliich  his 
own  dominions  and  those  of  his  allies  have  been 
so  long  exposed,  has  really  ceased ;  whenever  he 
shall  be  satisfied  that  the  necessity  of  resistance 
shall  be  at  an  end ;  that  after  so  many  yean  of 
crimes  and  miseries,  better  principles  have  pre- 
vailed, and  the  gigantic  projects  of  ambition,  en- 
dangering the  very  existence  of  civil  society,  have 
at  length  been  relinquished.  But  the  conviction 
of  such  a  change  can  result  only  from  die  evidence 
of  Acts. 

"  The  best  pledge  of  its  reality  and  pennanence 
would  bo  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes 
which,  for  so  many  centuries,  maintained  the 
French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home-and  consider- 


ation abroad.  Such  an  event  would  at  once  re 
move  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or 
peace.  It  would  confirm  to  France  the  unmolest- 
ed enjoyment  of  its  ancient  territory,  and  give  to 
all  other  nations  that  tranauilily,  thnt  security 
which  they  are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  c  ' 


"  But  it  KB  not  to  this  mode  that  his  majesty  limits 
the  possibility  of  solid  pacification.  He  makes  no 
claim  to  prescribe  to  France,  what  aball  be  the 
form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands  she 
shall  vest  the  authority  necessary  for  oooduciiiii 
the  aflairs  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

*'  Uia  nuyesty  only  looks  to  the  security  of  ha 
own  dominions,  of  his  allies,  and  of  Europe. 
Whenever  he  shall  judge  it  can  be  in  any  manner 
attained,  he  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  concert  with  his  allies  the  means  of  an  immedi- 
ate and  general  peace. 

*'  Unhappily,  at  present  no  such  security  exists ; 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  new  government  will  be  airected;  no  reasoiw 
able  grounds  ofits  stability  appear.  Inthi8siiua> 
tion,  Uierefore,  it  remains  for  nis  majesty  to  pursue, 
in  coiyunction  with  other  powers,  those  exertions 
of  a  just  and  defensive  war,  which  a  regard  to  the 
hapiuness  of  his  subjects  will  never  permit  him  to 
continue  beyond  the  necessity  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, or  to  terminate  on  any  other  founidatiaii 
than  such  as  would  contribute  to  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  their  tranquillity,  their  oonstitiitioo,  and 
their  independence. 

(Signed)  "Grewvilxj." 

This  Impelling  reply,  which  afterwards 
subjected  the  ministerB  to  severe  ani mad- 
versions,  provoked  an  animated  rejoinder. 
Talleyrand,  on  the  14th  of  January,  inti- 
roatedf  in  an  ofiUcial  note,  written  by  direc- 
tion of  the  consols,  that  so  far  from  France 
having  been  the  aggressor  in  the  present 
war,  she  had  from  Uie  first  moment  of  the 
revolution  solemnly  proclaimed  her  love  of 
peace,  and  her  respect  for  the  independence 
of  all  governments.  Incessantly  occupied 
in  the  melioration  of  her  internal  affairs, 
she  would  have  avoided  all  interference  in 
the  concerns  of  other  states,  had  not  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe  leagued  against  her. 
The  provocation  had  existence  before  it  be- 
came public ;  the  nation  was  outraged  in 
the  person  of  her  a^rents,  and  England  in 
particular  had  set  this  example  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  minister  residing  at  her  court. 
The  evils  which  France  had  suffered,  as 
well  as  those  which  afflicted  Europe,  are 
in  this  document  attribi}ted  entirely  to  the 
projects  of  subiugation  entered  into  against 
France :  assailed  on  all  sides,  the  republic  ' 
had  on  all  sides  exerted  herself  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  independence ;  but  no 
sooner  had  her  enemies  renounced  their 
schemes  of  invasion,  than  she  in  her  turn 
manifested  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. — *^  If, 
however,"  continues  the  French  minister, 
*'  the  views  of  the  King  of  England  accord 
with  those  of  France  in  respect  to  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  tranquility,  why  not  attempt 
to  terminate  the  war,  instead  of  attempting 
its  apology  V*    **The  first  consul  of  the 
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French  republic,**  said  M.  Talleyrand, 
*•  cannot  doubt  that  his  Britannic  majesty 
lecoffnises  the  right  of  nations  to  choose 
the  form  of  their  ffovemment,  since  it  is 
tnm  the  exemise  of  this  right  that  he  him- 
self holds  his  crown.  But  the  first  consul 
has  been  unable  to  comprehend,  how,  to 
this  fundamental  principle,  upon  which 
reeu  the  existence  of  poliUeal  societies, 
llie  ministers  of  his  majesty  could  annex 
insinuations  which  tend  to  an  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic ;  and 
which  are  no  less  injurious  to  the  French 
nation  and  to  its  goTemment,  than  it  would 
be  to  England,  and  to  his  majesty,  if  an  in- 
Titation  were  held  out  in  favour  of  that  re- 
pnblicao  goTemment  of  which  England 
adopted  the  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentnry ;  or  an  exhortation  to  recall  to  the 
throne  that  family  which  had  been  placed 
there  by  birth,  and  made  to  descend  from  it 
in  consequence  of  a  reTolution."  It  was 
asked,  if  at  other  times  his  majesty  had 
been  eager  to  propose  conferences  for  peace, 
why  he  should  now  refuse  to  renew  the  ne> 
gotiations  ?  And  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  ^amities  of  war,  it  was  proposed  to 
agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  immedi- 
ately to  nominate  plenipotentiaries,  who 
might  repair  to  Dunkirk,  or  any  other  place 
calculated  for  the  celerity  of  communica- 
tion. 

In  a  despatch  from  Lord  Grenville,  dated 
the  30th  January,  this  proposal  was  de- 
clined on  the  part  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  while  that  of  France  was  ac- 
cused of  having  entered  into  a  systematic 
defence  of  the  unprovoked  aggressions  that 
had  taken  place  on  her  part,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  wipe  away  the  insinuation 
respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
by  protesting;  once  more,  that  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  had  no  desire  whatever  to 
prescribe  to  any  foreign  nation  the  form  of 
Its  constitution. 

In  the  session  of  1799—1800,  parliament 
assembled  at  the  early  period  of  the  d4th 
of  September,  and  after  having  passed  a 
bill  through  all  its  stages,  for  engrafting  a 
\zTge  proportion  of  the  militia  into  the  regu- 
lar army,  the  two  houses  adjourned  to  the 
31st  of  January,  1800.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment, the  first  subject  of  importance  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  was 
the  correspondence  whicn  had  recently 
taken  place  between  the  British  and  the 
French  governments. 

Ministers  inquired  what  possible  advan- 
tage could  result  from  a  negotiation  with 
Prance  at  this  moment !  They  asked 
whether  the  consular  government  present- 
ed a  greater  certainty  of  a  favourable  ter- 
mination of  a  treaty,  than  any  of  the  revo- 
lutionary governments  which  had  preceded 
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itt  They  recapitulated  the  proceedings 
of  Bonaparte  at  Milan,  Modena,  Genoa, 
Venice,  Malta,  and  Egypt,  and  recurred  to 
them  as  so  many  unanswerable  arguments 
against  any  confidential  reliance  on  the  ad- 
vances now  made  by  that  general. 

Mr.  Pitt,  with  his  accustomed  eloquence, 
declaimed  aflrainst  the  injustice  and  rapaci- 
ty of  republican  France :  "  You  cannot,^* 
said  this  statesman,  *<  look  at  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  la^  your  hand  upon  that  coun- 
try Uffainst  which  France  has  not  either  de- 
clarea  an  open  and  aggressive  war,  oi^  vio- 
lated some  positive  treaty,  or  broken  some 
recognized  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 
The  all-searching  eye  of  the  French  revo- 
lution looks  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  in  which 
can  be  found  any  object  of  acquisition  or 
plunder.  Nothing  is  too  great  for  the  te- 
merity of  its  ambition;  nothing  too  small 
for  the  grasp  of  its  rapacity.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  animated  its  birth,  and  this  is 
the  spirit  which  will  not  desert  it  till  the 
moment  of  its  dissolution .-^This  system 
arose  out  of  the  nature  of  the  Tevolution, 
and  has  been  invariably  pursued,  under 
Brissot,  and  under  Robespierre,  by  Sieyes, 
as  well  as  Barras.  At  present,  a  supreme 
power  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  nominal 
republic,  with  a  more  open  avowal  of  mili- 
tary despotism  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  different  institutions,  republican  in 
form  and  appearance,  are  now  annihilated* 
They  have  given  way  to  the  absolute 
power  of  one  man,  concentrating  in  him- 
self all  the  authorities  of  the  state,  and  dif- 
fering from  other  monarchs  only  in  this, 
that  he  wields  a  sword  instead  of  a  sceptre/* 
—***  Under  these  circumstances,'*  said  Mr. 
Pitt,  at  the  close  of  an  elaborate  speech, 
**  I  see  no  possibility  of  such  a  peace  as 
will  be  attended  with  established  tranqilli- 
ty ;  and  as  I  cannot  be  content  with  its 
nominal  attainment;  I  will  not  grasp  at 
the  shadow,  when  the  reality  is  beyond 
my  reach." 

Lord  Grenville  maintained  that  Bona- 
parte, had  two  objects  in  his  late  proposi- 
tion :  the  one,  to  slacken  the  efforts  of  the 
British  nation ;  the  other,  to  sow  jealous- 
ies among  the  allies  of  England.  *'•  This 
same  individual  now  so  desirous  of  peace,** 
added  the  foreign  secretary,  *<  was  former- 
ly eager  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  for  the  express  purpose  of  employ- 
ing all  the  forces  of  France  against  Eng- 
land. It  was  he  who,  contemplating  our 
ruin  as  the  last  exploit  of  his  military  ca- 
reer, sent  his  two  confidential  agents,  Ber- 
thier  and  Monge,  to  the  directory,  and 
charged  the  latter  to  declare,  that  the 
French  republic  and  the  government  of  En^ 
land  were  incompatible  with  each  other.. 
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The  minority^  on  the  other  hand,  ani- 
madverted on  the  precipitation  of  ministers 
in  closing  the  door  at  once  to  all  hopes  of 
pacification.  The  Duke  oi  Bedford  re- 
proached them  with  a  design  of  retarding 
the  return  of  peace  until  the  moment  when, 
passing  through  a  series  of  reTolntions,  the 
monarchy  of  France  should  be  restored. 
Considering  this  project  as  chimerical,  he 
complained  of  the  unnecessary  prolonga- 
tion of  the.  war  on  account  oi  tne  allies, 
whose  disinterestedness  and  constancy  had 
not^  been  experienced,  and  at  a  time  too, 
when  the  situation  of  Ireland  was  eminent- 
ly critical,  and  the  taxes  were  becoming 
daily  more  burthensome. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  recurrence  to 
the  history  of  the  contest,  that  the  French 
republic  was  not  the  only  country  which 
had  infringed  the  law  of  nations ;  but  even 
supposing  this  actually  to  be  the  case,  that 
consideration  did  not  prevent  a  titled  am- 
bassador from  repairing  both  to  Paris  and 
to  Lisle,  for  the  express  purpose  of  treat- 
ing for  a  peace  with  a  government  avowed- 
ly Jacobinical.  Without  pretending  to  jus- 
tify the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  he  remark- 
ed that  too  general  a  stain  had  been  thrown 
on  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate.  Was  it  he 
who  had  infringed  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  of  Leoben  and  the  armistice  with 
the  Archduke  Charles?  Was  it  be  to 
whom  was  to  be  imputed  the  transgression 
of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  t  In  what- 
ever light  the  late  expedition  to  Egypt 
might  be  surveyed,  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  project  originated  with  the 
Soyernment  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
le  late  revolution ;  and  it  this  event  inter- 
dicted negotiation  with  the  first  consul,  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  kinsr 
of  Prussia,  ought  equally  to  preclude  au 
connection  with  these  monarchs. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  said. 
**  All  parties  are  agreed  in  opinion  that  the 
present  is  a  new  era  of  the  war :  yet  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  does  not  seem 
to  think  any  new  arguments  necessary  to 
induce  us  to  persevere  in  it.  All  the  topics 
^which  have  so  often  misled  us — all  the 
reasoning  which  has  so  invariably  failed 
—all  the  lofly  predictions  which  have  been 
80  constantly  falsified  by  events— all  the 
•hopes  which  have  amused  the  sanguine, 
pn'<  rP  tlv»  af;9urance9  of  the  distress  and 
..;..-  ,'  .*4'  tlio  enemy  which  have  satis- 
lied  the.  iin thinking,  are  again  enumerated 
and  advanced  as  arguments  for  our  continu- 
ing the  war*  1  must  lament,  in  common 
.with  every  geauine  friend  of  peace,  the 
iiarsh  and  nnconeiliating  langua^  which 
ministerarhaye^made  use  of  in  their  answer 


to  a  respectful  offer  of  negotiation.  Soeb 
language  has  ever  been  reprobated,  and 
considered  as  extrem^  unwise,  by  the 
roost  celebrated  diplomatic  characteis. 
But  ministers  tell  as  they  have  not  refused 
all  discussion.  They  have  deelai^  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  be 
an  event  which  would  immediately  remove 
every  obstaele  to  negotiation.  If  the  re- 
storation of  that  house  be  tha  wish  of  the 
French  nation,  I  for  one  shall  be  perfeedy 
content  to  aequiesee ;  but  as  an  Eaglid^ 
man,  actuated  by  English  feelings,  I  cannot 
wish  for  their  restoration  to  the  power 
which  they  abused.  I  feel  for  their  situa- 
tion ;  I  respect  their  distresses ;  but  I  can- 
not forget,  that  the  history  of  the  eentmy 
is  little  more  than  an  account  of  the  cab- 
mities  arising  from  their  intrigues.  But  it 
is  held  to  be  a  degrad^ation  to  treat  with  a 
usurper,  a  military  despot,  whose  power,  it 
is  taken  for  granted,  will  be  shortlived. 
Was  not  the  jgovemment  erected  by  Jolios 
Cesar  a  military  despotism  t  and  yet,  it 
lasted  for  five  or  six  hundred  years.  Crom- 
well was  a  usurper,  yet  France  and  Spain 
did  not  refuse  to  treat  with  him  upon  that 
account.  We  are  told,  again,  that  Bona- 
parte has  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  France  cannot  exist  together.  Suppose 
it  to  be  true  that  this  absurd  and  puerile  as- 
sertion was  actually  made  by  Bonaparte, 
has  not  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  said  the  same  thing  in 
this  house  1 — ^In  this  at  least  they  resem- 
ble one  another ;  they  have  both  made  this 
assertion,  and  they  are,  perhaps  the  only 
two  persons  upon  earth  who  have  adopted 
this  preposterous  sentiment.  If  we  are  to 
reason  from  facts  instead  of  assertions  I 
should  think  it  equally  the  interest  and  the 
inclination  of  Bonaparte  to  make  peace. 
His  measure  of  military  glory  is  full :  it 
may  be  tarnished  hj  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
andf  can  hardly  be  increased  by  any  new 
laurels ;  peace  would  secure  to  him  what 
he  has  achieved,  and  fix  the  eonstaney  of 
fortune.  And  if  peace  be  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  him,  the  terms  of  peace  would 
DO  advantageous  to  this  country.  But  if 
another  appeal  be  made  to  the  sword,  and 
if  the  events  of  War  should  be  unfavourable 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  her  allies,  does  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  think  that  Bo- 
naparte will  grant  to  baffled  insolence,  to 
humbled  pride,  to  disappointed  imbecility, 
the  same  terms  which  he  would  bo  ready  to 
give  now  V  Mr.  Fox  concluded  this  memo- 
rable speech,  which  embraced  a  wide  field 
of  argument,  and  comprehended  a  retro- 
spect of  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years,  to 
these  words :  <*  I  have  discharged  my  dotj ; 
I  have  told  yon  my  opinion.     I  think  yon 
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ought  to  have  given  i  civil,  clear,  and  ex- 
plicit answer  to  the  overture  which  was 
fiiirly  and  handsomely  made  to  you.  If 
yoa  were  desirous  that  the  negotiation 
should  have  included  all  your  allies,  as  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  general  peace, 
TOQ  sboold  have  told  Bonaparte  so ;  but  I 
believe  yoa  were  afraid  of  his  aj^rreein^  to 
the  proposal.  I  know  that  public  opinion, 
if  it  could  be  collected,  would  be  for  peace 
as  much  now  as  in  1797 ;  and  I  know  that 
it  is  only  by  public  opinion,  not  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  not  by  the  inclination  of  their 
minds,  that  ministers  will  be  brought,  if 
ever,  to  give  us  peace.^* 

The  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
in  rejecting  the  overtures  made  by  the  first 
consal,  was  approved  by  decided  majorities 
in  both  houses,  and  it  was  accordingly  de- 
'  termined  to  carry  on  the  war  on  a  larse  and 
extensive  scale.  To  enable  the  allies  to 
bring  the  greatest  possible  number  of  troops 
into  the  field,  negotiations  were  immeai- 
ately  entered  into  with  the  emperor,  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemburff,  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria;  the  army  of  Conde,  and  the  Swiss 
regiment  of  Rovera,  were  also  taken  into 
the  pay  of  England,  and  it  was  proposed 
and  agreed  to  by  parliament,  to  enable  the 
treasury  to  advance  the  sum  of  naif  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  until  the  subsidiary  treaties 
had  been  signed  and  adjusted.  It  occa- 
sioned, however,  no  small  surprise,  to  find 
that  the  Russian  forces,  which,  after  serv- 
ing in  Holland,  had  been  quartered  during 
the  winter  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  were 
not  mentioned  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
some  began  to  surmise  that  the  Emperor 
Paul  was  already  tired  of  a  war  from  which 
he  bad  hitherto  derived  neither  benefit  nor 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  was  not  only  incidentally 
introduced  in  most  of  the  debates  respects 
ing  the  foreign  subsidies,  but  was  made 
the  subject,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of 
direct  and  formal  motions  by  the  minority. 
On  the  28th  of  February  Mr.  Tierney 
moved,  *  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house, 
that  it  is  unjust  and  unnecessary  to  conti- 
nue the  war  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
monarchy  in  France.'  Ministers  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  insinuation  convey^ 
in  these  terms,  and  denied  that  the  restora- 
tion of  monarohy  was  the  object  of  the 
war:  they  opposed,  however,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney's  motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
very  large  majority ;  and  two  other  motions 
of  simitar  tendency  underwent  the  same 
fate  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  late  expedition  to  Holland,  which 
had  terminated  in  many  respects  so  inaus- 
piciously  to  the  British  nation,  became 
another  subject  of  inquiry  and  crimination 


against  ministers ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruarjT  Mr.  Sheridan  prefaced  a  motion  for 
examining  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  late  expedition,  by  a  very  copious 
speech,  in  which  he  acquitted  the  com 
mander-in-chief,  the  officers,  and  the  army, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  Helder,  of  all 
blame;  and  attributed  their  misfortunes 
solely  to  the  impolicy  and  rashness  of 
ministere. 

Mr.  Dundas  took  the  lead  in  opposing 
the  motion  :  he  insisted  on  the  advantages 
which  had  accrued  to  Britain  from  the 
Dutch  expedition,  particularly  the  capture 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  diversion  of  the 
French  arms  from  the  Upper  Rhine  to  Hol- 
land ;  he  objected  to  the  motion,  however, 
on  more  general  grounds,  as  it  consigned 
to  parliament  /the  task  of  publicly  crilicia- 
ing  military  operations,  which  was  not 
their  duty  or  department.  Such  investiga- 
tions, he  contended,  could  produce  no  good, 
and  would  only  clog  and  harass  the  mea- 
sures of  government. 

Mr.  Tierney,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
declared,  "  that  the  capitulaUon  seemed  to 
fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  inflict  a  deep  wopnd  on  the 
British  soldier's  honour.  We  owed  it  to 
our  sovereign  and  our  country  to  inauire 
into  the  causes  of  the  disgrace ;  and  it  the 
expedition  had  failed  through  the  folly  of 
those  who  had  planned  it,  to  drag  their  de- 
linquency to  the  light." 

Mr.  Percival  allowed,  "  that  capitula- 
tion, abstractedly  considered,  was  not  an 
honourable  conclusion  to  a  military  expe- 
dition :  but  this  was  a  mere  abstract  consi- 
deration. Two  of  the  grand  objects  of 
the  expedition  had  been  attained.  The 
Dutch  fleet  was  captured,  and  a  strong  di- 
version effected  in  favour  of  the  allies. 
The  third  object  had  been  found  unattain- 
able, and  the  expedient  which  had  been 
adopted  for  saving  the  troops  was  not  dis- 
graceful, because  it  was  merely  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  imperious  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, and  because  much  benefit  had 
been  already  reaped  from  the  invasion  of 
Holland."  On  a  division  of  the  house, 
there  appeared  for  Mr.  Sheridan's  ro9tion 
45,  against  it  216. 

The  subject  excited  a  still  more  animated 
discussion  in  the  house  of  peers,  where  a 
similar  motion  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Holland.  *'  We  know,"  said  his  lordship, 
**  thst  it  is  natural  to  impute  the  blame  of 
unsuccessful  expeditions  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  this  country,  it  may  not  be 
so  imputed  ;  but  in  Europe  the  charge  will 
be  made,  and  it  stands  supported  by  the 
statements  of  a  Russian  general  in  the  Pe- 
tersburg gazette.  It  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  by  a  fair  investigation.    At 
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a  moment,  especially,  when  it  is  decided 
that  the  war  is  to  be  renewed,  and  when 
new  expeditions  are  rumoured  to  be  in 
view,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  to 
prove  how  much,  or  how  little,  of  the 
public  confidence  is  due  to  the  errors  of 
those  who  are  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  our 
future  warfare." 

Earl  Moira  coincided  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  noble  lord  who  had  made  the 
motion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  illus- 
trious personage  who  had  headed  the  expe- 
dition, but  objected  to  the  motion,  as  tend- 
ing to  elicit  information  respecting  the  state 
or  our  secret  friends  in  Holland,  which 
ought  not,  in  justice  to  them,  to  be  brought 
forward.  The  hopes  of  the  expedition 
were  confessedly  built  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  Dutch ;  to  determine  the  peculiar 
causes  why  the  expected  aid  from  that 

Quarter  had  been  disappointed,  would  pro- 
uce  the  disclosure  of  wants  and  circum- 
stances which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  our 
partisans  in  Holland  to  make  public,  and 
impolitic  with  regard  to  ourselves,  as  it 
might  defeat  the  eventual  success  of  similar 
operations. 

The  military  and  naval  forces  appointed 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1800,  were  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  former  year.  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  detailing  the  means  for  raising  this  sup- 
ply, estimated  the  income  tax  at  five  mU- 
tions  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  ex- 
clusive of  one  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  interest  for  thirty-two  millions  and  a 
half,  but  he  expressed  the  strongest  expec- 
tation, that  it  would  turn  out  to  a  better  ac- 
count. He  had  negotiated  a  loan  of  eight- 
een million  pounds,  but  the  assignment  of 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  the  income  tax  to  the  payment  of  a  part 
of  the  interest,  rendered  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  sufficient  for  the 
remainder.  The  consolidated  fund  he  reck- 
oned at  about  four  millions;  exchequer 
bills,  three  millions;  and  an  advance  of 
three  millions,  bearing  no  interest  for  six 
yeare,  from  the  bank,  as  a  premium  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  for  twenty-one 
years,  which,  tojrether  with  the  loan,  made 
up  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  millions  &7e 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  These  finan- 
cial proposals,  which  underwent  a  variety 
I  of  strictures  from  the  vigilant  observation 
of  Mr.  Tierney,  were  ultimately  carried. 

On  the  17th  of  February  Mr.  Pitt  having 
moved  lor  an  advance  of  five  hundred  thou- 
Band  pounds  to  the  emperor,  it  was  opposed 
with  great  energy  by  Mr.  Tierney ;  who 
conjured  the  house  to  recollect  that  the  war 
had  now  continued  seven  years,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  hundred  millions,  on  the  pre- 
text of  its  being  just  and  necessary.    Just  I 


it  could  not  be,  if  the  object  of  it  were  to 
force  uDon  the  French  nation  the  restora- 
tion or  the  Bourbons ;  nor  necessary,  be- 
cause we  had  refused  to  negotiate  when 
the  opportunity  was  presented  to  us.  If 
this  sum  were  granted,  much  larger  de- 
mands would  follow ;  and  thus  we  were 
to  lavish  our  blood  and  treasure  in  a  cause 
for  which  no  one  plain,  satisfactory,  intelli- 
gible reason  could  be  assigned,  and  he  de- 
fied the  minister  to  name  it. 

Mr,  Pitt  rose,  and  declared  that  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  stating  the  object  of  the  war 
in  a  single  sentence,  nay,  even  in  a  single 
word— SECURITY.  It  was  also  more  Uian 
this :  it  was  security  against  a  danger  the 
greatest  that  had  ever  threatened  the  world  : 
a  danger  which  never  existed  before  in  any 
period  of  society;  which  had  been  felt 
and  resisted  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
but  by  none  so  successfully  and  uniform* 
1y  asi  our  own.  Our  resistance  had  not 
been  confined  to  external  force,  it  had 
joined  internal  policy  and  wise  legislative 
measures  to  oppose  jacobinism  in  the  bosom 
(he  was  sorry  to  have  found  it  there)  of 
our  own  country.  How  was  it  discovered 
that  jacobinism  had  disappeared  in  France  t 
It  was  now  centered  in  one  man,  nursed  in 
its  school,  who  had  gained  celebrity  under 
its  auspices,  and  was  at  once  the  child  and 
the  champion  of  its  atrocities — Bonaparte. 
Our  security  in  negotiation  was  to  be  this 
man,  who  was  at  the  present  moment  the 
organ  of  all  that  was  destructive  in  the  re- 
volution. Granting  that  two  hundred  mil- 
lions had  been  expended  for  the  words 
**  just  and  necessary,^'  they  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  best  of  causes — ^to  protect 
the  dearest  rights,  to  defend  the  most  valu- 
able privileges — the  laws,  the  liberties,  Uie 
happiness  of  our  country;  and  for  such 
objects  as  much  more  would  we  spend, 
and  as  much  more  could  we  find. 

On  the  annual  motion  for  the  renewal  of 
the  habeas  corpus  suspension  act,  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  a  warm  debate  en* 
sued ;  and  it  was  declared  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
to  be  better  to  repeal  the  habeas  corpus 
act  at  once,  than  thus  insidiously  to  under- 
mine it  No  conspiracy,  as  ministers  well 
knew,  at  this  time  existed;  and  it  was 
monstrous,  that  persons  should  be  confined 
for  so  many  years  without  being  brought 
to  trial,  or  scarcely  knowing  of  what  they 
were  accused. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  had  not  lan- 
guage to  express  his  feelings  on  these  re- 
peated suspensions  of  theliabeas  corpus. 
When  that  act  was  removed,  little  differ- 
ence was  led  between  our  own  and  any 
other  government.  He  solemnly  protest- 
ed his  belief,  that  ministers  were  afraid  to 
bring  the  persons  accused  to  trial.     He  af- 
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finned,  that,  so  fiar  as  lie  could  jadge,  their 
innocence  was  their  crime ;  and  who,  he 
asked,  could  doubt  of  their  being  brought 
to  trial,  if  auy  traitorous  design  could  be 
proved  against  tbemi  He  demanded  a 
trial  for  them ;  and  enforced  this  natural 
clainfi  of  Justice,  by  relating  to  the  house  di- 
Ters  horrid  abuses  of  power,  which  to  his 
own  knowledge  had  been  committed  under 
the  suspension.  '*  What,*'  exclaimed  this 
ardent  patriot,  **  would  the  immortal  Chat- 
ham ha?e  said,  on  the  recital  of  such  op- 
pression 1  The  thooder  of  his  eloquence 
would  have  shaken  the  house.  In  his  es- 
timation, the  cottage  of  the  peasant  was  as 
sacred  as  the  palace  of  the  kinf[.  He  would 
have  raised  a  storm  from  which  ministers 
would  gladly  have  screened  their  heads.'' 

In  the  house  of  lords  this  measure  was 
again  vigorously  opposed,  by  the  Lords 
King  and  Holland ;  but  it  finally  passed  both 
houses,  bv  great  and  decided  majorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  Mr.  Dundas 
stated,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  East  India 
company.  He  admitted  the  increase  of 
debts  and  the  decrease  of  assets  in  India 
and  China  to  the  amount  of  two  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  in- 
crease of  assets  and  the  decrease  of  debt  in 
Europe  he  computed  at  about  three  millions 
eight  hundred  tnousand  pounds ;  so  that  the 
company  had  gained,  upon  the  balance,  a 
million  and  upwards  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  but  the  charges  of  the  late  war  were 
not  yet  ascertained ! 

The  virtual  rejection  by  the  Irish  parliap 
ment,  during  the  last  session*  of  the  over- 
ture made  by  Great  Britain  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  legislative  and  iacorpo- 
rative  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  would 
have  sufficed  to  deter  a  less  intrepid  and 
persevering  minister  than  Mr.  Pitt  from 
the  prosecution  ef  so  great  and  difficult  a 
project ;  but  it  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
genius  to  arm  and  fortify  iuelf  against  all 
resistance,  to  contemn  all  obstacles,  and  to 
delV  all  opposition. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  the  Irish 
pariiament  met  at  Dublin.  In  the  speech 
delivered  by  Lord  Cornwallis  on  that  oo- 
casioD,  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  project 
IB  cootemplation.  As  it  was,  however,  well 
known  that  it  would  at  a  yery  early  period 
be  revived,  a  resolution,  vras  taken  by  the 
members  in  the  contrarv  interest  to  oppose 
it  in  limine  g  and  when  the  address  of  tnanks 
was  proposed,  by  Lord  Loftus,  Sir  Law- 
rence Parsons  moved  an  amendment,  annex- 
ing to  the  wish  of  perpetuating  a  constitu- 
tional connexion  with  Great  Britain,  an 
equal  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  an 
independent  resident  parliament.  A  violent 
debate  ensued,  which  was  rendered  very 
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memorable  by  a  most  able  and  ardent  speech 
of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  supported  the  amend 
ment  with  all  the  powers  of  his  superior 
talents  and  eloquence.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  elaborate  harangue,  he  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  final  adjustment  of  1782  ex- 
cluded the  idea  of  any  ulterior  arrangement; 
and  he  absolutely  denied  the  competency  ol 
parliament  to  annihilate  its  own  existence. 
The  incompatibility  of  independent  legisla- 
tures in  the  same  empire  had  been,  he  af- 
firmed, the  doctrine  which  lost  America; 
and  an  imperial  parliament  was  once  more 
to  take  its  bloody  station  in  the  pages  of  the 
minister.  '*  How  strange  were  the  idea* 
which  the  minister  entertained  of  Uie  func> 
tions  of  an  Irish  parliament ;  —it  was  in- 
competent to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the 
country — ^it  was  omnipotent  to  overturn  her 
constitution ;  it  was  inadequate  to  protect 
--^mighty  only  to  subvert  and  destroy. 

"  The  constitution  which  he  is  now  at* 
tempting  to  destroy,  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  empire ;  dear  from  its  violation— dear 
in  its  recovery.  Its  restoration  cost  Ireland 
her  noblest  efforts.  It  is  the  habitation  of 
her  loyalty,  as  well  as  of  her  liberty;  her 
temple  of  fame,  as  well  as  of  freedom.  Bat 
the  field  of  imagination  is  that  in  which  the 
British  minister  delights  to  rove  ;  and  by 
holding  out  visionary  prospects  and  prom- 
ises, he  hopes  ultimately  to  accomplish  his 
desifirns.  Where,  indeed,  he  is  to  extin* 
guisn  our  power  of  legislation,  to  abrogate 
our  highest  court  of  judicature,  to  extort 
from  us,  by  a  financial  agreement,  a  perpe* 
tual  tribute,  he  is  altogether  amatter-of-iaot 
man  :  but  when  he  is  to  provide  a  compen- 
sation for  all  this  prodigality  of  concession» 
then  he  becomes  wholly  poetic  and  prophe- 
tic ;  fancy  gives  him  her  wand— Amalthea 
takes  htm  by  the  hand-— Ceres  follows  in  his 
train:  the  English  capitalist  and  manufac- 
turer will  leaTe  his  mines,  his  machineryi 
his  comforts,  and  his  habits ;  he  will  con- 
quer his  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  and 
come  over  to  Ireland  with  a  generou^s  design 
to  give  her  commerce  for  her  lost  constitu- 
tion. .  A  man  who  reasons  may  be  answer- 
ed by  reasoning ;  but  the  minister  in  all  this 
does  not  argue,  but  fioretel :  now  vou  can- 
not oonfote  aprophetp— you  can  only  disbe- 
lieye  him.  It  iorms  the  genuine  harmpny  of 
the  state,  when  the  rich  encourage  and  em- 

I»loY  the  poor,  and  the  poor  with  confidence 
oek  up  to  the  watchful  care  and  guardian 
protection  of  the  rich ;  both  concurring  to 
the  eame  end,  from  that  grand  column  of 
society,  *  where  all  below  is  strength,  and 
all  above  is  grace.'  How  does  the  minister's 
plan  accomplish  this  1  He  takes  away  our 
gentlemen  and  nobles,  and  supplies  their 
place  by  English  factors  and  commercial 
adventurers.  This  minister  proposes  to  you 
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to  give  up  the  ancient  inheritance  of  your 
country — to  Droclaim  an  utter  incapacity  to 
make  laws  for  your  own  people ; — and^  is 
this  no  attack  upon  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  kingdom  1  The  thing  which  he  pro- 
poses to  buy,  cannot  be  sold — liberty !  and 
Lis  propositions  are  built  upon  nothing  but 
your  dishonour.  I  have  heard  of  parlia- 
ments impeaching  ministers,  but  here  is  a 
minister  who  impeaches  parliament ;  nay, 
the  parliamentary  constitution  itself:  and  he 
proposes  to  you  to  substitute  the  British 
parliament  in  your  place;  to  destroy  the 
body  which  restored  your  liberties,  and  to 
restore  that  body  which  destroyed  them. 
Against  such  a  proposition,  were  I  expiring 
on  the  floor,  I  should  bee  to  utter  my  last 
breath,  and  to  record  my  dying  testimony.*' 

This  brilliant  declamation  was  answered 
in  a  speech  less  eloquent  than  argumenta- 
tive, by  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, Mr.  Corry ;  and  the  debate  was  pro- 
longed till  ten  the  next  morning,  when  there 
appeared  to  be  96  votes  only  in  favour  of 
the  amendment,  to  138  who  supported  the 
address  in  its  original  form. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  a  message  from 
the  lord-lieutenant  was  delivered  to  each 
bouse  of  parliament,  intimating  the  king's 
desire  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
Irish  legislature ;  and  expressing  his  hope 
that  the  great  object  to  which  they  relate, 
might  be  matured  and  completed  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  two  pari  laments,  and  theloyal 
eoncunence  of  the  people.  On  this  great 
occasion,  the  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  to  whose  able  management  the 
business  was  intrusted,  arose,  and  in  a  well- 
digested  speech,  entered  into  a  very  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  measure  proposed,  re- 
commending it  by  arguments  analogous  to 
those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  advocates  of  the 
union  in  the  British  parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  arguments  were  contested 
with  at  least  equal  ability,  by  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  opposition. 

On  moving  the  first  resolution,  after  a 
vehement  debate,  the  numbers  were,  in 
favour  of  the  court  158,  against  it  115.  The 
tumults  of  the  populace  of  Dublin  were 


upon  this  occasion  very  alarminff ;  and  a  mi 
iitary  guard  of  cavalry  was  found  necessary 
to  preserve  the  parliamentaiy  advocates  of 


tl  e  union  from  personal  insult  and  violence. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  the  business 
was  once  more  introduced  into  the  house  of 
peers  by  the  Earl  of  Clair,  late  Lord  Fitz- 
gtbbon,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  a  speech 
of  extraordinary  ability,  and,  in  certain 
points  of  view,  of  distinguished  excellence ; 
but  contaminated  by  a  wretched  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  malignity,  and  abounding  with 


personalities  unknown  to  the  di^ified  and 
decorous  proceedings  of  the  British  hoose 
of  peers,  and  which  it  would  pollute  the 
page  of  history  to  notice.  On  moving  ih« 
first  resolution,  this  nobleman  declared  hii»- 
self  '*  satisfied  in  his  Judgment  and  coo* 
science,  from  an  attentive  observation  of 
what  had  passed  in  Ireland  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  existence  of  oer  in* 
dependent  pariiament  had  gradually  led  to 
her  recent  and  bitter  calamities."  And  h» 
avowed  that  he  had,  for  the  preceding  seven 
years,  pressed  upon  ministers  the  argent 
necessity  of  union,  as  the  last  remainiag 
resource  to  preserve  this  conntiy  to  the 
British  crown. 

No  peer  in  opposition  ventured  on  this 
occasion  formally  to  enter  the  lists  against 
this  distinguished  orator.  The  Lords  Dil- 
lon, Powerscourt,  Famham,  and  Bellamont, 
however,  declared  in  successive  speeches 
their  disapprobation  of  the  measure ;  which 
was  defenaed  by  the  law  lords,  Carleton 
and  Kilwarden,  and  by  various  other  peers : 
after  which,  the  question  upon  the  first 
resolution  was  put,  and  passed  the  bouse 
bv  a  majority  of  seventy-five  to  twenty* 
six  voices. 

>rhe  succeeding  resolutions  were  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  carried  throngfa  this 
house  with  the' same  or  greater  facility.  The 
discussion  of  the  fourth  resolution,  upon 
the  32d  of  March,  was  signalized  by  a  mas- 
teriy  speech  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Yel- 
verton,  whose  characteristic  liberality  had 
happily  preserved  him,  throughout  the  late 
scenes  of  distraction,  from  the  disgrace  of 
perverting  his  talents  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  any  party.  '*  The  great  value  of  the  ar- 
ranjrement  of  1789,  which  he  had  assisted 
in  Arming,"  his  lordship  said,  **  was,  that 
it  placed  the  Irish  on  a  proud  footing  of 
national  and  legislative  independence,  and 
enabled  them  to  say  upon  wnat  terms  they 
were  willing  to  unite;  whereas,  if  that 
adjustment  had  not  occurred,  they  would 
perhaps,  before  this  time,  have  yielded  to  a 
union  of  subjection,  not  a  union  of  equality. 
Their  independence  had  never  since  been 
violated ;  and  they  were  not  now  desired  to 
give  up  their  legislative  rights,  but  to  pei^ 
petuate  them  by  union.  Their  liberties 
would  not  be  annihilated,  but  would  be 
rendered  immortal,  bv  being  placed  on  the 
same  broad  basis  with  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." His  lordship  asserted  the  perfect  com- 
petence of  the  two  parliaments  to  enact  the 
proposed  measure,  if  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  two  nations.  To 
doubt  the  competency  of  the  two  lenslaturM 
to  frame  such  a  law,  was  to  doubt  their  com- 
petency to  answer  the  ends  of  their  institu- 
tion, liie  question  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  a  great  majority ,that  tweuty-eight  tempo 
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ral  and  four  spiritml  peers  should  represent 
Ireland  in  the  imperial  parliament ;  with  an 
amendment,  importingr  that  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  three  Irish  peerages,  one  might  be  cre- 
ated, till  the  number  was  reduced  to  a  hun* 
dred,  and  afterwards  one  for  every  failure. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates,  three  dif- 
ferent protests,  drawn  with  vigour  and  abi- 
lity, were  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the 
nouse,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Jjoinster,  the 
Bfarqnis  of  Downshire,  the  Lords  Pery 
and  Moira,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  and  about 
twenty  other  peers,  expressive  of  their  high- 
iM  indignation  at  these  proceedings. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  house  of 
commons  being  in  a  general  committee,  Mr. 
Corry,  chaneeflor  of  the  excheouer,  made 
an  able  speech  in  vindication  or  the  mea- 
sure,  blended   however,  agreeably  to  the  i 


104  voices  for  the  motion,  against  150  who 
opposed  it.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the 
whole  business  being  completed.  Lord 
Castlereagh  moved  an  address  to  his  majes- 
ty- from  the  commons,  declaratory  of  their 
approbation  of-  the  resolutions  transmitted 
to  them,  *^  which  they  considered  as  wisely 
calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  complete 
and  entire  union  of  the  two  legislatures : 
that  by  those  propositions  they  had  been 
guided  in  their  proceedings ;  and  that  the 
resolutions  now  offered  were  those  articles 
which,  if  approved  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  they  were  ready  to 
confirm  and  ratify,  in  order  that  the  same 
might  be  established  for  ever  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  both  parliaments.*'  This  address 
being  agreed  to  by  the  two  houses,  was 
immediately  transmitted  by  Marquis  Com- 


loo  frejqnent  custom  of  the  Irish  parlianaent,  1  wallis,  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  England, 


with  virulent  part}r  and  personal  reflections, 
Mr.  Grattan  retorting  in  hi^h  and  bitter  lan- 
guage, a  vehement  utercation  arose,  which 
was,  in  the  sequel,  productive  of  a  challenge 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  that 
gentleman ;  and  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  two 
shots  were  exchanffed  by  each,  and  Mr. 
Corry  was  woondea  in  the  arm. 

After  a  debate  not  less  vehement  than 
any  of  the  former,  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment was  put  and  negatived ;  and  the  first 
of  January  following  fixed  as  the  era  whence 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  to  date 
its  commencement.  From  this  period,  the 
debates,  referring  merely  to  the  details  of 
the  treaty,  cease  to  be  the  proper  topics  of 
general  history.  The  last  great  effort  on 
Uie  part  of  the  opposition  was  made  on  the 
ISth  of  Maroh,  when  Sir  John  Parnell 
moved  that  the  king  should  be  requested  to 
convoke  a  new  parliament  before  any  final 
arrangement  of  the  union  should  be  adopt- 
ed ;  and  Sir  Lawrence  Pareons,  arguing 
in  support  of  the  motion,  declared,  **  that, 
sensible  as  he  was  of  the  great  influence  of 
the  crown  in  the  choice  of  membera,  he  was 
nevertheless  willing  to  put  the  fate  of  the 
question  on  the  election  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment.'* The  venerable  Sanrin,  the  father  of 
the  Irish  har,  also,  on  the  same  side,  urged 
the  ex|>ediency  of  attending  to  the  sense  of 
the  nation ;  and,  in  the  spint  of  Somen  and 
Locke,  he  maintained,  that  if  laws  should  be 
enacted  in  opposition  to  the  public  will,coo- 
itttutionally  expressed,  they  would  not  be 
obligatory,  and  the  right  of  resistance  would 
revert  to  the  people.  The  solicitor-geneml, 
rising  in  the  warmth  of  passion,  accused 
the  father  of  the  bar  of  unfurling  the  bloody 
flag  of  rebellion  :  however,  Nu.  Egan  not 
only  vindicated  the  expression,  but  retorted 
the  accusation,  by  charging  the  ministry 
with  unfurling  the  flag  of  prostitution  and 
corruption.  On  the  division,  there  appeared 


On  the  2d  of  April,  the  joint  address  of 
the  Irish  legislature  was  the  subject  of  a 
message  from  his  majesty  to  both  houses 
of  the  British  parliament.  The  measure 
was  opposed  in  the  house  of  peers  by  Lord 
Holland.  He  contended  that  a  union  would 
not  operate  as  a  remedy  for  the  discontents 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  the  Hibernian 
community.  It  would  not  ensure  a  redress 
of  grievances,  but  would  increase  that  influ* 
enee  which  was  already  the  object  of  gene- 
ral complaint.  It  was  evidently  offensive 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish ;  and  if  it 
should  be  carried  into  effect  against  the 
sense  of  the  people,  it  would  endanger  the 
connexion  between  the  countries,  and  might 
produce  irreparable  mischief. 

Lord  Grenviile  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  debate  the  principles  of  a  union,  as  no 
question  had  ever  been  more  amply  discuss- 
ed in  the  history  of  parliament.  He  de- 
fended the  measures  as  beneficial  to  both 
kingdoms.  Adverting  to  the  argument  of 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  introduction  of  Irish 
members  would  fortify  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  he  observed,  that  the  mode  chalked 
out  for  the  election  of  membera  was  such, 
under  the  genuine  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  as  would  render  them  free  from 
the  shadow  of  corrupt  imputation.  The 
mode  of  electing  the  peera  was  equally 
unobjectionable;  it  rendered  their  seats  as 
independent  of  the  crown  as  those  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  as  they  were  chosen  to 
sit  for  life.  On  a  division,  only  three  peere, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and.  the  Lords  Holland 
and  King,  voted  against  the  motion,  while 
eighty-two  supported  it. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  his 
sentiments  in  favour  of  the  union  to  the 
house  of  commons,  assembled  in  commit- 
tee. Assuming  the  sense  of  the  house  to 
be  determinately  favourable  to  the  mea- 
sure, he  proceeded  to  discuss  the  particular 
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manner  of  canring  it  into  effect.  As  to 
the  propriety  of  allowing  one  hundred  Irish 
'nembers  to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament, 
though  the  particular  number  might  not  be 
of  the  first  importance,  he  thought  it  suffi« 
ctently  suited  the  proportional  contributioD 
of  the  two  countries  to  the  public  exigen- 
cies of  the  empire.  The  mode  of  selectioD 
was  the  next  point.  He  wished  not  to 
aujgment  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The 
selection  adopted  by  the  parliament  of  Ire> 
land,  was  calculated  rattier  to  fa?our  the 
popular  interest.  The  members  for  coun« 
ties  and  principal  cities,  would  be  sixty- 
eight  ;  the  rest  would  be  deputed  b^  towns 
the  most  considerable  in  population  and 
wealth.  Thus,  the  choice  would  provide 
at  once  for  the  security  of  the  landed  inte- 
rest, and  for  the  convenience  of  local  inform- 
ation ;  and  as  the  proposed  addition  would 
not  make  any  change  in  the  internal  form 
of  British  representation,  it  would  entail 
none  of  those  dangers  which  might  attend 
innovation.  It  would  not  expose  us  to  the 
dangers  of  political  experiments,  under  the 
specious  name  of  reform ;  experiments 
which,  whatever  his  opinion  respecting  re- 
fonn  might  have  onoe  been,  he  was  now 
convinced  would  be  hazardous  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances. 

As  it  might  be  wished  that  very  few  of 
the  members  thus  sent  from  Ireland  should 
hold  places  under  the  crown,  he  proposed 
that  the  number  entitled  to  be  placemen, 
should  be  limited  to  twenty,  and  that  Uie 
imperial  parliament  should  afterwards  re- 
gulate this  point,  as  circumstances  might 
soMest. 

The  number  of  peers  who  should  repre- 
i  the  whole  body  of  Irish  nobility,  was 


fixed,  he  thought  ver^  properly,  at  thirty. 
Four  would  suffice  to  inform  the  parliament 
of  the  state  of  the  church ;  and  the  rest 
would  form  a  fair  proportion,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  case  of  Scotland,  and 
to  the  number  of  Irish  commoners.  The 
electio'h  of  the  temporal  peers  for  life  he 
recommended  as  a  mode  more  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  nobility  than  that  which 
was  settled  at  the  Scottish  union.  The 
right  reserved  for  Irish  peers,  to  sit  in  the 
house  of  commons,  as  representatives  of  the 
counties  or  towns  of  Great  Britain,  would 
famish  them  with  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing parliamentary  and  political  experience, 
and  would  render  Them  fitter  to  serve  their 
eountry,  when  called  to  a  higher  assemblv* 
The  per-nission  of  creating  new  peers  for 
Ireland,  he  also  justified ;  for  though  in 
Scoiland  the  peerage  mi^ht  long  maintain 
'  itseif  without  any  accession,  from  the  great 
eXiiint  of  inheritance  allowed  by  the  pa- 
teniM,  there  was  a  risk  of  the  Irish  peerage 
fast  diminishing,  unless  it  were  recruit^, 


on  account  of  the  very  limtted  nature  of  the 
successions. 

In  the  article  respecting  the  church,  iM 
noticed  the  clause  introdiwed  by  the  paiiia- 
ment  of  Ireland,  providing  for  the  presenea 
of  the  clergy  of  that  country  at  ooavoe^ 
tions  which  might  be  held  in  this  isiaad, 
and  the  propriety  of  leaving  to  the  imperial 
legislature  the  discussion  m  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  to  future  emancipation. 

The  next  article,  he  observed  woold 
grant  a  general  freedom  of  trade,  with  only 
such  exceptions  as  might  secure  vested 
capital  and  prevent  a  great  shock  to  any 
particular  manufacture,  or  to  popular  feais 
and  prejudice.  li  Mras  stipulated,  that  al- 
most all  prohibitions  should  be  repealed* 
and  that  only  protecting  duties  to  a  small 
amount  should  be  imposed  on  eome  few 
articles.  If  the  British  manufacturen  should 
sustain  partial  loss,  in  oonsequence  of  any 
of  the  new  regulations,  their  liberali^ 
would  induce  them  to  consider  it  as  coa^ 
pensated  by  general  advantage. 

These  observations  convey  the  substance 
of  many  of  the  leading  arguments  of  ib» 
great  speaker  who  tiius  developed  tke  plan 
of  the  union,  although  they  aie  strippea,  in 
their  present  shape,  of  those  gnoea  which 
enforced  them. 

The  most  elaborate  answer  to  the  minis- 
ter^  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  union, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Grey.  Hts  principal 
objections  were  founded  on  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  union  among  the  Irish  people : 
on  the  means  of  corruption  and  intimidation 
which  had  been  used  to  aceomplish  the 
measure;  and  the  great  dissimilari^  be* 
tween  the  case  of  Ireland  and  that  of'^Scot- 
land,  with  respect  to  incorporating  with 
England ;  an  argument  which  he  directed 
chiefly  againat  those  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure, who  had  ascribed  tne  prof^rese  of  Scot- 
tish prosperity  to  the  dissolution  of  her  na- 
tive parliament.  A  motion  of  Mr.  Grey, 
for  limitinff  the  number  of  Irish  placemen, 
who  should  sit  in  the  united  parliament,  (0 
nineteen,  instead  of  twenty,  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

On  the  38th  of  April,  the  house  pioeeed« 
ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  sixth  article* 
respecting  the  fair  participation  of  Ireland 
in  commercial  priviieffss ;  upon  which  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Pluroer  appeared 
at  the  bar,  as  counsel  for  certain  petitionees 
concerned  in  the  woollen  manufactures  es- 
tablished in  the  north  and  west  of  England, 
who  were  filled  with  most  alarming  appre- 
hensions at  that  part  of  the  resolntion  which 
legalised  the  exportation  of  English  wool 
in  its  raw  state  to  Ireland.  A  capital  of 
twenty  millions,  according  to  the  stateme at 
made  to  the  house,  was  engaged  in  the 
woollen  trade  $  and  if  the  resolution  now 
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proposed  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  this  im- 
mense property  miffht  be  nearly  annihi- 
lated. A  great  nuinber  of  witnesses  were 
examined  in  support  of  the  allegations  of 
the  petition;  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  mem- 
ber for  Yorkshire^  expatiated  lar^nely  on  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  permittingr  this 
proposed  unlimited  exportation.  He  allow- 
ed«  that  to  expect  Ireland,  as  at  present,  to 
Biifier  the  exportation  of  her  wool  to  Eng- 
land would  be  unreasonable  while  that  of 
English  wool  to  Ireland  was  prohibited ;  but 
all  that  the  English  manufacturers  asked 
was,  that  each  country  should  henceforth  en- 
joy the  use  of  all  the  wool  it  might  produce. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the  radical  policy 
of  the  nnion,  so  far  as  it  regarded  com- 
merce, was  to  make  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  countries,  with  respect  to  raw  materi- 
als, and  the  whole  of  the  trade  between  all 
paru  of  the  united  kingdom,  as  freeaspossi- 
ole :  and  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  connrmed 
him  in  the  opinion,  that  no  necessity  existed 
for  making  the  article  of  wool  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule.  He  believed  that  the 
unrestrained  and  mutual  intercourse  of  the 
two  coontries  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects, 
would  be  found  equally  beneficial  to  both. 

On  the  division  which  ooourred  in  con- 
sequence of  an  amendment  subsequently 
moved  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  numbers 
were,  fifty-three  only  in  its  favour,  against 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  who  gave 
their  voices  against  it ;  and  this  was  the 
greatest  effort  made  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  whose  sentiments 
were  hostile  either  to  the  general  principle 
or  the  specific  terms  of  the  union. 

Early  in  May,  the  remaining  articles 
havinff  been  severally  investigate  and  ap- 
imyved  by  very  decisive  majorities,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  acquainting  him  that  the 
house  had  proceeded  through  the  great  and 
important  measure  of  a  legislative  union, 
which  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  was 
nearly  in  strict  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  in  his  majesty's  i^iessage. 
This  was  carried  without  a  division ;  and 
the  address  and  resolutions  being  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  house  of  peers,  the  as- 
sent of  that  assembly  was  obtained  with- 
ooiany  material  alteration.  A  joint  ad- 
dieas,  as  is  usual  on  great  occasions,  was 
pieeented  to  the  throne.  A  bill,  grounded 
upon  the  resolutions,  was  then  introduced, 
and  passed  through  both  houses  withgreat 
facility — the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  Janu- 
aiT  1st,  1801,  being  the  era  from  and  after 
which  the  ui  ion  otthe  two  kingdoms  was 
to  take  effect. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  this  important  bill ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month  the  session  was 
2X 


terminated  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in 
which  his  majesty  expressed  the  peculiar 
satisfaction  with  which  he  congratulated 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  steps  which  tliey  had  taken  for 
effecting  an  entire  union  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
*^  T%i8  great  measure,"  said  the  monarch, 
**  on  which  my  wishes  have  been  long  ear- 
nestljT  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider  as  the 
happiestevent  of  my  reien ;  being  persuaded 
that  nothing  could  so  effectually  contribute 
to  extend  to  my  Irish  subjects  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  blessings  derived  from  the 
British  constitution,  and  to  establish  on  the 
most  solid  foundations,  the  strength*,  pros- 
perity, and  power  of  the  whole  empire.** 

The  Irish  session,  also,  which  had  been 
prolonged  till  the  union  bill  passed  in  Eng^ 
land,  in  order  to  its  ratification  with  the  se* 
vera!  alterations  and  additions  made  by  the 
British  parliament,  with  other  necessary  re- 
gulations respecting  the  election  of  the  Irish 
representatives  to  the  imperial  legislature, 
was  terminated  on  the  2d  of  Au^st,  and 
with  it  the  existence  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland. 

The  uncommon  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
1800  rendered  this  year  memorable  for  the 
pressure  of  wide-spread  and  real  distress,  as 
well  as  for  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  se- 
vere scarcity.  The  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  parliament  again  assembled,  in 
attempting  to  remedy,  or  at  least  to  palliate, 
the  public  calamity,  was  judiciously  con- 
finea  to  recommendatory,  rather  than  to  co- 
ercive measures.  The  committee  appointed 
to  deliberate  upon  the  subject  suggested  in 
their  reports  such  methods  of  relief  as  ap- 
peared most  effectual  for  diminishing  the 
consumptioh  of  com  by  economy  and  sub- 
stitution ;  and  held  out  encouragement  to  the 
extended  growth  of  potatoes  at  home,  and 
the  importation  of  com  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  committee  at  the  same  time 
suggested  the  granting  of  bounties  fo/  the 
encouragement  of  fisheries ;  and  proposed 
the  temporary  but  entire  disuse  \>{  com  in 
the  distilleries.  To  give  effect  to  the  pro* 
ceedinffs  of  the  legislature  on  this  import 
tant  subject,  his  majesty  issued  a  proclama* 
tion  towards  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
recommending  the  firreatest  economy  and . 
fraffality  in  the  use  of  every  species  of  grain, 
and** exhorting  and  charging  all  masters 
of  families  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
bread  in  their  respective  families  by  at  least 
one-third  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  ordi- 
nary times,  and  in  no  case  to  suffer  the  same 
to  exceed  one  Quartern  loaf  for  each  person 
in  each  week.*'* 

*  The  word  ehargint^,  in  thie  extmct  from  the 
king'ii  proulamation,  niu«t,  ihe  editor  suppowa 
have  crept  into  the  text  of  this  history  through  error. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  present 
year,  the  life  of  our  venerable  sovereign 
was  once  more  attempted :  but  that  provi- 
dential protection  which  had  hitherto  been 
extended  over  him,  was  again  graciously 
manifested  in  his  deliverance.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
king  had  entered  the  royal  box  at  Dniry- 
lane  theatre,  and  while  he  was  bowing  to 
the  audience,  with  his  usual  condescension, 
a  person  who  sat  near  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  rose  up  and  fired  a  horse  pistol  appa- 
rently at  his  majesty.  For  some  seconds 
the  house  remained  in  a  silent  agony  of 
suspense,  but  no  sooner  had  they  begun  to 
recovei*  from^  their  surprise  than  the  man 
who  fired  the  pistol  was  dragged  into  the 
orchestra,  and  carried  into  the  music-room 
behind  the  scenes.  On  the  Duke  of  York 
entering  the  apartment,  the  prisoner,  who 
proved  to  be  a  discharged  soldier  of  the 
name  of  Hadfield,  exclaimed,  *'  God  bless 
your  royal  highness !  I  know  you !"  He 
added,  that  he  had  been  with  the  Duke 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Famars — that  he 
was  tired  of  hia  life,  and  wanted  to  get  rid 


of  it — and  once  or  twice  repeated,  *^  The 
worst  has  not  happened  yet.**  On  examin- 
ing the  roval  box,  a  perforation  was  draco- 
vered  in  the  canopv  about  fourteen  iiMsilea 
above  his  majesty's  head,  and  a  flatteoed 
slug,  which  had  rebounded  from  that  place, 
was  found  in  the  orchestra.  The  venen- 
tion  and  affection  which  the  nation  bore  to 
his  majesty  were  on  this  occasion  awaken- 
ed into  enthusiastic  joy  at  his  escape,  and 
addresses  of  congratulation  were  preseoted 
by  both  houses  of  narliament,  by  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  nict  by  the  whole  king^ 
dom.  On  the  36th  of  June  Hadfield  was 
arraigned  for  high-treason,  but  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  he  had  for  some  years 
labourea  under  a  degree  of  insanity,  in 
consequence  of  several  desperate  sabre 
wounds  in  his  head,  which  henad  received 
when  acting  as  a  Serjeant  in  the  British 
army  in  Holland,  in  1794.  He  was  there- 
fore pronounced  ''not  guilty,  being  un- 
der the  influence  of  insanity  at  the  time 
the  act  was  done,**  but  he  was  very  pro- 
perly ordered  to  be  detained  and  kept  in 
custody. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Insurrection  in  the  Western  Departments  of  France — General  Bmne  enters  the  Insurgent  Districts  at 
the  Head  of  an  Army  computed  at  60,000  Men— Defeat  of  the  Rebel  Force — Arrest  of  the  Chie6 
— ^Extinction  of  the  Rebelhon.  Campaign  in  Egypt  :  The  Turks  sMemble  an  Army  of  8(),0G0  Men 
— ^Treaty  of  EUAriscb,  by  which  the  French  consent  to  evacuate  Esypt — Rupture  of  the  Treaty — 
Signal  Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Heliopolis — Assassination  of  General  Kleber— General  Menou  'ap> 
pointed  his  Successoi^-Hostile  Policy  of  Menou.  Campaign  in  Italy  ano  Germany:  Siege  itf 
Genoa— French  Army  of  Reserve  collected  at  E^n— Battle  of  pBuUendorl— Bonaparte's  Pagaafe 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard — Advances  to  the  Relief  of  Genoa — Surrender  of  Genoa  to  the  Ausiriaua 
—Battle  of  Moniebello— Battle  of  Marengo— Death  of  General  Dessaiz—Aimistice— Battle  of  Blen- 
heim—PreUminary  Treaty  between  France  and  Austria  signed  at  Paris— Ratification  refused— Fail- 
ure of  the  Negotiations  tor  a  Naval  Armistice— Renewal  of  the  Armistice  between  Austria  and 
France— The  French  invade  Tuscany  and  besiege  Leghorn— Battle  of  Hohenlinden— Critical 
situation  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy— The  Emperor  obliged  to  sue  for  a  separate  Peace — P^oce 
restored  on  the  Continent  by  the  Treaty  of  Luneville. 


Bonaparte,  as  yet  uncertain  of  his  des- 
tiny, cultivated  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  ^1  classes  of  the  people  of  France. 
Amonff  the  first  objects  of  his  attention 
were  the  disturbances  which  raged  in  the 
western  departnnents  of  the  republic,  and 
the  leading  feature  of  his  policy  in  effect- 
ing their  suppression  was  mildness  and 
conciliation.  With  this  view,  he  published 
a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  Vendeans, 
nplete  with  paternal  admonitions,  and  in 
which  an  amnesty  was  offered  to  all  those 
who  should  within  a  given  time  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  republic. 

The  king  of  England  might  have  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple to  economy ;  but  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
dictate  to  them  in  relation  to  the  consumption  of 
bread  in  their  respective  families. — W.  G. 


Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  the 
first  consul,  and  Uie  exerUons  of  General 
Houdoville,  who  had  before  contributed  to 
the  pacification  of  La  Vendee,  three  chte/s 
only,  and  those  not  of  the  first  conseqnenoe, 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  submit.  The 
rest,  who  still  kept  up  a  communication 
with  Great  Britain,  whence  they  were  sup- 
posed to  receive  money,  ammunition,  and 
even  artillery,  appeared  still  desirous  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  more  especially  as 
they  imagined  that  the  veteran  troops  of 
the  republic  would  be  marched  into  Italy, 
and  that  a  body  of  English  and  Russians 
would  be  sent  to  their  assistance  in  the 
spring  To  the  unavailing  offers  of  cle- 
mency and  pardon,  succeed^  the  most  ener- 
getic and  vigorous  measures  against  the 
insurgenu ;  and  while  an  army,  stated  u 
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amoiint  to  sixty  thoasand  men,  command- 
ed b?  General  Brune,  advanced  by  rapid 
inarehea  into  their  country,  the  five  insar- 
gent  departments  of  the  North  Coast,  Vi- 
laine,  Morbihan,  the  Low  Loire,  and  the 
Mayenne  and  Loire,  were  declared  subject 
to  military  law,  all  correspondence  either  on 
the  part  of  officers  or  public  functionaries 
was  interdicted,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants 
aa  might  be  taken  in  arms  were  ordered  to 
be  ins^mlv  executed. 

Alarmed  at  these  measures,  the  chouans 
of  Brittany  proposed  an  accommodation, 
and  the  terms  were  settled  at  Montfaucon. 
immediately  after  tl^s,  the  troops  en- 
tered the  department  of  Morbihan,  in  the 
mountain  and  forests  of  which  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  said  to  be  intrenched.  Af- 
ter clearing  the  departments  on  both  sides 
of  the  Loire,  and  driving  the  insurgents 
who  had  not  submitted,  before  him.  Gene- 
ral Brune  so  disposed  his  forces  as  to  sur- 
round the  main  body  under  the  intrepid 
Georges,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss 
near  Vannes.  Georges,  finding  further  re- 
sistance unavailing,  at  length  laid  down 
bis  arms,  on  the  conditions  proposed  by 
the  victor,  which  imposed  upon  him  the 
necessity  ot  disbanding  his  forces,  and 
giving  up  all  his  arms.    One  of  the  insur- 

Sent  chiefs  still  held  out ;  this  was  Lewis 
e  Frotte,  a  gentleman  of  Lower  Norman- 
dy* who,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had 
often  found  means  to  signalize  his  military 
talents.  In  consequence  of  the  gallantry 
of  this  heroic  chieftain,  he  had  obtained 
the  command  of  the  extensive  district  of 
Lower  Normandy ;  and  as  he  was  one  of 
the  last  to  accede  to  the  former  pacification, 
so  he  was  among  the  first  to  recur  to  arms 
on  Uie  present  occasion.  Perceivin&r  at 
lengtl^  that  his  cause  had  become  hopeless, 
he  withdrew  with  the  officers  of  his  staff 
and  an  aid-de-camp  to  a  deserted  castle, 
in  the  department  of  Ome,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  open  a  treaty  with  General 
Brune ;  but  the  armistice  being  allowed 
to  expire  before  he  had  made  his  peace,  and 
the  place  of  his  retreat  having  been  disco- 
Tercd,  he  and  his  companions  were  imme- 
diately arrested.  On  his  trial,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  before  a  military  commission 
at  Yemeni],  Frotte  exhibited  the  most 
tmdannted  resolution,  and  having  called 
for  a  glass  of  wine  during  his  trial,  he 
gave  as  a  toast  his  favourite  sentiment  of 
*•  Five  It  roiJ*^  The  next  day,  he  and  six 
other  officers,  his  followers,  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  place  of  execution,  without  exhi- 
biting the  least  symptom  of  trepidation ;  on 
Uie  contrary,  they  insisted  upon  looking 
death  in  the  face,  and  met  their  fate  with 
their  eyea  unbandaged. 
The  capture  and  execution  of  this  chief- 


tain were  considered  by  the  first  consul  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war :  he  accord- 
ingly notified  to  the  committees  of  legisla- 
ture, *«  that  the  portion  of  the  French  terri- 
tory which  baa  been  put  out  of  the'  law 
was  restored  to  the  republic,'*  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  inform  them  that,  on  the  seizure 
of  Frotte,  **a  cross  of  St.  Louis,  a  seal 
with  the  arms  of  France,  and  some  po- 
niards, of  the  manufacture  of  Englana," 
were  found  concealed  about  his  person. 

Bonaparte  was  now  enabled  to  employ 
the  whole  of  his  forces  against  the  allies. 
The  insurgent  departmei\ts,  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  troops,  contributed 
grratly  to  nis  subsecjuent  success,  by  sup- 
plying him  with  levies,  who,  being  accus- 
tomed to  war,  were  unwilling  to  resume 
their  former  peaceful  occupations.  But 
amidst  this  splendid  and  successful  career 
of  ambition,  tne  attention  of  the  first  consul 
was  frequently  directed  towards  the  scene 
which  he  had  so  recently  left ;  and  althouffh 
invested  with  supreme  authority  on  tne 
banks  of  the  Seine,  he  could  not  recollect 
the  borders  of  the  Nile  without  a  pang. 

The  army  of  Egypt,  abandoned  to  its 
fate,  considfered  the  conduct  of  its  former 
leader  as  treacherous ;  and  the  soldiers,  los- 
ing all  their  respect  for  his  person,  loaded 
him  with  execrations.  Notwithstanding 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  mecha- 
nics  and  chemistry,  the  troops  already  expe- 
rienced a  deficiency  of  fire-arms,  gunpow- 
der, and  lead,  which  were  but  inadequately 
supplied  by  means  of  the  manufactures  ot 
Cairo.  In  addition  to  this,  the  soldiers,  as 
yet  unaccustomed  to  the  food  and  climate 
of  the  country,  were  subject  to  frequent 
maladiep,  and  while  they  all  languished  to 
return  to  France,  numbers  perished  by  fa- 
tigue, disease,  and  the  swoid. 

The  Turks,  solicitous  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  a  country  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  foroe  of  arms  and  false  pre- 
tences, were  occupied  in  making  immense 
preparations  forinvadingr  Egypt  anew ;  nor 
did  the  defeats  which  tney  had  lately  ex- 
perienced at  Damietta  and  Cosseir,  nor  the 
overthrow  of  Mourad  Be^,  induce  them  to 
relax  their  vi^rous  exertions.  The  grand 
vizier,  ambitious  of  rescuing  a  favourite 
province  of  the  empire  from  the  hands  of 
the  infidels,  had  assembled  a  numerous 
but  undisciplined  army  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  pacnas  were  repairin^r  to  his  stand- 
ard from  every  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
After  a  lapse  of  some  months,  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  useless 
encampments,  he  reached  Gaza,  and  was 
now  occupied  in  obtaining  camels  and  pro- 
visions, with  a  view  of  crossing  the  desert. 

Although  Kleber,  now  appointed  to  the 
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command  of  the  French  annv  of  the  east,* 
appeared  conscious  that  little  dancer  was 
to  be  dreaded  (rom  an  armed  mob  of  eighty 
thousand  Musselmans,  when  opposed   to 
French  veterans,  yet  as  he  was  at.  the  same 
time  aware  that  the  ports  of  £gypt  were 
blockaded  by  the  fingiish,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  arrival  of  succours  from  Europe,  his 
situation   was  far  from    being   enviable* 
Within  the  space  of  a  single  year,  nearly 
one^third  of  the  armv  had  been  cutoff;  and 
as  many  hundred  miles  of  a  newly-oonquer- 
ed  country  were  to  be  defended,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  assemble  more  than  nine 
or  ten  thousand  men  at  one  place.    In  this 
dilemma,  the  oommander-in-ohief,  perceiv- 
ing the  plague  was  beginnin|f  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  unusual  maligmty,  deemed 
himself  at  liberty  to  renew,  or  rather  to 
continue  the  negotiations  begun  by  his  pre- 
decessor.    Accordingly,    on  the  express 
invitation  of  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Turkish  government,  he  deputed  General 
Dessaix  and  citizen  Poussielque,  who  re- 
paired on  board  the  Tigre,  to  settle  the 
terms  on  which  the  French  army  was  to 
evacuate  Egypt. 

While  this  treaty  was  pendinor,  the  Ot- 
toman army  appeared  before  the  rortress  of 
£1-Arisch,  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  the  garrison  of  that  place,  like  the  rest 
of  the  French  troops,  discontented  at  their 
situation,  and  considering  themselves  aban- 
doned, surrendered  after  an  attack  of  seven 
days,  carried  on  under  Colonel  John  Dou- 
glas, although  General  Regnierhad  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  ft  strong  detachment  with 
the  intention  of  raising  the  siege.  This 
unexpected  event  contributed  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  treaty,  which  was  at  length 
concluded  on  conditions  highly  favourable 
to  both  nations ;  for  while  the  French  were 
allowed  to  return  home  with  all  the  hon- 
ours of  war,  Egypt,  the  object  of  contention, 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
The  conveniion,  which  was  siffned  in 
the  camp  of  the  grand  vizier,  before  El- 
Arisch,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1800,  was 
introduced  by  a  preamble,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  ^*  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
willing  to  give  a  proof  of  its  desire  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  terminate  the 
unhappy  difference  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  French  republic  and  the  sub- 
lime porte,  consented  to  evacuate  Egypt, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  present  con- 
Yention,  hoping  that  this  concession  might 
lead  to  the  general  pacification  of  Europe.'' 
By  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  El- 
Arisch,  it  was  provided,  that  the  French 
army  should  withdraw,  with  arms,  baggage 
and  effects,  upon  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and 
♦  See  Book  li.  Chop.  XI.  PagiTsogr 


Aboukir,  in  order  to  be  embarked  and  trans- 
ported into  France,  as  well  in  the  vessels 
belonging  to  that  country,  as  in  those  that 
should  be  furnished  by  the  sublime  porte; 
that  there  should  be  an  armistice  for  thiM 
months    in   Egypt;    that   comroissionefs 
should  be  named  by  General  Kleber  and 
the  sublime  porte,  to  make  the  regulation! 
relative  to  the  transport  of  the  French  army ; 
and  that  in  case  of  any  differences  arising, 
such  differences  should  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  maritime  regulations  of  England, 
by  a  comniissary  named   by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith ;  that  the  places  evacuated  by  the 
French  army  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
porte  in  the  state  in  which  they  were,  that 
the  porte  should  take  every  means  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  French  being  molesl- 
ed  in  their  retreat  to  the  head-quarters,  and 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  call- 
ed to  account  for  their  connexion  with  the 
French.;  that  Catieh,  and  Salahieh,  with 
MansQura,  Damietta,  Suez,  and  Belbeis, 
should  be  surrendered  at  stated  periods, 
and  Cairo,  the  capital,  delivered  up  within 
forty  days.    It  was  further  agreed,  that 
passports  should  be  delivered  to  the  French 
army,  signed  not  only  by  the  sublime 
porte,  but  also  by  Russia  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  that  the  means  of  subsistence,  until 
the  instant  of  embarkation,  should  be  pro^ 
vided  for  the  French  army,  the  amount  d 
which,  in  money,  was  stipulated  ;  and  that 
such  of  the  French  troops  as  were  afilicted 
with  the  plague  should  remain  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Egypt  untU  thev  were  eured,  an- 
der  the  protection  of  the  mnd   vizier, 
who  engaged  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  all  the  attention  and  care  due  to  hu- 
manity.* 


*  General  Kleber  trammitted  without  delay  a 
oopjr  of  the  convention,  addreised  to  the  direcioiy. 


grand  vizier  had  advanced  against  El-AriKh, 
and  had,  on  the  9(Hh  of  December,  powoiacd  him- 
self of  that  fort  The  .most  recent  acooants,  he 
said,  stated  the  Turkish  armyfat  eighty  thottsand 
men,  and  it  must  still  have  increased.  Foitf-Bre 
thousand  of  these  forces  were  already  before  EI- 
Ansch,  having  fSiy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  wtigotm 
in  proportion.  Twenty  other  pieces  of  canaan 
were  at  Gaza,  with  the  corps  de  reserve  The  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  were  at  Jafla,  Mid  in  ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Ramli.  A  c^ve  ibragin^  parlice 
supplied  the  vizier's  camp  wtth  provisions ;  oil 
the  tribes 'of  the  Arabs  werf«  emulous  to  assist  this 
army,  and  by  their  contributions  it  was  fumish«il 
with  more  than  fiAy  thousand  camels.  Tbeae 
forces  were  directed  bv  Kuropean  officers ;  and 
from  five  to  six  thousand  Russians  ware  even  mo- 
ment expected.  To  this  army,  General  Kleber 
proceeds  to  state,  that  he  had  to  oppose  only  eight 
thouMind  five  hundred  men,  divioed  on  the  three 
oints  of  Cntieh.  Salahieh,  and  Belbeis.  and  that 
lis  whole  disposable  force  in  £gypt  did  not  ex 
ceed  fifteen  thousand  men. 
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The  wisdom  of  this  conyention  was  at 
that  period  obvious;  and  Its  policy  was 
afterwards  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  test 
of  experience :  had  it  been  permitted  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  would  haye  immedi- 
ately stopped  the  effusion  of  human  blood, 
and  prevented  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
treasure.  But  the  English  mmistry,  actu- 
ated by  the  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quences to  be  expected  from  the  return  of 
a  veteran  army  to  Europe,  at  this  critical 
period  of  the  contest,  transmitted  secret  or- 
ders to  Vice-admiral  Lord  Keith,  who  then 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  enjoining 
him  '*  not  to  consent  on  any  account  to  the 
return  of  the  French  army  to  France,  or  to 
their  capitulating  in  any  other  manner  than 
Jointly  to  the  aUied  powers,  whose  forces 
were  employed  against  them,  and  surren- 
dering as  prisoners  of  war.'*  These  orders, 
which  were  dated  the  15th  of  December, 
1799,  were  aAerwards  revoked,  by  a  de- 
spatch, dated  March  28th,  1800,  in  which, 
alter  expressing  his  majesty's  disapproba- 
tioD  of  tke  terms  entered  into  by  the  capi- 
tulation of  El-Arisch,  and  declaring  Captain 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  not  to  have  been  author- 
ised eithlr  to  enter  into,  or  sanction  any 
such  agreement.  Lord  Keith  was  informed, 
that  "  his  majesty,  from  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  the  public  faith,  had  judged  it  jpro- 
per  that  his  officers  should  abstain  from 
any  act  inconsistent  with  the  enga^ment 
to  which  Captain  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had 
erroneously  given  the  sanction  of  his  ma- 
jesty's name."*  But  it  happened  most 
unfortunately,  that  in  the  interval  of  these 
two  despatches,  the  war  had  been  renewed, 
and  the  army  of  the  ffrand  vizier  over- 
thrown in  the  battle  of  Heliopclis. 

No  sooner  did  Kleber  receive  intimation 
that  the  treaty  of  El-Arisch  would  not  be 
ratified,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bri- 
tish admiral  had  sent  a  squadron  to  continue 
the  blockade  of  the  Egyptian  ports,  than  he 
determined  to  act  with  promptitude  and  de- 
cision. He  accordingly  published  an  ad- 
dress to  his  army,  in  which  he  accused  the 
Enfflish  of  perfidy  and  injustice,  and  con- 
daded  with  this  laconic  sentence,  '*  Sol- 
diers! to  such  insults  we  shall  reply  by 
Tietories.  Prepare  for  battle."  Tliis  ap- 
peal was  promptly  obeyed,  and  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men  was  collected  in  a  few 
days.  The  event  equally  justified  the 
hopes  of  the  French  general,  and  the  fears 
<]£  the  British  commodore. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  hostilities  recom- 
menced. The  advanced  posts  of  the  Turk- 
ish army  were  then  at  Bf  ataria,  the  Helio- 
polis  of  the  ancients,  within  ^Ye  miles  of 

*  See  a  callectioii  of  State  Papen,  relative  to  the 
war  with  Fmoe,  Vol  XI.*  page  SB. 
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Cairo.  At  break  of  day,  a  heavy  fire,  from 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon  apprized  them  of 
their  danger.  The  French  army,  drawn 
ujp  in  two  strong  lines,  extending  from  El- 
Kubbi  towards  Boulac,  was  flanked  on  the 
right  by  a  wood  of  date-trees ;  here,  they 
received  the  attack  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
advanced  into  the  plain  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Mataria  and  El-Hanka.  About 
noon,  the  French  began  to  advance  in  lines, 
with  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  musket- 
ry; and  immediately  the  whole  Turkish 
army  was  seen  flying  in  all  directions. 
All  attempts  to  rally  proved  abortive; 
and  at  one  o*clock  the  grand  vizier  him- 
self was  obli^d  to  flj,  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  cuttinor  off  his  retreat.  The  whole 
loss  of  the  ^nch  in  this  engagement 
amounted  only  to  ten  men  killed,  and  forty 
wounded;  while  the  Turks,  who  fought 
without  order  and  without  effect,  sustained 
a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to 
eight  thousand.  The  next  day,  the  French 
army,  which  had  kept  up  a  destructiye  fire 
upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating  foe  during 
the  whole  night,  took  possession  of  Bel- 
beis,  whence  the  Turks  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Jaffa,  having  lost  half  their 
army  by  the  united  operation  of  hanger, 
desertion,  and  the  swora. 

The  French,  rendered  confident  by  their 
late  victory,  repaired  to  Cairo,  which  had 
been  previously  evacuated,  and  immediate- 
ly laid  siege  to  that  populous  city.  After 
some  skirmishes  under  tha  walls,  a  body 
of  Turks,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  six  thou* 
sand,  abandoned  the  capital,  which  imme- 
diately surrendered  ;  and  the  recent  revolt 
of  that  city  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  two 
millions  of  livres,  levied  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants.  The  first  concern  of  General  Kleber 
was  to  augment  the  fortifications,  and  dl 
the  other  ffarrisons  having  been  recaptured, 
the  French  army  of  Egypt  appeared  to  be 
in  a  better  situation  than  previously  to  the 
late  convention.  These  advantages  were 
considerably  increased  bv  the  friendship  of 
a  formidable  enemy.  The  commander-in- 
chief  had  the  address,  at  this  period,  to 
conciliate  Mourad  Bey,  by  ceding  to  him 
the  provinces  of  Girge  and  Assuan,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  hold  them  as  tri- 
butary to  the  French,  and  pay  to  the  repub- 
lic the  same  yearly  subsidy  that  was  for- 
merly received  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

In  consequence  of  the  declaration  of 
Lord  Keith,  made  on  the  receipt  of  his  last 
despatches  from  England,  that  he  had 
*<  received  instructions  to  permit  the  French 
troops  to  return  to  France  without  moles- 
tation," General  Dessaix,  with  a  number 
of  other  officers,  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France,  and  the  negotiations  recently  bro- 
ken off  were  resumed ;  but  a  horrid  and 
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unexpected  catastrophe  interrupted  their 
progress,  and  terminated  at  once  the  mili- 
tary career  and  the  life  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  On  the  14th  of  June,  while  Ge- 
neral Kleber  was  walkinjr  with  citizen 
Portain,  an  architect,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
great  square  E8be<)uier,  at  Cairo,  a  wretch, 
suddenly  approachmg,  struck  him  with  a 
poniard,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  The 
assassin,  still  unsatisfied,  repeated  his 
stabs,  and  M.  Portain,  who  had  endeavour- 
ed in  vain  to  ward  off  the  blows,  received 
no  less  than  six  wounds,  none  of  which 
however  proved  fatal.  The  murderer,  on 
the  alarm  being  given,  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  aheap  of  ruins  near  the  spot, 
but  upon  being  dragged  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  put  upon  his  examination, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  solicited  to  com- 
mit this  crime  by  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries 
of  the  Ottoman  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  grand  vizier.  This  infatuated  man, 
who  came  from  Aleppo,  and  had  lately  ar- 
rived at  Cairo,  had  intrusted  the  secret  of 
his  murderous  intention  to  four  petty  shieks 
of  the  law,  who,  as  they  asserted,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, but  did  not  give  any  information  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  his 
crime.  A  commission  being  forthwith  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  of  the  delinquents,  the 
assassin  was  condemned  to  be  impaled, 
and  the  four  sheiks  were  all  beheaded. 

General  Menou,  who,  affecting  the  habits 
and  manners  of  a  Musselman,  tiad  taken 
the  name  of  Abdallah  Bey  Menou,  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  French  army.* 
Elated  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  troops 
now  placed  under  his  command,  and  aspir- 
ing to  ,the  fame  of  being  the  defender  and 
preserver  of  Egypt,  he  adopted  a  system 
of  policy  very  different  from  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  on  the  subject  of  the  pending 
negotiations,  he  said,  **You  demand  the 
ratification  of  your  court  to  the  convention 
concluded  at  El-Arisch ;  I  most  also  de- 
mand that  of  the  consuls,  who  now  govern 
the  French  nation,  for  any  treaty  that  may 
be  concluded  with  the  English  and  their  al- 
lies." On  this  point  Sir  Sidney  Smith  re- 
plied: *^As  General  Kleber  (for  whose 
tragical  fate  he  expressed  the  most  heart- 
felt sorrow)  did  not,  in  the  late  prelimina- 
ries, which  were  agreed  to,  give  us  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  necessary  the  treaty 
which  was  to  have  followed  them  should  be 
ratified  by  the  consuls,  this  condition, 
now  introduced  by  you  in  your  prelimina- 
ries, has  the  appearance  of  a  refusal  to  eva- 

*  Menou  had  married  a  Mahometan  woman, 
and,  according  to  the  account  siven  by  Bonaparte 
in  a  converMUon  with  Dr.O'Meara  at  St.  Helena, 
had  really  turned  Munehnan^^W.  G. 


cnate  Egypt ;  and  the  grand  vizier  has  com- 
missioned me  to  require  of  you  on  that  head 
a  clear  and  precise  answer."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  forcible  representation.  General  Ab- 
dallah Menou  persisted  in  bis  resolution  to 
obtain  the  ratincation  of  the  consuls  to  the 
trea^  now  in  contemplation,  which  was 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  on  this  ground  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off,  and  hostilities  resumed. 

While  the  armies  of  France  regfaioed 
their  former  influence  in  Egypt,  the  house 
of  Austria  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
French  leffioos  from  renewing  their  coo- 
quests  in  Europe.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
confident  of  its  own  strength,  in  conse- 
auence  of  recent  successes,  and  enabM  by 
the  treasure  of  England  to  redouble  its  ex- 
ertions, displayed,  at  this  period,  no  small 
share  of  viffour  and  alacrity.  The  plan 
adopted  for  the  campaign  of  the  present  year 
differed  entirely  from  that  of  the  former, 
and  appeared  to  sprint  out  of  the  new  situ- 
ation of  affairs.  In  Germany,  it  was  de- 
termined to  remain  entirely  on  the  defea- 
sive,  and  by  making  Italy  the  theatre  of 
war,  to  free  the  whole  of  that  country  from 
the  dominion  of  France.  Russian  co-ope- 
ration was  no  longer  to  be  expected,  for  the 
Emperor  Paul  had  already  recalled  his 
armies,*  and  was  in  effect  no  longer  a  nnero- 
ber  of  the  coalition ;  but  a  powerful  diver- 
sion  was  intended  to  be  made  in  the  sooth- 
ern  provinces  of  the  French  republic,  by 
means  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  the  western  departments  were 
to  be  agitated  at  the  same  time,  and  the  la- 
tent spark  of  insurrection  fanned  once  mora 
into  a  flame.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  num- 
ber of  the  imperialists  in  Lombardy,  Tos- 
cany,  and  Piedmont  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  men ;  and  Genenl 
Melas,  who  was  now  invested  with  the 
command,  considered  the  success  of  his  ope- 
rations as  certain ;  for,  being  in  possession 
of  all  the  strong  places  that  detended  the 
entrance  to  the  Alps,  from  the  fort  of  Bard 
to  the  citadel  of  Coni,  he  could  oppose  a 
superior  force  to  the  enemy,  now  command 
ed  by  General  Massena,  whose  sphere  of 
action  was  chiefly  confined  within  the  Li- 
gurian  frontiers. 

The  French  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Genoa  did  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand 
men.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  had 
perished  dunng  the  winter,  and  the  infantxy 
were  exposed  to  privations  of  all  kinds, 
being  destitute  of  accoutrements,  clothes, 
and  even  the  proper  quantity  of  food. 

The  Austrian  general,  after  assembling 
his  troops  at  Milan,  marched  with  an  army 
of  eighty  thousand  men  to  obtain  possesaioc 

i  *  See  Book  n.<Chap.  X.  page  S83. 
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of  Genoa.  His  first  operation  was  direct- 
ed against  the  Bochetta,  and  on  tlie  6Ui  of 
April,  General  Soult,  aAer  an  obstinate  but 
ineffectual  defence,  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
towards  Genoa ;  while  Massena,  perceiving 
it  to  be  in  vain  to  contend  for  the  possession 
of  this  post,  soon  afterwards  withdrew  to 
the  Ligurian  capital,  where  he  determined  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  scarcity  in  Genoa  soon  became  so 
extreme  as  to  induce  the  council  of  war  to 
liberate  all  the  German  officers  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners ;  and  a  squadron  of 
British  ships,  under  Lord  Keith,  appearing 
at  this  juncture  off  the  port,  landed  heavy 
cannon  for  the  siege,  and  prevented  the  pos- 
eability  of  the  arrival  of  any  supplies  by 
sea.  While  this  fleet  prepared  to  add  the 
horrors  of  famine  to  those  resulting  from  a 
bombardment,  the  Austrians  gained  several 
advantages,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  enabled  to  enter  the  suburbs  of  St.  Pe- 
ter d* Arena,  and  to  take  by  surprise  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Finding  the  French 
army  reduced  to  this  extremity,  Melas,  the 
Austrian  general,  transmitted  a  letter  to 
Massena,  stating  that  he  had  made  a  suffi- 
cient resistance  for  the  support  of  his  own 
g^ory,  and  that  all  further  efforts  must  be 
unavailing.  He  offered  to  the  French  ge- 
neral an  honourable  capitulation.  With 
this  offer,  Massena  refused  to  comply,  ^^^ 
in  the  mean  time,  the  imperialists,  who  now 
surrounded  the  city  on  every  side,  deter- 
mined on  a  general  assault.  This  operation 
was  accordingly  undertaken  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning"  of  the  30th  of  April ;  and 
while  General  Ott  attacked  Quarto  and  St. 
Christino,  General  Gottesheim  pressed  the 
enemy  close  up  to  the  wall,  near  the  shore, 
within  range  of  the  fire  of  several  sloops  of 
war  and  launches  belonging  to  the  British 
fleet.  But  it  happened  unfortunately  that  the 
Austrians  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  pos- 
sestiion  of  the  little  fort  of  St.  Martino,  and 
as  most  of  the  posts  seized  on  this  occasion 
were  retaken  during  the  night.  General  Me- 
las, who  did  not  anticipate  so  strenuous  an 
opposition,  was  forced  to  trust  to  famine,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  sword,  and  from  this  time 
the  siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade. 

Having  left  the  Generals  Ott  and  Hohen- 
sollern  before  Genoa,  he  marched  in  person 
against  Suchetand  Rochambean,  who,  with 
a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men,  defended 
the  principalities  of  Oneilla,  St.  Remo, 
and  we  county  of  Nice.  As  all  resistance 
to  a  force  so  overwhelming  would  have 
been  useless,  the  French  generals,  after 
placing  garrisons  in  the  forts,  retired  beyond 
Che  Var,  and  were  employed  in  defending 
the  entrance  into  Provence,  when  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Bonaparte 
reached  the  enemy's  camp.    Such  was  the 


incredulity  of  the  Anstrian  general,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  he  would  give  credit 
to  the  news ;  but  the  arrival  of  fresh  cou- 
riers dissipated  his  ill-timed  confidence, 
and  he  who  had  projected  the  invasion  of 
France  had  soon  to  contend  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Italy. 

While  General  Brune  was  occupied  in 
tranquillizing  the  western  departments, 
and  General  Massena  in  the  defence  of  the 
Ligurian  capital,  orders  had  been  issued 
from  Paris  for  the  formation  of  an  army  of 
reserve,  on  which  all  the  hopes  of  France, 
and  much  of  the  attention  or  Europe,  were 
speedily  to  be  fixed.  The  troops  to  be  as- 
sembled on  this  occasion  were  to  consist 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  composed  partly  of 
conscripts,  from  the  various  departments 
of  the  republic,  and  partly  of  veterans  who 
had  received  permission  to  retire  from  the 
perils  and  fatigues  of  war,  but  who,  in  this 
exigency  of  their  country,  were  again  sum- 
moned to  the  field.  Dijon  was  the  spot  to 
which  the  volunteers  of  all  descriptions 
were  invited  to  repair,  and  the  names  of 
the  ten  departments  which  should  send  the 
greatest  number  were  to  be  solemnly  pro- 
claimed as  most  attached  to  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  The  first  consul,  who  was  to 
assume  the  command  of  this  chosen  body, 
immediately  published  an  address,  in  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  resort  to  every  topic  that 
could  inspire  and  animate  the  people  :— 

•*Yoii  are  desiioui  of  peac«,"  laid  he;  "your 
government  desires  it  with  still  greater  ardour;  its 
most  earnest  wishes,  its  constant  solicitude,  is  for 
that,  and  that  alone.  But  the  English  ministry, 
eager  to  debase  France  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary 
power,  and  anxious  to  keep  all  the  continental 
states  at  variance,  on  purpose  to  seize  on  their 
spoils,  still  reject  the  idea.  The  goremment, 
however,  which  was  not  afraid  to  oiler,  and  even 
solicit  this  blessing,  is  well  aware  that  it  belongs 
to  3^01)  to  command  it;  and  toctymroand  it,  money, 
steel,  and  soldiers  are  necessary. 

'*  Let  all,  therefore,  be  eager  to  participate  m 
the  common  defence.  Let  uie  young  men  fly  to 
arms :  it  is  no  longer  the  support  of  a  faction,  it  is 
no  longer  for  the  choice  of  a  tyrant,  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  take  the  field ;  it  is  ibr  the  safety 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  it  is  for  the  sacred  in- 
terests of  humanity,  for  the  support  of  liberty,  and 
for  the  honour  of  France. 

'*  Already  have  the  armies  assumed  that  impos- 
ing attitude  which  is  the  constant  presage  of  vie* 
tory ;  and  if  some  powers  are  still  desirous  of  try- 
ing  the  fortune  of  war,  the  first  consul,  who  has 
already  promised  peace,  is  about  to  conquer  it,  at 
the  head  of  those  warriors,  whom  he  has  conduct- 
ed more  than  once  to  victory.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  battle,  he  will  invoke  the  obiect  wf  his  wishes  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  eoiemnly  engagcn  lo 
contend  alone  for  the  repose  of  Fmnce,  and  the 
hapfHuess  of  the  world." 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  preparing  to 
relieve  Genoa  and  overrun  Italy  on  the  one 
hand,  he  determined  on  the  other  to  carry 
the  war  into  Germany  ;  and  in  conformity 
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with  the  genius  of  the  nation  over  which 
he  presided,  and  with  the  plans  of  Carnot, 
who  was  now  once  more  reinstated  in  the 
office  of  minister  of  war,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  French  should  act  upon  the  offen- 
sive in  both  countries.  Morean,  no  less 
celebrated  for  his  memorable  retreats,  than 
for  his  brilliant  victories,  was  selected  upon 
this  occasion  to  command  the  army  of  the 
Danube ;  and,  by  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter,  to  prevent 
them  from  detaching  any  more  forces  into 
Lombard y.  The  great  outline  of  the  pre- 
sent campaign  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  two  that  preceded  it ;  but  the 
means  were  now  betf^r  proportioned  to  the 
end ;  it  was  intended  to  act  with  large 
masses  against  inferior  numbers,  and  by 
means  of  a  combined  movement  with  the 
armies  of  Switzerland,  of  Germany,  and 
of  Italy,  to  end  the  contest  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Vienna. 

To  accomplish  this  grand  achievement, 
the  troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion. 
One  column,  commanded  by  General  St. 
Suzanne,  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  95th  of 
Apr!  at  Kehl;  and  another,  led  by  St. 
Cyr,  passed  the  same  river  at  Neu-Brei- 
sach  The  former,  after  a  sharp  action, 
assutied  a  position  with  his  riirht  at  Yil- 
stett,  Giessen,  and  Tandt,  and  his  left  at 
Boderverer,  Vela88en,and  Appenvir;  while 
the  latter  rendered  himself  master  of  Fri- 
berg.  A  body  of  reserve,  commanded  by 
General  Richepanse,  soon  afterwards  ef- 
fected a  passage  at  Basle,  and  opened  a 
way  by  which  Generals  Delmas  and  Le 
Clerc  penetrated  at  the  same  time  into  the 
German  empire. 

A  division,  which  at  this  critical  period 
took  place  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  proved 
peculiarly  inauspicious  to  the  affairs  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  Archduke  Charles, 
whore  courage  and  patriotism  had  rendered 
him  extremely  popular,  finding  himself 
thwarted  in  his  plans,  had  determined  to 
resign ;  and  as  the  chief  effort  was  to  be 
made  in  Italy,  Field-marshal  Kray  was  left 
to  defend  Germany  with  an  ill-appointed 
army. 

After  a  number  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, made  with  extraordinary  celerity, 
the  two  columns,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  St.  Suzanne  and  Lecourbe,  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  the  main  army  under 
General  Moreau,  and  a  French  force, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand men,  were  thus  concentrated  in  the 
encampment  of  General  Richepanse,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Mar- 
shal Kray,  who  had  been  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  intentions,  as  well  as  to  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  was  thus  placed  under 
he  necessity  of  recurring  to  defensive 
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operations.  He  accordingly  retired  to  a 
formidable  position  on  the  heights  of  Psnl- 
lendorf,  which,  bein?  stron^y  fortified, 
and  defended  by  not  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  was  considered  as  impregnable. 
Here  he  was  attacked  on  the  3d  of  May, 
by  the  centre  and  right  of  the  French  ar 
my,  but  after  a  lonsr-contested  and  obsti- 
nate  engagement,  tney  were  oblicped  to 
retire,  and  the  imperiafists  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  field.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing at  sunrise  the  combat  was  renewed 
with  increased  vigour ;  and  the  centre  of 
the  Austrians  obtained  some  advantao^e 
over  the  assailants;  but  a  jjart  of  the 
right  wing,  commanded  by  Prince  Joseph 
of  Lorraine,  was  chased  from  Stcckach, 
and  their  magazines  were  relinquished  to 
the  enemy.  On  the  9th  the  action  was  re- 
sumed with  increased  obstinacy,  but  the 
Austrians,  finding  their  intrenchments 
forced  on  every  side,  were  at  length  obliged 
to  retreat,  first  to  Biberach,  and  afterwards 
under  the  cannon  of  Ulm. 

Thus  Moreau,  after  overcoming  all  oppo- 
sition, had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  where  he  was  employed  in  levy- 
ing coiraributions  and  exacting  supplies  of 
grain  and  other  provisions.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  kept  in  con- 
stant alarm  by  his  movements,  and  as  yet 
uncertain  of  the  final  intentions  of  such  an 
enterprising  chief,  was  prevented  from 
sending  supplies  to  Italy,  now  become  the 
scene  of  that  contest  which  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Europe. 

At  the  period  when  the  gallant  achieve- 
ments of  Moreau  in  Germany  were  pre- 
faring  future  conquests  for  Bonaparte  in 
taly,  the  army  of  reserve,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Berthier,  had  reached  the  borders 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  first  consul, 
having  concerted  with  Carnot  the  plans  of 
the  campaign,  left  Paris  suddenly  on  the 
3d  of  May,  and  posting  to  head-quarters,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  days  reviewed  his 
troops  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne 
Marchinor  alon^  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Durance ;  but,  before  they  could  enter 
the  valley  of  Aosta,  it  became  necessary 
to  traverse  twenty  Italian  miles  of  a  moun- 
tainous redon,  nearly  impervious  to  man, 
and  over  which  a  carnage  had  never  passed. 
Yet  it  was  determined  on  this  occasion, 
not  only  to  march  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  across  the  Great  St  Bernard,  but 
also  to  conduct  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  even  artillery  by  this  route,  althou^ 
the  soldiers  must  be  obliged  to  pass  m 
single  files,  exposed  to  perpetual  danger, 
in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
path  that  conducted  them  along  the  brink 
of  immense  precipices. 
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Geoeml  Mannoot,  in  eompHan^  with 
the  eommands  of  the  first  consul,  caused 
aa  offer  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet  in 
the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  that  a  reward  of 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  livres 
would  be  given  for  the  eonveyance  of  each 
piece  of  cannon  over  the  mountain.  Influ- 
enced by  this  offer,  a  crowd  of  peasants 
flocked  from  every  side,  brinffinff  their 
respective  beasts  of  burden.  Multitudes 
of  the  soldiers  united  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  rustics,  and  contributed  to 
achieve  this  most  arduous  enterprise. 
Greneral  Marmont,  who  commanded  the  ar- 
tillery, ordered  trees  to  be  felled,  and  hol- 
lowed in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a 
bed  for  the  eiffht-pounders  and  howitzers. 
To  each  of  these  vehicles,  one  hundred 
men,  harnessed  with  ropes,  attached  them- 
selves ;  while  others,  by  means  of  levers, 
prevented  them  from  falling  over  the  crag- 
gy summits.  The  chief  of  brigade.  Gas- 
send  i,  also  contrived  sledges,  which  sup- 
ported cannon  of  large  dimensions.  The 
gun  carriages  were  all  carried  in  detached 
pieces,  except  those  belonging  to  four- 
pounders,  each  of  which  was  borne  on  a 
kind  of  litter  by  ten  men.  Winding  along 
the  sides  of  mountains  covered  with  pines, 
thev  began  to  leave  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  beheld  the  clouds  forming  below  them, 
while  above  they  perceived  only  regions 
clothed  with  eXenmi  snow,  and  heard  only 
the  ominous  sounds  of  the  aoalanehea  (mass- 
es of  snow),  which,  being  precipitated 
from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to  the 
abysses  below,  consign  every  object  that 
comes  in  their  course  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion.* The  soldiers,  fainting  with  fatigue, 
at  length  reached  the  summit  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, where  they  found  a  banquet  prepared 
by  the  hospitable  monks,  the  business  of 
whose  life  it  is  to  rescue  the  traveller  from 
danffer,^nd  to  administer  to  his  necessities. 
Tables,  placed  upon  the  snow,  presented 
bread,  meats,  and  wine;  and  the  monks, 
presiding  over  this  unexpected  but  grate- 
ful repast,  pressed  the  willing  soldiers  to 
partake  of  what  they  called  their  frugal 
fare.  The  descent  to  Verney ,  the  first  vil- 
lage in  Piedmont,  was  accomplished  with 
less  exertion,  but  with  still  greater  danger ; 
several  horses  fell  over  the  precipices,  and 
erery  division  occupied  three  hours  in  the 
march.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  economists 
of  time,  glided  along  the  surface  of  the  po- 
lished snow  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minates,  and  Bonaparte 
himself  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 


*  By  one  ofthmeawdanchei,  a 
trtillery-men  in  Bonaparte's  snny 
sway*  and  never  more  Men. 
SY 


and  three 
were  carried 
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this  new  mode  of  descending  into  Italy. 
The  whole  of  the  army  and  artillery  hay 
ing  at  length  passed  the  mountain,  afWr 
three  days  of  unexampled  danger  and  exer- 
tion, the  advanced  guard,  commanded  by 
General  Lannes,  took  possession  of  Aosta 
on  the  day  of  their  amval,  which  was  the 
14th  of  May. 

On  the  18th,  the  French  forces  entered 
the  town  of  Bard,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  the  fortress  itself  was  compelled  to 
surrender  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  af* 
ter  which  the  invaders  established  their 
head-quarters  at  Ivera.  Having  thus,  with 
uncommon  celerity  and  unexpected  success, 
obtained  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  Pied- 
mont, Bonsmarte  determined  to  advance  to 
the  relief  or  Genoa,  by  the  circuitous  route 
of  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Placenza.  Hitherto, 
the  march  of  the  invaders  had  resembled  a 
triumph ;  Masserano,  Chivasso,  and  all 
the  towns  between  the  Chiusella  and  the 
Sessia,  were  in  possession  of  the  French ; 
while  the  inhabitants,  either  taught  to  dis- 
semble by  experience,  or  dazzled  with  the 
blandishments  of  liberty,  received  the 
French  army  with  open  arms,  and  termed 
them  their  deliverers.  At  this  period,  too, 
the  army  was  increased  by  means  of  nume- 
rous succours ;  for  General  Turreau  had  a^ 
rived  from  Briancon,  by  the  way  of  Suae, 
while  the  recent  victories, of  Moreau  en- 
abled him  to  detach  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Mon- 
cey,  who  had  already  entered  the  Cisalpine 
territories  by  the  Simplon  and  Mount  St. 
Gothard.  A  junction  having  been  effected 
soon  afterwards,  the  first  consul  forced  the 
passage  of  Tesino,  and  after  carrying  the 
intrenched  village  of  Turbigo,  entered  Mi- 
lan on  the  30th  of  May.  llius,  within  the 
space  of  a  fortnight,  Bonaparte,  descend- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  territories  which  he 
had  before  conquered,  and  was  now  em- 
ployed in  re-establishing  the  Cisalpine  re- 
Kublic,  the  provisional  government  of  which 
e  confided  to  citizens  Marliani,  Sacchi, 
and  Goffredo.  All  these  splendid  achieve- 
ments were  however  incompetent  to  avert, 
or  even  to  retard  the  fall  of  Genoa.  A 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants had  consumed  the  provisions  within 
this  city,  while  the  dose  blockade  by  the 
British  souadron  intercepted  all  supplies 
by  sea.  For  the  last  fourteen  days  the- 
citizens  had  been  entirely  destitute  of 
bread,  and  the  soldiers  who  composed  the 
garrison  were  restricted  to  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  six  ounces  of  bread  each,  composed 
partly  of  bran  and  partly  of  Indian  corn. . 
The  horses  had  been  devoured  for  some* 
time  before,  and  such  was  the  pressure  oc- 
casioned by  the  scarcity,  that  the  people 
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resembled  skeletons,  and  vast  numbers 
perished  by  hunger.  In  this  extremity, 
General  Massena  received  a  message  from 
General  Melas,  inviting  him  to  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Keith,  and  the  Generals 
Ott  and  St.  Julien,  who  offered  him  a  ca- 
pitulation on  the  most  honourable  terms ; 
out  the  French  commander  declared  that 
no  negotiation  would  be  entered  into  if 
the  word  capitulaiion  were  mentioned. 
After  a  short  delay,  the  overture  being  re- 
newed and  modified,  a  convention  was  sign- 
ed on  the  4th  of  June ;  on  the  bridge  of 
Comegliano,  by  the  terms  of  which,  the 
ri^ht  wing  of  the  French  army,  charged 
with  the  defence  of  Genoa,  headed  by  the 
general-in-chief  and  his  staff*,  were  allowed 
to  march  out  of  the  ^rrison,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  men, 
and  to  take  the  route  by  Nice  to  France, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  armv,  with  their 
artillery  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  was 
to  be  transported  by  sea  to  Antibes. 

But  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of 
Genoa  was  calculated  to  diffuse  a  momen- 
tary splendour  over  the  arms  of  the  impe- 
rialists, it  appears  evident,  that  the  prolong- 
ed siege,  ana  gallant  defence  of  that  city, 
produced  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
the  campaign,  and  occasioned'  the  loss  of 
Italy. 

General  Melas  had  long  imagined  the 
army  of  Dijon  to  be  as  fabulous  as  the  sol- 
diers of  Cadmus ;  and  when  its  existence 
was  ascertained,  so  defective  was  his  intel- 
ligence, that  he  deemed  it  to  be  composed 
at  most  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men,  intended  to  make  a  diversion  in  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off*  the  Austri- 
ans  from  the  blockade  of  Genoa.  Roused 
at  length  from  his  dreams  of  security,  he 
repair^  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  while 
Genoa  was  yet  blockaded,  to  Piedmont, 
and  assembled  in  haste  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  in  order  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Po,  and  the  approaches  to  Turin  and 
Rivoli;  but  here  he  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  first  consul,  instead  of  proceeding 
inmiediately  to  the  relief  of  Genoa,  had 
crossed  the  Tessino,  and  established  him- 
self in  the  Milanese.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  the  Austrians,  under  Gene- 
ral Ott,  fell  back  upon  Montebello,  near 
Vojfhera.  The  French,  after  concentrati  ng 
their  forces,  took  a  strong  position  on  the 
north  banks  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  6th  of 
J:r>*',  th**  vanoruard  of  the  army,  under 
(..  u  ...I  Lauued,  passed  that  river  opposite 
to  San  Giovanni,  after  a  vigorous  resistance. 
On  the  following  day,  urging  their  march 
to  Montebello,  they  were  furiously  attacked 
by  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  the 
TAmmand  of  General  Ott.    For  some  time, 


the  con^ct  was  doubtful :  bat  at  length,  tbe 
position  of  the  imperialists  on  the  right 
being  turned  by  the  force  under  Geneial 
Victor,  and  their  centre  pierced  by  the  bay- 
onets of  the  ninety-sixth  brigade,  the  for- 
tone  of  the  day  was  decided,  with  a  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrians  of  four  thousaod 
men,  and  twelve. pieces  of  artillerv. 

This  victory  served  as  a  prelude  to  one 
of  the  most  decisive  actions  recorded  in  his- 
tory. After  a  variety  of  skirmishes,  which 
now  occurred  daily,  the  Generals  Lannes, 
Victor,  and  Murat,  who  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Austrians  across  the  Bormida;  but,  i»otr- 
withstanding  these  partial  successes.  Gene- 
ral Melas,  having  at  length  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  the, scattered  detachments  of  his 
army,  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Alex- 
andria, determined  to  attack^nd  give  battle 
to  the  enemy.  The  Anstrian  army  being 
divided  into  three  columns,  the  right,  con- 
sisting of  infantry,  commanded  by  General 
Haddick,  ascended  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bormida,  while  the  centre,  consisting  aleo 
of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Gkoeral 
Kaine^  followed  the  great  road  leading  to 
the  village  of  Marengo,  and  the  left,  com- 
posed entirely  of  light  troops  and  artillery, 
made  a  detour  round  Castel  Ceriolo,  a  small 
village  which  lies  almost  parallel  with  Ma- 
rengo, and  formed  the  ettreme  left  of  the 
French  nosition.  Bonaparte's  disposition 
was  as  follows :— The  village  of  Marengro 
was  occupied  by  the  divisions  of  Gardanne 
and  Chambarlhac.  Victor,  with  two  other 
divisions,  and  commanding  the  whole,  was 
prepared  to  support  them.  Behind  the 
first  line,  was  placed  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
under  Kellermann,  ready  to  protect  the 
flanks  of  the  line,  or  to  debooene  through 
the  intervals,  if  opportunity  served,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy.  About  a  thousaod  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  first  line,  was  stationed 
the  second,  under  Lannes,  supported  \fj 
Champeaux's  brigade  of  cavalry.  At  the 
same  aistance,  in  the  rear  of  Lannes,  was 
placed  a  strong  reserve,  or  third  line,  con- 
sisting of  the  division  of  Carra  St.  Cyr,  and 
the  consular  guard,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Bonaparte  himself.  Thus,  the  French 
were  drawn  up  on  this  memorable  day,  in 
three  distinct  divisions,  each  composed  of 
a  corpa  ^armu^  distant  from  each  other 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  action 
commenced  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  June,  and  the  attack  of  the 
Austrians,  equally  impetuous  and  irresisti- 
ble, was  supported  hj  one  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery,  loaded  with  grape.  Frequent 
charges  of  horse  and  infantry  also  wers . 
made,  and  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet  were 
recurred  to  by  turns. 

General  Berthier,  perceiving  the  force 
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and  intentioo  of  the  imperialists,  brought 
up  the  centre  and  the  van-guard  of  the 
French  army ;  and  Bonaparte,  riding  along 
the  ranks,  encoaraged  the  troops  to  with- 
stand the  fury  of  the  enemy,  who  had  al- 
ready assailed  the  line  not  less  than  four 
times,  without  being  able  to  make  any  con- 
siderable impression.  At  length,  exactly 
at  noon,  while  fortune  was  yet  waverinff. 
General  Melas  determined  by  one  bold' 
movement  to  secure  Uie  victory  of  the  day. 
Having  accordingly  assembled  ten  thou- 
sand infantry,  supported  bv  a  body  of  caval- 
ry and  artillery,  ne  rushed  into  the  plain  of 
Marengo,  affainst  the  right  wing  of  the 
French.  The  grenadiers  of  the  consular 
guard  for  some  time  resisted  the  shock,  but 
the  Austrian  horse,  and  several  squadrons 
of  the  light  artillery,  haviner  made  an  evo- 
lution, as  if  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy, 
the  French,  who  had  already  begun  to  give 
way,  fell  into  disorder,  and  their  line  was 
broken.  General  Victor,  afraid  lest  a  total 
rout  should  ensue,  and  learning  at  this  crisis 
that  the  village  of  Marengo  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  Austrians,  ordered  a  retreat. 
This  necessarily  produced  a  correspondent 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  division  under 
General  Lannes,  on  which  the  enemy,  now 
considerinff  themselves  certain  of  a  tri- 
umph, took  advanta^  of  so  fortunate  an 
event  to  redouble  their  fire,  and  to  increase 
their  impetuosity. 

At  this  time,  and  when  victory  seemed 
within  his  grasp,  the  strength  of  General 
Melas,  who  was  Uien  eiflrhty  years  old,  and 
had  been  many  hours  on  horseback,  entirely 
failed  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
field  and  retire  to  Alexandria,  committing 
to  General  Zach  the  charge  of  completing 
a  victory  which  appeared  to  be  already 
gained. 

While  the  imperial  general  was  sending 
off  couriers  to  publish  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tory throughout  the  different  cities  of  Italy, 
Bonaparte,  whose  power,  reputation,  and 
perhaps  life  itself  depended  upon  the  fate 
of  this  contest,  rode  along  the  line,  recalled 
the  fugitives  to  their  duty,  invoked  the 
memory  of  his  former  exploits,  and  assured 
the  troops,  **  that  it  was  his  custom  to  sleep 
CD  the  neld  of  battle.'*  Behind  the  centre 
of  the  French  line,  was  a  defile,  having  a 
wood  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  chain 
af  vineyards,  extending  to  the  village  of  Ma- 
rengo. Here,  the  first  consul  determined 
to  make  his  final  stand,  and  to  defend  the 
entrance  to  this  pass  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  Austrians,  animated  by  success,  redou- 
bled their  efforts,  and  the  ground  was  every- 
where strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
To  retreat  was  certain  ruin  to  the  French, 
as  the  Austrian  cavalry  were  posted  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  defile,  eagerly  wait- 


ing the  issue  of  the  combat,  and  readv  to 
complete  the  victory  which  their  gallant 
comrades  began  to  consider  as  already 
achieved.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  afler 
an  astonishing  stru^^le,  the  French  still 
maintained  their  position.  General  Melas, 
irritated  at  the  obstinate  resistance  made  to 
his  phalanx  of  veterans,  resolved,  in  a  fatal 
moment,  to  extend  his  wings,  in  order  to 
turn  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  by  throw- 
ing his  infantry  into  the  vineyards  and 
woods,  to  enclose  the  French^  and  to  cut  off 
their  retreat.  At  this  most  critical  moment 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Dessaix  and  Moa- 
nier,  forminff  the  reserve  of  the  French 
army,  were  descried  at  a  distance.  Bona- 
parte, whose  eagle  eye  nothing  could  es- 
cape, seeing  these  seasonable  succours  ap- 
Sroaching,  and  perceiving  the  Austrian  line 
angerously  weakened  by  the  last  move- 
ments, determined  upon  one  grand  effort,  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  As  the  bat^ 
talions  of  reserve  came  up,  they  formed  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  right.  What  had  now 
happened  had  been  foreseen :  the  battalions 
burned  with  impatience ;  the  drummer's  eye 
waited  for  the  signal ;  the  trumpeter  with 
his  arm  raised  prepared  his  breath  !  The 
signal  was  given,  and  the  terrible  pas  de 
dwrgt  was  heard.  Dessaix,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  threw  himself  with  impetuosity 
into  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  ranks,  and 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  Although 
twice  repulsed,  and  even  dismounted  from 
his  charger,  he  rushed  into  the  hottest  of 
the  fight ;  the  main  body  of  the  French, 
which  had  halted  at  his  approach,  on  this 
once  more  assumed  an  imposing  attitude ; 
and  the  consular  guard,  both  horse  and  foot, 
conducted  itself  with  extraordinary  valour, 
while  the  ninth  demi-brigade  of  infantry  de- 
termined to  merit  their  appellation  of  *<  the 
incomparable."  At  the  same  moment,  the 
younger  Kellermann  attacked  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  and  having  thrown  that  force  into 
confusion,  the  first  line  of  the  imperialists 
was  broken,  and  obliged  to  retire  on  the  se- 
cond. Instead  of  giving  way,  the  united 
column  advanced,  and  endeavoured  to  re-  , 
trieve  the  disaster  by  executing  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet ;  but  the  w^hole  of  the 
French  army  had  now  moved  forward  to 
support  the  reserve,  and  an  Austrian  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  not  less  than  six  thousand 
grenadiers,  bein^  surrounded,  were  forced 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  successes.  General  Dessaix  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  from  a  musket-bal). 
This  served  only  to  inflame  still  higher 
the  military  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were 
impatient  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  be- 
loved commander ;  and  when  Bonaparte  was 
informed  of  his  fate,  he' exclaimed,  <*  Why 
have  I  not  time  to  weep  for  htm  !*'    The 
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imperialists  had  still  a  third  line  of  infaDtiy 
entire,  and  this  remaine4|iirin,  until  attack- 
ed by  General  Lannes,  with  the  divisions 
under  Vatrin  and  Boudet,  and  the  foot  grena- 
diers of  the  consular  guard.  These  troops, 
being  supported  by  the  artillery,  under  M ar- 
mont,  the  earalry,  commanded  by  Murat, 
«nd  the  horse  grenadiers,  headed  by  Bes- 
•ieres,  soon  pierced  and  broke  this  last  de- 
^nce,  in  consequence  of  which  a  complete 
defeat  ensued,  and  the  Austrian  horse,  in- 
(^try,  and  artillery,  fled  promiscuously  to- 
wards one  of  the  bridges  laid  across  the 
Bormida,  while  the  rear-guard,  presenting 
an  undaunted  front,  was  cut  to  pieces  in  pro- 
tecting the  retreat  of  the  main  body. 

Never  was  any  combat  more  obstinate ; 
never  was  any  victory  disputed  with  ^ater 
pertinacity.  The  two  armies,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  were 
engaged  for  fourteen  hours,  and  they  fouerht 
during  a  considerable  part  of  this  time  within 
musket-shot.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians 
upon  this  occasion  has  been  estimated  at 
filieen  thousand,  of  which  seren  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  twelve 
standards,  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon, 
seven  generals,  and  more  than  four  hundred 
other  officers :  that  of  the  French  is  undoubt- 
edly underrated  b^  themselves,  when  cal- 
culated at  only  five  thousand  killed  and 
wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  day.  The 
darkness  deprived  both  armies  of  the  means 
of  succouring  the  wounded,  a  great  number 
of  whom  were  left  stretched  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  The  Austrians  and  the  French, 
now  becoming  brethren  from  sad  necessity, 
drew  near  to  each  other,  and  offered  or 
•ought  mutual  assistance.  **  The  next  morn- 
ing, says  an  eyewitness,  *^  I  entered  the 
great  court  at  Maren jro ;  I  was  there  struck 
with  a  sight  so  homble,  that  I  shudder  at 
its  recollection  :  more  than  three  thousand 
Frenchmen  and  Austrians,  heaped  one  upon 
mother  in  the  yard,  in  the  granaries,  in  the 
•tables  and  out-houses,  even  to  the  very 
eellars  and  vaults,  were  uttering  the  most 
heart-rending  lamentations,  and  crying  out 
by  turns  for  food,  for  water,  and  for  the 
assistance  of  the  surgeon.  To  add  to 
the  horrors  of  the  scene,  prisoners  were 
brought  in  from  every  part,  and  their  wants 
serv^  only  to  increase  the  general  mi- 
sery." 

The  fate  of  General  Dessaix  filled  the 
French  army  with  grief.  To  his  gallantry 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  principally  to  be 
attributed,  and  his  last  words  at  once  indi- 
cated the  source  of  his  heroic  actions,  and 
the  predominance  of  that  passion  which 
has  ever  actuated  the  bosoms  of  those  whom 
mankind  have  been  pleased  to  consider  as 
heroes.    Various  versions  have  been  given 


of  his  dying  words,  but  the  report  of  them 
as  stated  by  3roung  Lebrun,  the  son  of  the 
third  consul,  is  this,  **  Je  finU  ma  auiUre 
avee  k  seul  regret  de  rCacow  paa  asaez  fmi 
pour  vivre  dans  la  potterUe f*^ — *'  I  die  with 
this  regret  only  —  that  t  have  not  done 
enough  to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  pos- 
terity !*'  Bom  a  noble,  he  became  in  the 
early  period  of  the  revolution  an  advocate 
for  popular  rights,  and  rose  from  the  rank 
of  a  subaltern,  m  the  royal  regiment  of  Brit- 
tany, to  that  of  general  of  a  division  in  the 
army  of  the  republic.  After  distinguishing 
himself  in  Germany,  under  Pichef^u  ana 
M oreau,  he  repaired  to  Africa  with  Bona- 
parte, and  having  obtained  the  command  of 
the  Said,  overcame  the  Mamelukes  and  the 
Arabs  in  a  number  of  engagements.  As  his 
death  was  lamented,  so  his  fame  was  an- 
stained ;  for  while,  in  consequence  of  his 
bravery  and  talents,  he  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  an  accomplished  soldier  in 
Europe,  by  a  rare  example  of  clemency  and 
disinterestedness,  he  had  in  Egypt  acquir- 
ed the  appellation  of  the  just  aultan. 

As  no  action,  since  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  the  year  1525,  bad  been  disputed  with 
such  inflexible  obstinacy,  so  likewise  no 
combat  in  modern  times  had  been  produc- 
tive of  greater  events  than  the  battle  of 
Marengo.    General  Melas^  who,  notwith- 
standing his  signal  defeat,  condueled  him- 
self like  an  able  officer,  and  had  two  borsee 
shot  under  him,  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable army ;  but  his  position  was  alarm- 
ing, for  he  was  now  shut  ap  in  a  mountain- 
ous district,  between  the  Bormida  and  the 
Tanaro,  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
in  a  ^p^at  measure  cut  off*  from  the  garrisons 
in  Piedmont,  as  well  as  Tuscany  and  the 
Venetian  states.    Beine  conscious  that,  in 
case  of  the  least  check,  nis  troops  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  laying  down  their 
arms,  and  considering  his  present  posture 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  besieged  town, 
he   agreed  to  a  capitulation,  such  as  the 
perils  of  his  situation  could  alone  justify. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  two  days 
after  the  battle  of  Marenaro,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  truce  should  take  place,  until  a  mee- 
senger  airived  from  the  court  of  Vienna; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  the  fortresses  of  Tor- 
tona,  Alexandria,  Milan,  Turin,  Piizighi- 
tone.  Arena,  and  Placenza,  as  well  as  those 
of  Coni,  Ceva,  Savona,  Urbino,  and  the  city 
of  Genoa,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
French;  who, to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions,  would  permit  the  Austrian 
army  to  march  only  by  divisions,  and  at  dif> 
ferent  periods.     On  the  execution  of  this  ca> 
pitulation,  Bonaparte,  after  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  only  two  mouths,  confided  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italj  to  Masseos, 
and  returned  to  Paria,  hi  which  eitf  he  Wf 


med  at  balf-past  two  o^elock*  in  the 
ioffof  the  3d  of  July. 

The  French,  Tictorions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bormida,  were  also  destined  to  triumph 
^  on  those  of  the  Danube.  No  sooner  had 
Morean,  the  French  commander-in-chief  in 
Germany,  received  an  account  of  the  deci< 
BiYe  Tictory  of  Marengo,  and  learned  that 
the  convention  did  not  extend  to  Germany, 
than  he  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  he- 
reditary states  of  the  house  of  Austria.  To 
enable  him  to  proYide  for  the  necessities  of 
bis  troops,  he  immediately  levied  a  contribu- 
tion of  iix  millions  of  livres  on  the  cir^e  of 
Franconia,  and  then  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  obliging  Marshal 
Kray  either  to  withdraw  from  his  present 
station,  or  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  The 
marshal,  however,  maintained  possession 
of  his  camp  at  Ulma,  notwithstanding  Le- 
courbe,  who  had  obtained  possession  of 
Augsbonrg,  menaced  the  capital  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Finding  that  the  Austrian  field-marshal 
was  not  to  be  removed  from  his  position  by 
demonstrations,  General  Moreau  crossed 
the  Danube  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
and  on  the  19th  of  June,  attacked  the  troops 
under  General  Starray,  who  was  advanta- 
geously posted  at  Blenheim,  a  plain  already 
rendered  famous  in  the  military  annals  of 
£  urope,  in  consequence  of  the  victorv  gain- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Moreau, 
more  fortunate  than  his  countryman.  Mar- 
shal Tallard,  succeeded  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  latter  had  been  discomfited  by 
the  allies ;  and  after  a  short  but  vigorous  ac- 
tion, obliged  the  Austrian  general  to  aban- 
don Ulm,  and  retire  into  Franconia.  Inde- 
fatigable in  his  exertions,  the  French  com- 
mander immediately  marched  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  enemy,  and,  having  come  up 
with  him  atlNeubourg,  another  action  and 
another  victory  on  the  part  of  the  French 
ensued,  on  which  occasion  they  had  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  Latour  d'Auvergne-Corret, 
the  great-grandson  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
who  fell,  Tike  his  illustrious  ancestor,  in 
the  arms  of  victory.  Immediately  ailer  th  is 
engagement,  the  French  army  entered  Bava- 
ria, established  their  head-qqarters  at  Mu- 
nich, and  were  (ireparing  for  new  exploits, 
when  the  armistice,  that  had  taken  place  in 
Italjr,  was  extended  to  Germany,  and  the 
continent  once  more  experienced  a  short  re- 
spite from  the  horrors  of  war. 

While  the  imperialists  withdrew  their 
detachments  from  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons  on  one  hand,  so  as  to  strengthen  their 
position  in  Italy,  and  extended  their  front 
to  the  other,  with  an  intention  to  cover  the 
hereditary  states,  the  French  army  formed 
one  grand  uninterrupted  line  of  communica- 
tions, from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  near 
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Frankfort,  to  the  shorss  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca.  At 
the  period  the  aijiies  of  France  assumed 
this  imposing  attitnde,  and  were  prepared, 
on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  to  reconquer 
the  whole  of  Italy,  partly  by  means  of  arms 
and  partly  by  new  revolutions,  it  was  deem- 
ed politic  to  make  peace  with  the  Barbery 
powers,  as  nothing  could  be  obtained  from 
them  by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and  they 
might  be  rendered  eitremely  serviceable  by 
supplying  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  com  and  provisions.  Accordingly, 
treaties  were  entered  into  and  signed  with 
the  regencies  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli. 
At  the  same  period,  a  negotiation  took  place 
between  the  French  government  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  from  America,  which,  after 
some  delay,  terminated  in  an  adjustment  of 
all  the  existing  differences  between  the  two 
republics,  and  m  a  treaty  highly  favourable 
to  both  countries.  By  this  treaty,  which 
was  negotiated  as  if  a  war  had  actually  ex- 
isted, it  was  amonjr  other  articles  affreed, 
that  henceforth  a  firm,  inviolable,  and  uni- 
versal peace  'should  exist  between  the  two 
countries ;  that  the  restitution  of  captured 
vessels  should  be  made  on  both  sides ;  that 
the  debts  contracted  by  individuals  of  both 
nations  should  be  paid,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  no  misunderstanding  had  ever  existed ; 
that  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations 
should  be  free,  and  their  vessels  trsated  like 
those  of  the  most  favoured  nations ;  and  that 
the  citizens  of  each  should  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the 
respective  countries. 

The  differences  subsisting  between  the 
European  powers  were  not  so  easily  ac- 
commodated; although,  on  the  38tn  of 
July,  preliminaries  of  peace,  founded  on 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  were  conclud- 
ed at  raris,  between  the  Count  de  St. 
Julien,  on  behalf  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  M.  Talleyrand,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  republic.  The  intervenUon  of  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
prevented  however  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  by  his  imperial  majesty,  who  de- 
manded that  plenipotentiaries  from  Great 
Britain  should  be  admitted  to  assist  at  a 
coomss,  to  be  held  at  Luneville. 

Bonaparte,  afVer  some  resistance,  at 
lenffth  complied  with  an  application  that 
had  been  made  on  the  part  ot  Lord  Minto, 
the  minister  who  had  so  lately  interdicted 
the  ratification  of  the  separate  treaty  ;  and 
M.  Otto,  a  confidential  agent  of  the  French 
government,  resident  in  London,  was  im- 
mediately instructed  to  propose  a  maritime 
truce,  in  return  for  which  tne  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  not  to  be  interrupted  on  the 
continent.  A  project  for  this  purpose  was 
accordingly  presented  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  by  which  the  ships  of  war  and 
merchantmen  of  the  two  powers  were  to 
enjoy  a  free  navigation,  without  being"  sub- 
ject to  search  ;  neutral  Teasels  were  to  be 
allowed  to  repair  to  Alexandria,  Malta^and 
Belleisfe,  in  order  to  furnish  thbse  places 
with  provisions;  the  blockade  of  Brest, 
Cadiz,  Toulon,  and  Flushing  was  to  be 
raised';  and  his  Catholic  majesty,  as  well 
as  the  Batavian  republic,  was  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  benefit  of  these  stipulations.  In 
reply  to  these  propositions,  the  English 
ministry  professed  their  readiness  to  accede 
to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by  sea,  pro- 
vided the  terms  were  modified  ;  they  would 
not,  however,  permit  the  importation  of  na- 
val and  military  stores  into  the  ports  of  the 
enemy,  or  the  introduction  of  more  provi- 
sions at  one  time  than  were  necessary  for 
fourteen  days  consumption.  In  the  midst 
of  these  discussions,  which  were  protract- 
ed from  the  24th  of  August  to  the  9th  of 
October,  the  armistice  on  the  continent 
was  suffered  to  expire ;  and  the  emperor, 
himself,  who,  with  the  Archduke  John, 
bad  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  was  under  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing a  new  truce,  for  forty-five  days,  on  terms 
that  indicated  the  critical  situation  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  who,  as  a  boon  for  this 
short  respite,  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
the  eneipy  the  cities  of  Philipsburg,  Ulm, 
and  Inffolstadt.  Nor  was  this  ail,  for 
General  Brune,  now  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  taking 
advantage  of  the  excesses  committed  by  a 
band  of  insurgents  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo,  in- 
vaded Tuscany,  and  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber entered  Florence.  A  division  of  his 
army  at  the  same  time  seized  on  Leghorn 
without  resistance,  Arezzo  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants 
found  in  arms  massacred ;  while  Somma- 
riva,  who  commanded  the  imperialists, 
conscious  of  his  inferiority,  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  country. 

Precisely  three  weeks  after  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries had  met  at  Luneville,  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  a  rupture  of  the  armistice  took  place, 
and  hostilities  were  once  more  resumed. 
The  French,  unable  to  force  Austria  into  a 
separate  treaty,  and  relying  on  the  ascend- 
ancy they  had  obtained,  determined  to  re- 
new the  contest.  Augereau,  at  the  head 
of  the  Batavian  army,  accordingly  crossed 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while 
Macdonald,  now  stationed  in  the  country 
of  the  Grisons,  prepared  to  scale  the  Rhe- 
tian  Alps,  and  descend  with  new  succours 
into  Italy. 

Augereau,  in  the  mean  time,  after  de- 
feating the  raw  levies  of  the  Elector  of  { 


Menti,  was  penetrating  thnmgh  Ftmicoub 
to  communicate  with  the  most  nsmeroas 
army  that  France  had  ever  sent  into  Ger- 
many, placed  under  the  command  of  CSeo^ 
ral  Moreau.  Having  proceeded  in  qiiMl 
of  the  Anstrians,  the  advanced-guards  mtk- 
countered  each  other  at  Haag,  where,  ae 
at  Rosenheim,  the  imperialists  obtained  the 
superiority. 

The  Arehdoke  John,  now  at  the  h«ad  c^ 
the  imperial  army,  elevated  by  these  vnex- 
pected  successes,  collected  idl  his  forees, 
and  determined  to  attack  the  rspublieanau 
Eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Anstrians  marched  towards  Ho- 
henlinden  in  Uiree  oolumoe— 4he  oentie 
along  the  principal  road  to  Mamcb,  and 
the  right  and  the  left  through  the  woods  on 
each  side  of  the  great  road.  -  By  one  of 
those  accidents  by  which  the  fate  of  baft- 
ties  and  of  empires  is  someUmes  decided^ 
the  left  vringr  of  the  Austrian  array,  naisied 
by  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  which  covered  the 
ground  at  that  season,  bent  its  march  to- 
wards Ebersper^,  instead  of  taking  the  ' 
road  to  Hohenlmden.  The  battle  cam* 
menced  about  nine  o'clock,  and  the  Aue* 
trians  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  Gene- 
ral Richepanse,  having  pierced  between 
the  riprht  wing  and  the  centre,  threw  the 
imperialists  into  disorder,  and  their  disae- 
ters  soon  became  irretrievable.  The  left 
wing  also,  beinff  cut  ofif  from  the  main 
body,  was  completely  defeated;  and  the 
right,  under  General  Kienmayer,  suffered 
severely  before  the  banks  of  the  Iser  coald 
be  attained.  On  this  fatal  day,  ten  thoa- 
sand  men  were  left  on  the  field  by  the  Ans- 
trians, while  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
other  trophies  of  victory,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  republicans. 

Nor  were  the  French  less  fortunate  in 
Italy.  Macdonald,  after  scalinsr  the  Spln- 
gen,  was  prepared  to  turn  the  lines  of  the 
Mincio  and  the  Adige.  General  Brune,  al 
the  same  time,  marched  againat  the  Aos- 
trian  army,  now  commanded  by  the  Count 
de  Bellegarde,  who  in  vain  attempted  to 
defend  the  bordere  of  the  Mincio,  from  Pee- 
chiera  to -Mantua.  After  losing  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  four  thoa- 
sand  men,  the  imperialists  retreated  in 
considerable  disorder,  and  were  foUowed 
by  the  French,  who  passed  the  Adige 
and  Brenta  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  en- 
camped within  a  few  leagnes  of  the  city  of 
Venice. 

At  no  period  of  its  histoiy,  not  even  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Maria  Hie- 
resa,  was  the  situation  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy more  critical  than  at  this  juncinm. 
The  French,  after  the  aignal  victory  of  Ho- 
henlinden,  had  crossed  the  Inn  and  the  Ips, 
and  arriving  at  Steyer,  in  Upper  Austxiav 
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^r«re  within  sonrenteen  iMgues  of  Vienna. 
The  Gallo-Batanan  troops  at  the  same 
time  approached  the  hereditary  etatea  bv 
adTanctn^  alonff  the  Danube :  Maodonald, 
io  poaseaaion  of  the  monataina  of  the  Tyrol, 
had  the  option  of  either  descending  into 
Italy  or  Germany;  while  Brune,  after  a 
^wmpaign  of  only  twenty  days,  during 
which  he  had  taken  fifteen  thousand  prison- 
era,  blockaded  Mantua,  and  waa  ready  to 
penetrate  into  the  mountains  of  Carinthia, 
CO  form  a  junction  with  the  victorioua  le- 
giona  of  General  Morean. 

The  Emperor  Francis  II.  submitting  to 
hia  hard  fortnne,  and  having  previously  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Jamea',  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  suing  for  a  separate  peace.  Thi^  condi- 
tiona  were  indeed  severe ;  but  as  he  was 
now  in  a  worse  situation  than  at  the  treaty 
of  Leoben,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  im- 
mense sacrifices.  The  armistice,  which 
was  for  forty-five  days,  was  executed  at 
Steyer,  the  head-quarters  of  General  Mo- 
leau,  <m  the  d5th  of  December,  and  by  the 
CMiDvention  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Tyrol 
should  be  wholly  evacuated  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  the  fortresses  of  Brunau  and 
Wurtzboorg  delivered  up  to  the  French. 
These  stipulations  were  soon  after  followed 
b^  a  new  engagement,  entered  into  at  Tre- 
▼iso,  on  the  16tn  of  January,  1601,  between 
the  Generals  Brune  and  Bellegarde,  and  by 
which  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  obtain- 


ed in  Italy  on  the  surrender  of  Pesehiera, 
Sermlone,  Verona,  Legnano,  Ferrara,  and 
Ancona. 

In  puTSu^ce  of  the  preliminary  articles 
signea  at  Luneville  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  Mantua  was  also  delivered  up ;  and 
by  a  definitive  treaW,  signed  on  the  9th  of 
February,  and  ratified  by  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  on'  the  7th  of  September  following, 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  ceded  id 
perpetuity  to  France,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the 
country  of  Falkenstein  and  Frickthal.  All 
the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
po  Formio  were  at  the  same  time  confirm- 
ed, the  Cisalpine  and  Liflrurian  republics 
were  recognised,  and  the  dutchy  of  Tusc»> 
ny,  now  converted  into  a  kingdom,  under 
the  appellation  of  Etruria,  was  bestowed 
upon  Louis  I.  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Parma. 

This  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  lasted 
the  same  number  of  years  as  the  siege  of 
Troy,  proved  a  subject  ofgreat  exultatioa 
to  the  French  nation.  The  first  consul 
hastened  to  notify  the  joyful  event  to  the 
legislative  body,  the  tribunate,  and  the 
conservative  senate ;  and  while  he  congra- 
tulated the  French  nation  on  the  one  hand, 
he  endeavoured  to  impress  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  with  the  persuasion,  that  it  was 
the  ambition  of  England  alone  which  still 
continued  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
mankind. 
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The  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  during  the 
present  period.  So  decisive  indeed  had 
been  her  superiority  on  the  ocean,  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  not 
less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
had  been  taken  from  the  French,  eighty- 
nine  from  the  Dutch,  and  seventy-five  from 
the  Spaniards,  of  which  seventy-eight  were 
of  the  line ;  while  on  the  other  hsnd,  only 
forty-nine  had  been  captured  from  England, 
and  of  these,  three  only  were  vessels  of 
force.  In  conseauence  of  our  unrivalled 
dominion  on  this  element,  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  agitation,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  to  make  a  powerful  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  allies,  by  means  of  an 
irruption  into  the  southern  provinces  of 
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France ;  but  the  sudden  return  and  singu- 
lariy  good  fortune  of  Bonaparte  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  design.  Lord  Keith, 
however,  appeared  with  a  strong  squadron 
off  Genoa,  and  assisted  GenerS  Melas  in 
conducting  the  siege  of  that  city.  Some 
ships,  detached  by  the  vice-admiral,  in  con- 
junction with  others  sent  thither  by  the 
king  of  Naples,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
reduction  or  the  fortress  of  Savona;  smd 
when  the  imperial  commander  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  convert  the  attack  of  Genoa 
into  a  blockade,  the  British  cruisers  inter- 
cepted all  supplies,  and  actually  produced 
a  surrender  in  consequence  of  the  famine 
that  ensued. 

The  fall  of  this  fortress,  the  second  Tou- 
lon, as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  Mediterra- 
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sean,  served  to  console  the  gallant  vice- 
admiral  for  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  Lord  Keith's  flag-ehip, 
mounting  oue  hundred  and  twenty  guns, 
and  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British 
navy.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
March,  being  at  that  time  four  or  five 
leagues  off  Leghorn,  this  stupendous  vessel 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  All  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  foreign  as  well  as  English, 
put  off  to  her  relief,  and  afforded  her  every 
possible  assistance ;  but  about  eleven 
o'clock  she  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, and  suffered  in  a  moment  almost 
totel  destruction !  By  this  event  upwards 
of  six  hundred  seamen  and  marines  perish- 
ed, and  of  the  whol^crew  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped  with 
lives,  amongst  whom  was  the  admiral, 
who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  on 
shore. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  the 
western  departments  of  France  were  fre- 
((uently  menaced  bv  the  appearance  of  hos- 
tile armaments,  and  kept  m  continual  alarm 
by  partial  debarkations.  Sir  Edward  Pel- 
lew,  in  the  Impetueux,  with  a  flying  squa- 
dron, and  three  troop-ships,  made  an  attack 
^  on  Quiberon,  on  the  4th  of  June.  The 
Thames  and  Cynthia  having  cannonaded 
the  south-west  end,  and  silenced  some  bat- 
teries. Major  Ramsay  landed  with  a  small 
body  of  soldiera  and  destroyed  them  ;  but 
fort  Penthievre  proved  too  strong  to  be  re- 
duced. The  same  commander  was  al6o 
successful  in  an  attempt  upon  the  Morbihan, 
having  seized  several  sloops  and  gun-ves- 
sels, and  burned  a  national  corvette  of 
eighteen  guns,  by  means  of  a  detachment 
from  the  Queen's  regiment,  assisted  by  the 

fan-launches  under  Lieutenant  Pinfold, 
ir  John  Borlase  Warren  also  succeeded 
in  an  attack  on  a  convoy  at  anchor  near  a 
fort  within  the  Penmarks ;  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  fifteen  sail  of  merchantmen,  and 
four  armed  vessels  intended  for  their  pro- 
tection, within  the  sands  of  Boverneuf  bay. 
These  exploits,  combined  with  many  othere 
of  a  similar  nature,  were  calculated  to  an- 
noy the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  to  put 
an  actual  stop  to  their  coasting  trade ;  out 
what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  they 
intercepted  the  supplies  of  wine,  brandy, 
flour,  and  provisions,  intended  for  the  fleet 
at  Brest.  On  the  7th  of  July,  Captain  In- 
man,  of  the  Andromeda,  with  a  detachment 
of  armed  vessels  and  fire-ships,  made  an 
attack  on  four  frigates,  one  of  which  ear- 
ned a  broad  pendant,  anchored  in  Dunkirk 
roads,  and  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Dart, 
succeeded  in  ooarding  and  capturing  one 
of  them,  which  proved  to  be  La  Desiree, 
of  forty  guns,  but  the  rest  cut  their  cables 
and  took  refuge  within  the  Braak  sand. 


In  the  month  of  April,  the  island  of 
Goree,  on  the  cosst  of  Aftica,  a  place  of 
great  strength  and  importance,  SQrrendered 
to  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  com- 
manding the  Ruby  and  Melpomene  ships 
of  war,  without  the  slightest  attempt  atio- 
sistance. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  summer,  a 
secret  expedition,  on  a  large  scale,  was  fitted 
out,  which  in  no  point  of  view  realised  tko 
expectations  of  the  public. .  The  pitmaiy 
object  of  thisformidaole  armament  waa  the 
conquest  of  Belleisle ;  but  the  defence  ap» 
peared  too  strong  to  invite,  or  perhaps  to 
admit,  the  attempt ;  the  expedition  there- 
fore proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Spain*  and 

.^rrived  on  the  25\h  of  August  before  the 

theifnrarbour  of  Ferrol.  After  a  fort  of  eight 
twenty-four  pounders  had  been  sileneed  by 
the  fire  of  the  Impetueux,  Brilliant,  and 
Cynthia  ships  of  war,  a  debarkation  was 
enected  during  the  evening,  in  a  small  open- 
ing near  Cape  Prior,  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  and  the  whole 
army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-genenJ 
Sir  James  Pulteney,  reached  the  shore 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Sixteen 
field-pieces,  attended  by  seamen  from  the 
men-of-war,  to  assist  in  dragjging  the  guns, 
were  landed  at  the  same  time.  The  re- 
serve, followed  by  the  other  troops  in  suc- 
cession as  thev  gained  the  beach,  immedi- 
ately ascended  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  dislodg- 
ed a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  that  place  to  resist  their  advance. 
At  daybreak  the  following  morning,  e 
more  considerable  body  of  Spaniards  was 
forced  to  retire  by  the  Earl  of  Cavao*8 
brigade,  so  that  the  English  remained  in 
complete  possession  of  the  heights  of  Brion 
and  Balon,  which  command  the  town  oi 
Ferrol,  and  the  ships  of  war  in  its  capaciona 
harbour.  In  this  prosperous  state  of  affaire, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  army  expect- 
ed to  advance,  a  retreat  was  ordered  to  be 
effected  by  the  general,  who,  as  he  remarln 
in  his  official  despatch,  published  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  the  6th  of  September* 
**had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing 
minutely  the  situauon  of  the  place,  and  of 
forming,  from  the  reports  of  prisoners,  an 
idea  of  the  stren^h  of  the  enemy ;  when 
comparing  the  difficulties  that  presented 
themselves,  and  the  risk  attendant  on  a 
failure  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  prospect 
of  success,  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it  on  the  other,  he  came  to  the  deter- 
mination to  re-embark  the  troops,  in  order 
to  proceed  without  delay  on  the  further 
destination.^*  The  embarkation  of  the 
troops  and  artillery  was  effected,  by  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  captains  of 
the  squadron,  without  loss;  and  in  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  to 
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whom  the  command  of  the  squadron  was 
confided,  **  the  ships  and  convoy  proceeded 
io  execution  of  their  orders." 

Soon  af^r  this  failure  on  the  coast  of  Ga- 
licia,  another  Mcpedition,  equally  unsuccess- 
ful, was  directed  against  the  province  of 
Andalusia.  The  city  of  Cadiz,  now  afflict^ 
ed  with  an  epidemical  distemper,  exactly 
nmilar  to  the  plague,  was  threatened  at  the 
wme  time  with  a  visit  from  a  powerful  ar- 
mament. This  force  consisted  of  the  squa- 
dron in  the  Mediterranean,  amounting  to 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty- 
seven  frigates,  with  eighty-four  transports 
Bod  other  vessels,  making,  in  all,  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  three  sail,  and  having  on 
board  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
Having,  on  the  6th  of  October,  come  to  an- 
chor in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  Don  Thomas  de 
Morla,  the  governor,  immediately  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  British  admiral,  in  which 
be  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  arrival  of  a 
hostile  squadron  dunng  the  prevalence  of  a 
disease  which  '*  canied  off  thousands  of  vic- 
tims, and  threatened  not  to  suspend  its  ra- 
vages till  it  had  cut  off  all  those  who  had 
hiuierto  escaped." 


**  I  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  English 
people,  and  of  you  in  particular,"  adds  the  gover- 
nor, "  to  think  that  vou  would  wish  to  render  our 
eqndition  more  depforeble.  However,  if  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  your  excellency  has  received, 
yoQ  are  inclined  to  attract  the  execration  of  all 
nations,  to  cover  yourself  with  disgrace  in  the  eyes 
df  the  universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortunate,  and 
attacking  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  incapable 
of  defence ;  1  dieclare  to  you,  that  the  earrison  un- 
der my  orden,  accustomed  to  behold  death  with  a 
serene  countenance,  and  tt>  brave  dangers  neater 
than  all  the  perils  of  war,  know  how  to  exhibit  a 
resistance  that  shall  not  terminate  but  with  their 
entire  destructioiL  I  hope,"  continued  he,  **  that 
the  answer  of  your  excellency  will  inlbrm  me, 
whether  I  am  to  speak  the  language  of  consola- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  or  whether  1 
urn  to  rouse  then  Io  indignation  and  revenge." 

In  answer  to  this  interesting  letter,  a  joint 
reply  was  returned,  in  the  name  of  Sir  R. 
Abererombie  and  Lord  Keith,  in  which, 
after  expressing  a  due  compassion  for  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  city  of  Cadiz,  they 
observed. 

That  a  number  of  his  Catholic  roi\)esty's  vessels 
■re  armed,  in  order  to  join  the  naval  force  of  the 
French,  and  to  be  employed  in  prolonging  the  trou- 
biee  which  aflect  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  disturb 
nUilic  Older,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  indivi- 
duals. **  We  ha>  6,"  adaed  they, "  received  orders 
from  our  sovereign, to  use  every  effort  to  defeat  the 
prnjects  of  the  common  enemy,  by  endeavouring 
to  take  and  destroy  the  ships  of  war  which  are  in 
the  harbour  and  arsenal  of  Cadiz.  The  number 
of  trooin  intrusted  to  our  command,  leaves  but 
little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  multiply  unnecessarily  the  evils 
inse (Arable  from  war.  Should  your  excellency 
consent  to  give  up  to  us  the  vessels  armed  or  arm- 
ing in  order  to  act  against  our  king,  and  to  prolong 
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the  misfortunes  of  neighbouring  nations,  yooi 
crews  and  officers  stiall  be  set  at  Uberly,  and  our 
fleet  shall  withdraw.  Otherwise,  we  must  act  con- 
formably to  the  orden  which  have  been  given  to 
us,  and  your  excellency  caimot  attribute  to  any 
other  than  yourself,  theadditiona]  evils  which  you 
fear." 

The  brave  Spaniard  having  stigmatised 
this  proposal,  as  *^  insulting  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  but  little 
honourable  to  those  from  whom  it  proceed* 
ed;"  an  attack  now  appeared  inevitable, 
and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  effecting 
a  landing,  unoer  the  direction  of  Captain 
Cochrane,  assisted  by  Captains  Stevenson, 
Morrison,  Lamour,  and  Ascough,  but  the 
weather  proved  so  unfavourable  that  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  desist,  and  the  enterprise 
was,  in  consequence,  altogether  abandoned. 

Two  other  occurrences,  more  fortunate  in 
their  result,  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Mal- 
ta, so  unjustly  seized  by  Bonaparte  in  the 
course  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  had  now 
experienced  a  blockade  of  two  years,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  during  which  time  Gene- 
ral Vaubois,  the  French  governor,  had  been 
summoned  not  less  than  eight  different 
tiroes.  At  length,  all  hopes  of  receiving 
supplies  from  France  having  vanished,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  save  two  frigates,  La 
Diane  and  La  Justice,  in  the  harbour* 
but  the  former,  while  making  an  effort  to 
escape,  was  overtaken  and  captured,  while 
the  latter,  under  cover  of  the  night,  was 
successful  enough  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  squadron,  and  to  effect  her 
escape  to  France.  A  few  days  after  this* 
General  Vaubois  assembled  a  council  of 
war  in  the  national  palace ;  and  it  appear* 
ing  that  the  magaaines  of  provisions  had 
been  entirely  exhausted  for  more  than  a 
month ;  that  the  liquors  of  all  kinds  were 
nearly  expended ;  and  that  bread,  the  only 
food  remaining  for  the  garrison  and  the 
citizens,  must  fail  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
it  was  determined  to  capitulate,  and  on  the 
5th  of  September,  the  island  was  surren-  ^ 
dered  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
possession  of  this  island,  although  a  subject 
of  great  exultation,  became  productive  of 
much  evil ;  for  having  first  excited  the  re- 
sentment of  one  of  our  allies,  it  next  \ed  to 
the  northern  confederacy,  and  was  ultimate- 
ly made  one  of  the  most  ostensible  causes 
of  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  the 
island  of  Curasao,  in  the  West  Indies,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  colonies  of  the  Beta- 
vian  republic,  following  the  example  of 
Surinam,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  the  arms  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  upon  conditions  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  inhabitants. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  successes,  a 
storm  was  gathering  in  the  north,  which* 
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afVer  hoTering  for  some  Untie  oTer  Great 
Britain,  threatened  to  burst  on  that  country 
and  involye  it  in  ruin.  No  sooner  had  the 
Emperor  of  Rasaaa  received  information  of 
the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  British  navy, 
than  he  applied  to  the  minister  of  Great 
Britain  tc  obtain  possesMon  of  the  island, 
in  conformity  with  an  agrreement  made  in 
the  year  1798.  But  by  this  time  the  con* 
Juct  of  the  northern  courts  bej^an  to  rouse 
Uie  jealousy  of  England,  and  Paul  Petro- 
witz  himself  had  given  umbrage  to  the 
only  power  which  could  have  gratified  the 
first  wish  of  his  heart,  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  grand-mastership  of  Malta,  and  the 
command  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  contest  against 
the  republic  of  France,  Great  Britain  bad 
enjoyed  the  open  or  secret  approbation  of 
every  neighbouring  court;  but  the  scene 
was  now  changed,  and  that  country  which 
had  commencM  the  war  with  all  the  states 
of  Europe  as  her  allies,  now  beheld  the 
majority  of  them  leagued  against  her  naval 
ascendancy,  and  intent  upon  the  reduction 
of  her  power.  The  maritime  states  com- 
plained that  their  neutrality  was  no  longer 
respected,  that  their  shores  and  harbours 
were  violated  by  the  British  cruisers,  and 
that  even  their  men-of-war  were  not  pei^ 
mitted  to  afford  protection  to  the  convoys 
intrusted  to  their  charge.  They  urged  at 
the  same  time  the  procrastination,  delays, 
and  expenses,  incident  to  the  English  court 
of  admiralty,  and  resolved  to  recur  to  deci- 
sive measures  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
redress. 

Sweden  deemed  herself  greatly  injured 
on  a  variety  of  occasions,  but  more  particu- 
larly by  the  detention  and  condenmation  of 
several  merchantmen  bound  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, under  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
war ;  carrying  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  deals,  and 
iron,  supposedto  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal, 
and  which,  af^r  some  resistance,  were 
seized  in  the  British  channel,  by  Commo- 
dore Lauford,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1798, 
and  brought  into  a  British  port  She  also 
complained  that  one  of  her  merchantmen, 
without  a  cargo,  had  been  seized  by  an 
English  squadron,  and  employed  in  a  hos- 
tile enterprise  against  two  Spanish  frigates 
in  the  bay  of  Barcelona,  by  which  strata- 
gem they  had  both  been  captured.* 


*  After  loroe  delay,  sach  of  the  vesBolt  in  the 
Swedish  convoy  m  were  bound  for  Portugal, 
were  permitted  to  repair  thither ;  and  Sir  William 
Scott,  the  jud^fe  of  the  Britiih  admiralty  court, 
at  lengtli  decided  in  the  cose  of  the  Maria,  the 
condemnation  of  which  veflseUas  well  as  the  car- 
fo,  was  followed  by  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
M>nvoy.  Upon  this  occasion  the  judge  averted ; 
1.  l*hat  the  right  of  visiting  and  of  nearching 
merchantnieo  upon  the  high  aeas,  whatever  be 
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Denmark  was  equally  load  in  the  enu- 
meration of  her  grievances.  She  aaaened 
that  a  number  of  her  vessels  ba4  b«ea 
seized  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  and 
carried  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  ai* 
though  no  species  of  contraband  prc^ierty 
wbatsoever  had  been  fonnd  on  board. 

An  event  oooorred  soon  afterwards,  that 
occasioned  much  perplexity,  and  wss  pro* 
dnctive  of  tbe  most  unpleasant  eoiiae> 
quencee.  Although  the  armed  vessels  of 
two  of  the  northern  powers  had  protested 
against  a  search,  and  one  of  them  had  ae- 
tually  recurred  to  small-enBS,  yet  notbing 
in  the  shape  of  a  regular  engagement  had 
jet  taken  place.  This,  however,  ooeaned 
in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  for  the  cap* 
tain  of  the  Danish  ship  of  war,  the  Freya, 
having  refused  to  permit  the  vessels  irader 
his  protection  to  be  examined  by  an  Engw 
lish  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
although  he  freely  ofiered  to  exhibit  all 
their  papers  for  inspection,  an  action  imme- 
diately ensued,  and  afler  having  two  men 
killed  and  five  wounded,  the  Dane  straok 
his  colours,  and  was  carried  with  his  con- 
voy into  the  Downs. 

As  a  rupture  was  apprehended  on  this 
occasion,  the  English  ministry  were  natu- 
rally alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Lord  Whit- 
worth  was  accordingly  sent  to  Copenha- 
gen, in  the  character  of  plenipotentiary; 
while  bis  mission  was  supported,  and  his 
arguments  enforced,  hj  means  of  a  strong 
squadron,  consisting  of'^nine  sail  of  the  line, 
four  bomb-vessels,  and  five  gun-boats,  un- 
der Admiral  Dickson,  which  entered  the 
sonnd,  and  anchored  in  Elsineur  Roads. 
Af\er  a  considerable  time  spent  in  discus- 
sion, a  temporary  adjustment  took  place  on 
the  39th  of  August,  in  virtue  of  which  tbe 
Danish  frigate  with  the  convoy  was  to  be 
released;  and  the  former  ** repaired  in  a 
port  of  his  Britannic  majestj^,  according  to 
the  usage  followed  among  friendly  and  al- 
lied powers ;"  but  the  decision  respecting 
the  nght  of  visiting  merchantmen  under 
convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  was  postponed. 

So  indecisive  and  inadequate  did  this 
negotiation  prove,  that  in  a  few  months  the 
northern  powers  entered  into  an  associatioo 
for  their  mutual  protection,  and  actually  re 
vived  a  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  which 
had  originated  with   Russia  towards  the 


the  ships,  cargoes,  or  destination,  is  an  inoootests- 
ble  right  of  the  lawfuIty-commisBMHied  cruieenoT 
a  belugerent  nation.  2.  That  the  authority  of  tbe 
sovereign  of  the  neutral  country  beins  intprpoMd 
in  any  manner  of  mere  force,  cannot  legally  vary 
the  rights  of  a  lawfully-comroiMioned  belligerpat 
cruiser.  And,  3.  That  the  penalty  for  the  coiiM- 
vention  of  this  right  is  the  confscatioo  of  the  pro- 
perty so  withheld  from  visitation  and  search 
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cloae  of  the  Amerioan  war.  The  Emperor 
of  Roseia,  who  had  laid  an  embargo  for  a 
few  weeks  on  all  the  ships  and  property  of 
fiaglish  sabjects  within  his  dominions,  in 
eonseqaence  of  the  oaptare  of  the  Freya, 
was  the  first  to  invite  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia  to  adopt  this  measure.  In 
oooeequenceof  this  inTitation,  the  Kinff  of 
Sweden  entered  into  a  treaty  on  the  16th  of 
Deeember  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  which 
they  laid  down  certain  principles  for  the  ex- 
tansioo  and  security  of  commerce.  Bv 
these  new  regulations,  it  was  maintained, 
that  any  neutral  ship  might  freely  navigate 
on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
ftod  that  every  thing  but  what  is  expressly 
coatraband  shall  be  free.  The  description 
of  a  blockaded  harbour  is  in  this  treaty 
limited  and  defined ;  the  declaration  of  the 
officers  commanding  ships  of  war  convey- 
ing  tneiehandise,  respecting  their  cargoes, 
ia  deemed  sufficient ;  no  search  is  to  be  al- 
lowed ;  and  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  two 
countries,  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to 
equip  and  provide  squadrons.  The  Kings 
of  Prussia  and  Denmark  soon  acceded  to 
this  confederacy,  and  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia carried  his  resentment  still  farther,  by 
once  more  laying  an  embargo  on  all  the 
ships  in  his  ports;  he  also  issued  orders  to 
bum  those  detained  in  the  harbour  of  Nar^ 
Ta,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  two  ves- 
sels in  contravention  of  his  commands,  and 
treated  the  crews  with  uncommon  hareh- 
ness  and  severity.  These  proceedings  were 
immediately  connected  with  the  grand-mas- 
tership of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  the  court  ffazette  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  it  waa  distinctly  declared,  that  the 
seqnestration  on  British  property  should  not 
be  taken  off  until  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
vention concluded  in  the  year  1798  were 
punctoalljr  fulfilled. 

In  addition  to  this  disastrous  intelligence, 
it  was  feared  that  Russia  was  about  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  France,  while  Portugal, 
the  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain,  was  threat- 
eued  with  subjugation ;  so  that  the  prospect 
of  public  affaire  became  gloomy  in  the  ex^ 
treme ;  but  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the 
scene  soon  changed,  the  storm  was  dissi- 
pated, and  England,  by  the  vigour  of  her  an- 
cient institutions,  her  wealth,  her  valour, 
and  a  variety  of  fortunate  incidents,  at 
length  acuuired  her  former  ascendency. 

The  military  history  of  France  during  the 
present  year,  has  already  been  recorded,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  consular  government  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  authority  yet  remains 
to  be  narrated.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
grand  and  primary  object  of  those  who 
were  concerned  in  framing  the  new  consti- 
tution of  France,  to  establish  an  executive 
power  in  the  nation  which  should  possess 


sufficient  energy  to  pervade  every  part  of 
the  state,  and  to  rule  with  a  firm  and  steady 
hand  that  discordant  mass  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  the  French 
republic.  But  notwithstanding  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  new  conatitution  by  an  immense 
majori^  of  the  French  citiiens,  the  goven- 
ment  of  Bonaparte  was  expoeed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  Texy  formidable  enemies ;  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  which,  nothing  less  than  the« 
magnitude  of  the  power  which  he  possessed 
could  have  protected  him. 

At  this  time,  a  self-appointed  committee 
of  royalists  existed  in  Paris,  styling  them- 
selves  a  committee  of  counter-revolution 
(the  Chevalier  de  Coi^y  being  the  chief) ; 
this  assembly  maintained  a  rsgular  corres« 
pondenee  with  a  similar  committee  in  Lon« 
don,  over  which  the  Count  d*Artois  presided 
in  person  :  and  so  confident  had  they  b^ 
come  of  success,  that  an  overture  was 
made  by  the  Parisian  committee  to  Talley- 
rand, the  firat  minister  of  the  consular  go> 
vemment,  and  through  him  to  Bonaparte 
himself,  for  the  restoration  cf  the  Bourbons. 
This  imprudeatand  dangerous  communica- 
tion led  to  the  arrest  of  the  chevalier  and 
his  colleagues,  and  to  the  seizure  of  all 
their  papere.  The  lives  of  the  conspiratora 
were  however  snared,  in  consideration  of 
the  ample  avowsis  made  by  them  of  their 
plans,  and  the  unreserved  denunciation  of 
their  associates,  of  whom  General  Pichegra 
was  oae  of  the  chief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  factions  of  the 
Jacobins,  alUiough  less  openly  hostile,  were 
regarded  as  stiu  more  dangerous  adveraa- 
ries  than  the  loyalists  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment; because  more  profound  in  their 
designs,  and  more  darinjg;  and  desperate  in 
the  means  of  accomplishing  them.  It  seem- 
ed, indeed,  extraordinary  that  a  systematic 
concert  should  prevail  between  the  two  op- 
posite factions ;  but  they  had  both  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  was  the  subveraion  of  the  ex- 
isting government.  The  first  consul,  ap- 
parently little  affected  by  these  intrigues 
and  combinations,  continued  to  afford  eveiy 
facility  to  the  return  of  the  emigrants  to 
France,  and  during  the  flret  year  of  the 
consulate,  these  unfortunate  refugees  repair- 
ed in  vast  crowds  to  their  native  country. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  an  event 
occurred  which  gave  a  new  and  unfavoura- 
ble bias  to  the  political  system. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Decembeft 
as  the  firat  consurwas  going  in  his  carriage 
from  the  Tuilleries  to  the  opera,  he  passed 
through  the  Rue  Vicaise,  a  narrow  street, 
in  which  stood  a  car  of  uncommon  con- 
struction, containing  a  barrel  filled  with 
combustibles,  and  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  almost  to  obstruct  the  way.  The 
coachman  drove  with  rapidity ;  but  scarce- 
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\j  had  he  passed  the  car  an  instant^  when 
it  blew  ap  with  a  dreadful  explosion ;  kill- 
ed some,  wounded  others,  and  shattered 
the  adjoiningr  buildinn  to  their  founda- 
tion. The  velocity  wiUi  which  the  carriage 
mored,  and  the  address  displa^red  by  the 
coachman  in  passing  this  yehicle,  saved 
the  first  consul,  against  whose  life  this  tn- 
femal  madune  was  no  doubt  sdely  direct- 
,ed.  Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
M.  Fouche,  the  minister  of  police,  several 
of  the  assassins  concerned  in  this  murder- 
ous plot,  framed,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  com- 
bination of  royalists  and  jacobins,  were 
discovered  and  broushtto  public  execution. 
But  the  attempt  made  a  deep  and  indelible 
impression  upon  the  miud  of  Bonaparte, 
whose  character  from  this  moment  acquired 
an  adventitious  tincture  of  suspicion  and 
severity. 

The  state  of  the  important  island  of  St. 
Domingo  excited,  at  Uiis  crisis,  consider- 
able anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the  firat  consul. 
That  great  colony -had  been  for  some  time 
oast  entirely  under  the  power  of  Uie  cele- 
oreted  negro  cliief  Toussatnt  Lonverture, 


who  had  displayed  extraordinary  ability  in 
conducting  tne  affaira  of  govemmeot.  Do- 
mestic slavery,  so  repugnant  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  was  wholly  aboliahtMi,  and 
it  appeared,  by  practical  demonstration,  that 
even  in  the  West  Indies,  the  abaolote  do* 
minion  of  the  few  over  the  many  was  nol 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  civil  aoeieiy. 
Amongst  the  misoeUaneoos  ereata  of 
the  present  year,  the  election  of  a  8nooe»» 
sor  to  Pope  Pins  VI.  must  be  recorded. 
The  conclave  aat  till  the  month  of  Marsh, 
1 800,  when  the  choice  of  the  sacred  college 
fell  upon  Cardinal  Chairemonte,  Bidiop 
of  ^rivoli,  who  took  the  name  of  Pins  Vll 
The  new  pope,  who  was  accounted  a  naa 
of  intelligence,  moderation,  and  dinoretioo, 
was  of  tne  order  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
had  been  raised  auccessively  to  the  digaity 
of  abbot,  bishop,  and  cardinal.  In  a  few 
weeks  after  his  elevation,  preparatioo  hav^ 
ing  been  made  for  his  receptioa,  he  aat 
out  for  his  own  dominions,  and  oo  his 
arrival,  at  Rome,  on  the  9th  of  July,  tlia 
city  was  illuminated,  and  his  holiness  was 
received  with  every  demonstratioo  of  joy. 


CHAPTER  XVIU. 

Poimre  of  public  Aflun  at  the  Cbmmenoement  of  1801— Public  DirtrBw  Mearowt  resorted  to  for  ib 
Alleviation— PomilaticMi— Meeting  of  the  fint  Imperial  Parliament— The  Right  of  Search  (note)— D»> 
bstee  on  the  Addre«— Embargo  on  the  Vesels  ofKoiBia,  Sweden  and  Denmark— Change  of  Minietry 
— It*  oetensible  Caoie— Coionation  Oath  (nole)— Suipeneion  of  the  royal  Funciionft— Completian  of  the 
minifterial  Arrangements— Hostile  Conduct  of  Denmark  and  Prassia— British  Fleet  sails  fi>r  the  Bal- 
tic—Passes the  Sound— Battle  of  Copenhagen— Dejpartnre  of  the  British  Fleet  for  Cariscrona— Death 
and  C^hiracter  of  the  Emperor  Paul — Ascension  or  Alexander  I.— Dinolution  of  the  Northern  Coii- 
federacv— Invasion  of  Portugal  by  Spain— By  France— Humiliating  Treaty  made  with  France  bf 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 


Thc  commencement  of  the  year  1801 
presented  to  Great  Britain  the  most  gjloomy 
prosfMcts.  A  scarcity,  produced  in  the 
firat  instance  by  adverse  seasons,  and  ag- 
gravated in  a  hi^h  degree  by  the  waste  of 
war,  produced  misery  and  discontent  among 
tiie  lower  classes  of  the  community ;  while, 
tiie  burden  of  the  taxes  was  felt  by  all, 
and  one  of  them  in  particular  was  consider- 
ed as  peculiarly  inequitable  in  its  principle 
and  inquisitorial  in  its  operation.*  In  ad- 
dition to  these  inauspicious  circumstances, 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  by  intimidating  Aus- 
tria, as  well  as  the  courts  attached  to  her 
interest,  had  left  England  without  a  aingle 
efficient  ally ;  and  she  was  now  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  counteracting  those  convul- 
sive and  concentrated  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  hitherto  proved  less  terrible  by 
division.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
appeared  mora  formidable  than  at  this  mo- 

*  The  income  tax. 


ment ;  the  treaty  of  Luneville  had  disarmed 
the  resentment  of  the  only  state  capable  of 
coping  with  her  in  a  military  contest,  and 
the  northern  confederacy,  which  had  now 
nearly  attained  to  its  maturity,  seemed  en- 
tirely directed  against  the  naval  ascenden- 
cy and  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  British 
parliament  assembled  for  the  last  time,  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1800.  Before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  the  increased  price 
of  provisions  had  been  productive  of  a  de- 
cree of  public  distress  unequalled  ainoe  the 
dreadful  famine  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  crop  of  1800,  like 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  gene- 
rally deficient  in  every  country  in  Enrope. 
The  scarcity,  which  was  great  and  deplo- 
rable, bore  every  symptom  of  long  contiao- 
ance ;  and  rumours  or  monopoly  and  fure- 
stalling  increased  the  feeling  of  the  evil, 
by  imparting  to  it  the  aspect  of  injustioe, 
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imther  than  of  misfortime.  Bat  it  may  be 
fairly  disputed  whether  monopoly  had  any 
fiart  in  aggrrayatingr  the  existing  scarcity, 
and  it  became  clear  that  no  alleviation  of 
the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  legislative 
and  jodiciai  invectives  which  were  uttered 
against  these  invisible  agents.  During 
tbra  scarcity,  the  sober  and  industrious 
classes  of  the  labouring  poor  sustained 
their  hardships  with  laudable  patience ; 
and  though  there  were  some  riots  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
no  general  ebullition  burst  forth  that  re- 
quired to  be  suppressed  by  bloodshed. 

To  alleviate  the  public  distress,  the  dan- 
gfrons  measure  of  a  maximum  was,  on  the 
sih  of  December,  brought  forward  in  parlia- 
ment by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  highest  value  of  wheat  at 
ten  shillings  per  bushel,  although  the  ao- 
toal  price  was  at  that  time  more  than  twenty. 
Bat  the  false  and  mischievous  notion  of  an 
artificial  scarcity,  upon  which  this  propo- 
sal proceeded,  was  exploded  by  the  calm 
wisoom  of  parliament,  and  the  motion  it- 
self was  rejected  with  marked  disapproba- 
tion. Instead  of  compulsory  means,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  security  of  property, 
and  the  free  spirit  of  the  Bntish  constitu- 


tion, the  legislature  confined  its  efforts  to 
suggesting  expedients  for  diminishing  the 
consumption,  and  encouraging  the  foreign 
supply.  High  bounties  were  granted  on 
importation ;  the  baking  of  mixed  and  infe- 
rior flour  was  enforced  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain 
was  prohibited.  These  were  in  general 
the  enactments  or  exhortations  of  the  legis- 
lature at  this  crisis  of  general  privation, 
durinflr  which,  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  community,  the  hand 
of  charity  was  more  liberally  opened,  than 
at  any  other  period  which  the  history  of 
human  suffering  has  to  record. 

Among  other  causes  of  dearth,  the  great 
increase  of  the  national  Dopnlation  was  re- 
peatedly mentioned  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Abbot,  for  ascertaining  the 
population  of  Great  Britain,  which  passed 
into  a  law ;  and  upon  an  actual  enumeration 
of  the  people,  it  appeared,  to  the  general 
surprise,  that  they  amounted  to  nearly  ele- 
ven millions— a  result  exceeding  the  high- 
est previous  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  affffregate  population  of  Great 
Britain  ana  Ireland  amounted  at  this  pe- 
riod to  sixteen  millions. 


GENERAL  ABSTRACT, 
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Hie  discussion  of  the  late  negotiations, 
which  occupied  a  part  of  this  short,  but  in- 
tegral session  of  parliament,  produced  no 
debates  of  importance;  and  the  supplies 
heing  granted,  parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  by  his  majesty, 
fn  person.  His  majesty,  before  he  retired, 
ordered  the  chancellor  to  read  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  that  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  expiring  parliament  should 
be  members  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of 
Uie  pariiament  of  the  united  kingdom. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  a  royal  de- 
claration was  issued  concerning  the  style 

31» 


and  titles  appertaining  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  also  to 
the  ensigns  armorial,  flags,  and  banners 
thereof.  In  the  new  heraldic  arrangements 
the  Jleurt  de  He  were  wisely  and  seasonably 
omitted,  the  title  of  King  of  France  was 
expunged  ;  and  the  royal  dignity  was  in  fu- 
ture to  be  expressed  in  the  Latin  tongue  by 
these  words :  **  Gxoaoius  Tertius,  Det 
GratiOj  Britanniarum  JRex,  Fidei  ikfen^ 
aor^^ — and  in  the  vernacular  languafffr^ 
**  GxoRGK  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.** 
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On  the  same  day*  the  •great  seal  of  Britain 
was  delivered  up  aod  defaced,  and  a  new 
.seal  for  the  empire  was  ffiven  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  A  new  standard,  also,  com- 
.bining  the  three  crosses  of  St.  George,  St. 
^ndcew,  and  St.  Patrick,  was  hoisted, 
amidst  the  discharge  of  artillery,  in  each  of 
the  three  capitals  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  new  year,  thus  rendered 
peculiarly  memorable,  was  ushered  in  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  assembled  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, and  proceeded  to  elect  a  speaker, 
when  Mr.  llenry  Addington«  who  had  so 
long  and  so  ably  filled  the  chair  of  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  was  again  placed,  by 
the  universal  suffrage^  in  that  elevated  situ- 
ation. On  the  2d  of  February,  the  king 
repaired  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  he  congratulated  the 
senate  on  the  union  which  had  been  so  hap- 
pily effected.  The  other  topics  of  the 
speech  embraced  only  painful  and  portent- 
ous occurences  :— 

**Thi9  unfortunate  conne  of  eventi  on  the  con- 
tinent," raid  the  king,  **  and  the  ooniequencee 
which  muet  be  expected  to  remit  from  them,  can- 
not fail  to  be  matter  of  anxiety  and  concero  to  all 
who  have  a  just  feelins  for  thesecurity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Europe.  Your  astoniahnent,  aa  well 
as  your  regret,  must  be  excited  by  the  conduct  of 
those  powers,  whose  attention  atauch  a  period  ap- 
pears to  be  more  engaged  in  endeavours  to  weak- 
en the  naval  force  of  the  British  empire,  which  has 
hitherto  opposed  so  powerful  an  obstacle  to  the  in- 
ordinate ambition  of  France,  than  m  concerting  the 
meons  of  mutual  defence  against  the  common  and 
increofung  danger.  The  representations  which  I 
directed  to  be  made  to  the  court  of  St.  Petenburgh, 
in  consequence  of  the  outrages  committed  a^iainst 
the  ships,  propertv,  and  persona  of  my  suQects, 
have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  disrespect ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  which  I  complained  have  been 
aggravated  by  subsequent  acts  of  injustice  and 
violence.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  conven- 
tion has  been  concluded  bv  that  court  with  those 
of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen;  the  object  of 
which,  as  avowed  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  is  to  renew  their  former  engagements  for 
establishing  by  force  a  new  code  ofmaritime  laws, 
inconsistent  with  the  rights,  and  hostile  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country.  In  this  situation,.  I  could 
not  hesitate  as  to  the  conduct  it  became  me  to  pur- 
sue. I  have  taken  the  earliest  measures  to  repel 
the  aggressions  of  this  hostile  oonfoderacy,  and  to 
support  thoae  principles  which  are  essential  to  the 
uaimenanoe  oC  our  naval  strength,  grounded  on 
the  system  of  public  law  so  long  established  and 
recognised  in  Europe."* 

*  Right  op  Search.  The  oueation  gtated* — ^It  is 
laid  down  as  a  principle  in  the  British  courts  of 
admiralty,  ''That  the  right  of  visiting  and  of 
■earching  merchantmen  upon  the  high  seas,  what^ 
ever  be  the  ships,  cargoes,  or  destination,  is  an  in- 
contestable right  of  the  lawfully  oommiasioned 
cruisers  of  a  belligerent  iiation."t 

tSee  Sir  William  Soott*s  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Mario,  page  368. 


The  debates  on  the  address  were  animated 
and  interesting.  In  the  peers.  Earl  Fits- 
William,  who  had  hitherto  contended  stve- 
nuously  for  the  contintiance  of  the  war,  asd 


The  onnn  ot  this  claim  it  very  anoei 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  tke  free 


ancient.  About 
■tatee  ef 

Italy,  then  possessing  nearly  the  excliiaive  ram- 
merce  of  the  south  oT  Europe,  in  oonjunctkm  with 
other  cities  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  pramulgabrd 
a  maritime  code,  known  by  the  name  of  IZ  amaaUto 
del  Mare,  which  immediately  attained  to  hiah  re- 
putation, and  was  almost  universally  reouraed  as 
the  maritime  law  of  Europe.  By  an  article  of  this 
fomous  constitution,  it  was  enacted,  that  a  neutral 
cargo  should  be  safe  on  board  enemies*  ships;  but 
that  an  enemy's  property  found  on  board  a  neonal 
vessel  should  be  oooridered  as  iavrful  prise— the 
captor  payiiiff  the  amount  of  the  freight  to  the  ship 
owner,  and  the  right  ofconiiBcation  evidently  im- 
plied the  right  ofsearch,  and  was  indeed  altogether 
null  without  it.  For  several  centuries,  this  was  ^ 
acknowledged  basis  of  maritime  juriapnidenoe  oi 
all  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Eoiope ;  bat 
in  process  of  time,  Holhmd,  gaining  the  ascendancy 
in  the  commercial  worid.  and  being  deeply  iniereet- 
ed  in  the  (]uestion,  hermerchantp  having  encroased 
the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  endeavoured  to  ce- 
tablish  the  opposite  principle,  that  firee  boitoos 
make  free  gooos;  or.  as  it  was  then  technically  ex- 
pressed— "  Le  pavilion  neuter  eouver  la  marcham' 
diae,'*  raving  always  the  goods  amlrebattde  de 
guerre.  And  the  Dutch  government  so  lar  succeed- 
ed in  their  attefflpt,as  to  obtain  from  France  thb 
ooncession  in  their  favour  in  the  commercial  trea^ 
concluded  in  1662;  and  from  England  in  that  or 
1668,  renewed  in  1674. 

The  northern  powecs>  who  had  never  Ncogniaed 
the  authority  of  the  Italian  code,  iunated  on  vari- 
ous occasions  with  great  energy  upon  the  right  ef 
neutrality:  and  during  the  seven  yeara*  war,  the 
Danish  counsellor  Huraier,  who  was  much  employ- 
ed in  the  di/licult  negotiations  which  took  place 
on  the  sulgect  with  the  beUigersnt  powers,  nib- 
lished  a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  rights  or  the 
neutral  flag,  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded 
by  those  nations  as  decisive  of  the  question,  so  for 
as  relates  to  the  exemption  from  search  ctaimed  by 
those  veaseb  which  are  under  the  motection  of  a 
regular  and  authorixed  convoy.  England,  from 
the  rapid  increase  of  her  naval  and  commercial 
power,  was,  beyond  any  other  nation,  interested 
m  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution ;  but  in  the 
war  which  commenced  in  1775,  aenerally  aiyled 
the  American  war,  the  Empress  M  Russia,  wnoae 
influence  in  the  north  of  Europe  was  unbounded, 
revived  a  project,  of  which  the  primary  author 
was  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  <»i«wiT«hing 
and  securing,  by  the  intervention  of  an  armed 
force,  the  rights  of  neutral  poweia.  This  deeigo 
was  carried  into  efiect  by  the  ftmoua  conveniioB 
of  nentralii^,  concluded  at  St  Petenburgh  in  liBOt 
to  which  Russia,  Derunark,  Sweden.  Pnissia,  and 
Naples,  became  parties;  France.  Spain.  Holland, 
Austria,  Portn^l.  Venice,  and  l^ncany,  fonnally 
expressed  their  approbation  of  this  treaty;  ana 
Great  Britain  herself  yielded  in  ailence  to  the  ne- 
cessity. 

To  re-establish  this  system  or  armed  neutrality 
the  courts  of  Russia  and  Sweden  now  entersd 
into  a  convention,  which  was  duly  executed  br 
those  powers  at  St.  Peteraburah  on  the  16(h  oc 
December,  1800,  and  to  which  Denmark  and  Pru» 
sia  subsequently  became  parties.  In  this  treaty, 
it  is  declared,  that  the  high  contrectiiiff  powen 
shall  strictly  prohibit  the  eiportation  of  lOl  ooolra- 
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the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  frankly  ac- 
knowledged **that  the  contest  was  hope- 
less ;**  he  however  insisted  on  the  propriety 
**  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  failure, 
when  such  large  and  almost  unbounded 
powers  had  been  intrusted  to  ministers,  and 
when  they  had  had  the  whole  of  Europe  to 
assist  in  the  common  cause ;  it  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  be  informed,  why,  instead  of  suc- 
ceeding affaiast  an  ancient  enemy,  they  had 
at  once  plunged  the  nation  into  a  contest 
with  her  allies !"  He  added,  **  that  the  new 
conflict  in  which  we  were  about  to  engage, 
was,  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
eoocemed,  one  of  our  own  seeking,  as  we 
had  it  now  in  our  power  to  suspend  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  relative  to  the  neutral 
code,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1780,  when 
this  country  was  in  a  less  difficult  situation 
tiian  at  present." 

The  Earl  of  Fife,  a  nobleman  little  ac- 
customed to  speak  in  public,  made  a  deep 
impression  botli  on  the  tiouse  and  the  nation 
in  this  debate.  He  professed  he  had  no 
deeire  either  to  give  offence  to  his  majesty's 
ministers,  or  to  court  the  approbation  of 
Uiose  who  opposed  them;  neither  would  he 
inquire  whether  the  contest  on  our  part  was 
net  or  unjust,  necessary  or  unnecessary, 
at  be  would  frankly  declare  that  no  war 
was  ever  worse  conducted.  After  remark- 
ing that  he  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  seen  and 
been  intimate  with  all  the  diflferent  parties, 
from  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  his  lordship  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  In  this  horrid  contest,  our  blood 
and  treasure  have  been  spent  in  the  extrava- 
gant folly  of  secret  expeditions;  grievous 
and  heavy  taxes  have  been  laid  upon  the 
people,  and  wasted  in  expensive  embassies, 
and  in  subsidizing  proud,  treacherous,  and 
useless  foreign  princes,  who  would  have  act^ 
ed  much  better  tor  themselves,  had  we  saved 
our  money  and  taken  no  concern  with  them. 

band  merchandise  whatever ;  that  when  a  mer- 
ehant<«hip  is  not  under  convoy,  the  captain  shall 
DOC  oppose  the  seerching  of  his  vessel  by  a  ship  of 
war  or  privateer  of  a  belligerent ;  but  Uiat  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  merchant  vessel  or  vesseb  of 
the  contracting  powers  are  protected  by  convoy, 
die  *«  declaration  of  the  officers  who  shall  command 
the  ship  of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  neutral 
state,  which  shall  be  convoying  one  or  more  mer- 
chant-ehips,  *  that  the  convoy  has  no  contraband 
goods  on  board,' shall  be  sufficient;  and  that  no 
aearch  of  his  ship,  or  the  other  ships  of  his  convoy, 
shall  be  permitted.*'  In  support  of  these  chiinis, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality  engag- 
ed to  equip  a  number  of  ships  of  war  and  irigates, 
and  pledged  themselves,  in  case  the  merchant' 
ships  of  their  subjects  should  be  illegally  searched, 
seized,  or  detained,  in  contravention  of  the  articles 
of  this  treaty,  to  have  recourse  to  reprisals  against 
such  power  as  should  refuse  to  do  them  justice ; 
and  endeavour,  l^  every  possible  means,  to  give 
effect  to  such  repiwals. 


I  do  not  mean  to  condole  on  our  present 
state  in  having  no  such  friends — ^I  only  wish 
we  had  always  been  in  that  situation.  I 
lament  our  present  scarcity,"  added  the  earl, 
**  but  great  as  our  demerits  are,  it  comes  not 
from  the  Almighty,  but  from  the  effects  of 
this  ill-conducted  struggle.  What  have 
we  gained  by  oar  boasted  conquests  1    If  a 

f  roper  regulation  for  commerce  were  made, 
wish  they  were  all  sold,  and  the  money 
arising  from  them  applied  to  liquidate  the 
national  debt,  and  release  the  people  from 
those  taxes  which  bear  hard  on  the  rich  and 
on  the  poor ;  on  their  income,  their  industry, 
and,  wnat  is  worse,  upon  their  liberty.*' 

Lord  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
fended the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  and 
maintained  that  the  claim  of  searching  neu- 
tral vessels  originated  in  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  rights  of  nature,  and  that  the  asser- 
tion of  this  right  constituted  the  foundation 
of  her  commerce  and  her  wealth,  and  was 
the  bulwark  of  the  naval  and  military  gloiy 
of  Great  Britain. 

Earl  Spencer  contended,  that  whenevei 
an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  con 
duct  of  ministers,  it  would  redound  to  theii 
honour,  but  this  was  not  a  period  for  invea 
tigation,  but  for  action.  As  to  the  new 
contest  which  awaited  us,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  avoided ;  and  we  retained  strength 
and  ability  enou^  to  conduct  it  to  a  happr 
issue.  On  a  division  of  the  house,  the  ad- 
dress was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
three  to  seventeen  voices. 

In  the  commons,  Dr.  Lawrence,  a  doctoi 
of  civil  law,  accustomed  to  practise  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  maintained,  that  forbear^ 
ance  was  at  present  the  best  policy,  and 
that  it  had  been  followed  in  times  far  less 
critical,  by  tlie  magnanimous  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  searclflng  neutral  ships,  as  well  as  t>y 
Charles  U.  and  the  administration  of  1780* 
He  observed  that  the  convention  of  St.  Pe- 
tersbur^h,  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
complaint,  embraced  mree  points ;  by  the 
first  of  which,  free  bottoms  made  free  ^oods ; 
the  second  conceded  the  claim  to  detain  coa- 
traband  commodities,  and  the  third  respect- 
ed the  nature  of  blockade.  He  remarked 
that  on  the  two  first  points  various  decisions 
had  been  pronounced,  particnlarly  in  the 
West  Indies,  calculated  in  a  high  degree  to 
provoke  and  irritate  the  northern  powera ; 
and  he  concluded  by  animadverting  on  the  ' 
rashness  of  those  ministers  who,  after  com- 
of  the  arrest  of  British  vessels 


y  Russia,  had  committed  an  act  equally 
violent  as  to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  repelling  a  variety  of  ob- 
jections, insisted,  **  that  our  very  existence 
as  a  nation  depended  on  our  possessing  and 
exercising  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
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▼esselSf**  and  he  lamented  that  any  mem- 
ber of  that  house  **  should  hare  began  to 
donbt,  only  when  our  enemies  were  ready 
to  begin  to  combat;**  he  maintained  that 
our  claims  on  the  present  occasion  arose  not 
only  out  of  positive  treaties,  but  out  of  the 
law  of  nations :  and  he  asked,  **  if  we  were 
to  permit  the  navy  of  oar  enemy  to  be  sup- 
plied and  recruited  1  to  suffer  blockaded  ports 
to  be  furnished  with  stores  and  provisions  ! 
and  allow  neutral  nations,  by  hoisting  a  flag 
on  a  sloop  or  a  fishing-boat,  to  convey  the 
treasures  of  South  America  to  Spain,  or  the 
naval  stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  to  Tou- 
lon.*' After  a  number  of  animated  speeches 
on  the  same  subject,  the  house  divided, 
when  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  ministers 
was  two  hundred  and  forty-five  to  sixty- 
three.  "^ 

The  minister,  secure  in  his  majorities, 
determined  from  the  first,  |ither  to  overawe 
or  to  dispel  the  northern  confederacy.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  order  in  council  was  issued, 
dated  the  14th  of  January,  imposing  an  em- 
bargo on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
the  court  of  Berlin,  although  a  party  ic>  the 
league,  was  treated  upon  this  and  every 
other  occasion  with  peculiar  deference  and 
Tespect.  Preparations  were  also  made  to 
send  a  fleet  into  the  Sound,  and  to  hazard 
all  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  a  war, 
which  threatened  to  ezelnde  the  British  flag 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  and  her 
commerce  from  the  shores  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Ems,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Weser. 

Nor  were  the  northern  powers  inattentive 
to  their  own  immediate  safety :  the  most 
active  preparations  had  for  some  time  past 
taken  place,  in  all  the  ports  of  Russia,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark.  Their  combined  navy, 
if  fitted  out  by  a  simultaneous  movement, 
would  have  amounted  to  nearly  eighty  sail 
of  the  line ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
numerous  gun-boats  and  floating  batteries 
which  they  either  possessed  already,  or 
could  have  easily  constructed,  might  have 
rendered  their  narrow  seas  and  difficult 
coasts  impervious  to  the  vengeance  of  an 
enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  a 
'  change  took  place  in  the  British  cabinet. 
The  union  of  the  two  islands  was,  not  with- 
out reason,  re^rded  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the 
transaction  which  reflected  the  greatest  lus- 
tre upon  his  administration ;  and  although 
he  had  uniformly  opposed  the  claim  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  during  the  existence  of 
the  separate  legislature  of  Ireland,  he  had, 
It  was  understood,  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
favourite  object,  given,  in  concurrence  with 
his  colleagues,  assurances  to  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics of  a  complete  participation  in  all 
political  privileges,  as  soon  as  the  union 
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should  have  taken  place.  When  this  pio* 
position  was  stated  in  the  eabinet  council, 
the  king,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  claim,  in  very  pe- 
remptory terms  refused  his  assent  to  the 
measure  being  brought  forward  by  miois- 
tera  in  parliament;  on  the  ground  that  his 
assent  could  not  be  giTen  in  consisteBoe 
with  the  oath  which  lie  had  taken  at  his 
coronation.*  The  mind  of  the  king  was, 
by  some  means,  not  accounted  for,  deeply 
impressed  with  this  idea ;  and  the  cabinet 
ministere,  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exehe- 

auer  at  their  head,  being  resolved  to  carry 
leir  point,  resorted  in  this  emergency  to 
an  expedient,  which  had  been  foand  enect- 
nal  on  other  occasions,  namely,  an  offer  to 
resign.f  This  offer,  the  monarch  accepted, 
and  after  much  consultation  the  offices  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  were  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Addington,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  post  next  in  dignity,  that 
of  secretary  for  foreign  affaire,  hiuierto  held 
by  Lord  Grenville,  was  given  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury.  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty^  in  the  place 
of  Earl  Spencer;  Lord  Eldon,  chief  justiee 
of  the  common  pleas,  formerly  Sir  John 
Scott,  succeeded  Lord  Loughborough  in 
the  court  of  chancery.  Lords  Hobart  and 
Pelham  were  nominated  secretaries  of  state, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Dundas  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland.     Mr.  Yorke  succeeded  Mr. 


*  The  Coromaim  Oath,  as  wttled  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution,  and  fint  used  at  the  coromitioo 
of  William  and  Maiy,  in  the  year  1669,  cocwfttsof 
the  following  queetioni  and  aniwen : 

**  Will  you  solemnly  promiee  and  swear  togo> 
vem  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  ud 
the  dominionB  thereunto  belonging,  aooording  to 
the  statues  of  parliament  agreed  upon,  and  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  same  I" 

**  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  da** 

«*  Will  you,  Id  your  power,  cause  law  and  justice 
in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your  jodgmeots  r 

"I  will." 

'*  Will  you.  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reibnned  religion  as  by 
law  established  f  And  will  you  promise  unto  tte 
bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  church. 
6s  committed  to  their  charge,  all  snch  rights  and 
privileges  as,  by  law,  do,  or  shall  appeif ain  anfei 
them  or  any  of  them  ?*' 

*'AU  this!  promise  to  do.*' 

Then  the  lung  or  queen,  lavmg  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  gospel,  says,  **  The  mings  which  I  have 
hero  before  yroamod  I  will  perform  and  keep 
So  help  me  God." 

tSome  curious  speculatisti refined  so  for  on  the 
resijpation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  im^ine,  tlmt  the  os> 
tensible  diflered  entirely  from  the  real  caosc  of 
this  event ;  and  that,  despairing  of  an  honoumble 
termination  of  the  war,  he  voluntarily  seceded,  in 
order  to  sfive  his  friend,  Mr.  Addington,  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  negotiating  a  peace,  and  with  the  Tiew 
of  resuming  nis  situation  on  the  acoampUahiBSBl 
of  that  great  deatdenium. 
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Windham  as  aecTetarr  of  war.  His  bro- 
ther, the  Earl  of  Hard  wick,  was  destined 
to  the  Tice-regal  office  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Leyieham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  control ;  and  in  this  general 
change,  the  Dnke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Westmoreland  alone  retained  their  stations 
in  the  cabinet,  the  former  as  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  latter  as  lora  privy  seal. 
On  the  10th  ofFebniarj,  Mr.  Addmgton 
resigned  his  office  as  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons ;  and  on  the  following  day  Sir 
John  Mitford  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
Tlie  agitation  of  the  king*8  mind  had  how- 
ever so  materially  affected  the  state  both 
of  his  bodily  and  mental  health,  that  the 
new  arrangements,  although  nearly  com- 
pleted, were  not  formally  announced,  and  a 
total  interruption  of  the  reeal  functions  en- 
Boed,  daring  which  the  former  ministers 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
leepectiye  offices. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Addington  re- 
signed his  office  of  speaker,  the  Earl  of 
Damley  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  nation.  On  this  occasion.  Lord 
Grenville  acquainted  the  house,  that  his 
majesty^s  servants,  not  being  able  to  carry 
into  effect  a  measure  which  they  deemed 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
of  the  empire,  had  tendered  to  his  majesty 
the  resignation  of  their  several  employ- 
ments, and  that  his  majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  dispense  with  their  ser- 
vices. On  which  representation,  the  Earl 
of  Damley  consented  to  postpone  his  mo- 
tion. 

The  routine  of  parliamentary  business 
went  on  as  usual  during  the  illness  of  the 
king ;  but  his  majestj  having  now  happily 
recovered,  the  appointments  of  the  new 
ministers  were  announced  in  the  accustom- 
ed and  regular  form ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
March,  Mr.  Addington  was  sworn  into  his 
high  office ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  divested  of 
that  power  which  he  had  exercised,  in 
times  the  most  eventful  and  important,  for 
the  long  period  of  seventeen  years. 

While  these  changes  in  the  British  cabi- 
net were  in  agitation,  the  cabinets  of  the 
northern  powers  were  occupied  in  measures 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  ex- 
tort from  Great  Britain  a  renunciation  of 
those  claims,  which  the  king  had  so  late- 
ly pronounced  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  naval  strength.    Denmark,  which 
had  taken  the  most  efficacious  measures  for 
i  excluding  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  navi^tidn  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  took  possession  of  Hamburgh. 
I  The  King  of  Prussia,  irritated  at  the  seiz- 
I  ore  of  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Triton,  laden 
with  contraband  goods,  had  already  seized 
on  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttle,  and  the 
3A 
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port  of  Coxhaven,  under  pretence  of  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  soon  determined  to  recur  to  a 
measure  which  had  given  a  new  turn  to 
the  polities  of  England,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  had  no  emaU  influence  on  tne  peace 
that  ensued.  His  majesty  of  Prussia,  after 
publishing  a  declaration  complaining  of  the 
oppressions  practised  by  Great  Britain,  or- 
dered a  body  of  troops  to  enter  Hanover, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  seized  on  the  capi- 
tal, levied  contributions,  and  obliged  ttie 
generals  and  officers  to  engage  not  to  serve 
against  the  house  of  Brandenborgh. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  British  fleet,  consistr 
ing  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
frigates,  together  with  a  number  of  gun- 
boats and  bomb-vessels,  in  all  fifty-four 
sail,  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  north  sea, 
and  on  the  ISth  of  March  proceeded  from 
Yarmouth  roads  for  the  Baltic.  The  com* 
mand  of  this  expedition  was  intrusted  to 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  assisted  by  Vice- 
admiral  Lord  Nelson,  and  Rear-admiral 
Totty,  the  last  of  whom  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose  his  flag-ship  on  a  sandbank 
off  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire. 

As  it  was  hoped  that  Denmark,  whose 
trade  and  prosperity  had  experienced  an  • 
unexampled  increase  during  the  war,  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  sue  for  forbearance, 
the  first  efforts  of  this  armament  were  di- 
rected against  her  capital,  while  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  a  new  minister  plenipotentiary,  was 
instructed  to  endeavour  if  possible  to  de- 
tach the  court  of  Copenhagen  from  the 
northern  alliance.  But  the  Prince-regent 
of  Denmark,  who  had  governed  many  years 
in  the  name  of  his  father,  frankly  declared, 
that  he  was  determined  to  remain  faithful 
to  his  engagements. 

On  the  dOth  of  March,  the  English 
squadron  passed  the  sound,  without  en« 
countering  any  resistance.  AfVer  anchor* 
ing  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  island 
of  Huin,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  company  with 
Lord  Nelson  and  Rear-admiral  Greaves, 
surveyed  the  formidable  line  of  ships,  rai- 
deaus,  galleys,  fire- vessels,  and  grun-boat8» 
flanked  and  supported  by  extensive  batte* 
ries  on  the  two  islands  called  the  crowns } 
these  were  supported  by  two  ships  of  se* 
venty  suns,  ana  a  large  frigate  in  the  innei 
road  of  Copenhagen,  while  two  sixty-foui 
gun  vessels,  without  masts,  were  moored 
on  the  flat  towards  the  entrance  in  the 
arsenal. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  had  made  an  offer  of 
his  services  to  conduct  the  attack,  and  had 
for  that  purpose  shifted  his  flag  from  the 
St.  George  to  the  Elephant,  a  vessel  of 
smaller  size,  immediately  gave  directions 
for  buoying  the  channel  of  the  outer  deep 
and  the  middle  ground,  after  which  the  do 
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tachment,*  consisting  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  with  frigates,  bombs,  and  fire-ships, 
selected  for  the  assault,  passed  in  safety 
and  anchored  off  Draco.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  April,  the  vice-admiral  made 
the  siffnal  to  weigh  and  engage  the  Danish 
line  of  defence,  which  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  six  sail  of  two  decker8,f  eleven 
Abating  batteries,  mounting  from  twenty- 
six  twenty-four,  to  eighteen  eighteen  pound- 
ers, and  one  bomb-ketch,  together  with 
several  schooner-rigged  gun-vessels ;  these 
were  supported  by  tbe  Crown  Islands, 
mounting  eighty-eight  cannon,  and  four 
sail  of  ttie  hne  moored  in  the  harbonr*8 
mouth,  together  with  some  batteries  thrown 
np  on  the  island  of  Amak. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  and  the  intricacy  of  the  navigation 
prevented  the  complete  execution  of  the 
projected  plan:  the  Bellona  and  Russel 
grounded  before  they  had  reached  the  sta- 
tions assigned  to  them,  while  the  Agamem- 
non, beinjgr  unable  to  weather  the  snoal  of 
the  middle,  was  obliored  to  anchor.  These 
vessels  were  intended  to  outflank  and  over- 
awe the  batteries  of  the  Crown  Islands,  as 
well  as  the  two  outer  ships  in  the  harbour's 
mouth. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past 
ten;  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  first 
half  of  the  fleet  was  engaged,  and  before 
half-past  eleven  the  battle  became  general. 
The  Elephant's  station  was  in  the  centre, 
opposite  to  the  Danish  Commodore  Fisher, 
who  commanded  in  the  Dannebrog,  a  sixty- 
two  gun  ship.  The  distance  was  nearly  a 
cable's  length,  and  this  was  the  average 
distance  at  which  the  action  was  fought.. 
The  Glatton  had  her  station  immediately 
astern  of  the  Elephant,  and  the  Ganges, 
Monarch,  and  Defiance  ahead,  the  distance 
between  each  not  exceeding  half  a  cable. 
At  one  P.  M.  few  if  any  of  the  enemy's 
ships  had  ceased  to  fire.    The  Isis  had 

Seatly  suffered  bv  the  superior  weight  of 
e  Provestein's  fire ;  and  had  it  not  been 


*  The  Elepkanl,  Lord  Nelson  and  Captain  Foley  ; 
ikfiancet  Reai^adminil  T.  Greavet  and  Capmin 
R.  Retalick;  Monardk,  J.  R  Mowe;  BdUma,  Sir 
T.  a  ThompM>n ;  Ed^ar,  G.  Murray ;  Rustid,  W. 
Camming ;  Oange*,  T.  F.  Foremantle ;  Qlatton^ 
W.  Bligh:  hii,  J.  Walker;  Agamemnon,  It  D. 
Vancoun  Polyphemus,  J.  LjiwTord ;  Ardent,  T. 
Bertie ;  Amazon,  38,  E.  Riou ;  Deriree,  40,  H.  In- 
man ;  Bla^fiket  36.  G.  £.  Hammond  ;  Alcmene,  32, 
&  Sutton ;  Dart,  30,  J.  F.  Devonshire ;  and  the 
A  -»"»•/».  30.  W.  Bolton.  In  addition  to  theae,  there 
\x  ••  \-  '■••  ti^ip.r  snfi!\!ler  vessels,  principally 
liu.a:/(f  and  iire-ahipB.  and  Captain  J.  Rose  of  the 
Jamaica,  26  guns,  had  the  command  of  six  gun- 
brigs,  which  were  te  have  raked  tlie  southernmost 
ships  of  the  Danish  line,  had  the  current  permitted. 

t  Damth  Ships  of  the  Line,  The  Vagren.  Pro- 
vestein,  Jylland,  Holsteio,  Infodstratten,  Dsnne- 
brag,  and  Zealand. 


for  the  judicious  diversion  made  in  her  fa- 
vour by  the  Desiree,  who  raked  the  Pro- 
vestein,  and  for  the  assistance  afforded  by 
the  Polyphemus,  the  Isis  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  Monarch  was  also  soffer- 
ing  severely  under  the  united  fire  of  tha 
Holstein  and  the  Zealand,  while  the  Bello> 
na  had  received  serious  injury  by  the  burst- 
ing of  some  of  her  gnns.  The  division  of  the 
commander-in-chief  acted  according  to  the 
preconcerted  plan,  but  could  only  menace 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  Ele- 
phant was  warmly  engaged  by  the  Danne- 
brog, and  by  two  heavy  praams  on  her 
bow  and  quarter.  Signals  of  distress  wen 
flying  on  board  the  Bellona  and  the  Uu8S4^, 
and  of  inability  in  the  Agamemnon.  The 
contest  had  not  yet  declared  itself  in  favour 
of  either  side;  but  in  this  posture  of  affairs 
the  signal  was  thrown  out  on  board  tha 
London,  Admiral  Parker's  ship,  for  the  a^ 
tion  to  cease.  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  then 
walking  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter^ 
deck,  said  to  Captain  Foley,  with  consider- 
able agitation^-**  Do  you  know  what*s 
shown  on  board  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  t"—"  Whj,  to  leave  off  action!''— 
**  Leave  off  action,"  he  repeated,  and  then 
added  with  a  shrug,  **  Now,  damn  me  if  I 
do.*  You  know,  Foley,"  added  he,  *'as 
I  have  onljr  one  eye,  I  have  a  right  to  be 
blind  sometimes,"  and  then,  with  an  arch- 
ness peculiar  to  his  character,  nuttiDH  the 
glass  to  his  blind  eye,  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
realty  do  not  see  the  signal."  The  bnvt 
Captain  Riou,  perceiving  the  blank  io  the 
original  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  crown  bal^ 
tenes,  owing  to  the  Bellona  and  Rosael  hav- 
ing grounded,  and  to  the  Agamemnon  hav- 
ing anchored,  proceeded  down  the  line  witii 
his  squadron  of  frigatesf  early  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  bravely  attempted,  but  in  vau, 
to  fulfil  the  duties  in  which  three  ships  of 
the  line  had  been  directed  to  assist  him ;  and 
the  general  signal  of  recall,  made  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, had  the  good  effect  at  last 
of  saving  Riou's  souadron  from  destniction. 
When  the  gallant  Riou,  who  had  l>een  pre- 
viously wounded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter, 
found  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  hs 
nobly  exclaimed,  **  What  will  Nelson  think 
of  us  t"  At  this  moment,  his  clerk  was  kill- 
ed by  his  side ;  and  by  another  shot  seve- 
ral of  the  marines  shared  the  same  fate.  , 
The  captain  then  exclaimed,  **  Come,  my 
boys,  let  us  all  die  together!"  and  tbe  , 
words  were  scarcely  uttered?  when  a  Fat- 
ing shot  severed  him  in  two,  and  deprived  i 
the  British  service  of  one  of  its  greatest  <fh  , 
naments.    The  action  still  conunued  with    ' 

*See  *«The  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Neboo.  \rt    i 
Clarke  and  M'Arthor,**  vol.  II.  page  270. 

t  The  Blanche,  Alcmene,  Dart,  Arrow,  Zephvr 
andOlter. 
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unabated  vigoor;  but  about  two,  P.  M. 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Danish  line  had 
oeas^  to  fire ;  some  of  the  lighter  ships 
were  adrift,  and  the  carnage  on  board  tlie 
▼essels  of  the  enemy,  who  reinforced  their 
crews  from  the  shore,  was  dreadful.  The 
Danish  commodore's  ship  was  now  on  fire, 
and  was  found  to  be  drimng  in  flames  be- 
fore the  wind,  spreading  terror  and  dismay 
throughout  the  enemy's  line.  The  usuu 
lamentable  scene  then  ensued ;  and  the 
British  boats  rowed  in  every  direction  to 
save  the  crew,  who  were  throwing  them- 
selves from  her  at  every  port^hole;  few, 
however,  were  left  unwounded  in  her,  and 
fewer  still  could  be  saved.  About  half- 
past  three,  she  blew  up  with  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion. After  the  Dannebrog  was  adrift, 
and  had  ceased  to  fire,  the  action  was 
found  to  be  over  alon?  the  whole  line  as- 
tern of  the  British  fleet,  but  the  ships 
ahead,  and  the  crown  batteries,  as  well  as 
the  prizes  made  by  the  British,  still  con- 
tinued to  fire.  Lord  Nelson,  losing  his 
temper  at  this,  observed,  **  That  he  must 
either  send  on  shore  and  stop  this  irregular 
proceeding,  or  send  in  onr  fire-ships  and 
bum  the  prizes.**  He  accordingly  retired 
into  the  stern  gallery,  and  wrote  with 
great  despatch  the  following  letter  :— 

**  To  the  Brofker$  of  Englishmen,  the  hrtnt  Danes, 

**  Lord  Nelson  has  diractiooi  to  tpue  Denmark, 
when  no  kmger  reutting ;  bat  if  the  firinc  is  oon* 
tinned  on  the  pert  of  Denmark,  Lord  Nebon  must 
he  obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the  floating  batteries 
he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving 
the  bnve  Danes  who  have  defenaed  them.*' 
(Dated) "  pn  board  his  mmesty*s  ship  Elephant, 
**  Copenhagen  Roads,  April  %  1801. 
(Signed)  **  NcLaeN  ano  Brontb, 

**  Vice-adminl  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
"  Sir  Hyde  Parker." 

This  despatch  was  conveyed  on  shore 
ihrouffh  the  contending  fleets,  by  Captain 
Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  who  acted  as  his 
lordship's  aide-de-camp ;  and  who  found  the 
prince  near  the  sally  port,  animating  his 
people,  and  sharing  their  dangers.*  This 
letter,  which  exhibited  a  happy  union  of 
policy  and  courage,  viras  written  at  a  mo- 
ment when  Lord  Nelson  perceived,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
wind,  the  admiral  was  not  likely  to  get  up 
to  aid  the  enterprise ;  that  the  principal  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy,  and  the  ships  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  were  yet  untouched ; 
that  two  of  his  own  division  had  grounded ; 
and  that  others  were  likely  to  share  the 


*  While  the  battle  raged  in  its  utmost  fury,  the 
crown  prince,  who  was  entreated  by  the  officers  in 
his  tram  to  retire,  heroically  rephed :  "  K  return 
thanks  for  the  care  you  take  of  my  penon ;  but  as 
Providence  baa  placed  me  at  the  head  of  so  brave 
a  nation,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  be  the  fint  to  set  an 
eTomple.** 


same  fate.  The  firinr  from  the  crown  bat- 
teries, and  from  the  leading  ships  of  the 
British,  did  not  cease  till  past  three  o'clocki 
when  the  Danish  Adjutant-general  Liod« 
holm,  returninff  with  a  flag  of  truce,  direct* 
ed  the  fire  of  the  batteries  to  be  suspended. 
The  signal  for  doing  the  same  was  then 
made  to  the  British  ships,  and  the  action 
closed  aAer  five  hours'  duration,  four  of 
whi9h  were  warmlv  contested,  and  during 
which  the  whole  of  the  Danish  line,  to  the 
southward  of  the  Crown  Islands,  amount 
ioflr  to  seventeen  sail,  were  sunk,  burnt,  or 
taken.* 

This  mission  of  the  adjutant-general*s 
was  «*  to  ask  the  particular  object  of  send* 
ing  the  flaff  of  truce,'*  to  which  Lord  Nel- 
son replied:— 

''Lord  Nelson*8  object  in  sending  the  flag  of 
trace  was  humanity ;  he  therefore  consents  ttiat 
hostilities  shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes 
may  be  Uiken  on  shore ;  and  Lord  Nelson  will  take 
his  prisoners  out  of  the  vessels,  and  bum  or  carry 
oflTnis  prizes,  as  he  shall  think  fit 

**  Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  will  consider 
this  the  greatest  victory  he  ever  gained,  if  it  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  happy  reconciltaUon  and  union 
between  his  own  most  gracious  sovereign  and  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Denmark. 

(Signed)  **  Nblson  ano  Bronte. 

•'On  board  his  majesty's  ship  Elephant,  Copen- 
"  hegen  Roads,  April  2, 1601." 

On  this,  his  royal  highness,  listening  to 
the  voice  of  humanity,  sent  his  Adjutant- 
general  Li nd holm  again  on  board  the  Ele- 
phant, and  a  negotiation  was  entered  upon, 
which  terminated  in  an  armistice  for  fourteen 
weeks,  during  which  **  the  treaty  of  armed 
neutrality,"  as  far  as  related  to  Denmark, 
was  to  be  suspended. 

In  recording  the  memorable  engagement 
oflf  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  the  gallantry 
displayed  by  the  Danes  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Notwithstanding 
the  long  peace  they  had  enjoyed,  the  bat- 
teries both  afloat  and  ashore  were  manned, 
and  the  guns  served,  with  a  decree  of 
promptitude  and  valour  that  would  have 
conferred  credit  on  veteran  troops,  and 
which  served  to  show  how  unnecessary  it 
is  that  a  nation  should  engage  frequently 
in  war  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  upamar^ 
tial  spirit.  The  English  vice-admiral  him- 
self confessed  that  the  combat  was  tar 
more  terrible  than  the  action  at  Aboukir ; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that  two  captains 
of  the  British  navy,  Captain  Riou  and  Cap- 
tain Mosse,  lost  their  lives,  and  Captain 
Sir  T.  B.  Thompson  a  leg ;  and  that  the 
total  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British 
amounted  to  nearly  one  thousand;  while 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  stated  in  Lord 


*Lord  Nelson's  Despatches, 
Eitnoidinary,  April  15, 1801. 
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Nelson's  despatches  at  fonr  times  that  Dum« 
ber,  it  most  be  allowed  that  the  resistance 
was  not  contemptible.* 

As  soon  as  the  disabled  yessels  were  re* 
fitted,  the  British  squadron  sailed  to  Carl<* 
•erona,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  arrived  off 
that  port.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  lost  na  time 
in  informing  the  fforernor,  that  the  Danish 
court  had  been  induced  to  conclude  an  arm- 
istice, by  which  the  disputes  between  the 
courts  of  Copenhagen  and  St.  James'  had 
been  accommodate,  and  '*  to  require  an  ex- 
plicit answer  from  the  court  of  Sweden,  re- 
lative to  its  intention  to  abandon  the  hostile 
measures,  adopted  in  conjunction  with  Rus- 
sia, against  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great 
Britain."  To  this  Vice-admiral  Cronstedt 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  king,  **  that  it 
was  the  unalterable  resolution  of  his  Swe- 
dish majesty  not  fail  for  a  moment  in  fulfil- 
Ibg,  with  fidelity  and  sincerity,  the  engage- 
ments he  had  entered  into  with  his  allies ; 
but  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
•auitable  proposals  for  the  accommodation 
or  disputes,  provided  they  were  made  by 
plenipotentiaries,  sent  on  the  part  of  the 
Kinff  of  Great  Britain  to  the  united  pow- 
ers.'^ On  receiving  this  answer,  the  admi- 
ral left  the  bay  without  firing  a  gun  :  and 
all  future  hostilities  with  the  northern  states 
were  happily  preyented  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  his 
courtiers,  on  l^e  22d  of  March.  To  deli- 
neate the  character  of  this  monarch,  is  fo- 
reign to  the  purpose  of  this  work.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  a  compound  of 
folly  and  vice.  The  only  palliation  which 
his  conduct  seems  to  admit,  arises  from  the 

S resumption  that  his  mental  faculties  were 
eranged ;  but  whether  that  species  of  insa- 
nity under  which  he  was  supposed  to  labour 
originated  in  any  other  causes  than  pride, 
passion,  and  intemperance,  is  a  problem 
which  history  will  scarcely  descend  to  in- 
vestigate.! 


*  Killed  :Off]cen  ....    80 

Seamen,  marines,  and  soldien  834 


Thus  perished,  at  a  very  critical  mmod, 
and  by  the  same  means,  that  son  ot  Petei 
UI.  who,  after  a  short  reign,  fell  a  sacrifioe 


Wounded:  Oflken  ....    48 

Seamen,  marinei,  and  adldifliB  641 

—689 


Total  killed  and  wounded 
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tThe  hiatoiy  of  the  Gm^ror  Paul's  aHaaainar 
lion,  ^ven  upon  the  authonty  of  cue  of  the  ams- 
■ina,  M  thoB  aescribed  by  an  Englbh  author,  who 
maintaina  that  the  reaolution  waa  taken  by  the 
aclora  in  ihia  cataatiophe  from  an  opinion,  **  that 
10  aave  the  empire  it  waa  neceaaary  ^t  die  em- 
peror be  removed !" 

**  It  was  the  ciiatom  of  the  emperor  to  aleepin  an 
outer  apartment  next  to  the  empresa,  upon  a  aofa, 
(n  hia  regimentala  and  boots,  while  the  grand-duke 
and  dotcheaa,  and  the  real  of  the  imperial  family, 
were  lodged,  at  varioua  diaiancea,  in  apartmenta 
below  the  story  which  he  occuuied.  In  the  dead 
■f  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Maicli,  O.  &  Coont  P-* 


Z—  (late  a  diagnced  courtier)  and  the  rest  of  Aa 
oonapiratOR,  amounting  to  eight  or  nnie  penon, 
having  previoualy  changed  the  guavd,  pamni  the 
diawbridge^  eaaify  aaoended  the  siairoaae  which 
led  to  Paul'a  chamber,  and  met  with  no  reauianot 
till  they  reached  the  anti-room,  when  a  fiiithful 
huaaar,  who  alwaya  slept  at  the  emperor's  bed- 
room door,  awaked  by  the  noiae,  challeaged  then 
and  preaented  hia  fuaee;  much aa  ihey rauat  have 
all  admired  the  bimve  ikieiitvof  the  guard. neither 
time  uor  ciroumatancea  would  admit  of  an  act  of 
geiieroaity,  which  misht  have  endangered  the 
whole  plan ;  Z—  drew  hia  sabre,  and  cut  the  poor 
fellow  down.  Paul,  awoke  by  the  noiae,  iipnmg 
fiom  hiaaoia ;  at  thia  moment  the  whole  party  njah* 
ed  into  hia  room ;  the  unhappy  aoveieign,  anticipa- 
ting their  deaign,  at  first  eiuleavoured  to  intrench 
himself  in  the  chairs  and  tables ;  then  recovering, 
he  assumed  a  high  lone,  told  them  they  vvere  hw 
prisoners,  and  called  upon  them  U>  snrrender. 

**  Finding  that  they  fixed  their  eyoo  ateadiJy  and 
fiercely  upon  him,  and  continued  advancing  to< 
wards  him,  he  implored  them  to  spare  hia  Iil« ;  de- 
clared his  consent  instantly  to  relinquidi  the  scep- 
tre, and  to  accept  of  any  terms  ibey  ^xmld  dictate. 
In  hia  raving,  he  ofiered  to  make  them  princea, 
and  to  give  them  eatatea,  and  tiilee,  and  orden 
without  end.  They  now  began  to  preaa  upon  him. 
when  he  made  a  convulaive  efibrt  to  reach  the 
window ;  in  the  attempt  he  failed,  and  indeed  so 
high  was  it  from  the  ground,  that  had  he  succeed- 
eo,  the  expedient  would  only  have  put  a  more  in- 
atantaneoua  period  to  hia  miaerv.  In  the  eflbrt,  he 
very  aeverely  cut  hia  hand  with  the  glaaa :  and  aa 
they  drew  him  back,  he  grasped  a  chair,  with 
which  he  felled  one  of  the  aaaailaniB,  and  a  despe- 
rate resistance  took  placa  So  great  was  the  iKMsa, 
that  notwithstanding  the  maasv  walb  and  thick 
double  fbldmg  doors  which  divided  theapartmeoia, 
the  empress  waa  diatuihad,  and  began  to  cry  for 
help,  when  a  voice  whispered  in  her  ear.  and  im- 
peratively told  her  to  remain  quiet,  otherwise,  if 
ahe  uttered  another  word,  ahe  should  be  put  to  in- 
stant death. 

•*  Whilst  the  emperor  was  thus  makfaig  a  laat 
sirunle,  the  Prince  Y —  struck  him  on  one  of  his 
tempfos  with  his  flat,  and  laid  him  upon  the  floor: 
Paul,  recovering  fVom  the  blow,  again  implored 
his  life ;  at  this  moment,  the  heart  of  P —  Z-^  re- 
lented, and  upon  being  observed  to  treAble  and 
hesitate,  a  young  Hanovrian  resolutely  exclaimed, 
*  We  have  paaed  the  mbicon ;  if  we  spare  his  Itfr 
before  the  setting  of  to<morrbw*a  son,  we  shall  be 
his  victims  V  Upon  which  he  took  off  his  sas^ 
twined  it  twice  round  the  neck  of  the  emperor, 
and  giving  one  end  to  Z— ,  and  holding  the  other 
himself,  they  pulled  for  a  considerable  time  will 
all  their  force,  until  then'  miserable  aevereign  waa 
no  mora;  they  then  retired  from  the  palaee  wiihoat 
the  leaat  moleatation,and  returned  to  their  reapeo> 
tive  homea. 

"  At  seven  o'clock,  the  intelligence  of  the  dr^ 
mise  of  PSnl,  by  apoplexy,  aa  it  was  stated,  sfWfwl 
throueh  the  capital,  and  his  son  Alexander,  wha 
had  already  mourned  his  father's  faie,  monnied 
the  throne  of  the  unfbrtunate  monarch.  Tlie  poa- 
ishment  that  awaited  the  aasaasins  was  slight  in  ths 
extreme ;  Count  P—  Z—  waa  ordered  not  to  a^ 
proaeh  the  imperial  reaidence,  and  the  govemer 
of  the  city,  another  of  the  principal  eonapimioi^ 
waa  tranaferrad  lo  Riga  T— Gsrr**  TVoeclt  ta  R» 
aMi,fc.l804. 
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to  the  mascQline  ftmbitioii  of  a  female,  and 
the  treason  of  a  few  contemptible  coaspira- 
tors.  DastJed  with  the  exploits  of  Bona- 
parte, Panl  contemplated  the  first  consul 
of  France  with  the  same  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm as  had  been  formerly  shown  by  his  un- 
fortunate father  in  respect  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  A  private  correspondence  had  ac- 
tually taken  place  between  them,  compli- 
ments were  interchanged,  and  projects  of  a 
new  and  portentous  kind  broached*  Seven 
thousand  Russian  prisoners  in  France  were 
immediately  liberated  without  exchange, 
or  ransom,  and  after  being  clothed  in  new 
uniforms,  and  armed  from  the  depots  of  the 
republic,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  en- 
raptured caar.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of 
this  wonderful  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgb,  Count  de  Ka- 
litschew,  a  Russian  nobleman,  was  de- 
spatched to  Paris,  in  the  character  of  ambas- 
sador extraordinary;  and  that  prince,  who 
had  afiforded  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate  re- 
mains of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  who  kept 
a  court  for  Louis  XVIII.  and  recognised  him 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  now 
acknowledged  the  French  republic,  and  tes- 
tified his  admiration  for  her  nrst  magistrate. 

No  sooner  had  Alexander  I.  son  of  the 
deposed  emperor,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  his  father,  than  he  published  a  ukase, 
revoking  several  of  the  acts  of  the  late  go- 
vernment, and  restoring  the  British  seamen 
to  liberty.  Baron  Lisakewitsch,  the  Rus- 
sian minister  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  hav- 
ing notified  these  events  to  Admiral  Parker, 
the  admiral  immediately  returned  to  Kio^e 
bay,  to  await  the  orders  of  his  court,  m 
consequence  of  this  new  and  interesting 
changCi  and  in  the  mean  time  the  benefits 
of  the  armistice  were  extended  to  the  court 
of  Stockholm. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period.  Lord  Sk 
Helens  arrived  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  qnalily  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
for  England  ;  and  bv  a  convention  signed 
in  the  Russian  capital  on  the  17th  of  June,* 


*  T\i»  treaty,  which  fixed  the  limita  of  the  right 
of  Mftn;h,  demied  the  articles  that  Bhould  be  con- 
lidered  cootraband  of  war,  and  determined  ^e 
characteristics  of  a  bloduided  port,  amongst  other 
articles,  stipulated : — 

**  That  snips  of  neutral  powen  shall  navigate 
freely  to  the  ports,  and  upou  the  coasts  of  the  na- 
lions  at  war. 

**  That  the  eflects  eAibarked  on  board  neutral 
shipa  shall  be  finee.  with  the  exception  of  oontm* 
band  of  war,  and  of  enemv*S  property ;  and  it  is 
agreed  not  to  comprise  in  tne  number  of  the  latter, 
the  merchandise  of  the  produce,  growth,  and  ma- 
nuikcturf  of  the  countries  at  war,  which  shall  have 
been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  pow- 
er,  and  shall  be  transported  for  their  account, 
which  merchandise  cannot  be  excepted  in  any 
case  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of  the 
i^aid  power. 

''That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and 
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the  emperor  on  the  one  hand  allowed  tha 
right  or  search,  under  certain  restrictions, 
by  ships  of  war,  but  not  by  privateers; 
while  on  the  other,  the  merchandise  of  the 
produce,  growth,  and  manu&ctnre  of  the 
countries  engaged  in  war,  might  be  pur- 
chased and  carried  away  by  the  neutral 
Sowers  ;  but  by  a  subsequent  explanatory 
eclaration,  the  commerce  between  the 
mother  country  of  a  belligerent  and  her  co- 
lonies was  expressly  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  this  arranffement.  It  waa  also 
stipulated  by  one  of  uie  articles,  that  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  should  receive  back 
their  ships  and  settlements  on  acceding  to 
this  treaty,  and  with  these  terms  they  both 
very  readily  complied.  Thus  Great  Bri- 
tain, partly  by  the  sudden  demise  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  and  partly  by  the  thunder 


misunderstandiiw  of  what  ought  to  he  considered 
as  contraband  of  war,  his  Im|)erial  nuyestv  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  declare, 
conformably  to  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  concluded  between  the  two  crowns  on 
the  10th  (21st)  of  February,  1797,  that  they  ac- 
knowledge aa  such  onlv  the  following  object^ 
viz.  cannons,  mortars,  nre-arms,  pistob,  bomb% 
grenades,  balls,  bullets,  fire-looka.  flints,  matches^ 
powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  pouch- 
es, swords,  sword'belts,  nddles  and  bridles,  ei* 
cepting,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  said  articlea 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew.  And 
all  other  articles  whatever  not  enumerated  here, 
shall  not  be  reputed  warUke  and  naval  ammuni- 
tion, nor  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course 
shall  pnss  freely,  without  being  subject  to  the 
smallest  difliculfy,  imless  they  can  be  considered 
enemv*s  proper^  in  the  above  settled  sense. 

**Tnat  m  order  to  determine  whatcharecterizea 
a  blockaded  port,  that  denomination  is  given  only 
to  that  where  there  is,  byr  the  disposition  of  the 
power  which  attacks  is  with  ships  stationary,  or 
so(Rcientlv  near,  an  evident  dancer  in  entering. 

''That  tne  shipa  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not 
be  stopped,  but  upon  just  causes  and  evident  facts : 
that  they  be  tried  without  delay,  and  that  the  nro- 
ceedings  be  always  uniform,  jwompt,  and  legal. 

**  That  the  right  of  sean^ig  merchant  ships  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting 
powers,  and  navigating  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
war  of  the  said  power,  shall  be  exercised  only  by 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall 
never  extend  to  the  fitters-out  of  privateers,  or 
other  vesseb  which  do  not  beionr  to  the  imperial 
or  royal  fleet  of  their  majesties,  but  which  their 
sulgecSi  shall  have  fitted  out  for  war. 

**  That  there  shall  be  no  pretence  for  any  search, 
if  the  ^pers  and  certificates  on  verification  are 
found  m  doe  form,  and  there  exists  no  good  mo- 
tive for  sospicioa  In  the  oontraiy  case,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  neutral  ship  of  war  (bemg  duly  requir- 
ed thereto  by  the  captain  of  the  snip  of  war  or 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  powers)  is  to  bring 
to  and  detain  the  convoy,  during  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  search  of  the  ships  which  compose  it, 
ana  he  shall  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  dele- 
gating one  or  more  officers  to  asaist  at  the  search 
of  the  said  ships,  which  shall  be  done  in  his  pre- 
sence, on  hoard  each  merchant  ship,  conjointly 
with  one  more  oflicers  selected  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship  of  the  belligerent  party.*^ 
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of  her  naTy,  saw  a  eonfedeiaey  dissolved 
which  aimed  at  the  decrease  of  her  mari- 
time greatness,  and  was  calculated  to  in- 
▼olve  lier  in  a  new  and  disastrons  war. 
But  at  the  very  moment  when  England 
had  ooncladed  a  peace  with  her  new  foes, 
she  was  subject  to  the  mortification  of  be- 
holding an  ancient  but  feeble  ally  ptinished 
for  her  fidelity. 

No  sooner  had  the  peace  of  Luneyille 
been  signed,  than  the  consular  ffOYemment 
of  France  determined  to  punish  Portu^ 
for  its  attachment  to  the  only  remaining 
enemy  of  the  republic.  Queen  Mary,  the 
widow  of  her  uncle  Peter  lU.  incapacitat- 
ed, partly  by  age  and  partly  by  a  mental 
malady,  from  the  exercise  of  the  royal  funo- 
tionsy  still  rotained  the  semblance  of  sotc- 
leignty ;  but  the  kingdom  was  goTcmed  by 
her  son,  under  the  name  of  recent.  The 
Prince  of  Brazil,  conscious  that  his  country 
had  been  repeatedly  saved,  and  his  family 
continued  on  the  throne,  in  consequence  of 
the  support  and  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  he  now  expected  the  assistance 
of  an  auxiliary  army,  was  devoted  to  that 
power,  and,  notwithstanding  the  menaces 
of  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  hitherto  reject- 
ed the  idea  of  anj  treaty  that  tended  to  ex- 
elude  British  ships  from  the  ports  of  Por- 
tugal. 

The  King  of  Spain,  actuated  by  attach- 
ment to  his  family,  had  suspended  the  ven- 
Sance  of  his  ally,  until,  being  at  length 
irful  of  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
public, he  reserved  for  himself  the  task  of 
chastising  his  son-in-law.  He  accordingly 
published  a  manifesto,  on  the  37th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1801,  in  which  he  complained  that 
Europe  had  been  scandalized  at  Portugal 
presenting  a  secure  asylum  to  the  squa- 
drons of  Uie  enemy,  from  which  they  were 
enabled  to  issue  forUi  and  seize  on  the  ves- 
sels of  Spain,  and  on  those  of  a  republic 
united  to  him  by  friendship.  This  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  Spanish  monarch  inter- 
mingled his  own  complaints  with  those  of 
France,  announced  the  recall  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  from  the  court  of  Portugal,  and 
eonclnded  with  a  declaration  of  war  against 
that  country. 

The  counter-manifesto,  published  by  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  on  the  21st  of  April,  was 
r^lete  with  energy,  and  worthy  of  the 
most  prosperous  aays  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy.  Afier  congratulating  the  nation 
on  retaining  its  independence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sttbjuf^tion  of  so  many  other  coun- 
tries, the  pnnoe-regent  maintained  that 
Portugal  had  always  evinced  a  scnipnlous 
fidelity  to  its  promises  in  respect  to  foreign 
states ;  that  war  had  been  declared  against 
them  because  they  had  observed  the  faith 
of  treaties;  and  that  the  measuies  now 


taken  by  the  enemies  of  Portugal  were  in- 
tended to  degrade  and  debase  her  by  reduc- 
ing her  to  the  necessity  of  svpplieating  for 
the  preservation  of  her  commerce.  ^*  Por- 
tuguese !*'  continued  the  prince,  ^*  we  will 
preserve  the  courage  and  the  sentimeBUol 
honour  transmitted  to  us  by  our  anoestois ; 
justice  is  on  our  side ;  the  true  God,  pro- 
pitious to  our  cause,  will  punish  bv  means 
of  our  arms  the  injuries  eommittea  by  our 
enemies;  he  will  crown  with  glory  our 
generals  and  our  le^timate  aovereign, 
while  our  zeal,  the  equity  of  our  cause,  uid 
the  remembrance  of  our  exploitSy  will  se- 
cure us  victory.*' 
The  prince  of  peace,  having  been  declared 

feneralissimo  or  the  Spanish  army,  imme- 
iately  entered  Portugal,  and  in  the  course 
of  less  than  two  monuis  overran  that  coun- 
try. Having  penetrated  by  two  different 
routes  into  Alentejo,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Campo-Major,  and  all  the  rortified 
places  in  that  extensive  province,  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire  beyond  the  Ta^s,  and 
transmitted  the  trophies  of  bis  victorious 
career  to  Madrid.  The  prince-regent,  find- 
ing all  his  efforts  to  resist  the  Spanisirds  in 
vain,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  signed  at  Badajoe,  on  the 
6th  of  June.  By  this  treaty,  Spain  obtained 
possession  of  the  province  of  Olivenza,  and 
It  was  stipulated  that  no  armed  ships  ap- 
pertaining to  the  enemies  of  that  country 
should  be  admitted  into  the  harbours  of 
Portugal. 

But  these  proceedings  did  not  appear  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  interests  and 
views  of  France,  and  General  Sl  Cyr,  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  character  of 
ambassador  to  the  court  at  Madrid,  imme- 
diately placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  body 
of  twenty-four  thousand  troops,  entered 
Portugal,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Al- 
meida, within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital. 
No  sooner  was  this  event  known  at  Lisbon, 
than  the  court  became  alarmed  for  iu  safe- 
ty, and  as  the  subsidy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  voted  to  that  state  by  the 
British  parliament,  was  unaccompanied  by 
a  body  of  troops,  as  had  been  originally  in- 
tended, a  PSSM  soon  afterwards  took  place 
between  Portugal  and  France.  By  this 
treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Madrid,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  Portuj;al  engaged  no 
longer  to  admit  either  British  ships  of  war 
or  merchantmen  into  her  harbours;  the 
limits  of  the  dominions  of  the  republic  in 
Guiana  were  extended  ;  and  commercial 
immunities  highly  favourable  to  France 
were  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  ministry,  being  apprehensive  lest 
the  island  of  Maideira  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy,  sent  a  squadron  thither, 
with  a  small  body  of  land  forces  undei 
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Colonel  Clinton,  who,  debarking  on  the  day 
of  his  arriva],  obtained  posseesion  of  the 
forte  which  command  the  bav  of  Fonchiale. 
Id  the  mean  time,  such  of  the  states  of 
Europe  as  bad  not  yet  made  their  peace 
with  France,  beino[  terrified  into  sabmission 
by  the  Tictories  of  Marengo  and  Hobenlin- 
den,  and  bereaTod,  in  consec^nence  of  the 
treaty  of  LuncTille,  of  all  efficient  co-opera- 
tion, were  eager  to  solicit  forgiveness,  and 
to  bow  at  the^feet  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Kingr  of  the  two  Sicilies,  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  an  army  under  General  Murat, 
withdrew  his  troops  in  succession  from  the 
territories  of  Tuscany  and  Rome;  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  French  were  once 
more  about  to  enter  his  kingdom,  he  con- 
trtTed,  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  Rus- 
sia and  of  Spain,  to  preyent  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Parthenopean  republic.  The 
treaty,  howerer,  by  means  of  which  he 

Earehased  his  safety,  was  humiliating ;  for 
e  agreed  to  shut  the  ports  of  Naples  and  | 


Sicily  to  the  ships  of  war  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  to  renounce, 
along  with  Porto  Longone,  his  possessions 
in  the  isle  of  Elbe,  the  presidial  states  in 
Tuscany,  and  the  principality  of  Piombino. 
But,  what  was  infinitely  more  disafreeable 
to  this  prince,  he  not  only  stipulatiM  by  the 
specific  article  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  liyres,  by  way  of  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  liyes  lost  andf  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  French  party,  during  the 
late  disorders  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
but  he  was  obliged  also  solemnly  to  agree 
to  permit  all  those  who  had  been  either  im- 
prisoned or  banished  on  account  of  their 
political  opinions,  to  be  liberated,  and  re- 
turn to  their  native  country. 

Amidst  this  career  of  triumph  on  the  part 
of  the  first  consul,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  suddenly  directed  towards  AMca,and 
fixed  on  that  scene  where  the  English  were 
fated  to  equal  the  meet  splendid  achieye- 
ments  of  the  French  nation. 
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EoTPT,  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits 
and  triumphs,  was  neyer  absent  from  the 
mind  of  Bonaparte.  Reclined  beneath  the 
canopy  of  power,  and  wieldin?  the  sceptre 
of  a  potent  state,  he  still  recollected  those 

figantic  plans  of  ambition,  which  had  in- 
uced  him  to  wrest  the  regions  watered  by 
the  Nile  from  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes, 
that  he  mi^ht  be  enabled  todriye  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  possessions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  He  affected  to  consider  the 
army  of  the  East  as  composed  '*  of  his  own 
children ;"  and  while  he^gaye  orders  for 
fitting  out  a  strong  squadron  for  its  relief, 
under  Admiral  Gantheaumet  an  actiye  and 
enterprising  commander,  he  took  care  to 
supply  the  troops  with  arms,  and  eyen  to 
increase  their  numbers  by  means  of  small 
detachments  of  conscripts.  Kleber,  whose 
memory  was  still  dear  to  the  soldiers,  had 
added  at  once  to  their  reputation  and  their 
security  by  the  decisiye  battle  of  Helio- 
polis.*  He  had  also  increased  their  numbers 
by  the  formation  of  a  Greek  legion,  which 
supplied   the  loss  of  the  yeteran  troops, 


*  Book  XL  chap.  XVI.  page  349. 


white  celerity  was  giyen  to  their  moyements 
by  the  establishment  of  seyeral  squadrons 
of  pamels,  so  that  a  body  of  infantry  could 
at  any  time  trayerse  the  desert,  or  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  a  distant  post  menaced  by  the 
enemy;  to  facilitate  the  communication, 
bridges  were  also  thrown  across  the  arms 
of  the  Nile,  and  a  superiority  on  that  riyer 
maintained  by  means  of  a  flotilla  of  armed 
germes. 

Menou,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com* 
mand  of  the  French  army,  and  been  con* 
firmed  in  that  ofllce  by  the  first  consul,  had 
neyer  distinguishdl  himself  as  a  warrior. 
Since  the  residence  of  the  French  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  he  had  not  filled  any  im« 
portant  department,  or  performed  a  single 
exploit  worthy  of  record ;  and  the  troops, 
accustomed  to  be  conducted  by  gallant  and 
fortunate  chiefs,  placed  little  reliance  on  a 
leader  whom  they  considered  as  a  financier 
rather  than  a  general.  His  disputes  with 
Kleber,  a  commander  at  once  adored  by  the 
soldiers,  and  worthy  of  their  esteem,  had 
long  since  rendered  him  unpopular  with 
the  mass  of  the  army ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  he  had  to  contend  with  a  party,  some 
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of  which  aspired  to  the  rapreme  command, 
while  others,  discontented  with  their  sitaa- 
tton,  and  considering  themselyes  in  the  light 
of  exiles,  langnishM  to  return  to  that  coun- 
tiy  which  they  had  left  with  relnctance. 
At  this  period,  the  snecessfnl  rebellion  of 
Passwan  Oglou  filled  the  mind  of  the  grand 
vizier  with  terror  and  dismay;  while  the 
fierce  jealousy  of  D^jezzar,  the  victori* 
ous  Pacha  of  Syria,  and  the  sudden  change 
that  had  occurred  in  the  politics  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  added  to  his  numerous  and 
recent  disasters,  induced  him  to  malce  an 
attempt,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  to  re- 
new with  Menou  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  beffun  with  Bonaparte,  and  con- 
tinued with  Kleber. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French  at 
this  moment;  powerful,  but  divided  on  one 
hand,  and  menaced  by  eastern  hordes,  nu- 
loerous  indeed,  but  contemptible,  on  the 
other.  The  English  ministry,  peiceiving 
themselves  foiled  by  their  own  wavering  no- 
licy,  in  consequence  of  which  thejr  haa  at 
one  time  disapproved,  by  anticipation,  the 
treaty  of  El  Ansch,  and  at  another  wished 
to  ratify  the  same  treaty  when  it  was  too 
late,  at  length  determined  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Egypt;  and  this  gallant 
service  was  reserved  for  troops,  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  been  coasting  along  the 
shores  of  Spain  and  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. After  landing  and  re-embarking 
at  Ferrol,  and  afterwards  menacing  Cadiz, 

Sart  of  the  fleet  sailed  for  Malta  towards 
le  end  of  the  year  1800,  while  the  remain- 
der wintered  at  Minorca. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  campaign 
was  formed  and  developed.  Judging  from 
intereepted  letters  that  the  French  were 
thinned  by  disease,  and  dispirited  by  so  long 
a  seclusion  from  Europe,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  conquest  would  not  be  difficult; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  field  should 
be  taken  by  three  different  armies  Bt  the 
tame  time,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
in  the  attainment  of  this  great  object. 
While  those  very  enemies  who  so  lately 
menaced  India  were  to  be  opposed  by  a 
body  of  troops  from  that  remote  quarter  of 
the  globe*  under  the  command  of  General 
Eaird,  Uie  grand  vizier  was  to  penetrate 
aeross  the  desert,  and  at  the  same  period, 
the  English,  under  convoy  of  a  powerful 
armament,  were  to  land  near  to  uiat  spot 
where  the  remembrance  of  their  gallant 
achievements  was  still  fresh  in  their  recol- 
lection. 

The  fleet,  destined  for  this  purpoae,  hav- 
injgr  accordingly  rendezvouseu,  on  the  1st 
or  January,  1801,  in  the  spacious  bay  of 
Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  wait* 
sd  for  the  purpose  of  purohasing  cavalry 
horses,  collecting  transports,  and  procuring 


gun-boats  to  cover  the  landing,  as  well  as 
vessels  of  a  lighter  burthen,  to  enter  the 
lakes.  But  notwithstanding  the  endeaToure 
of  the  English  ambassador  at  the  eourt  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  to  inflame  the  tardy 
seal  of  the  Turks,  a  considerable  delay  in- 
tervened, and  several  French  vessels  enter- 
ed Alexandria  in  the  mean  time,  with  sop- 
plies  of  troops,  ammunition,  and  stores,  for 
the  enemy.  At  length,  the  British  squa- 
dron, consistin^f  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-£ve  sail,  under  the  comnMnd  of 
Lord  Keith,  weighed  anchor  on  the  S3d  of 
February,  and  saued  with  an  army  of  fifteso 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  meo,* 
to  subjugate  an  enemy  with  the  strsnglh  of 
whom  the  oommandera  themselves  wsie 
notoriously  unacquainted.  It  happened  dbo 
that  not  a  single  officer  in  the  axniy  was 
acquainted  wiUi  the  interior  of  the  country, 
nor  had  they  even  a  map  which  could  be 
depended  upon.  To  complete  this  state  of 
uncertainty.  Major  Makarras,  of  the  engi* 
neere,  who  had  been  despatched  to  recxm- 
noitre  the  country,  was  killed ;  and  Major 
Fletcher,  another  artillery  officer,  severely 
wounded.  During  the  passage,  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  vessels  separated  from  the 
squadron  amidst  a  heavy  gale,  in  which 
one  of  the  ships  laden  with  mules  had  found- 
ered ;  and  as  the  cavalry  and  horses  weie 
embarked  on  board  of  them,  this  circum- 
stance produced  considerable  disappoint- 
ment. After  a  boisterous  passage,  however, 
of  six  days,  the  Arab's  tower  was  descried; 
and  .in  the  course  of  the  next  morning  the 


•  Sir  Robert  Wibon,  in  hit  hiitory  of  the  Britkh 
Campaign  in  Egypt,  statM  that  the  efickml  force  of 
the  army  at  the  nighest  computation  did  not  exceed 
twelve  thousand  men ;  and  the  ibilowifig  liat  of  the 
ibreei  is  extracted  from  that  publication : 
Guards — MajorOenenl  Ludlow. 

Ist  or  Royals,     } 

Sd  bat  54th,       >  M^jor-genend  Coole. 

98d.  S 

Bth— 13th— 90th~M^r-generaI  Craddock. 

2d,  or  Queens,  ") 

50th,  >  M^r-general  Lord  Cavan. 

79th.  S 

18th-30ih«-44tb--a9th-Brig«dier««aeial  Doyle. 

Minorca.  ") 

De  Rollers,         S  M^jor-general  Stuail 

Dillon's,  ) 

Rttxavn. 

40lh,  flank  oompaniei, 

83d. 

S8tb, 

42d,  M^^geneIaI 

58th  r    Moore. 

Corsican  Raniren, 

Detaeh,  11  di  dragoone, 

Ditto,  Hompesoh's  reaiment 

12th   dragoooe— 26th  ditlD,—Brigadierfeneci] 
Finch. 

Artillery  and  pioneen, — Brigadier-general  Law- 
son. 

The  whole  under  the  comoiand  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrorabie. 
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eoDToy  arrived  in  Aboukir  bay, rendered  me- 
morable by  the  celebrated  battle  bf  the  Nile. 
From  the  unfaYourable  state  of  the  wea- 
ther* it  was  found  necessary  to  delay  the 
debarkation  of  the  troops  till  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  March.*  The  first  division  of 
the  army,  amountingr  to  nearly  sixtiiousand 
men,  under  Major-general  Uoote,  having 

Sti  into  the  boats,  a  rocket  was  fired  at 
ree  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  which  they 
immediately  towed  towards  the  Mendovi, 
and  anchored  in  a  central  position  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  At  nine,  gun-boats, 
armed  launches,  and  cutters,  having  been 
stationed  for  their  protection,  another  sig- 
nal was.  made,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  advanced  towards  the  beach,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captains  Cochrane, 
Stevenson,  Scott,  Lamour,  Apthorpe,  and 
Morrison,  of  the  royal  navy,  and  fearless 
of  the  preparations  of  the  enemy,  steered 
directly  for  that  part  of  the  shore  where  they 
were  likely  to  meet  the  greatest  opposition ; 
for  the  French  had  occupied  a  sand-hill, 
styled  by  them  *'  la  hauteur,"  and  lined  all 
the  adjacent  heights  with  artillery  and  in- 
fantry ;  so  that  on  the  approach  of  the  flo- 
tUla  within  this  amphitheatre  of  fire,  the 
eastle  of  Aboukir,  together  with  the  guns, 
to  the  number  of  fineen,  poured  down  a 
most  terrible  and  incessant  discharge  of 
shot,  shell,  and  rrape,  which  forced  the 
boats  to  incline  a  little  from  their  original 
direction,  although,  instead  of  being  daunt- 
ed, the  men  answered  every  discharge  by 
a  husza ! 

The  reserve,  under  Major-general  Moore, 
having  leaped  on  shore,  the  23d  regiment, 
and  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  led  by 
Colonel  Spencer,  rushed  up  the  eminence, 
and  charging  with  filed  bayonets,  forced 
the  artillery,  infantry,  and  dragoone,  to  give 
way  in  succession.  But  while  the  guards, 
under  Major-general  Ludlow,  were  landing, 
and  before  they  had  time  to  form,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of  caval- 
ry from  behind  the  sand-hills,  some  of  the 
troopers  actually  leapin?  at  the  same  time 
into  the  sea,  where  thev  Killed  several  men 
while  crowdbd  in  the  boats  and  incapable 
of  using  their  arms.  Being  at  length  re- 
pulsed, the  troops  advanced  in  succession 
to  support  the  reserve,  which  by  this  time 
had  obtained  nossession  of  the  command- 
ing pound  in  Iront.  In  their  progress,  they 
fm  in  with  a  column  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  intended  to  attack  them  in  flank,  but 

*0n  the  7th,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  first  landed 
to  reconnoitre  the  lake  of  Maadie,  made  a  trivial 
hot  lai»hable  capture,^whic:h  excited  tlie  merri* 
mmxt  of  the  whole  fleet:  the  gallant  knight,  after 
driving  the  enemy  from  a  small  battery,  succeed- 
ed in  making  three  captives,  and  returned  to  his 
veaael  with  a  French  colonel,  an  Arabian  poney, 
(a  jackass),  and  its  Egyptian  driver. 
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being  overawed  by  the  daring  march  and 
unexampled  hardihood  of  the  assailants,  it 
retreatea  towards  Alexandria,  after  main- 
taining an  irregular  fire  for  some  time.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  French  force,  the  English 
advanced  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
encamped  with  the  riffht  to  the  sea,  and 
the  left  inclining  to  the  lake  of  Maadie.(46) 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion 
in  killed  and  wounded,  including  seamen 
and  marines,  exceeded  seven  hundred,  while 
that  of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  sand -hills,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  half  that  num* 
her.  The  possession  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, the  capture  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  howitzer,  together  with  the  discom- 
fiture of  a  large  body  of  men  protected  by 
a  fortress,  strong  batteries,  and  a  nearly  in- 
accessible eminence,  constituted  the  ex- 
ploits of  this  day.  But  the  result  was  not 
to  be  measured  by  any  common  rule^  or  es- 
timated by  arithmetical  calculation:  die 
French  now  perceived  that  they  had  no 
longer  Turks,  or  even  Mamelukes,  to  con- 
tend with ;  they  felt  that  soldiers  of  a  Eu- 
ropean nation  had  landed  in  Egypt,*  and 
from  this  moment  their  ultimate  possession 
of  that  country  became  problematical. 

The  judicious  arrangements  of  the  admi- 
ral had  enabled  a  body  of  six  thousand  men, 
together  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  sea* 
men,  who  either  conducted  artillery  or  act- 
ed as  pikemen,  to  land  in  the  course  of  the 
first  day,  and  daring  the  next  day,  the  re- 
mainder being  carried  on  shore,  immediate- 
ly effected  a  junction.  On  the  12th,  the 
whole  army  moved  forward  and  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  who,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  in- 
fantry, and  six  hundred  cavalry,  were  now 
encamped  on  an  advantageous  ridge  of 
sand-hills,  formings  fine  glacis,  with  their 
right  towards  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and 
their  left  to  the  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  orders  were 
given  to  attack  the  French,  with  an  inteo- 
tion  to  torn  their  right  flank.  The  £  nglish 
army  marched  in  two  lines  from  the  left, 
the  reserve  covering  the  movement  on  the 
right,  and  keeping  parallel  with  the  first 
line.  Scarcely  hiM  they  advanced  out  of 
the  wood  of  date  trees,  in  front  of  Mandora 


(46)  The  French  force  on  this  occasion,  acooitU 
ing  to  their  writers,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
1^  men,  opposed  to  them  were  6000  English 
troops,  whom  the  great  extent  of  the  bay  of 
Aboukir  enabled  to  land  at  once.  The  action 
was  however  vigoroasly  contested  on  the  part  of 
the  former,  the  61st  regiment  repeatedly  over> 
threw  an  English  division  of  treble  its  forre,  and 
the  field  was  only  given  up  to  an  overpowering 
superiority  of  numbers.  The  English  are  repre- 
sented to 'have  lost  fiileen  hundred  men  in  this 
engagement. 
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Tower,  when  the  eaemy  left  the  heigrhts 
on  which  they  had  been  formed,  and  mov- 
ingr  down  by  their  right,  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  on  the 
92d  regiment,  which  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  left  column ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  enemy*8  cavalry,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Bron,  charged  down  a  height  on 
the  90th  regiment,  forming  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  right  column.  This  regiment, 
undismayed,  firmly  maintained  its  ground, 
and  allowing  the  cavalry  to  approach, 
poured  in  upon  them  a  volley  so  destruc- 
tive, as  to  arrest  their  progress  and  alter 
their  destination.  A  few  of  the  dragoons, 
however,  advanced  to  the  British  ranks, 
and  were  bayoneted  in  their  attempt  to 
break  them.  The  army,  now  formed  in 
two  lines,  pushed  on  with  the  greatest  vi- 
gour, preserving  always  the  strictest  regu- 
uirity ;  while  the  foreign  brigade  emulated 
the  British.  As  the  army  advanced,  the 
French,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lanusse,  were  compelled  to  quit  their  po- 
sition, and  to  retreat  over  the  plain  to  the 
heights  of  Nicopolis,  within  their  lines  be- 
fore Alexandria;  but  before  they  could 
wholly  effect  this  movement,  Dillon's  regi- 
ment, which  had  advanced  on  the  left, 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  having  car- 
ried two  guns,  placed  on  the  canal  of  Alex- 
andria, turned  them  immediately  against 
the  enemy.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  wish- 
ing to  follow  up  his  success,  and  by  a  coup 
dt  main  to  carry  the  important  position  on 
which  the  French  had  now  retired,  advanc- 
ed across  the  plain,  ordering  General 
Hutchinson,  with  the  second  line,  to  move 
forwards  to  the  left,  and  secure  a  projects 
ing  rising  ground;  General  Moore  being 
at  the  same  time  directed  to  the  riffht,  that 
both  flanks  might  be  assaulted  at  Uie  same 
moment,  llie  enemy  now  began  to  plav 
from  all  their  field  artillery  and  heavy  ordf- 
nance,  while  the  British  armv,  having  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain,  found  itself  under 
one  of  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  fires 
to  which  troops  were  ever  exposed.  On 
this  occasion.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  hav- 
ing advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  ground, 
had  a  horse  shot  uuder  him,  and  was  saved 
by  the  90th  regiment  from  beingeither  kill- 
ed or  taken  prisoner.  The  French,  no 
longer  in  danger,  had  only  to  load  and  fire. 
Aim  was  unnecessary,  the  bullets  could 
not  fail  to  do  their  office.  For  several 
hours,  did  the  English  troops  remain  pa- 
tiently suffering  this  exterminating  fire,  and 
never  betrayed  the  least  irresolution.  If  a 
word  was  heard,  it  expressed  only  a  wish 
to  be  led  to  the  assault.  At  length,  the 
British  commander  deeming  it  prudent  to 
desist,  the  army  was  withdrawn  at  sunset, 
and    ordered    to    reoccupy  that    position 
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which  was  so  shortly  to  be  the  theatre  of 
its  glory  and  reven^.  The  loss  of  the 
English  in  this  saneuinarr  copflict  amoont- 
ed  to  eleven  hundred  men  iull^  and  wound- 
ed. The  French  of  course  sufiTered  less, 
but  about  Awe  hundred  of  them  were  pot 
Hon  de  combat^  in  addition  to  which  tbey 
lost  four  field-pieces,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition. 

The  English  now  began  to  fortify  their 
new  position  by  means  of  heavy  cannon, 
brouflfnt  on  shore  for  that  purpose ;  and  as 
a  defensive  warfare  on  the  part  of  an  invad- 
ing army  always  assumes  an  nnproeperous 
aspect,  the  late  retreat  appeared  in  every 
point  of  view  to  be  eminently  sinistroos. 
The  arrival  of  General  Menou  from  Cairo, 
with  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops,  render- 
ed the  situation  of  the  British  army  still 
more  critical ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
castle  of  Aboukir,  which  had  sustained  a 
siege  of  eight  days  while  in  possession  of 
the  Turks,  and  assailed  by  Bonaparte,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  on  the  I8lh  of 
March,  after  holding  out  against  the  bcK 
siegers  only  five  days. 

No  sooner  had  Menou  entered  Alexan- 
dria, than  he  determined  to  give  battle  to 
the  English.  Instead  of  adopting  a  cau- 
tious and  destructive  system  of  warfiue 
against  troops  unaccustomed  to  the  country, 
he  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  Jealousies 
that  prevailed  in  his  own  army,  to  stake 
the  fate  of  E^ypt  on  a  single  combat.  The 
necessary  dispositions  were  accordingly 
made  for  an  attack  the  next  morning  before 
daylight,  by  a  body  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men ;  and  in  the  ^neral  orders  issued 
on  the  preceding  evening  describing  the  or- 
der of  battle,  it  was  expressly  stated,  ^  that 
the  design  was  to  drive  the  English  into 
the  lake  Maadle.*' 

On  the  memorable  21st  of  March  the 
British  army  was  as  usual  under  arms  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  all  was  tran- 
quil till  half-past  three,  when  the  report 
of  a  musket,  followed  by  the  firing  of  a 
cannon,  was  heard  at  the  extremity  of  the 
left.  This  demonstration  was,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  only  a  feint,  fer  in  a  little 
time  afterwards  loud  shouts  were  heard  in 
the  front  of  the  ri^ht,  which  fully  certified 
the  enemy's  intention ;  a  roar  of  musketry 
immediately  succeeded,  and  by  break  of 
day  the  action  had  become  general.  The 
first  onset,  as  is  usual  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  was  impetuous,  and  was  expected 
by  them  to  be  irresistible ;  but  the  steady 
valour  of  Uie  58tb  and  28th  regiments,  sup- 
ported by  the  23d  and  the  42d,  checked  the 
ardour  of  the  assailants,  and  repulsed  thfpi 
in  two  successive  charges,  during  which 
the  British  infantry,  although  brokpn  and 
in  part  dispersed,  contended  hand  to  hand 
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witk  well  appointed  evnlrj.  At  this  criti- 
eal  moment.  General  Stuart,  with  the  fo- 
reiffn  brigade  from  the  second  line,  advanc- 
ed in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  poured 
in  so  heavy  and  well  directed  a  fire,  that 
nothing  could  withstand  it,  and  the  enemy 
fled  or  perished.  4i  was  in  this  charge 
of  the  cavalry  that  the  gallant  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  always  anidoas  to  be  tne 
nost  forward  in  danger,  received  a  mortal 
wound.  On  the  first  alarm,  he  had  monnt^ 
ed  his  horse,  and  finding  the  right  was  se- 
riously engaged,  he  proceeded  thither. 
When  he  came  near  the  ruins,  where,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  58th 
reffiment  was  posted,  he  despatched  his 
aides-de  camp  with  orders  to  different  bri- 
gades, and  while  thus  alone,  some  dra- 
Sooos  of  the  French  cavalry  penetrated  to 
le  spot,  and  he  was  thrown  firom  bis  horse. 
One  of  them,  supposed  to  be  an  officer,  then 
rode  at  him,  and  attempted  to  cut  him  down ; 
but  just  as  the  edge  of  the  sword  was  fall- 
ing, the  natural  heroism  of  the  general,  and 
the  energy  called  forth  by  his  perilous  situ- 
ation, so  invigorated  his  veteran  arm,  that 
seizing  the  sword,  he  wrested  it  from  the 
hand  of  his  adversary ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  French  officer  was  bayoneted  by  a  sol- 
dier of  the  43d  regiment.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie was  scarcely  aware  of  the  wound 
be  had  received  in  his  thi^h,  but  he  com- 
plained severely  of  a  contusion  in  his  breast, 
received,  as  he  supposed,  by  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  in  the  personal  rencontre.  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  was  the  first  officer  who  came  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  him  Sir 
Ralph  presented  the  sword  he  had  so  glo- 
riously acquired,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sword  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  which  had 
been  accidentally  broken.*  Sir  Ralph,  as 
the  enemy*8  cavalry  was  by  this  time  re- 
pulsed, walked  to  the  redoubt  on  the  side 
of  the  guards,  from  which  he  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle. 
The  French,  although  driven  out  of  the  Bri- 
tish camp,  by  no  means  gave  up  the  contest 
on  the  right.  A  second  charge  of  cavalry 
was  attempted  by  their  reserve  against  the 
foreign  brigade,  but  this  effort  proved  as  un- 
successful as  those  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded.  Their  infantry,  no  longer  able 
to  keep  in  a  body,  acted  en  tiraiutwn^  ex- 
cept that  a  battalion  still  maintained  iu 
•cation  in  front  of  the  redoubt,  on  each  flank 
of  which  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  planted. 
The  ammunition  of  the  English  was  by 


*  A  angular  circunutance  happened  almoet  im- 
mediately aflerwards.  Major  Hall,  aid-de-camp 
to  General  Craddock,  while  on  a  minion  with 
ordert,  had  hit  hone  killed.  Seeing  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  he  bejEged  to  mount  hit  orderly  roan*i  bone. 
Sir  Sidney  ww  turning  round  to  bid  him  give  it  to 
the  major,  when  a  camion-hall  itnick  off  the  dra- 
goon's bead :  "  This/'  exclaimed  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
'  is  destiny ;  the  bone,  Miyor  Hall,  is  youn." 


this  time  totally  exhausted,  and  the  regri- 
meats  of  the  reserve  were  obliged  to  remain 
without  firing  a  shot,  some  not  having  one 
round  left,  and  for  a  time  there  was  only 
one  cartouch  for  the  guns  in  the  battery. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  contest 
on  the  ri^ht,  the  attack  on  the  centre  had 
also  continued.  As  soon  as  day  dawned,  a 
column  of  French  grenadiers  had  advanced, 
supported  by  a  heavy  line  of  infantry,  to  the 
assault  of  this  part  of  the  position.  The 
guards  posted  at  that  place  at  first  threw 
out  their  flanks  to  oppose  them,  but  these 
.being  driven  in  when  the  column  approach- 
ed very  near.  General  Ludlow  directed  the 
brigade  to  fire,  which  they  did  with  great 
precision,  and  with  considerable  execution. 
The  French  general  advanced  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  guards,  but  finding  all  his 
efforts  ineffectual,  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
sist. The  left  of  the  British  was  never 
seriously  engaged ;  it  was  only  exposed  to 
a  partial  firing  of  musketry,  and  a  distant 
cannonade.  At  length  General  Menon, 
finding  that  all  his  movements  had  failed, 
and  that  the  British  lines  had  suffered  no 
serious  impression,  determined  to  retreat. 
This  operation  was  effected  in  good  order, 
notwithstanding  the  calling  fire  from  the 
British  cannon  on  the  left,  and  also  from  the 
king^s  cutten  on  the  right,  which  had 
during  the  whole  action  most  gallantly  re- 
maiuM  in  that  situation,  although  exposed 
to  a  body  of  the  enemy  advantageously 
placed  within  half  musket-shot. 

During  the  battle,  a  body  of  chosen 
troops,  consisting  of  about  nine  hundred, 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  bril- 
liant achievemonts  in  Italy,  had  acquired 
the  appellation  of  **  the  invincibles,**  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  a  certain  degree  in  pierc- 
ing between  the  walls  of  an  ancient  ruin 
and  a  modern  battery,  which  they  attempt- 
ed to  storm  three  different  times.  But  re- , 
peated  volleys  of  grape  and  ball,  together 
with  a  charge  of  bayonets,  nearly  annihilat- 
ed the  whole  of  this  celebrated  corps,  who 
perished  on  the  ground  they  occupied,  while 
the  officer  who  core  the  famous  standard 
embroidered  with  their  exploits,*  exclaim- 
ed **  Long  live  the  republic,*'  and  surren- 
dered the  standard  at  the  same  moment  with 
his  life.f 


^Lepauage  de  la  Serma— Lb  postage  du  7fa^ 
UamtiOth^Ijt  pOMtagede  Vlmmao—Ls  priwe  de  Qmt 
— Le  poni  de  Lodi. 

t  Sergeant  Sinclair  of  the  42d  regiment,  and  a 
private  m  the  Minorca  corps,  both  claimed  this 
trophy,  and  it  appean  that  ench  merited  the  ho- 
nour; Sergeant  Sinclair  fint  trok  it,  but  bein|( 
ordered  forwards  hy  an  officer,  he  gave  it  to  a  pri- 
vate, who  was  killed.  When  the  Minorca  advanced, 
the  French  had  recovered  their  coloun ;  but  the  pr^ 
vate  wrested  them  from  the  man  who  had  posset- 
sion  of  them,  and  they  bayoneted  him.t 
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Arnidst  so  general  a  display  of  gallantry, 
it  is  difficult  to  select  those  regiments  which 
claim  a  saperior  degiee  of  merit;  but  it  is 
allowed  that  the  38ih  and  48d  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion, 
while  the  foreign  brigade  contributed  great- 
ly, br  iu  spirited  movement  in  advance,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  guards, 
also,  during  the  attack  on  the  centre,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  equal  coolness  and 
iDtrepiditv  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Major-ge- 
neral Ludlow,  who  fought  at  their  head,  as 
well  as  that  of  Major-general  Moore,  who 
was  wounded  while  lewling  on  the  reserve, 
together  with  Brigadier-general  Stuart  and 
Colonel  Paget,  at  once  merited  and  obtain- 
ed the  praise  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  memorable 
day,  has  been  estimate  at  from  three  to 
four  thousand  men,  including  many  of  the 
principal  officers.  Their  cavalry  suffered 
severely;  General  Roize,  the  commander 
of  that  force,  perished  in  the  field,  and  two 
other  generals  died  soon  afler  of  their 
wounds.  Of  the  British,  thirteen  hundred 
and  six  rank  and  file,  with  seventy  officers^ 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  Eight 
officers  of  the  staff,  of  whom  five  possessed 
the  rank  of  general,  were  included  in  this 
list,  as  was  also  the  commander-in-chief. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  could  not  be  pre- 
▼ailed  upon  to  leave  the  field  until  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Preneh,  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  combat  which  had  continued  nearly  seven 
hours.  At  length,  fainting  with  the  loss 
of  blood,' he  was  carried  onboard  the  Fou- 
droyant,  where  he  died  seven  days  afber- 
wards,  to  the  inexpressible  regret  of  the 
whole  army.* 


*  Si  a  Ralph  Abeecrombis,  K.B.— Thii  nllam 
chief  was  the  100  of  George  Abercrombie,  En.  of 
Tillebodie,  in  Clackmannanshire,  and  wai  born 
about  the  vear  173H,  or  according  to  hia  epitaph  at 
Malta,  m  1733.  After  reeeivinga liberaisaacation, 
IM  entered  by  chotoe  inta  the  army,  in  1756^  and 
waa  advanced  through  the  re^lar  gradationa  to 
the  rank  of  mi^or-general,  which  he  attained  in 
Sept.  17B7.    On  the  breakingout  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  in  179^3,  he  waa  emplojred  on  the  con- 
tinant,  and  had  the  local  ranker  Uaotenanbce- 
neral  conferred  upon  him.   In  theactioa  on  me 
heights  of  Cateau,  he  commanded  the  advanced- 
guard,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Nime- 
gatuL    In  the  vear  1795,  he  was  created  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  ana  appointad  oommander-in-chiefof 
the  Ibrces  in  the  West  Indies.    On  his  arrival,  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  of  Grenada,  and 
soon  afterwards  of  the  settlements  of  Demarani 
and  Bssequibo.  His  next  conquests  were  the  islands 
of  St  Lucia  and  Si.  Vincent;  and  in  February, 
1797,  the  Spanish  island  ofTriiudad  capitulated  to  j 
him.    Ou  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  appointed  ' 
Ueutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  I 
which  he  was.  in  17D8,  elevated  to  the  office  of  | 
governor  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  Sl  Geoi^^e. 
Previous  10  this,  he  was  appointed  coaimander-tn- ! 
chief  in  Ireland,  where  he  laboured  to  mainiain  , 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  suppress  the  riling  I 


Thos  ended  a  eoniliet,  in  which  the  num* 
ber  of  prisoners  did  not  exceed  two  hundred, 
and  the  cannon  taken  amooated  only  to  two. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  and  although  a 
numerous  army  was  yet  to  be  orercome, 
lines  nearly  impregnable  to  be  stormed,  and 
two  fortified  towns  to  be  taken,  this  action, 
foo^t  on  the  barren  isthmus  of  Aboukir, 
by  Its  moral  and  political,  as  well  as  its 
military  effects,  eventually  decided  the 
soTermgnty  of  the  whole  of  this  porttoo  of 
Africa. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  request  of  General 
Hutchinson,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
army  devolved,  vepaired  to  the  enemy^s 

rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  peojpie  from  the  lioen* 
tiousiiess  of  military  rule,  with  a  care  and  skill 
worthy  of  the  great  general,  and  the  enlightened 
and  beneficent  statesman.  But  drcumstancea  ren. 
dering  itneceanry  that  the  civil  and  milimiy  com- 
mancTof  that  country  should  be  vested  in  the  same 
person,  he  was  removed,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  to  the  chief  coounand  in  Scol- 
laiui.  When  the  memorable  enterprise  against  Hoi* 
land  was  undertaken  in  1799.  Sir  Ralph  Ahercrom- 
bie  held  a  principal  command  under  the  Duke  of 
York  i  and  it  was  confessed,  even  by  the  enemy, 
that  no  victory  could  have  conferred  more  honour 
than  was  denved  from  the  talents,  activity»  and 
bravery  he  displayed  in  forwarding  the  purpdses 
of  that  ill*&tea  eipedition.  A  more  favoumbie 
enterprise,  however,  soon  aflbrded  our  gallant  hero 
an  opportunity  of  immortalising  his  name.  This 
was  the  expedition  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
dispossessing  the  French  of  E^pt  But  it  Htts,  sa 
has  been  seen  above,  his  destiny  to  fiill  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory ;  and  on  his  removal  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  Foudroyant,  he  heroically  exclaiov 
ed,  *'  I  can  feel  no  pain,  when  I  think  of  the  brave* 
ry  of  those  fine  fellows  whom  I  have  just  left.*' 

The  succeflMrof  the  general,  in  a  well-written 
eologium,  pays  a  doe  tnoote  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory :  **  We  have  sustained  an  irreparable  kMs," 
says  he  in  his  Rnt  public  despatch,  "  n  the  pemoa 
orour  never  sufficiently  to  be  lamented  command- 
eMn-chief,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  ae^ 
tton  (of  the  21st),  and  died  on  the  Stkh  of  March. 
I  believe  he  was  wounded  early,  but  he  concealed 
hw  situation  from  those  about  nim,  and  continued 
in  the  field,  g[iving  his  orders  with  that  coolness 
and  perspicuity  whicb  had  ever  marked  his  cha- 
mcter,  till  long  aAer  the  action  was  over,  when  he 
fainted  throuffn  weaknew  and  Iom  of  blood.  Were 
it  p9rmitced,''^oondnueB  General  Hatchinaon,  **  for 
a  soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the 
service  of  his  countnr,  I  might  be  excused  for  1^ 
menting  him  more  tnan  any  other  penon;  but  it 
is  some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  foved 
him,  that  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  his  death 
wai  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be  sacred  to  everf 
British  soldier,  and  embalmed  m  the  reooUectioo 
of  a  grateful  posterity.** 

In  private  life.  Sir  Ralph  Aad  in  his  manners 
some  degree  of  reserve ;  but  he  was  truly  amiable, 
honourable,  and  virtuous,  attached  to  his  country 
and  his  profession,  and  in  every  relative  doty  rwsi 
exemplary.  No  man  ever  feit  more  deeply  the 
awful  responsibility  atuiched  to  a  oommander>in« 
r'liief :  and  he  reg  irded  victorv  itselfosofno  value 
liiit  as  it  tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  the 
repose  of  society. 
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lines,  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  oflfer  to 
renew  the  eonventton  of  El  Arisch ;  hot  not- 
withstanding the  late  defeat,  Menou  haugh- 
tily replied,  *Mhat  no  attention  would  be 
paid  to  any  proposal  so  injurious  to  the 
army  of  the  east.*'  In  the  mean  time, 
the  commander-in-chief  was  gratified  by 
the  arrival  of  the  captain  pacha,  with  a  re* 
inforeement  of  six  ttiousand  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  detachments  of  Tories  and 
English  were  despatched,  on  the  S6th  of 
March,  under  Colonel  Spencer,  to  Roeetta, 
which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Nile. 
The  French  having  retreated  after  a  feeble 
resistance,  that  important  place  was  imme- 
diately occupied ;  and  the  fall  of  Fort  St. 
Julian,  which  surrendered  on  the  8th  of 
April,  opened  a  communication  with  the 
Delta,  through  which  fresh  nrovisions  for 
the  army  were  regularly  ootained.  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  with  an  armed  flotilla,  soon 
after  this  navigated  the  river  as  high  as  El 
AH;  while  the  British  general  ordered  the 
canal  of  Alexandria  to  be  cut,  so  as  to  let 
the  waCera  of  the  sea  into  lake  Mareotis, 
and  thus  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  all  direct 
communication  between  the  garrison  of  Al- 
exandria and  the  interior  of  Egypt. 

The  success  of  the  Anglo^orkish  de- 
taehment  at  Rosetta,  the  capture  of  the 
neighbouring  fort,  which  secured  the  navi- 

Sition  of  the  river,  and  the  movements  of 
e  allies  on  the  side  of  Palestine,  induced 
General  Hutchinson  to  intrust  the  blockade 
of  Alexandria  to  General  Coote  and  Admi- 
ral Bickerton,  with  a  view  of  marehing  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Every  thing  ap- 
peared prepitions  to  his  design:  in  the 
course  ot  a  few  days  more,  a  reinforcement 
of  three  thousand  men  landed  from  Eng- 
land; intelligence  was  also  received  from 
Cosseir  of  the  arrival  of  the  firet  division  of 
the  detachment  of  Bombay  troops,  while 
General  Baird  was  expected  in  a  short  time 
with  the  remainder.  Mourad  Bey,  never 
sincerely  attached  to  his  new  allies,  and 
alarmed  by  the  recent  victories  of  the  En^ 
lish,  deserted  the  French  cause,  and  inti- 
mated his  readiness  to  Join  their  adverea- 
ries.  D^jexaar  Pacha,  suspending  for  a 
while  his  hatred  to  the  Turks,  had  already 
sent  a  body  of  well  appointed  cavalry  to  the 
ffrand  vizier,  who  had  by  this  time  crossed 
we  desert;  while  his  highness  made  an 
ofier  of  the  assistance  of  two  thousand  horse, 
about  six  hundred  of  which  body,  eqnipped 
and  disciplined,  arrived  soon  afier  in  the 
English  camp.  The  commander-in-chief 
aecordingly  proceeded  with  a  detachment  of 
the  army  to  Rosetta,  whence  he  marehed 
to  El  Aft,  and  then  advanced  to  Rhamanieh, 
where  the  enemy,  consisting  of  three  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  eight  hundred  cavalry, 
under  General  Grange,  happened  to  be  post- 


ed. This  body  of  troops,  deeming  it  im- 
prudent to  wait  an  attack,  retired  during 
the  niffht,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the 
fort,  which  surrendered  the  next  morning. 
As  the  French  retreated  with  great  celerity, 
General  Hutchinson  followed  them  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
march,  captured  a  convoy  of  five  hundred 
camels,  with  an  escort  of  six  hundred  men, 
destined  for  Alexandria;  while  Captain 
Stevenson,  an  active  and  enterprising  offi* 
cer,  who  commanded  the  flotilla  on  the 
Nile,  captured,  on  the  14th  of  May,  a  gun- 
boat and  several  germes,  laden  with  heavy 
artillery,  brandy,  and  clothing  for  the  ene- 
my. This  acquisition  was  however  render* 
ed  less  valuable  by  the  plunder  of  the  Ar- 
nauts,  a  body  of  troops  who  had  served 
without  pay;  while  the  danger  arising 
from  the  plague,  now  raging  in  the  interior, 
became  greatly  increased  by  communica- 
tion with  the  inhabitants. 

The  French  having  made  a  forced  mareh, 
with  the  view  of  attacking  and  defeating 
the  Turkish  army  before  the  arrival  of  suo- 
eoure  now  advancing  to  its  assistance,  the 
British  camp  was  filled  with  apprehension, 
and  many  prognosticated  that  a  defeat  simi- 
lar to  that  at  Heliopolis  would  ensue.  Nor 
was  this  at  all  improbable,  when  the  man- 
nere  and  character  of  the  Turkish  nation 
are  considered.  During  the  present  cam- 
paign, however,  the  Turks  must  be  allow- 
ed to  have  conducted  themselves  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  valour  and  good  con- 
duct. Encouraged  by  the  prosperous  ca- 
reer of  the  English,  their  expected  junction, 
and  the  presence  of  ofAcere  of  that  nation 
in  their  camp,  the  grand  vixier  had  ad* 
vanced  from  6elbeis  against  an  enemy,  the 
very  name  of  which  had  so  often  forced 
him  to  turn  pale.  On  the  morning  of  the 
16th  of  May,  a  body  of  five  hundred  caval- 
ry, supported  by  three  light  field-pieces 
under  Jahir  Pacha,  attacked  a  strong  de 
tachment  of  the  French  from  Cairo,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  thousand  infantry,  six 
hundred  horse,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  can- 
non. His  highness  firet  detached  Mehem- 
med  Pacha  to  the  assistance  of  his  advanc- 
ed-guard, and  soon  afterwards  moved  for- 
ward himself  with  the  main  body ;  in  con- 
seauence  of  which,  the  enemy,  who  had 
retired  into  a  wood  of  date  trees,  was  oblig- 
ed, after  having  experienced  some  loss,  to 
retreat  to  El  Hanka,  seven  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action.  On  this  occasion,  all  the 
evolutions  of  the  Ottoman  army  were  per- 
formed under  the  superintendence  of  Colo- 
nel HoUoway,  wbne  the  artillery  were 
served  by  Major  Hope,  Captain  Lacy,  and 
Capuin  Leake.  This  acUon,  which  was 
insigrnificant  in  some  points  of  view,  was  in 
othere  productive  of  a  wonderful  effect. 
The  Turks,  who  by  long  experience  had 
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been  taught  to  consider  the  French  as  in- 
yincible,  from  this  moment  contemplated 
them  with  diminished  terror.  They  negan 
bO  entertain  greater  confidence  in  their  own 
3xertions,  and  were  desiroos,  if  possible,  to 
wipe  away  the  ignominy  occasioned  by  so 
many  de&ats. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  army,  now 
strengthened  by  the  arriyaT  of  fifteen  bun* 
died  Mamelukes,  under  the  command  of 
Osman  Bey,  the  successor  of  Mourad,  had 
advanced  without  interruption  to  Gazeh, 
opposite  Cairo,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
about  four  thousand  Frenchmen ;  while  the 
Turks,  flushed  with  a  success  equally  novel 
and  unexpected,  prepared  to  form  a  junc- 
tion, and  to  besiege  that  cihr  in  concert. 
Accordingly,  after^a  variety  of  delays,  part- 
ly arising  from  the  low  state  of  the  nver, 
and  partly  from  the  bar  at  Rosetta,  the 
heavy  cannon  were  brought  up,  and  batte- 
ries erected.  The  city  of  Cairo  was  still 
capable  of  sustaining  a  siege,  and  |>erhaps 
of  holding  out  until  the  periodical  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile  rendered  the  operations 
against  it  of  no  avail.  But  General  Bel- 
liard,  who  commanded  in  that  place,  in- 
stead of  protracting  the  war  by  a  strenuous 
defence,  or  retiring  into  Upper  Egypt, 
where  all  pursuit  would  have  been  ineffec- 
tual, sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  English 
camp,  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  fortress. 
A  convention  was  accordingly  drawn  up, 
and  executed  on  the  27th  of  June,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  French  forces  of 
every  description,  as  well  as  the  auxiliaries, 
were  to  evacuate  Cairo,  the  citadel,  the 
forts  of  Boulac,  Gazeh,  and  all  that  part  of 
Egypt  occupied  by  the  detachment  under 
the  command  of  Uie  general  of  division 
Belliard.  The  members  of  the  commission 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt  as  might  be  desirous  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  vanquished,  were 
to  retire  by  land  to  Rosetta,  with  their  arms, 
baggage,  field-artillery,  and  effects,  at  the 
expense  of  the  allied  powers,  whence  they 
were  to  be  embarked  for.  one  of  the  ports 
of  the  French  republic  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  a] so  provided  by  a  specific  article, 
that  the  terms,  which  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  El  Arisch, 
should  be  communicated  to  Generd  Me- 
Dou,  who  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  accede  to 
them  for  Alexandria,  provided  his  accept- 
ance should  be  notified  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  English  troops,  before  that  city, 
within  the  space  of  ten  days.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  capitulation,  the  French,  es- 
corted by  a  strong  detachment  under  Gene- 
ral Moore,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  their 
destination,  where  they  embarked  for  France 
to  the  number  of  about  thirteen  thousand 
six  hundred  men;  and  on  Uiis  occasion, 
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they  must  be  allowed  to  have  evinced  a  no- 
ble testimony  of  their  respect  to  the  memory 
of  General  ICleher,  by  carrying  his  corpse 
along  with  them  to  their  native  countiy. 

General  Menou,  declining  to  accede  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cairo,  reposed 
his  last  hope  on  the  timely  arrival  or  suc- 
cours intrusted  to  the  care  of  Admiral  Gan- 
theaume.  That  officer,  with  a  squadron 
of  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate  crowd- 
ed with  troops,  had  left  Toulon,  and  ateeiw 
ed  for  the  Levant.  As  his  destination  was 
known,  all  the  English  commanders  in  that 
quarter  were  on  the  watch  for  him;  he 
however  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  detachments  under  Sir 
Robert  Calder  and  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
ren, as  well  as  the  fleet  commanded  bv 
Lord  Keith.  Being  afraid  to  approach 
Alexandria,  then  closely  blockaded  hj 
Rear-admiral  Bickerton,  he  steered  alone 
the  adjacent  coasts,  with  an  intention  of 
disembarking  the  forces  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  junction  with 
their  countrymen.  With  this  view,  he  at- 
tempted a  landing  both  at  Dorasso  and  at 
Derne,  but  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  still  more  unfiivonrable 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  frustrated 
his  intentions,  and  compelled  him  to  pot 
to  sea.  The  French  admiral  was,  how- 
ever, fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the 
Swiftsure,  a  British  ship  of  war,  of  seven- 
ty-four ffuns,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain HoTlowell,  and  to  capture  that  vessel ; 
but  this  event,  although  it  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  exultation  of  the  French,  did 
not  in  any  degree  relieve  the  army  of  the 
east  from  the  precarious  situation  to  which 
it  was  now  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Hutchin8oa« 
after  endeavouring  to  settle  the  disputes 
which  had  unhappily  arisen  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Mamelukes,  and  placed  a 
detachment  of  the  Indian  forces  m  Cairo, 
returned  with  the  army  to  Alexandria. 
The  capture  of  the  capital,  and  the  arrival 
of  General  Baird  with  five  thousand  men 
from  Bombay,  soon  after  the  capitulatioo, 
as  well  as  of  some  succours  from  Europe, 
enabled  the  commander-in-chief  to  press 
the  siege  of  Alexandria,  with  a  body  of 
sixteen  thousand  troops,  and  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  allies  in  point  of  numbers  render- 
ed the  conquest  or  Egypt  no  longer  doubt- 
ful. Major-general  Coote  accordingly  em- 
barked with  a  considerable  detachment  on 
the  inundation,  and  effected  a  landing  to 
the  westward  of  the  city ;  he  immediately 
invested  the  strong  castle  of  Marabout, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ; 
which,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  sur- 
rendered after  a  very  feeble  defence.  On 
the  east  of  the  town  two  other  attacks 
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were  also  made  by  the  Generals  Craddock 
and  Moore,  who  obtained  possession  of 
some  fortified  heights  on  the  right ;  while 
Colonel  Spencer  maintained  his  position  on 
a  hill,  whence  he  had  driven  a  body  of  the 
«nemy  by  means  of  a  charge  of  bavonets, 
with  about  two  hundred  of  the  30th  regi- 
ment. Seven  sloops  of  war  having  entered 
the  western  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  of  the  fort.  Major- 
general  Coote  determined  to  move  forward 
and  to  occupy  an  advanced  position.  The 
troops,  being  now  supported  by  the  armed 
▼essels  under  Captain  Cochrane,  as  well 
as  by  the  flotilla  on  the  lake,  commanded 
by  Captain  Stevenson,  advanced  in  three 
eolnmns,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and 
small  arms,  forcing  the  enemy,  who  had 
abandoned  their  wounded,  as  well  as  seven 

Pieces  of  cannon,  to  retreat  before  them.* 
*wo  days  after  this,  batteries  were  opened 
against  the  redoubt  de  Bain ;  and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  succeeding  night.  Lieutenant^ 
colonel  Smith  succeeded  in  a^  attempt  to 
surprise  the  advanced-guard.  In  this  ex- 
tremity. General  Menou,  bein^  closely 
pressed  by  the  commander-in-chief  on  the 
east,  and  Major-general  Coote  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  and  despairing  of  any  re- 
lief, in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  Gantheaume,  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  capitulate.  A  negotiation  for  that 
purpose  was  accordingly  entered  into,  and 
the  same  terms  grant^  as  to  the  garrison 
of  Cairo ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  intrenched 
camp,  the  heights  above  Pompey*s  Pillar, 
and  ror^  Triangular. 

The  glorious  campaign  in  Egypt  termi- 


^  An  interesting  incident  happened  at  this  stage 
of  the  liege.  An  old  man  working  on  the  para- 
pet of  a  redoubt  was  struck  by  a  canDon-ban, 
which  took  off  both  his  legs.  He  fell  into  the 
amw  of  his  own  son,  a  corporal  in  the  same  re^- 
ment  The  captain  pacha,  hearing  of  this  cir- 
cumatance,  sent  the  veteran  sufierer  a  handful  of 
sequins,  with  an  assurance  that  care  should  be 
taken  of  him  for  life,  but  he  expired  soon  after  the 


nated  with  the  fall  of  Alexandria.  The  ex- 
ertions of  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice were  splendid  and  meritorious.  Tlie 
army  in  Egypt  ^tified  the  warmest  wish- 
es and  expectations  of  their  country,  and 
the  seasonable  and  eflScient  co-operation  of 
the  navy  entitled  them  to  a  participation  in 
the  laurels  gathered  by  their  countrymen. 
The  nation  which  had  sent  forth  this  band 
of  gallant  warriors,  was  not  slow  in  remu- 
nerating their  services.  A  monument  was 
voted,  to  perpetuate  the  services  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  while  his  widow  and  son 
were  gratified  with  a  peerage,  and  a  pen- 
sion  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Ma- 
jor-general Sir  J.  Hely  Hutchinson,  who 
claimed  so  little  but  deserved  so  much  of 
the  honour  of  the  campafgn,  in  addition  to 
the  ensigns  of  the  Batn,  received  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  created  a 
baron  of  Great  Britain,  with  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  annexed  to  the  patent.  Ad- 
miral Lord  Keith  was  advanced  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  British  peeraore,  while  on  Ma- 
jor-general Coote  was  conferred  the  honour 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  The  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the 
army  and  navy  ;  and  each  regiment  which 
had  served  during  this  campaign,  was  per- 
mitted to  add  an  embroidered  Sphinx  to  its 
colours,  and  to  have  **Eotpt^'  inscribed 
in  the  field.  At  Constantinople,  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  court  manifested  on  this  occa- 
sion the  most  enthusiastic  joy ;  the  cannon 
of  the  serafflio  were  fired,  the  city  was 
splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  grand  sig- 
nior,  to  testify  his  gratitude,  establish^ 
the  order  of  the  Crescent ;  and  Lords  Hutch- 
inson, Keith,  and  Elgin,  with  Admiral 
Bickerton,  and  Majors-general  Coote  and 
Baird,were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  this 
new  order  of  knighthood,  while  fifty  gold 
medals  were  struck,  and  distributed  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  who  had  particular- 
ly distinguished  themselves. 

During  this  arduous  contest,  the  English 
army  lost  in  killed  twenty-two  officers,  and 
five  hundred  and  five  privates.f    The  loss 
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of  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1801 
amounted,  in  killed  and  pneoners,  to  up* 
wards  of  six  thousand  ;*  and  their  whole 
loss  daring  the  three  years  that  they  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Egypt,  amounted 
to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  men.  In 
addition  to  which,  they  lost,  in  the  differ- 
ent actions  and  fortresses,  one  thousand 
and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  hye 
hundred  unserviceable  pieces.  In  the  na- 
val they  suffered  equally  with  the  military 


department  in  this  disastroas  expeditww, 
and  in  addition  to  fifteen  ships  of  the  line 
taken  or  destrOTed,  eight  frigates,  and  two 
hundred  sail  of  merchantmen,  were  lost  te 
their  country :  and  of  the  whole  number  of 
French  troops  sent  into  Egypt  with  tlie 
first  expedition,  and  landed  in  tliat  eovntry 
at  Tarious  periods  during  its  ooeupation  by 
the  enemy,  only  twenty-four  thooeand  le- 
tnrned  to  their  native  ooontry. 
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Wrili  the  possession  of  Egypt  was  as 
yet  uncertain,  the  consular  goTernment  de- 
termined to  direct  all  its  efforts  against  the 
only  enemy  either  unsubdued  or  unhnm- 
bted  by  the  arts  and  arms  of  France. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  were  accordingly 
collected  in  the  maritime  departmenu  of 
France ;  ships,  guns,  and  flat-bottomed 
boats  were  built  and  eouipped ;  the  ports 
of  Belgium  and  of  Holland  were  crowded 
with  armed  vessels ;  and  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  preparations  eyidently  indi- 
cated a  hostile  attempt  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. This  menace  was  first  recurred  to 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  not  un- 
frequently  practised  in  that  of  his  sueces- 


*  RETURN  of  the  disposal  of  the  French  army 
fa)  Egypt,  by  the  British  and  Turkish  forces  .^— 


JKilled  in  the  dtflerent  actionB,  and 

dead  of  their  wounds,  . 
Prisoners  taken  in  battle, 
Surrendered  by  capituktion  in  the 

garrison  of  Cairo, 
Surrendered  by  capitulation  in  the 

sarrison  of  Aleiandria, 
Soldiers  dead  by  the  plague  and 

other  maladies  since  the  landing 

of  the  English 
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General  Resnier.  in  his  "  State  of  Egypt,'*  as- 
serts that  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  m  that 
country,  the  French  army  consisted  of  only  21,804 
efficient  troops ;  and  that  the  allied  British  and 
THirkish  army  employed  to  eflect  their  expulsion 
amounted  to  90,700  men !  But  this  is  obviously 
a  gross  exaggeration ;  and  it  is  proved  by  authen- 
tic documents,  that  the  actual  number  of  British 
tfoops.  including  the  Indian  reinforcements,  never 
exceeded  24,000. 


sors.  But  at  this  epoch,  when  Greet  Bri- 
tain possessed  an  immense  superiority  in 
respect  to  naval  force,  and  had  actually 
blockaded  all  the  principal  porta  of  the  < 


my,  it  is  diflicnlt  to  conceive  how  a  flotilla, 
filled  with  troops,  insufficient  to  alarm,  far 
less  to  subdue  a  powerful  nation,  could 
cross  even  the  narrow  seas,  without  being 
intercepted  by  the  numerous  squadrons 
which  were  connected  by  a  chain  of  cruis- 
ers so  disposed  as  to  surround  the  eoaste, 
and  shut  up  all  the  hatboars  belonging  to 
the  French  and  Dutch.  In  the  mean  time, 
camps  had  been  formed  at  Bruges,  Grave- 
lines,  Boulogne,  Brest,  Granville,  Cher- 
burg,  and  St.  Maloes,  and  the  deeds  about 
to  be  performed  by  those  armies  whieh 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bormida,  the 
Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza,  and  gained 
the  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden, 
were  vaunted  in  the  proclamations  and 
manifestoes  of  the  rulers  of  France.  They 
affected  to  consider  the  English  as  a  nation 
rendered  efifeminate  by  wealth,  and  unwar> 
like  by  commerce ;  and  it  was  confidently 
predicted  that  the  steel  of  the  French  would 
prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  gold  of 
the  Britons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  island  was 
in  motion;  and  from  Penzance  to  the 
Orkneys,  as  well  as  from  the  shores  of  the 
German  ocean  to  the  confines  of  St. 
George's  channel,  one  uniform  spirit  of 
patriotic  defiance  was  breathed  by  the  in- 
habitants. At  this  critical  period,  the  vo- 
lunteer battalions  and  companies  were  in- 
creased, a  numerous  and  re43pectable  bodv 
of  yeoman  cavalry  was  formed,  the  fenci* 
hie  regiments  were  disciplined  into  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  military  ait,  and  the  militia. 
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many  regiments  of  which  had  served  in 
Ireland,  reeeived  a  considerable  aagmenta- 
tion  by  means  of  the  sapplementarr  leTT. 
It  appears  from  the  votes  of  snpply*  for 
this  year«  that  inclnding  all  orders  and  de- 
scriptions of  men  ready  to  act  by  sea  and 
land,  the  amoant  approached  to  nearly  half 
a  million. 

The  chief  magtstmte  of  France,  soTround* 
ed  by  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  troops,  af- 
fected to  blend  all  the  state  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  France  with  that  of  the  emperors 
of  Sie  west ;  being  snrronnded  by  nume- 
rons  guards,  attended  by  the  prefects  of  the 
palace,  and  appearing  on  great  occasions 
alone  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  Fo- 
reign potentates  and  princes  bent  before 
the  consular  chair,  ana  the  didufn  of  mo- 
dern Gaul  appeared  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  continent.  Those  con- 
tinentai  powers  which  had  waged  war 
against  the  republic,  were  now  eager  to 
supplicate  for  peace,  and  ready  to  submit 
to  any  terms  which  the  victor  thought  fit 
to  impoee.  The  Elector  Palatine  of  Ba- 
varia about  this  time  negotiated  a  treaty, 
by  which,  he  renounced  the  dutchies  of  Ju- 
Uers,  Deux  Fonts,  and  their  dependencies, 
together  with  the  bailiwick  of  the  palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,  situated  upon  the  left  bank 
of  that  river.  The  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  consequent  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
soon  afterwards  produced  a  peace  between 
France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  it  was 
expressljr  stipulated,  that  whatever  indul- 

£;nce  might  be  granted  to  any  power  in 
at  quarter  of  the  globe,  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  republic,  while  all  former  treaties 
were  to  be  considered  as  renewed. 

But  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  still 
moieenunently  displayed  by  a  pacification 
vrith  another  power,  an  intimate  alliance 
with  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
tranquillity  of  France.  By  a  convention 
with  the  pope,  ratified  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1801,  the  first  consul  was  not  only 
acknowledged  to  possess  all  the  privileges 
of  the  ancient  monarchy,  so  far  as  concern- 
ed public  worship,  but  new  and  essential 
immunities  were  obtained  for  the  Galilean 
chuich.  His  holiness  agreed  to  procure 
the  resignation  of  the  prelates  who  nad  ad- 
hered to  the  old  establishment,  and  the 
chief  magistrate  was  to  nominate  to  the  va- 
cant sees.  Anew  and  more  suitable  formula 


*  The  tuppliet  voted  in  1801  were, 
For   the  tea  lervice,  including  39,000 

marinee, 135,000 

RegoUtf  forces,  including  cavalry  and 

infantry 193,187 

Mlitia.  iocloding  Irish,  78,046 

reociUesofboChcountriai,     .  .     31.415 


Total  land  and  sea  force,  exclusive 

ofvolimieeia^ 437,648 

Vol.  I.  3  C  33 


of  prayer  was  introduced  ;*  and  the  holy 
father  covenanted  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  successore,  that  those  who  had  aeuuired 
the  alienated  property  of  the  church  snould 
not  be  disturbed. 

By  a  concordat,  agreed  to  soon  after- 
wards, the  apostolicu  and  Roman  faith 
was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  the  Catholics  were  to  pay  one-tenth  of 
their  taxes  to  defray  the  expense  of  public 
worehip.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  civil  power,  while  the  chief 
consul  was  to  be  declared  the  head  of  the 
Gallican  church,  and  the  bishops  and  priests 
were  to  make  a  solemn  promise  of  fidelity  .| 
The  naval  campaign  of  4he  present  year 
was,  as  usual,  brilliant  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  fleets,  sqnadrons,  and  de- 
tachments, whether  employed  for  home  de- 
fence, or  occupied  in  distant  ouariers  of  the 
globe,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  ^lory  of  their 
country.  On  the  western  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  naval  power  of  Britain  retained 
its  wonted  and. resistless  superiority.  In 
the  month  of  March,  Admiral  Duckworth 
made  an  easy  capture  of  the  Swedish 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  well  as  of 
the  Danish  settlements  of  St«  Thomas  and 
Santa  Cruz,  which  were  of  couree  restored 
to  those  powera,  in  virtue  of  the  tresty  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  islands  of  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Eustatia  were  also  reduced  nearljr 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  faci- 
lity ;  while  in  the  east,  the  Batavian  settle- 
ment of  Ternate,  the  chief  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  June, 
after  a  vigorous  resistance,  to  a  small  squa- 


*-  Domine,8alvam,  fkc  rempoblicam; 
Doraine,  salvos  ftc  cunsules." 

t  Substance  of  the  Concoroatum  between  Bo- 
naparte and  the  pope. 

1.  The  catholic,  apostolical,  and  Romish  re- 
ligion shall  be  declared  the  religion  of  the  state. 
— ^2.  This  reliffion  shall  be  protected  in  its  exterior 
worship  and  its  ceremonies ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  prooessioDS.  which  shall  not  take  place,  but 
when  the  prefects  shall  jud^e  that  thrnr  will  net 
be  attended  with  inconvenience. — 3.  The  chief 
consul  is  declared  head  of  the  Gallican  church. 
—4.  All  the  bishoprics  of  France  shall  be  vacated, 
but  the  former  titular  bishops  shall  receive  new 
bulla  on  the  presentation  of  the  chief  consul.—^ 
The  bishops,  priests,  and  curates  shall  make  the 
promise  of  fidelity.— 6.  Three  prelates  shall  nevcf 
nave  leave  to  return  to  France,  viz.  the  cardinal* 
of  Rohan  and  Montmorency,  and  the  bishop  of 
Arras.^ — ^7.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  eoneordm- 
turn,  there  shall  be  established  in  each  arrmditm- 
ment  an  office,  where  the  Catholics  shall  inscribe 
their  names,  and  where  they  sholl  pay.  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  public  wonhip,  a  tenth  of  their 
taxes.--8w  AH  the  parochial  churches  shall  be  re-  ■ 
stored  to  the  communes.— 9.  In  the  approaching- 
nomination  of  cardinals,  three  hats  shall  be  given 
u>  France  upon  the  presentation  of  the  chief  ooosuL 
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dron  of  anned  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Hayes. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  two  severe  actions 
took  place,  the  first  of  which  proved  unfor- 
tunate, but  the  second  removed  the  tarnish 
from  ^e  British  arms,  and  restored  them 
to  their  usual  lustre.  Admiral  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  one  of  the  most  brave  and  skil- 
ful officers  in  the  British  navy,  commanded 
a  SQuadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  which 
blockaded  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Receiving 
intelligence  that  three  French  line-of-battle 
ships  and  a  frierate  were  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  road  of  Algezira,  under  cover  of  the 
batteries  on  shore,  he  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  attacking  them  in  that  situation. 
On  Uie  6th  of  July,  he  proceeded  with  six 
sail  of  the  line,  under  a  favourable  breeze, 
in  the  sanguine  hope  of  capturing  the 
French  ships,  but  on  a  sudden  the  wind 
failed,  and  the  English  squadron  could  not, 
with  every  effort,  engage  the  enemy  in  a 
regular  or  close  action.  The  Hannibal, 
Captain  Ferris,  in  bearing  up,  unfortunate- 
ly took  the  ground  in  a  position  where  she 
lay  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  from  one 
of  the  land  batteries.  Admiral  Saumarez, 
perceivinff  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
the  Hannibal  was.placed,  made  an  attempt 
to  silence  the  battery,  by  running  his  own 
ship  between  her  and  the  shore :  but  this 
manoeuvre  did  not  succeed,  for  being  him- 
self placed  at  a  distance  of  only  three  cables' 
length  from  another  battery,  the  admiral 
was  compelled  to  retire,  and  to  his  inexpres- 
sible chagrin,  to  leave  the  Hannibal  a  prey 
to  the  enemy:  Captain  Ferris,  although 
at  length  forced  to  strike,  maintained  the 
contest  with  distinguished  constancy,  and 
suffered  a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  before  he 
surrendered  his  vessel  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  (47) 

The  French,  unaccustomed  to  triumph 
on  the  ocean,  seemed  much  elated  with 
ibia  advantage,  which  their  public  prints 
magnified  into  a  great  naval  victory ;  three 
of  tkeir  ships  of  war  having,  as  ihey  as- 
serted, beaten  six  of  the  English,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  modern  Carthage  was 
predicted  from  the  loss  of  her  Hannibal ! 
The  failure  of  this  enterprise  cast  a  mo- 


(47)  When  the  numbera  of  the  opposing  squa- 
drons are  oonsidered,  this  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  brilliant  events  of  the  war.  Admiral  Linois, 
the  French  commander,  had  under  him  three  sail 
/••'.-  '-'in.  rru]  one  frigate — the  British  force  was 
.i.  J.'  u  .  I  .iv.'.  iio&icied  the  capture  of  the  Hanni- 
bal, of  74.guns,  the  French  historians  state,  that 
another  of  the  .British  vessels  struck  her  colours, 
although  she  contrived  afterwards  to  escape  ;  and 
that  the  whole  British  loss  amounted  to  fifteen 
hmidred  mexL—tReUuion  det  Battailett  jrc-  tom.  i.  p. 
93.  &a 


mentary  shade. over  the  reputation  of  the 
British  admiral,  who  wis  ardently  impa- 
tient for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  his  coon- 
try,  and  to  re-establish  his  own  renown. 

B^  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
British  officers  and  seamen,  who  reoeiTed 
every  assistance  from  the  garrison  of  G&>- 
raltar,  the  whole  squadron,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pompee,  was  speedily  refitted 
and  ready  for  sea,  when  a  new  and  more 
propitious  opportunity  occurred  of  distin- 
guishinff  their  valour.  The  three  sail  of 
French  line-of-battle  ships  engaged  in  the 
late  action,  had  been  reinforced  by  five 
more,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan 
Joaquin  de  Moreno,  as  well  as  by  a  French 
seventy-four,  carrying  a  broad  pendant* 
These  vessels,  together  with  the  Hannibal, 
which  was  with  some  difficulty  warped 
into  deep  water,  and  a  number  of  frigates 
and  ^n-boats,  got  under  weigh  with  an 
intention  of  returning  to  Cadiz  safe,  in 
consequence  of  their  numbers,  and  assur- 
ed, as  they  imagined,  of  an  easy  victory, 
in  case  of  a  contest  with  a  detachment 
which  had  been  so  recently  foiled.  Not- 
withstanding the -great  inferiority  of  his 
force,f  Sir  James  Saumarez  once  more 
hoisted  the  sigrnal  for  battle,  and  followed 
the  enemy,  who  had  just  cleared  Cabarets 
point,  at  ^ight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  July.  Captain  Keates  having 
received  orders  to  attack  the  stemmost 
ship,  and  keep  between  the  fleet  and  the 
shore,  the  Superb  accordingly  made  sail, 
and  beean  the  engagement  at  eleven  oVlock 
at  night,  by  firing  on  several  of  the  ene- 

*  COMBINED  SQUADRON. 
Ship*$  Name*,         Oum.      CaptainB. 
Admiral  Real  Carlos   112  Don  J.  Eequera. 
San  Herminigeldo       112  Don  J.  Empeian. 
San  Fernando  94  Don  J.  Mafina. 

Arffonauta     ...    80  Don  J.  Harreia. 
S.  Augustjn  74  Don  R.  Jopeie. 

S.  Antonio    .  74  (French  broad  pendant) 

Formidable  84 

Dessaix  74 

ludomptable  84 

C  This  vessel  retained 
Hannibal    •       •        •        'S     toAlgesira  before 

(     theacfion. 
Besides  fi>ar  frigalaa,  and  two  atned  veaseb  and 
-  gun-boata. 

t  BRITISH  SQUADRON. 


Ship't  Namet. 

Cssar 

Spencer 

Venerable 

Superb 

Audacipui 

Thames 

Calpe       .     * . 

I/>uiia 


Oun$. 
.    80 

74 
.    74 

74 
.    74 


'  Rearadnural    Sir 

Janiea  Saumarcc 
CaptJahleelBrentoa 
xaptain  Darby. 


-Keatrs. 
-Peaid. 


-Hiaiis. 


12  Hon.  CapL  Dundac 
8  lieutenant  Tru»?Qa 
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iny*s  ships,  which  formed  a  cluster,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  darkness  engaged 
with  each  other  throngh  mistake.  The 
Caesar,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  be- 
^n  also  to  open  on  a  Spanish  three-decker 
that  had  hauled  her  wind;  but  the  Spanish 
ship  was  soon  afterwards  observed  to  be 
in  flames,  and  shortly  afterwards  ran  on 
board  another  yessel  of  the  same  force, 
to  which  the  conflagration  extended  with 
uncommon  rapidity,  so  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  short  but  awful  period,  they  both 
blew  up.  These  vessels  proved  to  be  the 
Szn  Herminigeldo  and  the  Real  Carlos, 
each  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  and 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  former 
carrying  the  admiral's  flag,  and  both  of 
them  officered  from  the  noble  families  in 
Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  the  English  com- 
mander,  perceiving  from  the  first  that  these 
ships  could  present  no  formidable  resist- 
ance during  the  rest  of  the  action,  passed 
on  to  the  aid  of  the  Superb,  Captain 
Keates,  then  engaged  with  the  St.  Anto- 
nio, of  seventy-four'  guns,  carrying  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Le  Roy, 
which  bad  been  before  silenced,  and  now 
struck  her  colours.  After  the  firing  had 
ceased,  it  beearae  so  dark,  that  none  of  the 
enemy^s  squadron  were  visible ;  the  Car- 
sar,  however,  continued  her  course  during 
a  heavy  gale,  in  chase  of  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  morn- 
ing could  only  discover  one  French  ship, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Formidable,  of 
eighty-four  ffuns,  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  channel  leading  through  the  shoals  of 
Conil.  But  as  the  wind  suddenly  failed 
at  this  moment,  one  ship  alone  was  enabled 
to  bring  her  to  action ;  and  Captain  Hood, 
after  a  spirited  engagement,  had  nearly  si- 
lenced tne  enemy,  when  his  mainmast, 
which  had  been  wounded  before,  was  un- 
fortunately shot  away,  and  a  calm  ensuing, 
the  Formidable  effected  her  escape  into 
Cadiz.  The  Venerable  soon  afterwards 
struck  on  a  bank,  and  was  for  some  time 
threatened  with  shipwreck,  but  fortunately 
she  was  at  length  extricated  from  her  peri- 
lous situation,  with  the  loss  of  her  mast 
only,  and  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Gibral- 
tar. Thus  ended  an  action,  in  which  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  was  immense; 
and  although  the  confused  state  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  accidental  destruction  of  two 
first-rates,  rendered  the  victory  less  diffi- 
cult, yet  the  original  design  of  the  admi- 
ral to  engage  ten  sail  of  the  line,  with  one 
eighty  and  four  seventy-four  gun  ships, 
i  evinced  a  degree  of  gallantry  which  refiect- 
'  ed  honour  on  the  English  name ;  and  Sir 
\  James  Saumarez  was  gratified  with  the 
thanks  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 


and  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year. (48)  . 

During^the  naval  campaign  of  this  year. 
Captain  Rowley  Bulteel,  in  the  Belliqueux, 
witn  a  convoy  of  East-Indiamen,  which 
were  mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  men  of 
war,  captured  the  French  frigates.  La 
Concorde  and  La  Medee,  the  former  of 
forty-four,  and  the  latter  of  thirty-six  guns, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brazil,  formins 
part  of  a  squadron  which  had  committed 
ffreat  depredations  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  fleet,  under  Vice-admiral  Rainier  in 
the  East  Indies,  seized  a  number  of  valua- 
ble prizes,  particularly  two  Dutch  ships  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Java.  Captain  T« 
Manby  in  the  Bourdelois,  belonging  to 
Rear-admiral  Duckworth's  detachment  in 
the  West  Indies,  nearly  about  the  same 
time  dispersed  a  small  armament  fitted  out 
by  Victor  Hughes  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  outward-bound  convoy.  In 
the  Mediterranean,  an  action  singularly  se- 
vere was  fought  on  the  10th  of  February, 
between  the  Phcebe,  Captain  R.  Barlow, 
and  the  French  frigate,  L'Afrioaine,  of 
forty-four  guns  and  seven  hundred  and  fif- 
teen men,  of  whom  many  were  soldiers 
bound  for  Egypt;  the  commander  of  the 
frigate,  though  incapable  of  contending 
with  the'  British  vessel,  would  not  yield 
until  his  ship  became  a  mere  wreck,  with 
five  feet  water  in  her  hold ;  all  his  guns 
were  also  dismounted,  and  his  decks 
crowded  with  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
the  number  of  the  latter  amounted  to  two 
hundred,  and  the  wounded  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-three,  while  the  loss  on  board  the 
Phcebe  amounted  only  to  one  killed  and 
twelve  wounded.  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the 
Speedy  sloop,  of  fourteen  four-pounders 


(48)  It  is  difficult  to  diMover  on  what  particular 

5 rounds  these  honours  were  bestowed  upon  Sir 
ames  Saumares.  In  this  oountzy,  pensions  and 
titles  are  fortunately  unknown,  but,  we  presume, 
the  thanks  of  Congress  would  never  have  been 
voted  to  an  officer  who  had  been  defeated  by  a 
force  inferior  by  one  half  to  his  own ;  and  woo, 
in  a  subsequent  encounter,  with  more  equal  nom- 
bera,  gained  no  additional  eclat.  The  French 
force,  according  to  their  historians,  consisted  of 
nine  sail  of  the  line,  two  of  which  put  back  to  Al- 
eezira.  In  the  confusion  of  the  night,  two  of  the 
largest  vessels,  after  mistaking  each  other  for 
an  enemy,  took  fire,  and  were  totally  consumed. 
Five  sail  were  thus  left  to  combat  the  four  Eng- 
lish vessels,  but  in  consequence  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  no  general  engagement  took  place. 
Four  of  the  Spanish  vessels  sailed  into  f^adis 
without  opposition;  the  fifth,  the  Formidable, 
found  herself  at  daybreak  in  the  vicinity  of 
three  British  vessels  of  the  line.  One  of  these 
(the  Pompee)  was  totally  dismasted  in  n  few 
minutes,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
other-  two.  Admiral  Liiiois  succeeded  in  getting 
inu>Cadiz.~ile<a(urti  de*  BaUailes,  4rc  tom.  i.  pi  M 
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and  fifty-four  men  and  boys,  performed  a 
brilliant  exploit,  by  boarding  and  capturing 
the  Spanish  Zebeek  frigate,  of  thirty-two 
gnns,  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  sea- 
men and  marines,  off  Barcelona.  His 
lordship  also  distinguished  himself  about 
the  same  time,  in  tne  same  'vessel,  along 
with  Captain  Polling,  of  the  Kangaroo 
sloop  of  war,  and  after  a  spirited  and  suc- 
cessful attack  on  a  convoy,  anchored  on 
tiie  coast  of  Spain ;  on  which  occasion,  a 
detachment  from  the  British  vessels  land- 
ed and  blew  up  the  tower  of  Almarana. 

But  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  inter 
eating  exploits  of  this  camnaign,  still  re- 
mains to  be  recorded.  Lorcl  ^^el8on,  hav- 
ing collected  a  flotilla,  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  their  own  ports,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  menace  of  invasion.  He 
accordingly  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  2d  of 
August,  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  on 
board  the  Medusa,  and  proceeded  with-two 
sail  of  Uie  line,  two  frigates,  and  several 
•mailer  vessels,  to  Boulogne,  where  the 
French  had  assembled  a  great  number  of 
jTun-boats,  armed  brigs,  and  lugger-riffged 
flats.  Perceiving  that  twenty-four  of  uiese 
were  anchored  in  a  line  in  front  of  the 
harbour,  a  signal  was  hoisted,  on  which 
the  bombs  weighed  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  threw  their  shells  with  such  effect, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  three  of 
the  brigs  and  flats  were  sunk,  and  six 
driven  on  shore. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  upon  this  occasion 
Jiad  evinced  great  humanity,  by  issuing 
strict  orders  to  spare  the  town,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  might 
be  captured  by  a  bold  and  well-conceit(Bd 
evolution,  to  be  performed  by  the  boats  of 
his  squadron.  He  accordingly  directed  the 
expedition  to  be  undertaken  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  August,  by  five  divisions 
(one  of  which  carried  howitzers),  under  the 
command  of  five  captains  of  the  royal  navy.* 
Having  left  the  Medusa  within  half  an  hour 
of  midnight,  they  immediately  steered  for 
the  harbour^s  mouth,  and  the  firing  com- 
menced before  one,  but  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  with  the  tide  and  half 
tide,  which  must  always  make  attacks  in 
the  night  on  the  coasts  of  ths  channel  very 
ancertain,  ^e  divisions  separated;  and 
from  all  not  arriving  at  the  same  moment 
with  Captain  Parker,  was  to  be  attributed 
the  want  of  success.  **  The  most  astonish- 
ing bravery,"  says  Lord  Nelson,  in  a  letter 
to  £arl  St.  Vincent,  dated  August  the  16th, 
**  was  evinced  by  many  of  our  ofllcers  and 
men,and  Captain  Somerville,  Cotgrave,and 
Parker,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.*' 


*  CaiMsinf  Sonerville,  CotgiBve,  Pferker,  Jones, 
•ad  Conn. 


QCaptain  Jones,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
tide,  was  thrown  to  the  westward  of  the 
line.)  **  Conn,  in  the  command  of  the  how- 
itzer boats,  did  every  thing  that  was  possi- 
ble ;  indeed  all  behaved  well,  and  it  was 
their  misfortune  to  be  sent  on  a  service  io 
which  the  precautions  of  the  enemy  had 
rendered  it  impossible  to  succeed.  \V« 
have  lost,*'  adds  the  vice-admiral, ''  many 
brave  officers  and  men,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  killed  and  wounded.  My  gal- 
lant, dear  friend,  Captain  Parker,  who  was 
my  aid-de-camp,  had  his  thigh  veiy  much 
shattered ;  I  have  my  fears  for  his  life.* 
The  loss  has  been  very  heavy,  and  the  ob- 
ject was  great.  The  flotilla,  brigs,  and 
flats,  were  moored  by  the  bottom,  to  the 
shore  and  each  other,  by  chains ;  therefore, 
although  several  of  them  were  carried,  yet 
the  very  heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
shore,  which  overlooked  the  flotilla^  forced 
our  people  to  desist,  without  being  able,  ss 
I  am  told,  to  set  them  on  fire.'* 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  of  course 
occasioned  great  exultation  in  France ;  bat 
the  government  of  that  country  exhibited  aa 
unusual  degree  of  moderation  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  treating  the  Iste  engagement  as 
a  mere  skirmish,  observed,  **that  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  grenadiers  of  Italy"  had 
displayed  their  ordinary  bravery,  and  obtain- 
ed their  usual  success.  But  Uie  first  con* 
sul  had  lonjg;  been  aware  that  neither  his 
ports  nor  his  fleets  were  secure  from  the  en- 
terprise and  valour  of  English  seamen,  and 
was  no  longer  desirous  of  intrusting  their 
safety  to  the  chances  of  failure,  or  the  ca- 

S rices  of  fortune.  In  addition  to  this  consi- 
eration,  the  situation  of  the  French  colonies 
in  America  had  become  a  source  of  perp^ 
tual  vexation,  and  he.  had  been  for  some 
time  apprehensive  of  the  fiite  of  Egypt,  the 
surrender  of  which  was  not  yet  known  in 
Europe.  Ambitious  of  every  species  of 
glory>  he  now  appeared  desirous  of  the 
blessing  of  tranquillity,  and  of  adding  to  bis 
military  renown  the  title  df^  The  pacifica- 
tor of  Europe." 

While  every  shore  re-echoed  with  the 
thunder  of  hostility,  and  opposing  fleets  and 
armies  by  turns  threatened  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  of  France  with  insult  and  inva- 
sion, the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  had 
become  heartily  tired  of  a  war,  long  sines 
devoid  of  any  fixed  or  rational  object.  For- 
tunately, too,  it  was  the  interest  of  their  re- 
spective rulers  to  close  the  scene  of  carnage, 
and  either  to  feel  or  affect  to  feel  sentimeDts 
of  moderation.  AfUr  so  many  splendid  ac- 
auisitions  on  the  continent,  Bonaparte  evi 
dently  panted  for  peace,  which  by  restoring 


*  His  loidihip's  fean  ware  but  too  well 
ed  i  the  captain  died  of  hia  wonnda. 
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the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago 
to  the  repablic,  would  confer  reputation  and 
stability  on  his  administration;  while  in 
England,  the  new  ministry  became  anxious 
to  strengthen  the  protection  of  the  crown  by 
means  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people.  For 
some  time  past,  an  actiye  intercourse  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  goremments. 
Flags  of  truce  and  of  defiance  were  actually 
displayed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
strait ;  so  that  while  Boulogne  and  DunkirlE 
wete  bombarded  and  blockaded  by  hostile 
squadrons,  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais 
were  frequently  visited  by  the  packet  boats 
and  the  messengers  of  the  courts  of  St. 
James's  and  the  Tuilleries.  At  length 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  English  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  alter  a  long  but 
secret  correspondence  with  M.  Otto,  the 
French  negotiator,  announced,  on  the  first  of 
October,  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peaee between  England  on  the  one  part, 
and  Spain,  France  and  Holland  on  the  other. 
This  intelligence  was  immediately  com- 
municated in  a  note  to  the  lord-mayor,  and 
diffused  general  satisfaction  throngnont  the 
whole  kingdom.  At  the  end  of  eleven  days, 
the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  treaty  on 
the  part  of  the  first  consul,  was  brought  from 
Pans  by  Colonel  Lauriston,  who,  as  well 
as  the  French  plenipotentiary,  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  in  his 
carriage  by  the  populace.  Amiens,  the  city 
assigned  for  the  discussion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  was  visited  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  by  the  ministers  of  the  respective 
powers  :  on  which  occasion,  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis  represented  Great  Britain ;  citi- 
zen Joseph  Bonaparte,  counsellor  of  state, 
France :  Don  John  Nicholas  Azara,  Spain ; 
and  Roger  John  Scbimmelpenninck,  Hoi- 
land. 

•  During  the  sitting  of  the  congress  at 
Amiens,  public  expectation  was  amazingly 
excited  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  out 
at  length  the  Ions  expected  treaty  was 
signed,  ratified,  and  promulgated  according 
to  the  established  form.  This  event  diffus- 
ed the  most  lively  joy  throuffhout  the  Bri- 
tish empire ;  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of 
men  hailed  the  return  of  the  halcyon  days 
of  peaee  with  rapture ;  while  bonfires,  il- 
himinations,  and  entertainments,  exhibited 
bot  a  faint  expression  of  the  general  joy. 
Nor  were  the  French  less  eager  to  cele- 
btate  a  period,  which  to  them  might  be 
«onsiderM  less  a  cessation  from  the  innu- 
merable evils  of  war,  than  a  triumphal 
epoch,  when  the  independence  for  which 
they  had  so  long  combated  was  not  onlj 
ftseertained,  bot  their  innumerable  acquisi- 
tions solemnly  recognised  in  the  face  of 
Borope  and  of  mankind. 

33» 


DEFINrnVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 
BfttwB«n  hit  Britannic  Miyoity  on  the  one  part; 
and  the  French  RepoUie,  hia  Miiicflty  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  the  Bataviau  Re- 
public, on  the  other  psit. 

Hk  MiHMty  the  King  of  the  United  Kinffdom 
of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  and  the  Fint  Comul 
of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  being  animated  with  an  equal  de- 
sire to  put  an  end  to  the  calamitiet  of  war,  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  peace,  in  the  preliminanr 
articles  signed  at  London  the  Ist  of  October,  1801, 
(9th  Vendemaire.  year  10.)  \ 

And  as,  by  the  15th  article  of  the  said  prelimi- 
naries, it  has  been  stipulated,  that  plenipoten- 
tiaries should  be  named  on  each  side,  who  should 
proceed  to  Amiens,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  definitive  treaty,  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the 
contracting  powers. 

His  Maiesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  named  for  his 
plenipotentiary  the  Marauis  Cornwallis,  knight  of 
the  most  illustrious  order  of  the  Garter,  privy 
oonnsellor  to  his  maiesty,  general  of  his  annies, 
Ac ;  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  people,  the  citizen,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  counsellor  of  state ;  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Batavian  Republic,  have  named  for 
their  plenipotentiaries,  videlicet:  his  CathoUe 
Majesty,  Don  Joseph  Nicholas  d'Azara,  his  oonn- 
sellor of  state,  kniffht  of  the  great  cross,  of  the 
order  of  Charles  III.,  ambaasador  extraordinary  to 
the  French  Republic,  dec. ;  and  the  government 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,  Roger  John  Schimmel- 
penninck.  their  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
French  Republic:  who, after  having  communi- 
cated to  each  other  their  AiU  powers,  which  are 
transcribed  at  die  end  of  the  present  treaty,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  arucles  : 

Art  I.  There  shall  be  peace,  friendship,  and 
good  understanding  between  his  Majes^  the 
King  of  the  United  Kinadom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  his  heirs  and  tniccessors  on  the  one 
part ;  and  the  French  Republic,  his-  Miyesty  the 
King  of  Spain,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the 
Batavian  Republic,  on  the  other  part.  The  con- 
tracting parties  shall  give  the  greatest  attention 
to  maintain  between  themselves  and  their  states 
a  perfect  harmony,  and  without  allowing  on  ei- 
ther side,  any  kind  of  hostilities,  by  sea  or  land, 
to  be  committed  for  any  cause,  or  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever. 

They  shall  carefliUy  avoid  every  thing  which 
might  hereafter  afiect  the  onion  happily  re-eata- 
blished,  and  they  shall  not  afford  any  assistance  or 
protection,  directly  or  indirecthr,  to  those  who 
should  cause  preiudice  to  any  of^them. 

II.  All  the  pnsoneiB  taken  on  either  side,  as 
well  by  land  as  by  sea,  and  the  hostages  carried 
away,  or  given  during  the  war,  and  to  this  day, 
shall  be  restored,  without  ransom,  in  six  weeks  at 
latest,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change from  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
and  on  paying  the  debts  they  have  contracted  dur^ 
ing  their  ca|«vifv.  Each  contracting  party  shall 
respectively  discnarge  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  contracting  parties,  for 
the  subsistence  and  maintenance  of  the  priaonen 
in  the  countries  where  they  have  been  detained. 
For  this  purpose,  a  commianon  shall  be  appointed 
by  agreement,  which  shall  he  specially  char^ 
to  ascertain  and  reffolate  the  compensation  which 
may  be  doe  to  either  of  the  contracting  powers. 
The  time  and  ]daoe  where  the  oommissioneri. 
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who  ihall  be  chargiNl  with  the  execution  of  this 
article,  ihall  aasemble,  shall  alao  be  fixed  upon 
bjr  an^reement ;  and  the  said  commisBionen  ahall 
take  into  account  the  expenses  occasioned  not  only 
by  the  prisonen  of  the  respective  nations,  but 
also  by  the  foreign  troops,  who,  before  they  were 
made  prisoners,  were  in  the  pay,  or  at  the  dispo- 
sal, of  any  of  the  contracting  parties. 

III.  His  Britannic  maiesty  restores  to  the  French 
Republic,  and  her  allies,  namely,  his  Catholic 
majesty  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  all  the  pos- 
seisions  and  colonies  which  belouged  to  them  re- 
speed vely,  and  which  had  been  occupied  or  con- 
quered by  the  British  forces  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

IV.  His  Catholic  migesty  cedes  and  guarantees, 
IB  full  right  and  BOverei|^ty,  to  his  Bntannic  ma- 
jesty, the  island  of  Trinidad. 

V.  The  Batavian  Republic  cedes  and  guaran- 
tees, in  full  right  and  sovereignty,  to  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  allthe  possessions  ana  establishments 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  belonged,  before 
the  war,  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces 
or  to  their  East-Inaia  Company. 

VI.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  remains  in  full 
sovereignty  to  tne  Batavian  Republic,  as  it  was  be- 
ton  the  war. 

The  ships  of  every  description  belonging  to  the 
other  contracting  parties  snail  have  the  right  to 
put  in  there,  and  to  purchase  such  supplies  as  they 
may  stand  in  need  of,  as  heretofore,  without  pay- 
ing any  other  duties  than  those  to  which  the  snips 
of  the  Batavian  Republic  are  subjected. 

VII.  The  territories  and  possessions  of  her  most 
faithful  miyesty  are  maintained  in  their  integrity, 
such  as  they  were  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  limits  of  French  and  Portu- 
guese Guiana  shall  be  determined  by  the  river 
Arawari,  which  fidls  into  the  ocean  below  North 
Cape,  near  the  isle  Neuve,  and  the  island  of  Peni- 
tence, about  a  decree  and  one-third  of  nortli  lati- 
tude. These  limits  shall  follow  the  course  of  the 
river  Arawari,  from  that  of  its  mouths  which  is  at 
the  greatest  distance  ttom  the  North  Cape  to  its 
source,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  fh)m  its  source 
to  the  river  Branoo,  towards  the  west  The  north- 
em  bank  of  the  river  Arawari,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source,  and  the  lands  which  are  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  line  of  the  limits  above  fixed,  shall 
oonseouently  beloiig  m  full  sovereisnt?  to  the 
French  Republic.  The  southern  bank  of  the  said 
river  from  its  source,  and  all  the  lands  to  the 
southward  of  the  said  line  of  demarkation,  shall 
belong  to  her  most  fiiithful  majesty.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Arawari  shall  be  common  to  both 
nations. 

The  arrangements  which  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Madrid  and  of  Lisbon,  for  the 
settlement  of  their  frontiers  in  Europe,  shall  how- 
ever be  executed,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of 
Badiuos. 

VIiI.  The  territories,  posseHions,  and  rishts  of 
the  Ottoman  Pbrte.  are  hereby  maintained  m  their 
integrity,  such  i|s  they  were  previous  to  the  war. 

IJL.  The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  is  here- 
by acknowledged.  v 

X.  The  islsinds  of  Malta,  Goxo,  and  Comino, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  shall  be  held  bv  it  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions on  which  the  order  neld  them  previous  to  the 
war,  and  under  the  following  stipulations : 

1.  The  knighte  of  the  order,  whose  lan/rwM 
shall  continue  to  subsist  aAer  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  are  invited  to  i 
return  to  Malta,  as  soon  as  that  exchange  shall  I 


have  taken  place.  Hiey  shall  there  form  a  i 
ral  chapter,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
grand-master,  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  na- 
tives of  those  nations  which  preserve  langues,  if 
no  such  election  have  been  already  made  sinee 
the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  preiiminaif 
articles  of  peace.  It  is  understood  that  an  eledisn 
which  shall  have  been  made  safasequent  to  that 
period,  shall  alone  be  oonsideied  as  valid,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  which  shall  have  taken 
place  at  any  time  prevbiis  to  the  said  period. 

2.  The  governments  of  Great  Britam  and  the 
French  Republic,  being  desirous  of  placing  the 
order  of  St.  John,  and  the  island  of  Maha.  in  a 
state  of  entire  independence  on  each  of  those  pow- 
ers, do  agree,  that  there  shall  be  hencefbrtn  no 
English  nor  French  langues;  and  that  no  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  either  of  the  said  poweis  shall 
be  admissible  into  the  order. 

3.  A  Maltese  langue  shall  be  estaUished,  to  ba 
supported  out  of  the  land  revenues  and  commer- 
cial duties  of  the  island.  There  shall  be  digni- 
ties, with  appointments,  and  an  aubeive,  appropri* 
ated  to  this  langue ;  no  proofs  of  nobui^  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  knights  of  the  said 
langue:  they  shall  be  competent  to  hold  every 
oflSce,  and  to  enjoy  every  privilege,  in  the  like 
manner  as  the  knights  of  the  other  langues.  The 
municipal,  revenue,  civil,  judicial,  and  other  offi- 
ces under  the  government  of  the  island,  shall  be 
filled  at  least  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  by  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino. 

4.  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  majesty  shall 
evacuate  the  island  and  its  dependencies  within 
three  months  afler  the  exchange  of  the  ratificatians ; 
or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done :  at  that  period,  the 
island  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  oraer,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  now  is,  provided  that  the  grand- 
master, or  commiBstoners  fully  empowered  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  be  upon  the  inland 
to  receive  possession ;  and  that  the  forc^  to  be 
furnished  bv  his  Sicilian  majesty,  as  hereafler 
stipulated,  snail  be  arrived  there. 

5.  The  ffarrison  of  the  island  shall,  at  all  tiaMS^ 
consist  at  least  of  one-half  of  native  Maltese ;  and 
the  order  shall  have  the  liberty  of  recruiting  for 
the  remainder  of  the  sarrison  from  the  natives  d 
those  countries  only  that  shall  continue  to  possess 
Ungues.  The  native  Maltese  troops  shall  be  offi- 
cered by  Maltese :  the  supreme  command  of  the 
garrison,  as  well  as  the  appmntmentof  the  oflicen. 
ahall  be  invested  in  the  Rand-master  of  the  order; 
and  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  divest  himself  of 
it  even  for  a  time,  except  in  favour  of  a  knight  of 
the  order,  and  in  consequence  of  the  opinkm 
of  the  council  of  the  order. 

6.  The  independence  of  the  islands  of  Malta, 
Gozo,  and  Comino,  as  well  as  the  present  anrnnga- 
ment  shall  be  under  the  protection  and  guarantee 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Roasm,  Spaia 
and  Prussia. 

7.  The  perpetual  neutrality  of  the  order  and 
of  the  island  of  Malta,  and  its  dependencies,  ia 
hereby  declared.   ' 

8.  The  ports  of  Malta  shall  be  open  to  the  oob- 
merce  and  navigation  of  all  natwns,  who  ohaU 
pay  equal  and  moderate  duties.  Thes#  duties 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Maltsaa 
langue,  in  the  manner  speeined  in  paragraph  3.  i» 
that  of  the  civil  and  military  establishmeDls  ot  the 
island,  and  to  that  of  a  Laiaretio,  open  to  all 

The  Barbery  States  are  exeepted  fraoi  ite 


«T 


•visions  of  the  two  preceding  paragranha,  on 
by  means  of  an  armngement  to  be  made  by  the 
contracting  parties,  the  sjrstem  of  hostility  which 
subsists  between  the  said  Barbaiy  States,  die 
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Order  of  St.  John,  and  the  powem  poMowing 
luuruoo  or  taking  part  in  the  ibnnation  of  fliem 
■hall  be  terminatM. 

10.  The  order  thall  be  governed,  both  in  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  matteri,  by  the  lame  statutes 
diat  wen  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  knights 
auitted  the  island,  so  iar  as  the  same  shall  not  be 
deragated  from  by  the  prasent  treaty. 

11.  The  stipulations  contained  in  paragraphs  3, 
^  7,  d,  and  10,  shall  be  converted  into  laws  and 
perpetual  statutes  of  the  order,  in  the  customary 
manner.  And  the  grand-master  (or,  if  he  should 
aoc  be  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  its  restitution  to 
llie  order,  his  representative),  as  well  as  his  suc- 

,  shall  be  bound  to  make  oath  to  observe 


them  punctually. 

IS.  His  Sicilian  miyesty  shall  be  invited  to  fur- 
nish two  thousand  men,  natives  of  his  dominions, 
to  serve  as  a  garrison  for  the  several  fortresses 
span  the  island.  This  force  shall  remain  there  for 
ooe  3rear,  from  the  period  of  the  restitution  of  the 
island  to  the  knignts;  after  the  expimtion  of 
which  term,  if  the  order  of  St.  John  shall  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  have 
imised  a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  the  island  and 
its  depende^ies,  in  the  manner  proposed  in  para- 
graph 5,  th^feapoUtan  troops  shall  remain,  until 
they  shall  be  relieved  by  another  force  judged  to 
be  sufficient  by  the  said  powers. 

13.  The  several  powers  specified  in  paragraph 
^videlicet.  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Prussia,  shall  be  invited  to  accede  to 
the  present  arrangement. 

XI.  The  Frenon  forces  shall  evacuate  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  Roman  territory;  the 
Eiurlish  forces  shall  in  like'manner  evacuate  Por- 
to Pernyo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and  islands 
which  wey  may  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
in  the  Adriatic. 

Xn.  The  evacuations,  cessions,  and  restitutions, 
stipulated  for  by  the  present  treaty,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  provided  for,  shall  take  place 
in  Europe  within  one  month,  in  the  continent  and 
aaaa  of  America  and  of  Africa  in  three  months, 
and  in  the  continent  and  seas  of  Asia  within  six 
moniha,  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  defini- 
tive treaty. 

Xin.  In  all  the  cases  of  restitution  agreed  upon 
by  the  present  treaty,  the  fortifications  shall  be 
delivered  up  in  the  state  in  which  they  may  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  tne  prelimi- 
nary treaty ;  and  all  the  works  which  shall  have 
been  constructed  since  the  occupation  shall  remain 
ontouched. 

It  is  farther  agreed,  that  in  all  the  cases  of  ces- 
sion stipulated,  there  shall  be  allowed  to^the  inha- 
bitants, of  whatever  condition  or  nation  they  may 
be,  a  term  of  three  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
notification  of  this  present  treaty,  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  tlieir  propertv  acquired  and  possess- 
ed either  before  or  ouring  toe  war ;  in  which  term 
of  three  yean,  they  may  have  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  and  enjoyment  of  their  property. 

The  same  privilege  is  nanted  in  the  countries 
reetored  to  all  those,  whemer  inhabitants  or  others, 
who  shall  have  made  therein  any  establishments 
wfaatnever  during  the  time  when  those  countries 
ivere  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
resfiored  or  ceded,  it  is  aji^reed,  that  none  of  them 
ahall  be  prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  molested,  in 
their  persons  or  properties,  under  any  pretext,  on 
•eoount  of  their  conduct  or  political  opinions,  or 
of  their  attachment  to  any  of  the  contracting  pow- 
ers, nor  on  any  other  account,  except  that  of  oebts 
contracted  to  mdividoals,  or  on  account  of  acts  poa- 
lerior  to  the  present  traa^. 


XIV.  All  sequestratioaB  imposed  by  any  of  the 
parties  on  the  funded  proper^,  revenues,  or  debte 
of  whatever  description,  oelonging  to  any  of  the 
contracting  powers,  or  to  their  subjects  or  citizens, 
shall  be  taaen  oflf  immediately  after  the  signature 
of  this  definitive  treaty.  The  decision  of  ail  claima 
brought  forward  by  individuals,  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  of  the  contncdng  powen  respect- 
ively, against  uidividuals,  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
of  the  others,  for  rights,  debts,  property,  or  eflecta 
whatsoever  which,  according  to  received  usagea 
and  the  law  of  nations,  ought  to  revive  at  the  pe- 
riod of  peace,  shall  be  heard  and  decided  before 
competent  tribunals ;  and  in  all  cases  prompt  and 
ample  justice  shall  be  administered  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  claims  were  made. 

XV.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  of  the  snilf  of  St 
Lawrence,  are  replaced  on  the  same  looting  on 
which  they  were  previous  to  the  war;  the  French 
fishermen^  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miouelon,  shall  have  the  priviledge  of  cutting 
such  wood  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of,  in  the 
bays  of  Fortune  and  Despair,  for  the  space  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  notification  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty. 

XVI.  In  order  to  prevent  all  causes  of  complaint 
and  dispute  which  may  arise  oo  account  of  prizes 
which  may  have  been  made  at  sea  after  the  sig- 
nature of  the  preliminary  articles,  it  is  reciprocal^ 
agreed,  that  the  vessels  and  effscts  which  may 
have  been  taken  in  the  Britisb  Channel,  and  in 
the  North  Sea,  after  the  space  of  twelve  days,  to 
be  computed  from  the  excnange  of  the  ratification 
of  the  said  preliminary  articles,  shall  be  restored 
on  each  side :  that  the  term  shall  be  one  month 
from  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Seas,  as 
far  as  the  Canary  islands  inclusively,  whether  in 
the  ocean  or  in  tne  Mediterranean ;  two  months 
from  the  said  Canary  islands  as  far  as  the  equator; 
and,  lastly,  five  months  in  all  other  parte  of  die 
world,  without  any  exception,  or  any  more  parti- 
cular description  of  time  or  place. 

XVn.  The  ambaasadors,  ministers,  and  other 
agents  of  the  contracting  powers,  shall  enjoy  re- 
spectively, in  the  states  of  the  said  powers,  the 
same  rank,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  immu- 
nities, which  public  agents  of  the  same  class  en- 
joyed previous  to  the  war. 

XVIII.  The  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 
which  was  established  in  the  republic,  formeriy 
called  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
now  the  Batavian  republic,  having  suflbred  losses 
there  as  ^ell  in  private  property  as  in  consequence 
of  the  change  or  constitution  adopted  in  that  coun- 
try, an  adequate  compensation  shall  be  procured 
for  the  said  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau  for  the 
said  losses. 

XIX.  The  present  definitive  treaty  of  peace  is 
declared  common  to  the  sublime  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  ally  of  his  Britannic  majesty  ;  and  the  sub- 
lime porte  shall  be  invited  to  transmit  ite  act  of 
accession  thereto  vrith  the  shortest  delay  possible 

XX  It  is  agreed,  that  the  contracting  parties 
shall  on  rec^uisitions  made  by  them  respectively,  or 
by  their  mmisten  or  officen  duly  authorized  to 
make  the  same,  deliver  up  to  justice  perrons  ac- 
cused of  crimes  of  murder,  forgery,  or  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  requiring  party,  provided  that  this  shall  be 
done  only  when  the  evidence  of  criminality  shall 
be  so  authenticated,  as  that  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  person  so  accused  shall  be  found, 
would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial,  if  the  offence  had  been  there  committed. 
The  expenses  of  such  apprehension  and  delivery 
shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  those  who  make 
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the  reqainttoiL  It  if  undentood  that  this  aitide 
doM  not  resard  in  any  manner  crimes  of  murder, 
fonery,  or  traudnlent  bankruptcy,  committed  ante- 
oedentlyto  the  conclusion  of  this  definitive  treaty. 

XXI.  The  ooDtmcting  parties  pRxnise  to  observe 
■ncerely  and  honajide  aU  the  articles  contained  in 
the  present  treaty,  and  they  will  not  suffer  the 
same  to  be  infringed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
their  respective  subjects  or  citizens;  and  the  said 
eontractiQg  parties  generally  and  reciproocdly 
guarantee  to  each  other  all  the  stipulations  of  the 
present  treaty. 

XXII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  contracting  parties  in  thirty  days,  or  sooner  if 
possible,  and  the  ratification  sliall  be  exchanged  in 
due  form  at  Parian 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  pleni- 

potentiariep,  have  sii^ned  with  our  hands,  and  in 

virtue  of  our  respective  full  powers,  the  present 

definitive  treaty,  and  have  caused  our  respective 

seals  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Amiens,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 

March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two ; 

the  sixth  Germinal,  year  ten  of  the  French 

republic. 

(l.  s.)  c0rnwalu8. 

(Li  S.)  Joseph  Bon apaete. 

(L.  S.)  J.  Nicholas  ds  Azara. 

(L.  S.)  R.  J.  ScHimiKLPKNNINCK. 

StpoTOit  JLrttcu* 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  omission  of  some  titles, 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  present  treaty, 
shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  powers  or  to  the 
peiBons  concerned. 

It  is  further  asreed,  that  the  English  and  French 
languages,  made  use  of  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
present  treaty,  shall  not  form  an  example,  which 
may  be  alleged  or  quoted  as  a  precedent,  or  in  any 
manner  prejudice  the  contracting  powers  whose 
Unguages  have  not  been  used ;  and  that  for  the 
future,  what  has  been  observed,  and  ought  to  be 
observed,  with  regard  to,  and  on  the  part  of  pow- 
ers which  are  in  practice  and  possession  of  pving 
and  receiving  conies  of  like  treaties  in  any  other 
languages,  shall  be  conformed  with ;  the  present 
treaty  having  nevertheless  the  same  force  and 
virtue,  ss  if  the  aforesaid  practice  had  been  there- 
in observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  pleni- 
potentiaries of  his  Britannip  majesty,  of  the 
French  republic,  of  his  Catholic  majes^,  and  of 
the  Batavian  republic,  have  signed  the  present 
separate  article,  snd  have  caused  our  respective 
seals  to  be  afiSxed  thereta 

Done  at  Amiens,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tvro  ,* 
the  sixth  Germinal,  year  ten  of  the  French 
republic. 

(L.  &)  CORNWALUB. 

(L.  &)  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

(I*  8.)  J.  N1CH01.A8  DE  Azara. 

(L.  S.)  R  J.  SCHIMNELPENNINCK. 

"Hie  sacrifices  made  by  England  in  the 
above  treaty  were  both  namerous  and  im- 
portant;  as  the  cessions  on  her  part  con* 


sisted  of  all  the  possessions  and  colonies 
captured  or  acquired  during  the  war,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  Spanish  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  Datch  possessions  in 
Ceylon.  It  was  liowever  supulated,  in  be- 
half of  her  allies,  that  the  territories  of  her 
most  faithful  majesty,  the  Queen  of  Portn- 
1^1,  were  to  be  maintained  in  their  integrity, 
in  the  same  manner  as  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war;  but  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  this  article,  that 
the  limits  of  French  Gniana,  in  Ameiioa, 
should  be  extended,  and  the  dominions  of 
Portugal  in  Europe  curtailed,  conformably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Badajos. 
The  house  of  Nassau  was  also  to  receive 
an  adequate  compensation  for  its  losses  in 
Holland ;  yet  it  appeared  by  a  separate  de- 
claration, signed  on  the  same  day  with  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  ministers,  that  the  Batavian 
republic  was  not  to  fbrnish  any  part  of  the 
indemnity :  certain  it  is,  that  the  interposi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  excited  so  little  grati- 
tude in  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
that,  after  addressing  a  letter  to  the  king, 
he  lefl  England  with  the  most  nnequiroeal 
expressions  of  disapprobation .  The  French 
princes,  in  behalf  of  whom  England  ap- 
peared at  one  time  to  have  armed,  and  for 
whose  cause  the  kings  of  the  continent  at 
first  took  the  field,  were  left  nnnotieed; 
while  the  unfortunate  house  of  Savoy,  the 
dominions  of  which  had  been  specifically 
guaranteed,  was  left  to  its  fate. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
important  contest^f  modem  times— a  con- 
test in  which  not  one  of  the  great  objects 
originally  aimed  at  by  any  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers  was  obtained  by  an  appeal  to 
arms ;  while,  on  the  contrsij,  those  few 
nations  which  stood  aloof  during  the  strug- 
gle, derived  immense  benefits  from  their 
prudence,  or  ffood  fortune.  The  progress 
and  issue  of  this  contest  sufilciently  prove, 
that  it  is  at  all  times  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  sacrifioe  fteely  at  the  altar  of 
peace ;  to  ply  the  loom  and  the  shuttle ;  to 
cultivate  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the 
products  of  agriculture ;  to  raise  the  mine- 
rals from  its  bowels,  for  the  purpose  of 
social  life ;  to  unbind  the  sail  of  commerce 
to  the  gale;  and  never  to  engage  in  any 
but  a  just  and  necessary  war,  the  aim  of 
which  is  defined,  and  the  objeo.t  attainable* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BRiTiiR  HnTORT :  Ezartioot  mule  by  Great  Britun  daring  the  Ww— Meeting  a 
■•on  an  the  prelimiMMry  1  leaty— Oo  the  Convention  with  RuHi»-*-Qn  the  Civil  Uai,  end  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales'  Clainw  on  the  Dutchy  orComwall-«-DeRth  of  the  Earl  of  Clare— Of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
— Of  Lord  Kenyon— Repeal  of  the  Income  Tax—Public  Finances— Restriction  on  the  Bank— Propos- 
ed Vote  of  Censure  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration— ChanRed  into  a  Vote  of  llianki— Sobmarme  In- 
vention—Debates  on  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace— Farliamenlaiy  Votes  to  Dr.  Jenner.  ibr  the 
Prumulgation  of  the  vaccine  Innocalatiun;  to  Mr.  Greathead,  for  the  Invention  of  the  life-boat; 
and  to  Dr.  James  Cannichael  Smith,  for  his  Discovery  of  the  Process  of  niixous  Fumigation— Diaolu* 
tion  of  Parliament— General  Election. 


The  exertions  of  Britain  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  were  unequalled  petliaps  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  Two  hundred  sail 
of  line-of-battle  ships ;  a  military  force  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  men  ;  nearly 
twenty  millions  sterling  paid  in  loans  and 
subsidies,  a  public  debt  before  deemed  in- 
tolerable, enlarged  to  a  frightful  maornitude ; 
and  an  immense  annual  taxation  doubled  : 
such  were  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  the  period  of 
the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  articles 
of  peace,  succeeded  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  Amiens. 

No  nation  ever  suffered  equal  privations 
with  equal  constancT.  The  stockholder  be- 
held the  value  of  his  capital  diminished 
more  than  one-half,  the  peasant  and  the 
artisan  saw  the  price  of  the  loaf  doubled, 
while  the  higher  classes  of  society  yielded 
to  the  fiscal  regulations,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  triple  assessment  and  the  in- 
come tax.  During  the  course  of  this  con- 
^t,  Briuin  was  victorious  in  every  sea, 
and  successful  in  every  naval  battle ;  the 
capture  of  nearly  five  hundred  ships  of  war, 
of  which  upwards  of  eighty  were  ships  of 
the  line,  fully  attest  this  memorable  fact, 
and  exhibits  nobler  trophies  than  were  ever 
won  before  by  any  other  nation.  Nor  was 
any  quarter  of  the  globe  exempt  from  her 
conquests  :  In  America,  she  acquired  Toba- 
go, part  of  St.  Domingo,  the  whole  of  Mar- 
tinico,  St.  Lucia,  and  Guadaloupe,  from 
the  French ;  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards ; 
and  Demerara,  Issequibo,  Surinam,  Curra- 
coa,  Berbice,  and  St.  Eustatia,  from  the 
Dutch.  In  the  East  Indies,  Pondicherry, 
Malacca,  Ceylon,  Amboyna,  and  Banda, 
yielded  either  to  her  arms  or  influence.  In 
Africa,  Goree,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Egypt,  by  turns  confessed  the  sway  of  the 
conqueror;  while  in  Europe,  Toulon,  Mi- 
norca, Corsica,  and  Malta  e.ther  surren- 
dered by  capitulation  or  were  subjugated 
by  force.  Scarcely  any  state  in  want  of 
treasure  or  assistance,  but  was  either  sup- 
plied with  the  wealth,  or  protected  by  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  this  nation;  and  no 
fewer  than  two  emperors,  three  kings,  one 
3D 


queen,  and  a  multitude  of  petty  princes* 
were  in  succession  ranked  among  her  sub- 
sidiaries. In  addition  to  this,  and  by  a  rare 
instance  of  food  fortune,  hitherto  unexam- 
pled in  any  history,  although  the  maqufac* 
tures  of  England  drooped,  and  many  of  her 
artisans  were  forced  by  dire  necessity  to 
wield  the  arms  they  had  before  fabricated, 
yet  her  commerce  flourished  and  eyen  in- 
creased during  the  war. 

This  tide  of  prosperity  was,  boweyer, 
productive  of  but  little  permanent  advan- 
tapre ;  for,  after  the  expenditure  of  the  lives 
otat  least  one  hundreid  and  fifty  thousand 
of  her  subjects,  and  some  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  money,  the  island  of  Cevloo,  in 
the  Indian,  aod  that  of  Trinidad,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  were  all  that  remained  of 
her  numerous  conquests. 

The  second  session  of  the  imperial  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  was  opened,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1801,  by  the  king  in 
person,  who,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne* 
announced  the  favourable  conclusion  of 
the  ne^tiation  begun  during  the  last  ses- 
sion ot  parliament.  His  majesty  at  the 
same  time  declared  his  satisfaction,  that 
the  difference  which  at  that  time  existed 
with  the  northern  powers,  had  been  adjust- 
ed by  a  convention  with  the  Enoperor  of 
Russia,  to  which  the  Kinsa  of  Denmark 
and  of  Sweden  had  expressed  their  readinesa 
to  accede,  and  by  which  *^  the  essential 
rights  for  which  we  contended  were  secur- 
ed.*' He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that 
**  preliminaries  or  peace  had  also  been  rati- 
fied between  himself,  and  the  French  re- 
public ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  important 
arrangement,  while  it  manifested  the  just- 
ice and  the  moderation  of  his  views,  would 
also  be  found  conducive  to  the  substantial 
interests  of  this  country,  and  honourable 
to  the  British  character.'* 

In  the  house  of  peers,  the  address  was 
moved  by  Lord  Bolton,  who  observed  that 
it  was  a  magnificent  triumph  for  England 
to  make  peace  in  the  veiy  midst  of  her 
conquests,  from  the  frozen  sea  of  the  north, 
to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  south,  and 
from  Africa  to  the  remotest  shores  of  Asia 
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and  America.  His  lordship  contrasted,  on 
this  occasion,  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
with  that  of  Germany,  which  xhe  styled 
*' disunited,  parricidal,  and  treacherous." 
Our  allies,  he  said,  had  in  an  evil  hour  cho- 
sen to  desert  us,  and  we  had  been  left  to  fight 
the  battles  ourselyes ;  but  the  struggle  was 

glorious,  and  the  termination  happy.  At 
30  period  when  the  peace  was  made,  it 
was  evident  that  the  integrit]^  of  Europe 
could  not  be  preserved ;  bad  this  been  pos- 
sible, it  would  have  been  effected  by  the 
power  of  Great  Britain. 

Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defend!  poasent,  etiam  hac  defenn  fiiiBBent, 

Virgil. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  speech  which 
contained  much  censure  of  the  late,  and 
praise  of  the  present  administration,  de- 
clared his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  ad- 
dress, which  was  carried  unanimously. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Fox  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiments  of  approbation 
respecting  the  peace,  in  which  he  was 
warmly  secondea  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  describ- 
ed the  peace  as  glorious  and  honourable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Windham,  the  late 
secretary  at  war,  avowed  his  entire  disap- 
probation of  thepreliminary  treaty  recent- 
ly signed  with  France,  and  declared  him- 
self to  be  a  solitary  mourner  in  the  midst 
of  public  rejoicings.  In  signing  that  trea- 
ty, he  thought  that  his  honourable  friends, 
trie  present  ministers,  had  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  adverting  to  the  terms  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  spoken  of  the  peace, 
said  that  he  could  not  agree  that  the  condi- 
tions were  glorious  and  honourable.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  peace  of  which  eve- 
ry one  was  glad,  but  no  one  proud.  It 
was  such  a  sort  of  peace  as  might  be  ex- 
pected after  such  a  sort  of  war — a  war  the 
most  pernicious  in  which  this  country  had 
ever  been  engaged ;  and  the  peace  was 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  minister  could 
make,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  The  motion  was 
finally  carried  with  the  same  unanimity  as 
in  the  other  house. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  subject  of 
the  preliminary  treaty  was  taken  formally 
into  consideration  by  the  lords,*  and  a  de- 

*  By  the  preliminary  treatv,  on  which  the  de- 
finitive U«at]^  already  quotea  was  grounded,  his 
Britannic  Mcyesty  agreed  to  restore  to  the  French 
republic  and  her  allies,  all  the  possessions  and 
colonies  conquered  bv  the  British  arms  during  the 
war ;  the  inland  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  Ceylon,  excepted :  It  was  farther  stipu- 
lated, that  **  me  port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ihall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  two  contracting  parties,  who  shall  enjoy 
therein  the  same  advantages.  The  bland  of  Mal- 
m,  with  its  dependencies,  shall  be  evacuated  by 


oided  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  peace 
expressed  by  the  Earls  Spencer,  Caeroai^ 
von,  and  ritzwilliam,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Grenville,  aod  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  treaty  was  de- 
fendea  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Earls  of  Moira,  Westp 
moreland,  and  St.  Vincent,  Lords  Hobwt 
and  Pelham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Londoa. 
On  this  occasion,  Lord  Nelson  avowed  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  Malta,  in  a  naval 
and  political  view,  was  of  trivial  import- 
ance, being  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
Toulon,  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  that 
port.  In  time  of  peace,  his  lordship  said, 
Malta  would  have  required  a  garrison  of 
seven  thousand  men,  and  a  much  larger 
force  in  time  of  war,  without  being  of  any 
real  utility.  The  island  of  Minorca  also, 
he  declared  to  be  of  no  importance  as  a 
naval  station ;  neither  did  he  consider  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  as  of  any  great  va- 
lue. The  war  had  indeed  been  long,  but 
he  believed  his  majesty  had  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  making  peace,  and  the  con- 
ditions, he  was  convinced,  were  the  most 
advantageous  that  could  be  procured  under 
the  existing  circumstances.  In  this  opi- 
nion, the  house  concurred,  and  the  address 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  ten  voices. 

On  the  same  day,  a  similar  address  was 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons ;  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  vigorously  assailed 
by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville, 
and  Lord  Temple.  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  difier  on  this  occa- 
sion from  those  with  whom  it  had  been 
his  happiness  to  live  in  habits  of  the  strict- 
est friendship.      He  did   not  pretend  to 


the  troops  of  his  Britannic  miyeety,  and  restored 
to  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  And  ibr 
the  purpose  of  rendering  this  island  rooipletefy 
independent  of  either  of  the  two  coniracting 
parties,  it  shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee 
and  protection  of  a  third  power,  to  be  agreed  upon 
in  the  definitive  treaty.  Egypt  shall  be  restoied 
to  the  sublime  porte,  whose  territories  and  pos- 
sessions shall  be  preserved  entire,  mich  aa  tney 
existed  previously  to  the  present  war.  The  ter- 
ritories and  posseanona  oi  her  moat  faithful  ma- 
jesty shall  hkewise  be  preserved  entire.  The 
French  forces  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom  oT  Na- 
ples and  the  Roman  territory.  The  English  fbnoes 
shall  in  like  manner  evacuate  Porto  Ferrak>.  and 
genemlly  all  the  ports  and  islands  which  they 
may  occupy  in  the  MediterFBnean  or  the  Adriatic 
The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  ahall  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  French  republic.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
same  footing  on  which  they  were  before  the  pr^ 
sent  war.  And  finally,  plenipotentiaries  shall  be 
named  on  each  side,  who  shall  repair  to  AmisM 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the  cdd- 
tmcting  parties." 
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state  that  this  peace  fally  answered  all  his 
wishes ;  but  the  goverDment  had  obtained 
the  best  terms  in  their  power;  and  the 
conditions  were  such  as  could  not  be  re- 
jected, without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
continuing  the  war  without  any  adequate 
necessity.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  value 
of  the  conquests  we  had  retained — Ceylon 
and  Trinidad :  and  though  he  woiild  not 
depreciate  the  importance  of  Maltai  he 
thcmght  it,  compared  with  the  Indies,  but  a 
secondary  consideration.  It  appeared  to 
him  sound  policy,  rather  to  place  Malta  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  third  power,  capable 
of  defending  it,  than,  by  retaining  that  island 
ourselves,  to  mortify  the  pride  and  attract 
the  jealousy  of  the  enemy.  He  asserted 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  ought 
not  to  be  layished  away  in  continuing  a 
contest  with  the  certainty  of  an  enormous 
expense,  and  when  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  might  not  ultimately  be 
obliged  to  sit  down  in  a  worse  relative  situ- 
ation than  at  present  He  would  not  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  house,  by  going 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  war ;  but  peace 
being  now  happily  restored,  forbearance 
of  language  and  terms  of  respect  were 
proper. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  address.  Upon  the  whole, 
and  in  reference  to  situation  and  circum- 
stances, he  regarded  the  peace  as  both  safe 
and  honourable.  A  glorious  peace  he 
could  not  style  it,  for  such  a  peace  could 
be  the  result  only  of  a  glorious  war.  He 
confessed  himself  not  one  of  those  who 
deemed  Ceylon  or  Trinidad  preferable  to 
Malta ;  but  by  insisting  on  Malta  or  the 
Cape,  either  the  war  would  have  been 
prolonged,  or  a  loss  of  national  dignity 
sustained  by  making  the  concession  on  our 
part  from  compulsion;  for  these  were 
points  which  he  conceived  France  would 
never  have  yielded.  He  commended  mi- 
nisters for  not  having  sought  to  delude  the 
nation  by  the  jargon  of  their  predeces- 
sors; and  by  senseless  assertions  of  the 
French  nation  being  now  on  the  verge, 
and  now  in  the  very  gulf  of  bankruptcy. 
They  jnstly  considered  France  as  a  great 
and  formidable  foe,  in  treating  with  whom 
they  had  wisely  tempered  firmness  of 
conduct  with  moderation  of  tone.  As  to 
the  real  object  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fox  con- 
iessed  that  he  always  understood  it  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Not  that  it  was  the  nne  qua  rum  /  but  he 
contended  that  the  late  ministers  had  avow- 
ed it  with  confidence,  prosecuted  it  with 
perseverance,  and  relinauished  it  with  re- 
luctance. Not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
their  end,  it  was  now  allowed  that  the  na- 
tion must  content  itself  with  gaining  its 


secondary  purpose.  But  what  rational 
person  had  ever  deemed  this  secondary 
purpose  to  be  obtained  by  the  acquisition 
of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad?  Who  would 
have  thought  that  those  who  for  so  many 
years  entertained  such  grand  and  magnin* 
cent  designs,  should  at  last  content  them- 
selves with  Ceylon  in  the  east,  and  Trini- 
dad in  the  west,  wrested  too  from  our 
former  allies,  Holland  and  Spain,  by  way 
of  indemnity  agaiost  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  France. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  zealous- 
ly defended  by  Lord  llawkesbury,  and 
uie  other  members  of  administration,  on- 

Sounds  analagous  to  those  argued  upon  by 
r.  Pitt ;  ana  the  house  and  the  country, 
wearied  of  the  war,  were  easily  impressed 
by  the  reasoning  of  ministers  in  favour  of 
peace.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
concluded  the  debate  with  some  judicious 
and  conciliatory  observations ;  he  remark- 
ed, that  the  duty  of  negotiation,  commenced 
when  all  hopes  of  continental  aid  in  check- 
ing the  power  of  France  was  at  an  end. 
We  had  closed  the  contest,  he  maintained, 
on  our  part,  with  honour.  But  he  ac- 
knowledged it  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
of  government,  whether  this  peace  shpuld 
be  a  blessing  or  a  misfortune  to  the  coun- 
try. He  could  only  say,  that  as  it  had 
been  made  sincerely,  it  should  be  kept 
faithfully.  No  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  any  person  in  Uiis  realm  to  sub- 
vert the  present  government  of  Franca; 
and  a  line  of  conduct  ouffht  to  be  pursued, 
rk)t  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  but  of  pru- 
dence and  circumspection ;  and  it  would 
be  necessary,  he  admitted,  *^to  provide 
means  of  security  never  before  known  in 
times  of  peace.*'  The  motion  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

The  convention  with  Russia  occupied 
the  early  attention  of  parliament.  On  the 
13th  of  November,  the  articles  of  the  trea- 
ty having  been  laid  before  the  house  of 
peers,  the  Earl  of  Damley  moved  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  and  approbation  to  the 
throne.  This  address  was  vehemently  op- 
posed by  Lord  Grenville,  who  condemned 
the  treaty  in  almost  all  its  provisions; 
and,  from  the  tenor  of  his  lordship's  re- 
marks, it  was  obvious  that  no  aocommoda^ 
tion  with  the  northern  powers  could  have 
taken  place  under  the  administration  which 
had  recently  been  dissolved.  On  the  same 
day,  on  a  similar  address  having  been  moved 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  with  frankness  and  candour,  ob- 
served, •«  that  the  treaty  did  enough ;  it 
substantiated  our  rights — it  respected  those 
of  our  adversaries ;  and,  without  arrogating 
more  superiority  than  was  meet,  contained 
an  ample  recognition  of  all  that  was  essen- 
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tial  to  us  as  the  first  maritime  power  of 
the  globe.'*  The  question  was  carried  in 
both  houses  without  a  diyision. 

Soon  afVer  the  Christmas  recess,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  certain  papers  be- 
fore them,  relative  to  the  civil  list,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  ])ecnniary  affairs 
of  the  sovereign  were  again  deeply  in  ar- 
rears ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  accounts  now  presented  to  the 
house.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  solicitor  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  advanced  a  claim  of  right  on 
the  part  of  the  prince  against  the  crown, 
or  rather  against  the  pubUc,  for  the  amount 
of  the  revenues  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall, 
received  during  his  minority,  and  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  civil  list,  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  supplied  from  other 
sources.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  so 
received,  on  an  accurate  estimate,  appear- 
ed to  be  little  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Mr.  Fox  declared  stronsly 
in  favour  of  the  equity  of  this  claim,  but 
admitted  that  the  sums  voted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  prince's  debts  ou^ht  to  be 
deducted  from  the  balance  accruing  to  the 
prince. 

On  the  39th  of  March,  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  ac- 
counte  of  the  civil  list  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  when  it  appeared  that  a  debt 
amounting  to  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  pounds  had  been  con.- 
tracted  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  fiurke's 
reform  bill,  exclusive  of  the  arrears  dis- 
charged in  the  yeus  1784  and  1786,  and 
that  since  that  time  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  had  been  wholly  neglected.  After  a 
long  and  animated  discussion,  this  sum 
was  voted  by  the  house :  bat  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  allowed  that  measures 
oaght  to  be  taken  to  prevent  in  futaue  any 
such  accumulation  of  debt. 

Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Manners  Sut- 
ton brought  forward  the  question  of  the 
claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  ar- 
rears of  the  revenues  arising  from  the 
dutchy  of  Cornwall,  and  concluded  with 
moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  what  sums  were  due  to  lus 
royal  highness  from  that  quarter.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  considered  it 
as  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  concur  in 
this  motion.  As  to  the  legal  question,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  it ;  but  he 
thought  the  discussion  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tertained in  that  house ;  not  at  least  till  it 
appeared  in  proof,  that  on  application  for 
rearess,  supposing  the  wrong  to  exist,  re- 
lief could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  order  of  the  day, 


which,  afler  a  lonff  debate,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  nundred  and  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  three  voices. 

The  commencement  of  the  present  year 
was  signalized  by  the  death  ot  several  dis- 
tinguished personages.  On  the  28ih  of 
January,  expired,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare, 
and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
This  nobleman  possessed,  from  situation 
and  character,  a  powerful  ascendancy  over 
the  af&irs  of  that  countiy,  at  a  most  criti- 
cal period  of  its  history.  In  the  elevated 
and  arduous  situation  of  lord  chancellor, 
to  which  he  was  advanced  in  the  year 
1789,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  a  manly  oecision,  and  commanding 
ability,  that  extorted  the  applause  of  his 

Solitical  adversaries*  But  as  a  politician, 
e  was  imperious  in  his  deportment,  and 
inflexible  in  his  purpose.  All  concessions 
and  conciliation,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment he  deiemed  weakness ;  and  knew  no 
other  method  of  governing  but  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  The  earl  was  suc- 
oeedM.  in  the  chancellorship  of  Ireland  by 
Sir  John  Mitford,  speaker  of  the  British 
house  of  commons,  who,  exclusive  of 
his  great  professional  reputation,  was  the 
mover  of  the  act  of  toleration  in  forour  of 
the  English  Catholics.  Upon  him,  the 
title  of  Lord  Redesdale  was  conferred ;  and 
the  speaker's  chair  was  filled  by  Charles 
Abbot,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  and 
activity  in  business,  and  who  had  the  merit 
of  possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  forms,  usages,  and  pustoms  of  the 
house. 

A  striking  contrast  to  one  part  of  this 
portrait  was  exhibited  in  the  character  of 
Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  ader  an 
illness  of  a  few  days'  duration,  died  at  the 
family  mansion  of  Woburn.  Abbey,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  having  not  yet  completed  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  a^^.  The  grief 
for  the  loss  of  this  distinguished  nobleman 
might  be  styled  national.  '« Bom,"  says 
an  eminent  statesman,*  **in  a  situation  in 
which  it  was  most  difiicult  to  keep  pure 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  to  cultivate 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding;  pos- 
sessed when  yet  a  child  of  high  honours 
and  a  princely  fortune ;  and  surrounded  by 
dangers  which  hav^  perverted  and  corrupt- 
ed the  best  disposed  minds ;  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  affluence,  and  the  means  of  en- 
joyment, he  had  taught  himself  all  the  vir- 
tues of  adversity.  If  his  condition  was 
that  of  celibacy,''  continued  Mr.  Fox,  **  it 
was  only  so  in  one  sense,  that  he  has  left 
behind  him  no  children  to  lament  his  un- 

^Mr.Foi. 
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timely  end,  and  to  imitate  his  brilliant  ex- 
ample. But  if  all  those  aie  to  be  consider- 
ed as  OUT  children,  whom  we  have  cherish- 
ed and  protected,  whom  we  have  rendered 
happy  by  our  good  offices,  and  whom  we 
hare  bound  to  us  by  all  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  gratitude,  no  man  ever  had  a  fa- 
mily more  nnmeroas,  nor  was  erer  more 
pionsly  lamented.  There  are  some  fami- 
lies,** exclaimed  the  orator,  ^  of  whom  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  lore  of  public 
virtue  is  hereditary ;  and  is  it  then  unnatu- 
ral in  a  descendant  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Bedford  and  of  Lord  Russelto  be  animate 
ed  by  a  fervent  love,  and  to  discover  more 
tiian  a  common  leaning  towards  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England! 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  thus  ex- 
pressing myself,  I  mean  only  to  strew  flow- 
ers over  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  No ! 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  impressing  his  great 
example  upon  the  public ;  it  is  that  men 
may  see  it,  that  they  may  feel  it ;  that  they 
may  talk  of  it  in  their  domestic  circles,  and 
hold  it  up,  whenever  it  can  be  imitated,  to 
their  children  aud  to  posterity.** 

A  third  person,  who  departed  this  life 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  was  the  Chief- 
justice  of  England,  Lloyd,  Lord  Ken- 
yon.  This  noble  judge,  though  irascible 
in  his  temper,  was  honest  in  his  inten- 
tions, learned  in  his  profession,  and  impar- 
tial in  his  administration  of  public  just- 
ice. His  parliamentary  talents  were  of 
little  estimation;  but  his  judicial  attain- 
ments were  gre&t,  and  upon  them  alone  he 
sought  to  bufld  his  fame.  He  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  virtue,  and  the  inflexible  punish- 
er  of  vice,  however  great  or  powerful  the 
offender.  He  was  succeeded  dv  the  Attor- 
ney-general, Edward  Law,  a  distinguish- 
ed lawyer,  who  was  created,  on  his  promo- 
tion to  the  chief-jnsticeBhip,  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  under  the  title  of  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough. 

On  the  39th  of  March,  soon  aflter  the 
signature  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  expressed  by  petitions, 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  repeal  the 
tax  imposed  by  the  late  minister  upon  in- 
come. Mr.  Addington  aeknowled^d  the 
burthen  of  the  tax  to  be  very  grievous ; 
though  the  necessities  of  the  state  had 
rendered  its  adoption  necessary ;  but  as 
this  impost  was  originally  proposed  as  a 
war-tax,  it  should  cease  with  the  occasion 
chat  had  given  it  birth. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  minister  brought 
forward  his  plan  of  finance  for  the  year  ; 
and  a  more  arduous  task  no  person  occu- 
pying his  station  ever  had  to  encounter. 
Tlie  income  tax  had  been  mortgaged  by 
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Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  sum  of  56,445,000/.  three 
per  cents,  for  which  the  present  minister, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax, 
was  obliged  to  make  provision.  Tlie  loan 
for  Great  Britain  he  stated  at  twenty-three 
millions;  the  capital  in  the  different  funds, 
created  by  the  conversion  of  eight  millions 
and  a  half  of  exchequer  bills  into  stock, 
previous  to  the  Christmas  recess,  was 
eleyen  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
eight  thousand  and  sixty-two  pounds,  and 
the  aggregate  sum  for  which  interest  was 
to  be  provided,  appeared  to  be  not  less 
than  ninety-seven  millions  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  pounds,  the  interest  of  which 
was  stated  at  three  millions  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  pounds.  To  de- 
fray this  enormous  demand,  very  heavy 
additional  duties  were  imposed,  on  beer, 
malt,  and  hops.  A  considerable  increase 
was  also  maoe  to  the  assessed  taxes ;  and 
the  last  articles  to  which  ministers  had 
recourse  at  this  crisis,  was  a  tax  on  im- 
ports and  exports,  being  a  modification  of 
the  convoy  duty.  The  produce  of  the  new 
duties  combined,  he  estimated  at  four  mil- 
lions, an  excess  which  compensated  for 
the  deficiency  of  divers  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed in  the  course  of  the  war.  In  the 
progress  of  the  business  of  revenue,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  and 
carried  into  effect,  several  important  altera- 
tions in  the  sinking  fund  bills  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  last  or  new  tuod,  provided  for  liqui- 
dating the  debt  contracted  since  the  3^ear 
1786,  was  much  larger  than  the  original 
fund  established  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
old  debt,  contracted  prior  to  that  period. 
These  two  funds,  the  minister  proposed  to 
consolidate  and  to  perpetuate,  till  the  whole 
of  the  debt,  both  old  and  new,  should  be 
completely  liquidated.  The  original  fund 
had  now  risen  to  two  millions  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  pounds,  and  the  new  to  three 
mfllions  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
pounds,  making  together  five  millions  eight 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds.  The  debt  contracted 
previous  to  die  year  1786,  amounted  to 
something  more  than  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-nine millions ;  and  the  new  debt  amount- 
ed to  nearly  three  hundred  millions,  some- 
thing less  than  forty  millions  having  been 
redeemed  b^  the  old,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  millions  .by  the  operaUon  of  the 
new  fiind.  The  whole  of  the  existing 
funded  debt,  including  the  loan  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  wa&  consequently  about  five 
hundred  and  forty  millions ;  the  interest  of 
which  amounted  annually  to  the  vast  sum 
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of  upwards  of  seventeen  millions.*  This 
amazing  debt  would,  neyertheless,  by  the 
wonder-working  operation  of  the  sinking 
fiind  appropriated  to  its  liquidation,  sup- 
posing that  fund  improved  at  the  average 
interest  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  only, 
be  completely  discharged  in  the  compara- 
tively short  period  of  thirty-four  years,  f 

On  concluding  his  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion in  the  house  of  commons,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  excheauer  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words :  **  When  I  look 
back  to  the  conduct  of  this  house  and  of 
the  country,  to  their  united  wisdom  and 
vifTour  for  the  last  nine  years,  it  is  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  When  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  prospect  before  us,  it  is  with 

♦PUBUC  DEBT. 
AnumtU  of  the  funded  DAi  in  1786. 
Whole  capital  of  the  funded  debt,     ZJeS9,355,815 
The   annual   iniereat  and    other 
charges  payable  on  account  of 
this  debt,  were  stated  in  the  re- 
port from  the  select  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  be    .    (.9,266,940 
Amount  of  the  funded  Ddd  in  April,  1802. 
Funded  debt  of  Great  Britain,    .     Z.603,216,482 
Stock  redeemed  by  the  sinking 
liind 159,588.904 


Unredeemed  debt, 


2J^627,578 


t  The  Sinking  or  ContoUdaied  Fund  was  first 
established  in  its  present  fium  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
year  1786,  bat  the  public  are  indebted  to  that  con- 
summate  financier,  Dr.  Price,  for  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  pillar  to  public  credit  was  erect- 
ed.t  The  fund  m  question  is  formed  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  One  million  a  year,  which  is  rega- 
tariy  set  apart  for  the  iiquidfttion  of  the  national 
debt ;  and  to  which  are  added  such  sovemment, 
temporary,  and  life  annuities,  as  may  tall  in  durinff 
each  year.  These  sums  constitute  a  principal, 
which  being  placed  at  compound  interest,  and 
suflTered  to  accOmulate,  had,  as  eariy  as  the  year 
1802,  extinguished  nearly  sixtjr  millions  or  the 
public  debt  The  advantage  of  such  a  fund  is  in- 
linite,  and  its  product  ought  to  be  held  as  a  sacred 
deporit  never  to  be  touched.  **  A  nation,  when  il 
applies  the  income  of  such  a  fund  to  current  ex- 
penses, rather  than  to  the  redemption  of  its  debts, 
chooses  to  lose  the  benefit  of  compound  interest, 
in  order  to  avoid  paying  simfde  interest ;  and  the 
losi  in  thit  case  is  equal  to  the  dtflference  between 
the  increase  of  money  at  oompoimd  and  simple 
interest  The  following  calculation  will  show 
what  that  diflerence  is : — One  penny  put  out  at 
our  Saviour's  birth,  at  five  per  cent,  compound  in- 
terest, would,  in  the  year  1791,  have  increased  to 
a  greater  sum  than  would  be  contained  in  three 
hundred  milliom  of  earths,  all  of  solid  gold  !  But 
if  put  out  at  simple  interest^  it  would,  in  the  same 
time,  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence !  All  governments  that  alien- 
ate funds  destined  for  reimbursements,  choose  to 
improve  money  in  the  last,  rather  than  in  the  first 
of  these  ways.— Paicv  on  Public  Credit 

t  See  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  inserted  m 
Morgon's  Observations  on  reversionary  Payments, 
vol.  I.  p.  380— 321; 
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I  trust  that,  by  a  prudent  and  vigi- 
laiit  economy,  we  shall  be  able  to  provide 
effectually  for  the  expenses  of  the  country. 
I  think,  if  we  are  enabled  to  preserve  the 
blessings  we  enjoy,  we  shall  effect  it  by  a 
fixed  determination  not  to  interfere  with 
any  other  country,  but  to  be  prepared  a]« 
ways  to  vindicate  our  independence,  and 
to  maintain  our  honour.  Such  a  system 
will,  I  feel  confident,  afford  us  a  prospect 
of  many  years  of  tranquillity  and  repose. 
The  period  of  animosity,  I  hope,  has  ceas- 
ed; but  vigilance,  prudence,  and  precau- 
tion may  survive  animosity.  Jealousy  is 
no  longer  necessary,  but  caution  most  be 
preserved.  This  conduct  will  give  us  the 
fairest  claim  to  merit,  and  the  best  chance 
to  retain  the  blessings  which  we  actti- 
dly  possess.''  Such  was  the  seasonable 
and  satisfactory  declaration  of  the  minister 
now  at  the  helm  of  public  afifairs. 

Mr.  Corry,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
auer for  Ireland,  soon  afterwards  brought 
rorward  the  business  of  finance  relative  to 
the  revenue  of  that  kingdom.  It  appeared, 
from  the  statement  presented  to  the  house, 
that  the  debt  of  Ireland  had  risen,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  from  two  millions  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  thirty-six 
millions,  paying  an  mterest  for  the  most 
part  of  six  per  cent  He  stated  the  defi- 
ciency of  ways  and  means,  when  compared 
with  the  supplies,  at  one  million  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which 
sum  he  proposed  to  raise  by  loan,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  former  loan  of  two  millions,  which 
the  contractors  for  the  English  loan  had 
agreed  to  furnish  upon  the  same  terras. 
Mr.  Corry  at  the  same  time  proposed  se- 
veral new  taxes,  necessary  to  defray  the 
interest  of  these  new  loans,  which  were 
agreed  to;  not,  however,  without  some 
poignant  animadversions  from  several  of 
the  Irish  members,  who  represented  the 
state  of  that  conntiy  as  very  critical  and 
alarming. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Addington 
moved  for  a  bill,  to  continue,  till  the  Ist  of 
March,  1813,  the  restrictions  on  payments 
in  specie  at  the  bank,  a  motion  that  was 
earned  with  little  opposition.  Indeed,  in 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country, 
this  was  a  measure  not  so  much  of  prudence 
as  of  necessity. 

A  vote  of  censure  on  the  former  adminis- 
tration was,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month, 
formally  moved  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
But,  as  a  vote  of  censure  upon  that  body,  by 
the  present  house  of  commons,  would  have 
been  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
itself,  there  was  little  propriety  in  the  mo- 
tion, and  still  less  prospect  of  its  success. 
More  than  twelve  months  had  moreover 
now  elapsed  since  their  resignation,  and  il 
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seemed  almost  ludicrous  to  bring  forward 
at  this  late  period  a  direct  charge  affainst 
them.     This  motion  was  strenuously  op- 

Sosed  by  the  supporters  of  the  measures  of 
Ir.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  and  Lord  Bel- 
flrave  mored,  as  an  amendment  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  motion,  *'  that  the  thanks 
of  this  house  be  returned  to  his  majesty's 
late  ministers,  for  their  eminent  serrices, 
in  the  exertions  they  made  to  presenre  to 
us  unimpaired  the  blessings  we  enjoyed 
during  Uie  whole  of  the  late  contest.**  The 
speaker  having  suggested  the  irregularity 
of  this  proceeding,  the  motion  of  amend- 
ment was,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
self, withdrawn ;  and  the  original  proposi- 
tion was  neffatiyed  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  to  thirty-nine  yoices. 
A  motion,  yet  more  strange  and  absurd, 
was  made  on  the  7th  of  May  following,  by 
Mr.  Nichol,  for  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
thanking  him  for  the  removal  of  the  Kiffht 
Hon.  William  Piu  from  his  councils.  This 
proposal  again  awakened,  and  in  an  increas- 
ed degree,  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  partisans 
and  adherents,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment; and  in  the  course  of  a  most  vehe- 
ment debate.  Lord  Belgrave,  as  before, 
moved  an  amendment,  expressive  of  the 
high  approbation  of  that  house,  respecting 
Uie  character  and  conduct  of  the  late  min- 
ister and  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Fox  declared 
himself  unable  to  vote  either  for  the  origi- 
nal motion,  or  for  the  amendment.  He 
could  not  vote  thanks  for  the  dismission 
of  the  late  minister,  till  that  dismission 
was  ascertained ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of 
doubt,  as  it  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  friends,  that  he  was  not  dismissed,  but 
that  he  voluntarily  resiffned  from  inability 
to  realize  his  plan  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
If  so,  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  during  the 
seventeen  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministerial 
life,  *<  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it.** 
The  motion  of  Lord  Belgrave  was  at  length 
carried  by  a  great  majority;  and  also  a 
second  motion  by  Sir  Henry  Mild  may, 
**  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be  given  to 
the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt.** 

These  attacks  on  the  late  minister  seemed 
to  revive  his  pristine  popularity.  His  birth- 
day was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  London 
with  great  ostentation.  On  this  occasion. 
Earl  Spencer,  late  first  lord  of  the  admiral- 
ty, presided  in  the  chair,  and  in  his  glowing 
lidmiration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  gave  as  a  tostst  to 
the  company  met  to  celebrate  his  birth: 
''The  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm;** 
forgettiug  that  the  storm  was  not  weather- 
ed, till  this  pilot  had  quitted  the  ship. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  after  various  pre- 
ludes, the  grand  debate  relative  to  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  came  on  in  both 
kouses  of  parliament,  when  its  stipulations 


and  provisions  were  attacked  and  defended 
with  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Previous 
to  the  order  of  the  day  being  entered  upon 
in  the  house  of  lords.  Earl  Stanhope,  afler 
moving  that  the  standing  order  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  strangers  should  be  enforced, 
communicated  to  their  lordships  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  invention  by  one  Fulton,  an 
American,(49)  by  which  vessels  contain- 
ing an  apparatus  capable  of  blowing  up 
large  ships  could  be  naviffated  under  water, 
and  the  apparatus  affixed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ships  meant  to  be  destroyed.  His  lord- 
ship further  stated,  that  the  French  govern- 
ment were  in  possession  of  this  invention, 
and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  ministers 
the  necessity  of  devising  means  to  count^f^ 
act  the  fatal  effects  that  might  ar^se  in  fu- 
ture from  the  application  of  these  submarine 
infernal  machines. 

Lord  Grenville  then  presented  himself  to 
the  house,  and  offered  his  observations  on 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.  His  lordship  ob- 
served that  the  two  bases  of  negotiation— 
the  status  ante  beihtm^  which^  signified  the 
state  of  the  parties  previous  to  hostilities, 
and  the  uti  possidetis,  which  referred  to 
their  position  at  the  time  of  pacification, 
had  both  been  applied  in  the  most  injurious 
manner  to  this  country.  The  negotiators 
had  referred  to  the  status  ante  beilum  with 
regard  to  England,  by  giving  up  all  she 
hs^  taken  during  the  war;  and  they  had 
adopted  the  uti  possidetis  as  to  France,  by 
leaving  her  in  possession  of  all  she  had  ac- 
quired. England  had  ceded  her  own  con- 
quests, and  confirmed  to  France  her  new 
acquisitions.  If  France  oossessed  domi- 
nion on  the  continent,  we  liad  to  oppose  to 
that  dominion  the  colonies  of  France  and 
Spain ;  and  it  would  have  been  just  for 
France  to  have  repaid  by  continental  sacri- 
fices the  repossession  of  her  colonies.  But 
with  all  these  sacrifices  on  our  part,  peace 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  for 
France,  in  direct  opposition  to  our  entrea- 
ties and  threats,  actually  sent  during  the 
negotiations  an  armament  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  imposed  on  this  country  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  .thither  a  naval  force 

(49)  In  this  **one  Fulton  an  Amencan,*'  Ame- 
rican readera  will  recogniie  their  celebrated  coon* 
ttyman*  the  inventor*  of  steamboafei  and  the  pro- 
moter of  other  usefal  roeasures.  The  machine 
heretpoken  of,  was  attempted,  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England,  to  bo  used 
against  the  veasels  of  the  latter  nation,  thongh  with 
little  success,  and  the  British  writers,  forgetting 
that  their  government  had  originally  sanctioned 
the  plan,  denounced  the  invention  in  the  most 
virulent  terms.    See  Book  III.  Chap.  111. 

•  Mr.  Fulton  was  only  the  perffder  of  the  steam- 
boat Had  he  been  the  inventor,  he  could  have 
sustained  a  patent  right  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States^W.G. 
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more  than  double  in  strength  to  any  squa- 
dron which  had  been  sent  during  the  war. 
Thus  the  firet  fruit  of  peace  was  the  neces- 
aitj  of  keeping  an  armament  of  thirty  sail 
of  the  line  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlie  ar- 
langements  relative  to  Malta,  he  condemn- 
ed, as  inefficient  and  inadequate  to  the  end 
proposed.  It  was,  he  said,  idle  and  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  of  the  order  of  Malta;  that 
order  was  virtuallj  extinct ;  and  the  island 
would  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  France, 
who  would  nominate  the  grand-master,  and 
would  in  effect  be  the  soyereign.  After 
taking  a  retrospeetiye  view  of  the  situation 
of  this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiation,  which,  his  lordship  contended, 
was  such  as  entitled  us  to  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable peace,  he  obeeryed,  that  instead  of 
'improying  these  adyantages,  we  had  resign- 
ed to  France  the  preponderance  of  power 
on  the  continent,  established  her  sway  in 
Italy,  and  had  ^yen  to  her  important  poe- 
sessions  in  India,  and  without  stipulating 
that  they  should  not  be  fortified.  BuC 
what  was  infinitely  worae,  our  right  of  soy^ 
reignty  in  India,  so  clearly  recognised  and 
explicitly  acknowledged  by  France  in  1787, 
was  set  loose  by  the  non-renewal  of  that 
treaty  in  the  definitiye  articles,  and  was  re- 
duced once  more  to  a  disputable  claim. 
By  this  treaty,  France  was  constituted  mis- 
tress of  Louisiana,  and  in  reality  of  Florida ; 
and  if  we  turned  to  the  Mediterranean,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  send  there  a  single 
ship  without  the  permission  of  France. 
We  were  stripped  or  Majoroa,  Minorca,  and 
eyen  of  the  island  of  Elba ;  and  whatever  the 
yalour  of  the  British  navy  had  won,  the  in- 
capacity of  a  British  ministry  had  lost.  He 
would  ask  whether  the  advantages  of  such 
a  peace  preponderated  over  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  war  t  The  advantages  natural- 
ly expected  from  peace,  were,  the  extension 
of  commeree,  the  esteblishment  of  economy, 
and  security  from  hostile  aggression.  But 
our  commerce  had  suflferea  diminution  hj 
itie  peace;  with  respect  to  economy,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  large  mili- 
tary and  naval  force ;  and  with  regard  to 
security,  the  country  was  left  in  a  situation 
offar  greater  danger  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  or  at  any  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  contest.  If  war  were  renew- 
ed. It  would  be  renewed  with  every  possible 
disadvantage.  Scarcely  in  three  glorious 
campaigns,  could  we  expect  to  regain  by  the 
swordf  what  we  had  ceded  hj  the  pen :  and  if 
peace  continued,  the  omission  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  of  the  renewal  of  all  ancient 
treaties,  would  be  found  productive  of  the 
most  alarroiuflr  consequences.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  a  most  severe  and  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  by 
moving  that  an  humble  address  should  be 


E resented  to  his  majesty,  acknowledgiar 
is  majesty's  prerogative  to  make  peace  and 
war,  but  declaring  that  it  was  impoeaible 
for  the  house  to  see  without  alarm  the  cti^ 
cumstences  that  had  attended  the  conda- 
sion  of  the  present  treaty,  by  which  earn- 
fioes  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  this 
country  without  any  corresponding  coa- 
cession  on  the  pert  of  France :  that  in  the 
moment  of  peace,  France  had  exhibited  io- 
dubiteble  proofs  of  the  most  ambitious  pro* 
jecto ;  that  these  considerations  imposed  oa 
his  majesty's  government  the  necessity  of 
adonting  measures  of  precaution ;  and  that 
whilst  that  house  relied  on  his  majesty's 
wisdom  to  be  watehful  of  the  power  of 
France,  they  thonght  it  necessary  to  assure 
him  of  their  ready  and  firm  support  in  re- 
sisting every  encroachment  on  the  righte 
of  the  British  empire.  ^ 

Lord  Auckland,  in  reply  to  Lord  Gieo- 
ville,  admitted  that  the  definitive  tnaty 
contained  not  a  single  Dtovision,  direct  or 
indirect,  for  the  renewal  of  treaties  wbidi 
had  subsisted  previous  to  the  war;  nor  was 
it  necessary,  for  it  was  a  maxim,  establish- 
ed hj  the  law  of  nations,  that  treaties,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  not  impeded  or  al* 
tered  by  the  effect  of  hosdlittes,  are  not 
annulled  by  war,  but  remain  in  their  full 
force  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  re- 
viewing the  severe  and  arduous  struggle  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged,  the  country 
had  much  reason  for  sel^gratulation.  We 
had  lost  no  dominions,  but  had  finally  made 
and  secured  to  ourselves  acquisitions  of 
great  importance.  With  respect  to  nation- 
al character,  it  might  be  said  without  vauBt- 
ing,  that  our  navy  and  armies  had  been 
raised  to  a  pitoh  of  glory  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  historjr  •  ana  lastly,  our  great 
object  had  been  obtained  in  the  preservation 
of  our  constitution,  which  enemies  foreign 
and  domestic  had  attempted  to  destroy. 
His  lordship  said,  he  hoped  and  trusted 
that  France  would  ^rove  herself  disposed 
to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and  a  ^' 
ity  with  other  steles ;  and  that  with  the 
name  of  peace  we  should  gradually  obtain 
all  ite  advantages.  This  country  should 
watoh  the  conduct  of  France  with  attention, 
but  without  acrimony :  with  anxiety,  but 
without  fear ;  for  we  were  prepared  to  re- 
sist and  repel  any  real  inju^,  and  the 
united  kingdom  would  remain  happy  and 
unassailable  so  long  as  she  remained  true 
to  herself  and  to  her  constitution. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Grenville  was  warm- 
ly supported  by  Lord  Caernarvoo,  who 
confessed,  **  that  with  the  highest  respect 
for  the  virtues  of  those  who  composed  the 
present  administration,  he  had  never  con- 
fided in  their  talento  or  experience.  The 
moment  they  had  taken  the  helm,  they 
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pressed  into  their  serrice  a  noble  marqais, 
beloved  indeed,  but  ill  fitted  for  the  invidi- 
ous task  of  coping  with  men  oldf  in  crafl, 
adepts  in  duplicity,  regardless  of  principle, 
and  unpractised  in  yirtue.  Under  negotia- 
tors so  unequal,  some  disadvAntages  were 
inevitable ;  the  preliminary  articles  disap- 
pointed even  the  least  sanguine,  but  by  the 
definitive  treaty,  concession  was  heaped  on 
coneesnon,  disgrace  added  to  disgrace/' 

The  treaty  was  censured  also  by  the 
Dnke  of  Richmond  and  Earl  Darnley ;  and 
defended  by  the  Lords  Pel  ham  and  Hobart, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Earls  of 
Westmoreland  and  Roalyn.  After  an  ani- 
mated and  protracted  debate,  the  motion  of 
Lord  Grenville  was  put,  and  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
tf  sixteen  voices. 

On  the  same  day,  the  terms  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  underwent  a  discussion  equally 
animated,  in  the  house  of  commons.  Mr. 
Windham,  who  called  forth  all  his  powers 
on  this  occasion,  in  a  speech  of  peculiar 
energy,  which  occupied  upwards  of  three 
hours  in  the  deliv^rjf,  attacked  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty,  in  all  their  parts.  He 
deprecated  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
Frtmce,  as  pregnant  with  incalculable  evils, 
and  equal  to  a  surrender  of  the  fourth  part 
of  the  globe.  By  the  sunender  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  north,  and  the  river  Ama- 
son  in  the  south  of  America,  we  might 
without  hyperbole  be  said  to  have  given 
away  a  brace  of  continents :  and,  in  aggra- 
vation of  this  thoughtless  prodigality,  min- 
isters had  abandoned  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe  to  France— had  endangered  our 
safety  at  Honduras,  and  menaced  our  In- 
dian possessions  with  destruction.  *'  It  is 
obvious,"  continued  Mr.  Windham,  **  that 
the  object  of  France  is  universal  empire, 
and  that  no  single  power  can  enter  the  lists 
with  her  without  being  crushed  at  the  first 
onset  by  her  tremendous  mace.  It  is 
thouffht  by  some,  that,  though  Europe 
should  be  wrecked,  we  at  least  might  take 
to  our  boat  and  escape  the  ^neral  destruc- 
tion ;  but,"  continued  this  impassioned, 
speaker,  *'  we  should  be  still  pursued  by 
the  sceptre  of  the  French  power,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  this  treaty  she  will  meet 
as  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  and  scare  us  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  with  her  gorgon 
aspect."  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  an  address  similar  to 
that  proposed  in  the  house  of  peers  by 
Lord  Grenville. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  were  strenuously 
defended  by  Locd  Hawkesbury.  At  the 
juncture,  said  his  lordship,  at  which  the 
present  administration  entered  on  negotia- 
tion with  the  French  government,  it  was 
not  practicable  that  any  treaty  of  peace 
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should  remedy  >he  disorders  of  the  conti- 
nent. Iv  was  enough  for  Britain  to  secure 
her  own  interest  and  those  of  her  allies 
As  to  the  question  of  the  cession  of  Louisi- 
ana by  Spain  to  France,  that  province  had 
originallY  been  a  Freneh  colony,  having 
been  eeoed  by  France  to  Spain  afWr  the 
treaty  of  1798.  The  valne  of  it  at  present 
was  rather  nominal  than  mal.  As  a  naval 
station,  New  Orleans  was  animportant; 
and  the  vicinity  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  calculated  rather  to 
diminish  than  to  augment  the  attachment 
of  that  country  to  France.  The  non-renew- 
al of  ancient  political  tr^ties  by  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  his  lordship  denied  to  be  a  de» 
feet;  and  with  regard  to  a  commercial 
treaty,  it  had<  been  found,  in  present  cir<- 
cumstances,  impracticable ;  but  it  was  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  either  our  eommer- 
cial  rights,  such  as  the  catting  logwood  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  or  our  rights  of  sove- 
rei^ty  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  particular- 
ly in  India,  depended  upon  these  renewals. 
Malta,  his  lordship  saiu,  had  been  avowed- 
ly occupied  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
it  to  the  order  of  St.  John ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Maltese  kmgite  was  a  just  tri- 
bute to  the  brave  conduct  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. His  lordship  reminded  the  house 
of  the  advantages  accruing  to  this  king- 
dom from  the  acquisition  of  the  Mysore, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  power  in  India,  the 
natural  ally  of  France  and  the  foe  of  Great 
Britain.  In  fact,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  our  possessions  were  aug^ 
mented,  and  our  colonies  had  rapidly  in- 
creased in  value.  In  regard  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  peace,  he  was  willing  to  admit 
and  to  deplore,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  any  peace  was  insecure ;  but  the 
precarious  tenor  on  which  this  blessing  was 
to  be  held  was  no  reason  for  rejecting  it. 
France  had  renounced  her  revolutionary 
principles,  and  resumed  the  old  maxims  of 
politics  and  religion.  After  the  preceding 
convulsions,  a  good  government  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  effected;  an  ameliorated  one 
was,  however,  gradually  forming  from  the 
ruins  of  revolutions.  Had  France  remain- 
ed under  the  Bourbons,  she  would  have 
been  equally  our  rival-sunder  all  govern- 
ments her  ambition  would  have  been  the 
same.  Finally,  his  lordship  observed,  that 
we  had  emerged  from  a  aangerous  war, 
with  our  resources  and  credit  unimpaired  ; 
and  it  was  improper  to  waste  them  in  an 
unavailing  continuance  of  the  contest,  or  to 
exhaust  by  fruitless  efforts  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  country. 

The  debate  was  prolonged  to  a  very  late 
hour  by  the  speeches  of  a  great  number  of 
the  members — ^the  Lords  Temple  and  Folke- 
stone, Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  others  of 
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that  party,  passionately  inTeighing  against 
the  terms  of  the  peace,  which  were  on  the 
other  hand  calmly  defended  by  the  whigs, 
though  on  grounds  considerably  different 
from  those  Uiken  by  ministers. 

Mr.  Addington  delirered  a  speech  nearly 
in  unison  with  that  of  Lord  Hawkesbury. 
He  candidly  admitted,  howeyer,  that  the 
treatjr  of  Amiens  had  neyer  been  regarded 
by  him  as  a  subject  of  exultation,  but  he 
trusted  the  honour  of  the  country  remained 
unsullied.  The  territorial  acquisitions  of 
France  could  not,  he  acknowledged,  be 
yiewed  without  regret;  and  the  state  of 
£urope  was  far  from  being  such  as  we 
could  regard  with  satisfaction.  **  But," 
said  the  premier,  **  it  is  given  to  us  to  re- 
dress that  grievance?  We  ought  to  re- 
serve our  strength  for  future  occasions, 
when  it  might  be  put  forth  with  a  prospect 
of  success ;  and  not  waste  it,  as  it  must 
have  been  in  this  case,  without  any  chance 
of  advantage.'* 

Mr.  Sheridan  closed  the  debate  with  a 
speech  of  great  animation.  He  remarked 
that  the  discussion  of  the  necessary,  though 
disgraceful  treaty  of  peace,  furnished  the 
best  defence  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  uniformly  opposed  the  war.  For  his 
part,  he  supported  the  peace  because  he 
supposed  it  the  best  that  ministers  could 
obtain.  Their  predecessors  had  left  them 
to  choose  between  an  expensive,  bloody, 
fruitless  war,  and  a  hollow,  perilous  peace. 
For  the  attainment  of  what  object  or  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Sheridan  inquired,  did  we  go  to 
war  ?— To  nrevent  French  aggrandizement. 
Have  we  done  thati — No.  We  were  at 
least  to  rescue  Holland.    Is  that  accom- 

Slished  !— No.  But  the  recovery  of  Flan- 
era  and  Brabant,  we  pronounced  a  sine 
qua  non  of  peace.  Are  they  recovered  1 
-*No.  Then  came  security  and  indemnity. 
Are  they  obtained  ?•— No.  The  late  minis- 
ter told  us,  that  the  example  of  a  jacobin 
government  in  Europe,  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  a  holy  altar,  and  the  tomb  of  a  martyred 
monarch,  was  a  spectacle  so  dreadful  and 
infectious  to  Christendom,  that  we  could 
never  be  safe  while  it  existed,  and  it  was 
our  duty  to  put  forth  our  last  effort  for  its 
destruction.  For  these  fine  Words,  which 
had  at  last  given  way  to  **  security  and  in- 
demnity," we  had  sacrificed  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  lives,  and  expended  three 
hundred  millions  of  money-^and  had  gain- 
■r^  r*»vlnn  and  Trinidad,  which  might 
i.  -.t^  Ki  Mill  k»d  aanibd  the  Indemnity  and  Se- 
curity islands.  He  admitted  the  splendid 
talents  of  the  late  minister,  but  he  had  mis- 
applied them  in  the  government  of  this  coun- 
']^y.  He  had  augmented  our  debt,  dimi- 
oiehed  our  ^population,  abridged  our  privi-  j 


leges,  and  had  done  more  to  streDgtheo  the 
power  of  the  crown,  at  the  expense  of  (he 
constitution,  than  any  minister  that  had 
ever  conducted  the  afliairs  of  this  countiy. 

The  house  at  length  divided  on  Mr. 
Windham's  address,  when  the  maiority  in 
favour  of  the  freatjr  amounted  to  two  han- 
dred  and  seventy-six  to  twenty. 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
was  voted  to  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  for  the 
promulgation  of  his  invaluable  discovery 
of  the  system  of  vaccine  inoculation,  by 
which  it  was  hoped  ultimately  to  extirpate 
that  destructive  malady,  the  small-pox.* 
A  reward  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  was 
also  voted  to  Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  for  the 
invention  of  the  life-boat,  by  which  it  was 
said  that  the  lives  of  five  hnndred  seamen 
had  been  saved  in  one  year.f  The  sum  of 

*  Vaecination.  Dr.  Jenner*i  mquiiy  into  the 
nature  of  the  cow-pox  commenced  about  the  year 
1776.  Mis  attention  to  thit  diMMe  was  first  ei- 
cited  bv  observing,  that  among  those  whom  be  ioo* 
calatea  for  the  small-pox,  many  were  insoscep- 
tible  of  the  disorder.  These  persons,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  undergone  the  casual  cow-pox,  which 
had  been  known  in  the  dairies  of  Gloucestenhire 
from  time  immemorial,  and  a'va^e  opinion  had 
prevailed,  that  it  was  a  preventive  or  the  snall- 
poz.  While  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  the  cow-pox,  he  was  struck  with  the  idea, 
that  it  might  be  practicable  to  propagate  the  dis- 
ease W  inocuhition,  after  the  manner  of  the  smal^ 
pox ;  mat  from  the  cow,  and  then  from  one  fauana 
subject  to  another.  The  first  caae  in  which  he  pot 
his  theory  to  the  test,  inspired  him  with  confidence ; 
and  a  regular  series  of  experiments,  which  he  af- 
terwards instituted  for  that  purpose,  were  crown- 
ed with  aoccesBL  This  happy  discovery  was  com- 
municated to  the  worid  bvDr.  Jenaer.  m  a  treatise 
published  in  June.  1798;  but  the  saoie  fiNnene 
which  has  attended  all  other  mat  disooveiiM, 
and  all  other  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  attend- 
ed Dr.  Jenner.  Envy  assailed  his  fame;  his  di»> 
covery  was  first  depreciated,  and  then  denied ;  and 
as  he  surpassed  Harvey  himself  in  fflory,  so  he 
also  surpassed  him  in  the  opposition  which  he  had 
to  encounter.  Truth,  however,  ultimately  prevail- 
ed. Vaccination  obtained  a  complete  tnumph; 
and  the  foes  of  Jenner  and  of  humanity  were  co- 
vered with  confusion. 

t  tift-hoat.  The  principle  of  this  boat  appears 
to  have  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Greathead  by  the 
following  simple  fact: — Take  a  spheroid,  and  di- 
vide it  into  quarters ;  each  quarter  is  elliptical,  and 
nearly  resembles  the  half  of  a  wooden  howl  hav- 
ing a  curvature  with  projected  ends ;  this,  thntwa 
into  the  sea  or  broken  water,  cannot  be  tipset.  or 
lie  with  bottom  upwards.  Of  the  life-boat,  rbe 
length  is  thirty  feet ;  the  breadtli  ten  fe«t ;  the 
depth  from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  keel,  in  midships,  is  three  feet  three 
inches.  The  first  vessel  of  this  deecriplicin  was 
launched  from  South  Shields  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1790,  and  it  has  so  well  answered,  and  indeed 
exceeded  every  expectation,  that  it  will  live  m 
the  most  tremendous  broken  tea,  and  in  rto  in- 
stance has  it  ever  fiiiled. — R/epori  tif  tie  Ciimmii- 
tee  of  the  Houm  of  CommonM. 
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£▼6  thoosaad  poands  was  also  roted  to  Dr. 
James  Carmicbael  Smyth,  for  his  discoTery 
of  the  nitroas  fumigation,  for  preTenting 
the  proffress  of  contagious  disorders— a  pro- 
cess which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
nayy  and  army  hospitals  with  the  most  be- 
neficial effects.* 

On  the  88th  of  June,  beinff  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  the  new  spesker  presented, 
ttccOTdin^  to  ancient  usage,  the  money 
bills  to  his  majesty,  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, parliament  was  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation. The  nrime  minister,  Mr.  Adding- 
too,  with  laudable  impartiality,  avoidM 
any  interference  in  the  ensuing  elections, 
and  the  choice  of  the  nation  fell  almost 
uniformly,  wherever  any  contest  took  place,  I 


upon  men  of  independent  and  oonstitntion- 
al  principles. 

The  nation,  no  longer  agitated  by  foreign 
wars,  began  once  more  to  enjoy  the  ine^ 
timable  blessings  of  internal  repose.  The 
spirit  and  conduct  of  those  to  whos*  hands 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  was 
confided,  were  forbearing  and  conciliatory ; 
the  turbulence  of  party  spirit,  which  had 
at  one  time  raged  with  so  much  violence, 
as  to  threaten  the  nation  with  intestine  war, 
was  hushed  into  tranquillity ;  and  the  ei- 
traordinary  measures  of  precaution  and 
coercion,  adopted  at  a  period  of  ^neral 
alarm,  were  suffered  silently  to  expire,  and 
to  give  place  to  the  free  operation  of  our 
invaluable  institutions. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
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Francc,  persecuted  into  greatness,  had 
obtained  every  object  that  could  be  covets 
ed  by  a  great  people,  save  that  for  which 
she  originally  contended.    The  history  of 

^  *NUrou9  Fumigation.  In  the  year  1795,  Dr. 
Sbiyth  recommended  the  nitrous  acid  fgUy  as  the 
means  of  destroying  contagion,  and  directed  an 
experiment  which  was  made  in  the  Union  hospi- 
tal-ahip,  and  again  in  part  of  the  Russian  squa- 
drou  at  Sheemesi ;  the  success  of  thk  experiment 
was  nearly  as  complete  as  a  similar  process  had 
been  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Morveau,  at 
Dijon,  in  the  year  1773;  the  immediate  effect  of 
fumigation  was  u>  destroy  the  oflensive  smell  aris- 
ing from  so  many  sick  crowded  together ;  none  of 
the  attendants  were  afterwards  attacked  by  the 
iever.  and  the  general  state  of  the  ship  was  speedi- 
ly improved.  In  the  House  of  Reooveiy  in  Lon- 
don, this  method  is  piimied,  and  the  following  foi^ 
mula  ii  adopted  in  the  fumigation  of  small  apart- 
menti,  where  typhus  fever,  dysentery,  or  fool  ul- 
cers. Ac.  prevail.  •*  Take  an  equal  quantity  of 
powdered  nitre  and  strong  vitriolic  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol  (about  six  drachms  of  each  are  sulHcient), 
mix  them  in  a  tearcup,  stir  them  occasionally  with 
a  tobacoo-pipe  or  piece  of  glass ;  the  cup  must  be 
removed  occasionally  to  di&rent  parts  or  the  room, 
and  the  fumes  will  continue  to  rise  for  several 
hours.  The  oil  of  viuriol  should  be  taken  by  roea- 
s(0 ra,  not  by  weight"  The  viUrioUc  acid  should  be 
added  by  about  a  drachm  at  a  time  to  the  nitre,  and 
the  cup  containing  the  latter  should  be  placed  on 
a  hoi  heater,  or  piece  of  solid  iron.  Such  is  the 
simple  but  efficacious  process  of  nitrous  fumigation, 
which  may  rank  in  utility  with  tho  first  discove- 
ries of  the  age. 


that  country,  from  the  dawn  of  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Amiens,  presents  not  less  than 
five  grand  epochs,  all  of  which  interest 
the  community,  and  afford  materials  for 
the  pen  of  the  historian,  but  each  varies 
in  shape  and  feature  from  that  which  pre- 
cedes, as  well  as  that  which  follows  iL 

The  first  period  exhibits  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  long  retained  in  thraldom  by 
the  despotism  of  their  government,  arous- 
ing from  the  slumber  of  ages,  indignantly 
bursting  their  manacles,  and  declaring 
themselves  free.  The  monarch s  of  the 
continent,  decked  in  the  recent  spoils  of 
violated  Poland,  immediately  associate,  un- 
der pretence  of  assisting  a  prince  more 
gentle,  more  amiable,  and  consequently 
more  beloved,  than  themselves ;  a  war  en- 
sues, the  shock  of  arms  takes  place,  and 
the  forest  of  Argon ne,  and  the  Heights  of 
Valmy,  decide  a  campaign  pregnant  with 
the  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe.  How 
glorious  the  struggle  of  a  liberated  nation ! 
But  a  sudden  transition  takes  place,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  seem  fated  to  ac- 
company all  the  disasters  of  a  foreign  con- 
test. A  sovereign,  revered  as  a  martyr  by 
one  part  of  the  nation^  and  detested  as  a 
traitor  by  another,  perishes  by  a  violent 
death;  monarchy  itself  is  annihilated  with 
Louis  XYL,  and  a  republic  proclaimed 
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upon  his  tomb.  The  founders  of  the  com- 
monwealth are  doomed  to  perish  in  their 
torn,  and  that  too  by  the  instrument  em- 
ployed for  the  decollation  of  the  Bourbon 
King.  Robespierre,  adored  by  the  popu- 
'  lace  during  his  life,  and  Marat,  deified  after 
his  assassmation,  are  next  wafted  alonff 
the  sangninary  torrent  to  the  possession  of 
supreme  power,  and  rule  for  a  while,  by 
means  of  spies  and  executioners.  A  less 
unfavourable  epoch  next  presents  itself, 
and  the  directonsJ  government  promises  to 
repair  the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  the 
tyrants.  Immense  armies  take  the  field, 
decisive  batUes  are  fought,  great  victories 
achieved,  Germany  is  prepared  for  dis- 
memberment, and  Italy  for  subjugation. 
At  length,  a  military  leader  anses  and 
oonauers,  first  fipr  the  republic,  and  then 
for  ninjiself.  In  consequence  of  a  peace, 
as  brilliant  as  the  war  which  he  achieves, 
he  seems  to  consider  Europe  too  small  a 
theatre  for  his  ambition ;  and  arriving  with 
a  powerful  fleet  and  army  in  Africa,  wish- 
es to  imitate  the  Macedonian  hero,  and 
finish  his  career  of  conquests  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  Asia.  After  gaining  many 
victories  over  the  degenerate  Turks  and 
the  warlike  Mamelukes,  he  at  lenffth  ex- 
periences a  repulse  before  an  ill-tortified 
city,  garrisoned  by  the  half-disciplined 
troops  of  a  rebel  pacha,  but  led  by  a  Eu- 
ropean chief,  and  is  reduced  to  the  morti- 
fying necessity  of  treatinor  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  whose  confidence  he  had 
betrayed,  and  whose  dominions  he  had 
invaded.  Uncertain  of  his  destiny,  he 
leaves  Egypt  and  his  army  by  stealth; 
arriving  suddenly  in  Europe,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  corrupt  and  feeble  government 
of^those  who  happen  to  be  invested  with 
the  administration  of  public  affairs ;  sur- 
rounds himself  with  an  ambitious  soldiery, 
and,  uniting  the  wily  policy  of  Monk  with 
the  decisive  and  victorious  career  of  Crom- 
well, becomes  sovereign  under  the  name 
of  consul.  Not  yet  secure  on  his  recently 
acquired  elevation,  he  flies  into  Italy  by  a 
route  deemed  impassable,  again  overwhelms 
veteran  armies,  and  ancient  states,  once 
more  brects  new  commonwealths,  renders 
his  foes  and  his  confederates  tributary,  ex- 
tends the  limite  of  France,  and  of  his  own 
power,  and  is  hailed,  first  as  the  pacifica- 
tor of  the  continent,  and  then  as  the  tran- 
quillizer of  Europe. 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  a  revolution 
which  commenced  with  the  mild  despotism 
of  a  French  king,  and  ended  in  the  acces- 
sion of  a  military  chiefWin.  No  man, 
either  of  modern  or  ancient  times,  can  be 
compared  with  this  extraordinary  character. 
His  unparalleled  life  resembles  a  romance 
rather  than  a  history,  and  many  of  the  most , 


striking  incidents  in  his  career  of  success- 
ful ambition,  still  remain  to  be  recorded. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1801,  and 
while  the  negotiations  at  Amiens  were  yet 
pending,  a  grand  consulta  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Lyons,  consisting  of  not  leos 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  persona  cod- 
yoked  by  the  authority  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  apparently  chosen  fronn  the 
most  respectable  of  her  citizens.  The  ob- 
ject of  tnis  meeting  was  to  determioe  op- 
en a  permanent  constitution  for  the  new 
republic;  and  early  in  the  year  1802,  the 
first  consul  arrived  at  Lyons,  to  assist  in 
person  at  the  deliberations.  A  committee 
of  thirty  members  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  business;  and  on  the  S5th  of 
January,  the  new  plan  of  government  was 
presented,  and  received  the  immediate  and 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  whole  body. 
An  essential  part  of  this  plan  was  to  vest 
the  supreme  magistracy  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  consul,  who,  on  the  following  day, 
repairing  to  the  hall  of  the  consulta,  in  re- 
gal state,  formally  declared  his  acceptance 
of  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him. 
The  appellation  of  the  Cisalpine  was 
changed  by  acclamation  to  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian Republic,  of  which  Bonaparte  was 
declared  president  for  ten  years.  But  the 
term  repuolic  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
for  the  form  of  government  suggested  by 
the  committee,  and  adopted  by  the  assem- 
bly, was,  in  reality,  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  whole  of  the  executive,  and  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  legislative  power  being 
vestc»  in  the  first  consul.  While  the  per- 
sonal authority  of  the  head  of  the  French 
^vernment  was  thus  extended,  and  while 
m  the  Italian  republic  a  new  satellite  was 
ordained  to  move  within  the  influence  of 
French  attraction,  France  itself  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  territory,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Piedmont  and  Parma,  which 
territories  were,  by  a  decree  of  annexation, 
added  to  the  territory  of  France,  and  con- 
stituted an  integral  part  of  the  republic 

The  famous  convention,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Concordat^  concluded 
between  the  first  consul  and  the  pope,*  re- 


*  See  Book  II.  chap.  XX.  page  385.— The  con- 
oordat,  which  ordained  that  the  Roman  Cathcktic 
religion  should  be  the  ettablisfaed  religion  of 
France,  guaranteed  univeraal  Itbeny  of  eamckfoet 
to  the  French  people  of  every  penuaeioo.  The 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  churcii  of  France  wm 
to  oonast  of  ten  archbithopt,  and  fifty  trishofs* 
the  former  to  enjoy  a  fixed  annual  revenae  of 
fifteen  thouaand  ftanc8»(68S6  ateriing)  and  tht 
laUer  a  revenue  of  ten  thousand  fiancs  The 
pariah  prieata  were  divided  into  two  claaaea,  lor  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  panshea.  The  aalery  oT 
the  fint  clan  waa  not  to  exoeed  lfiOO»  nor  thai  «tf 
the  aeoond  1000  franci.t    The  arcfabiahopB  and 
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ceired  in  the  month  of  April,  1803,  its  final 
ratiAcatioo  from  the  French  leffialatiTe 
body  hy  a  majority  of  two  hnoiCed  and 
twenty-«ight  to  twenty-one  roicee.  This 
iropoeing  event,  in  oonjuncUon  with  the 
definitiTe  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britaio  and  France,  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  magnificence  by  a  solemn 
7b  Deum^  at  the  cathedral  chaich  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  grand  illuminations  in  the  city 
and  Yicinity  of  Paris.  Cardinal  Caprara, 
legate  from  his  holiness,  was  escorted  to 
the  Tuileries  by  an  honorary  guard  of  ca- 
ralry ,  and  the  crosier  was  borne  before  him 
to  the  palace.  In  his  speech  to  the  first 
consul,  he  complimentea  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  **  The  arm  that  sained  bat- 
tles, and  signed  peace  with-  all  nations, 
restores  splendour  to  the  temples  of  the 
true  God,  rebuilds  his  altars,  and  re-esta- 
blishes his  worship.*'  The  first  consul,  in 
reply,  extolled  the  apostolical  yirtues  of 
his  eminence,  and  expressed  his  own  satis- 
faction at  this  new  triumph  of  Christianity. 
At  Rome,  also,  high  mass  was  perform- 
ed, on  Ascension  Day,  at  the  church  of  St. 
Jean  de  Lateran,  by  the  pope  in  person,  ac- 
companied by  every  demonstration  of  Jot, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Galilean  church. 
Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  the  sove- 
reign pontiflf,  who  Bcarcelv  two  years  before 
had  been  in  a  state  of  melancholy  exile,  ex- 
ulted in  the  happy  change  in  his  fortunes. 
With  the  pope,  the  college  of  cardinals, 
the  members  of  which  had  wandered  over 
Europe  in  extreme  distress,  seeking  in  vain 
for  some  safe  asylum,  were  reinstated  in 
their  thrones  and  palaces.  The  ased  Car- 
dinal of  York,  in  particular,  the  last  heir 
male  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  reduced 
to  the  lowest  stage  of  dependency,  accept- 
ed of  a  pension  from  the  King  of  England, 
the  possessor  of  that  orOwn  which  tluB  car- 
dinal daimed  by  divine  and  indefeasible 
right.* 


bishop!  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  fint  consul, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  b^  the  pope.  And  the 
church  relinquished  all  claims  toils  confiscated 
revenoes  and  domains.  The  dlflereut  Protestant 
churches  were  established  on  the  same  ])olitical 
model;  none  but  Frenchmen  were  {Msnnitted  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  an  ecclesiastic  either  in 
the  Catholic  or  Protestant  churches ;  and  no  per- 
aon  ouuld  be  elected  a  minister  or  pastor  of  any  Pro- 
Ceeiant  church«  who  had  not  studied  a  fixed  pe- 
riod in  one  of  the  French  seminaries  appointed 
for  rainisteri  of  that  persuasion. 

*  In  a  letter  fram  Cardinal  York  to  Sir  John 
Hippesiey  Coxe,  dated  Venice,  Feb.  86. 1800.  he 
acknowledires  the  receipt  of  8000^.  from  Lord 
Minto.  the  British  ambaMador  at  Vienna,  accom- 
panied by  a  power  to  draw  for  the  same  sum.  at 
The  end  of  six  months,  and  with  aflecting  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  addii : — **  I  own  to  you  that  the 
succour  granted  to  me  could  not  he  more  timely ; 


The  Protestant  churches,  equally  grati- 
fied  as  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  arrange- 
ments in  favour  of  religion  which  had  just 
occurred  in  France,  hastened  to  present  to 
the  first  consul  the  homage  of  their  grati- 
tude; and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to 
assure  him  of  the  obligations  they  felt  for 
the  guarantee  he  had  afforded  to  the  univer- 
sal  exercise  of  libertr)r  of  consciej^ce.  This 
deputation  was  received  by  Bonaparte  with 
marks  of  peculiar  attention,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
church  then  in  his  presence,  he  said, — **  I 
do  not  wish  men  to  think  tiiemselves  in* 
debted  to  me  because  I  have  been  merely 
just^— conscience  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  human  laws/' 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  definitive  treaty 
of  Amiens  was  presented  to  the  tribunate, 
on  which  occasion  a  proposition  was  made 
in  that  assembly  to  confer  some  striking 
mark  of  the  public  gratitude  on  '*  the  great 
pacificator."  This  proposal  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  having  received  the 
ready  concurrence  of  the  other  constituent 
bodies,  the  senate,  on  the  8th  of  the  same 
month,  decreed,  that  this  mark  of  gratitude 
ought  to  be  the  re-election  of  Bonaparte  to 
the  consular  dignity  for  ten  years  succeed- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  had  been  already 
chosen.  The  first  consul,  in  imitation  of 
the  first  Roman  emperor,  when  this  propo- 
sal was  communicated  to  him,  declared, 
**that  the  interest  of  his  glory  and  of  his 
hap]^iness,  suggested  that  the  termination 
of  his  public  life  should  be  the  moment  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  proclaimed ; 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  an  individual, 
however,  must  be  silent  when  the  interest 
of  the  state  and  voice  of  the  public  call 
upon  him.*'  •'  But,"  added  he,  **  it  was 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  that  invested  roe 
with  the  chief  magistracy,  and  I  shall  not 
consider  myself  sure  of  still  possessing 
their  confidence,  if  the  act  for  retaining  me 
in  that  situation  be  not  ratified  by  the  pub- 
lic voice.  In  the  three  last  years,  fortune 
has  smiled  on  the  republic ;  but"  (said  he, 
in  conclusion,  and  in  terms  almost  prophet- 
ic), **  fortune  is  inconstant,  and  how  many 
men  has  she  loaded  with  her  favours  who 
have  afterwards  outlived  them !"  In  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  the  first  consul, 
registers  were  opened  in  the  diflferent  de- 
partments for  inscribing  the  suffrages  of 
the  citizens  on  this  subject ;  but  as  a  full 
indemnity  for  this  condescension,  the  (ques- 
tion was,  in  the  mean  time,  materially 

for,  without  it.  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  subsist,  on  account  of  the  irreparable  loss  of 
all  my  income ;  the  very  funds  being  also  destroy- 
ed; so  that  I  should  otherwise  have  been  re- 
duced  ihr  the  short  remainder  of  my  life  to  Ian- 
guish  in  misery  and  indigence.'" 
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ebanged,  and  in  the  new  form  it  stood — 
^Sha]l  Bonaparte  be  elected  consul  for 
life  1*'  A  second  question  was  in  a  short 
time  subjoined — '*  Shall  Bonaparte  be  in- 
rested  with  the  power  of  naming  his  suc- 
cessor ?*'  Both  questions  were  carried  by 
the  immense  majority  of  3,577»359  citizens, 
who  voted  in  the  affirmatiye,  while  only 
9074  nega|ived  these  daring  innovations. 
In  the  tribunate*  one  dissentient  voice 
alone  was  heard— that  of  the  celebrated  re- 
publican minister  at  war,  Carnot.  On  the 
third  of  August,  the  act  of  the  senate  was 
presented  to  the  first  consul,  who,  on  re- 
ceiving this  distinguished  mark  of  public 
confidence,  thus  addressed  the  senate-— 
**  Tlie  life  of  a  citizen  belongs  to  his  coun- 
try ;  the  French  people  wish  that  the  whole 
of  mine  should  be  devoted  to  them.  I  obey 
Uieir  will.  Content  with  having  been  call- 
ed by  the  order  of  Him  from  whom  all 
things  emanate,  to  bring  back  upon  the 
earth  justice,  order,  and  eauality,  I  shall 
hear  my  last  hour  sound  without  regret,  and 
without  an  undue  anxiety  about  the  opinion 
of  future  generations.'^  The  event  was 
celebrated  with  ffreat  magnificence  in  Paris, 
and  addresses  of  congratulation  poured  in 
^  from  every  part  of  the  republic ;  and  in  the 
sequel  from  almost  ererj  court  in  Europe. 
Bonaparte,  ever  anxious  to  aggrandize 
the  army,  and  aware  that  to  their  instru- 
mentality he  was  indebted  for  his  present 
elevation,  had  for  some  time  contemplated 
the  formation  of  a  military  order  of  nobility, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  The  legislature,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  first  consul,  accordingly  de- 
creed, that  the  legion  of  honour  should  be 
established  in  France ;  and  that  that  body 
should  be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts,  and 
a  council  of  administration.  That  each  co- 
hort should  consist  of  seven  grand  officers, 
twenty  commandants,  thirty  subordinate 
officers,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  legion- 
aries ;  that  the  first  consul  should  always 
be  the  chief  of  the  legion,  and  of  the  coun- 
cil of  administration ;  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legion  should  be  appointed  for 
life.  The  pay  of  each  grand  officer  to  be 
five  thousand  francs,  of  each  inferior  officer 
one  thousand  francs,  and  of  each  legionary 
two  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  All  military 
men  who  had  received  arms  of  honour,  to 
be  members  of  the  legion  ;  those  citizens 
also  who  had  rendered  eminent  services  to 
the  state  in  the  late  war,  or  who,  by  their 
knowledge,  talents,  and  virtues,  had  con- 
tributed to  establish  and  defend  the  princi- 
ples of  the  republic,  or  had  caused  the  go- 
vernment to  be  respected,  to  be  eligible  to 
that  appointment ;  and  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  of  the  first  consul,  was  elected 
grand-master  of  the  new  order.    Thus  was 


the  consular  throne  not  only  declared  per- 
manent, but  a  military  order  of  nobility 
was  created  for  its  protection  and  support 

The  first  consul,  considering  his  authori- 
ty as  incomplete  while  any  power  was  left 
in  the  state  which  did  not  immediately 
emanate  from  himself,  promulgated  to  the 
people,  through  the  medium  of  the  senate, 
an  organic  senahu  eontultum,  or  act  of  the 
conservative  senate,  in  virtue  of  which  eoo- 
siderable  changes  were  made  in  the  eonsti- 
tution,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  executive  power.  By  this 
act  the  first  consul  was  virtually  invested 
with  the  nomination  of  the  senate  :  to 
which  body,  were  confided  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colonies ;  every  thing  not  provided 
for  by  the  constitution ;  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  articles  of  the  oonstitatton  it- 
self. To  this  oligarchical  assembly  also 
belonged  the  power  of  suspending  the  func- 
tions of  juries ;  of  proclaiming  departments 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  of  deter- 
mining when  persons  arrested  in  extraordi- 
nary cases  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
tribunals ;  of  dissolving  Uie  legislative 
body  and  the  tribunate,  and  of  appointing 
the  consuls  :  and  in  order  the  more  full]^ 
rivet  the  fetters  of  despotism  on  the  nation, 
the  members  of  the  grand  council  of  the  le- 
gion of  honour  were  appointed  members  of 
the  senate.  But  the  worst  feature  in  this 
code  of  slaveiT  was  to  be  found  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice :  a  grand  judge  was 
appointed  hj  the  first  consul,  who  presided 
over  the  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal,  and 
held  the  power  of  censure  and  discipline 
over  all  the  other  tribunals.  To  depress 
the  authority  of  the  legislative  body  and 
the  tribunate,  founded,  however  imperfect- 
ly, on  the  principle  of  representation,  and  to 
exalt  the  senate,  who  depended  chiefly  oo 
the  choice  and  nomination  of  the  first  con- 
sul, were  the  grand  objects  of  this  despotic 
change,  by  wEich  political  liberty  was  in 
effect  annihilated. 

The  restoration  of  peace  with  England 
once  more  opened  the  seas  to  the  marine  of 
France,  and  induced  the  French  govern- 
ment to  turn  their  attention  to  the  recovery 
of  St.  Domingo.  A  fleet  of  twenty-six 
ships  of  war  was  with  this  view  collected 
in  the  harbours  of  Brest,  L*Orient,  and 
Rochefort,  in  the  latter  months  of  1801,  and 
put  to  sea  on  the  14th  of  December  in  that 
year.  This  fleet,  and  the  transports  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  carried  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  A  fleet  was 
also  fitted  out  in  the  Texel,  which  sailed 
two  days  afterwards,  and  as  single  ships 
conveying  troops  and  supplies  continued  tc 
sail  from  France  till  the  end  of  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  following  year,  Uie  whole 
force  sent  on  this  fatal  service  amonntec 
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probably  to  iMvly  fony  thousand  men. 
Early  in  the  month  of  Febraary^  this  for- 
midable armament  reached  its  destination, 
when  the  commander-in-chief  formed  his 
forces  into  three  divisions :  the  first,  under 
the  orders  of  Rear-admiral  Latouch,  was 
intended  to  disembark  a  body  of  troops  at 
Port-au-Prince,  under  the  commana  of 
General  Boudet.  The  second  was  destin- 
ed to  debark  the  diTision  of  General  Ro- 
ohambeau  at  the  bay  of  Mancenille.  Villa- 
ret  conducted  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  forces 
to  Cape  Francois,  with  an  intention  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  Cape  Town.  This  last 
division  was  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  General  Leclerc. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  Toussaint 
LouTertuie,  the  African  chief,  whose  talents 
had  elevated  him  from  the  station  of  a 
slave  to  the  rank  of  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, was  absent  from  the  Cape,  having 
oonoded  the  command  to  Christophe,  an- 
other of  the  negro  generals.  The  French 
general  hastened  to  announce  his  arrival, 
end  demanded  the  necessary  facilities  for 
diserobarkinf  his  troops ;  but  the  answer 
returned  to  bis  summons  was,  that  Tous- 
saint was  absent  from  the  Cape,  and  that 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  enect  a  land- 
ing before  his  return,  the  town  would  be 
cottsiffned  to  the  flames.  To  this  intima- 
tion, Leclerc  replied,  that  if  Christophe  did 
not  that  very  day  deliver  up  to  the  French 
army  the  forts  of  Piccolet  and  Belair,  with 
all  the  batteries  on  the  coast,  an  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  would  be  employed 
the  day  following  to  take  possession  of 
them  by  force.  This  letter  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  proclamation  from  Bonaparte 
to  the  people  of  St.  Domingo,  inviting 
them  to  peace  and  submission.  The  chief 
consul  had  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Tous- 
saint, presenting  to  him  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  riches,  honour,  and  public  favour, 
and  expressed  in  these  terms : 

Td  Citixen  TVwtMinl  Louvertun,  Gsnerai-in-chief 

of  the  Army  of  SL  Domingo. 
"Citizen  Gknbral, 

**  Peace  with  England,  and  all  the  powen  of 
Europe,  which  places  the  republic  in  the  first  de- 
gree of  greottnesB  and  power,  enables,  at  the  same 
nme,  the  government  to  direct  its  attention  to  St 
Domiaga  We  send  thither  Citiien  Leclerc,  our 
brother-in-law,  in  quality  of  captain-general,  as 
fint  magistrate  of  the  colony.  He  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  necessary  forces  to  make  the  sore- 
reignty  of  the  French  people  respected.  It  is  un- 
der these  circomstanoeo,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
hope  that  you  will  prove  to  uo,  and  to  all  Frsnoe, 
the  sinoentyof  the  sentiments  you  have  oonstant^ 
1)  expressed  in  the  diflerent  letters  you  have 
written  to  us.  We  have  conceived  an  esteem  for 
you,  and  we  wish  to  reoognise  and  proclaim  the 
great  services  you  have  cMoe  the  French  people. 
Tf  their  oolouis  fly  on  St  Domingo,  it  is  to  you 
aijd  to  your  brave  blacks  that  they  are  indebted. 


Called  by  vour  taleniB  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  tne  first  command,  you  have  destroyed 
the  civil  war,  piit  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  of 
some  ferocious  men,  restored  to  honour  the  reli- 
gion and  worship  of  God,  from  whom  all  things 
proceed.  The  constitution  that  you  have  form- 
ed, though  containing  many  good  things,  contains 
others  which  are  contrary  to  the  dignity  and 
sovereigntv  of  the  French  people,  of  which  St 
Domingo  forms  but  a  port 

**  We  have  mode  known  to  your  children  and 
to  their  preceptor  the  sentiments  by  ^hich  we  are 
animated.  VVe  send  them  back  to  you.  Assist 
with  your  counseU,  your  influence,  and  yonr 
talents,  the  captain-general.  What  can  you  de- 
sire? the  freedom  of  the  blacks?  You  know, 
that  in  all  the  countries  we  have  been  in,  we 
have  given  it  to  the  people  who  had  it  not  Do 
you  desire  considereUon,  honours,  fortune  ?  It  is 
not  after  the  services  you  have  rendered,  the 
services  you  can  still  render,  with  the  particular 
sentiments  we  have  for  you,  thai  you  ou^t  to  be 
doubtful  with  respect  to  your  consideration,  your 
fortune,  and  the  honours  that  await  yon.  Make 
known  to  the  people  of  St  Domingo,  that  the  so- 
licitude which  France  has  always  evinced  for 
their  happiness,  has  often  been  rendered  impotent 
by  the  imperious  circumstances  of  war ;  that 
men,  who  came  from  the  continent  to  agitate  and 
nourish  factions,  were  the  produce  of  the  factions 
which  destroyed  the  country;  that  in  future, 
peace  and  the  power  of  the  government  ensure 
their  prosperity  and  freedom. 

**Rely.  without  reserve,  on  our  esteem;  and 
conduct  yourself  as  one  of  the  principal  citii^na 
of  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world  ought  to  da 
••The  First  Consul— BONAPARTE. 

"  Paris,  17th  Brumaire,  8th  Nov.  1801." 

The  French  c^eneral,  flndinff  Christophe 
immovable,  and  considering  farther  delay 
as  dangerous,  effected  the  debarkation  oi 
his  troops  in  the  bay  of  Limbe,  several 
leagues  from  Cape  Town,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  marching  to  the  heights  behind  the 
Cape,  while  General  Rochambeau  gained 
the  heights  of  St.  Sauzanne,  Dondoi^  and 
Grande  Riviere.  The  object  of  these  com- 
bined movements  was  to  save  the  beautiful 
plantations  which  surrounded  the  Cape, 
and  if  possible  the  city  itself.  The  fleet 
under  Villaret,  sustained,  on  entering  the 
road,  an  obstinate,  though  not  a  very  inju- 
rious fire,  from  Forts  fielair  and  St.  Mi- 
chael, but  the  city  suffered  much,  and 
General  Leclerc,  on  his  approach,  beheld 
it  in  flames.  The  progress  of  the  fire  was 
with  much  difiiculty  arrested  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  naval  and  military  force,  and 
Leclerc  at  length  obtained  complete  pos 
session  of  Cape  Francois.  In  every  other 
Quarter,  the  French  were  equally  success- 
ful, and  at  the  town  of  St.  Domingo  they 
were  received  by  the  Spaniards  wiu  every 
demonstration  of  joy. 

The  French  general  now  directed  his 
attention  to  the  sable  chief-^Toussaint 
Louverture ;  he  transmitted  to  him  the  first 
consul's  letter,  already  quoted,  and  planned 
an  attack  upon  his  parental  feehngs  by. 
means  of  an  interview  with  his  children, . 
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Their  motheri  who  received  her  long  ab- 
sent offspring  with  feelings  of  natural 
transport,  joined  with  the  children  in  sup- 
plicating her  husband  to  accept  the  terms 
proposed  to  him  by  the  mother  country. 
But  the  inflexible  mind  of  the  African 
could  not  be  moyed  from  his  purpose,  and 
afler  an  arduous  struggle  between  affection 
and  duty,  he  returnee  to  his  camp,  to  share 
in  the  dangers  and  abide  the  destiny  of 
his  countrymen.  Irritated  at  the  failure 
of  a  plan  from  which  so  much  was  expect- 
ed, Leclerc  disdained  all  further  pacific 
oyertures,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  designated  General  Toussaint  as 
a  "  frantic  monster,"  accused  him  of  per- 
fidy and  rebellion,  declared  that  officer  and 
his  compeer  Christophe  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  ordered  all  good  citi- 
zens *'  to  parsoe  them  and  treat  them  as 
rebels." 

Although  some  progress  had  been  made 
towards  the  conquest  of  St.  Domingo,  it 
was  not  till  the  17th  of  February,  1802, 
that  the  campaign  in  that  island  actually 
sommenced.  On  that  day,  the  division  of 
Desfourneux  advanced  to  the  Limbe ;  the 
diyision  under  General  Hardi  to  the  Grand 
Bouchamp;  and  that  under  General  Ro- 
chambeau  against  La  Janeurie  and  the 
wood  of  l*Ame.  A  small  corps,  composed 
of  the  garrison  of  the  Cape,  and  Fort  Dau- 
phine,  at  the  same  time  advanced  against 
St.  Sauzanne,  Le  Tron,  and  Valliere; 
where  they  had  to  contend  with  great  dis- 
advantages in  the  ground,  and  to  encoun- 
ter the  attacks  of  the  negroes,  concealed 
amongst  the  trees  and  bordering  the  val- 
leys. Notwithstanding  every  resistance, 
the  columns  appointed  to  this  service  took 
possession  of  tne  positions  of  Plaisance, 
St.  Michael,  and  Marmelade,  from  which 
they  succeeded  in  expelling  General  Chris- 
tophe, with  an  army  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  men.  Of  this  interestinjg  and 
sanguinary  campaign*  the  only  official  ac- 
count extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  despatch- 
es of  General  Leclerc,  and  the  following 
details  are  given  on  his  authority : 

"The  attempt  of  General  Debelles  to 
dislodge  the  rebel  General  Maurepas  from 
his  position  at  Gonaiyes,  entirely  failed, 
owing  to  a  yery  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which 
harassed  the  French  troops,  and  prevented 
them  from  acting  with  efiect.  Several 
other  columns,  however,  of  the  French  ar- 
my advanced  against  him,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  Maurepas  thought  proper  to 
surrender  himself,  upon  the  condition  held 
out  in  General  Leclerc^s  proclamation  of 
retaining  his  rank.  General  Dessalines 
proved  the  most  dexterous,  as  well  as  the 
most  bloody  of  the  rebels ;  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  rapid    manoeuyres,  he    found 


means  to  set  fire  to  the  Leogane,  in  spile 
of  the  efforts  of  General  Boudet.  G^ 
neral  Laplnme,  commanding  the  soatfa, 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Fiench  go- 
vernment ;  by  which  means,  this  portioB 
of  the  island  was  put  into  poesesstoD  of 
the  French  forces,  and  Grenefal  Dessalines 
was  forced  in  consequence  to  retire  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  country.  Christophe, 
af^r  setting  fire  to  Gonaives,  was  drirea 
from  post  to  post,  and  at  length  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  strong 
position  of  RavineHL-Coulenoie  was  eeeii* 
pied  by  Toussaint,  with  a  chosen  body  of 
troops,  composed  of  fiye  hundred  ?Tei»- 
diers,  twelve  hundred  picked  men,  end  four 
hundred  dragoons.  Every  roeass  had  been 
employed  to  render  this  position  impres** 
nable,  but  it  was  attacked  with  irresistible 
impetuosity  by  General  Rochambean,  and 
afler  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  Tons- 
saint's  troops  fought  man  to  man,  lis  was 
at  length  forced  to  give  way,  and  to  retreat, 
in  confusion,  to  the  Petite  Riviere,  lesyin^ 
eight  hundred  men  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle."  **  Thus,"  adds  General  Ledere, 
in  conclusion,  **  has  the  army  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  a  campaign  of  five  days,  dis- 
persed the  principal  bodiee  of  the  enemy, 
and  made  itself  master  of  their  baggage 
and  a  part  of  their  artillery ;  desertion  has 
reached  their  camp ;  Clervanz,  Laplnme, 
Maurepas,  and  several  other  black  ehiefi^ 
or  men  of  colour,  haye  submitted ;  the  cnl* 
tivators  haye  returned  to  their  habitations ; 
and  the  plantations  of  the  sonth  are  pre* 
seryed  entire,  while  all  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  island  has  completely  submitted."* 

In  another  letter,  dated  the  first  of  March, 
the  general  says,  *'  We  are  now  in  pnravit 
of  Toussaint,  who  has  retired  into  the  Mi- 
rebelais.  General  Roehambean,  who  has 
passed  the  Ester;  General  Bondet,  wko 
nas  set  out  for  Port^aa-Prinoe ;  and  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Spanish  army,  which  are 
marching  in  that  direction,  induce  me  to 
hope  that  he  cannot  long  eeoape  as.  Of 
his  five  hundred  horse  guards,  three  hun- 
dred have  deserted  him.  Dessalines,  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  Afiicao  rebels,  ban 
massacred  some  whites.  AU  the  coasts 
and  the  ports  of  the  island  are  in  car  pos- 
session, but  nothing  can  equal  the  fatigues 
of  our  troops,  except  their  indignation 
against  these  ferocious  banditti." 

General  Leclerc's  details  of  the  cam- 
paign, even  at  its  commencement,  present 
a  dreadfd  picture  of  the  natnre  of  this  con- 
test, which  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
upon  an  indiscriminate  massacre  on  one 
side,  and  a  horrible  system  of  retaliation 

*  Despatch  from  Geneml  Leclerc  to  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  dated  February  27, 1803. 
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on  the  other.  This  important  post  of  Ore- 
tea  Pierrot  was  defended  with  the  utmost 
obstioacT  by  the  rebel  army;  and  the 
French  force,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  pro- 
tect its  other  conquests  and  to  attack  this 
position,  marched  into  the  interior,  while 
ToQssaint  and  Christophe  fell  upon  the 
country  in  their  rear,  and,  after  burning  all 
the  towns  in  the  northern  plain,  braved 
General  Boyer  in  his  intrenclments  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Cape.  The  reinforce- 
ments from  Havre  and  Flushing,  which 
arrived  soon  after  these  actions  had  been 
fon^ht,  gave  the  French  a  decided  supe- 
riority ;  but  though  the  rebels  were  unable 
to  meet  them  in  the  field,  yet  the  Euro- 
pean forces,  weakened  by  the  climate,  and 
diminished  by  the  sword,  could  neither  fol- 
low up  their  advantages,  nor  retain  posses- 
sion of  many  of  their  conquests. 

In  another  despatch  from  General  Le- 
clere,  dated  the  8th  of  May,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Cape,  he  says,  ^*  Previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  succours  from  Europe, 
the  rebels  were  beaten  and  dispersed  in 
every  direction;  terror  filled  their  camps; 
their  magazines  were  exhausted ;  their 
gunpowder  failed ;  and  for  food  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  bananas.  The  arrival  of  the 
squadron  from  Flushing  and  Havre  gave 
the  finishing  blow  to  their  hopes.  Chris- 
tophe sent  to  inform  me,  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  friend  to  the  whites,  whose 
social  qualities  and  information  he  had  es- 
teemed most  highly;  that  all  the  Euro- 
peans who  had  been  in  St.  Domingo  could 
bear  testimony  to  his  principles,  and  to  his 
conduct ;  but  that  imperions  circumstances, 
which  govern,  and  frequently  decide  the 
conduct  of  public  characters,  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  acting  accord  mg  to 
his  own  inclinations.  In  a  word,  he  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  there  remained 
any  hopes  of  safety  for  him.  I  answer- 
ed in  return,'*  adds  General  Leclerc,  **  that 
with  the  French  people,  the  door  of  re- 
pentance was  always  open ;  that  the  con- 
stant habit  of  the  first  consul  was  to  wei^h 
the  actions  of  men,  and  that  a  single  mis- 
deed, whatever  were  its  consequences, 
never  effaced  the  remembrance  of  services 
formerly  rendered ;  that,  in  fact,  the  infor- 
mation I  had  received  previous  to  my 
departure  from  Europe  was  personally 
favourable  to  him ;  and  that,  if  he  was 
willing  to  place  himself  at  my  disposal,  he 
would  have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Still 
he  hesitated.  Several  columns  accordingly 
marched  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  some  slight 
encounters  took  place.  At  length,  Chris- 
tophe apprized  me,  that  I  had  only  to  send 
hirii  my  orders,  and  he  would  obey  them. 
The  orders  I  sent  were,  that  he  should  re- 
pair alone  to  the  Cape,  dismiss  all  the 
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labouring  negroes  whom  he  had  still  with 
him,  ana  collect  all  the  troops  under  his 
command.  Every  thin^  was  punctually 
executed ;  and  the  submission  or  this  chief 
completed  the  consternation  of  the  rebel 
cause.  Toussaint  employed  every  means 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  afflicting  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  what 
pain  he  saw  hostilities  continued  without 
object  and  without  end.  He  added,  that 
though  adverse  circumstances  had  impair- 
ed his  strength,  yet  that  he  still  remained 
sufficiently  powerful  to  bum,  ravage,  and 
destroy;  and  to  enable  him  to  sell  dearly 
a  life,  which  had  once  been  useful  to  the 
mother  country.  I  caused  Toussaint  to 
be  informed,**  says  the  general,  in  conclu- 
sion, 'Mhat  he  had  only  to  repair  to  the 
Cape,  and  that  the  hour  of  pardon  might 
still  return.  He  did  not  fail  to  profit  by 
the  permission  I  had  given  him  ;  he  came 
to  see  me,  entreated  that  he  miffht  be  re- 
stored to  favour,  and  took  an  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  France.  I  accepted  his  submission, 
and  ordered  him  to  repair  to  a  plantation 
near  Gonaives,  and  never  to  leave  it  with- 
out my  permission.  Dessalines  I  have 
placed  at  a  plantation  near  St.  Marc.** 

The  terms  of  the  negotiation  on  which 
the  submission  of  the  negro  generals  was 
grounded,  have  been  studiously  concealed, 
but  they  no  doubt  had  for  their  basis  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  chiefs,  and  a  recog- 
nition and  security  of  their  property.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
it  is  evident  that  the  captain-general  of  the 
French  army  had  no  intention  to  fulfil  them ; 
for  no  so6ner  was  the  negro  chief  in  his 
power,  and  the  conquest  of  the  colony  ap- 
parently secured,  than  he  perpetrated  one 
of  the  basest  acts  of  perfidy  that  ever  dis- 
graced any  government.  The  abdicated 
general  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  though 
no  tiifie  had  elapsed  from  his  submission  to 
his  seizure  to  meditate,  much  less  to  or^n- 
ize  such  a  measure.  Toussaint  had  retired 
to  his  estate,  to  enjoy  in  the  boeom  of 
his  family  that  happiness  which  he  had 
not  found  in  the  tented  field.  But  his  tran- 
quillity was  of  short  duration.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  month  of  his  retire- 
ment, in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  Creole 
frigate,  escorted  by  the  Hero,  a  seventy- 
four  gun  ship,  from  Cape  Francois,  stood 
in  close  to  the  shore  of  Gonaives :  troops 
landed  from  several  boats  employed  in  this 
midnight  mission,  surrounded  the  dwelling 
of  Toussaint,  where  his  family  lay  asleep, 
unconscious  of  their  impending  fate,  and 
Bruent,  chief  of  brigade,  and  Ferrari,  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  Leclerc,  entered  Toussaint's 
chamber  with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  and  de- 
manded his  immediate  surrender.  This 
unfortunate  chief  declared  himself  indifiier- 
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dnt  to  his  own  fate,  but  pleaded  for  his 
family :  ^^  I  shall  not  resist  the  power  you 
have  obtained  over  me/*  said  he,  *^  but  my 
wife  is  feeble,  and  my  children  can  do  no 
harm,  suffer  them  to  remain  at  home." 
These  entreaties  were  in  vain ;  they  were 
hurried  on  board  the  ship,  and,  before  the 
country  became  alarmed,  were  under  sail 
to  France.* 

The  tranquillity  of  St.  Domingo  was  of 
short  duration :  Christopheand  Dessalines, 
apprehensive  of  sharing  the  fate  of  their 
commander,  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
The  negrroes  complained  that  they  had  been 
betrayed,  the  whole  island  revolted,  and 
the  climate  came  to  the  assistance  of  *'  these 
avengers  of  tyranny  and  falsehood.**  The 
mortality  among  the  French  troops,  during 
their  short  campaign  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  beyond  all  example ;  and  in  the  month 
of  September,  their  whole  force,  including 
a  corps  of  four  thousand  blacks,  was  re- 
duced to  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  one-fifth  of  whom  were  in  the 
hospitals.  But  the  catastrophe  of  this 
West  Indian  tragedy  must  be  reserved  for 
a  future  chapter. 

At  this  period,  the  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
like  that  of  St.  Domingo,  became  the  thea- 
tre of  civil  war.  Here  too  the  negroes 
struggled  with  great  resolution  against  the 
chains  which  were  prepared  for  them;  but 
after  a  sanguinary  resistance,  they  were 

*  T0U88AINT  LouvERTURK,  an  African  by  birth, 
was  aold  at  a  very  early  age  into  slavery.  The 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  his  youth  pre- 
cluded him  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. But  nature  had  compensated  his  misfor- 
tune ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1796,  his  superior 
talen(s  liad  elevated  him  to  a  command  in  the 
French  anpy  of  St  Domingo,  under  General  Ro- 
chambeau.  The  influence  he  possessed  over  the 
blacks,  and  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  £uropean  part  of  the  population,  induced  him, 
aller  the  expulsion  of  the  rrench  from  St.  Domin- 
go bv  the  Lnfflish,  to  aspire  to  sovereign  power, 
and  he  consolidated  his  authority  by  the  wisest 
and  most  humane  regulations,  dn  the  arrival  of 
the  formidable  armament  from  France,  under 
General  Leclerc,  the  most  aUuring  offers  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  were  made  to  him  by  the 
first  consul ;  and  in  reiectin^  those  proposals,  he 
displayed  a  firmness  and  dignity  of  soul  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  Roman.  Of  his  humanity, 
it  issuflicient  testimonial  that  he  possessed  the  re- 
spect of  the  white  inhabitantB,  whom  the  rage  of 
insurrection  had  spared ;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  been  devoid  of  relijpon,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  applied  the  principles  of  Christianity  to 
one  of  their  noblest  purposes — ^to  soften  the  fero- 
city, and  temper  the  violence  of  the  savage  tribes 
pbced  under  his  command.  The  history  of  this 
gallant  but  unfortunate  chief,  from  the  time  he 
was  forced  away  from  St.  Domhigo,  is  soon  told ; 
tv\  his  arrival  in  France,  he  was  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year  of 
apoplexy,  as  it  was  asKrted,  but  not  wiuout  vio- 
lent suspicion,  that  his  hfe  was  terminated  by  the 
hand  of  an  aifassin 


subdued  by  a  larse  military  force,  andci 
the  command  of  Admiral  Bouvet  and  Geiw- 
ral  Richepanse.  The  extermination  of 
those  who  continued  what  was  termed  re- 
fractory, that  is,  of  those  who  preierred 
privation  and  death  to  slavery,  was  conti- 
nued with  cruel  zeal  and  unrelenting  rigour 
b^  the  French  general;  until,  at  length, 
either  the  empire  of  the  grave,  or  the  sul- 
len tranquillity  of  slavery,  was  establi&hed 
over  the  whole  island. 

In  Tobago,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  island  was  to  be  restored  to  France, 
the  people  of  colour  flew  to  arms ;  and  de- 
termined to  attack  the  British  troops  no- 
der  Briffadier-general  Carmichael,  who  had 
under  his  command  only  200  men ;  but 
the  British  general,  having  gained  iotelii* 
ffence  of  the  plot,  seized  thirty  of  the  ring- 
leaders. The  following  day  he  hung  one 
of  them  on  the  signal-staff  at  the  fort,  and 
gave  orders  that  his  body,  thus  suspended, 
should  be  lowered  and  hoisted  about  thirty 
times.  The  negroes,  who  saw  the  execu- 
tion from  a  distance,  considered  each  ele* 
vation  as  a  separate  execution,  and  conclud- 
ing that  all  their  chiefs  had  suffered  death, 
they  abandoned  the  further  prosecution  of 
their  projects  as  hopeless.  Id  consequence 
of  this  early  and  comparatively  bloodless 
suppression  of  the  mutiny,  the  French  ex- 
perienced no  serious  opposition,  when,  in 
the  month  of  October  following,  they  took 
possession  of  the  island  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens. 

In  the  island  of  Dominica,  a  very  serious 
alarm  was  created  by  the  mutiny  of  ao  en- 
tire regiment  of  blacks,  who,  in  the  fir»t 
transport  of  their  fury,  put  to  death  Captain 
Cameron,  Lieutenants  Mackay  and  Wast- 
neys,  Commissary  Laign,  and  Quarter- 
master Mackay,  besides  wounding  two 
other  officers.  No  sooner  had  intelligence 
of  this  tragical  event,  which  oriffinaied  io 
the  pay  of  the  troops  beioff  delayed,  and 
the  accustomed  allowance  offood  diminish- 
ed, come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hon. 
Cochrane  Johnstone,  who  was  colonel  of 
the  revolted  regiment,  and  governor  of  the 
island,  than  he  immediately  collected  all 
the  militia  and  European  troops  tliat  could 
be  mustered,  and  embarked  for  Prince  Ru- 
pert's, the  scene  of  the  insurrection.  After 
an  ineffectual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
mutineers,  who  opposed  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  they  were  at  length  totally  routed, 
and  the  whole  of  their  force,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  forty  grenadiers,  were  either  kill- 
ed or  made  prisoners. 

While  these  contests  prevailed  in  the 
Western  Archipelaso,  the  French  legisla- 
tive body,  as  if  re6ol?ed  that  the  sufferings 
and  calamities  of  the  French  revolution 
should  be  compensated  by  no  advantages 
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to  the  faomaa  laoe,  abrogated  the  decree  of 
the  nattoaal  contention,  declaring  '*  that 
the  negro  elarery  in  all  the  coloniee 
was  abolished.***  By  this  act  of  the  le- 
g;islatiTe  bodT*  which  was  passed  on  the 
17th  of  May  in  the  present  year,  slavery 
was  re-established  in  all  the  French  colo- 
nies, on  the  same  footing  as  it  stood  pre- 
Tious  to  the  year  1789 ;  and  the  slsTe-trade, 
and  the  importation  of  negroes,  were  order- 
ed to  be  renewed,  with  iQl  the  encourage- 
ment and  advantages  which  this  detestable 
traffic  enjoyed  under  the  old  French  go- 
▼emment.  Bat  the  consequence  of  this  re- 
trograde act  of  oppression  was  soon  mani- 
fest, and  contributed,  with  every  page  of 
the  history  of  the  West  Indies,  to  funirsh 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark, that "  human  policy  never  fixes  one 
end  of  a  chain  rouna  the  ankle  of  a  slave, 
but  divine  Justice  rivets  the  other  round  the 
neck  of  his  tyrant*' 

The  oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  go- 
vernment of  France  under  the  directory, 
had  been  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  Switzerland ;  but  since  ihe  establish- 
ment of  the  consular  constitution,  the 
general  state  of  public  afiiairs  in  that  coun- 
try had  undergone,  as  in  France,  a  great 
amelioration,  more  particularly  in  the  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place  subsequent 
to  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  But  the  go- 
vernment of  Switzerland  was  still  formed 
on  the  French  model,  and  the  people,  ar- 
dently attached  to  their  ancient  laws  and 
institutions,  hoped,  with  the  return  of  peace, 
to  attain  the  restoration  of  their  former  sys- 
tem of  government.  No  sooner  had  the 
French  troops  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  Swiss  democratic  cantons,  than  the  in- 
habitants rose  in  arms,  and  after  wresting 
the  cities  ^f  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Friburg, 
from  the  officers  of  the  obnoxious  govern- 
ment, appointed  Aloys  Reding,  a  man  of 
commanaing  talents,  the  chief  of  the  insur- 
rection. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  principal 
members  and  adherents  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, now  assembled  at  Lausanne,  in- 
voked the  powerful  assistance  of  France. 
While,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  established  a  provisional  ffovem- 
ment  without  delay  at  Beme,  and  deputed 
one  of  their  body  to  Paris,  who  arrived  in 
that  city  on  the  38th  of  September,  for  the 
purpose  of  entreating  the  first  consul  to 
suffer  the  people  of  Switzerland  to  settle 
their  affairs  among  themselves,  without 
foreign  interference.  At  the  same  time, 
they  issued  a  proclamation,  leaving  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  cantons  at  liberty 
to  choose  and  regulate  their  own  local  go- 
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vernments,  and  recommending  a  liberal  and 
rational  plan  as  the  bases  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy. 

The  agent  of  the  insurgents  who  had 
been  despatched  to  Paris,  had  instructions 
to  address  himself  to  the  ministers  resident 
there  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
and  to  solicit  their  interference  and  assist- 
ance in  the  objects  of  his  mission.  For 
some  time,  he  flattered  himself,  from  the 
result  of  an  interview  with  M.  Talleyrand, 
that  the  first  consul  would  interpose  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  any  arrangement  which 
the  Swiss  miffht  agree  upon  among  them- 
selves. But  now  great  was  his  surprise, 
when  a  proclamation  was  issued  the  very 
next  day  from  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud, 
signed  **  Bonaparte,*'  and  addressed  to  *^  the 
eighteen  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,** 
in  which  he  declared,  **  that  it  had  been  de- 
termined by  him  not  to  interfere  further 
with  their  affairs,  but  as  he  neither  could 
nor  ought  to  remain  insensible  to  the  mi- 
sery of  which  party  had  made  them  the 
victims,  he  recalled  his  determination." 
••  I  will,**  added  he,  •«  be  the  mediator  of 
vour  differences;  but  my  mediation  shall 
be  efficacious,  such  as  befits  the  great 
people  in  whose  name  I  speak.'*  The  first 
consul  then  commanded  all  hostilities  to 
cease,  and  required  the  senate  and  each 
canton  to  send  deputies  to  Paris,  to  consult 
with  him  upon  the  means  of  restoring 
union  and  tranquillity. 

The  Helvetic  diet,  in  a  despatch  written 
from  Schwitz,  on  the  8th  of  October,  and 
addressed  to  the  first  consul,  replied,  ^'  The 
movements  which  have  taken  place  in 
Switzerland  are  not,  general  consul,  the 
result  of  a  spirit  ef  party ;  the  Swiss  nation 
has  no  other  object  in  view,  than  to  make 
use  of  the  right  which  she  claims,  of  giving 
herself  a  central  and  cantonal  constitution, 
founded  on  her  position  and  her  wants ;  a 
sacred  and  precious  riffht,  which  you  deign- 
ed yourseu  to  ensure  by  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville.** 

Further  negotiations  ensued;  but  the 
most  unanswerable  replj  to  all  these  re- 
monstrances was  founa  in  the  introduction 
of  a  French  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ney,  into 
the  territoty  of  Switzerland.  The  diet  at 
Schwitz,  fully  aware  how  utterly  unavail- 
ing it  would  be  to  attempt  any  resistance 
against  the  overwhelming  force  that  might 
be  brouffht  agrainst  them,  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  delivering  up  their  powers  into  the 
hands  of  their  constituents  as  soon  as  the 
French  troops  should  enter  Switzerland, 
and  on  the  38th  of  October  that  body  was 
dissolved  by  its  own  act.^  In  the  mean 
time,  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Swiss 
patriots  addressed  himself  in  the  most  ur- 
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gent  terms  to  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  ambassadors  at  Paris,  soliciting 
them  jointly  to  intercede  with  the  first  con- 
sul, in  order  to  avert  the  impending  evil ; 
but  not  one  of  these  ministers  would  deign  to 
admit  him  to  an  audience.  From  the  Bri- 
tish resident,  Mr.  Merry,  to  whom  he  at  the 
same  time  made  a  similar  application,  he 
met  with  a  more  favourable  reception ;  and 
an  intelligent  nejgotiator,  Mr.  Moore,  was 
sent  by  Uie  English  government  to  Switzer- 
land, in  order  to  establish  a  communication 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection;  but 
finding,  on  his  arrival,  that  the  people 
were,  as  they  had  previousljr  declared, 
**  without  arms,  without  ammunition,  with- 
out stores,  and  without  money  to  ]purchase 
them,**  his  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  causey  of  independence  fuled,  and 
the  mission  was  abandoned. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  deputies 
from  the  eighteen  Swiss  cantons,  finy-six 
in  number,  assembled  at  Paris,  when  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  them  by  the  first 
consul,  in  which  he  declared,  *«that  he 
would  fulfil  the  obligations  he  had  con- 
tracted, to  re-establish  tranquillit]|r  in  Swit- 
zerland. To  this  end,  the  three  important 
points  to  be  enforced  and  fixed  were,  let. 
Equality  of  rights  between  all  the  cantons. 
2d.  Complete  renunciation  of  all  family 
rights.  3d.  A  federate  organization  for  each 
canton.  On  the  13th,  a  (imputation  from  the 
consults,  the  name  given  to  the  Helvetic 
deputies,  was  admitted  to  a  personal  au- 
dience of  the  first  consul,  at  St.  Cloud ;  on 
which  occasion,  he  developed  his  inten- 
tions towards  Switzerland,  m  a  speech  of 
considerable  length;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  final  act  of  mediation  was  promulgated. 

This  mediatorial  decTBe  is  stat^  to  be 
the  result  of  long  conferences  between  well- 
intentioned  men,  and  friends  to  order,  and  its 
object  is  to  ensure  to  Switzerland  both  peace 
and  prosperity.  •*  We  acknowledge,**  says 
the  act  of  mediation,  **  Helvetia,  constitut- 
ed as  follows,  to  be  an  independent  power. 
We  guarantee  the  federal  constitution,  and 
that  of  each  canton,  affainst  the  ^enemies 
of  the  tranquillity  of  Helvetia,  be  they  who 
they  may ;  and  we  promise  to  keep  the  re- 
lations of  amity,  which  for  ages  have 
united  the  nations  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land.*** Then  follow  the  particular  consti- 
tutions of  the  eighteen  cantons,  which  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  democratic,  aris- 
tocratic, and  cantonal,  and  each  of  which 
hie  to  supply  a  stipulated  ^uota  of  troops 
and  money  towards  the  exigencies  of  the 
federative  state.  It  is  further  provided 
that  the  diet  shall  meet  alternately,  and 
from  year  to  year,  at  Friburg,  Berne,  So- 
leure,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne  ;  that  the 
avoyer  of  the  canton  wherein  the  diet  as- 


sembles is  to  be  the  Landamroan  of  Swit- 
zerland, charged  with  aH  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations, and  appointed  to  watch  over  all 
the  laws  and  orainances  of  the  diet,  as  well 
as  of  the  particular  constitutions.  The 
diet  is  composed  of  a  deputy  from  each 
canton,  who  has  full  powers,  limited  only 
by  his  instructions.  The  deputies  from 
the  eighteen  cantons  have  thirty-five  voices. 
The  diet  is  to  assemble  every  year,  on  the 
first  of  June,  and  to  continue  its  sittiogs 
but  one  month ;  during  which  time  it  is  to 
conclude  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance,  and 
of  commerce  with  foreign  powers. 

On  the  introduction  of  this  new  conetftn- 
tion,  to  which  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  any 
opposition,  the  Helvetic  troops  were  passed 
into  the  service  of  France ;  and  the  Landam- 
man,  Louis  D*Affry,  issued  a  proclamation, 
informing  them,  that  they  were  received  into 
the  armies  of  the  first  consul,  under  whose 
paternal  care  they  would  foiget  all  tbar 
past  sufferings.  An  address  of  thanks 
was  also  voted  by  the  diet  to  Bonaparte, 
on  the  ground  *'that  he  had  restoied  to 
them  their  ancient  constitution,  the  only 
one  adapted  to  their  wants,  or  consistent 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people;'*  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  constitution, 
however  excellent,  was  the  production  of 
a  foreign  power ;  and  that  it  was  dictated 
under  circumstances  repugnant  to  the  first 
principles  of  political  liberty  and  of  nation- 
al independence. 

The  daily  extension  of  the  power  of 
France,  could  not  be  viewed  by  the  Empe- 
ror of  Germany  without  serious  apprehen- 
sion; and  although  the  imperial  cabinet 
was  bound,  by  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  to  admit  of  tiie  German 
indemnities,  and  the  secularizaUoo  of  seve> 
ral  of  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignties,  the 
government  was  nevertheless  extremely 
averse  to  the  prosecution  of  this  ungrateful 
business.  In  a  matter  where  so  many  eon- 
fiicting  interests  were  implicated ;  where 
states  and  princedoms  were  to  be  dispoeed 
of;  and  where  the  lesser  powers  were  to 
be  sacrificed  to  compensate  for  the  losses 
of  the  greater;  the  proceedings  were  of  ne« 
cesstt^  slow  in  their  progress,  and  difficult 
in  their  accomplishment.  In  order  to  bring 
this  complex  and  embarrsssioff  affair  to 
some  decisive  termination,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  resolved,  after  a  long  interval  uf 
time  had  elapsed  in  fruitless  discussions, 
to  take  an  active  and  efiicient  j^art,  conjoint- 
ly with  France,  in  the  mediation  of  the  ex- 
isting differences. 

Nothing,  however,  was  effectually  done 
till  the  17th  of  July,  on  which  day  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  transmitted  a  rescript 
to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  stating  that  hi«i  in- 
tention had  been  unceasingly  occupied  with 
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the  means  of  termination  the  important  ba- 
siness  of  the  peace ;  bat  that  he  found  the 
parties  principally  interested  had  applied 
^iD  the  mean  time  to  Russia  and  France, 
'and  solicited  the  mediation  of  those  powers, 
is  order  to  obtain  the  indemnities  they 
waited  for ;  that  Rassia  had  consequently 
proposed  to  open  negotiations  at  Paris,  in 
Febniaij,  1809;  that  soon  afterwards  a 
convention  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Rassia,  without  the  participation  of  his 
imperial  majes^,  and  that/ he  was  now  de- 
sired to  direct  the  definitive  arrangement  so 
began,  according  to  the  oonstitation  of  the 
empire.  The  emperor,  seeinjr  his  aathori- 
ty  about  to  be  wrested  from  him,  submitted 
(or  a  time  to  the  humiliating  necessity  un- 
der which  he  was  placed,  but  by  his  perse- 
vering endeavoars  in  favour  of  the  Grand- 
dake  of  Tuscany,  he  obtained  terms  for 
his  royal  relative,  rather  more  advantageous 
than  those  originally  projected.  The  new- 
ly modified  scheme  of  the  indemnities  was 
called  a  supplement  to  the  plan,  according 
to  which  the  Elector  of  Mentz  obtained  the 
cities  of  Ratishon  and  Wetzlar.  The 
Princes  of  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hesse 


Cassel,  were  made  electors.  The  King  of 
Great  Britain  accepted  the  cession  of  the 
bishopric  of  Osnaburff,  in  perpetuity,  as  a 
compensation  for  Hildesheim,  Oorvev,  and 
Hoexter;  stipulating  at  Ae  same  time  to 
abandon  the  rights  and  privileges  formerly 
exercised  by  him  over  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men ;  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  stadtholderate,  and  other 
claims  and  possessions  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
ffium,  were  awarded  the  bishoprics  of  Ful- 
da  and  Oorvev,  and  the  city  or  Dortmund. 
After  much  discussion,  and  the  inter- 
change of  various  imperial  rescripts  and  re- 
plies, the  influence  of  France  rose  predo- 
minant in  the  diet,  and  on  the  S2d  or  No- 
vember, in  the  thirtieth  sitting  of  the  depu- 
tation, a  final  eonehuum  was  voted,  and 
relactandy  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor.  By  this  arrangement,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor  was  diminished  in  the 
diet,  in  consecjuence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
two  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Treves  and 
Oologne,  and  the  constitution  of  Germany 
buffered  a  more  serious  infraction  than 
that  effected,  after  the  thirty  years*  war,  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

Beitisr  Hmtdst  :  Colonel  Defpard's  Conrainicy^Iti  ProffreM  and  Detection— IVisl  of  the  Conmim- 
tor»— Their  Conviction  and  £xecation— Trial  of  M.  Peltier,  a  French  EImigraBt,ibra  Libel  oo  Kna- 
parte— lajiH  iNSumaBonoM  of  1803;  The  Character  and  Condition  of  the  princinel  Leaders— Prepa- 
ratione  of  the  Rehele— The  Horron  of  the  S3d  of  Jaly^Aaaannation  of  Xord  Viacount  Kilwanien 
— ^Hia  Character— Defeat  and  Disperrion  of  the  Rebeu — Diaoovery  of  the  Magazinea  and  Archivea 
— JPrecautionary  Measures  of  Govemment— Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  plant  the  Standard  of  Re- 
bellion in  the  North  of  Ireland— Trials  and  Execution  of  Emmet,  Russel,  and  otheis  of  the  Conspire- 
toB»->'IVanquillit]r  completely  restored. 


At  no  time  within  the  last  ten  years  had 
Great  Britain  enjoyed  so  much  domestic 
tranquillity  as  during  the  period  that  inter- 
vened between  the  ratification  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  and  the  close  of  the 
year  1802.  The  policy  and  temper  of 
ministers  in  the  management  of  all  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  country,  had  been  uni- 
formly mild  and  conciliatory,  and  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  public  mind  was  at  once 
gratifying  and  remarkable.  E?erT  trace 
of  party  animosity  seemed  to  vanish  under 
their  anspicioos  rule,  and  all  were  eager  to 
rally  round  that  constitution,  which  all 
»*ike  revered,  and  which  some  had  labour- 
tAl  to  support  by  augmenting  the  preroara- 
tives  of  the  crown ;  and  others  by  uphold- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  people,  in  this 
posture  of  affairs,  it  excited  the  strongest 
surprise  to  hear  that  a  treasonable  plot  was 
discovered,  of  which  Colonel  Despard  was 
the  head,  and  indeed  the  only  indi?idual  of 
any  consideration  in  the  conspiracy. 

36* 


The  object  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  , 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution;  out  the  means  by  which 
these  traitorous  designs  were  to  be  effected, 
were  so  little  adaptMl  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  the  design  could  have  oridnated  with 
any  man  in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  The  plan 
concerted  by  Colonel  Despard,  was  to  in- 
satiate himself  with  the  soldiery,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  gusrds,  hy  which  means 
he  hoped  to  have  at  his  disposal  a  select 
corps,  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  the  execution  of 
his  atrocious  purpose.  The  first  obiect  of 
the  conspiratore  was  to  secure  or  destroy 
the  king  on  his  return  finom  parliament  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  to  accomplish 
which  it  was  proposed  to  load  the  great 
gun  in  the  park  with  long-ball,  or  chain- 
shot,  and  to  discharge  the  contents  at  his 
majesty's  carriage  as  he  passed !  At  the 
same  moment,  other  parties  were  to  seise 
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the  tower,  to  sunroand  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  to  take  possession  of  the  bank, 
to  destroy  the  telej^raph,  and  so  to  stop  the 
mail  coaches,  which  last  event  was  to  be, 
as  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  a  signal  for  a 
general  risingr  througrhout  the  country. 
This  insane  project  was  to  be  executed  by 
about  forty  individuals,  and  those  in  the 
.owest  situation  in  life,  both  as  to  rank  and 
intellect.  Amongr  the  assumed  partisans 
of  this  sanguinary  plot,  were  two  soldiers 
in  the  gruards,  of  the  names  of  Blaine  and 
Windsor,  who,  througrh  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Bownas,  an  array  agrent,  with  whom  they 
were  in  a  regular  communication,  laid  be- 
fore government  all  the  proceedings  df  the 
conspirators.  On  the  16th  of  November, 
the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, a  general  meeting  of  the  conspira- 
tors, amounting  to  about  thirty  in  number, 
was  heU  at  the  Oakley  Arms,  in  South- 
Lambetn,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
where  Uiey  were  all  arrested  and  commit- 
ted to  prison.  The  arrests,  which  were 
conducted  in  every  respect  according  to  the 
due  form  of  law,  excited  much  surprise, 
but  no  extraordinary  sensation. 

The  wisdom  of  government,  in  permit- 
ting the  plot  to  ripen  and  mature,  so  as  to 
develop  completely  the  designs,  and  ascer- 
tain the  guilt  of  the  conspirators,  was.  not 
more  apparent  than  their  moderation  and 
constitutional  principles  in  the  conduct  of 
the  trials.  No  affectation  of  alarm  was  ex- 
hibited, nor  was  any  advantage  taken  of 
the  plot,  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  contract  the  privileges  of  the 
Seople  by  the  suspension  of  the  act  of  Ha- 
eas  Corpus. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  1803,  Colonel 
Despard  was  brought  up  for  trial  before  a 
special  commission,  at  ttie  New  Sessions 
House,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  on 
which  occasion,  Windsor,  Blaine,  one  £m- 
blyn,  a  watchmaker,  and  others  of  the 
conspirators,  were  admitted  as  evidences 
for  the  crown.  It  appeared  from  the  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses,  that  on  the  Friday 
preceding  the  16th  of  November,  Colonel 
bespard  met  some  of  the  seduced  soldiery, 
and  others  of  the  conspirators,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  Flyine  Horse,  at  Newington  ; 
and  that  he  spoke  freely  of  their  traitorous 
designs,  and  ttie  best  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  At  this  meeting,  the  in- 
tercepting and  shooting  of  the  king  on  his 
way  to  parliament,  was  discussed,  as  well 
as  the  probable  difficulties  attending  such  a 
traitorous  enterprise;  on  which,  the  colonel 
exclaimed,  *'  If  nobody  else  will  shoot  him, 
I  will  ;'*  adding,  with  much  solemnity,  **  I 
have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and  my 
heart  is  callous.'*  Every  other  part  of  the 
design  was  then  adverted  to,  and  freely  de- 
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bated.  Colonel  Devpard  spoke  of  ihe 
strength  of  the  conspiracy  at  Mandiealer, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  and  of 
his  own  activity  in  forwarding  the  caoae. 
The  people,  he  said,  were  every  where  ripe, 
and  the  death  of  the  kinr  would  be  a  sig- 
nal for  a  general  rising.  It  further  appear- 
ed, that  Uirongh  the  medium  of  one  Fran- 
cis, with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  been 
confidentially  connected.  Colonel  Deapard 
had  himself  sworn  and  attempted  to  swear 
soldiers  and  others  into  engagements,  bind- 
ing them  to  the  destruction  of  the  king  and 
government;  and  finally,  that  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  16th  of  November,  he  was,  with 
about  thirty  other  persons,  sitting  in  fall 
convention,  assembled  for  treasonable  par- 
poses,  at  the  Oakley  Arms  public  house,  in 
Lambeth,  where  certain  papers  were  foond 
indicative  of  their  wicked  deaths,  and  af- 
fording evidence  that  their  nltenor  pnrpoae 
was  to  be  carried  by  the  conflict  of  aimst  and 
not  by  the  force  of  reason  and  arenment.* 

After  a  trial  which  lasted  nearly  eighteen 
hours,  and  in  which  very  honourable  testi- 
mony was  given  to  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Despard  as  an  officer  while  in  the  aimy,  by 
Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Allured  Clark,  and  Sir 
Evan  Nepean,  he  was  found  guiUy ,-  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  adding,  at  the  time  the 
verdict  was  delivered,  '*  My  lord,  we  do 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  prisoner 
to  mercy,  on  account  of  the  high  testimoni- 
als to  his  former  good  character  and  emi- 
nent services.*' 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  February,  the 
court  resumed  its  sittings,  at  nine  o'clock^ 
and  proceeded  on  the  trials  of  the  other 
prisoners,  twelve  in  number.  The  evi- 
dence on  these  trials  was  substantially 
the  same  as  on  that  of  Colonel  Despard  ; 
and  after  an  investigation  which  continued 
without  intermission  till  six  o^cloek  the 
following  morning,  the  Juiy,  at  five  and 


*The  oath  which  had  been  tendered  by  Cblo> 
nel  Despard  wos  found,  printed  on  a  card,  in  the 
poeievion  of  Bioughton,  Smith,  and  othen.  It 
was  eipressed  in  these  tenns : 

"CONSTITUTIGN!  The  mdependence  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — an  equalintion  of 
civil,  political,  and  religious  rights— an  ample 
provision  for  the  wives  of  the  heroes  who  shall  f«ll 
in  the  contest— a  liberal  reward  for  disringuithed 
merits.  These  are  the  olgecta  for  which  we  con- 
tend ;  and  lo  obtain  these  objects  we  swear  to  be 
united  in  the  awful  presence  of  Almi^ty  God.** 

Form  of  the  Oath.—**  I,  A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  de- 
clare, that  I  will  endeavour,  to  the  atmost  of  my 
power,  to  obtain  the  object  of  this  unkm ;  namely, 
to  recover  those  rights  which  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  his  infinite  bonnty,  has  given  to  all  men  ;  that 
neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  nor  pnniahments. 
8h.ill  ever  induce  roe  to  give  any  inrormation.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  conceminjr  the  boainesB.  or  of 
any  member  of  this  or  any  similar  sodeCy— So  help 
me  God." 
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twenty  minates  before  ei^ht,  retorned  a 
▼erdiet  of  guilty  against  John  Wood, 
Thomas  Broughton,  John  Francis,  Thomas 
Newman,  Daniel  Tyndall,  J.  Sedgwick 
W  ratten,  William  Lander,  Arthur  Graham, 
and  John  Macnamara ;  recommending  Lan- 
der, Newman,  and  Tyndall,  to  mercy.* 
Thomas  Phillips  and  Samuel  Smith  were 
acquitted;  and  the  charge  against  John 
Doyle  was  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the 
evidence. 

Colonel  Despard  was  then  sent  for,  and 
placed  at  the  bar  in  front  of  the  other  pri- 
soners; when  Lord  Ellenborough  passed 
the  awful  sentence  of  death  upon  these  un- 
fortunate men,  in  one  of  the  most  impres- 
aive  speeches  ever  perhaps  delivered  upon 
a  similar  occasion.  After  describing  the 
high  enormity  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
hA  been  convicted,  and  observing,  most 
truly,  that  such  vile  purposes,  however 
zealously  begun,  generally  terminate  in 
schemes  of  treachery  against  each  other,  he 
thus  proceeded  :— 

"  With  reif  ^  to  the  wicked  oontriveri  of  aboi^ 
five  tresMD  «^w  before  me,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  acqnit  mveelf  of  my  last  judicial  doty.  As  for 
you.  Colonel  Despard,  bom  as  jrou  were  to  better 
hopes,  and  edacated  to  nobler  ends  and  purposes ; 
accustomed  as  you  have  hitherto  been  to  a  difier- 
ent  life  and  nlanners,  and  pursuing  with  your  for- 
mer illustrious  companionsi  who  have  appeared 
unco  your  trial,  the  paths  of  virtuous  ana  loyal 
ambition — it  is  with  the  most  sensible  pain  I  view 
the  contrast  formed  by  your  ()resent  degraded  con- 
dition, and  I  will  not  now  paint  how  much  these 
considerations  enhance  the  nature  of  your  crime. 
I  entreat  you,  by  those  hopes  of  mercy  which  are 
closed  in  this  world,  to  revive  in  your  mind  a  pur- 
poae  to  subdae  that  callous  insensibility  of  heart, 
of  which  in  an  iU>fated  hour  yon  have  boasted ; 
and  regain  that  sensitive  affection  of  the  mind 
which  may  prepare  your  soul  for  that  salvation, 
which,  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  I  beseech  of 
Chat  God  you  may  obtain.  Having  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  prisoners,  whom  his  lordship 
styled  **  the  sad  victims  of  seduction  and  of  their 
own  wicked  purpose,"  he  thus  concluded— "  The 
only  thing  now  remaining  for  me,  is  the  painful 
tasK  of  pronouncing  against  you  the  awful  sen- 
tence which  the  Taw  denounces  aeainst  your 
crime,  which  is,  that  you,  and  each  ofyou,"  nam- 
ing the  prisoners  severally,  "  be  taken  to  the  place 
from  whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  you  are 
to  be  drawn  on  hurdles  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  you  are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not 
until  you  are  dead ;  for,  while  you  are  still  living, 
your  bodies  are  to  be  taken  down,  your  bowels 
torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your  faces;  your  heads 
are  to  be  then  cat  off.  ana  your  bodies  divided 
each  into  four  quartets,  to  be  at  the  king's  disposal ; 
and  may  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  your 
souis.'*t 


*  AAer  an  imprisonihent  of  some  years,  these 
three  culprits  were  liberated  by  an  act  of  royal 
clemency. 

t  Uanaing  and  beheading  are  the  only  parts  of 
this  cruel  sentence  that  have  been  executed  in  mo- 
dem times.— W.  O. 


At  six  o^clock  in  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, the  19lh  February,  his  majesty's  war 
rant  for  the  execution  of  Colonel  Despard 
and  those  six  of  his  associates  who  were 
not  recommended  to  mercy,  reached  the 
jail.  When  the  arrival  of  the  death-war- 
rant was  announced,  the  colonel  seemed 
more  surprised  than  affected.  On  Sunday, 
at  three  o'clock,  Mrs.  Despard  had  a  last 
and  a  most  affecting  interview  with  her  un- 
fortunate husband,  and  though  he  sustain- 
ed himself  with  considerable  firmness  at 
the  moment  of  their  final  separation,  he 
soon  afterwards  became  deeply  agitated,  i 
aud  for  a  short  time  lost  his  wonted  com- 
posure. Between  six  and  seyen  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed, 
and  fell  into  a  short  sleep.  At  eight,  he 
awoke,  and  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison,  said — **  Me— they 
shall  receive  no  information  from  me— no ! 
not  for  all  the  gifts,  the  gold,  and  the 
jewels  in  possession  of  the  crown."  He 
then  composed  himself  to  sleeps  and  re- 
mained on  his  bed  till  about  half-past  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  he 
rose,  and  continued  to  pace  his  cell,  till  he 
was  led  out  to  execution.  Most  of  the 
other  prisoners  spent  much  of  their  time  in 
prayer,  and  received  the  sacrament  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  Colonel  Des- 
pard refused  to  attend,  and  remained  in 
nis  cell.  ^ 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, the  21  St  of  February,  the  execution 
took  place,  on  the  top  of  the  New  Jail,  in  the 
Borough,  with  the  usual  forms  in  cases  of 
high-treason,  in  the  presence  of  innumera- 
ble spectators.  The  minor  culprits  dis- 
played the  utmost  penitence,  and  expressed 
their  fervent  prayers  for  the  divine  mercy ; 
but  the  unhappy  principal  declined  all 
spiritual  assistance  from  the  clergyman, 
and  was  never  observed,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  confinement,  to  engage  in  any 
exercise  of  devotion.  He  was  the  last  to 
ascend  the  scaffold,  which  he  did  with 
great  firmness,  and  his  countenance  never 
underwent  the  slightest  change.  He  view- 
ed the  multitude  assembled  with  perfect 
calmness,  and  with  a  firm  and  elevated 
voice  thus  addressed  them : — 

**  Fellow-citizens,  I  come  here,  as  you  see.  afler 
having  served  my  country  faithfully,  honourably, 
and  I  trust  usefully,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards, 
to  suffer  death  upon  a  scaflbld,  for  a  crime  which 
I  am  no  more  guilhr  of  than  any  man  that  is 
looking  upon  me.  This  I  solemnly  declare :  but 
though  his  majesty's  ministers  know  that  1  am 
not  guilty,  they  avail  themselves  of  the  legal  pre- 
text which  they  have  of  destroying  amen,  because 
they  think  he  is  a  friend  to  truth,  to  liberty,  and  Id 
justice,  and  because  he  has  been  a  friend  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  oppressed.  But,  fellow-citizens,  1 
nope  and  trust,  notwilhstandins  my  faie.  and  per- 
haps the  fiite  of  many  others  w-no  may  follow  me, 
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that  still  the  princi]iletof  liberty  Juitice,  and  hu- 
mani^,  'will  triumph  over  falsehood,  deipotiam, 
and  aelunon,  and  every  thing  else  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  human  race.  And  now,  having 
said  this,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  Mnsh 

Sou  all  that  health  and  happiness,  and  that  free- 
om,  which  I  have  made  it  my  endeavour,  as  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  to  procure  for  every  one  of 
you  and  for  manldnd  in  general." 

Immediately  after  this  speech,  the  crowd 
cheered,  but  the  impulse  immediately  sub- 
Bided,  and  at  seven  minutes  before  nine  the 
sufferers  were  launched  into  eternity.  Af- 
ter hanging  about  half  an  hour,  the  bodies 
were  cut  down :  Colonel  Despard  the  first ; 
his  head  was  then  ecTered  from  bis  body, 
and  the  executioner,  holding  it  up  to  the 
▼iew  of  the'  populace,  exclaimed — "  This 
is  the  head  of  a  traitor,  Edward  Marcus 
Despard."  The  same  ceremony  was  after* 
wards  performed  on  the  other  Indies,  after 
which  they  were  all  put  into  shells,  the  other 
part  of  the  sentence  having  been  remitted, 
and  the  pooulace  dispersed  without  any 
indication  of  tumult. 

Thus  terminated  a  conspiracy,  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  of  history  for  the  extent 
of  its  designs,  when  contrasted  with  the 
weakness  and  paucity  of  its  means.  It 
was,  as  the  attorney-general  truly  obsenred, 
a  plot,  ''in  which  no  political  party,  no 
faction,  considered  its  interest  involyed  ;** 
and  stood  isolated  and  wit^iout  supporters, 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  obscure 
and  visionary  few  who  attended  its  trea- 
sonable assemblies.  That  Colonel  Des- 
pard was  an  enthusiast,  that  his  plans  were 
Tisionary  and  impracticable,  were  facts  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  but  it  was  equally  true,  that 
in  the  same  proportion  as  he  was  enthusias- 
tic, in  that  proportion  he  was  dangerous: 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  formed  to 
himself  a  system  of  leTolutionary  action, 
the  principau  feature  of  which  was,  that  a 
convulsion  in  the  state  was  not  to  be  ef- 
fected by  extensive  associations,  through 
which  the  designs  would  transpire,  and 
must  be  frustrated ;  but  by  a  small  party 
of  desperate  men,  who,  having  struck  one 
great  blow,  such  as  the  assassination  of 
3ie  king,  and  having  filled  the  country  with 
consternation,  might  find  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, numbers  of  coadjutors.  The  colonel 
himself  was  a  man  of  ardent  mind,  of  in- 
flexible resolution,  and  of  a  high  and  dar- 
ing spirit.  Having,  as  it  appeared,  served 
his  country  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
having,  as  it  also  appeared,  been  refused 
the  compensation  he  thought,  and  perhaps 
justly,  due  to  his  professional  claims,  ne 
became  the  victim  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pnintment,  and  induljred  a  spirit  of  resent- 
nipnt,  which  led  him  to  form  dangerous 
connexions,  and  to  cover  culpable  designs 
ntider  rhe  mask  of  patriotism :   but  being 


thrown  into  prison,  severely  treated,  refoa- 
ed  a  trial,  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  precluded  from  all 
redress  by  the  act  of  indemnity  which  sne- 
ceeded,  his  resentment  was  converted  into 
the  madness  of  revenge,  which  he  scrupled 
not  to  gratify  by  engaging  in  attempts  the 
most  cnminai  and  atrocious.  Of  his  aix  fel- 
low-sufierers,  *'  the  victims  of  hia  seduction 
and  example,"  one  only  of  them  was,  like 
their  leader,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  the 
others  were  all  Englishmen ;  two  of  them. 
Wood  and  Francis,  were  private  soldieia 
in  the  guards,  and  the  other  four  were  all 
handicrafte  men,  in  low  circumstances,  and 
principally  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

On  this  occasion,  loyal  and  affeetiooate 
addresses  from  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  from  the  clergy,  the  laity,  wad 
the  corporate  bodies  of  the  kingdom*  pour- 
ed in  upon  the  soverei^,  expressive  of 
attachment  to  his  person,  loyalty  to  his  go- 
vernment, and  gratitude  to  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  all  evento  for  the  gracious  protec- 
tion vouchsafed  unto  him. 

The  day  which  witnessed  the  execution 
of  Colonel  Despard  and  his  associates, 
was  also  rendered  memorable,  by  the  first, 
and  hitherto  by  the  last  trial  of  a  French 
loyalist  in  England,  for  a  libtel  upon  the 
first  consul  of  France,  written  in  the  French 
language,  and  published  in  London,  by 
Jean  Peltier,  the  journalist,  in  a  periodi- 
cal paper,  under  the  title  of  L^Jmbigu* 
The  libel  consisted  in  a  figurative,  bat  pal- 
pable call  upon  the  people  of  France  to 
assassinate  the  first  consul ;  and  this  pro- 
secution was  instituted  by  the  British  go- 
▼emment,  on  an  ex-offieio  information,  with 
a  view  to  allay  the  jealousy,  and  appease 
the  irritetion  felt  by  the  French  ^vem- 
ment  at  the  countenance  given  m  this 
country  to  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime.  The  Ldrd  Chief-justice  Ellenb<^ 
rough,  who '^  presided  on  this  trial,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence,  observed,  that  it 
was  manifest,  that  the  nature  and  direct 
tendency  of  the  publications  chareed  io 
the  indictment,  was  to  interrupt  and  destroy 
the  peace  and  amity  now  happily  subsist- 
ing between  Great  Britain  ana  France,  and 
that  such  publications  were,  in  point  of 
law,  a  libel.*    His  lordship  further  said, 


*  T6  ahow  that  the  writnigi  of  M.  Peltier,  then 
under  the  consideration  of  the  court,  contained  a 
direct  incitement  to  the  aaMMnation  of  the  fmt 
consul,  Lord  EUenborouffh  cited  the  followinf 
pasMges ;— **  Oh !  eternal  di^srace  of  France .'  Cm- 
aar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rubicon,  hat  aniiDat  him 
in  his  Quarrel,  the  Senate,  Pompey,  and.  Cato.  and 
the  plauM  of  Pharaalia.  If  fortune  be  unequal^ 
if  you  must  yield  to  the  destinies,  Rome,  in  ihii 
sad  reverse,  at  least,  there  remaios  to  avenge  voiu 
a  poignard,  among  the  last  Romans.*'  Again :  -  As 
for  me,"  says  the  writer,  '*  fiir  from  envying  \» 
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that  he  was  certain  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
would  he  founded  upon  the  real  facts  of 
the  cose,  and  that  no  recollection  of  the 
past,  or  expectation  of  the  future,  would 
warp  their  minds  from  the  straight  and  even 
course  of  justice :  thev  would  consider  the 
necessary  effhcts  of  plans  of  assassination 
and  murder,  and  that  if  they  were  not  dis- 
eonntenaneed  and  discouraged  in  this  coun- 
tij,  they  might  be  retaliated  on  the  safety 
of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  us.  The  jury, 
without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty;  but  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
which  soon  afterwards  took  place  between 
the  two  countries,  prevented  the  court  from 

S renouncing  judgment  upon  the  emigrant 
efendant. 
Ireland,  which  had  been  so  many  centu- 
ries under  the  crown  of  England,  still 
seemed  unnaturaUzed'-Men  to  those  feel- 
ings of  satisfiMstion  and  loyalty,  which 
have  generally  animated  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which  at  the  period 
now  under  consideration  glowed  in  their 
breast  with  peculiar  effulgence.  To  de- 
▼elop  the  causes  of  Irish  disaffection,  would 
be  to  review  a  large  portion  of  her  history, 
and  would  require  a  compass  of  investiffa- 
tion  incooipatible  with  the  limits  of  this 
work.*  But  without  entering  into  the 
more  remote  causes  of  this  unhappy  state 
of  things,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  the  animosities  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  late  sanguinary  rebellion  should 
have  instantly  subsided,  or  that  the  vehe- 
ment discussions  originating  in  the  project 
of  a  legislative  union,  should  have  left  be- 
hind them  no  leaven  of  disaffection.  These 
germs  of  discontent,  which  had  struck 
Uieir  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  Ireland,  un- 
fortunately received  considerable  augment^ 
ation  from  the  disappointment  of  those  ex- 

Sctatious  which  had  been  cherished  by 
r.  Pitt;  and  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  that  country  found  that  the 
British  minister  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  office  because  he  could  not  accomplish 
the  boon  of  emancipation,  hope  sickened 
in  the  breast,  and  gave  place  to  feelings  of 
desoair.  The  Protestants  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  however,  who  had,  with  too 
mncfa  precipitation,  formed  conclusions  fa- 
vourable to  the  French  revolution,  had 
now  seen  and  abjured  their  error,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any 

(Bnwparte's)  lot,  let  him  name,  I  cootent  to  it,  his 
worthy  eii«ceeM>r.  Carried  on  the  shield,  let  him 
be  elected  emperor.  Finally  (and  Romulns  recalls 
the  thing  to  miud)  I  wish  he  may  have  CAi«  apo- 
tbeomsL"  Every  body,  his  lordship  said,  knew  the 
soppoaed  story  of  Komulus;  he  disappeared,  and 
his  death  was  supposed  Id  be  the  effect  of  assassi- 
nation. 

*  See  Chap  Vn.  Book  n.  page  243.  i 
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part  in  a  conspiracy,  the  probable  issue  of 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  been  to 
place  their  beloved  country  under  the  power 
and  control  of  France.  Nor  were  the  Catho- 
lics, as  a  body,  disposed  to  repair  to  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  or  to  second  the  vision- 
ary designs  of  men,  who  took  their  imptilse 
from  a  feelinpr  of  disappointed  Ambition,  and 
a deep'rooteospiirit oi revenge.  The  unfortu- 
nate men  who  acted  the  most  prominent 
parts  in  the  fatal  scenes  of  the  year  1803» 
had  experienced  the  clemency  of  goveni- 
ment,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
in  1798,  and  had  retired  to  France.  The  per- 
son  who  assumed  the  office  of  director  and 
principal  mover  of  this  new  plot  upon  the 
Britisn  dominions  id  Ireland,  was  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Emmett,  a  youncr  man  of  specious  and 
Sromising  talents — the  brother  of  Thomas 
.ddis  Emmett,  who  hsd,  previously  to 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  abandoned  a  respect- 
able situation  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  erect  an 
Irish  republic,  and  effect  a  separation  from 
Great  Britain.    Robert,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  Irish  director  of  1798,  had  been 
sufficiently  unguarded  in  his  conduct,  while 
the  late  disturbances  existed,  to  become  an 
object  of  the  vigilance  of  government,  and 
had  found  it  prudent  to  reside  abroad  so 
long  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  sus- 
pended ;  but  on  the  removal  of  that  obsta- 
cle  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  arrived  in 
that  country  in  the  month  of  December,^ 
1802.    The  death  of  Dr.  Emmett,  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  one  of  the  state  physicians 
in  Dublin,  had  placed  the  sum  or  two  thon« 
sand  pounds  in  ready  money  at  his  dispo- 
sal ;  and  with  this  exchequer  he  proposed 
to  himself  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland !  His  priiicipal  associates  at 
this  time  were  Dowdall,  a  man,  who  had 
formerly  filled  an  inferior  office  under  the 
Irish  house  of  commons ;  Redmond,  a  man 
of  narrow  means,  engaged  in  a  small  line 
of  trade ;  and  Allen,  a  bankrupt  woollen- 
manufacturer.    A  conspirator  of  a  different 
stamp,  and  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  abili* 
ties  than  those  just  mentioned,  was  Quig- 
ley,  a  mechanic  of  considerable  address, 
who,  having  been  outlawed  in  1798,  had 
since  that  period  resided  in  France,  and 
had  recently  returned  to  Ireland,  under  cir- 
cumstances which   clearly  indicated  hia 
agency  in  the  approaching  insurrection. 
In  another  part  ot  the  country,  a  second 
enthusiast  presented  himself  as  a  chief ;. 
this  was   Mr.  Thomas  Russel,  who  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  British  army 
with  some  reputation,  and  who,  unlike  the 
inajority  of  those  that  had  imbibed  the  po- 
litical principles  of  the  revolutionary  school, 
of  France,  was  religiously  inclined,  even 
to  enthusiasm.    This  unfortunate  man  was 
among  the  number  of  those  banished  to 
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Fort  George,  in  Scotland,. at  the  close  of 
the  late  reEelUoD,  whence  he  was  allowed 
to  embark  for  France,  and  did  not  return 
to  his  native  country  till  the  springr  of  the 
present  year. 

Such  were  the  characters  and  condition 
in  life  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  1803.  £mmett  and  Dowdall 
were  stationed  in  Dublin ;  Quigley  in  the 
county  of  Kildare ;  and  Russel  in  the  po- 
pulous districts  of  the  north ;  while  others 
of  less  note  were  subdivided  through  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  with  authority 
from  their  leaders  to  forward  the  object  of 
their  rebellious  mission  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  Some  important  assistance 
was  likewise  expected,  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dwyer,  a  lead- 
er of  banditti  in  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
and  who  had  remained  in  arms  from  the 
period  of  the  rebellion  in  1798.  His  party 
did  not  ostensibly  exceed  twenty,  but  he 
was  supposed  to  possess  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  peasants  of  that  district ; 
and  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Eromett,  that 
**  thouj^h  he  would  not  commit  his  brave  fol- 
lowers upon  the  grood  conduct  of  the  rabble 
of  Dubhn,  yet  when  he  should  see  the 
green  flag  (the  standard  of  rebellion)  ele- 
vated above  the  king^s  on  the  tower  of  the 
castle,  he  would  be  at  hand  to  cover  or  se- 
cond the  enterprise.** 

On  the  first  arrival  of  Mr.  Emmett  in 
Ireland,  he  resided  in  obscure  lodgings, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Hewitt,  but 
the  nature  of  his  designs  did  not  admit  of 
his  remaining  in  this  retreat  longer  than 
was  necessaij  to  mature  the  plans  for  car- 
nring  into  effect  his  unhallowed  purpose. 
About  the  end  of  April,  he  engaged,  along 
with  Dowdall,  a  house  and  premises  of 
some  extent,  situated  ne^r  the  heart  of  the 
city.  In  this  place,  surrounded  by  about 
twenty  of  his  associates,  he  established  a 
depot  of  arms;  here,  muskets  and  other 
weapons  were  procured  as  opportunity 
served,  a  larffe  manufacture  of  pikes  was 
secretly  earned  on,  and  bullets  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
were  fabricated.  On  the  21st  of  July,  a 
person  was  found  loitering  near  the  depot, 
and  being  supposed  to  have  observed  some 
suspicious  proceedings,  he  was  seize4  by 
the  conspirators,  and  would  have  been  put 
to  death  but  for  the  interference  of  Efm- 
mett,  at  whose  instance  he  was  confined, 
a"^  -omppll*»d  to  labour  in  forming  pikes, 
i..>^  o.ici  oci'vioe&  conducive  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  At 
this  crisis,  an  incident  occurred  that  threat- 
ened to  lead  to  a  premature  development  of 
the  whole  plot;  by  some  means  which  are 
not  explained,  an  explosion  of  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  took  place,  in  the  house  of  one 


of  the  conspirators  in  Patrick  street ;  but  by 
the  address  of  the  conspirators,  or  the  n- 
missoess  of  the  police,  this  incident  did 
not  lead  to  any  discovery,  though  it  ii 
more  than  probable  that  the  apprehension 
of  detection  which  it  produced  might  pr^ 
cipitate  the  ulterior  operations  of  the  insur- 
gents. Though  the  persons  immediatelv 
connected  with  Emmett,  Russel,  Dowdall, 
and  Quigley,  the  principals  in  the  plot,  did 
not  exceed  from  eighty  to  one  hundred; 
yet  these  infatuated  men  were  so  sanguine 
in  their  expectations,  as  to  suppose  that 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  would,  at  their  bid- 
ding, pervade  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  the 
usual  intimation,  the  stoppage  of  the  mail 
coaches,  was  to  be  the  signal  of  revoU  in 
the  country ;  while  the  first  object  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  metropolis,  was  to  secure 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  principal 
persons  engaged  in  its  administration. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  fatal  ex- 
plosion, information  had  been  conveyed  to 
government  of  threateninj^  assemblages  of 
the  people,  and  other  indications  tended  to 
awaxen  a  suspicion  that  a  '^rMtn^,'*  as  it 
was  termed,  was  in  agitation.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  members  of  the  Irish 
government  paid  much  attention  to  these 
intimations ;  nor  perhaps  is  this  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  sucti  reports,  in  the  re- 
cent state  of  Ireland,  must  have  been  fre- 
quent, and  in  many  cases  groundless. 

On*the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d  of 
July,  the  day  appointed  for  this  momentoas 
enterprise,  unusual  crowds  of  peasants  were 
observed  on  the  great  road  to  Dublin,  di- 
recting their  hurried  steps  towards  the  capi- 
tal from  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
which  lies  in  that  direction,  and  in  which 
district  Quigley  had  exercised  his  perni- 
cious functions.  The  city  continued  to  fill 
during  the  whole  of  the  day ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served by  travellers  and  others,  that  manv 
parts  of  Kildare  were  emptied  of  the  adult 
part  of  the  male  population.  Towards 
evening,  the  populace  began  to  assemble  in 
vast  numbers  in  St.  James's-street  and  its 
neighbourhood,  without  having  any  visible 
arrangement  or  discipline.  These  were, 
however,  the  materials  with  which  Mr. 
Emmett  proposed  to  construct  the  edifice 
of  republicanism.  The  next  object  was  to 
arm  the  bodv  thus  collected ;  and  for  which 
purpose  pi^es  were  deliberately  brought 
out  from  the  store  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  with  unmolested  regularity  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  streets,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all  who  might  choose  to 
equip  themselves.  The  inhabitants,  daring 
this  dreadful  and  alarming  scene,  were 
panic-slruck,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  sac- 
cour  or  protection,  withdrew  within  their 
houses,  barred  their  doors  and  windows,  and 
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betook  themselves  to  imploring  the  protec* 
tioD  of  Providence,  to  avert  from  them  the 
impend  iog  calamity. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  concerted  signal 
that  all  was  in  readiness,  was  given  by  a 
number  of  men  riding  furiously  through 
the  principal  streets;  but  general  alarm 
was  not  excited,  until  Mr.  CHarke,  the  pro*- 
prietor  of  a  considerable  manufact<Nrv  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  who  had 
that  aAemoon  apprized  government  of  the 
intention  of  the  insurffents,  was  shot  at  and 
dangerously  wounded.  About  ^the  period 
of  this  premeditated  assassination,  a  small 
piece  or  ordnance,  which  had  been  in  readi- 
ness for  the  Durpose,  was  discharged,  and' 
a  sky-rocket  let  off  at  the  same  moment,  so 
as  to  be  obsei^ed  throughout  the  whole 
city.  Mr.  Emmett,  at  3ie  head  of  his 
chosen  band,  now  sallied  forth  from  the 
obscurity  of  his  head-quarters,  in  Marshal- 
sea-lane,  and  brandishing  his  sword  in  the 
street,  excited  his  followers  to  action.  Be- 
fore they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  lane 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  a  confiden- 
tial member  of  the  party  discharged  his 
blunderbuss  at  a  person  dressed  in  a  milita- 

3'  uniform,  and  who  was  passing  hastily 
ong  the  street  The  ball  of  the  assassin 
unhappily  took  effect,  and  thus  perished 
Colonel  Browne,  a  most  respecUmle  and 
meritorious  officer,  and  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  this  sanguinary  night.*  Here  we 
lose  sight  of  the  ^oeral  ana  his  staff— here 
ended  his  short-lived  course  of  military  and 
political  achievement.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  contradict  the 
charitable  presumption,  that  this  unfortu- 
nate enthusiast  did  not  participate  in  the 
subsequent  horrors  of  the  night^^e  was 
indeed  a  fanatic,  but  he  was  not  a  fiend. 
Henceforward,  we  do  not  discern  him,  or 
any  of  his  brother  conspirators,  till  we  find 
them  fallen  from  their  day-dreams  of  em- 
pire, beneath  the  power  of  the  offended  jus- 
tice of  their  country.  The  next  victim  to 
this  spirit  of  revolutionary  fury,  was  a  cor- 
poral of  the  ordinary-^ard,  stationed  at  the 
prison  for  debtors,  situated  contiguous  to 
the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  insurgents. 
The  most  vigorous  attempt,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  that  could  be  considered  m  the 
light  of  an  act  of  coura^,  was  an  assault 
made  upon  a  few  soldiers  composing  an 
outpost,  who  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers and  put  to  death. 

But  the  circumstance  from  which  this 
hopeless  and  disastrous  commotion  derived 
a  degree  of  importance  far  beyond  that 
which  would  naturally  belong  to  the  ordi- 
nary acts  of  turbulence  in  a  disaffected 
country,  and  in  an  ill-regulated  metropolis, 

*Ue  wu  colonel  of  the  Slit  fonlien.— W.  O. 


was  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Chief* 
justice  of  Ireland,  the  Lofd  Viscount  Ki^ 
warden.  This  unfortunate  nobleman  had, 
on  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  retired  to  his 
country  seat,  near  four  miles  from  Dublin, 
as  was  his  custom  afVer  having  passed  the 
week  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  exalted 
situation.  On  the  first  intimation  of  tLt 
circumstances  which  denoted  disturbances 
being  conveyed  to  him,  his  lordship,  whc< 
ever  since  the  period  of  the  outrages  it* 
1798,  had  been  m  perpetual  apprehension 
of  being  surprised  and  assassinated  by  re- 
bels, oraered  out  his  carriage,  and  taking 
with  him  his  daughter,  and  his  nephew, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Wolfe,  set  off  instantly 
for  Dublin,  where  he  expected  to  find  pro- 
tection and  safety !  Unfortunately  for  the 
lord  chief-justice  and  his  family,  the  car- 
riage appeared  in  Thomas  street  immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  of  the  depot,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  armed  persons 
equally  infuriated  and  infatuated.  His 
lordship  announced  his  name,  and  earnest- 
ly prayed  for  mercy ;  but  in  vain.  The 
party  were  all  dragged  from  the  carriage, 
and  Lord  Kilwanlen  and  his  nephew  fell 
to  the  ground,  pierced  with  innumerable 
wounds,  but  the  lady  was  requested  to 
make  her  escape,  and  she  was  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  whole  rebel  column  to 
the  castle  without  molestation ! 

The  alarm  havingbeen  universally  spread, 
the  approach  of  a  small  military  force  hastily 
collected,  caused  the  cowardly  and  fero- 
cious wretches  to  abandon  their  mangled 
f^rev;  and  as  soon  as  the  streets  were  a 
ittfe  cleared,  some  humane  persons  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  scene  of  blood  and 
massacre.  The  body  of  Mr.  Wolfe  was 
found  auite  dead,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  place  where  the  carriage 
had  been  stopped;  but,  strange  to  relate, 
his  unfortunate  uncle.  Lord  Kilwarden, 
still  survived.  His  lordship  was  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  nearest  watch-house, 
where  he  received  such  assistance  as  could 
be  procured,  and  while  the  vital  spark  still 
quivered  on  his  lips,  this  truly  great  man 
exclaimed — "  Murder  must  be  punished, 
but  let  no  man  suffer  for  my  death,  but  on 
a  fair  trial,  and  by  the  laws  of  his  country.'* 
These  were  his' last  words ;  and  they  com- 
pose the  noblest  epitaph  for  his  tomb.* 


*  Arthuk  Wolpk,  Lord  Visooont  Kilwarden, 
waa  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  served  the  crown* 
in  the  usual  gradations  of  the  highest  offices  of  the 
law.  He  became  solicitor-general  of  Ireland  when 
Viscount  Carleton  was  promoted  to  the  common 
pleas,  and  attomey-general.  on  the  late  Lord 
Clare's  accession  to  the  seals.  TheElarlofClonmell 
was  his  lordship's  immediate  predeoesaor  in  his  high 
office  of  chiefjustice  of  Ireland.  As  crown  prose- 
cutor, during  a  period  which  unfortunately  called 
for  liie  fhpquent  ezerciae  of  the  dotiea  of  the^ 
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About  half-past  10  oMock,  tlie  rebels 
were  in  their  tarn  eererely  altaeked :  the 
mig^hty  projects  atad  elaborate  preparations 
of  the  cbiefa  were  all  disoomfited  and  dts- 
npated  in  less  than  an  hour,  by  two  subal* 
lem  officers  of  the  31st  regiment,  each  hav- 
inff  about  fi/ty  men  under  his  command. 
Aner  the  rebels  had  taken  possession  of 
certain  streets,  they  put  to  death  aereral 
persons  in  military  attire,  who  were  anx- 
iously repairing  to  the  rendezvous  appoint- 
ed for  them  in  case  of  danger.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  murderous  pursuit.  Lieu* 
tenant  Brady,  with  about  fifty  men,  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of  the  mob ; 
and  while  attempting  to  seize  the  first  pike- 
man  he  met,  a  shot  was  fired  from  an  entry, 
by  whi<^  one  of  his  soldiers  was  wound- 
ed. The  lieutenant,  finding  these  acts  of 
aggression  repeated,  orderod  his  men  to 
fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mob  fled  in 
every  direction,  leaving  the  lieutenant  and 
his  party  completely  masters  of  the  field.  A 
column  of  rebels,  proceeding  down  Thomas 
street,  seemed  desirous  to  attack  the  light- 
company  of  the  SI  St  under  Lieutenant 
Douglas,  and  two  or  three  shots  were  dis- 
ohar^  at  the  soldiers,  when  the  mob  ad- 
vancing as  if  to  charge,  received  a  volley 
ih>m  the  troops,  which  obliged  them  to  fall 
back ;  a  second  volley  dispersed  them,  and 
after  this  no  further  attack  or  resistance 
was  experienced.  No  return  was  ever 
made  or  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  this 
occasion,  but  the  most  probable  conjecture 
is,  that  of  soldiers  and  volunteers  there 
were  about  twenty,  and  perhaps  about  fifty 
of  the  insurgents.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  form 
in  opinion  of  the  number  of  rebels  in  arms, 
though  various  conjectures  have  been  made, 
some  carrying  their  muster  roll  up  to  three 
thousand,  and  others  diminishing  their 
force  to  five  hundred.* 

The  plan  of  the  insurrection,  as  develop- 
ed in  the  papers  afterwards  found  in  the 
depot,  embraced  the  whole  of  Ireland,  a 
certain  number  of  men  from  each  pAish 


office,  he  .was  fiur,  candid,  and  gentle;  dispoaed  to 

E've  the  jaccuaed  every  advantage,  and  always 
■  deairoaa  to  eiajggerate  guUt,  ttuin  to  ascertain 
innocence.  As  a  judge,  no  man  ever  attempted 
to  censure  him  on  any  ground  other  than  a  strenu- 
Ms,  and  what  some  considered  an  overstrained 
assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  sulg'ect  He  was 
not»  from  his  talents  and  attainments,  calculated  to 
extend  the  limits  of  science,  or  multiply  the  lights 
of  his  proression,  but  he  was  really  what  his  dying 


expressions  bespoke  him,  an  upright,  honest  man, 
who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  law  and  jus- 
tioe,  and  who  had  folly  ana  deeply  impressed  on 
Jis  mind  the  sound  maxims  of  both,  by  unwearied 
aaduiity,  and  long  habits  in  their  distribution. 

*  I  resided  in  the  city  of  Dublin  at  that  time. 
near  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  number,  T  should 
suppose,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred.  Tlieir  pikes 
were  of  the  most  wretched  descriptian.>-W.  G. 


being  fixed  on  to  march  for  the  capital 
The  explosion,  however,  was  confined  to 
Dublin  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  A 
schism^  which  divided  the  leadws,  pro- 
duced this  premature  attempt,  one  party 
being  desirous  of  coming  to  immediate  ac- 
tion, and  tlie  other  wishing  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  their  plan,,  till  Uie  «o*opeT»- 
tion  of  a  foreign  force  could  be'  procured. 
Fortunately  for  Ihe  united  kii^om,  the 
weaker  counsels  nrevailed. 

The  activity  of^ the  government  soon  dis- 
covered the  depots,  detected  the  plans, 
and  annihilated  the  resources  of  the  con- 
spirators. At  the  Malt-Store,  in  Dirty  lane, 
the  principal  of  their  depots,  were  found 
eight  thousand  pikes,  and  thirty-fear  thon- 
sand  ball  cartndges,  besides  a  number  of 
hand  grenades,*  and  other  military  stores.f 
On  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  pnee  called 
the  Cod-Quay,  a  second  depot  was  foand : 
in  the  apartment  where  it  was  discovered, 
the  wainscot  had  been  removed  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  wall,  and  con* 
structed  so  as  to  move  like  a  sliding  door. 
Behind  this,  was  found  an  inmiense  number 
of  pikes  and  other  weapons.  In  many  parts 
of  the  city,  and  chiefly  in  vacant  nonods, 
and  against  what  are  termed  dead  vralls, 
boxes  of  pikes  were  discovered,  formed  so 
as  to  resemble  logs  of  timber ;  their  situa- 
tion and  contents  betn|r  wdl  known  to  the 
adherents  of  the  conspirators.  In  Bridge* 
foot  street,  and  Smithfield,  was  also  fbimd 
a  quantity  of  clothing,  among  which  was  a 
magnificent  suit  of  green  and  gold,  evident- 
ly intended  for  some  insurant  general. 
But  perhaps  the  most  matenal  discovery 
was  the  finding  of  the  papers  connecied 
with  the  insurrection,  and  which,  as  they 
not  only  pointed  out  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, but  also  all  the  places  in  the  coun- 
try, which  were  considered  as  favourable 
to  similar  movements^  enabled  government 
to  take  effectual  means  to  prevent  or  repel 
any  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  disaP 
fected.  The  most  ramarkable  of  the  pa- 
pers found  at  the  depot,  was  a  proclamauoa 
or  manifesto  of  the  intended  provisional  go- 
vernment to  the  people  of  Ireland.  This 
address  was  written  in  a  turgid  and  inflated 
style,  much  resembling  some  of  the  papers 
published  in  the  early  part  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  among  other  assertions  stat^ 
ed,  **that  the  present  effort  was  for  the 

*  These  instruments  are  formed  of  bottles  filled 
with  powder,  rusty  nails,  bullets,  aitd  acramof 
iron,  to  which  a  fUsee  is  fixed,  and  when  diacnar^ 
ed  in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  dty,  they  spread 
death  and  destruction  in  every  direction. 

t  Speech  of  Sir  John  Wrottesley.  in  the  bouse 
of  commons,  March  7th,  18M,  on  a  notion  lor  in- 
quiry 
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derelopment  of  a  system  which  had  bMn 
organized  within  the  last  eight  months/' 
It  obscurely  intimated  that  the  conspiracy  of 
Despard  was  a  branch  of  the  same  system ; 
mad  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the  whole^ 
an  eternal  separation  ttom  British  oonneiL- 
ion;  and  conclnded  with  a  declamatory 
iDvectiTe  against  what  was  termed  the  ty<>> 
many  of  England.  There  was  also  in  the 
archiTes  of  the  rebels,  an  address  to  the 
citizens  of  Dublin,  and  the  project  of  a 
decree,  by  which  the  abolition  of  all  tythes 
was  announced ;  no  transfer  of  debenture 
or  public  securities  was  to  take  place  till 
the  national  goremment  should  be  organ- 
ized; the  troops  of  the  line  were  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  Irish 
militia,  yeomen,  and-Tolunteers,  found  in 
arms  against  the  republic  fourteen  da^s 
after  the  date  of  the  decree,  were  made  lia- 
ble to  suffer  death  by  the  sentence  of  a 
oonrtpma^tial ;  and  among  other  regula* 
tions  in  this  decree  was  a  provision  for 
electing  a  house  of  representatiTes. 

The  entire  failure  of  the  rebellious  en- 
teiprtse  of  Emmett  and  his  associates,  re* 
duced  their  proclamations  and  decrees  to 
the  standard  of  waste  paper,  and  every 
precaution  was  immediately  taken  by  the 
goTemment  to  restore  the  public  tranquil* 
fity.  The  privy  council  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, calling  on  the  magistrates  to  unite 
their  exertions  with  those  of  the  military 
power,  and  offering  a  reward  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  discovery  and  detection 
of  the  miscreants  who  murdered  Lord  Kil- 
warden.  A  reward  was  also  offered  to- 
those  who  should  discover  the  murderers 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Browne ;  and  iln  of- 
ficial notice  was  issued  by  the  lord-mayor^ 
zaquiringall  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  ex- 
cept yeomen,  to  keep  within  doors  after 
etffht  !n  the  evening.  At  the  sftme  time, 
hills  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  and  for  pJactng  Ireland  under  martial 
law,'  were  ptttscd  with  uncommon  rapidity 
tbfod^  their  dtifeninV  stages  In  ^th^  pterila- 
ment  of  the  united  kingdom*  Ainrang^ 
ments  were  also  made  for  sendiuff  large 
bodies  of  troops  from  England,  and  every 
measure  which  prudence  could  suggest,  or 
courage  execute,  was  immediately  adopted, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. On  this  occasion,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, with  Lord  Fingal  at  their  head,  came 
forward  in  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic 
manner,  and  after  expressing  their  utmost 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  the  2dd  of  July,  made 
an  offer  to  government  of  their  assistance 
and  co-operation.  By  these  and  similar 
exertions,  the  flame  of  rebellion  was  com- 
pletely extinguished ;  and  it  reflects  no 
small  praise  on  the  existing  administration, 
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that  the  pohlio  peace  was  preserved  by 
means  peifectly  constkutional,  and  without 
resorting  in  any  one  instance  to  tbe  exer* 
else  of  those  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  legislature  had  seen  proper  to 
clothe  the  government  of  Ireland. 

While  such  were  the  proceedings,  and 
the  issue  of  the  insurrection  in  the  metre, 
polis,  Russel,  who  had  attempted  to  erect 
tbe  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  north,  was 
completely  disappointed,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  more  than  twelve  persons,  and 
tnose  of  the  lowest  rank  and  most  despe- 
rate character,  ever  entered  into  his  treasoft* 
able  designs.  Dissppointed  in  all  his  en<* 
deavours,  he  returned  to  Dublin  soon  after 
the  33d  of  July,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  Mr.  Muley,  a  gun* 
smith,  till  the  9th  of  September,  when  be 
was  apprehended  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  and  on  the  following  day  committed 
to  prison. 

Emmett,  after  he  had  acted  the  general 
for  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  finding  him- 
self  either  deserted  by  his  army,  or  at  the 
head  of  a  mob,  by  whom  his  commands, 
and  even  his  entreaties,  were  slighted,  fled 
in  despair  and  mortification  from  Dublin  to 
the  adjacent  mountains.  But  here  he  wae 
pursued,  and  obliged  again  to  seek  lefage 
in  Dublin,  where  he  was  in  about  a  month 
traced  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Palmer,  and 
having  been  secured,  was  committed  to  pri- 
son. Dowdall  and  Allen  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  out  of  the  ioountry ;  but  Redmond 
was  arrested  at  Newry,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  take  bis  passage  for 
America;  while  QuT(rIey  and  Stafford,  two 
others  of  the  leaders,  were  eoon  afterwards 
taken  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

A  special  commission  waa  issued  for 
the  trial  of  the  rebels ;  and  Edward  Kem^ 
ney,  a  calenderer,'  and  Thomas-  Maaweli 
Roche,  an  old  matt,  of  ^neariy  Nrventy  yeoi* 
of  ^ge,  were  the- first  persons  brouglit  b^ 
f»re  this  tribunali^  After  a  patient  hivesti^ 
ta^B  ^  ell'  th^  etreumstanceeof  the  icase^ 
both  J^  priBon^irs  were  found  gailty^and 
executed  in  Thomas  street,  the  focus  of 
the  insurrection.  Several  others  bf  their 
associates  were  also  tried,  found  guilty* 
and  expiated  their  offences  with  their  lives* 
But  the  most  important  of  these  judicial 
proeeedinga  was  the  trial  of  Robert  Em- 
mett, Esq.,  who  was  arraigned  on  the  19th 
of  September,  and  found  guilty  on  the  clear- 
est evidence.  Before  the  awfal  sentence 
of  the  law  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Emmett 
addressed  the  court  in  a  long  and  animated 
speech,  in  which  he  candidly  avowed  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  separate  Ireland 
from  her  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and 
gloried  in  the  measures  he  had  taken  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.    He  at  the  same 
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time  solemnlT  diselaimed  all  agreocy  or 
connexion  with  France  :— 

"  Small  indeed,**  ezdaimed  he,  with  impeanoned 
•oeigy,  *'  mutt  have  been  our  claio»  to  patnotini 
or  to  common  aenw;  abmird  indeed  our  pralee- 
iiom  of  the  Ioto  of  liberty,  if  I  and  my  a»ociatea 
eoold  encourage  die  pronnation  of  onrahoree  by 
a  people  who  are  themeelves  slavea,  and  the  un- 
pnncipled  and  abondiMied  infltrumentiof  imposinff 
daveiy  on  othen.  Did  I  live  to  tee  a  French 
anny  approach  this  oountiy,  I  would  meet  them 
with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  ■word  in  the 
other ;  I  would  receive  them  with  all  the  destrac- 
tion  of  v«-ar!  I  would  animate  my  countrymen  to 
immolate  them  in  their  very  boata,  before  our  na- 
tive eoil  should  have  been  polluted  by  the  tread 
of  a  foreign  foe.  If  Ihey  sooeeeded  in  lauding.  1 
wonld  burn  eveiy  blaae  of  grass  before  them; 
raze  every  house,  contend  to  the  last  for  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  the  spot  in  which  the  hope 
6f  freedom  should  desert  me,  that  spot  T  would 
make  my  grave.  What  I  cannot  do,  I  leave  as  a 
legacy  to  mv  ooontry,  because  I  foel  conscious 
that  my  deatii  would  oe  unprofitable,  and  all  hope 
of  Uberty  would  be  extinct,  the  moment  a  French 
army  obtained  a  footing  in  this  land.'*  After  some 
further  observations  in  the  nme  strain,  he  con- 
eluded  thus :  **  My  lamp  of  life  has  nearly  expired ; 
my  race  is  finished ;  the  grave  opens  to  receive 
me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  All  I  request  at  de- 
parting from  the  world,  is  the  charity  of^its  silence. 
Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph,  for  as  no  man  who 
knows  my  motives  will  dare  to  vindicate  them, 
let  no  prcyjndice  or  i^pnorance  asperse  them ;  let 
them  and  me  repose  m  obscuritv  and  peace,  and 
my  tomb  remain  uninscribed.  tiu  other  times  and 
etner  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character." 

At  the  dose  of  this  speech,  Lord  Nor- 
bury  proceeded  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  law  apon  the  prisoner ;  and  the  fol- 
lowiogr  day  this  misguided  voung  man, 
who  was  at  that  time  onW  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  a^,  was  exeoated  on  a  temporary 
gallows  m  Thomas  street. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Russel  came  on  at  Downpatrick, 
and  the  charge  of  endeaTouring  to  excite 
insurrection  was  proved  against  him  by  a 
ehain  of  clear  and  incontestible  evidence. 
On  being  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
why  sentence  of  death  should  not  he  pass- 
ed upon  him,  he  addressed  the  court  in  a 
■peech  which  oooupied  about  twenty  mi- 


nutes in  the  deliveiy,  in  which  he  took  a 
Tiew  of  the  principal  transactions  of  bit 
life  for  the  last  thirteen  ywxs ;  and  on  a 
retrospective  view  of  whieh,  he  said,  he 
looked  back  with  triumph  and  aatiafactioo: 
he  endeaTonred  to  justify  what  he  had  done 
by  the  plea  that  he  had  acted  from  consci- 
entious motives ;  and  he  anxiously  entreat- 
ed the  court  that  his  might  be  the  last  lift 
sacrificed  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Baron  George  then  pronounced  th« 
awful  sentence  of  the  law  upon  the  prisor 
er,  which  he  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
composure  and  aUeotion,  and  bowiiig  to 
the  court,  retired  with  the  sheriff.  This 
fatal  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on 
the  following  dajr  at  Downpatrick. 

Soon  afVer  this  execution,  Quigley  aod 
Stafford  were  apprehended  in  the  couoty 
of  Galway,  and  were  both  arraigned  at  the 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  opened 
at  Dublin  on  the  29th  of  October,  but 
in  consideration  of  their  having  made  a 
full  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  conspiracy,  no  further 
proceedinga  were  had  against  them,  nor 
any  of  the  remaining  prisoners.  The  mild- 
ness and  constitutional  conduct  of  admi- 
nistration in  this  unhappy  business  excited 
praise  from  many  who  were  politically  hof- 
tile  to  them ;  and  it  no  douot  contnboted 
more  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  than 
the  most  rigorous  and  sanguinaiy  measures. 
It  was  generally  suspected  at  this  period, 
that  Bonaparte  was  uie  real  author  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  that  Emmett  and  Rnsael 
were  merely  his  tools  and  agents  in  the 
business ;  but  no  evidence  has  ever  been 

S rod  need  in  support  of  this  fact,  and  the 
ying  declarations  of  Emmett  directly  ne- 
gative the  supposition ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  marks  of  precipitation,  and 
want  of  arrangement  evident  in  the  plaa, 
characterize  the  enterprise  rather  as  the 
offspring  of  an  enthuaiastic  and  heated 
imagination,  than  the  product  of  a  mind 
like  that  of  the  first  eoDsul,  goo1»  lucid,  and 
calculating. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NBOOTiATiorai :  Complainti  of  the  French  Government  againit  the  Coontenance  given  in  Great  Britain 
to  French  Emigranii,  and  against  the  Abuse  poured  upon  the  Fint  Consul  bf  the  Newspaper  Prev 
— Reply— Lord  Whitworth  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Pftris,  and  General  Andreosai  to 
the  Court  of  London— Discussion  relating  to  the  Evacuation  of  Malta— Abatract  of  Colonel  Sebaa- 
tiani's  Report  (nofe)— I«ord  Whitworth*s  Interview  with  the  Fint  Consul  in  his  Cabinet— Meffotiatioiii 
continued— His  Majesty's  Message,  announcing  Preparations  in  the  Ports  of  France  and  Holland— 
Lord  Whitworth's  Interview  with  the  Firit  Ccinsul  at  the  Levee— Correspondence  between  Lord 
Hawkesbury  and  General  Andreossi — Project  of  the  EnglishGovemment—l/ZttMotem— Rejected 
by  the  French  Govenunent— Unsuccessful  Issue  of  the  Negotiationa. 


The  treaty  of  Amien8«  which  had  not 
yet  attained  its  first  anniversary,  was  now, 
from  a  variety  of  caoses,  fast  approaching 
to  its  dissolution.  It  was  evident,  almost 
from  the  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  external  relations  of  peace 
were  nnaccompanied  with  that  spint  of 
amity  which  can  alone  render  peace  desira- 
ble«  OT  the  intercourse  between  two  ooun-^ 
tries  reeiprocaliy  beneficial.  After  so  long 
a  contest,  imbittered  more  than  ordinary 
ware  by  peraonal  rancour,  and  conducted  in 
a  manner  of  which  history  affords  no  exam- 
ple, it  was  indeed  natural  that  a  consider^ 
able  degree  of  affitation  should  prevail,  and 
that  there  should  remain  some  feelings  of 
resentment,  both  in  the  people  and  in  their 
goTemore.  These  feelings  it  appeared  to 
be  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  two  go- 
Temments  gradually  to  allay  by  mild  and 
temperate  conduct,  and  above  all,  cautious- 
ly to  abstain  from  every  thin^  calculated 
to  produce  irritatioo,  and  excite  jealousy 
and  distrust  Bat  unhappily  for  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  this  was  not  the  policy 
pureued  either  by  Great  Britain  or  France. 
In  this  country,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
represented  as  fiital  to  England,  because  it 
was  not  disgraceful  to  France;  and  the 
British  ministry  and  the  French  govern- 
ment were  assailed  by  oTery  species  of  at^ 
tack ;  even  in  parliament,  the  French  go- 
vernment was  represented  as  plotting  the 
destruction  of  this  country,  and  their  nego- 
tiatora  at  Amiens  were  designated  by  a  no- 
ble senator,  as  *'  adepts  in  duplicity,  regard- 
less of  principle,  and  unpractised  in  vir- 
tue ;*'*  and  this  indecent  language,  thus 
authorized  by  the  highest  example,  soon 
descended  into  general  use,  and  VireTaded 
both  the  senate  and  the  press  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  fint  consul  of  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  actuated  by  a  narrow  and  vindictive 
policy,  hastened  to  promulgate  an  obsolete 
edict  against  Britisn  commeroe,  seized  a 
number  of  English  vessels,  which  had,  in 


*  See  Lord,Caemarvon*s  Sbeech  on  the  Defini- 
tive Treaty."  ^ 


the  ima^nary  security  of  the  restontion  of 
the  relauons  of  peace,  repaired  to  the  porta 
of  France,  and  perseveringly  refused  to  sa- 
tisfy the  recognised  claims  of  British  sub- 
jects. This  conduct,  at  once  irritating  and 
uncalled  for,  did  not  fail  to  produce  ungra- 
cious discussions  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, almost  as  early  as  the  date  of  the 
treaty ;  and  in  stating  the  nature  of  those 
discussions,  the  objects  of  the  respective 
governments  will  be  developed,  the  justioe 
of  their  professed  desire  to  preserve  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity  ascertained,  and 
the  causes  of  the  disastrous  war  in  which 
Europe  was  again  speedily  to  be  involved, 
made  manifest. 

So  early  as  the  4th  of  June,  1 803,  a  ver- 
bal complaint  was  made  by  M.  Talleyrand, 
to  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Merry,  resident 
at  Paris,  relating  to  several  cirenmstances 
which,  he  said,  stood  in  the  way  of  that 
perfect  reconciliation  and  good  uoderetand- 
ing  between  the  two  governments,  whieh 
it  was  the  fint  consul's  sincere  wish  to  see 
re-established.*  M.  Talleyrand  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
firet  consul,  that  his  majesty's  goverament 
mi^ht  be  disposed  to  remove  out  of  the 
British  dominions  all  the  French  prinoea 
and  their  adherents,  together  with  the 
French  bishops,  and  other  French  indi- 
viduals, whose  political  principles  and  con- 
duct must  necessarily  occasion  great  je^ 
lousy  to  the  French  government ;  and  con- 
cluded by  saving,  that  he  thought  the  resi- 
dence of  Louis  AVin.  was  now  the  proper 
place  for  that  of  the  rest  of  his  family.  To 
these  intimations,  it  was,  on  the  pan  of  the 
British  government,  replied,  that  his  ma 
jestj  «*  should  certainly  expect,  that  al* 
foreignera  who  may  reside  within  his  do- 
minions, should  not  only  hold  a  conduct 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  bat 
should  abstain  from  all  acts  which  may  be 
hostile  to  the  government  of  any  other 
country,  with  which  his  majesty  may  be  at 
peace.    As  long,  however,  as  they  condueU 

*  See  Despatch  from  Mr.  Merryto  Lofd  Hawfces. 
bury,  dated  Paris,  June  4th,  IW. 
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ed  themselves  according  to  these  priDciples, 
his  majesty  would  feel  it  inoonsisteot  with 
his  digoity,  with  his  honour,  and  with  the 
common  laws  of  hospitality,  to  denrive 
them  of  that  protection,  which  indiriauals 
resident  in  his  dominions  could  forfeit 
only  by  their  own  misconducL^'  This 
topic  was  again  resumed  by  M.  Talleyrand 
on  the  16th  of  June,  when  be  obseryed, 
that  the  first  consul  had  solicited  no  more 
than  the  British  flrovemment  itself  had,  at 
the  time,  demanded  of  France  when  the 
pretender  was  in  that  country ;  and  that 
the  remoYal  of  the  French  princes  and 
their  adherents  oat  of  the  British  domi- 
nions would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
agreeable  and  satis&etory  to  the  first  oon* 
sul,  and  be  considered  by  him  as  a  most 
oonnncing  proof  of  his  majesty's  disposi- 
tion to  see  a  cordial  good  understaaiding 
established  between  the  two  countries. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  was  speedi- 
ly brought  Ibrwaid  by  M.  Otto :  in  a  letter 
from  that  minister,  addressed  to  Lord 
Hawkesbuiy,  on  the  25th  of  July,  he  com- 
plained of  the  reiterated  insults  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  by  a 
small  number  of  foreigners,  assembled  in 
London :  adding,  **It  is  not  to  Peltier  alone, 
but  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier  DrangmM  de 
Londres^  to  Cobbett,  and  to  other  writers 
'  who  resemble  them,  that  I  have  to  direct 
the  attention  of  his  majesw's  government. 
The  perfidious  and  malevolent  publications 
of  these  men,  are  in  open  contradiction  to 
peace."  To  which,  I^rd  Hawkesbury  re- 
plied: ^'That  it  was  impossible  that  his 
majesty's  government  could    peruse  the 

Snblication  of  Peltier  without  the  greatest 
ispleasure,  and  without  an  anxious  desire 
that  the  person  who  published  it  should 
•nifer  the  punishment  he  so  justly  de- 
ana 


1  that  although,  under  a  eonsti* 
totion  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  Uie  abuse  often  una- 
voidably attendant  on  the  greatest  of  all 
political  benefits  (the  liberty  of  the  press), 

St  in  the  present  case  he  had  thought  it 
I  duty  to  refer  the  article  in  Peltier's 
journal  to  his  majesty's  attorney-general."* 
These  explanations,  satisfactory  as  they 
will  appear  to  the  mind  of  every  Engiiak- 
man,  failed  to  produce  that  eifeet  upon  the 
head  of  the  French  government ;  and  in  a 
note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  under  date  of 
the  i7th  of  August,  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion were  formed  into  a  regular  series, 
and  M.  Otto  was,  as  he  stated,  ordered  to 
solicit : 

lit  **  That  hif  nugMty'a  govenunent  will  adopt 
the  mnt  eflectual  niearafw  to  put  a  ttop  to  the 
onbeoommg  and  teditioiw  publicatioiM,  with  which 

*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  XXJII.  p.  416. 


the  newapapen  and  writing  printed  in  Ki^gi«M* 
are  filled. 

2d.  **That  the  indiTidoak  mentioned  in  the  un- 
derugned  minister's  letter  of  the  23d  of  July  lail, 
shall  oe  sent  oat  of  the  island  of  Jeiaey. 

3d.  **That  the  fohner  Bishops  of  Arras  and  Sl 
Pol  de  Leon*  and  all  those  who  like  thma,  under 
the  preteitof  reliffion,  seek  to  mne  disturfaaoces 
in  the  interior  of  France,  shall  likewise  be  sent 
away. 

4th.  <«That  Georges  and  his  adherents  shall  bs 
transported  to  Canada,  according  to  the  inientian 
which  the  underaigned  has  been  directed  to  trsns- 
mil  to  hisgovemment by  Lord  Hawkesbuiy. 

5th.  "That,  in  order  to  depriTo  the  evil  dis> 
posed  of  eveiy  pretext  for  disturbing  the  good  un- 
derstanding oetween  the  two  govemmenls,  it 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  princes  of  the  hoosa 
of  Bourbon,  at  prssent  in  Great  Britain,  to  repair 
to  Wanaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  their 
family. 

6th.  "  TTiat  such  of  the  FVench  emicranti  as 
still  think  proper  to  wear  the  ordeiv  and  decora* 
tions  belonsing  lo  the  andent  government  of 
France,  shall  be  requested  lo  quit  the  tcsritoiy  sf 
the  British  empire." 

To  which  pfopo6itioas«  M.  Otto  tdded : 
*^  These  demanos  are  founded  upon  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  upon  the  verbal  as- 
surances which  the  French  minister  had 
had  the  satisfaction  to  receive,  in  theeouiae 
of  the  negotiations,  with  reprd  to  the 
mutual  agreement  for  maintaining  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  in  the  two  ceun- 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  his  repl^r^  says: 
**  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  considerabh) 
surprise  at  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  present  the 
above  note ;  at  the  style  in  which  it  is 
drawn  up;  and  at  the  comptaiots  it  eon- 
tains.  It  has  hence  become  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  a  frank  esplanatioa  should 
be  made  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  his 
majesty  has  determined  to  adopt,  on  reasons 
of  the  nature  of  those  to  which  this  note 
refers,  and  of  the  motives  on  whieli  it  is 
founded.** 

**  The  propositions,*'  adds  his  lordship, 
**  in  M.  Otto's  official  note  are  six  in  num- 
ber ;  but  may,  in  fact,  be  divided  into  two 
heads  :  the  first,  that  which  relates  to  libels 
of  all  descriptions  which  are  alleged  to  be 
published  against  the  French  goTemment: 
the  last  comprehending  the  five  oomplaints 
which  relate  to  the  emigrants  resident  in 
th»  country.  As  to  the  firsts  his  majes^ 
cannot)  and  never  witl,  in  consequence  of 
any  representation,  or  my  menace,  from  a 
foreign  power,  make  any  concession  which 
can  be  in  the  smallest  degree  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  securM  by  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  This  liberty 
is  justly  dear  to  every  British  subjecL 
The  constitution  admits  of  no  previous  re> 
straints  upon  publications  of  any  descrip^ 
lion;  but  there  exist  judicatures  wholly 
independent  of  the  executive  govemmeat. 
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capable  of  takinv  eoffoisanee  of  such  pab- 
licatiooa  as  tbe  Taw  deeme  to  be  criminal, 
and  which  are  boand  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ments the  delinquents  may  deserve ;  these 
judioatures  may  take  cognizance,  not  only 
of  libels  against  tbe  goveroment  and  the 
magistracy  of  this  kingdom,  bnt,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  experienced,  of  publica- 
tions defomatoiy  to  those  in  whose  hands 
the  administration  of  foreign  goTernments 
is  placed." 

With  respect  to  tbe  complaints  under 
the  second  head,  the  French  government 
are  informed, 

«*  Firit,  that  the  eminanta  in  Jersey,  many  of 
whom  have  remained  Uiere  wlely  on  account  of 
the  cheapneai  of  subtiitence,  have  actually  re- 
moved, or  were  removing,  previous  to  the  repre- 
eenlation  contained  in  M.  Ouo'a  note,  and  that, 
before  this  explanation  can  take  place,  there  will 
probably  not  be  an  emigrant  in  the  kland. 

**  To  the  ■econd  complaint,  which  relates  to  the 
Biahopi  of  Arras  and  St  Pol  de  Leon,  and  others, 
his  majesty  can  onlv  reply,  that  if  the  fact  alleged 
againat  them  can  oe  suniantiated ;  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  have  distributed  paperi  on  the 
coast  of  France,  with  a  view  of  disturbing  the  cro* 
vemment,  and  of  inducing  the  people  to  resist  Uie 
new  efanrch  establishment,  his  migesty  would 
think  himself  justified  in  taking  all  measures 
within  his  power  to  oblige  them  to  leave  the 
country. 

**  On  the  third  complaint  which  respects  the  re- 
moval of  Georges,  and  those  persons  supposed  to 
be  his  adhersniB,  measures  are  in  contemplation, 
and  will  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
Uiem  out  of  his  miyesty*s  European  dominions. 

**  On  the  fourth  complaint,  respecting  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  his  majesty  nas  no 
desire  that  they  should  continue  to  reside  in  this 
ooontry,  if  tney  are  disposed,  or  can  be  induced  to 
quit  it^  but  he  feeU  it  to  be  inoomistent  with  his 
honour,  and  his  sense  of  justice,  to  withdraw  from 
them  the  rites  of  hospitality,  so  lon^  as  they  con> 
duct  themselves  peaceably  and  quietly ;  and  un* 
tess  some  charge  can  be  substantiated  of  their 
attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

**  With  respect  to  the  fiAh  complaint,  which  re* 
tatee  to  the  French  emigrants  wearing,  in  this 
eountry,  the  orden  of  their  ancient  government ; 
there  are  few,  if  any,  persons  of  that  description 
in  this  country.  It  might  be  more  proper  if  they 
abstained  from  it;  but  the  French  government 
oouM  not  persist  in  expecting,  that,  even  if  it  were 
ooQsJstent  with  law,  lus  majesty  should  be  induced 
to  commit  so  harsh  an  act  of  authority,  as  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country  on  such  an  account" 

From  this  period,  to  the  end  of  the 
month  of  October,  the  official  eorraspond- 
enoe  relates  principally  to  the  interference 
of  France  in  the  affairs  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
public, to  the  continuance  of  French  troops 
10  Holland,  and  to  the  applications  made 
to  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg*  Vienna, 
and  Berlin  to  guarantee  the  independence 
of  Malta,  conformably  to  the  tenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  From  the  first 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  correspondence, 
tt  appears,  that  Mr.  Moore»  an  accredited 
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agent  from  the  British  government,  was  or- 
dered to  repair  to  Constance,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
Switzerland  regaraing  the  act  of  mediation 
proposed  by  Bonaparte;  but  on  receiving 
information,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  of 
the  submission  of  the  diet  of  Switzerland, 
assembled  at  Schwits,  to  the  French  arms, 
he  left  that  country,  conformably  to  his  in- 
sinictions,  and  repaired  again  to  England. 
On  the -second  point,  a  despatch  from  Mr. 
Listen  to  Lord  Hawkesbunr,  dated  from 
the  Hague  on  the  89th  of  October,  an- 
nounces that  a  French  corps  of  between 
ten  and  eleven  thousand  men,  who  were  to 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Holland  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  witb 
Great  Britain,  still  remain  in  that  country, 
and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  make  application  to  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  to  entreat  their 
intervention  and  good  offices  with  a  view 
to  the  maintenance  ^f  the  tndependenee  of 
the  republic.  From  a  series  or  despatches 
whioh  relate  to  the  guarantee  of  the  island 
of  Malta,  Austria,  it  appeared,  immediate- 
ly  transmitted  an  act  or  guarantee  and  ac- 
cession to  that  part  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens ;  Prussia  professed  to  iake  a  very 
slight  interest  in  the  fate  of  that  island ; 
and  Russia  consented  to  become  one  of  the 

Snarantees  on  certain  conditions,  meant 
e  more  effectually  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence and  neutrality  of  the  island,  both 
in  time  of  war  and  during  the  period  of 
peace. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Whitworth  had 
repaired  to  Paris,  in  the  capacity  of  British 
minister  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
M.  Otto  was  at  the  same  time  supersipded 
by  General  Andreossi  at  the  court  of  St 
James's.  The  first  pnblished  despatch 
from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth, dated  November  30,  relates  to  a 
complaint  made  against  England  of  delay- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  provides 
for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt ;  on  this  sub- 
ject, his  lordship  is  instructed  to  state,  that 
although  General  Stuart  hsd  signified  to 
Colonel  Sebastiant  his  inability  to  eva- 
cuate Egypt  until  he  should  receive  speci- 
fic orders  for  that  purpose,  yet  that  this 
delay  has  arisen  entirely  from  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  general ;  and 
that,  to  obviate  all  further  difficulties,  in- 
structions have  been  sent  to  General  Stu- 
art, directing  him  to  remove  the  king's 
troops  from  Egypt  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

The  next  despatch  in  the  series  laid  be- 
fore pariiament,  is  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Paris,  the  27th 
of  January,  1803.    This  communication 
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consisted  of  a  report  of  a  conversatioo 
which  had  taken  place,  on  the  Tuesday 
preceding,  between  Lord  Whitworth  and 
Kf .  Talleyrand ;  and  related  to  two  points, 
both,  as  the  latter  obsenred,  equally  import- 
ant to  the  maintenance  of  good  harmony 
between  the  two  countries :  the  first  con- 
cerned the  English  newspapers,  against 
which  the  French  minister  pronounced  a 
most  bitter  philippic,  and  assured  Lord 
Whitworth  that  the  first  consul  was  ex- 
tremely hurt  to  find  that  his  endeavours  to 
conciliate  had  hitherto  produced  no  other 
effect  than  to  increase  the  abuse  with 
which  those  papers  continuslly  loaded 
him ;  and  at  this  he  was  the  more  highly 
incensed,  as  the  abuse  came  from  a  coun- 
try of  whose  good  opinion  the  chief  con- 
sul was  so  very  ambitious.  To  which, 
his  lordship  replied,  that  whatever  was 
said  in  the  English  napers  might  be  con- 
sidered but  as  a  retaliation  for  what  viras 
published^  in  the  French  papers — secondly, 
that  what  was  officially  published  in  France, 
was  by  no  means  so  in  England;  and 
thirdly,  that  although  the  government  pos- 
sessed a  control  over  the  press  in  France, 
the  English  government  neither  had,  nor 
could  have,  unless  they  purchased  it  at 
the  same  price,  any  whatever  in  England. 
M.  Talleyrand  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  migrht  keep 
certain  papers  in  order,  as  Lord  Whitwortn 
did  in  assuring  him,  that  until  the  first 
consul  could  so  far  master  his  feelings  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  scurrility  of  the 
English  prints,  as  the  English  govern- 
ment was  to  that  which  daily  appeared 
in  the  French,  this  state  of  irritation  was 
irremediable.  On  the  second  point,  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  the  French  minister 
was  directed  .to  inquire,  what  were  his  ma- 
jesty's intentions  regarding  it?  He  said 
that  another  g^nd-master  would  now  be 
very  soon  elected ;  that  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  invited  so  to  do,  with  the  exception 
of  Russia,  whose  difficulties  it  was  easy  to 
remove,  and  without  whom  the  guarantee 
would  be  equally  complete,  were  ready  to 
come  forward ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
time  would  very  soon  arrive  when  Great 
Britain  could  have  no  pretext  for  keeping 
longer  possession.  To  which,  Lord  Whit- 
worth replied,  that  he  would  report  this 
conversation  to  the  English  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  would  commu- 
nicate the  answer  to  the  French  minister 
as  soon  as  it  was  received. 

On  the  subject  of  Malta,  the  British 
minister  was  directed  to  reply,*  **  That  the 
late  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  on  a 


*See  Lord  Hawkesbury'a  deipatch  to  Lord 
Whitworth,  dated  Febroary  9th,  1803. 


basis  not  merely  proposed  by  his  majesty, 
but  specially  agreed  to  in  an  oflScial  note 
by  the  French  government,  viz.  that  faii 
majesty  should  keep  a  compensation  out  of 
his  conquests  for  the  important  acquisitiooj 
of  territory  made  by  France  upon  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  if  the  interference  of  the  Frpock 
government  in  the  general  affairs  of  Eumpe 
since  that  period ;  ii  their  interposition  witb 
respect  to  Switaerland  and  Holland,  whose 
independence  was  guaranteed  by  ihem  it 
the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treatv  of 
peace ;  if  the  annexations  which  had  bees 
made  to  France  in  various  quarters,  but 
particularly  those  in  Italy,  have  extended 
the  territory  and  increased  the  power  of 
the  French  government ;  his  majesty  would 
be  warranted,  consistently  with  the  spiiit 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  claiming  equiva- 
lents for  these  acquisitions,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  augmentation  of  the  power  d 
France.  His  majesty,  however,  anxious 
to  prevent  all  grounds  of  misunderstanding, 
and  desirous  of  consolidating  the  general 
peace  of  Europe  as  far  as  might  be  his 
power,  was  willing  to  have  waived  the  pre- 
tentions he  miffht  nave  a  right  to  advance  of 
this  nature,  if  ue  attention  of  his  majesty's 
government  had  not  been  attracted  by  the 
very  extraordinary  publication  of  the  repoit 
of  Colonel  Sebastian!  to  the  first  consul.* 

•  COLONEL  SEBASTIANrS  REPORT. 
The  report  of  Colonel  Sebsaiiani,  submitted  to 
the  chief  consal,  and  inserted  in  the  Monitearaf 
the  30th  of  January,  1803,  oonuatB  of  observatiooa 
made  m  discharge  of  a  mission,  undeitakeai  bv 
order  of  the  French  government,  to  the  principu 
cities  of  E^iypt  and  Syria.  The  remarks  of  Colo- 
nel Sebastiani  are  more  military  than  oommemal 
and  his  report  aboonds  with  compliments  paid  ia 
every  stage  of  his  ioumev  to  the  first  consul 
*'The  Egyptian  astrologers,'*  says  this  repuUicaa 
courtier, "  make  predictions  every  day,  on  what 
concerns  the  first  consul."  "In  Egvpt,  chidb, 
merchants,  people,  all  like  to  talk  of  S^e  first  con- 
sul— all  o^r  np  prayers  for  his  happiness.  All 
the  news  which  oonoems  him  spreads  fiom  Alex* 
andria  or  Damietta  to  the  pyramids  and  ihe  Grand 
Cataracts  with  astonishing  rapidity.'*  EvenlXjei- 
asar,  the  Pscha  of  Acre,  was  found  to  have  canceit^ 


of  Bonaparte,  is  represented  by  Colonel 
tiant  to  hiive  said,  *'  In  stature,  K>naj 


ed  a  high  esteem  for  the  French,  and  in  speakisf 
■  ColoncrSeh*. 
lajparte  is  small 
but  he  is  nevertheless  the  greatest  or  mankind,  f 
know  that  he  is  deeply  regretted  at  Cairo,  whers 
they  wish  to  see  him  einin  !**  On  the  I6ih  of  O^ 
tober,  1802,  Colonel  Sebastiani  arrived  at  Aks- 
andria,  and  on  the  same  day  he  wailed  upon  Gens> 
ral  Stuart,  commandant  or  the  Engiiah  forces  bf 
sea  and  land :  **I  commnnicated  to  nim,**  aays  the 
report,  **  the  order  of  the  minister  for  fonsgn  a$ 
fairs,  which  emoined  me  to  proceed  to  AlexamMi, 
and  if  the  English  still  occupied  that  place,  tode* 
mand  a  speedy  evacuation,  and  the  exeentioQ  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.  General  Stuart  then  tsU 
me,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  ^aoa  vsimld  shortly 
be  efiected ;  botseeing  that  I  uwistad.  and  tfasil 
desired  an  answer  leas  vagne,he  dedarad  to  am 
that  he  had  m>  orders  fiom  nb  court  to  quit  Alei- 
andria,  and  that  he  even  believed  he  siboold  pm 
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This  repoit  contained  the  meet  onjustifia* 
hie  iQBinuatione  and  charges  against  the 
officer  who  commanded  his  majesty's  forces 
in  Egypt,  and  a^rainst  the  British  army  in 
that  quarter.  His  majesty  could  not  there- 
fore regard  the  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, on  farioos  occasions,  since  the 
conolosion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  in- 
sinnations  and  charges  contained  m  the  re- 
port of  Colonel  Sebastian!,  and  the  views 
which  that  report  disclosed,  without  feel- 
ing it  necessary  for  him  distinctly  to  de- 
clare, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  enter  into  any  further  discussion  relative 
to  Malta,  unless  he  received  satisfactory 
explanation  on  the  subject  of  this  commu- 
nication." 

To  these  representations,  M.  Talleyrand 
replied,  that  tne  jealousy  felt  b^  England 
on  the  score  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  her 
possessions  in  India,  was  natural ;  but  he 
could  not  admit  that  any  thing  had  appear- 
ed in  the  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  justification  of  the  alarm  expressed 


the  winter  there.  General  Stuart,' 
colonelt  *'  ifl  a  man  of  mediocre  talenti ;  he  hai  for 
his  aide-de-camp  a  French  emigiant,  called  the 
Chevalier  de  Sadetp  a  man  of  talents,  and  an 
enemy  to  France,  who  hat  much  influence  over 
the  general.*"  ^Tbe  Knglinh  aimy  in  GgypC*' 
aays  Colooel  Sebaaiiani«  toward*  the  dote  of^hii 
report,  ^  oonuata  of  4430  men.  They  wholly  and 
ezcluRvelyoccupyAlexandria  and  the  neighbour^ 
iog  Ibrts,  and  the  Turka  who  formed  the  ffarriaon 
of  aome  of  these  ibrta  have  been  removed.  The 
Pacha  of  Cairo  fnmiahea  to  the  Cogliah  army, 
com,  rice,  wood,  and  (iroviaioiw,  without  any  pay- 
ment. The  consumption  is  treble  what  it  shoold 
be:  they  commit  great  waste.  A  great  mis- 
underManding  reinis hetween  General  stoart  and 
the  Pacha.  The  Turkish  army  amounts  to  about 
16,000  men.  The  Pacha  of  Aleiandria  is,  as  one 
may  aav,  a  prisoner  with  the  English.  The  Tuik- 
ieh  soldiers  are  without  disci|Hine,  and  their  of- 
fioers  are  destitute  of  the  first  principles  of  the  mili- 
tary an.  Six  thousand  French  would  at  present  be 
enough  to  conquer  Egypt."  **  D'jenar's  army  at 
present  consists  of  from  13,000  to  14,000  men,  of 
which  9000  are  employed  in  the  siege  of  Jaffik 
The  weakest  part  of  the  fort  of  Acre  is  towards 
the  sea,  and  particulaily  the  point  which  defends 
the  entrance  lo  the  port  The  English  wished  lo 
interlere  as  mediators  between  the  Emir  and 
D'jessar,  but  the  latter  refused  their  mediattoo." 
On  announcing  lothe  Captain  Bey,  commander  of 
the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Porta  at  Alenndria,  that 
the  agents  of  French  oommeree  would  ^assemble 
in  E^pl:  **This  communication,"  aays  Colonel 
SebMtiani,  **  gave  them  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
they  did  not  conceal  that  they  aaw  with  grief  the 
Slav  of  the  English  in  their  eountiy.  I^jesnr  too 
aiM^,  that  be  should  himself  be  the  French  com- 
nusaary  at  Acse,  and  should  take  care  that  their 
countrymen  were  well  received ;  he  desired  that 
the  Ooomiasaiy  sent  by  the  first  consul  should 
reside  at  Seide.  as  that  was  the  most  coomiercial 
paK  of  his  dominions."  Soch  are  the  materials  that 
form  the  memorable  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani — 
mMBorable  as  one  of  the  ostensible  causes  of  that 
war  by  which  Europe  was  soon  again  lo  be  deso- 


by  Lord  Whitworth.  After  repeating  what 
he  had  said  in  a  former  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  Sebastiani's  mission,  which  he 
asserted  to  be  strictly  commercial,  he  ex- 
patiated at  great  length  on  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  the  first  consul  to  maintain  inviola- 
ble the  peace  which  had  been  so  lately  con- 
eluded  ;  adding,  that  were  not  this  desire 
of  peace  in  the  first  consul  an  effect  of  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  imperiously  dictated  to 
him  bv  the  state  of  his  finances ;  and  con- 
eluded  by  desiring  to  know  what  was  the 
nature  and  degree  of  satisfaction  which  hie 
majesty  would  require !  On  this  Lord 
Whitworth  replied,  that  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  say  by  what  means  those  apprehen- 
sions, which  the  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
vernment had  raised  in  England,  were  to 
be  allayed  ;  but  he  could  assure  him,  that, 
in  the  discussion  of  them,  the  British  go- 
vernment would  be  animated  solely  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  since  on  that  depended 
thepeace  and  happiness  of  Europe. 

Tne  negotiations  had  now  assumed  a 
most  portentous  aspect,  when  the  chief  con- 
sul, departing  from  the  usual  course  of  diplo- 
matic communication,  requested  a  confer- 
ence with  the  British  minister,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which,  as  reported  by  the  latter^ 
claim,  from  their  importance  and  singulari- 
ty, to  be  given  entire  in  the  annals  of  the 
times. 

Despatch  fiom  Lord  Wkitwortk  taLordHawku- 
fmry,  dated  Paris,  Feb.  21st,  180a 

**  My  despatch,  in  which  I  gave  your  lordship 
an  account  of  my  conference  with  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, was  scarcely  gone,  when  I  received  a  note 
from  him,  informing  me  that  the  first  consul  wisn- 
ed  to  convene  with  me,  and  desired  that  I  would 
come  to  him  at  the  Tuileries,  at  nine  o'clock.  He 
received  me  in  his  cabinet  with  tolerable  cordial- 
ity, and  ailer  talking  on  different  subjects  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  desired  me  to  sit  down,  as  he 
himself  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  He  be- 
gan the  convermtion  with  saying,  that  he  felt  it 
necessary,  after  what  had  passed  between  me  and 
M.  Tall^rand,  that  he  should,  in  the  most  clear 
and  authentic  manner,  make  known  his  senti- 
ments to  me,  in  order  to  their  being  communicated 
to  hie  majesty ;  and  he  conceived  this  would  be 
more  eflectuallv  done  by  himself  than  through 
any  medium  whatever.  He  said,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  infinite  disappointment  to  him,  that  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  instead  of  being  followed  by 
conciliation  and  friendship,  the  natural  effecu  or 
peace,  had  been  productive  only  of  continual  and 
mcreasing  jealousy  and  distrust;  and  that  this 
imstrust  was  now  avowed  in  such  a  manner  as 
must  bring  the  point  to  an  issue. 

*'  He  now  enumerated  the  several  provocations 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  Eng- 
land. He  placed  in  the  first  line  our  not  evacuat- 
ing Malm  and  Alexandria,  as  we  were  bound  to 
do  by  treaty.  In  this  he  said  that  no  considera- 
tion on  earUi  shoold  make  him  acquiesce ;  and  of 
the  two,  he  had  rather  see  us  in  possession  of  the 
Fauxboorg  St.  Antoine  than  Malta.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  abuse  thrown  out  against  him  in  the 
English  public  prints ;  but  this  he  said  he  did  not      , 
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■o  roach  regard,  u  that  which  appeared  in  the 
French  papers  published  in  Lonaon.  This  he 
considered  as  much  more  mischievous,  since  it 
was  meant  to  excite  the  people  of  France  against 
him  and  his  government  He  complained  of  the 
protection  given  to  Geoives,  and  others  of  his  de- 
scription, w  ho,  insteaii  of  being  sent  to  Caaada,  as 
had  been  repeatedly  promised,  were  pemutted  to 
remain  in  England  handsomely  pensioned,  and 
were  constantly  committing  all  sorts  of  crimes  on 
the  coasts  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  interior. 
In  oonfirmation  of  this,  he  told  me  that  two  men 
had,  vrathin  these  few  days,  bean  appeeheoded  i& 
Norroaixly,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  Faiiii 
who  were  hired  assassins,  and  einployecl  by  the 
ffishop  of  Arras,  hv  the  Baron  de  Rolle,  by  Geor- 
i;es,and  by  Dutfaeu,  as  would  be  fully  proved  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  made  known  to  all  the  world. 

''He  acknowledged  Ihat  the  irritation  he  felt 
BC(ain8t  England  increased  daak,  because  every 
wind  (I  make  use  as  much  as  I  can  of  his  own 
ideas  and  expressions)  brought  nothing  but  enmity 
and  hatred  against  liim. 

**  Re  now  referred  back  to  Effypt,  and  told  me, 
that  if  he  had  felt  the  smallest  mclinaikm  id  lake 
posBpssion  of  it  by  force,  he  might  have  done  it  a 
month  ago,  by  sending  twenty-five  thousand  men 
to  Aboukir,  who  would  have  possessed  themselves 
of  the  whole  country,  in  defiance  of  the  four  thou- 
Muid  Btitish  in  Alexandria.  That  instead  of  that 
gwrison  beinga  msanaof  piotectingE^ypl,  it  was 
only  furnishing  him  with  a  pretext  lor  mvadingit 
7%t4i  he  Aouldnal  do,  toAoteter  might  be  hii  duire 
to  have  a  oia  coUmy,  becauae  he  did  wA  think  it 
worth  the  riek  of  a  war,  in  which  he  migkU  perhapt, 
be  oonridered  as  the  aggreeeor,  and  oy  which  he 
ekmdd  km  more  than  &  thmdd  gam,  tmoe,  noner 
or  later,  Eg^  would  hekng  to  France,  either  hy 
the  faOih^  in  pieoee  of  the  Turkieh  empire,  or  oy 
wme  arrangement  wtM  cAe  porie, 

-  As  a  proof  of  his  desire  lo  maintain  peaee,  he 
wished  to  know  what  he  had  to  gain  by  going  to 
war  with  EUigland.  A  descent  was  the  only 
means  of  o&nce  he  had,  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  attempt,  by  patting  himself  at  the  heed 
of  the  expedition.  But  how  could  it  be  supposed, 
that  aAer  having  gained  the  heighl  on  which  he 
stood,  he  would  riw  his  life  and  repatatran  in  aoch 
a  hazardous  attempt,  unless  Ibroed  lo  it  by  necee- 
aity,  when  the  chances  were  that  he  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  expeditiaa  would  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  first  conul  talked  much 
on  the  sub|eet,  but  never  afiected  to  diminiah  the 
danget  He  acknowledged  that  there  werejme 
hundred  chances  to  one  againat  him  s  but  still  he 
was  determined  to  attempt  it»  if  war  should  be 
the  consequence  of  the  present  discussion;  and 
that  such  was  the  disposition  of  the  toDopa,  that 
army  after  amy  would  be  found  ibr  the  eipeditkm. 

**  He  then  expatiated  much  en  the  natuinal  ibroe 
of  the  two  countries.  France*  with  an  army  of 
lour  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  (Ibr  to 
(his  amount  he  said  it  was  to  be  inuiediately  com* 
Ikleted),  all  ready  for  the  most  desperate  enter* 
prises ;  and  England,  with  a  fleet,  which  made 
her  mistress  of  the  sees,  and  which  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  able  to  equal  in  lees  than  ten 
years.  Two  such  countries,  by  a  proper  under- 
standing^,  might  govern  the  world,  but  by  their 
strife  roicht  overturn  it  He  said,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  enmity  of  the  British  govemmeut,  on 
every  occasion  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  that  he  would  not  have 
done  to  prove  his  desire  to  conciliate ;  porticipa- 
lion  in  indemnities  as  well  as  iiifiuence  un  the  con- 
tinent ;  treaties  of  commerce;  in  short,  any  thing 
that  could  have  given  satisfaction,  and  have  tesu- 


n. 


fied  his  IKendship.  Nothmg,  however,  had  htm 
able  to  conquer  the  hatred  of  the  Brilirii  govcfD- 
ment,  and  therefore  it  was  now  come  f»  the  psisi 
whether  we  should  have  peace  or  war.  To  pie> 
serve  peace,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  muat  be  falB* 
led ;  ttie  abtise  in  the  public  prints,  if  not  totally 
snpprosaod,  at  least  kept  within  bounds,  and  co» 
fined  to  the  English  papers ;  and  the  proaeelieiiss 
given  to  hia  biltereat  eBemea,  allwding  t» 


feorses,  and  persons  of  that  daaeripiioii,  must  bt 
withdrawn.  If  war  was  chosen,  it  wae  only  ne* 
cessary  to  say  so,  and  to  refuse  to  fuIiU  the  treaty. 
He  now  made  the  lour  of  Europe  to  pnrve  to  me, 
that,  ib  its  present  state,  there  wea  no  pcmer  wiik 
which  we  oould  coalesce  for  die  puipoae  of  mak- 
ing war  against  France ;  consequently,  it  was  our 
interest  to  gain  time,  and  if  we  had  any  point  to 
gain,  renew  the  war  when  circnnatances  wers 
more  Avomabler  He  said  it  was  not  doing  hia 
justice  to  suppose,  that  he  conceived  himself 
above  the  o^nion  of  his  ooontiy  oref  Eovope.  He 
would  not  nsk  uniting  Europe  against  him  byaay 
violent  act  of  aggression ;  neith^  was  he  so  pow- 
erful in  France  as  to  persuade  the  nation  to  go  ts 
war,  unleoB  on  good  grounda.  -  He  eaid,  that  he 
had  not  chastised  the  Algeiinesk  froaa  hia  nnwin- 
ingness  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  other  poweia,  bet 
he  hoped  that  Elngland,  Russia,  and  Fmnce,  wooM 
one  day  feel  that  it  was  their  interest  to  destroy 
such  a  nest  of  thieves,  and  force  thara  to  live 
rather  by  ealtivating  their  huid  than  by  plonder. 

'^  In  the  little  that  I  said  to  hin,  for  be  gave  me 
in  the  course  of  two  lionnr-biit  very  lew  opportO' 
nitiea  of  saying  a  word,  I  confined  rayrelf  stviedy 
to  the  tenor  of  yoer  lordship's  instrwcfiooa.  I 
ur^wd  them  in  the  samemanaer  as  I  had  done  to  If. 
de  Talleyrand;  and  dwelt  as  strongly  aa  I  could  ea 
the  sensatkm  which  the  puUioatnn  of  Sebestiam^ 
report  had  oreeted  in  England,  where  the  views 


of  Frsnce  towaids  Egypt  miflt  alvme  « 
the  utmost  vigilenee  ana  jeakMisy.  The  firat  oosft- 
sul,  in  reply,  uiged,  that  what  ought  to  coovinos 
us  of  his  desire  of  peace,  waa,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  little  he  had  to  gain  I7  renewing  the  war  and 
on  the  other,  the  foctlity  with  wMeh  he  might 
'  of  Egypt  wHh  the  verysiups 
re  new  going  fioaaihe  Me> 
Dean  to  St  Dc 


have  taken  1 

and-  troops  which  were  new  going  \ 
ditorranean  to  St  Domingo;  om  that  with  iht 
vobatien  of  all  Curopev  and  more  periicahidy 
the  Tarks,  who  had  repeatedly  famted  himts 
join  with  them,fiN'tbe)mrpaseof  foroing  as  is 
eeaonate  their  lawitoiy. 

,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  folk>w  the  amraeBts  of  the 
fintconaol  in  deinl;  diis  woidd  lie  impossible 
fion  the  vast  variety  of  natter  which  he  took  a^^ 
caaioa  to  introduce.  His'piiipaae  was  evidently^ 
toeonvinee  tBe,tfaet  on  Afalifc most  depend  peaes 
or  war,  and  at  ih&same  time  to  hnptess  vpcn  nw 
mind  a  strong  idea  of  the  meana  he  piwioisad  of 
annoving  na  athome  and  afaeoad.  < 

"  Wiifa  regardto&e  mistnistand  jeakiOBy  whidi 
he  said  constantly  pitowiiled,  vnee  ^m  ttodasiaa 
of  the  treaty  of  AmisBSt  I  ofaaarved,  thai  oftw  a 
war  od'such  long  dawtioajeololl  ef  toncoar,  and 
coined  on  an  a  mamiarof  wfaieh  hisiotv  has  noex- 
aoiple,  it  was  but  natural  that  a  conoidarable  d» 
nee  of  agitation  shonid  prevail ;  hot  this,  like 
Uie  swell  td^ibr  m  stonn,  would  ipradoally  snbsidek 
if  not  kept  upby  the  policy  of  erther  paite ;  disil 
would  not  pretend  to  pronoonoe  which  bad  beso 
the  aggressor  in  the  paper  war  of  which  he  oms- 
plained.and  which  was  still  kept  op^  though  with 
this  diflerance,  that  in  Poland  it  was  indepen- 
dent of  govemflMnt.  and  in  France  its  verv  set 
and  deed.  To  this  I  added,  that  it  most  be  sdsvi- 
ted,  tliat  we  had  such  motives  of  mistrast  sgratnft 
France  as  could  not  be  alleged  against  us,  sad  I 
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WW  gomg  toiMtance  tli«aoee«ion  of  tenitoiy  and 
influeiica  guiied  by  France  since  the  ureety, 
when  be  inienupted  ise  by  raying,  I  suppose  you 
mean  Piedmant  and  Switzerland ;  *' ce  ton  des  ba- 
gatdUsf**  and  it  most  have  been  foreseen  while 
ihe  nefotiation  was  pending ;  "  Vout  n*aoe9piuh 


droit  amparler  a  cHU  Asvre."t  I  then  alle^,  as 
•  cause  of  mtstrust  and  jealousy,  the  imposstbility 
of  obtainiog  justice,  or  any  hind  of  redress,  for  any 


of  his  m^iesty's  sulgects.    He  asked  me  in  what 
t,aiMlI 

one 
^       eiyFi 
tion  had  been  so^  witmn  one  month  after  that  pe- 


told  him,  that  since  the  sieniiig  of 

treaty,  not  one  British  claimant  had  been  sa^ 

tiafied,  aUhoagh  ereiy  Frenchmaa  otikmi  descrip- 


liod  i  and  that  since  I  had  been  here,  and  I  could 
say  aa  much  of  my  predecessors,  not  one  satisfac- 
tory answer  had  oeen  obtained  lo  the  mnumera- 
Ua  repreaentaiioos  which  we  had  been  under  the 
neceaaity  of  nakiD|;  in  iavour  of  British  aobjecli 
and  property  demmed  in  the  several  ports  of 
France  and  alsawhere,  without  even  a  shadow  of 
justice ;  such  an  order  of  things,  I  said,  was  not 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  but,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  must  create  mistrust  This,  hesaid,  nrait  be 
attolboted^o  the  natusal  diificolties  attending  such 
suiia,  when  both  parties  thought  themralves  right ; 
but  Jhe  denied  that  such  delays  could  proceed 
tnm  disinclination  to  do  what  was  just  and  right 
**  With  regard  to  the  penaions  which  were 
gnmted  to  French  or  Swiss  individuals,  I  observ- 
edh  that  they  were  given  aa  a  reward  for  past  ser- 
vicea  during  the  war,  and  most  certainly  not  for 
the  present  ones,  and  still  less  for  such  as  he  had 
insinuated,  of  a  nature  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  every  individual  in  Engiaoud,  and  to  the  univer- 
sally ammowledged  loyal^  and  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  sovemment  Tnst  as  for  any  participation 
of  indemnitiee,  or  other  accessions  which  hia  ma- 
jeaty  might  have  obtained,  I  could  take  upon  my- 
self to  assure  him.  that  his  mi^esty'B  ambition  led 
him  father  to  preserve  than  acquire.  And  that 
with  regard  to  the  most  propitipuB  moment  of  re- 
newing noalilitieSk  his  nugesty,  whose  sincere  de- 
sire it  was  to  continue  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his 
subiectB,  would  always  consider  such  a  measure 
as  ttfte  greatest  calamity ;  but,  that  if  his  majesty 
was  80  desirous  of  peace,  it  must  not  be  imputed 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  allies ;  and  the  less 
fo.  BB  those  means  which  it  mig^t  be  necessary  to 
afibrd .  anch  allies,  for  perhaps  inadequate  ser- 
▼icea,  would  all  be  concentrated  in  Eogland,  and 
give  a  proportionate  increase  of  energy  to  our  own 


«*  At^this  part  of  the  oonvemtion  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  told  me  thai  he  should  give  ordeis 
to  General  Andreossi  to  entor  on  the  discussion 
ef  this  business  with  your  lordship ;  but  he  wish- 
ed that  I  should  at  the  same  time  be  ac(|uainted 
with  his  motives,  and  convinced  of  hb  sincerity, 
rather  from  himself  than  from  his  miniaton.  He 
dien,  eAer  a  conversation  of  two  hooia,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  which  he  talked  incesaantly,  con- 
veieed  for  a  few  moments  on  indiilerent  sulgects 
in  apparent  gocxl  humour,  and  retired. 

'^  Bneh  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  dw  pur- 
part of  due  conference. 

« It  must  however  be  observed,  that  he  did  not, 
sa  M.  Talleyrand  had  done,  afli>ct  to  attribute 
Colonel  Serasliani's  mission  to  commercial  mo- 
threa  only,  but  as  one  rendered  necessary,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  by  the  infraction  by  us  of 
the  trea^  of  Amiens, 

**1  have  thelumour  to  be,  Ac 

-WHITWORTH." 


*  "Mere  trifles.'* 

t  "  You  haye  no  right  to  speak  of  it  now." 


Tlfe  British  minister,  in  his  instmctions 
to  Lord  Whitworth  on  the  subiect  of  this 
conference,  recapitulated  all  the  reasons 
which  precluded  the  evacaation  of  Malta, 
in  pursuance  of  the  stipnlations  of  the 
peace  of  Amieim.-^*'  With  regard  to  that 
article  of  the  treaty  which  relates  to  Mal- 
ta," says  Lord  Hawkesbniy,  **  the  stipu- 
lations contained  in  it  (owinr  to  circum- 
stances whic^  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  majesty  to  control)  hare  not  been  found 
capable  of  exeenticn.  The  refusal  of  Rn^ 
sia  to  accede  to  the  arrangement,  except  on 
the  condition  that  the  Maltese  langue 
should  be  abolished  ;-«--tlie  silence  of  the 
court  of  Berlin,  with  respect  to  the  inTita- 
tion  that  has  been  made  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  treaty,  to  become  a  guaran- 
teeinpr  power; — ^the  abolition  of  the  Spanish 
priones,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  to  vi^ich 
the  Kinff  of  Spain  is  a  party ;  the  declara- 
tion of  tne  Portuguese  goremment  of  their 
intention  to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the 
Portuguese  pnory,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  langMy  unless  the  property  of  the 
Spanish  priories  is  restored  to  them ;  the 
non-election  of  a  grand-master :  these  cir- 
cumstances, without  any  other  special 
cause,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  haye 
warranted  his  majesty  in  suspending  the 
evacnatioQ  of  the  island,  until  some  new 
arrangement  could  be  adjusted  for  its  secu- 
rity and  independence:  But  when  it  is 
Considered  how  greatly  the  dominion,  pow- 
er, and  influence  of  France  have  of  late  beeik 
extended,  his  majesty  must  feel  that  he 
has  an  incontestible  right,  conformably  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  negotiated  and  concluded,  to  demand 
additiond  securities,  in  any  new  arrange- 
ment which  it  might  be  necessary  to  make 
with  a  view  of  effecting  the  real  objects  of 
that  treaty.  And  these  considerations,  suf- 
ficient as  they  mi^ht  be  in  themselves, 
haye  received  additional  force  from  the 
yiews  which  France  has  recently  and  un- 
resenredly  manifested." 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  pursuuice  of  these 
instructions,  made  a  communication  to  M« 
Talleyrand  on  the  subject,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  on  which  occasion  he  recapitulated 
the  ar^ments  contained  in  his  instructions, 
dwelhng  particularly  on  the  open  avowal 
of  the  mat  consul's  yiews  on  Egypt ;  and 
concluding  with  the  resolution  or  nis  ma- 
jesty not  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Mal- 
ta, until  some  security  should  be  giyen, 
that,  by  so  doing,  his  majesty  should  not 
expose  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  Thia 
communication  was  received  with  much 
patience  by  the  French  minister,  who  en- 
deaToured  to  conyince  Lord  Whitworth 
that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  Bri- 
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iish  g^overnment,  and  inquired  very  points 
edly  what  aeearity  woaldf  be  reauired,  that 
the  first  conaul  could  givet  To  which, 
Lord  Whitworth  replied,  that  must  be  the 
subject  of  the  negouation. 

At  this  period  of  the  correspondencey  a 
drcumstance  arose  which  gave  a  very  hos- 
tile turn  to  the  negotiations,  and  indicated 
their  unfavourable  result.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  a  message  from  his  Britannic  ma> 
Jesty,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was 
sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  another 
of  similar  import  to  the  lords : 

-G.  a 

'*  His  m^jetCy  thinks  it  neceMsr^  to  acquaint  the 
house  of  commons,  that  as  very  considerable  mili- 
tary preparations  ore  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  Holland,  he  has  judged  it  expedient 
to  adopt  additional  roeasuras  of  precaution  for  the 
security  of  his  dominions.  Though  the  prepara- 
tions'to  which  his  majesty  refers,  are  avowedly 
directed  to  colonial  service,  vet  as  discussions  of 
great  importance  are  now  subsisting  between  his 
majesty  and  the  French  government,  the  result  of 
which  roust  be  uncertain  at  present ;  his  migesty 
is  induced  to  make  this  communication  to  his 
laithful  commons,  in  the  full  persuasion,  that 
whilst  they  partake  of  his  nuyes^'s  earnest  and 
unavailing  solicitude  for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
he  may  rely  with  perfect  confidence  on  their  pub- 
lic spirit  ,and  liberality,  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require  ibr  supporting  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  the  essential  mterests  of  his  people.*' 

This  messaffe  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted to-  Lord  Whitworth,  who  was  in- 
structed to  assure  the  French  government 
of  his  majesty's  wish  for  the  preservation 
of  peace :  M.  Talleyrand  assured  his  lord- 
ship that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  alarm  that  was  felt  by  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  that  the  first  consul  was 
pacific ;  that  he  had  nq  thoughts  whatever 
of  attacking  his  majesty's  dominions,  un- 
less forced  to  do  so  by  a  commencement 
of  hostilities  on  his  part;  but  that  he 
should  always  consider  the  refusal  to  evc^ 
euate  Malta  as  such  a  eommeneement  of  Ao9- 
tiHties  t  and  that,  as  we  had  hitherto  hesi- 
tated to  do  so,  he  was  jnstified  in  adopting 
the  measures  which  might  eventually  be 
necessary* 

M.  Talleyrand,  after  an  interview  with 
the  first  consul,  in  which  he  acquainted 
him  with  the  message  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  had  a  further  conference  with 
Lord  Whitworth,  in  which  he  stated  to  his 
lordship,  that  thouffh  the  first  consul  had 
been  highly  irritated  at  the  unjust  suspicions 
which  his  majesty's  government  entertain- 
ed, yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
so  far  mastered  by  his  feelings  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  calamities  which  the  present 
discussion  might  entail  upon  humanity. 
M.  Talleyrand  concluded  by  presenting  his 
lordship  with  a  memorandum,  which  he 


had  that  morning  drawn  up  with  the  fiist 
consul,  giving  his  lordship  permission  to 
transmit  it  to  England,  if  he  thought  pR)> 
per.  This  Note  VirbaU  stated  in  eobstaace, 
that  if  his  Britannic  majesty  in  his  mm- 
sage  meant  to  speak  of  the  expedition  of 
Helvoetsluys,  an  the  world  knew  that  h 
was  destined  for  America ;  bat  that  in  cos- 
sequence  of  his  majesty's  message,  it  must 
be  countermanded  ;  that  if  the  armaments 
in  England  actually  took  place,  it  wouU 
be  natural  for  the  first  consul  to  maiek 
twenty  thousand  troops  to  Holland;  to 
form  an  encampment  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hanover ;  to  embark  additional  troops  for 
America ;  to  form  several  camps  at  Calais; 
to  continue  a  French  army  in  Switzerland; 
to  send  a  French  force  into  Italy  ;  and  as 
England  was  arming,  and  arming  with  so 
much  publicity,  to  put  the  armies  of  France 
on  the  war  establishment— «  step  so  im- 
portant as  could  not  fail  to  agitate  all  Eu- 
rope. 

The  result  of  all  these  movements,  con- 
tinued the  Note  Verhak^ '« will  be  to  irritate 
the  two  countries  still  more.  France  will 
have  been  compelled  to  take  all  these  pre- 
cautions in  consequence  of  the  English 
armaments,  and  nevertheless  every  means 
will  be  taken  to  excite  the  English  nation, 
by  the  assertion  that  France  meditates  aa 
invasion.  The  whole  British  popnlatioo 
will  be  obliged  to  put  themselves  under 
arms  for  their  defence,  and  their  export 
trade  will,  even  before  the  war,  be  in  a 
state  of  stagnation  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
French  arms.  The  experience  of  nations, 
and  the  course  of  events,  prove,  that  the 
distance  between  such  a  state  of  things 
and  actual  hostility  is  unfortunately  not 
remote.  As  to  the  difference,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  his  Britannic  majesty's 
message,  we  know  not  of  any  that  we 
have  with  England  ;  for  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  a  serious  intention  can  have  ex- 
isted in  England  of  evading  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  military  armament  Europe 
well  knows  that  it  is  possible  to  attempt 
the  dismemberment  of  France,  hut  not  to 
intimidate  her." 

Two  days  afVer  this  conference  with 
Talleyrand,  the  British  minister  nad  that 
interview  with  the  first  consul,  whidi  has 
been  so  differently  represented,  and  with 
such  improbable  exaggerations ;  the  fol- 
lowing relation  of  it  is  from  Lord  Whit- 
worth himself: — 

Despatch  from  Lord  WkUworA  to  Ijord  Huekn- 
6wy,  dated  Pkiris,  March  14th,  1803. 

**  The  messenger,  Mason,  went  on  Satmdqr 
with  my  despatches  of  that  date,  and  until  yeiier 
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dmy  (Sunday)  f  ww  no  one  likely  to  give  me  fur- 
ther information  such  as  I  could  depend  on.  af  to 
tlie  effect  which  his  mtOeflty't  message  had  pro- 
duced on  thf>  first  consul.  At  the  court  which 
was  held  at  the  Tuileries  on  that  day,  he  accosted 
me  evidently  under  very  oonaidenble  agitation. 
He  began  by  asking  me  if  I  had  any  news  from 
England.  1  told  him  that  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  England  two  days  ago.  He  immediately  said, 
**  And  so  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war." — "No,** 
I  replied,  '*  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  peace."—'*  We  have,'*  said  he,  **  already  waged 
'war  these  fifteen  years."  As  he  seemed  to  wait 
fyr  an  answer,  I  observed  only,  ''That  is  already 
too  long.** — **  But," said  he,  "you  wish  to  carry  it 
oti  ibr  mleen  yean  more,  and  you  force  me  to  do  iL" 
I  told  him  that  was  very  far  from  his  majesty's  in- 
tention. He  then  proceeded  to  Count  MarkoflT 
and  the  Chevalier  Azara,  who  were  standing  to- 

S'ther  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  and  said  to 
em,  "The  English  wbh  ibr  war;  but  if  they  be 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last  lo 
aheath  it.  They  have  no  regard  for  treaties.  We 
must  henceforth  cover  them  with  sname."  He 
then  went  his  round.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  came 
back,  and  resumed  the  conversation,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  by  something  personally  civil  to  me. 
He  began  again,  **  For  what  reason  are  those  ar- 


I  ?  Against  whom  are  those  measures  of 
precaution  ?  I  have  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line 
in  the  ports  of  France ;  but  if  you  will  arm,  I  shall 
arm  likewise ;  if  you  will  go  to  war,  I  shall  go  to 
war  alsa  You  may  perhaps  be  able  to  destroy 
France,  but  never  to  mtimidate  her."—"  We  do 
not  desire,"  said  I, "  either  the  one  or  the  other: 
we  wish  to  live  in  good  understanding  with  her." 
— "  It  is  requisite  then  to  pay  regard  to  treaties,"  re- 
plied he :  '*  wo  to  those  who  pay  no  regard  to 
treaties :  they  will  be  responsible  for  it  to  all  Eu- 
rope." He  was  too  much  agitated  to  make  it  ad- 
visable for  roe  to  prolong  the  conversation.  I 
therefore  made  no  answer,  and  he  returned  to  his 
apartment  repeating  the  last  phrase.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  all  this  passed  loud  enough  to  be 
orerfaeard  by  two  hundred  people  that  were  pre- 
•ant ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  was  not  a 
single  person  who  did  not  feel  the  extreme  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  and  the  total  want  of 
dignity  as  well  as  of  decency  on  tliis  occasion. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  "  WHITWORTH." 

This  intemperate  departure  from  the  es- 
tablished usa^s  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
was  very  far  from  promoting  conciliation. 
The  first  time  that  Lord  Wbitworth  saw 
M.  Talleyrand,  his  excellency  related  to 
that  minister  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  first  consul,  intimating,  that  unless 
he  could  have  from  him  an  assurance 
of  not  being  exposed  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  disagreeable  circumstances,  he 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  discon- 
tinuing his  visits  to  the  Tuileries.  M. 
Talleyrand  assured  his  excellency,  that  it 
was  very  far  from  the  first  consurs  inten- 
tion to  distress  him ;  but  he  had  felt  him- 
self personally  insulted  by  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  English  go- 
Tvrnment,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  excul- 
pating himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  diflferent  powers  of  Europe. 


AAer  this  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the 
first  consul,  M.  Tallejrand  assured  his 
lordship  that  nothing  similar  would  in  fu- 
ture occur. 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  taking 
place  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  nejro- 
tiations  on  the  same  subject  were  earned 
on  between  the  French  minister  Andr»^ 
ossi  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  London. 
Two  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  king's 
message.  General  Andreossi  presentea  a 
note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  requirinff  some 
explanation  respecting  the  protractea  occu- 
pation of  Malta  by  the  English  troops,  and 
pressing  particularly  the  article  of  the 
treaty  which  provided  for  the  evacuation 
within  three  months.  In  answer  to  this 
note,  the  British  minister  justified  the 
delay  on  the  ground  of  the  aggressions  of 
France,  and  the  increase  of  power  and  in- 
fluence obtained  by  her  since  the  executioii 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  having,  in  the  existing  order  of 
things,  a  sufiScient  guarantee  for  the  future 
independence  of  that  island. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  General  Andre- 
ossi delivered  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  an  offi* 
cial  note,  in  answer  to  the  preceding  reply 
o(  the  British  minister,  in  which  he  says ; 
**  His  majesty  believes  that  his  kingdom  is 
menaced  bv  preparations  made  in  toe  ports 
of  Holland  and  France.  He  has  been  de< 
ceived  ;  the  first  consul  has  made  no  prepa- 
tions.  There  were  at  the  time  of  the  me»* 
sage  but  two  frigates  in  the  roads  of  Hol- 
land, and  but  three  corvettes  in  the  roads 
of  Dunkirk."  In  this  note,  the  French 
minister  complains  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  British  court  in  appealing  to  arms 
without  previously  demanding  explan»* 
tion ;  and  asserts  Uiat  there  were  no  dis- 
cussions pending ;  that  the  power  of  France 
had  not  increased  since  the  peace ;  that  the 
firet  consul  considered  it  his  glory  to  have 
been  taken  in  an  unprovided  state  for  war ; 
and  adds  that,  since  the  message,  he  has 
given  no  ordere,  he  has  made  no  disposi- 
tions, no  preparations,  and  that  he  will 
continue  in  this  system  of  honest  frank- 
ness, until  his  Britannic  majesty  has  re- 
flected fully  on  the  part  he  proposes  to 
take.  After  adverting  again  to  the  calum- 
nies in  the  English  newspapere,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  continued  residence  of 
Georges  and  his  associates  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  he  mentions  the  report  of  Colonel  Se- 
bastiani,  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
disquietude  to  the  British  government,  and 
accounts  for  the  publication  of  that  report, 
by  observing,  that  <^  a  colonel  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  army*  had  published  a  work  in  Eng- 
land, filled  with  the  most  atrocious  and 
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diBgnsting  calumnies  against  the  French 
army  and  its  general.*'  '*  The  lies  it  eon- 
tains,"  says  General  Andreossi,  **faave 
been  contradicted  by  the  reception  which 
Colonel  Sebastiani  eiqierienoed.  The  pnb- 
lieity  of  his  report  was  at  onoe  a  refutation 
and  a  reparation  which  the  French  army 
had  a  riffht  to  expect  On  his  arrival  in 
Egypt^  Siis  officer,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, found  the  Enelish  «rmy  there,  al- 
though they  should  have  CTacuated  it,  and 
the  Turks  prodigiousljr  alanned  at  the  con- 
tinuance or  the  English  army,  and  at  its 
nations  with  the  natives,  in  rebellion  and 
open  revolt  against  the  sublime  porte. 
There  remains,  therefore,*'  says  he,  in  con- 
dnsion,  *^  but  one  object  worthy  of  fixing 
the  attention  of  both  nations— the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  as  far  as  respects 
Malta.  His  majesty  has  engaged  to  re- 
store it  to  the  order,  and  to  tmst  it  to  the 
Neapolitan  army,  till  the  order  should  be 
in  a  condition  to  groard  it.  His  majesty 
will  reject  all  sophistry,  eveij  distinction, 
every  mental  reservation  which  might  be 
offered  to  him,  to  put  in  doubt  the  force 
and  validity  of  his  engagement.  His  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  equity,  his  conscience,  in 
this  respect,  are  (^arantees  for  the  French 
republic.  Were  it  otherwise,  what  means 
in  future  would  the  two  nations  have  for 
coming  to  an  understanding  t  Would  it 
not  be  all  chaos  t  This  would  indeed  be 
adding  another  calamity  to  those  which 
have  menaced  social  order.  The  undei^ 
signed  is  directed  to  declare,  in  short,  that 
the  first  consul  will  not  take  up  the  defi- 
ance of  war  by  England  to  France ;  and 
that  as  to  Malta,  he  sees  no  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, the  treaty  having  provided  for 
evsry  thing  and  settled  every  thing." 

Lord  Hawkesbury  in  reply  states,  that 
his  majesty  has  directed  his  ambassador  at 
Paris  to  ascertain  distinctly  from  the  French 
government,  whether  they  are  determined 
to  persevere  in  withholding  all  satisfaction 
and  explanation  on  the  points  of  which  his 
majesty  has  complained :  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Lord 
Whitworth,  instructing  his  lordship  to  de- 
mand such  satisfaction  and  explanation ; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the 
French  grovemment  contiaued  to  evade  all 
discussion  on  the  points  in  question,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  a  categorical  demand 
that  Malta  should  be  immediately  evacuat- 
ed«  his  lordship  was  in  that  case  to  declare 
the  impossibility  of  the  relations  of  amity 
continuing  to  subsist  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  necessity  he  would  be 
under  of  leaving  Paris  within  a  certain 
time. 

These  instructions  Lord  Whitworth  im- 
mediately endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect, 


and  on  the  7th  of  April  he  had  an  intei- 
view  with  the  French  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  to  whom  he  gave  a  note  contaiaing 
the  substance  of  the  demands  he  was  i»> 
structed  to  make  upon  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  which  M.  Talleyrand  promised 
to  lay  before  the  first  consul.  In  a  confer- 
ence  with  Lord  Whitworth  on  the  fqUow- 
ing  day,  M.  Talleyrand  informed  bim,  thst 
though  the  first  consul  insisted,  and  would 
always  insist  on  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty,  yet  he  would  not  object  to  any 
mode  by  which  the  independence  of  Malta 
might  be  secured  to  the  satisfacticHi  of  his 
Britannic  majesty;  and  that  the  French 
government  had  no  objection  to  conclude  a 
convention  with  respect  to  any  grievances 
or  matters,  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

Lord  Whitworth,  having  commnnicated 
this  proposition  to  his  government,  was 
shortly  afterwards  instructed  to  consent  to 
sn  arrangement,  b^  which  the  island  of 
Malta  should  remain  in  the  possession  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  for  a  limited  number 
of  years,  and  to  waive  his  demand  for  a  per- 
petual occupation,  provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  yeara  was  not  less  than  ten ;  thai  in 
that  case  the  island  of  Malta  should  be 
given  up  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  expiia- 
tion  of  that  period,  and  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  an  independent  state ;  and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  intimated,  that  his 
majesty  would  be  ready  to  concur  in  aoy 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the 
order  of  St  John  in  some  other  part  of 
Europe. 

The  British  ambassador,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  prevail  upon  the  French  go- 
vernment to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  keep 
ing  Malta  in  perpetuity,  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  promised 
to  fake  the  last  projet  to  the  firet  consul  at 
St.  Cloud ;  and  he  added,  that  he  was  not 
without  hope  that  he  might  be  authorized 
to  propose  to  the  ambasmor,  the  occupa- 
tion or  the  fortresses  for  a  term  of  years, 
provided-  the  British  government  would 
acknowledge  the  new  governments  in  Italy. 

Several  days  now  intervened,  without 
any  communications  from  the  French  go- 
vernment, on  which.  Lord  Whitworth  wrote 
home  for  further  instructions,  and  request- 
ed to  be  furnished  with  the  terms  on  which 
his  majesty's  ministere  would  be  willing  to 
conclude  a  convention,  that  he  might  pro- 
pose them  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum ;  be 
also  suggested  a  wish,  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  allowed  for  deliberation, 
he  might  be  authorized,  not  only  to  declare 
that  he  was  to  leave  Paris,  but  actually  so 
to  do,  unless,  in  the  intermediate  time,  the 
French  government  should  accede  to  his 
demands.    The  answer  to  this  letter,  in 
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formed  bis  lordship,  that  it  was  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure  that  he  should  communicate 
officially  to  the  French  government,  that  he 
had  gone  in  point  of  concession  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  instractions,  and  that  if  any 
arrangement  founded  upon  the  propositions 
submitted  to  the  French  government,  could 
not  be  concluded  without  further  delay,  he 
should  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  his  personal 
convenience  would  admit  of  it,  and  in  no 
case  remain  there  more  than  seven  days 
after  the  date  of  that  despatch. 

The  British  minister,  having  received 
his  majesty's  commands  to  leave  Paris,  in 
case  he  should  find  himself  unable  to  con- 
elude  the  negotiations  on  the  terms  speci- 
fied, assiduously  endeavoured  to  bring  these 
protracted  discussions  to  an  amicable  issue, 
but  without  effect.  M.  Talleyrand  assur- 
ed him  that  the  first  consul  would  never 
consent  to  his  Britannic  majesty  retaining 
Malta,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  term, 
although  of  the  two  He  would  prefer  the 
former  tenure,  as  the  less  repugnant  to  bis 
feelioffs. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Whit- 
worth  found  it  necessary  to  demand  his 
passports ;  but  at  the  moment  when  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  them,  a  note  was  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  the  French  minister, 
containing  the  answer  which  the  first  con- 
sul had  directed  him  to  make  to  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  demands.  This  answer  pur- 
ported, that  the  first  consul  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  evacuation  of  Holland ;  as  to 
the  island  of  Lampedosa,  it  did  not  belong 
to  him  either  to  accede  to  or  to  oppose  the 
cession  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  as  it  did  not 
appertain  to  France.  With  respect  to  Mal- 
ta, as  the  demand  would  change  a  formal 
disposition  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he  could 
not  consent  to  it,  without  a  previous  com- 
munication with  Spain  and  Holland  ;  and 
that  as  the  stipulation  relative  to  Malta  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  contracting  parties  were 
bound  to  act  in  concert  with  those  guaran- 
teeing powers,  before  they  made  any  change 
in  the  articles.  The  first  consul  added, 
that  he  should  not  refuse  his  consent,  but 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  propose  it, 
since  it  was  not  he  that  urged  any  change 
in  the  stipulations. 

This  explanation.  Lord  Whitworth 
thought  so  unsatisfactonr,  that  he  again 
made  a  forma)  demand  of  his  passports,  to 
enable  him  to  return  to  England.  His 
lordship's  departure  was  however  delayed 
by  a  note  from  M.  Talleyrand,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  as  the  French  minister  had 
a  communication  of  the  greatest  importance 
;o  make,  Lord  Whitworth  roust  not  expect 
that  evening  the  passports  which  he  haa  de- 
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manded.  In  consequence  of  this  commu- 
nication, his  lordship  was  prevailed  upon 
to  postpone,  for  a  few  days,  his  departure 
from  Paris,  in  order  to  transmit  to  his 
court  the  proposals  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  to  receive  a  definitive  answer. 
The  project  formed  by  the  first  consul  was 
that  of  placing  Malta  in  the  hands  of  either 
Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia.  To  this  pro- 
posal, the  British  government  answered* 
that  his  majesty  was  determined  to  adhere 
to  his  former  ultimatum  /  but  that,  to  save 
the  honour  of  the  French  government,  ths 
number  of  years  during  which  he  was  to 
occupy  the  island  might  be  inserted  in  a 
secret  article,  and  the  possession  of  it  in 
the  open  treaty  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
present  state  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa. 
This  proposal,  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Lord  Whitworth  to  communicate  verbally 
to  the  French  minister,  but  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  personally 
with  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being  at 
St.  Cloud's  with  the  first  consul,  he  re- 
duced the  proposal  to  the  form  of  zpntjet^ 
which  he  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Sonifp, 
department,  on  the  9th  of  May,  couched  in 
the  following  terms  :— 

'   PROJET. 

l§t.  The  French  govemmeut  thall  ennge  to 
make  no  oppoeition  to  the  cewon  of  the  island  of 
Lampedoea  to  his  majeity  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicihei. 

2d.  In  ooniequence  of  the  present  state  of  the 
island  of  Lampedosa,  his  majesty  shall  remain  in 
possession  of  Malta  until  such  arrangements  shall 
be  made  by  him  as  may  enable  his  majesty  to  oc- 
cupy Lampedosa  as  a  naval  station ;  after  which 
penod,  the  island  of  Malta  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  acknowledged  as  an  independent 
state. 

3d.  The  territories  of  the  Batavion  republie 
shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces  within 
ooe  month  after  the  conclnsion  of  a  conventkni 
founded  on  the  principles  of  this  projet 

4th.  The  Kin^  of  Etmria,  and  the  Italian  and 
Lif[urian  republics,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  his 


h.  Switzerland  shall  be  evacuated  by  the 
French  forces. 

6th.  A  suitable  territorial  arrangement  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  Kin^  of  Sardinia,  in  Italy. 

[Appendent  to  this  projet,  was  a  secret  article, 
stipulating  that  his  nuyeatjr  should  o<;co»y  Malta* 
for  ten  years,  and  that  articles  1, 5,  and  6*,  mighk 
be  entirely  omitted,  or  all  be  inserted.] 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  British  ambassa«- 
dor  had  his  last  interview  with  M.  Talle^r- 
rand,  at  the  foreign  office.  The  French  mi-^ 
nister  proposed  to  conclude  a  convention, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  last  projet,  or  in- 
deed extending  it,  since  the  first  article  of 
treaty  would  be  the  cession  of  Malta  in  the 
perpetuity  to  England,  in  return  for  a  con* 
sideration.  To  this,  Lord  Whitworth  re- 
plied that  he  was  not  ant  honied  to  enter 
into  **  any  engagement  of  such  a  nature* 
whieh  woold  maSLe  the  negotiation  one  of 
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exchaDgOy  instead  of  a  demand  of  aatiafac- 
tion  and  secarity."  His  lordship  urged 
the  detennination  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  pro- 
tract the  negotiation,  and  observed,  that  he 
saw  no  other  mode  of  acting  up  to  those 
views,  than  by  makinff  his  stand  on  the 
projet  already  submitted.  His  excellency 
nowever  pressed  M.  Talleyrand  to  explain 
himself  more  fuUv  on  the  nature  of  the  de- 
mand which  he  should  make  for  Malta,  bat 
he  could  not  or  would  not  explain  him- 
self.* After  much  contest,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  proposal  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Britisn  minister  in  the  course  of  a  feyr 
hours.  The  remainder  of  this  eventful 
day  passed  without  Lord  Whitworth  re- 
ceiving any  communication  from  M.  Tal- 
leyrand. On  the  following  morning,  the 
British  ambassador  demanded  his  passports, 
which  demand  he  renewed  at  two  o'clock, 


and  was  informed  that  he  ahmild  have 
them  immediately.  They  arriTed  about 
five  o'clock,  when  his  lordship  left  Pans, 
and  he  arrived  in  London  on  the  19th  of 
May,  his  majesty's  dedaratioii  of  wv 
against  France  having  been  isened  on  the 
preceding  day. 

Thus,  afier  a  peace  of  only  one  year  aod 
sixteen  days,  did  Europe  again  see  herself 
pluneed  into  a  contest,  in  which  neither  of 
the  belligerent  countries  had  any  depute 
object ;  whose  means  of  mutual  annoyaoM 
were  as  limited  as  their  rancour  and  enmity 
were  boundless,  and  to  which  con8eqaen^ 
Iv  no  period  could  be  fixed,  even  in  idea. 
It  remains  for  future  ages  to  pronounoe 
with  impartiality  on  this  war  of  temper,  to 
award  to  each  nation  its  due  share  of 
praise  or  censure,  and  to  apportion  with 
accuracy  the  ultimate  influence  of  the  coa- , 
test  on  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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The  parliament  which  assembled  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1802,  was  the  first  that 
had  been  elected  since  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  state  of 
parties  continued  nearly  the  same  as  at  the 
close  of  the  precedioe  session ;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
appeared  still  to  adhere,  with  some  occa- 
sional relaxation,  to  the  pledge  he  had  given 
to  afford  to  his  majesty's  government  his 
**  constant,  zealous  and  active  support." 
The  Grenville  party,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
secuted their  opposition  with  undiminished 
vigour,  while  tbawhigs,  adhering  steadfast- 
ly to  their  predilection  in  favour  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  economy,  supported  the  existiog 
administration  in  all  the  measures  which 
seemed  calculated  to  promote  those  objects. 
The  proceedings  of  parliament  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session,  claim  no  particu- 
lar place  in  general  history ;  but  as  the  ses- 
sion advanced,  th%  topics  brought  under 

*  U  a,«|ifan  that  this  proposition,  which  was 
subsequently  and  unofficially  communicated  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  was  to  confinn  the  possession  of 
Malta  in  perpetuity,  or  otherwise,  to  England,  on 
condition  that  France  should  be  allowed  for  the 
same  period  to  possess  Otranto  and  Tarentum — 
places  which  she  occupied  at  the  time  when  tlic 
•reaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded. 


discussion  rose  in  importance,  and  the 
message  from  the  king,  announcing  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  conse- 
quent departure  of  Lord  Whitworth  from 
Paris,  imparted  to  the  proceedings  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  animation  and  public  interesL 

On  the  16th  of  May,  a  message  was  pre- 
sented from  his  majesty  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  announcing  that  he  had  recall- 
ed his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and  that  the 
French  ambassador  had  left  London.  TIm 
message  to  the  commons  vras  expressed  is 
these  terms  :-^ 

•«  GEORGE  a 
**  His  miyesty  thinks  it  proper  to  acqnaJBt  ths 
house  of  oommoDB,  that  the  discunioas  which  h« 
announced  iothem  in  his  message  of  the  8ihof 
March  last,  as  then  subsisting  berw«>en  his  majes^ 
ty  and  the  French  government,  have  been  termi- 
nated ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  Frmch  gorefv- 
ment  has  obliged  his  majesty  to  lecall  his  anifaas> 
sador  fin>m  nris,  and  thai  the  ambwsador  Unm 
the  French  republic  has  left  London.  His  n»> 
jesty  has  given  directions  for  laying  before  the 
house  of  commons,  with  as  little  delay  as  pc- 
sible,  copies  of  such  papers  as  will  aflbid  rbe  tal- 
lest information  to  his  parliament  at  ihia  imponuA 
conjuncture.  It  is  a  consolation  to  hia  ra^^estjr  v> 
reflect,  that  no  endeavours  have  been  wanting,  as 
his  part,  to  preserve  to  his  subjects  the  bteKi^gsof 
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.  but  undor  the  ctrcamituices  which  have 
occurred  to  dinppoint  his  jutt  eipectatioiit.  hii 
maietty  relies  wiUi  confidence  on  the  seal  and 
public  tpirit  of  hit  faithllil  conimone,  and  on  the  ex- 
ertioiiB  of  hie  bnve  and  loyal  mifcgacia,  to  eupport 
him  in  hii  determination,  to  employ  the  povi'er 
and  reworaei  of  the  nation,  in  opponiig  the  spiiit 
of  ambition  and  encroachment,  which  at  preeent 
actuate  the  oouncili  of  France ;  in  npholduig  the 
dimity  of  his  crown ;  and  in  amerting  and  main- 
taming  the  righte  and  intereefis  of  his  people.*' 

His  majesty's  message  was  Ukea  into 
eonsideraaoQ  in  the  hoase  of  loids,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  when  Lord  Pelham  rose  to 
move  the  address  : — ^He  obsenred,  that  the 
only  question  was,  whether  a  distinct  and 
legitimate  ground  of  war  was  established 
by  the  correspondence  now  on  the  table. 
Without  wishmff  to  ffo  minutely  into  these 
documents,  he  should  briefly  advert  to  the 
•principal  points  in  dispute  between  the 
'  two  goTsmments ;  and  first,  with  respect 
to  Malta.  It  would  be  seen  from  Uie  pa- 
pers on  the  table,  that  up  to  a  giFen  period, 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  taken  every 
step  to  carry  into  efifeot  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  relating  to  this  island.  It  was 
about  the  37th  of  January,  that  the  French 
government  began  to  press,  in  a  very  per- 
emptory manner,  for  the  evacuation  of  that 
island ;  and  it  was  about  that  period,  that 
ministers  thought  themselves  bound  to  de> 
raand  some  satisfactory  explanations  of  the 
pretensions  advanced,  and  the  views  dis- 
closed by  the  French  government.  Qir- 
eumstanoes  then  existed,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  refer  back  to  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  the  first  consul,  from  the  pe- 
riod when  the  treaty  was  concluded.  In 
the  course  of  this  view,  the  plain  and  intel- 
ligible inference  was,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government  had  been  one  coib- 
Btant  series  of  acts  totally  inconsistent  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries.  The  answen  returned 
by  ministera  to  the  complaints  of  the  French 

S>vemment,  regarding  the  liberty  of  the 
ritish  press,  Uie  residence  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  countenance  afforded  by  this 
country  to  French  emigrants,  would  be 
found  in  the  correspondence,  and  he  enter- 
tained a  confident  expectation  that  the  lan- 
guage o(  ministera  on  those  subiects  was 
of  a  nature  to  meet  with  universal  support 
and  approbation.  Adverting  next  to  the 
tour  made  by  Colonel  Sebastiani,  by  order 
of  the  firet  consul,  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  to  the  report  grounded  thereon,  his 
lordship  observed,  that  from  every  page  of 
that  extraordinary  document,  one  most  im- 
portant lesson  was  to  be  collected — namely, 
that  the  views  of  the  firet  consnl  relative  to 
Kgypt  had  never  been  for  one  moment 
abandoned;  indeed,  the  firet  consul  him- 
self^ in  his  interview  with  the  British  am- 


bassador, had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
throw  the  slightest  veil  of  secrecy  over  his 
designs,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  bad  open- 
ly declared  that  Egypt  must  sooner  or  hiter 
be  in  the  possession  of  France.    He  would 

{rat  it  to  the  candour  and  feeling  of  their 
ordships,  whether,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, ministen  were  not  entitled  to  demand 
from  the  French  government, some  security 
for  its  future  views  relative  to  Egypt,  be- 
yond what  the  treaty  of  Amiens  pronded  ? 
and  Malta,  in  the  hands  of  tliis  country, 
could  be  viewed  only  as  a  security.  But 
independent  of  these  considerations,  there 
were  othera  which  justified  ministera  in  re- 
taining possession  of  Malta,  and  among 
these  might  be  enumerated  the  confiscation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  guarantee  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  island.  **  Ministers,'*  said 
his  lordship  in  conclusion,  **  have  shown 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  resort  to  any  mea- 
sure which  might  hasten  the  renewal  of 
hostilities ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  could  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
consistent  with  the  honour,  dignity,  and 
safety  of  this  country.  War  then  has  be- 
come inevitable ;  and  it  is  a  war  in  which 
the  national  spirit  ought  to  be  exerted  in 
every  way  which  wiU  demonstrate  to  a 
proud  and  insolent  foe,  that  while  the  peo- 
ple of  England  are  not  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  offence,  they  are  sensi- 
bly alive  to  the  least  imputation  of  disho- 
nour, and  determined  on  punishing  insults 
with  the  most  exemplary  vengeance.''  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  the  address. 

The  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cla- 
rence, Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord  Melville,  Earl 
Spencer,  and  otbera,  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion. 

Earl  Stanhope  thought,  that  by  a  pacific 
and  judicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministera,  peace  mignt  yet  be  pre- 
served ;  and  Lord  King  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  beseeching  his  majesty 
to  listen  to  any  further  offer  of  amicable 
settlement,  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
inte^sts  of  the  country. 

Lord  Granville  roee  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate,  and  after  descanting 
with  great  force  and  energy  upon  the  just- 
ice and  necessity  of  the  war,  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  the  French  government  had 
actually  proposed  to  other  governments  the 
partition  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  intended  that  her  share 
should  comprehend  Egypt.  Without  tak- 
ing the  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  at  all 
into  the  account,  this  circumstance,  which 
rested  on  the  authority  of  his  majesty's 
declaration,  was  quite  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  iiferciice,  that  Ae  firat  consul  medi« 
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tated  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Under  those  circamstances,  he  was  per- 
fecUy  convinced  that  peace  or  war  was  not 
a  matter  of  chcHce ;  aod  he  would  suffgest 
to  the  noble  lord  who  had  proposed  the 
amendment,  that  as  a  temporizinfi^  policy 
had  hitherto  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  torture  the  people  of  this  country  by 
saspenBe*  and  to  embolden  the  pretensions 
of  the  firat  consnl,  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  make  any  further  experiments  in 
that  way.  In  pursuance  of  that  system, 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  given  up  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Martinique,  and 
if  still  more  were  to  be  given  up,  the  coun- 
try would  soon  be  convinced,  that  protection 
was  not  to  be  obtained  by  such  means 
against  any  project  that  France  might  have 
in  contemplation,  either  upon  our  Indian 
empire  or  elsewhere.  Being  convinced 
that  war  alone  was  the  remedy  left  for  this 
eountry,  he  would  strenaously  exhort  to 
every  possible  exertion. 

On  the  question  being  put,  there  ap- 
peared, contents  143;  non-contents  10-- 
majoriff  in  favour  of  the  address,  133. 

This  great  national  question  was  on  the 
same  day  discussed,  in  a  full  assembly  of 
the  commons'  house  of  parliament,  and 
continued  by  adjournment  on  the  following 
day. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  opened  the  debate  in 
a  very  able  sneech,  in  which  he  enume- 
rated all  the  suDJects  of  complaint  this  coun- 
try had  against  France,  and  concluded  with 
moving  an  address,  assuring  his  majesty 
of  the  just  sense  that  house  entertained  of 
his  anxious  and  uniform  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace ; 
of  their  strong  reelings  of  indiflrnation  that 
his  majesty's  endeavours  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  restless  spirit  of  ambition  and 
domination  in  the  government  of  France ; 
■od  of  their  firm  determination  to  co-ope- 
late  in  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the 
united  kingdom,  for  the  vigorous  support 
of  his  cause. 

Mr.  Erskine  combated  the  statements  of 
Lord  Hawkesbury ;  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Grey,  who  moved  an  amendment,  limit- 
ing the  address  to  assurances  of  co-ope- 
ration, and  an  expression  of  the  satisrac- 
tion  with  which  the  house  received  his 
majesty's  declaration,  that  he  was  willing 
to  afford,  as  for  as  might  be  consistent 
with  his  own  honour,  and  the  interests  of 
his  people,  every  facility  to  any  just  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  blessings  of  peace 
miffht  be  restored. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  took  each  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  debates  on  this  oeoasion, 
and  the  speeches  of  these  distinguished 
Itatesmeu  embraced  the  principal  topics  in- 


volved  in   the  momentous   question  that 
now  en^ged  the  attention  of  parliameot. 
Mr.  Pitt  flattered  himself,  that  wbaterer 
difference  of  sentiment  might  arise  in  many 
points  included  in  the  papers  now  upon 
the  table,  yet  upon  the  great  and  important 
question  at  issue  between  this  countr];  aod 
France,  and  upon  the  justice  and  necessitj 
of  the  grounds  on  which  we  were  con- 
polled  to  enter  into  the  war,  he  thought  it 
almost  impossible  that  the  house  shooM 
not  be  unanimous.    In  the  first  place,  there 
was  such  clear  evidence  of  views  of  ag- 
gression and  hostility  on  the  part  of  France, 
as  justified  this  country  in  retaining  Malta 
for  its  own  security.    This  he  maintained 
to  be  the  first  great  point  on  which  the 
Question  turned;  and  he  contended,  that 
the  whole  of  Sebastiani's  report,  the  avow- 
al by  Bonaparte  himself  of  his  yiews  and 
intentions    m  a  formal    confereaoe  with 
Lord  Whitworth,  afforded  the  clearest  evi- 
dence that  the  first  consul  had  formed  the 
determination  of  resuming  his  hostile  pro- 
jects against  Egypt;  and  the  pursuit  of 
such  a  project  was  an  undeniable  act  of 
hostility  against  this  country,  and  a  direct 
violation  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.    He  then  more  particu- 
larly commented  on  several  circamstances 
connected  with  the  report  of  Sebastiani. 
It  was,  he  said,  an  official  paper,  addressed 
tathe  French  government,  and  published 
by  its  authority,  and   the  whole  tenor  of 
that  paper  made  it  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  Sebastiani  had  been  sent  to  Egypt 
to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  a  fresh  at- 
tempt to  put  that  country  under  the  do- 
minion of  France.    Mr.  Pitt  dwelt  on  this 
topic  a  considerable  time,  exhibited  the 
matter    in   various   points  of  view,  and 
concluded  his  remarks  upon  it  by  observ- 
ing, that  if  the  question  were  closed  here, 
he  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  on  these 
grounds  alone  the  war  was  both  just  and 
necessary,  and  such  as  ought  to  caH  forth 
the  utmost  exertions  of  pariiament  and  the 
nation  in  its  support.     But  the  question 
was  far  from  resting  here ;  numerous  other 
causes  of  complaint  were  enumerated  in 
his  majesty's  declaration,  any  one  of  which 
was  a  clear  and  evident  ground  of  war, 
and  such  as  would  have  been  acted  upon 
in  almost  every  period  of  the  history  of 
this  country.     He  here  referred  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Piedmont,  as  the  first  act  by 
which  the  French  government  had   pro- 
ceeded in  their  system  of  aggrandisement, 
and  to  the  arroffant  manner  in  which  Francs 
had  prescribed  to  the  German  states  the 
mode  of  arranging  those  indemnities  oa 
which  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  convened 
to  deliberate.     He  next  adverted  to  the 
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violence  offered  to  Switzerland,  on  which 
he  thoaght  it  the  less  necessary  to  dwell, 
because  the  conduct  of  France  towards  that 
country  had  excited  one  universal  senti- 
ment of  detestation.  With  respect  to  the 
continuance  of  the  French  armies  in  Hol- 
land, he  observed,  that  it  was  directly  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  on  which 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  negotiated, 
and  with  the  engagements  which  were 
known  to  subsist  between  France  and  Hol- 
land. It  was  not  however  necessanr  to 
determine  how  far  each  act  of  aggrandize- 
ment might  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground 
of  war,  yet  still  it  could  not  be  contended 
that  they  were  not  now  material,  as  fur- 
nishing proofs  of  that  deliberate  system  of 
ambition  and  encroachment  which  had 
been  pursued  by  France,  ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  Mr.  Pitt  here  drew  a 
striking  picture  of  the  continued  and  rapid 
succession  of  the  acts  of  violence  and  op- 

Sression,  whic^,  during  this  period,  had 
esolated  so  many  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  after  comparing  the  irresistible 
force  and  overwhelming  progress  of  French 
ambition,  to  those  dreadful  convulsions  of 
nature,  by  which  provinces  and  kingdoms 
were  consumed  and  buried  in  ruins,  he 
asked  whether  we  could  contemplate  those 
dreadful  scenes,  without  reflecting  how 
soon  the  torrent  of  liquid  fire  might  direct 
its  ravages  against  ourselves.  Having 
here  closed  his  review  of  what  had  passed 
on  the  continent,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  aggressions  and  insults,  which  more 
immediately  related  to  this  country.  The 
first  of  these,  was  the  demand  which  had 
been  made  by  the  French  government,  re- 
specting the  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
emigrants  now  remaining  in  this  country ; 
but  his  majesty's  ministers  having  resisted 
these  demands  with  a  proper  degree  of 
spirit,  on  grounds  which  were  stated  with 
great  foree  and  ability  in  one  of  the  papers 
on  the  table,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  enlarge  at  present  upon  those  topics, 
llie  second  instance  related  to  the  com- 
mercial agents,  which  the  French  govern- 
ment made  a  formal  proposition  to  send, 
not  only  at  a  time  when  there  existed  no 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  when  the  commercial  intereourse 
of  British  subjecU  with  France  was  suffer- 
ing every  degree  of  violence  and  oppression. 
This  proposition  had  indeed  been  refused, 
but  in  defiance  of  this  refusal,  the  French 
government  proceeded  clandestinely  to 
send  these  agents  in  the  train  of  their  am- 
dassador,  and  addressed  to  them  instruc- 
tions, the  object  of  which  was  to  direct 
them  to  take  measures  in  time  of  peace,  for 
which  they  would  have  been  hanged  as 
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•pies  in  time  of  war.'^  He  regretted  that 
ministere  had  contented  ithemselves  with 
applying  to  the  French  government  to 
withdraw  those  peraons,  instead  of  order- 


•"PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE/^ 
The  imtmctiona  here  referred  to  are  contained 

in  the  fbllowing: — 

**  Copy  qf  a  LtUtr  from  Cituen  ThOeyrand  to 
CUazen  Fiuuiet,  Porta,  Ktk  Brummre,  lOtk 
year,  November  lllh,  180S. 

*'  I  forward  to  you,  citizen,  a  series  of  questtons, 
concerning  whicn  I  am  desirous  of  havinr  your  an- 
swers. You  will  have  the  goodness  to  place  them 
opposite  the  questions  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper, 
doubled  in  two,  similar  to  die  one  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  send  to  you.  1  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
to  send  me  this  paper  as  soon  as  possible,  without, 
however,  suflering  your  too  great  haste  to  be  in- 
jurious to  your  accuracy.  If  you  are  doubtful  upon 
any  point,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  mentian 
it  You  will  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  con- 
sulting with  some  well-informed  mercnants  or 
clerks  in  the  custom-house,  who  you  think  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  you  some  positive 
information,  and  you  will  <!^lare  the  sources  fion 
whence  you  have  drawn  that  information.  Yoa 
will  not  consider  this  business  as  forming  a  part  of 
your  official  correspondence.  You  must  not  num- 
ber it,  but  you  must  content  j^ourself  with  putlinff 
at  the  top  of  it,  as  in  the  pnget  which  I  enclosed 
to  you, 
Prwate  Corrtepondenee. 

**  7h  Citizen  FhuteUl,  ai  JDubUm. 
"  Questions. 

"  1.  What  number  of  vessels  have  entered  and 
cleared  out  of  the  ports  within  your  disliict,  with- 
in each  year,  from  1792  to  1801,  inclusive? 

'*  8.  What  is  their  tonnage,  or  their  admeasure- 
ment m  sea  tone  of  2000  4  p.  f 

<•  3.  Under  what  flas  do  they  navigate  f 

"  4.  From  whence  they  come  f 

"5.  Whither  bound  7 

"  6.  With  what  merchandise  freighted  f 

*•  7.  What  was  the  price  of  freight  to  the  pnnci> 
pal  ports  of  Europe,  each  sea  ton  of  2000  4  P.  S,  f 

**  aWhat  French  productions  are  most  in  request 
in  tlie  market  of  the  mwn  where  you  reside,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  oonitderabte  towns  in  your 
district? 

**  d.  What  IS  the  merchandise  which  can  be  ei- 
ported  to  France,  with  greater  advantage  from 
the  said  markets,  than  from  any  other  7 

*'  10.  What  are  the  course  ot  exchange,  and  the 
current  prices  of  merchandise,  from  three  months 
to  three  months,  from  the  year  1798  to  1801 T 

"  11.  You  are  required  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the 
porta  of  your  districts,  with  a  specification  of  the 


soondinn,  for  mooring  vessels. 

**  12.  If  no  plan  of  the  ports  can  be  procured, 
you  are  to  pouit  out  with  what  wind  vessels  ean 
eome  m  and  go  out,  and  what  is  the  greatest 
draogfat  of  wator  with  whidi  veawla  can  enter 
therem  deeply  laden  t 
<<  la  What  are  the  principal  commercial  houses  7 
"  If  the  heads  of  these  houses  are  foreigners, 
you  are  to  point  out  of  what  country  they  are; 
and  in  all  cases,  yon  are  to  state  with  what  coon- 
tries  they  are  principally  eonnected,  and  what  m 
iheirchief  line  of  commerce? 
**  14.  What  is  the  usual  course  of  exchange  T 
"  15.  Whether  there  is  a  public  bank,  and  what 
is  its  organization? 
-  16.  Whether  there  are  any  uisuranoe  compa- 
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ing  them  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  afterwards  demanding  from 
France  the  reparation  due  for  so  gross  an  in- 
sult. Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  did  not  think  it  neces^ 
sary  to  dwell  on  the  Tiolence  committed 
against  the  vessels  and  property  offals  majes- 
ty*8  subjects  in  the  French  ports,  and  the 
wiUiholding  to  this  hour  all  satisfaction  for 
those  injuries.  These  proceedings,  he  said, 
would  have  been  a  sufiicient  ground  of 
complaint  in  ordinary  times,  but  they  could 
scarcely  give  additional  force  to  the  outra- 
geous transactions  which  he  had  just  enu- 
mecated,  and  which  apoeared  to  him  as  if 
they  had  been  desicrnedly  calculated  to  in- 
clude, under  two  distinot  heads,  the  gross* 
est  insults  that  could  be  offered  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  country.  Afler  dilating 
at  some  length  on  this  topic,  he  exhorted 
ministers  and  parliament  to  make  those 
exertions  which  would  be  necessary  to  en- 
Bur^  success ;  exertions  which  must  far  ex- 
ceed the  unexampled  efforts  made  in  the 
former  war.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that 
these  exertions  could  not  be  made  without 
material  and  extensive  personal  sacrifices, 
and  without  great  additional  burdens,  which 
must  to  a  degree  afl*ect  the  ease,  conve- 
nience, and  even  comfort,  of  many  classes  of 
society.  He  concluded  with  expressing  h  is 
confidence,  that  the  temper  and  courage  of 
the  nation  would  conform  itself  to  the  diffi- 
cult situation  in  which  it  was  placed,  and 
that  the.  people  would  be  prepared  collect- 
ively andinaividuallj  to  meet  the  struggle, 
not  merely  with  resignation  and  fortitude, 
but  with  that  active  seal,  and  vigorous 
exertion,  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis,  demanded  from  a  brave  and  free 
people.  Reflecting,  even  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  what  abundant  reason  we  have  to  be 
grateful  to  Providence,  for  the  distinction 
we  enjoyed  over  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  for  all  the  advantages  and 
blessmgs  which  national  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue have  hitherto  protected,  and  which 
perseverance  in  the  same  just  and  honoura- 
able  sentiments  will  still  guard  and  pre- 
serve. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  should  be  very  on- 
willing  to  trouble  the  house,  if  he  did  not 
think  It  an  absolute  duty  to  rescue  them 
out  of  a  situation  of  great  danger,  even  if 
the  contest  in  whioh  they  were  about  to 
engage  should  be  attended  with  the  most 

oietp  public  or  private,  and  what  are  the  custoiiMi 
and  rules,  and  the  prices  of  imnrance  for  Eoio- 
pean  and  long  voyaget  7"  Stc. 

The  other  questimM,  of  which  there  are  fbur, 
relate  to  the  atate  of  the  manofrctoriea  and  fieh- 
•ries ;  10  weigdits  and  meaaurea ;  lo  ealea  of  mer- 
ebandiee ;  and  to  the  ftin,  and  the  variooe  species 
of  traffic  carried  on  in  each  of  the  diatricts  of  the 
commercial  agents  to  whom  these  circulars  were, 
addrsMsd. 
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brilliant  success.  After  some  obseTvation^ 
on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  Mr.  Pox  veni 
over  the  whole  of  the  correspondeiice  be> 
tween  the  two  countries,  ana  raaintaised 
that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  shaf- 
fiing  between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
countries.  He  condemned  the  demasd 
made  by  the  first  consul,  that  the  members 
of  the  Bourbon  family  should  quit  this 
country ;  he  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that, 
under  any  pretenee  whatever,  an  indepn* 
dent  state  was  to  be  called  upon  to  deny  to 
any  unfortunate  and  persecuted  emimnt 
the  rights  of  hospitality.  He  considered 
the  application  made  to  us  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  oar  laws 
and  constitution.  **  f  am  unqnestioiiablyr 
said  Mr.  Pox,  ^*  one  of  those  who  wovld 
not  disturb  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
England  to  please  any  foreign  state,  and 
should,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  equally 
resist  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  our 
own  government.  Proposals  to  that  effect 
made  by  the  grovemment  of  France,  could 
proceed  only  from  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  our  laws  and  constitution;  but  bein|r 
capable  of  explanation,  they  could  afford  no 
proper  ground  of  quarrel.  Mr.  Fox,  ad- 
verting to  the  menaoes  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Bonaparte  towards  this  country, 
observed,  that  too  much  stress  had  been 
laid  on  several  of  the  expressions  of  the 
firet  consul  in  his  conversation  with  Lord 
Whitwbrth,  the  accuracy  of  which  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  as  the  report  fren 
memory  or  a  lon^  conversation  was  necessa- 
rily defective.  He  ridiculed  some  cooda- 
sions  that  were  drawn  from  the  tone  and 
manner  of  Bonaparte,  when  he  talked  of 
making  an  attempt  on  our  coast,  partieQ- 
larly  his  assertion  that  it  was  a  hundred  to 
one  that  he  would  be  destroyed  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  that  he  despaired  of  accomplish- 
ing his  end,  but  that  still  he  was  determined 
to  try.  With  respect  to  Brypt,  if  the  first 
consul  had  any  intention  of  going  to  that 
country,  he  would  not  have  bSen  so  absurd 
as  to  inform  onr  ambassador  of  his  intention. 
He  might  possibly  have  a  desire  to  visit 
E^ypt,  but  neither  the  desire  of  a  sove- 
reign to  effect  any  purpose  of  ambition,  nor 
the  sending  of  an  a^nt  lo  visit  a  distani 
oonntry,  oonld  be  considered  at  a  legitimais 
cause  for  war.  Lonis  XVI.  had  an  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  in  contemplation,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  resented  that 
project  by  making  a  commMeial  treaty 
with  France.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
meroial  commissicmera,  who  came  in  dis- 
ffuise  to  take  the  sonndiogs  of  onr  ports, 
this  was  a  scandalous  brsaeh  of  faith,  for 
which  satisfaction  ought  to  have  been  de- 
manded, and  if  this  had  been  rafiued,  the 
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act  and  the  isfanl  would  haye  constitoted 
a  groand  of  war.  But  no  reparatioa  was 
4eiiiaoded.  As  to  the  general  aystem  of 
*gffraa<iiaeiiient  pursued  by  France*  unless 
it  afiacted  this  country,  we  had  no  more 
right  to  complain  of  it,  than  France  had  to 
complain  of  our  aggrandiaement  in  the  East 
Indies.  We  ought  not  to  aafier  ourselves 
to  be  deeeiTed  ay  the  hyperbole  of  elo- 
quence out  of  our  common  sense.  We 
wore  bound  by  our  treaty  to  deliTer  up 
Malta  at  a  certain  time,  but  France  wished 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way!  Howl 
For  the  purpose  of  prcTenting  its  surren- 
der !  What  was  France  to  get  by  that  ? 
Ministors  are  then  angry  that  France  was 
not  as  zealous  as  themselves  in  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  the  acceptance  of  the  guar^ 
diaoship  of  Malta.  What  was  the  answer 
of  Russia*  that  she  would  do  it  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  what  signified  the  Maltese 
iangue  about  which  so  much  was  said? 
Was  it  for  a  point  of  good  faith,  that  we 
were  so  tenacious ;  but  if  Malta  had  been 
kept  for  ton  years,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  knights  of  that  order  1  Then  comes  Co- 
lonel Sebastiani's  report,  with  the  mighty 
disclosure  of  the  first  consuPs  desire  to  re- 
tain Egypt:  the  letter  is  undoubtedly  a 
complete  proof  of  a  military  officer  havino 
been  sent  to  take  military  surveys,  and 
probably  to  form  military  connextons  for 
France.  This  desire  of  possessing  Egypt, 
ministers  immediately  convert  into  a  design 
and  overt  act  of  seiaing  upon  that  country : 
but  if  every  ground  of  complaint  were  to  be 
converted  into  a  cause  for  war,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Europe  ever  to  enjoy  the 
shorteet  interval  of  peace.  After  this  came 
a  part  of  the  negotiatioti,  incomprehensible 
indeed  on  both  sides,  but  particularly  so 
on  ours.  Ministers  instructed  Lord  Whit- 
worth  to  demand  an  explanation ;  and 
when  Talleyrand  asks  wnat  explanation 
was  wanted,  he  replies — Oh !  I  can  toll 
nothing  about  it.  Next  they  would  be  sa- 
tisfied with  nothing  short  of  security ;  and 
when  the  nature  of  this  security  is  inouiied 
into,  it  torns  out  that  they  are  equally  un- 
prepared for  a  distinct  reply.  Abandoning 
this  claim  of  security,  they  demand  Malta 
in  perpetuity.  Last  of  all,  comes  their  pro- 
position for  ten  years,  as  if  ten  years,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  were  to  be  considered 
as  aoy  thing  short  of  perpetai^.  But  the 
raanaer  in  which  this  negotiation  was  con- 
ducted, is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention ;  the 
simple  proposition  about  Malta  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  palateble  to  the  first  con- 
sul ;  there  would  have  been  an  abruptness  in 
it  which  might  have  hurt  his  feelings ;  mi- 
nisters therefore  determine  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement as  easy  as  possible.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  had,  eighteen  months  before, 


been  stripped  of  his  dominions.  He  was 
politically  dead  and  buried.  Ministers 
nowever  are  determined  once  more  to  bring 
him  on  the  scene,  and  like  the  ghost  in  a 
dramas  he  plays  the  part  assiffned  him  in 
the  tragedy,  and  then  retires.  Ministers  go 
on  pushing  Bonaparte  to  agree  to  their  de* 
mands  about  Malte,  and  the  indemnities  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  fill  up  a  niche  in  their 
ultimatum,  and  if  this  monarch  obtains  no* 
thing,  he  is  left  precisely  in  the  same  steto 
in  which  the  ministers  found  him.  The 
most  unjustifiable  of  all  the  conduct  of  Bo- 
naparte, continued  Mr.  Fox,  was  his  treat- 
ment of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  which 
was  certainly  most  cruel ;  but  it  was  not 
for  this  country,  unaided  by  the  continent, 
to  engage  in  a  war  on  their  account.  With 
respect  to  the  abuse  of  the  one  government 
towards  the  other,  there  were  but  two  ways 
of  properly  duposing  of  it,  either  to  pass  it 
over  in  contempt,  or  to  demand  satisfaction. 
This  country  had  done  neither.  But  the 
conduct  of  ministers  which  he  thought 
most  reprehensible  was,  that  they  had  suf- 
fered grounds  of  complaint  to  accumulate, 
instead  of  specifying  them  as  they  occur- 
red, and  demandmg  satisfaction,  and  if  sa> 
tisfaction  had  been  refused,  it  would  then 
have  been  time  to  think  of  going  to  war. 
It  was  not  the  injury  received,  or  the  insult 
offered,  that  was  a  legitimate  ground  of 
war,  but  the  refusal  of  reparation  or  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Fox  accused  both  govern- 
mente  of  a  great  deal  of  duplicity,  and 
charged  the  British  ministry  with  having 
at  last  gone  to  war  upon  a  sordid  principle, 
the  possession  of  Malte,  in  which  no  one 
was  interested  but  ourselves,  and  in  which 
we  could  not  expect  the  co-operation  of  any 
of  the  continental  powers.  The  remedy  he 
proposed  was  sn  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  first  to  become  guarantee  for  Malte, 
afterwards  arbiter  between  this  country  and 
France;  and  then,  if  the  French  should 
persist  in  their  career  of  injustice,  the  pro- 
bability would  be  that  we  should  have  al- 
lies, because  the  thing  in  contest  would 
then  be  generally  interesting.  He  should 
therefore  recommend  that  the  house  should 
agree  to  the  amendment,  and  that  an  alli- 
ance should  be  formed  with  Russia,  for  the 
prevention  of  French  aggression.  The 
other  alternative  was  war,  the  consei^oenoea 
of  which  would  be  an  immense  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  the  country.  We  should 
now  hsve  exertions  to  make,  to  which  aH 
former  exertions  were  nothing.  This  the 
house  had  been  told  last  night  very  plaijily. 
**  I,  who  have  had  such  great  practice  foi^ 
merly,"  said  a  right  honourable  gentleman, 
*Mn  drawing  your  teeth  and  paring  your 
fingers,  cutting  you  to  the  quick  indeed 
pretty  often,  have  provided  for  you  a  new 
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operator,  who  haa  an  entire  new  discvpline 
for  you :  you  foaght  last  war  for  religion, 
and  social  order,  and  balance  of  power ;  but 
tiiiat  js  all  nothinff  to  what  you  are  now 
to  expect.  Lord  ff orth  and  myself  were 
mere  triflers.  You  are  not  to  think  of  a 
year,  but  a  continuance  of  years,  and  an 
addition  of  two  or  three  hundred  millions 
of  debt.  The  late  income  tax  was  to  many 
intolerable ;  but  the  new  income  tax  will 
be  much  more  seyere  and  oppressiye.  Do 
not  let  any  body  think  of  paying  less  than 
a  fifth,  a  fourth,  or,  perhaps  a  third,  if  ne- 
sary/'  And  all  this  for  what!  Why 
Malta — ^plain Malta!  Malta,unconnected 


for 

with  any  great,  general,  generous  interest 
of  Europe.  '*  We  haye  had,**  continued 
Mr.  Fox,  *'  philippics,  that  Demosthenes 
himself  might  haye  enyied.  I  remember  in 
the  American  war,  we  had  great  luxuriance 
of  hyperbole,  metaphor,  ana  romantic  rho- 
domontade.  In  the  last  war,  we  had  still 
more  of  it ;  for  then  we  had  the  most  elo- 
quent of  men  declaiming  in  fayour  of  the 
war.  All  was  rich  and  delightful  as  a 
feast,  but  unfortunately  then  came  the  bill, 
and  the  enormous  charges  spoiled  all  the 
relish  of  the  entertainment.'*  Mr.  Fox 
eonclttded  with  again  recommending  an 
alliance  with  Russia;  he  thought  it  the 
only  method  of  benefiting  Europe.  He  ob- 
senred  that  the  address  stated  a  fact,  to 
which  few  could  assent,  namely,  that  mi- 
nisters had  been  sincere  in  their  endeayour 
^to  presenre  peace,  and  to  which  no  one 
assented,  without  qualifying  his  yote; 
whereas,  the  amendment  stated  that  which 
every  body  admitted  to  be  true ;  the  way 
therefore  to  produce  unanimity,  was  to  adopt 
that  which  was  uniyersally  admitted  to  be 
true,  instead  of  asserting  that  which  no  one 
eoald  assent  to  without  qualification. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  there  appear- 
ed for  the  address,  398,  against  it  67,  ma- 
jority 331. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  notice  he  had  previously  given, 
moved  an  address  to  his  maiesty,  praying 
**that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  avail  himself  of  the  disposition 
manifested  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to 
mediate  between  this  country  and  the 
French  government,  which  mediation  might 
not  only  lead  to  the  speedy  and  honourable 
termination  of  the  present  contest,  but 
might  conduce  to  the  general  tranquillity 
and  safety  of  Europe.  Among  the  advan- 
tages which  must  result  from  the  mediation 
or  this  powerful  and  esteemed  sovereiffn, 
Mr.  Fox  particularly  insisted  upon  the  fol- 
lowing :  should  this  country  be  obliged  to 
prosecute  the  war  for  the  attainment  of  any 
object  which  that  sovereign  should  approve, 
Great  Britain  would  have  the  strong  support 


afforded  by  his  approbation,  which  w4mU 
carry  with  it  the  opinion  of  the  world  io  our 
favour.  Through  this  powerful  mediatioB, 
we  might  hope  to  prosecute  the  adjostnett 
not  merely  of  the  question  leapNeetiaf 
Malta,  but  in  fact  of  all  the  points  in  dis- 
pute. The  power  and  character  of  the  me- 
diator, and  his  rank  in  Europe,  would  justify 
the  strongest  hopes.  His  character  stood 
upon  the  most  elevated  ground :  he  wst 
just  to  the  people  committed  to  his  eoTsni- 
ment,  and  benevolent  to  all  manklDd.  This 
monarch  had  been  ffieatly  affected  by  the 
changes  which  had  oocnned  in  Earops, 
was  greatly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
France  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  yei 
was  warmly  attached  to  peace.  If  a  close 
alliance  were  formed  with  Russia,  all  the 
other  states  of  Europe  might  be  protected 
from  the  unjust  aggressions  of  Francs ;  sod 
with  such  a  junction,  Europe  would  have 
little  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of  soy  man. 

Ministers,  though  they  admitted  the 
truth  and  justice  ofthe  principles  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Fox,  were  averse  to  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  of  its  creating  an  idea  that  the 
countrjr  was  not  disposed  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  tlist  to 
press  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  to  a  division, 
would  be  attended  with  one  or  two  incoDve> 
niences :  either  the  previous  question  would 
be  carried,  by  whicn  there  would  be  room 
for  the  misconstruction,  that  one  part  of  the 
house  was  hostile  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  argued ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  motion  were  earned, 
it  would  imply  that  the  house  enlertaioed 
a  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  ministers  is 
these  principles— a  suspicion  for  whicb 
there  could  be  no  foundation. 

In  consequence  of  these  suggestions,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  if  ministers  would  state  that  thete 
existed  a  disposition  to  accept  of  the  medi* 
ation  of  Russia,  he  had  no  objectioe  to 
withdraw  his  proposition. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  admitted  that  an  offer 
to  mediate  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  already  been  made 
by  Russia.  The  impression  of  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  was,  thst  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  two  governments,  to  explain 
distinctly  the  points  of  mutual  dispute. 
He  had  accordingly  proposed,  that  theRns- 
sian  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  should 
interpose  their  good  offices  for  facilitating 
this  explanation ;  but  at  the  time  this  offer 
was  made.  Lord  Whitworth  was  on  the 
eve  of  quitting  Paris,  and  looking  to  an 
immediate  termination  of  the  disoussioos, 
ministers  considered  the  offer  as  too  looee, 
and  too  general,  to  be  then  adopted.  At 
the  same  time,  ministers  did  not  conceal 
from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  ibey 
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were  as  litde  desirous  of  concealing  from 
tbe  hoase,  that  with  reference  not  only  to 
kbe  particular  points  in  dispute  between  the 
two  eovemments,  but  with  reference  to  the 
•stablishiDent  of  a  guarantee  for  the  ge- 
neral independence  and  security  of  Europe, 
they  were  ready  to  accept  of  the  mediation 
of  Russia.  On  this  ground,  they  had  not 
only  expressed  their  willingness  to  receive 
any  proposition  from  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, but  they  had  gone  much  beyond 
this  assurance ;  they  had  declared  their  rea- 
diness to  explain,  in  the  most  frank  and  ex- 
plicit terms,  the  views  which  they  enter- 
tained on  the  points  in  dispute,  and  the 
mode  which  to  them  appeared  the  best 
calculated  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement.  No  question  of  etiotiette 
would  stand  in  the  way ;  the  whole  decla- 
ration of  ministers  had  been  given  in  the 
true  spirit  of  peace.  In  his  majesty's  decla- 
ration, also,  an  express  assurance  was  given 
of  his  readiness  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  restoring  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and 
be  had  now  to  assure  the  honourable  gentle- 
man and  the  house,  that  ministers  were 
ready  to  receive  any  offer  of  mediation  on 
Ibe  part  of  Russia,  or  to  offer  to  the  media- 
tion of  this  power  the  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  Mr.  Fox,  con- 
sidering this-explanation  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory, withdrew  his  motion. 

Although  the  existing  administration 
ooDtinued  to  enjoy  the  public  confidence, 
and  had  produoMl,  by  their  mild  and  con- 
st! tuttonai  conduct,  a  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  oblivion  of  political  animosity, 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  in  so  brief  an 
interval,  yet  were  they  highly  obnoxious  to 
what  was  called  the  Grenville  party;  and 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  even  the  ex- 
minister  himself,  began  to  manifest  towards 
them  unequivocal  marks  of  coldness,  if  not 
of  direct  hostility.  On  the  second  of  Jane, 
Earl  Fitawilliam  moved  in  the  upper  house 
of  parliament  a  series  of  resolutions,  censor- 
ing the  conduct  of  ministers  in  withholding 
from  parliament  information  on  the  number- 
less aggressions  and  insults  offered  by  the 
French  government  to  this  country  since 
the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  in  holding  out 
to  the  country  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
peace,  at  a  period  when  they  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  continuance  of  the  rela- 
tions of  amity  was  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain  and  precarious. 

Lord  Molgrave,  who  had  hitherto  zeal- 
ously supported  the  measures  of  admi- 
nistration, instead  of  opposing  a  direct 
negative  to  the  motion,  adopted  a  middle 
course,  and  to  the  infinite  mortification  of 
ministers,  moved  as  an  amendment,  the 
adjournntent  of  the  house.  This  mode  of 
evading  the  question  was  deprecated  by 
3  A 


the  ministry  as  disingenuous,  and  as  more 
injurious  to  their  characters,  and  offensive 
to  their  feelings,  than  a  direct  and  manly 
support  of  the  motion  for  censoring.  After 
an  animated  discussion,  both  the  original 
motion  and  Lord  Mulgrave's  amend  meni 
were  rejected  by  very  large  majorities.  A 
similar  motion  was  made  on  the  followioflp 
day  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Colonel 
Patten,  and  with  similar  success.  On  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  as  he  was  unpre- 
pared to  give  a  direct  negative,  or  affirma- 
tive, to  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
house,  he  should  move  that  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  day  be  read.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  evidently  much  affected  with  this 
open  desertion  of  the  ex-minister,  said» 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  shrink 
from  their  duty  if  they  should  accept 
the  compromise  offered  between  a  direct 
censure  and  a  total  acquittal.  It  was  his 
wish  that  ministers  might  either  be  acquit- 
ted or  condemned — ^they  had  no  desire  to 
remain  in  office  longer  than  they  could  be 
useful  to  their  country,  nor  could  he  for 
himself  think  of  remaining  an  hour  in 
oflice,  if  he  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  house,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the 
country. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  order  of  the  day, 
as  moved  by  Mr.  Pit^  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
to  fifty-six  voices ;  after  which,  the  motion 
of  Colonel  Patten  was  put,  and  negatived 
by  an  equal  majority,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  with  a  few  of  their  friends,  having 
retired  before  the  second  division  took 
place. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
again  brought  the  subject  before  the  house, 
and  moved'  a  number  of  resolutions,  vary- 
ing in  form,  but  in  substance  the  same  as 
those  before  rejected.  The  last  resolution 
was  couched  in  these  terms,  *^That  by 
these  instances  of  misconduct,  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  have  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy of  the  conndence  of  this  house, 
and  incapable  of  administering  with  ad- 
vantage the  public  affairs  of  the  country 
in  a  crisis  or  such  unexampled  difficulty 
and  danger."  The  first  of  these  resolu- 
tions, after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  was 
nesatived  by  a  maiority  of  86  to  17  voices, 
and  the  others  without  a  division.  ^ 

The  principal  part  of  the  remainder  of 
this  important  session  of  parliament,  was 
occupied  by  subjects  of  finance,  and  with 
devising  the  means  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  the  invasion 
threatened  by  the  first  consul.  The  first, 
and  most  obvious  measure  of  defence  was, 
to  render  the  militia,  the  constitutional  de- 
fence of  the  country,  as  effective  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought 
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into  the  house  of  commone  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  which 
passed  through  its  several  stages  without 
any  material  opposition :  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  this  enactment  was  to  facilitate  the 
raising  of  the  supplementary  militia,  and 
to  provide  for  the  filling  up  of  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  regular  militia  force,  with  great- 
er promptness  than  could  be  done  by  the 
existing  laws.  'The  fines  upon  panshes 
for  deficiencies  were  also  considerably  in- 
creased, and  the  penalty  upon  balloted  per- 
sons refusing  to  serve,  in  person,  or  by 
substitute,  was  raised  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds.  But  the  militia  force  being  con- 
sidered as  wholly  inadequate  to  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  a  message  from  the  crown 
was  sent  to  parliament,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  stating  that  his  majesty  considered 
it  as  important  for  the  safehr  and  defence 
of  the  nation,  that  a  large  additional  mili- 
tary force  should  be  fowiwith  raised  and 
assembled,  and  it  was  recommended  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  to  take  such 
measures  as  should  appear  to  be  most  effec- 
tual for  accomplishing  this  purpose  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  In  furtherance  of 
the  object  of  this  message,  a  bill  was  im- 
mediately brought  into  parliament,  for  em- 
bodying a  new  species  of  militia,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  army  of  reserve.  This 
force,  which  was  to  consist  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men  for  England,  and  ten  thousand 
for  Ireland,  was  to  be  raised  by  ballot,  and 
confined  to  the  defence  of  the  united  king- 
dom :  the  ofiicers  to  be  appointed  from  the 
regular  army  and  the  half  pay  list :  all 
persons  from  the  age  of  eig:hteen  to  forty- 
five  were  liable  to  serve,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  those  persons  who  were  exempt 
from  the  militia  ballot,  and  such  volun- 
teers as  were  enrolled  previously  to  the 
date  of  the  last  message  of.  his  majesty  : 
all  poor  persons  having  more  than  one 
child  under  ten  years  of  age,  were  also  ex- 
empt :  the  persons  composing  this  force  to 
be  allowed  to  volunteer  into  the  regular 
anny.  This  bill,  which  underwent  a  long 
discussion  in  the  house  of  commons,  pass- 
ed through  the  house  of  lords  with  uncom- 
mon rapidity,  and  on  the  6th  of  July 
obtained  the  royal  assent.  But  these 
measures  of  defence,  however  important, 
were  only  the  precursors  of  one  of  the 
most  gigiatic  magnitude,  being  not  less 
than  the  arming  and  training  of  the  whole 
effective  male  population  of  Great  Britain. 
This  truly  constitutional  project  was  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  and  passed  into  a  law,  by  receiving 
the  royal  assent  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.  This  general  enrollment,  denomi- 
nated the  lenv  mi  m/wse,  was  divided  into 


four  diffinent  clasMe;  the  first  compfe- 
hended  all  unmarried  men  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  thiny ;  the  second, 
unmarried  men  between  thirty  sad  QAj ; 
the  third,  all  married  men  between  seves- 
teen  and  thirty,  not  having  more  than  two 
children  under  ten  years  of  age ;  snd  the 
fourth,  all  under  the  age  of  fifty*five,  net 
comprised  in  the  other  deocriptJoDS.  The 
different  classes,  who  were  to  be  trained 
and  taught  the  use  of  arms  in  their  re- 
spective parishes,  were,  in  case  of  actual 
invasion,  liable  to  be  called  out  by  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  orders  specified,  to  oo-opente 
with  the  regular  army,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  remain  embodied  until  tJM 
enemy  was  exterminated  or  driven  into 
the  sea. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  ohaDoellor  of 
the  exchequer  brought  forward  the  budget : 
he  proposed  to  raise  by  an  ineiease  of  the 
customs,  duties  on  sugar,  exports,  cotton, 
and  tonnage,  about  two  millions  annually ; 
and  by  new  duties  on  the  excise  of  tea, 
wine,  spirits,  and  malt,  six  millions  more. 
He  then  presented  a  plan  of  a  tax  on  ia- 
come,  imposing  a  duty  on  land,  of  one 
shilling  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the 
landlord,  and  ninepence  in  the  pound  to 
be  paid  by  the  tenant,  together  with  a  tax 
of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  all  other 
species  of  income,  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  upwards.  The  nett  produce 
of  this  revived  property  tax  was  calculated 
at  four  millions  seven  hundred  thonsand 
pounds,  and  the  whole  product  of  the  war 
taxes,  at  twelve  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually,  to  expire  aix 
months  after  the  return  oi  peace.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  grants,  the  other  taxes  were 
continued,  and  the  whole  of  the  supolies 
voted  by  parliament  for  the  service  or  the 
year  1803,  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty- 
one  millions. 

While  these  measures  were  adopted  by 
parliament,  the  people  were  far  from  being 
uninterested  or  inactive.  The  preparations 
for  invading  this  country,  made  by  France, 
called  forth  a  simultaneous  burst  of  loy* 
alty  and  patriotism  from  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  in  a  ireiy 
brief  interval,  upwards  of  four  hundrsd 
thousand  men  in  arms  appeared  ready  to 
defend  their  native  coasts  from  insult,  sod 
to  inflict  a  signal  chastisement  on  tiboee 
who  dared  to  pollute  them  with  a  hosUle 
tread.  So  numerous  indeed  were  these 
voluntary  armed  associations,  that  it  ren- 
dered the  act  for  raisinsr  the  lanf  en  mane 
entirely  saperfluous.  On  this  period  is 
British  history,  the  mind  may  repose  with 
satisfaction.  There  no  longer  appeared 
any  distinction  of  party  or  sects ;  all  other 
distinctions  were  lost  in  that  of  Britons 
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The  jfiTst  fsotmnl  Tiewed  with  astonishment 
this  extnordinary  display  of  national  ener- 
gy and  patriotic  feeling,  and  though  his 
preparations  for'inYasion  were  continued, 
the.  intention  of  carrying  them  into  effect 
was  no  donbt  secretly  abandoned. 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  delibera- 
tions, parliament  found  time  to  pass  seve- 
ral bills,  the  object  of  which  was  to  con- 
solidate the  duties  and  regulate  the 
colleetion  and  management  of  the  seTeral 
branches  of  the  revenue.  An  act  was  also 
passed  torelieye  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities  to  which 
they  were  before  snbject,  on  subscribing 
the  declaration  and  oath  contained  in  the 
act  of  the  Slat  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majestj. 

An  important  addition  was  this  session 
of  parliament  made  to  the  criminal  law  of 
the  country.  By  an  act  ihtroduced  into 
the  house  of  lords  by  Lord  Ellenborouffh, 
and  on  that  account  called  the  Ellenbo- 
rough  Act,  anj  person  guilty  of  malicious 
shooting,  cutting,  or  stabbing,  with  an  in- 
tent to  commit  murder,  although  death 
should  not  ensue,  was  declared  guilty  of  a 
capital  felony,  and  made  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  death.  The  same  penalty 
was  also  attached  to  all  attempts  to  dis- 
charge loaded  fire-arms,  vrith  an  intent  to 
kill  or  wound. 

During  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment, a  grant  of  60,000/.  a  year,  for  three 
J  ears,  to  be  computed  from  the  6Ui  of 
anuary,  1803,  was  made  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  towards  providing  for  the  better 
support  and  dignity  of  his  royal  highness. 
In  moving  for  ttiis  grant,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  in  the  year  1795,  the  income  of  the 

Erince  was  augmented  to  the  sum  of  one 
undred  and  thirty-eiffht  thousand  pounds 
annually,  exclusive  of  thirteen  thonsand  a 
year  from  the  revenue  of  the  dutchy  of 
Cornwall.  At  this  time,  seventy-three 
thousand  a  year  had,  he  said,  been  set 
apart  to  be  appropriated  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts  ot  his  royal  highness,  which, 
at  the  period  in  question,  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but 
which,  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund 
created  for  their  liquidation,  were  now  re- 
duced to  below  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

On  the  8th  of  Au^st,  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex made  a  motion  m  the  house  of  peers, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  military  council. 
In  support  of  this  motion,  his  royal  high' 
ness  contended  that  such  a  council  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  very  arduous 
situaUon  in  which  the  country  was  placed, 
when  the  safety  and  independence  of  the 
nation  might  depend  on  the  prudence  and 


energy  of  our- military  operations;  and 
when  we  had  to  contend  affainst  the  first 
general  of  the  aiffe. ,  Other  foading  officers 
of  the  state  had  boards  or  councils  to  as- 
sist their  deliberations,  and  there  was  no 
department  in  the  state,  in  which  a  false 
step  would  be  attended  with  so  much  danger. 

It  was  objected  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
that  such  a  council  would  embarrass  the 
commander-in«chief  in  the  discharge  of 
Iris  professional  duties,  and  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  staff  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief, and  the  regular  communications 
maintained  with  district  generals,  were 
sueh  as  to  render  a  eouncifof  this  nature 
perfectly  unnecessary.  On  these  grounds, 
the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  the 
boose  of  commons  on  the  ffeneral  defence 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Windham  had  taken 
occasion  to  express  himself  in  terms  of 
great  asperity  and  contempt  towards  the 
volunteer  corps  of  the  country,  whom,  on 
one  oeoasion,  the  honourable  gentleman 
termed  the  depositories  of  panic.  To  ob- 
viate any  supposition  that  the  house  con- 
curred in  theee  reproachful  and  calumnious 
sentiments  towards  those  brave  and  ^yal 
delenden  of  the  state,  Mr.  Sheridan,  on 
the  lOth  of  August,  moved  the  thanks  of 
the  house  **  to  the  volunteer  and  yeomanry 
corps  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  seal  and 
promptitude  with  which  they  had  asso- 
ciatea  for  the  defence  of  the  country.'* 
He  also  moved,  ^*  that  a  return  of  the  dif- 
ferent volunteer  corps  be  laid  before  the 
house,  in  order  that  they  may  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  by  being  entered  on  the 
journals."  After  an  animated  debate,  con- 
tinued for  many  houre,  both  these  motions 
were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  last  business  of  importance  in  this 
session,  was  a  motion  on  me  state  of  Ir^ 
land,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  moved* 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
praying  him  to  give  such  information  to 
the  house  as  had  been  received  respectinff 
the  late  rebellious  outrages  in  Ireland,  ana 
the  present  state  of  that  kingdom.  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  administrationt 
principally  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness 
of  the  session,  and  the  danger  of  making 
a  premature  disclosure  of  cireumstances, 
which  it  might  be  important  to  conceal. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
rsply,  said,  if  the  house  would  not  redress 
the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  conciliate 
its  inhabitants,  it  would  be  humanity  to 
annihilate  it.  The  morion,  after  a  long 
debate,  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  following  day,  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust, this  long  and  momentous  session  of 
parliament  was  closed  by  a  speech  from 
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the  throne ;  on  which  occasion  his  majesty 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  energy 
and  promptitude  which  had  been  displayed 
in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  vifforous  prosecution  of  the 
war;  assuring  the  house,  at  the  same  time, 
that  as  strict  a  regard  would  be  paid  to 
economy  in  the  public  ezpenditore  as  was 
consistent  with  the  exertions  necessary  to 
frustrate  the  <designB,  and  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  enemy.  **  Justly  sensible,"  said 
his  majesty,  **  of  the  state  of  pre-eminence 
in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
support  us,  for  so  many  ages,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  I  rely  with  confidence, 
that  under  the  continuance  of  his  dirine 
protection,  the  exertions  of  my  brave  and 
loyal  subjects  will  proTe  to  the  enemy 
and  to  the  world,  that  an  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  independence,  or  imnur  the  power 
of  this  united  kingndom,  will  terminate  in 
the  disgrrace  and  rain  of  those  by  whom  it 
may  be  made,  and  that  my  people  will  find 
an  ample  reward  for  all  their  sacrifices,  in 
an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  freedom 
and  security,  which,  bj  their  patriotism 
and  their  valour,  they  will  have  preserved 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity/* 

At  a  crisis  when  eveiy  class  of  his  ma- 
jesty*8  subjects  was  animated  to  the  high- 
es*t  degree  by  a  spirit  of  military  ardour ; 
when  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
were  threatened  by  a  formidable  ana  enters 
prising  invader ;  and  when  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  country  was  thought  to  be  in 
danger,  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  could  remain  in 
a  state  of  inactivity,  insensible  alike  to  the 
calls  of  patriotism  and  of  glory.  Feeling 
such  a  situation  to  be  derogatory  to  his 
character  and  repuffuant  to  his  duty,  as 
the  first  subject  of  the  realm,  his  royal 
hi^ness  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prime 
minister,  urging  upon  him  the  proprie^  of 
investing  him  with  an  efficient  military 
rank,  and  of  placing  him  in  a  situation 
where  his  example  might  contribute  to 
excite  the  loyal  energies  of  the  nation,  and 
where  his  participation  in  the  honours 
and  dangers  which  awaited  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  the  country,  might  keep  those 
energies  in  vigorous  activity.  In  reply  to 
this  application,  he  was  informed,  **that 
the  king's  opinion  being  fixed,  he  desired 
that  no  further  mention  should  be  made  to 
him  on  the  subject"  This  answer,  how- 
ever, was  considered  so  unsatisfactory  by 
the  prince,  that  he  addi^essed  to  his  royal 
parent  the  following  letter : 


*SlR. 


To  the  King, 


A  corretpondence  has  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Addlngton  and  myaelf^  on  a  sutgect  which 


deeply  involvee  my  hononr  and  cfaaneier.  T%e 
anawer  which  I  have  received  from  that  geiide> 
roan,  and  the  communication  which  he  haa  oiade 
to  the  house  of  commona,  leave  me  no  hope  bat  m 
an  appeal  to  the  joitioe  of  your  majesty.  I  make 
that  appeal  widi  confidence,  because  I  feel  that 
yon  are  my  natural  advocate,  and  with  the  san* 
guine  hope  that  the  ean  of  an  aflectionate  fetber 
may  still  be  opened  to  the  sapplicatknsof  a  doti- 
fulson. 

**  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best  eneiw 
ffies  of  my  character ;  to  shed  the  laatdrop  of  my 
blood  in  support  of  your  m^iasty's  peiaon.  cpowd, 
and  dignity ;  Ibrlbis  is  not  a  war  for  empire, glory, 
or  dominion,  but  (or  eiiatence.  In  this  conteM* 
the  lowest  and  humblest  of  your  miyesty's  anb- 
jects  have  been  called  on;  it  would,  tberelbre, 
uttie  become  me,  who  am  the  Crsf,  and  who  stand 
at  the  ver^  footstool  of  the  throne,  to  remain  a 
tame,  an  idle,  and  lileless  spectator  of  the  mis- 
chiefi  which  threaten  us,  unconscious  of  the  dan- 
gers which  surround  as,  and  indifferent  to  the 
consequences  which  may  follow.  Hanover  is  hart 
— E^ngland  is  menaced  with  invasion — Ireland  is 
in  rebellion— Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  France.  At 
such  a  moment,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  Id 
none  of  your  servants  in  seal  and  devotioa — to 
none  of  your  subjects  in  duty— to  none  of  your 
children  in  tenderness  and  affection,  presumes  to 
ap|>roach  you,  and  again  to  repeat  those  aSen 
which  he  has  already  made  through  your  majes. 
ty*s  ministers.  A  feeling  of  honest  ambition  ;  a 
sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  my  fomily ; 
and,  above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation 
of  that  gallant  army,  which  may  be  the  support  of 
your  mii|jesty*s  crown,  and  my  best  hope  hereafter, 
command  me  to  persevere,  aiid  to  assure  your  ma- 
jesty, with  all  humility  and  respect,  tnit,  con- 
scious of  the  justice  of  my  claim,  no  human  power 
can  ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  it 

**  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  f  am  bound  to  adopt 
this  line  of  conduct  by  every  motive  dear  to  me 
as  a  man,  and  sacred  to  me  as  a  prince.  Ought  f 
not  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of  unexampled 
difftcultv  and  danger.  Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the 
'  V  of  victorv,  when  I  have  every  thing  to  loae 
.^  Jefoat  t  Tne  highest  places  in  your  majesty's 
service  are  filled  by  the  jrounger  bmnchea  of  the 
royal  family;  to  me  alone  no  place  is  assigned.  I 
am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even  the  junior 
n^jor-general  of  your  army.  If  I  could  submit  in 
silence  to  such  indignities,  I  should,  indeed,  de- 
serve such  treatment,  and  prove,  to  the  satisfoc- 
tion  of  your  enemiea,  and  my  own,  that  I  am  en- 
tirely uicapable  of  thoae  exemona,  which  mv  birth 
and  the  cireurostanoes  of  the  times  peculiarly  call 
for.  Standing  so  near  the  throne,  when  1  am  de- 
based, the  cause  of  royalty  is  wounded ;  I  cannot 
sink  in  public  opinion,  without  the  partidpatian 
of  your  majesty  in  my  degradation.  Hierefore, 
every  motive  of  private '  feeling,  and  of  public 
duty,  induce  me  to  implore  your  majesty  to  re- 
view your  decision,  and  to  |daoe  me  in  that  situa- 
tion which  my  birth,  the  duties  of  my  station,  the 
the  exsmple  of  my  predecessors,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  of  En(|^1and,  entitle  me  to  claim. 

"  Should  I  be  dimppomted  in  the  hope  I  have 
formed,  should  this  Uist  appeal  to  thejusticeof  my 
sovereign,  and  the  affections  of  my  fother.  fail  or 
success,  I  shall  lament  in  silent  suDminion  his  de- 
termination ;  but  Europe,  the  worid,  and  posterity 
must  iudge  between  us. 

**  I  have  done  my  duty ;  mv  conscience  acquin 
me ;  my  reason  tells  me  that  I  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  the  request  which  I  have  made,  heoiose 
no  reasonable  arguments  have  ever  been  adduced 
in  answer  to  my  pretensions.    The  preeedenti  ia 
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oar  hiatory  mb  in  nnr  Avoar ;  but  if  they  were 
DOC,  tlie  bmei  in  which  we  live,  and  eapecially 
the  exigeociet  of  the  praaent  moment,  require  us 
to  become  en  example  to  our  poeterity. 

**  No  other  cause  of  refusal  Las  or  can  be  assit,.. 
od  except  that  it  was  the  will  oi  your  miyes^. 
To  that  will  and  pleasure,  I  bow  with  every  de- 
gree of  humility  and  resignation ;  but  I  can  never 
cease  lo  complain  of  the  severi^  which  has  been 
exercised  against  me,  and  the  ii^ustice  which  I 
have  sofibred,  till  I  cease  to  exist  I  have  the 
hoDoor  to  subscribe  myseU;  with  all  possible  de- 
Totbo,  your  miQesty's  most  dutiful  and  affectionate 
Maandsolgect, 

(Signed)  «G.P." 

"Brighlkdmitom,  Aug,  SUk,  1803." 

Antwer,from  ike  King. 

**Wutdmr,1ikAuguaL 
"  Mt  nEAft  Son, 

*■  Though  1  applaud  your  seal  and  spirit,  of 
which,  I  trust,  no  one  can  suppose  any  of  my 
Ikmily  wanting,  yet,  considering  the  repeated  de- 
clarations I  have  made  of  my  determmation  on 
your  former  applications  to  tne  same  purpose,  I 
oad  flattered  myself  to  have  heard  no  taitoer  on 
the  subject  Should  the  implacable  enemy  so  far 
■Qcceed  as  to  land,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  your  zeal  at  the  head  of  your  regi- 
ment It  will  be  the  do^  of  every  man  to  stand 
forward  on  such  an  occasion :  and  I  shall  certain- 
ly think  it  mine  to  set  an  example  in  defence  of 
•very  thin^  that  is  dear  lo  me  and  my  people.  I 
ever  remam,  my  dear  son, 

**  Tour  most  affectionate  lather, 

(Signed)  "G.R" 

The  prince,  in  an  animated,  bat  datifal 
reply  to  his  royal  parent,  said — **  Allow 
me,  sir,  to  recafl  to  yonr  recollection,  the 
expressions  yon  were  graciously  pleased  to 
fisev  when  I  solicited  a  foreign  serrice  apon 


iny  first  coming  into  the  army.  They  were 
sir,  that  your  majesty  did  not  see  the  op- 
portunity for  it ;  but  if  any  thing  were  to 
arise  at  home,  I  ouffht  to  be  « the  first  and 
foremost.*  In  this,^  continues  the  prince* 
«« I  agree  most  perfectly  with  your  majesty. 
I  ought  to  be  the  fint  and  foremost.  It  is 
the  place  which  my  birth  assigns  me— 
which  Europe — which  the  EngUsh  nation 
expects  me  to  fill,  and  which  the  former 
assurances  of  your  majesty  might  natural* 
ly  have  led  me  to  hope  I  should  occupy.*' 
Having  received  no  reply  to  this  second 
letter,  the  prince  repeated  his  application^ 
through  the  medium  of  his  royal  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army,  by  whom  he  was  inform- 
ed, "  that  before  the  prince  was  appointed 
ta  the  command  of  the  10th  light  dragoons, 
xm  king  caused  it  to  be  fully  explained  to 
him  what  his  sentiments  were  with  respect 
to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  into  the 
army,  and  the  public  grounds  upon  which 
he  could  neyer  admit  of  the  prince  consider* 
ing  it  a  profession,  or  of  his  being  pro- 
moted in  the  service."  The  prince,  in  reply, 
positively  •' denied  that  any  condition  or 
stipulation  of  the  nature  alluded  to  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  had  been  made  when  he 
came  into  the  army."  However  that  might 
be,  the  resolution  to  withhold  from  the 
prince  all  military  promotion,  was  inflexi- 
bly adhered  to ;  and  his  royal  highness 
was  doomed  to  remain  in  his  comparative 
ly  humble  station  of  eolonel  of  a  regiment 
<»  horse. 
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After  the  enjoyment  of  a  year  of  nomi- 
nal peace,  two  of  the  first  states  of  Europe 
once  more  determined  to  appeal  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword.  During  the  interval 
of  this  state  of  feverish  tranquillity,  France 
had  extended  her  power  and  influence  in 
eTerv  direction.  The  independence  and 
freedom  of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  and 
of  Italy,  although  guaranteed  by  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Luneville*  were 
disregarded  and  violated,  and  republican 
France,  though  so  lately  contending  for  her 
own  independence,  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
ercise an  uncontrolled  dominion  over  those 
countries.  Spain,  debased  by  superstition, 
and  enervated  by  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  absolute  vas- 
salage. Germany,  weakened  by  the  defec- 
tion of  some  of  her  principal  states,  was 
no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  her  too  powerful  neighbour.  Prus- 
sia, ever  grasping  atextension  of  dominion, 
was  willing  to  gratify  her  territorial  cupi- 
dity at  the  expense  of  her  rank  among  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  though  constantly 
increasing  in  strength,  she  was  evidently 
declining  in  importance.  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  who  had  preserved  their  neutral- 
ity, with  some  slight  intermission,  while 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  involved  in  war, 
had  no  disposition  to  relinquish  the  advan- 
tages of  this  wise  and  pacific  policy :  while 
Russia,  governed  by  a  monarch  distinguish- 
ed for  the  mildness  of  his  rule,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  councils,  chose  rather  to  ar- 
bitrate the  diflferences  of  others,  than  to  be- 
come a  party  in  their  quarrels.  It  remain- 
ed,  therefore,  for  Great  Britain,  **  single- 
handed*^  and  unallied,  to  bear  the  nrst 
shock  of  that  war  which  had  now  become  j 
inevitable,  and  to  interpose  a  rampart  be- ; 
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tween  military  France  and  uniTerBal  eiA- 
pire. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  hia  Biitaa- 
nic  maiesty  published  a  deelancioo,  in 
which  he  states,  **  that  his  earnest  endea- 
vours for  the  preservation  of  peace  having 
failed  of  success,  he  entertains  the  fullest 
confidence  that  he  shall  receive  the  same 
support  from  his  parliament,  and  that  the 
same  zeal  and  spint  will  be  roanifestad  by 
his  people,  which  he  has  experienced  on 
every  occasion  when  the  honour  of  his 
crown  has  been  attacked,  or  the  essential 
interests  of  his  dominions  endangered." 
**  During  the  whole  course  of  the  negotia* 
tions  which  led  to  the  preliminary  and  de> 
finitive  treaties  of  peace  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  French  republic,  it  was  his 
majesty's  sincere  desire,"  saya  thf  dedan* 
tion,  **  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  hostili- 
ties which  subsisted  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  to  adopt  such  measures,  and  to 
concur  in  such  propositions,  as  might  effect 
ually  contribute  to  consolidate  VSb  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  the  same  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated  during  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  have  since  invaria- 
bly governed  his  conduct."  His  majesty 
then  proceeds  to  an  elaborate  enumeration 
of  the  acts  of  aggression  and  aggrandize- 
ment practised  by  the  French  government 
during  the  interval  of  peace ;  and  in  con- 
clusion remarks,  that  **it  is  impossible  to 
reflect  on  these  diflferent  proceedings,  and 
the  course  which  the  French  government 
have  thought  proper  to  adopt  respecting 
thein,  without  the  thorough  conviction  that 
they  are  not  the  effect  of  accident,  bat  that 
they  form  a  part  of  a  system  which  has 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  degrading, 
vilifying,  and  insulting  bis  majesty  and  hif 
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goYernment.  Under  these  insults  and  pro- 
vocations, his  majesty,  not  without  a  due 
sense  of  his  dignity,  has  proceeded,  with 
every  degree  oftemper  ana  moderation,  to 
obtain  satisfaction  and  redress,  while  he 
has  neglected  no  means  consistent  with 
his  honour,  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions, 
to  induce  the  government  of  France  to  con- 
cede to  him,  what  is,  in  his  judgment,  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  future  tranquil- 
lity of  EttrojM.  But  though  the  provoca- 
tions which  his  majesty  has  received  might 
entitle  him  to  larger  claims  than  those 
which  he  has  advanced,  yet  anxious  to  pre- 
vent calamities  which  might  thus  be  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  Europe,  he  is  still 
willing,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  own 
honour,  and  the  interests  of  his  people,  to 
afford  every  facility  to  any  just  and  honour- 
able arrangement,  by  which  such  evils 
may  be  averted.  He  has,  therefore,  no  diffi- 
culty in  declaring  to  all  Europe,  that  not- 
withstanding the  changes  whicn  have  taken 
place  since  the  treaty  of  peace,  notwith- 
standing the  extension  of^  the  power  of 
France,  in  repn^ance  to  that  treaty,  and 
to  the  spirit  of^peace  itself,  his  majesty 
will  not  avail  himself  of  these  circumstances 
to  demand  in  compensation  all  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  require,  but  will  be  ready  to  con- 
enr,  even  now,  in  an  arrangement,  by  which 
satisfaction  shall  be  given  to  him,  for  the 
indignities  which  have  been  offered  to  his 
crown,  and  to  his  people,  and  substantia] 
security  afforded  against  further  encroach- 
ments on  the  parte?  France.  His  majesty 
has  thus  distinctly  and  unreservedly  stated 
the  reasons  of  those  proceedings  to  which 
he  has  found  himselt  compelled  to  resort. 
He  is  actuated  by  no  disposition  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  other 
state ;  by  no  projects  of  conquest  and  ag- 
grandizement;  but  solely  by  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  his  crown  and 
the  interests  of  his  people,  and  by  an  anx- 
ious desire  to  obstruct  the  further  progress 
of  a  system,  which.  If  not  resisted,  may 
prove  fatal  to  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world." 

^  The  line  of  hostilities  which  each  na- 
tion would  pursue,  was  prescribed  by  their 
relative  situation;  Great  Britain,  bein^ 
mistress  of  the  seas,  would  naturally  di- 
rect her  principal  attack  against  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  maritime  possessions  of  her 
enemy ;  while  France,  being  eoually  pow- 
erful at  land,  was  resolved  to  oostruct  and 
attack  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  continent  where  her  armies  could 
penetrate,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  wrest 
from  her  weaker  neighbours,  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  any  colonial  loss  she  might  expe- 
rience in    the  approaching  contest     In 


pursuance  of  the  different  systems  of  war- 
fare which  each  nation  had  adopted,  the 
British  government  despatched  expeditions 
against  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerar 
ra,  and  Issequibo,  and  the  French  islands 
of  St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago.  St.  Domingo, 
the  most  valuable  colony  that  France  ever 
possessed,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  wrested 
from  her  by  the  black  population,  assisted 
by  a  British  squadron;  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  our  successes  over  the  native  princes 
were  brilliant,  glorious,  and  decisive. 

In  St.  Domingo,  an  island  which  had 
shared  more  largely  in  the  calamities  of  the 
French  revolution  than  any  other  spot  on  the 
habitable  globe,  the  want  of  good  faith  ma- 
nifested by  the  French  general  towards 
the  negro  chief,  Toussamt  Louverture, 
excited  general  distrust  in  the  black  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  decree  in  the  French  legis- 
lative body,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
slavery  in  all  the  French  colonies,*  deter- 
mined that  much  injured  people  to  declare 
an  interminable  war  against  their  oppres- 
sors. In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
Dessalines  and  Christophe  hastened  to  as* 
snme  the  command  of  those  negro  bands, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  repeated  de- 
feats, still  conUnued  m  a  state  of  hostility 
against  the  French  government;  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  captain-general  of 
the  French  army  was  felicitating  himself 
on  having  restored  the  colony  to  a  state  of 
subjection,  the  flame  of  insurrection  again 
burst  forth,  and  spread  over  this  island 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  French 
troops,  no  longer  animated  by  the  hopes 
of  ultimate  success,  and  unaccustomed  to 
a  tropical  region,  soon  beffan  to  lose  their 
accustomed  vivacity,  and  at  several  of 
their  smaller  posts,  such  was  the  number 
of  sick,  that  the  healthy  survivors  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  attend  the  hospitals, 
and  bury  their  dead.  The  commanaer-in- 
chief,  himself  scarcely  convalescent,  had 
lost  the  best  officers  of  his  staff  by  the 
ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  troops 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  the  mother 
country,  finding  themselves  unequal  to  the 
service  to  which  they  were  condemned, 
sunk  into  despondency,  and  soon  followed 
their  predecessors  to  the  grave. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1803, 
General  Leclerc,  finding  his  situation  criti- 
cal in  the  extreme,  despatched  an  aid-de- 
camp to  Paris  for  instructions  and  advice 
from  the  first  consul,  but  in  the  mean  time 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  sanguinary  sys- 
tem with  undiminished  rigour,  and  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  blade  population  an 
inextinguishable  hatred  against  the  French 
name.    Among  the  new  eniefs  which  arose 

*  See  Book  II.  Chap.  XXn.  page  411.  > 
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in  th«  interior  of  the  island  was  a  formida- 
ble leader,  named  Sans  Souci,  of  the  Can- 
ep  tribe.  Another  chief,  of  the  name  of 
Charles  Bellair,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  his  attacks  upon  the  inraders, 
was  taken  in  battle,  and  pat  to  death,  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  with  tortures 
truly  demoniacal.  But  it  was  not  merely 
the  black  chiefs  with  whom  the  French 
had  to  contend ;  one  of  their  own  generals, 
Dugua,  chief  of  the  staff,  shock^  at  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  his  countrymen, 
determined  to  leave  the  French  army,  and 
to  co-operate  with  their  enemies,  but  being 
discovered  in  the  act  of  making  prepara- 
tions for  this  purpose,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  escaped  the  fate  that  awaited 
him  only  by  becoming  his  own  executioner. 
To  crush  the  insurrectionary  spirit  which 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  colony,  the 
usual  calamities  of  war  were  aggravated 
by  the  most  savage  barbarities,  immense 
numbers  of  blacks  were  drowned  in  the 
sea,  or  suffocated,  by  order  of  the  French, 
in  the  holds  of  ships,  appointed  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  diabolical  service.  In  one 
instance,  six  hundred  of  these  unfortunate 
men  were  surrounded  by  a  French  force, 
and  punished  for  some  resistance,  by  being 
all  butchered  upon  the  spot.  Such  was 
the  excessive  slaughter  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cape,  that  the  air  became  tainted  by 
the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies,  and  pro- 
duced a  pestilential  disease,  which  avenged 
on  the  French  army  these  horrible  massar 
cres.  The  work  of  destruction  however 
still  proceeded,  and  the  French  command- 
ers, instead  of  relaxing  their  cruelties, 
added  to  their  enormity,  and  sought  to  sup- 
ply the  diminished  numbers  of  human  ex- 
ecutioners, by  the  use  of  blood-hounds,* 
which  traced  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
European  cruelty  to  the  recesses  where 
their  employers  could  not  penetrate.  A 
considerable  number  of  blacxs,  who  had 
been  hunted  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Republican,  were  hurried,  on  board 
the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  thus 

*  These  animali,  which  are  brought  from  the 
island  of  Cuba,  are  generally  employed  by  the 
Spaniardt  in  the  punuit  of  wild  biulockf;  and 
^e  great  use  of  the  dog  it  to  drive  the  cattle  fiom 
the  heights  and  reoeMea  in  the  mountainous  parla 
of  the  country,  which  are  least  accessible  to  the 
hunters.  Though  these  doss  are  not  in  general 
larger  than  the  shepherds*  dogs  in  Great  Britain 
(vtfhich  in  Inith  they  much  resemble),  yet  when 
they  were  introduced  into  Jamaica,  as  the  anx- 
iliaries  of  the  general  assembly,  in  the  Maroon 
war.  in  the  year  1795,  they  were  represented  as 
equal  to  the  mastiff  in  bulk,  to  the  bull-dog  in 
oourage,  to  the  blood-hound  in  scent,  and  to  the 
my-hound  in  agility,  and  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  negroes  by  these  canine  warriors 
was  equally  astoniuing  and  imezpected.— A'yaa 
Edwards. 
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freighted,  this  dishonoured  navy  etood  ont 
from  the  shore  under  cover  of  the  night, 
when  the  unresisting  victims  were  plunged 
alive  into  Uie  sea,  in  such  numbers,  that  at 
length  the  tide,  as  if  the  ocean  would  no 
longer  conceal  the  deed  of  blood,  brongfat 
their  bodies  to  the  shore,  and  rolled  them 
on  the  beach.  ([50) 

By  the  middle  of  October,  Fort  Dau- 
phin, Port-au-Paix,  and  several  other  im- 
portant settlements,  were  completely  lost 
to  the  French ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  month,  the  general-in-chief,  whose 
health  had  been  long  impaired,  sunk  under 
the  mephitic  atmosphere  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  died  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  November,  after  giving  some  di- 
rections for  the  future  government  of  the 
island.* 

On  the  death  of  General  Leclerc,  the 
command  of  the  French  army  devolTed 
upon  General  Rochambeau,  who  pursued 
the  same  course  of  cruelty  and  blood  that 
had  been  marked  out  by  his  predecessor. 
The  first  engagement  of  importance  that 
occurred  after  the  appointment  of  the  new 
general,  was  fought  on  the  parched  plains 
of  St.  Nichola  Mole,  and  ended  in  ttie  de- 


(50)  These  statements,  it  should  be  i 
ed,  are  made  by  an  enemy,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  throw  an  odmmon  the  character  of  the  Freneh 
nation.  Cruelties  were  no  doubt  committed  on 
both  sides,  during  the  civil  war  in  St.  Domio^o, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  relations  in  the  text  nn 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  English  writer,  um, 
seems  to  forget  that  his  own  oountiyman  set  tkw 
example  of  employing  blood-hounds  against  the 
insargent  nenoes,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther if  the  history  of  the  Maroon  war  in  Jamaicm 
were  made  known,  it  would  not  be  productive  of 
details  as  shocking  to  humanity,  as  any  of  than 
here  narrated. 

*CHAaLX8  Emanokl  LacLxac  d'Obtxk,  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  entered  on  the  career  of  srms  at 
an  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Italy.  After  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,he  accompanied  the  French  ex- 
pediuon  to  Egypt,  and  on  hisretom  to  Fiaoee 
contributed  to  toe  success  of  the  revolutioo  of  the 
18th  Brumaire,  on  which  occasion  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  ad- 
vancing upon  the  refractory  deputies,  expoDed 
them  from  the  hall.  Genefal  Leclerc  was  after- 
wards intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  French 
army  which  marched  throuKfa  Spain  to  sobdoo 
Portugal ;  and  on  the  return  of  peace  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  captain-general  of  the  army 
of  St.  JJomhigo.  While  engued  in  this  sernce* 
he  tarnished  nis  former  laurels,  by  acts  of  eaeee- 
sive  cruelty,  and  fell  a.  victim  to  a  disease  pi»> 
duced  by  the  atrocities  of  the  army  under  his 
command.  After  his  death,  his  body  was  convey- 
ed to  Fkance,  and  interred  with  funeral  honoun 
in  his  estate  at  Monigobert.  His  wife,  Ataliiie 
Bonapane,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  fmrt  consul 
who  had  attended  her  husband  on  the  oxpedi- 
tk>u  to  St.  Domingo,  accompanied  his  corpse  as 
its  return  to  Europe  from  the  aceldama  of  His- 
paniola,  and  die  first  consul  and  his  court  pnt  on 
mouroing  for  the  death  of  the  de 
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fi»8t  of  the  Fnneh  amy.  About  the 
period*  Fort  Daophin  surrendered  to  the 
arms  c^  France,  afier  a  gallant  reaistaDoe 
to  the  eombined  attacks  of  the  fleet  and 
army  under  General  Olausel.  But  not- 
withetandinpf  this  tranatent  success,  the 
continual  dimtautioii  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  daily  increaaing  strength  of  the 
eAemy,  clearly  announced  that  the  period 
of  their  final  expulsion  from  the  island  was 
iaat  approaching. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1803,  was 
marked  by  a  cessation  from  active  hostili- 
ty, but  there  waa  no  pause  in  the  progress 
of  disease,  nor  any  relaxation  in  that  sys* 
tem  of  sanpiinary  policy,  which  seemed 
lo  have  for  its  object,  the  extermination  of 
a  race  of  men,  rendered  cruel  and  ferocious 
by  the  joint  operation  of  slavery  and  op* 
pressioo.  Wlule  the  French  army  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  inactivity,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  General  Dessa- 
linee,  the  commander-iu-ehief  of  the  black 
forces,  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
to  repair  the  losses  he  had  sustained 
daring  the  late  campaign,  and  was  soon  in 
a  situation  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions. Several  skirmishes  ^ccorAiafij 
took  place,  early  in  the  year,  in  the  vicmi- 
ty  of  Aoul,  and  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined by  the  French  chief  once  more  to 
baxard  a  general  action.  The  battle  was 
begun  by  the  French  general,  who  attack- 
ed his  sable  advenary  with  so  much  im- 
petuosity as  to  obliffe  him  to  retreat  with 
precipitation  over  the  Mornes;  but  in  ef- 
Mcting  this  operation,  the  French  line  was 
weakened,  and  the  negro  seneral,  taking 
advantage  of  this  error,  rained  his  forees, 
aod  repulsed  the  French  with  considerable 
loss.  In  the  moment  of  success,  General 
Roehambeau  had  secured  a  number  of  pri- 
aonere,  and  such  was  the  thirat  for  blood, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  retaliation 
which  they  knew  must  await  their  own 
eoantrymen,  the  black  prisonere  were  led 
oat  on  the  plain,  and  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  This  murderous  deed  was  execut- 
ed with  so  much  precipitation,  that  many 
of  the  unhappy  victims  were  left  half-dead, 
in  a  mutilated  state,  and  their  moans  and 
ahrieks  were  heard  throughout  the  whole 
night,  in  the  camp  of  the  exasperated  ene- 
my. The  negro-  chief,  though  he  had 
hitherto  acted  upon  the  humane  maxim  of 
Toassaint,  which  forbade  all  retaliation, 
was  now  irritated  to  an  act  of  terrible  re- 
venge, and  ordering  a  number  of  gibbets 
I  to  k^  erected,  he  selected  all  the  French 
I  offieere  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and 
!  suspended  them  in  everydirection,  in  sight 
of  the  French  army.  The  blacks,  in  the 
mean  time,  rendered  desperate  by  these 
dreadful  massacres,  sallied  out  of  their  in- 
3L  38*        . 
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trenchments,  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
and  obliged  their  European  adversaries  to 
seek  safety  under  the  walls  of  Cape  Fran- 
gois. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affaire  in  St. 
Domingo^  when  intelligence  arrived  at  that 
island  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France.  This 
unexpected  event  rendered  the  situation 
of  the  French  army  critical  in  the  extreme ; 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  apprehending 
a  scarcity  of  provisions,  published  a  procla- 
mation, allowing  the  free  importation  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  into  the  stations  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  army,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  island  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  French  head-qnartere  were  now  esta- 
blished at  the  Cape,  and  the  negro  chief  had 
taken  such  effectual  measures  to  curtail  their 
boundaries,  that  they  were  in  effect  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  narrow  limits  of  two 
miles  round  that  station.  From  this  period, 
the  affaire  of  France  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  became  desperate,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, relinquishinff  all  hopes  of 
conquest,  began  to  address  himself  to  the 
fortification  of  the  city  of  the  Cape.  In  a 
despatch,  written  from  this  place,  and, 
dated  the  29th  of  October,  1803,  he  obr 
serves,  *'  There  is  still  some  merit  in  de- 
fending a  ravaged  colony  ajg^nst  a  civil 
war  on  one  side,  and  a  foreign  enemy  on 
the  other.**  But  even  this  melancholy  con- 
solation was  not  long  granted  to  him,  for 
being  menaced  by  a  negro  army  by  land,  and 
atricUy  blockaded  by  a  British  naval  force 
on  the  side  of  the  ocean,  his  supplies  were 
entirely  cut  off*,  and  the  troops  in  the  gar- 
rison, sinking  under  the  accumulated  pres- 
sure of  pestiTence  and  famine,  were  reduc- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  those 
veiy  blood-hounds  which  they  themselves 
satiated  with  human  flesh. 

The  French  general,  finding  his  position 
no  longer  tenable,  concluded  a  capitulation 
with  the  British  commodore,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  ^ 
the  French  offieere  and  troops,  amounting" 
to  about  eight  thousand,  should  be  sent  to 
Jamaica  as  prisonere  of  war,  and  their  sick 
to  France  and  America,  in  British  tran»> 
ports  provided  for  that  purpose.  No  soon- 
er was  this  capitulation  executed,  than 
Captain  Bligh  was  despatched  to  General 
Dessalines,  to  apprize  him  that  all  the 
French  ships  and  vessels  in  the  port  had 
surrendered  to  the  British  flag;  out  not- 
withstanding this  intimation,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  blacks  could  be 
prevented  from  firing  red-hot  balls  into  the 
ships  in  which  the  French  troops  had  embark- 
ed, and  revenging  their  accumulated  wrongs 
by  sending  them  all  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
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The  first  instant  the  -land  breese  enabled 
them  to  sail,  all  the  French  ships  came  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  hauled  down  their 
colours.  In  sailing  out  of  the  bay,  the 
Clorinde,  a  large  frigate  of  thirty-eight 
guns,  unfortunately  took  the  ground,  and 
was  obliged  to  throw  most  of  her  guns 
orerboard,  but  from  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions and  professional  abilities  of  Lieute- 
nant Willottghby,  she  was  at  lengUi  eot 
afloat  without  sustaining  an^  material  da- 
mage. 

Commodore  Loving,  after  seeing  the 
prizes,  which  copsisted  of  three  frigates 
and  seventeen  merchantmen,  properly  se- 
cured, bore  away  for  the  Mole,  and  on  the 
2d  of  December  summoned  the  general  of 
brigade  to  surrender.  Noailles,  me  French 
commander  in  that  place,  replied,  that  the 
garrison  was  provisioned  for  five  months, 
and  that  he  should  not  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals for  capitulation.  On  receiving  this 
answer  to  his  summons,  the  British  com- 
modore judged  it  advisable  to  steer  for  Ja- 
maica with  his  prizes,  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  his  prisoners  and  replenishing  his 
stock  of  provisions,  leaving  the  Pique  to 
continue  tne  blockade  in  his  absence.  The 
French  general,  apprehensive  of  the  return 
^of  the  British  squadron,  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  evacuate  the  fort  the  same  night, 
and  embarked  his  garrison  on  board  six  ves- 
sels which  were  at  that  time  lying  in  the  hai^ 
hour ;  but  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Pique, 
five  out  of  the  six  vessels  were  taken,  and 
that  only  in  which  Noailles  himself  was 
embarked  effected  its  escape.  Previously 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  Mole,  Fort  Dau- 
phin had  surrendered  to  the  Theseus,  and 
Fort  Marie  to  the  Vanguard,  the  wretched 
garrison  considering  themselves  fortunate 
in  being  rescued  from  the  fate  that  awaited 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
blacks,  in  whose  minds  revenge  against 
tiieir  oppressors  had  extinguished  every 
spark  of  pity  and  humanity.  The  humane 
exertions  of  the  British  commanders  on  this 
station,  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  national  character,  and  served  to  dispel 
the  horrible  gloom  in  which  the  devoted 
island  of  St.  Domingo  had  so  long  been 
enveloped. 

This  signal  and  complete  failure  of  the 
French  expedition  against  St.  Domingo,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency  in 
militaiy  means,  or  to  any  want  of  skill  and 
pnr«ip.vpr^nc«  in  the  French  troops,  but  to 
a  ....^  .i  luiy  hiid  vicious  policy,  which  at 
first  sunk  the  black  population  into  despair, 
and  then  called  forth  on  their  part  exer- 
tions and  a  constancy  in  sufferinj;  almost 
supernatural.  Among  the  first  steps  in 
this  career  of  error,  was  the  bad  faith  prac- 
tised towards  Toussaint  Louverture;  and 
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taB  atrocities  v^ieh  afterwards  followed, 
served  to  confirm  a  resolution  taken  by  the 
inhabitants,  **  to  renounce  France  for  ever ; 
to  die  rather  than  live  under  her  dominioo; 
and  to  fight  to  the  last  breath  for  indeDcn- 
denoe."*  The  evacuation  of  the  island  bj 
the  French  troops,  left  the  nsjgrroes  in  tlie 
undisputed  possession  of  what  is  called  tbe 
French  part  of  St.  Domingo;  and  their 
first  measure  was  to  proclaim  themselva 
an  independent  state,  under  the  designation 
of  "The  Republic  of  Hayti.**  At  tbe 
head  of  this  republic,  was  placed  the  negro 
General  Dessalines,  to  whose  hands  was 
committed  the  sovereign  prerogative  of 
making  peace  and  declaring  war,  and 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  right  of  naming  his  successor,  f  Al- 
though the  French  republic  still  retained 
possession  of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  is 
that  part  of  the  island  which  formerly  be- 
longCKi  to  Spain,  yet  the  total  surrender  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  to  a  race  of 
African  governors,  possessed  of  European 
tactics,  and  enjoying  a  knowledge  of  those 
arts  of  civilized  life  which  never  visited 
their  native  deserts,  form  a  most  important 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  Hispaniola,  and 
seemed  calculated  to  prodoce  consequences 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Europe,  and 
to  the  human  race. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  tbe  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  France,  the  islands  of  Sl  Lu- 
cia and  Tobago  once  more  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain.  Immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  tbe  re- 
newal of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Barba- 
does,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Grinfield,  and  Commodore  Hood, 
and  arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  21st  of 
June  at  St  Lucia.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  troops  effected  a  landing  near  the 
town  of  Castries,  and  after  talking  that 
place,  summoned  the  French  gsaeral  No- 
gues  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  this 
summons,  the  enemy  refused  to  comply. 


*  Proclamation  of  the  army  of  Sl  Docningm 
signed  Dbmaunb. 

t  **  Liberty  or  Dbath  ! 

**  We,  generals  and  chiefi  of  tbs  anny  of  Hayti. 

penetratM  with  gratitude  lor  the  benefits  we  have 

received  fiom    the  general-in'OhieC  J.  Jaoques 

Dessalhieti  the  protector  of  the  liberty  wbich  iht 

people   enjoy,  in   the  name  of  liberty,  in  the 

name  of  independence,  in  the  name  of  the  pMf^ 

he  has  nmde  happ^,  we  proclaim  him  govcnior> 

general  for  life  ot  Hayti.    We  swear  to  rabnit 

implicitiy  to  the  laws  emanating  from  his  auibo- 

rity.    We  give  in  him  the  right  to  make  peace  and 

war,  and  to  name  his  successor. 

"Done  at  head-quarters.  Gonaivee,  the  Istof 

January  1804.  and  tbe  first  day  of  the  inde 

pendence  of  Hayti. 

(Signed)  **  CBaisroras,  Ae.* 
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and  the  next  morning  at  fonr  o'clock  an  as- 
Ban  It  was  made  npon  Fort  Mome  Fortanee, 
which  was  carried  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner with  a  comparatiTelj  smalfloss.  The 
D amber  of  French  prisoners  made  in  the 
ffarrison  amounted  to  six  hnndred  and 
forty;  and  the  whole  island  sabmitted  to 
the  anthorities  appointed  by  the  British 
commanders  without  further  resistance. 

General  Grinfield,  pursuing  his  yictori- 
ous  career,  next  sailed  for  the  island  of  To- 
bago, on  the  25th  of  Jone ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  July,  that  settlement  surrendered  to  the 
British  force,  on  condition  of  the  garrison 
being  sent  oyer  to  France  at  the  expense  of 
the  English  gOTemment 

In  addition  to  these  French  settlements, 
the  Dutch  colonies  of  Essequibo,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice,  fell  successiyely  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  under  the  same  suc- 
cessful and  meritorious  commanders ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  contributed  to 
swell  the  namerous  and  important  colo- 
nial conquests  of  Great  Britain.* 


*  Population  of  the  French  and  Britiah  West 
India  Islands. 

FaBfoiL 

The  IbUowing  account  of  the  white  inhahitantB, 
free  negroei.  and  slaves,  in  the  French  West 
Indies,  may  serve  to  grati^  curiosity.  It  is 
taken  from  the  authority  of  Moos.  Necker;  but 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  supposes  that  the  negro 
slaves  were  nearly  double  the  number  here 
stated  at  the  coounenceaient  of  the  French 
revolutionary  wars  in  1792  :— 


St.  Domingo^  in  1779, 
Martinioo,  in  1776, 
Gaadaloa|>e,  in  1779, 
St.  Lucia,  in  1776,     . 
Tobago  (suppose  the  sai 
Cayenne,  in  1780,.    . 


__  SUtw. 

32,650  7,055  249.096 

.    11,619  2,892  71JS67 

.    13,261  1,382  85,327 

.      8,397  1.050  10,752 

e>,  2,397  1,050  10,752 

1.358  10.539 

63,682  13,429  437.736 


£nOLJ8H. 

The  population  retunM  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  rest  on  the  authority  of  Bryan  Edwaids, 
as  stated  in  his  history  pobUshed  in  1793 :— 


JttDaica.       .       . 

30,000 

250,000 

Barbadoes,    .       . 

.      16.167 

62,115 

Givnada,      .       . 

1,000 

23,926 

Sl  Vineent,  . 

1,450 

11.853 

Dominica,     . 

.        1.236 

14,967 

Antigua,       . 

2,590 

37.808 

Monaenat,    . 

1,300 

10.000 

Nevis.           .        . 

1.000 

8.420 

St  Christopher,    . 

1,900 

20.435 

Virgin  Isles,         .       , 

1,200 

9,000 

Bahamas, 

24)00 

2,241 

Bermndasi 

5,468 

4.919 

65^306       455.664 


France,  well  ifware  of  the  precarious 
tenure  by  which  she  held  her  colonies  in 
the  west,  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure 
her  dominions  in  the  east,  and  with  this 
▼iew  an  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Brest, 
consisting  of  a  strong  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Linois,  on  board 
of  which  were  placed  six  thousand  French 
troops.  This  expedition  sailed  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  with  orders  to 
touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to 
place  that  colony  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
fence as  to  be  enabled  to  resist  any  attack 
that  might  be  made  upon  it  by  the  English. 
In  Europe,  also,  the  French  armies  were 
immediately  put  in  motion,  and  the  consu- 
lar government,  anxious  to  justify  their 
conduct  to  the  French  nation  and  to  Eu- 
rope, published  a  declaration,  dat(Mi  the 
20th  of  May,  on  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  recall  of  their  ambassador  from  Lon- 
don, and  the,  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britainl  In  this  state  paper,  it  is 
said,  **  that  the  present  age  and  posterity 
will  see  all  that  has  been  done  by  France 
to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
with  what  moderation  and  patience  she 
has  laboured  to  prevent  their  return ;  hot 
nothing,'*  continues  this  document,  **has 
been  able  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  pro- 
jects formed  to  enkindle  discord  between 
the  two  nations.  The  treaty  of  Amiens 
had  been  negotiated  amidst  the  clamours 
of  a  party  in  England,  hostile  to  peace, 
and  scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  it  was 
the  object  of  the  bitterest  censure.  Soon 
afterwards,  alarms  were  disseminated  in 
that  country ;  dangers  were  pretended,  on 
which  was  established  the  necessity  of 
such  a  peace  establishment,  as  to  be  a  per- 
manent signal  of  new  hostilities.  At  lenj^, 
an  unexpected  message  all  at  once  terrifies 
Englana  with  imaginary  armaments  in 
France  and  Batavia ;  she  supposes  the  ex- 
istence of  important  discussions,  which  di- 
vided the  two  governments,  while  no  such 
discussion  was  known  to  the  French  go- 
vernment. Immediately,  formidable  ar- 
maments are  prepared  on  the  coast,  and  in 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  the  sea  is  co- 
vered with  her  ships  of  war ;  and  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  these  preparations,  that  the 
cabinet  of  London  demands  of  France,  the 
abrogation  of  a  fandamental  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  In  vain,  did  France 
consent  to  shut  her  eyes  to  ^e  actual  non- 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  from 
which  England  pretended  to  release  her- 
self; in  vain,  was  she  willing  to  delay 
taking  a  definitive  resolation,  until  Spain 
and  Batavia,  both  of  them  contracting  par- 
ties, could  have  manifested  their  dispo- 
sition. In  vain,  in  short,  did  she  propose 
to  request  the  mediation  of  the  powers 
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which  had  been  invited  to  guarantee,  and 
who  in  effect  did  guarantee  we  stipulation 
required  to  be  abrogated.  Every  proposi- 
tion was  rejected,  and  the  demands  of 
England  JMcame  more  imperious  and  more 
absolute.*^  .But  **  it  was  not,*'  continues 
the  declaration,  **  in  the  principles  of  the 
French  goTcmment  to  yield  to  menaces ; 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  bend  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Frencn  people  to  laws  pre- 
scribed to  them  with  forms  so  haughty  and 
•o  new.  The  government  stopped  at  the 
limit  traced  out  by  its  principles  and  its 
duties.  The  negotiation  is  interrupted, 
and  we  aie  ready  to  fight,  if  we  be  attack- 
ed. We  shall,  at  least,  fight  to  maintain 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  for  the  honour  of 
the  French  name ;  and  the  result  of  this 
contest  will  be  such  as  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
the  courage  of  our  warriors." 

This  declaration  was  no  sooner  promul- 
gated, than  all  the  French  armies  were  pot 
to  motion.  The  army  of  Italy  was  strong- 
ly reinforced,  and  pushed  forward  a  large 
detachment  upon  Tarentum,  and  the  other 
strong  posts  on  the  Adriatic  sea.  While 
the  French  general,  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  these  movements,  published  a 
proclamation,  maintaining  the  necessity  of 
France  occupying  these  important  posi- 
tions, so  long  as  England,  m  contraven- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  iuniens,  retained  pos- 
session of  Malta. 

On  the  side  of  Germany,  the  French  armies 
were  no  less  active.  During  the  protract- 
ed period  of  the  negotiation,  a  considerable 
French  army  was  assembled  in  Holland, 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover ;  and  no 
sooner  had  his  majesty's  declaration  of  war 
been  laid  before  the  British  parliament, 
^an  the' French  general  Mortier,  advancing 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Coeverdon,  sum- 
moned the  Hanoverian  electorate  to  surren- 
der to  the  republican  army.  In  the  attack 
on  Hanover,  Bonaparte  formally  professed 
that  he  should  occupy  that  connt^  merely 
as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Malta, 
and  endeavoured  to  cover  this  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  and  independence 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  by  asserting  that 
it  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  King  of  Kngland  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  that  he  ordered  bis  army  to  oc- 
cupy that  portion  of  Germany,  in  which 
the  present  reigning  family  of  England 
were  peculiarly  interested.  Although  it 
was  impossible  that  the  electorate  could 
oppose  any  eflfectual  stand  against  the  im- 
mense power  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge was  sent  over  from  England,  as 
commander-in-chief  in  that  country,  and 
proclamations  were  published  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  highness,  and  on  the  authority 


of  the  Hanoverian  government,  calling  upon 
all  the  inhabitants,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their  country. 
But  these  proclamations,  although  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  pledffe  on  the  part  of 
the  duke  to  share  all  the  aangere,  produced 
no  important  effect  upon  the  people,  who 
seemea  more  disposed  to  listen  to  ike  warn- 
ing voice  of  the  French  general,  than  to 
the  patriotic  calla  of  a  British  prince.  Oa 
the  26th  of  May«  the  invading  army  entered 
the  town  of  Bentheira,  where  the  Hanove- 
rian garrison,  consisting  of  an  ofRoer  and 
thirty-six  men,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Two  days  after  this,  the 
French  force  passed  the  river  Ems,  at  Mip- 
pen,  and  tiie  following  day,  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  French  troops  entered  the  princi- 
pality of  Osnabursrh,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously evacuated  hy  the  Hanoverians. 
General  Walmoden,  to  whom  the  eommaad 
of  the  Hanoverian  troops  was  intrusted^ 
having  collected  an  army  of  eighteen  thon- 
sand  regulars,  now  determined  to  make  a 
stand  in  his  position,  on  the.Hunte;  ex- 
pectins,  in  the  mean  time,  to  receive  con- 
sideraole  assistance  from  General  Hammer- 
stein,  who  occupied  the  town  of  Diepboltz, 
with  a  formidable  force  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery.  After  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations, a  division  of  French  infantiy,  un- 
der the  command  of  Genera)  Schiner,  and 
another  of  cavalry,  led  by  General  Nan- 
souty,  advancing  to  the  Hunte,  forced  the 
passage  of  that  river,  and  directed  their 
march  to  Sublingen,  with  a  view  to  the 
cutting  off  of  whatever  force  might  be  ste* 
tinned  between  that  tovm  and  Diepholtx. 
This  manoeuvre  so  far  succeeded,  as  to 
oblige  General  Hammeretein  to  retreat  dar- 
ing the  night,  and  to  take  up  hia  station  at 
Boretoen.  On  the  1st  of  June,  a  emart 
skirmish  took  place  between  the  Hanove- 
rian rear-firnard  and  the  French  advanced 
pickets,  which  was  succeeded  on  the  Sd  by  a 
severe  cannonade,  on  the  part  of  the  electo- 
ral troops ;  but  General  Dronet,  advanclDg 
with  a  charge  of  cavalry,  obliged  them  to 
retire.  The  Weser  was  now  the  last  line 
of  defence  for  the  Hanoverian  army,  and 
the  banks  of  that  river  were  strong^  plant- 
ed with  artillery ;  but  at  the  moment  whan 
General  Mortier  had  advanced  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Nieuboui}^,  the 
head-quartere  of  the  Hanoverians,  a  de- 
putation arrived  from  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  Hanover,  entreating  him  to 
suspend  his  march.  With  this  request  he 
consented  to  comply,  on  condition  that  the 
invadera  should  be  pot  in  possession  of  all 
the  fortresses  In  the  electorate,  together 
with  the  arms,  artillery,  and  amroonitioa 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  further  atipulatad 
by  this  convention,  which  was  signed  ai 
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Sublingen,  that  the  Hanoverian  annj  should 
retire  behind  the  Elbe,  and  eneago  not  to 
serve  agrainst  France,  or  her  allies,  during 
the  war,  or  until  regularly  exchanged.  On 
the  5th  of  June,  the  French  advairaed  with- 
out farther  molestation,  and  took  poeses- 
sion  of  the  city  of  Hanover,  where  they 
found  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  artillery  and 
ammunition.  Besides  the  absolute  value 
of  the  electorate  as  a  conquest,  which  ena- 
bled the  enemy  to  remount  their  cavalry 
and  recruit  their  drooping  finances,  they 
were  now  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  as  had  been  fore- 
seen, they  hastened  to  improve  this  circum- 
stance to  Uieir  own  advantage,  and  to  the 
annoyance  of  their  adversary.  Being  now 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
commercial  Hanse  towns  of  Hamburgh 
and  Bremen,  the  French  generals  were  en- 
abled to  levy  considerable  sums  of  money 
on  those  opulent  cities,  under  the  shape  of 
loans;  and  while  the  continental  powers 
patiently  submitted  to  this  outrageous  vio- 
lation of  Uie  German  empire,  no  prospect 
presented  iuelf  of  Umitinjr  their  future  ex- 
actions. Bonaparte,  anxious  to  push  the 
advantages  he  possessed  to  the  utmost  poa- 
sible  extent,  issued  a  decree,  prohibiting 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Elbe  and  We- 
ser by  the  vessels  of  British  merchants,  as- 
serting, that  as  the  fortune  of  war  had 
g'ven  him  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
ngland's  dommions  in  Hanover,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  an  enemy's  ships 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  within  reach  or  a 
French  battery.  The  British  government 
ID  answer  to  Ms  reasoning,  replied,  that 
the  conduct  of  France,  in  tne  invasion  of 
the  electorate,  was  an  unauthorized  and  ^t- 
rageouB  violation  of  the  independenoe  of 
the  German  empire;  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  hostility  in  Germany,  to  permit  Bri- 
tish vessels  to  be  fired  at^  or  captured, 
when  navigating  in  the  ports  and  rivers  of 
Germany ;  and  therefore  (retaliating in  some 
degree,  on  the  empire,  for  not  having  de- 
fended Hanover)  measures  were  taken  to 
enforce  a  rigorous  blockade  upon  the  moutha 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  to  prevent 
the  navigation  of  those  rivers  so  long  as 
British  vessels  were  excluded.  The  Hanse 
towns  were  thus  placed  in  a  most  deplorap 
ble  situation.  By  the  blockade  of  their 
hasbonia,  all  foreign  trade  was  cut  off, 
while  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French 
armies,  placed  them  in  perpetual  danger  of 
military  violence  and  exaction.  In  this 
situation,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  guarantee  and  pro- 
tector of  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of 
Germany;  bat  Frederick  William,  either 
entering  into  the  views  of  France,  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  of  its  vast 


and  resistless  power,  refused  his  inter- 
ference, and  thus  abandoned  all  the  small- 
er states  of  Germany  to  the  mercy  and  disw 
cretion  of  the  republic. 

On  the  arrival  of  intelligence  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army,  that  his  Bri- 
tannic roajest3rt  m  elector  of  Hanover,  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  convention  of  Sublin- 

Sn,  General  Mortier  addressed  a  letter  to 
arshal  Count  Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian 
general,  apprizing  him  of  this  refusal,  and 
of  his  consequent  determination  to  recom- 
mence the  campaign,  unless  the  marshal 
would  consent  to  surrender  his  army,  and 
allow  them  to  be  marched  into  France  as 

Srisoners  of  war.  To  this  Count  Walmo- 
en  replied,  that  his  army  preferred  perish* 
ing  with  arms  in  their  hands,  rather  Uian 
to  submit  to  this  humiliating  proposal; 
that  they  had  already  made  sufficient  ssh 
orifices  for  their  country;  and  that  they 
must  now  defend  their  own  honour;  the 
officer  by  whom  this  spirited  answer  was 
conveyed,  was,  however,  empowered  to 
state,  that  if  any  acceptable  terms  were  of- 
fered, they  would  probably  not  be  rejeeled. 
This  intimation  led  to  a  negotiation,  which 
terminated  in  a  convention,  signed  on  tlie 
5th  of  July,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  Hanoverian  army  should  be  totally  dis* 
banded,  and  return  to  their  homes,  upon 
their  parole  not  to  serve  against  France  or 
her  allies,  until  reflrularly  exchanged ;  ^d 
its  artillery  and  military  stores  #ere  all  to 
be  given  up  to  the  enemy.  General  Mor- 
tier, in  his  letter  to  the  first  consul,  an- 
nouncing the  successful  termination  of  the 
campaign,  says,  **  It  was  only  from  gene* 
rosity  to  an  enemy  imploring  clemency^ 
that  we  g^ted  these  terms ;  Genend  Wal- 
moden signed  the  eapitulation  with  an  af- 
flicted heart ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  paint  tfcte 
situation  of  the  fine  regiment  of  tae  King 
of  England's  guards  at  dismountinflr.*' 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  when  the 
avowed  system  of  Fiance  in  her  war  with 
England  must  be  developed  and  put  in  ex- 
ecution ;  her  first  eare  was  to  increase  her 
stiength,  and  replenish  her  treasury  at  the 
expense  of  weaker  atates,  and  finally  to 
apply  her  whole  collected  strength  and  re- 
sources to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Greal 
Britain.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
the  war,  every  preparation  was  made  to 
carry  into  effect  the  menaced  invasion  of 
Enjnand.  Independent  of  the  grand  fleOt 
at  Brest,  which,  it  was  presumed,  was  des- 
tined for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  an  im- 
mense number  of  transports  was  ordered  to 
be  built  and  collectea,  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  in  the  French  ports.  The  idea 
that  some  thousands  of  gun-boats  might 
force  their  way  across  the  channel,  in  spite 
of  the  British  navy,  was  universally  re- 
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ceiTod  in  France ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  so  astoniehinff  were  the  exertions  of 
the  republicans  in  this  department  of  their 
naral  preparations,  that  a  sufficient  flotilla 
was  assembled  at  Boulogne,  to  carry  over 
any  army  that  France  might  see  proper  to 
employ  in  this  desperate  enterprise.  This 
menacing  disposition,  and  the  mijrhty  pre- 
parations for  carrying  it  into  effect,  were 
perhaps  ultimately  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain.  The  evident  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  country  against  invasion,  obtained 
a  ready  consent  to  every  plan  that  could  be 
proposed  for  its  defence ;  and  the  vast  rein- 
forcements to  its  military  strength,  collect- 
ed under  this  patriotic  impulse,  placed  the 
nation  on  so  proud  a  footing  or  security, 
that  people  no  longer  feared  the  .visk  of 
their  invaders,  but  felt  so  conscious  of  their 
stren^h,  as  to  wish  the  enemy  to  try  an 
expenment,  which  would  probably  at  one 
blow  destroy  the  reputation,  and  annihilate 
tfte  dominion  and  power  of  Bonaparte. 

In  this  contest.  Great  Britain  fairly  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  thrown  out  by  France 
when  her  government  vain-gloriously  as- 
serted, '*  with  conscious  pride,  that  England 
alone  could  not  maintain  a  struggle  against 
France.***  The  challenger  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  cedl  in  the  aid  of  auxiliary 
states,  and  to  force  the  weaker  powers  by 
which  she  was  surrounded  to  engage  in  her 
quarrel.  Holland,  contrary  to  her  wishes, 
and  in  evident  violation  of  her  interests,  as 
.  well  as  the  Italian  republic,  was  compel- 
led to  become  a*|>arty  with  France,  and, 
while  the  commercial  interests  of  the  latter 
were  severely  injured,  the  former,  as  we 
have  seen,  had,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  all  her  West  Indian  co- 
lonies. Spain  and  Portugal  were  likewise 
eompelled  to  furnish  pecuniary  assistance 
to  France,  in  so  open  and  extensive  a  man- 
ner, that  it  rested  entirely  with  the  policy 
or  maffoanimity  of  Great  Britain,  whether 
those  Icingdoms  should  not  be  considered 
as  involved  in  direct  acts  of  hostility.  In- 
dependently of  these  measures,  which  the 
French  government  pursued  as  part  of  its 
war  system ;  a  step  was  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  which  had  never 
before  been  resorted  to  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  which  has  always  been  protested 
against  as  an  act  of  barbarity  and  injustice. 
It  appeared  from  an  article  published  in  the 
Moniteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  French 

government,  **that  two  English  frigates 
ad  captured  two  merchant  vessels  in  the 
bay  of  Audieme,  without  any  previous  de- 
claration of  war,  and  in  manifest  violation 


*  View  of  the  State  of  the  French  Republic,  kid 
before  the  Legislative  Body,  Feb.  28;  1803. 


of  the  law  of , nations.*'  In  eonseqveoce  of 
which,  a  decree,  signed  by  the  first  consul, 
was  issued,  directing  that  **  all  the  English 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  sixty,  or  per- 
sons holding  commissions  from  his  Britaii> 
nic  majesty,  who  are  at  present  in  France, 
shall  immediately  be  considered  prisoners 
of  war,  to  answer  for  those  citizens  of  die 
republic  who  may  have  been  arrested,  and 
made  prisoners,  by  the  vessels  or  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  previous  to  any 
declaration  of  war.'*  In  virtue  of  this  de- 
cree, all  the  nobility,  commercial  travellers, 
and  others,  subjects  of  his  majesty  the 
King  of  England,  who  had  incautiously 
put  themselves  within  the  reach  of  Bon»> 
parte  in  France,  and  who  were  engaged  in 
travelling  Uirough  any  of  those  countries 
occupied  by  the  French  armies,  were  either 
shut  up  in  prisons,  or  confined  to  particular 
places,  as  prisoners  of   war  upon   their 

{(srole,  and  not  allowed  to  exceed  the 
imits  prescribed  to  them;  and  this  flagi- 
tious violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
of  natural  hospitality,  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  a  perfidious  promise  previously 
made  to  the  English  subjects,  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  departure  of  the  British 
ambassador,  as  extensively  as  during  his 
residence  at  Paris. 

In  Europe,  the  naval  campaign  of  the 
present  year  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
very  brilliant  exploits.  On  the  14th  oif 
September,  however,  the  port  and  town  of 
Graville  were  successively  attacked  by  Sir 
James  Saumarez ;  on  which  occasion,  the 
pier  was  demolished,  and  a  number  of  ves- 
sels intended  for  the  invasion  of  England^ 
des^oyed.  On  the  same  day,  the  town 
ana  fort  of  Dieppe  were  bombarded  by 
Captain  Owen,  in  the  Immortalits  frigate, 
with  the  Theseus  and  Sulphur  bombs, 
under  his  command.  The  Dutch  porta, 
from  the  Zandvoort,  in  the  vicini^  of 
Haarlem,  to  Scheveningen,  were  also  se- 
verely bombarded  on  the  28th  of  SeptecD- 
ber,  and  many  vessels  destroyed.  Tlieee 
attacks,  though  not  productive  of  any  im- 
portant consequences,  were  very  properly 
made  at  this  period ;  and  while  En^aad 
was  threatenea  with  invasion  by  a  pigmy 
flotilla,  it  was  politic  to  keep  up  the  dread 
which  her  navy  had  inspired,  and  prove  to 
the  invaders  that  we  were  active  and  vigi- 
lant  at  every  point. 

In  closing  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
memorable  years  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
it  may  be  proper  shortly  to  advert  to  a 
singular  ne^tiation  which  took  place  at 
Warsaw,  arising  out  of  an  overture  mads 
by  the  first  consul  to  Louis  XYlIl.  for  dis 
resignation  of  that  monarches  right  to  dis 
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throne  of  France,  and  the  particulars  of 
which  are  thus  related  by  Monsieur,  bro- 
ther to  the  king  :— 

**  On  the  26th  of  February,  of  the  cuirent  year 
(1803),  a  petiooage  of  prooiinentdiitinctkio,  employ- 
ed by  high  authority*  waited  on  the  King  of  France 
at  Wanaw,  and  verbally  made  to  his  majesty,  in 
tenna  the  mmt  respectful,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  urgent,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  him  who 
urged  them,  the  most  penuasive,  the  astonishing 
proposal  lo  renounce  the  throne  of  France,  and  to 
reqaire  the  same  renonciation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  members  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  the  envoy 
moreover  observed,  that,  as  a  price  of  this  sacri- 
fice, Bonaparte  would  secure  indemnities  lo  his 
majesty,  end  even  a  s^klendid  establishment.  His 
majesty,  strongly  ammated  by  that  sentiment 
which  the  haml  of  adveniw  is  never  able  to  ob- 
literate from  elevated  souu,  and  which  makes 
him  cling  as  tenaciously  to  his  riffhts  as  he  does  to 
the  happiness  of  France,  immediately  wrote  the 
following  answer,  which  he  delivered,  on  the  28th 
of  Febroary,  to  die  person  who  was  deputed  to 
him:— 

Anjwir  of  the  King, 

"  I  am  iar  from  being  inclined  to  confound  M' 
Bonaparte  with  those  who  have  preceded  him.  I 
think  hiffhiy  of  his  valour,  and  of  his  military  ta- 
lents. Neither  do  I  feel  ungrateful  for  maxiv  acts 
of  his  administration ;  for  whatever  is  done  (or  the 
benefit  of  my  people,  shall  always  be  dear  to  my 
heart.  He  is  deceived,  however,  if  he  imagines 
that  he  can  induce  me  to  tbngo  my  claims,  for 
otherwise  he  himself  would  confirm  and  establish 
them,  could  they  be  called  in  question,  by  the  very 
■tep  he  has  now  taken. 

**  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what  may  be  the 
intention  of  the  Almighty  respecting  my  race  and 
myseir.  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  oolinitions  im- 
posed upon  me  by  the  rank  to  which  he  was 
pleased  I  should  be  bom.  As  a  Christian,  I  shall 
continue  to  fulfil  these  obligations  to  my  last 
breath.  As  a  descendant  of  Si  Louis,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  imitate  his  eiample  by  respecting  roy- 
aelf— even  in  captivity  and  chains.  As  successor 
of  Francis  I..  I  shall  at  least  aspire  to  say  with 
him —  We  have  loti  every  thing  but  our  honour. 
(Signed)  'LOUIS. 

«'  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  king  wrote  to  Mon- 
sienr,  acquainting  him  with  what  had  passed,  and 
instructinff  him  to  make  known  the  same  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood  who  were  in  England,  taking 
charge  himself  to  inform  such  of  them  respecting 
it  who  do  not  reside  in  that  country.  On  the  ^ 
of  April,    Monsieur  called  a  meeting  of  Uie 


[irinces,  who  with  equal  alacrity  aud  unanimity 
signed  an  adhesion  to  the  answer  of  die  king,  of 
the  28di  of  February.'' 

The  emissary  employed  on  this  singular 
mission  was  said  to  be  the  commandant 
De  Meyer,  an  oflicer  in  the  Prussian  sei^ 
▼ice,  and  engaged  in  this  negotiation  hj 
his  Prussian  majesty,  at  the  instance  of  the 
first  consul,  'fhe  overture  left  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  persons  of  discernment,  that 
Bonaparte,  having  determined  to  extinguish 
even  the  name  of  republic  in  France,  aspired 
to  the  imperial  purple ;  and  the  events  of 
the  following  year  ^ve  to  those  conjec- 
tures the  stamp  of  historical  confirmation* 

In  reviewing  the  principal  occurrences  of 
the  war  developed  within  the^f  resent  year, 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  while  Great  Bri« 
tain  was  prosecuting  the  contest,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  open  and  legitimate  hostility, 
the  firet  bellifferent  proceedings  of  the 
enemy  violated  the  acknowledged  rights^ 
and  the  long  established  laws  of  nations. 
Contrary  to  the  liberal  principles  upon 
which  former  wars  had  been  conducted^ 
and  which  were  respected  even  by  the  re- 
volutionary governments  of  France,  U^e 
electorate  of  Hanover  was  immediately 
overrun  by  the  devastatinff  armies  of  the 
enemy.  The  neutrality  of  Germany  was 
thus  infringed,  in  direct  opposition  to  ex- 
isting engagements,  and  in  defiance  of 
those  powere  by  which  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  guaranteed. 
The  faith  of  nations  and  the  laws  of 
hospitality  were  also  most  flagrantly  vio- 
lated in  the  detention  of  our  unsuspecting 
countrymen  in  France ;  and  the  measures 
taken  by  that  government  to  involve  other 
countries  in  their  quarrel,  and  to  subject 
neutral  states  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  war, 
form  an  aggregate  of  violence  and  injustice, 
ill  according  with  those  lofiy  professions 
of  **  moderation,**  and  scrupulous  regard  to 
*'  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  of  treaties,'* 
by  which  the  French  government,  in  their 
declaration  of  the  90th  of  May,  professed 
to  he  actuated. 
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Grkat  BuiTAiir,  menaced  with  invasion 
from  withoot,  aod  affttated  by  the  intrigaes 
of  powerful  and  advene  parties  within, 
presented,  at  this  period^ .  a  sin^lar  and 
iDterestiDjr.  object  of  contemplation.  The 
omniaatioQ  of  the  varions  descriptions  of 
muitary  force,  collected  for  the  ffaneral 
de£Bnoe  and  security  of  the  empire,  did  not 
by  any  means  ooenpy  the  exclosive  atten- 
tion of  government  A  system  of  blockade 
was  promptly  carried  into  execntion,  and 
the  enemy,  who  bad  vain-gloriously  held 
the  lanffuage  of  menace,  saw  forces,  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  or 
ch^Mtisement,  confined  to  their  own  coasts, 
and  the  vessels  by  which  the  invaders 
wers  to  be  conveyed  to  England,  compelled 
to  navi^te  the  snores  of  France,  under  Uie 

IiTOtection  of  land  batteries  and  flying  artil- 
ery .  But  notwithstanding  these  exertions, 
which  enabled  the  country,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war,  to  hurl  defiance  in  the 
noe  of  her  enemy,  and  even  to  assail  the 
assailants,  the  proceedings  of  ministers 
were  exposed  to  much  severity  of  censure, 
and  a  design  was  fbrnied  to  remove  them 
from  their  stations,  and  to  place  in  their 
st«id  a  new  administration,  composed  of 
statesmen,  more  distinguished  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  talents  than  for  the  harmony 
of  their  views,  or  the  uniformity  of  their 
political  principles. 

The  par^r  in  the  senate  most  decidedly 
hoslilfi  to  the  existing  -administration,  vras 
the  new  opposition,  led  by  Lord  Grsaville 
in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  by 
Mr.  Windham  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  whigs,  or  old  opposition,  though  they 
had  supported  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  felt  no 
cordiality  towards  a  ministry,  who  had, 
as  they  conceived,  again  involved  the  coun- 
try in  an  unnecessary  war ;  and  the  adhe- 
rents of  Mr.  Pitt,  relaxing  that  **  constant, 
active,  and  zealous  support,**  which  had 
been  promised  to  Mr.  Addington,  were  no 
longer  to  bo  classed  among  the  support- 
ers of  the  measures  of  his  government. 
Against  so  formidable  a  phalanx,  no  minis- 
ter, however  pure  his  intentions,  or  com- 
manding his  talents,  could  hope  to  oppose 
a  successful    resistance;    and    therefore, 


about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  year 
1803,  and  upon  the  eve  of  Uie  war,  Mr. 
Addington  made  a  proposal  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  return  of  the 
ex-minister  to  the  officis&l  situation  former- 
ly held  by  him  in  the  administnoion*  This 
negotiation  had  prooeeded  nearly  towardi 
its  close,  when  Mr.  Pitt  intimated,  that  m 
the  general  amngement  fora  new  adminis- 
tration, which  he  should  feel  it  his  dutv  to 
submit  to  his  majesty,  he  should  inelnde 
the  Lords  Grenvllle  and  Spencer,  with 
other  noblemen  and  honourable  personages, 
who  had  disapproved  of  every  measure  of 
Mr.  Addiogtoo*s  government,  and  who 
were  in  emci  advene  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  principle  of  his  administration.  With 
this  proposal,  it  was  impossible  that  minis- 
ters could  comply^— tne  negotiation  was 
at  an  end,  and  with  it  s^err  prospect  of 
future  support  to  the  cause  or  government, 
constituted  as  it  at  present  was,  from  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  adherents. 

In  this  state  of  parties,  parliament  ss* 
sembled  on  the  99d  of  November,  1803. 
In  the  speech  fitnn  the  throne,  his  majesty, 
addressing  himself  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  said : 

*  Since  I  last  met  you  in  pariiammit,  it  has  bsoa 
mv  chief  object  to  carry  into  effect  those  measursi^ 
which  yoar  wisdom  Kad  adopted  Ibr  the  defence 
of  the  united  kingdom,  and  ror  the  vigoroot  pro- 
seeution  of  the  war.  In  these  iMvparations,  I  have 
been  seconded  bv  the  voluntary  exertions  oT  all 
ranks  of  my  people,  in  a  manner  that  has,  if  pooi- 
ble,  stren^encKl  their  claims  to  my  ooufioeocs 
and  afiecnon :  they  have  shown  that  the  menace! 
of  the  enemy  have  only  served  to  roose  their  na* 
tive  hereditary  spirit ;  and  that  all  other  ooosidsi^ 
ations  are  loat  in  a  fsneral  dispoaiiiaa  to  oaks 
thaw  efibrts  and  sacrifices  which  the  honour  sad 
safety  of  the  kingdom  demand,  at  this  important 
and  critical  iuncuife.**  After  oonsratolatinf  ps^ 
liament  on  the  accession  made  to  me  oolenial  f» 
sessions  of  this  oountrjr  in  the  West  Indies;  snd 
on  the  happy  suppresnon  of  the  rebellion  in  lie- 
land  ;  and  informuiff  them  that  a  oonventioD  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Kins  of  Sweden,  for  the 
purpose  of  adiusting  the  di^rences  which  bsd 
arisen  with  toat  power,  his  miyesty  pioceedsd 
thus ;— **  In  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  in  whick 
we  are  en^ageo,  it  shall  be,  as  it  has  ever  beeiii 
my  first  object  to  execute  as  becomes  me  the  grMi 
trust  committed  to  my  charge.  Embarked  witb 
my  brave  and  lo3ral  people  in  one  coquMm  cams 
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it  is  my  find  detomunacion,  if  the  occasion  ehoald 
mrme,  to  share  their  exertiona  and  their  dangers  in 
the  defence  of  our  oonstittttion,  our  religion,  our 
laws,  aod  our  independence.  To  the  activity  and 
valour  of  my  fleett  and  armies,  to  the  zeal  azid  un- 
conquerable spirit  nf  my  fiuthful  subjects,  I  con- 
fide the  honour  of  my  crown,  and  all  those  valua- 
ble interests  which  are  involved  in  this  momen- 
toos  contesL  Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  and 
humbly  imploring  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, I  look  (brward  with  a  firm  conviction,  that 
iC  contrary  to  all  just  expectation,  the  enemy 
ihoald  elude  the  vigilance  of  my  numerous  fleets 
and  cruisers,  and  attempt  to  execute  their  pre- 
sumptuous threat  of  invading  our  coasts,  the  con- 
sequence will  he  to  their  discomfiture,  confusion, 
and  disgrace ;  and  that  ours  will  not  only  be  the 
glory  of  surmounting  the  present  difiScolties,  and 
repelling  immediate  dan|[er,  bnt  the  solid  and  per- 
manent advantage  of  fixmg  the  safety  and  inde* 
pendence  of  the  kingdom  on  the  basis  of  acknow- 
ledeed  strength,  the  result  of  its  own  tried  energy 


The  Marquis  of  Sligo  mored  the  address 
in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  was 
eecooded  by  the  Earl  of  Limerick.  They 
insisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of  una* 
nimity,  at  a  moment  when  we  were  obliged 
to  contend  with  an  o¥erbearinfl[  and  vindio- 
tiTe  enemy,  avowing,  as  his  oEjeet,  our  de- 
etmetion.  On  the  present  occasion,  no 
question  was  introWed  on  the  fitness  or 
anfitness  of  ministers  for  the  councils  of  their 
sovereign ;  the  topics  before  the  house  were 
not  matters  of  party  consideration;  they 
were,  on  the  contrary,  matters  of  a  oomore- 
heosive,  j[eneral,  and  important  kind.  One 
passage  in  the  king's  speech  was  noticed 
as  deservihg  peculiar  consideration,  name- 
ly, his  avowal  to  stand  forward  in  defence 
of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  liber- 
ties and  independence  of  bis  faithful  peo- 
ple. To  a  communication  of  this  nature, 
there  was  no  heart  so  cold,  bo  deadened  to 
every  generous  feeling,  as  not  to  beat  re- 

Sronsive.  Well  might  his  majesty  rely  on 
e  zeal  and  services  of  his  people.  Should 
such  a  oontittffencv  ever  arise,  the  whole 
pooolation  of  the  island  would  rush  forward, 
and  interpose  its  myriads  between  his  sa- 
cred person  and  danger ;  though  an  attack 
should  be  made  by  hosts  gorged  wi(h  the 
spoils  and  blood  of  Europe,  the  result 
would  be,  not  only  secnrity,  bnt  triumph  to 
onr  beloved  soversign,  and  those  who  had 
the  happiness  to  live  under  his  auspicious 
government.  In  these  feelings,  the  house 
so  entirely  acquiesced,  that  the  address 

ma  carried  withont  opposition. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  address 
proposed  by  the  Honourable  Cropley 
Ashley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burland,  and  car- 
ried without  any  amendment  being  pro- 
posed* Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  which,  in  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament. Lard  Hawkesbury  did,  as  strongly 
as  language  could  express,  pledge  minis- 
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ters,  as  not  only  ready  to  accept  if  offered, 
but,  if  not  offered,  directly  to  solicit.  Be- 
lieving the  noble  secretary  to  have  been 
sincere,  it  was  naturally  expected,  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  session,  and  after  such  an  intervu  had 
taken  place,  that  his  majesty  would  have 
referreu  to  the  subject,  and  put  the  house  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  aelerroining  how 
far  the  negotiations  were  likely  to  lead  to 
the  result  which  was  in  view.  lo  answer 
to  these  observations,  the  chanceUor  of  the 
exchequer  replied,  that  the  offices  of  media- 
tion had  been  offered  by  the  court  of  Rus* 
sia,  and  accepted  with  readiness  and  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  servants ; 
but  although  discussions  of  the  greatest 
moment  were  in  consequence  commenced, 
yet  in  their  progress  they  did  not  assume 
such  a  shape  as  to  lead  to  any  probability 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  with  France. 

The  first  subject  of  high  ironortance 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament, 
arose  out  or  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Yorke,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  two 
acts,  the  one  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  the 
re-enactment  of  martial  law  in  that  country. 
He  declared  his  reluctance  to  introduce  the 
measures  now  proposed,  although  he  was 
of  opinion  that  no  man,  acquaints  with  the 
state  of  Ireland,  could  entertain  a  doubt 
of  their  necessity.  He  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  pronose  an3r  measure  that  might 
trench  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  or 
on  any  of  those  blessings  which  this  coun- 
try so  justly  valued  at  so  high  a  rate; 
**  But,"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  **  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  times  in  which  we  are  destined 
to  live,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
our  lives  or  liberties,  or  our  possessions, 
without  being  daily  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
some  part  of  our  nrivileges  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  remainder — ^to  sacrifice  the  best 
blood  in  the  country  in  support  of  the  con- 
test in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  to 
abridge  our  liberties,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  liberty  itself."  The  ho- 
nourable secretary  then  proceeded  to  state  a 
variety  of  ffrounds  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  adopting  these  measures. 
The  insurrection  in  Dublin  in  the  month 
of  July ;  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted ;  the  atrocities  which  accompanied 
it;  the  intelligence  of  which  government 
was  in  possession,  and  whicn  afforded 
every  reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  many  of  the  rebels,  and 
particulariy  of  Emmett,  their  principal 
leader,  that  there  did  exist  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  conspirators  ia  Ireland  and  the 
French  government,  through  the  medium 
of  Irish  traitors  resident  in  France;  all 
which   circumstances  supplied    abundant 
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materials  to  prove  the  neceasity  of  a«i  « t- 
iDg  the  measures  now  proposed  tor  the 
sanction  of  parliament.  He  conceived  it 
of  the  higrhest  national  importance,  that  go- 
Temment  should  not  be  left  destitute  of  the 
powers  necessary  to  meet  any  emergency  ; 
especially  as  it  was  well  known,  from 
what  had  already  occurred,  that  the  Irish 
government  would  not  abuse  the  extensive 

Sowers  that  it  was  now  proposed  should  be 
eleorated  to  them. 

Colonel  Hutchinson  succeeded  Mr.  Yorke, 
and  dwelt  with  much  feeling  and  elo- 
quence on  the  state  of  Ireland.  It  was,  he 
said,  his  intention  to  support  the  motion; 
but  he  acknowledged  that  he  should  have 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
with  more  satisfaction,  if  ministers  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  system  of 

government  in  Ireland,  more  congenial  to 
le  wishes,  and  more  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  that  country.  He 
disapproved  the  postponement  of  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Irish  claims,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  time  was  unfit.  **  I  should  be  glad  to 
know,"  said  Colonel  Hutchinson,  ^'  when, 
in  the  estimation  of  ministers,  the  proper 
time  will  arrive ;  for,  from  their  conduct 
hitherto,  it  seems  impossible  to  calculate ; 
they  have  been  ministers  during  peace,  and 
during  war;  during  rebellion,  and  afler  re- 
bellion has  been  put  down.  They  have  in 
fact  been  nearly  three  years  in  power,  and 
have  ^one  through  every  variety  of  change 
and  circumstance,  and  yet,  to  them,  the 
time  for  considering  the  means  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  Ireland  has  never  yet 
arrived." 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  martial  law 
bill,  Mr.  Elliot  said,  that  on  a  subject  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance,  he  could 
never  consent  to  act  on  tne  principle  of  im- 
plicit confidence  in  any  government.  As  a 
conscientious  representative  of  the  people, 
he  must  be  guided  by  facts,  in  acceaing  to, 
or  opposing  any  legislative  measure.  At 
present,  the  house  liad  no  facts  to  guide 
their  judgment.  He  regarded  an  applica- 
tion to  parliament  for  extraordinary  powers, 
without  stating  any  grounds  Whatever  for 
the  measure,  as  unwarrantable  and  uncon- 
stitutional. For  the  sake  of  justice,  for  the 
sake  of  policy,  from  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  the  house,  he  conjured  ministers  not  to 
precipitate  the  passing  of  this  bill.  The 
great  benefit  resulting  from  the  uniop,  he 
observed,  had  been  described  to  be  the  free- 
dom of  the  imperial  parliament  from  the 
prejudices  of  a  local  legislature  ;  but  if  the 
Irish  were  to  experience  only  measures  of 
coercion,  if  their  interests  were  not  to  be 
gravely  and  impartially  brought  under  the 
consideration  ot  the  legislature,  they  could 
never  be  expected  to  teel  for  this  country 


that  cordial  attaehmeiit  which  was  ao  infi- 
nitely desira  le. 

Lord  Castler^agh  admitted,  that  when 
martial  law  was  enacted  in  1799,  two  re- 

Sorts  of  a  secret  committee  had  been  ad- 
uced,  to  pruvis  the  ^necessity  of  th«  mea- 
sure. But  thA  expediency  of  such  Teports 
depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  circom- 
Btances.  This  mode  of  presentingr  infor- 
mation to  thh  legislature  and  to  the  public 
might  ofVen  e  advantaseous ;  occaaioas 
however  m.^iit  occur,  when  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic,  and  even  dangerous,  to 
promulgate  such  reports.  In  such  circum- 
stances, he  thouffht  his  majesty's  ministera 
were  now  placed.  Government,  he  said, 
was  now  actively  and  successfully  engag^ed 
in  tracing  out  the  remotest  ramifications  of 
the  insurrection.  He  admitted  that  there 
was  at  present  less  visible  danger,  because 
the  cause  of  loyalty  bad  leeeived  a  vast 
augmentation;  but  there  were  still  maDT 
traitorous  and  malignant  spirits  in  Ireland, 
bent  on  projects  of  the  most  atrocioua  na- 
ture. To  counteract  their  views,  and  to 
defeat  their  designs,  the  present  bill,  as  a 
wise  measure  of  precautionary  power,  ap- 
peared to  him  both  politic  and  expedient. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  nearly  the  same 
course  of  argument  was  pursued,  in  diacosa- 
ing  the  bills  for  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  and  for  vesting  govern- 
ment with  the  power  of  proclaiming  martial 
law  in  Ireland,  as  in  the  lower  hoaae  of 
parliament;  and  in  both  houses  the  bills 
passed  into  laws,  without  producing  a  di- 
vision in  any  sta^e  of  tbeir  progress. 

In  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  session,  the 
opposition  to  ministers  was  not  called  into 
active  exercise ;  nor  had  all  the  psrtiea  of 
which  that  opposition  was  composed,  jet 
appeared  in  array  against  the  objects  of 
their  censure ;  but  the  time  was  now  ap- 
proaching when  their  attacks  were  to  be 
conducted  on  a  system  of  decided  co-opera- 
tion, and  when  the  Ueasury  bench  itself 
would  be  carried  by  the  weight  of  the  hos- 
tile column. 

The  debate  which  arose  on  the  9  th  of 
December,  on  the  motion  of  the  seeretaiy 
at  war,  to  refer  the  army  estimatea  to  a 
committee  of  supply,  embraced  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  general  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  force  proposed  to  be  voted  for 
the  public  service,  amounted,  for  guards 
and  garrisons  in  the  united  kingdom,  to  one 
hundred  and  sixt^-seven  thousand  men. 
The  embodied  militia  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand ;  and  the  volunteer  corps,  to  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  thousand  rank  and 
file  in  the  united  kingdom.  For  the  volun- 
teer force  of  the  country,  it  was  proposed 
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to  Tote  the  sum  of  teren  handled  and  thir- 
^  thousand  pounds  for  one  year ;  of  this 
Mseription  of  foree,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man stated,  that  about  forty-five  thousand 
seryed  wiUiout  pav,  includingr  fortv-two 
Aoosand  five  hundred  infantry,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  oavairy. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  first  re- 
aolution,  Mr.  Windham  rose,  and  in  a  long 
and  well-combined  speech,  attacked  the 
ivhole  plan  of  government  He  could  not 
consider  the  present  topic  without  noticing 
the  ^neral  conduct  of  administration ;  his 
opinion  of  which  he  could  not  better  de- 
flcribe  than  in  some  lines  which  gentlemen 
nQifirht  have  seen  written  on  the  windows 
of  inns,  where  the  writer  speaking  of  the 
feults  of  men  and  women,  concluded,  most 
ungenerously  and  ungallantly,  that 

** Men  have  many  faults ;  poor  women  have 

but  two  : 
Theie't  nothing  good  they  way,  nor  nothing  right 
they  do.'* 

These  lines,  however  bad  the  poetry,  and 
however  false. the  sentiment  in  its  original 
application,  were,  he  was  sorry  to  sa]^,  per- 
fectly descriptive  of  his  opinion  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  present  ministers.  The  army  of 
reserve,  he  asserted,  had  cost,  in  bounty 
money  alone,  one  million  pounds  sterling, 
not  granted  by  parliament,  but  levied  in  a 
manner  most  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 
most  incommodious  to  the  public.  The 
expense  of  the  volunteers  was  estimated  at 
about  one  million  to  government,  and  an 
equal  sum  to  themselves.  Hence,  these 
two  descriptions  of  force  had  been  attend- 
ed with  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  about 
three  millions.  Taking  the  population  of 
the  united  kingdom  at  about  fifteen  millions, 
he  should  expect  our  military  establishment 
to  amount  to  about  four  hundred  thousand ; 
but  it  far  exceeded  this  number ;  it  amount- 
ed to  half  a  million  at  least  This  was  a 
splendid  armament,  and  in  point  of  num- 
bers, more  than  adequate  to  repel  any  force 
which  the  enemy  could  bring  against  us. 
But  it  was  proper  to  inquire,  of  what  this 
fabric  consisted?  How  much  of  it  was 
real  masonry,  and  what  portion  of  it  was 
mere  lath  and  plaster  t — ^not  distinguishable 
perhaps  by  the  common  eye,  from  the  solid 
structure,  and  seeming  to  oe  a  continuation 
of  the  same  front,  but  no  more  the  same  in 
reality,  than  one  of  the  new  temporary  bar- 
racks, of  which  they  might  expect  to  hear 
so  much  soon,  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
building  of  the  same  sort  as  St  PauFs  or 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Windham  con- 
tended, that  though  men  were  never  more 
eager  to  come  forward,  the  zeal  and  spirit 
of  the  country  had  not  been  properly  direct- 
ed.   It  was  absurd,  he  said,  to  train  volun- 


teers to  act  with  troops  of  the  line.  An 
officer,  unless  secure  of  his  troops,  would 
not  attempt  any  difficult  enterprise.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  volunteers,  instead 
of  being  aisciplined  to  act  in  the  line,  should 
be  employed  to  hover  about  the  foe,  in  or- 
der, in  this  manner,  the  more  effectually  to 
harass  and  annoy  him ;  and  he  illustrated 
the  success  with  which  this  mode  of  attack 
might  be  conducted,  bv  the  capture  of 
General  Burgoyne.  With  respect  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  kingdom,  he  main- 
tained, that  if  the  volunteers,  the  militia, 
and  the  army  of  reserve,  except  the  few 
that  had  entered  for  general  service,  were 
deducted  from  the  sum  total,  the  effective 
force  of  the  country  would  appear  to  be  bj 
no  means  considerable.  The  regular  army, 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  he  considered 
as  efficient  a  military  body  as  any  troops  in 
the  world.  In  the  militia,  too,  there  were 
many  good  troops,  possessed  of  every  re- 

auisite  but  experience.  With  respect  to 
le  arm^  of  reserve,  it  could  not  at  present 
be  considered  as  an  efficient  military  force, 
whatever  claim  time  might  give  it  to  that 
designation;  and  as  to  the  four  hundred 
thousand  volunteers,  he  must  say,  that 
these  corps  would  be  for  ever  unsuited  to 
the  sort  or  service  on  which  it  was  intend- 
ed  to  employ  them.  From  this  general 
view  of  the  army  that  had  been  created,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  means  which  the 
population,  spirit,  and  disposition  of  the 
country  afforded,  had  been  grossly  abused ; 
for,  in  fact,  the  five  thousand  men  who  had 
entered  from  the  army  of  reserve  for  gene- 
ral service,  were  to  be  redded  as  the  only 
real  accession  to  the  effective  force  of  the 
country.  Having  thus  detailed  his  objec- 
tions to  what  a  great  philosopher  termed 
the  living  instruments  of  our  defence,  the 
inanimate  instruments  of  security  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Under  this  head,  Mr. 
Windham  ranged  the  erection  of  military 
works,  and  strongly  recommended  Mar^llo 
towers  in  preference  to  redoubts.  He  com- 
plained that  for  the  defence  of  the  whole 
county  of  Norfolk,  only  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon  and  one  regiment  of  militia  had 
been  provided  ;  though  it  was  well  known 
that  the  town  of  Yarmouth  was  the  defence 
of  the  road  of  Yarmouth,  and  consequently 
of  the  coast  to  the  north  of  E ngland.  Thu 
he  regarded  as  no  very  favourable  specimen 
of  a  Judicious  system  of  defence ;  since  it 
thus  appeared,  notwithstanding  their  four 
or  &fe  hundred  thousand  men,  that  minis- 
ters had  left  the  kingdom  in  many  places 
in  a  state  of  great  insecurity.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  upon  the  improprietv  of 
supplying  the  army  of  reserve  by  substi- 
tutes, and  concluded  by  declaring,  that  the 
present  ministers  ought  no  longer  to  be  in- 
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tru8te<f  with  the  administnition  of  our  pub- 
lic aflairs 

Mr.  Secretaij  Yorke  replied  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who»  in 
a  very  spirited  and  argumentattye  manner, 
defended  the  efficiency  of  the  volanteer  sys- 
tem. One  gpr6at  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech 
was  to  demonstrate  the  capability  of  im- 
provement of  which  the  Tolunteer  corps 
were  susceptible ;  and  he  took  occasion  to 
sugrorest  those  meaqs  which  appeared  to  him 
best  calculate  to  adrance  that  object.  He 
looked  upon  the  regrular  army  as  the  great 
rallying  point  to  which  the  Yolunteers  must 
have  recourse,  by  whose  example  they 
must  be  regulated,  and  by  whose  ezpe- 
lience  they  most  be  guided.  Of  the  amount 
of  the  Tofunteer  force,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
complain  ;  but  in  their  distribution  he  could 
have  wished  that  their  numbers  had  been 
greater  in  the  more  exooeed  parts  of  the 
maritime  coast.  The  ooject  he  had  tnore 
immediately  in  view,  was  to  render  this 
force,  the  existence  of  which  was  absolute- 
ly necessarjr,  not  merely  a  nominal  force, 
but  an  efficient  and  permanent  army-.  For 
this  purpose,  he  was  desirous  that  all  the 
volunteer  companies  should  be  brought  to 
act  in  battalions,  and  whenever  it  could  be 
accomplished,  in  brigades.  He  also  pro- 
posed, to  give  to  every  battalion  the  assist- 
ance of  a  field-officer,  and  an  adjutant; 
such  officers  still  retaining  their  rank  and 
pay  in  the  army.  With  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  for  which  the  corps  should  be 
exercised,  he  was  of  opinion  that  about 
fifty  days  would  be  sufficient  for  the  next 
year«  and  forty  for  each  succeeding  year. 
The  expense  arising  from  the  field-omoers 
and  adjutants,  he  estimated  at  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds;  and 
that  of  the  allowances  to  such  volunteers, 
as  might,  from  their  oireumstanoes,  be 
obliged  to  accept  of  pay,  at  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  more,  making 
an  aggregate  of  about  five  hundred  tbou- 
■and  pounds ;  and  if,  for  that  sum,  a  fofroe 
of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men  eould 
be  maintained  in  gradual  and  efficient  iro« 
provementi  he  affirmed,  that  this  would  be 
the  cheapest  item  in  the  whole  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.  Looking,  as  we  ought  to 
look,  to  a  protracted  contest,  we  ought  to 

{provide  the  means  for  maintaining  it  for  a 
ength  of  time.  It  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  government  to  prevent  Uie  spirit 
of  the  volunteers  from  languishing,  lest  the 
country  should  be  suddenly  callM  upon  to 
meet  the  long  meditated  attack,  without  be- 
ing dul^  prepared  for  resistance.  Perhaps 
something  like  the  compulsoiy  act  of  last 
session  might  be  adopted  during  the  war, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  number,  and  the 


punctual  attendance  of  the  volameers,  uA 
to  preserve  that  sabordinatioBv  which  is  e» 
sential  to  proffreesive  improvement.  As  to 
the  sea  fenoibles,  he  looked  upon  them  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  onr  foree; 
and  this  description  of  service  brought  into 
activity  a  body  of  men,  who»  being  chiefly 
pilots  and  fishermen,  oo«tki  neitker  be  em- 
ployed in  the  navj,  nor  permanently  ukoa 
from  their  families..  Deciimflg  to  enter 
into  anv  wider  field  of  discussion,  Mr.  Pitt 
concluded  by  stating,  that  at  the  proper 
time  he  should  nropoae  the  reoolntioos  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  Castlereagiiy  in  an  animated  reply 
to  the  objeettons  nrged  by  Mr.  Windham 
against  the- army  of  reserve  and  the  volan- 
teer system,  said,  that  out  of  the  thirty-fifo 
thousand  men  already  nised  for  the  army 
of  reserve,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  had 
entered  for  general  service.  This  measure, 
therefore,  which,  had  been  described  as  oo 
fatal  to  the  recruiting  service,  had,  in  the 
short  space  of  two  months,  produced  near- 
ly as  many  men  for  tho  general  serviee  u 
had  been  obtuned  in  the  preceding  year  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  reeruitiag.  As  to  the 
objection  against  the  volunteer  eerriee, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  membeis 
of  any  volunteer  corps  from  enterioff  into 
the  militia,  or  the  regular  army  ;  and  it  was 
an  ascertained  fact,  that  any  description  of 
militanr  duty  ripened  and  prepared  the  feel- 
ings ofmen  for  general  service.  The  milt- 
taij  force  of  the  united  kingdom,  his  lord- 
ship observed,  was  naturally  divided  into 
troops  on  perinanent  pay,  and  those  liable 
to  serviee  in  the  event  of  invasion.  Of  the 
first  description,  there  were  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousaad 
men;  and  in  Ireland,  fifty  thousand  meD; 
making  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  nnk  and  file.  The  effeo- 
tive  rank  and  file  of  the*  militia  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  amooated  to  eighty- 
four  thousand  men;  the  regslar  force,  to 
ninety-six  thonsand;  of  which  twenty- 
seven  thousand  were  foe  limited  serrieo ; 
and  sixty-nine  thousand,  at  this  moment, 
disposable  for  general  service.  The  next 
grand  fbatore  of  onr  military  strength  eoo- 
sisted  in. the  volnntser  foroe,^^  whioh 

*  Ldt  of  Yeomanry  and  Vohinteer  Corpt 
In  Ortat  Britam. 

Efiective  rank  and  file 911,687 

Field  ofikeiv, 1^ 

Capiafaw, 4,4*?? 

Snbaltemi, 9.916 

Staffofficen 1.100 

Sergeants,  drammen,AB.       .       .       .  81.^ 
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thne  hundred  and  forty  tfaoataod  men,  ac* 
copied  and  arrayed,  were  at  preaeot  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  in  Ireland,  it  amounted  to  se- 
Tenty  thousand;  making  a  total  of  four 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  in  rank  and  file, 
in  the  united  kingdom  ;  to  whioh,  were  to 
be  added,  twenty-fire  thousand  sea  fenci- 
bles.  The  total  amount  of  the  whole  mili- 
ta^  foroe,  at  this  crisis,  stood  therafore  as 
follows :-« 


Militia,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Regolar  fiMoe,  far  general  aervice,  . 
R^ular  Ibrce,  fiir limited  aenrice,  . 
Volunteer  force,  in  Great  Bhtainr  . 
Volunteer  Ibroe,  in  Ireland,    . 


84,000 
09,000 
27/)00 
340.000 
70.000 
,    S5,000 


Total,  rank  and  file. 


.  615,000 


If  to  this  number  officers  of  every  de- 
acription  were  added,  the  whole  amount  of 
our  military  foroe,  exclusive  of  various 
auxiliary  means  of  defence,  would  not  be 
less  than  seven  hundred  ^ousand  men! 
The  more  regular  part  of  this  army  miffht 
be consideredas unconditionally  disposaole 
for  active  service;  since  the  oUier  descrip- 
tion of  force  could  be  employed  to  relieve 
it  from  those  detached  services,  which,  in 
general,  occasion  so  serious  a  deduction 
nom  the  fighting  men  of  an  army.  With- 
out entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  the 
several  classes  of  ships,  of  which  the  navy 
was  at  present  composed,  his  lordship  sup- 
posed It  would  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
state  to  the  committee,  that  the  number  of 
ships  of  war  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine;  and  that,  in  aid  of  the  regular 
navy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
coast,  an  armed  flotilla,  consisting  of  eight 
hundred  craft  of  all  descriptions,  was  nearly 
completed.  In  noticing  the  exertions  of 
the  ordnance  department,  in  the  fitting  out 
of  the  present  armament,  his  lordship 
stated,  that  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  there  had  been  issued  three 
hundred  and  twelve   thousand   muskets, 

ift/relsMK. 

Captains, 1.136 

Sabaltenia, 2,806 

Sergeanta,^ 3;S73 

Drunimeijfa&fe. 1.003 

Rank  anoffie,  cavalry,      ....  10JS77 

Hank  and  file,  infimtiy,      .                      .  64,756 

88.941 
RnuiALD  PoLi  CAaaw. 
Whitehall.  Dec  9. 1803. 
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sixteen  thousand  pistols,  and  seventy- 
seven  thousand  pikes.  The.  field-train 
also,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  was  increas- 
ed from  three  hundred  and  fifhr-six  to  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  ordnance,  com- 
pletely appointea,  and  brigaded  under  ex- 
perienced officers ;  and  the  stores,  in  all  the 
various  brandhes  of  the  public  service,  had 
been  nearly  doubled.  His  lordship,  in 
conclusion,  expressed  bis  full  concurrence 
with  Mr.  Pitt  in  opinion,  that  the  apparent 
abandonment  of  invasion,  or  even  tne  fail- 
ure of  aiiy  attempt  on  our  coast,  should 
never  induce  us  to  relax  in  our  vigilance, 
or  in  our  exertions.  True  wisdom  left  us 
no  alternative,  but  to  place  the  security  of 
these  rsalms  on  such  a  basis  of  internal 
strength,  as  should  for  ever  put  to  rest  the 
question  of  invasion. 

Mr.  Fox  veiy  much  applauded  the  seal 
and  patriotism  of  the  volunteers,  but  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  believe,  that 
they  were  susceptible  of  any  thing  like  the 
efficiency  of  a  re^lar  force.  If  the  rumour 
of  invasion  (which  he  conceived  was  not 
so  likely  to  be  attempted,  and  if  attempted, 
not  so  practicable  as  was  generally  ima- 
gined) should  subside,  the  whole  of  the 
regular  army  ou^ht  by  no  means  to  be  em- 
ployed on  forei^p  expeditions,  and  the 
safety  of  the  empire  intrusted  to  the  volun- 
teers. For,  if  invasion,  under  such  cir* 
cumstanees,  were  attempted,  there  would 
indeed  be  serious  grounds  of  apprehension 
and  alarm. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose 
after  Mr.  Fox,  and,  in  reply  to  the  want  of 
confidence  in  the  volunteers,  expressed  by 
that  honourable  gentleman,  stated  the  opi- 
nion of  Lord  Moira,  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  Scotland,  and  of  Lord  Cathcart, 
the  present  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland. 
Tliese  great  militur  authorities  were  so 
highly  satisfied  with  the  steadiness  and 
discipline  of  the  volunteers  of  Edinburgh 
and  of  Dublin,  that  they  had  given  them 
an  unconditional  assurance,  that  they  would 
conduct  them  with  confidence  against  the 
enemy. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr.  Hob- 
house  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
army  estimates,  when,  after  an  animated 
discussion,  in  which  Colonel  Crawford 
took  a  leading  part,  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  were  severally  put  and  a|[reed 
to.  No  other  business,  coming  within  the 
range  of  glBueral  history,  occupied  the  at^ 
tenUon  of  either  house  of  pariiament  up  to 
the  30th  of  December,  on  which  day  an  ad- 
journment took  place  to  the  1st  of  February. 

During  the  parliamentary  recess,  the  op- 
ponents of  administration  were  engaged  u 
unceasing  endeavours  to  form  a  systematie 
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co-opeiaUon,  for  the  purpose  of  displacing 
the  existing  servants  or  the  crown ;  and 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was 
pablicly,  and  with  the  appearance  of  au- 
thority, announced,  that  Lord  Grenyille, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Windham,  had  agreed 
on  a  plan  of  concert,  for  effectuating  that 
intention  ;  and  it  was  more  than  inttroated, 
that  their  operations  would  be  seconded 
and  promoted  by  Mr.  Pitt.  While  the 
certainty  of  a  coalition,  and  the  probable 
course  of  political  discussion  to  be  pursued, 
deeply  engaged  the  public  attention,  a  new 
and  unexpected  event  arose,  which,  by  its 
predominant  interest,  seemed  for  a  while 
to  damp,  and  almost  to  extinguish  the 
ardour  which  the  intended  attack  on  minis- 
ters had  created. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  it  was  publicly 
announced,  by  an  official  bnlletin,  issued 
from  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  that,  on  that 
day,  his  majesty  was  much  indisposed; 
and  a  succession  of  similar  notices  left 
little  doubt  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
complaint.  The  alarm  and  consternation 
thus  excited  throughout  thef  metropolis, 
and  the  whole  empire,  cannot  be  expressed. 
The  dreadful  visitation  of  1789  was  pre- 
sent to  every  mind.  The  disquietudes  of 
that  period,  and  the  height  to  which  the 
differences  of  opinion,  both  in  parliament 
and  in  the  public  mind,  had  proceeded,  on 
the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  supplying  the 
temporaiT  suspension  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  constitution,  were  recollected 
with  increased  dismay  and  apprehension. 
No  provision  had  been  made  by  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  on  that  occasion,  or  on  the 
more  recent  alarm  in  1801,  to  meet  the  in- 
conveniences necessarily  attendant  on  a 
similar  calamity,  and  the  present  portentous 
situation  of  the  country  seemed  to  demand 
the  constant  and  unremitting  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  majesty.  On  the  27th  of 
February,  twelve  days  after  the  notification 
of  his  majesty's  illness,  the  first  bulletin  ap- 
peared, that  could  be  said  to  hold  out  any 
prospect  of  its  favourable  or  speedy  termi- 
nation. This  consolatory  information  was 
followed  on  the  39th,  by  the  declarations  in 
parliament  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, «*  that  there  was  no  necessary  sus- 
pensions of  the  royal  functions ;''  but  this 
assertion  was  deemed  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  not  till  the  9th  of  March,  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  peo- 
ple were  dissipated,  by  the  assurance  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  given  in  his  place,  in 
the  upper  house  of  parliament,  ''that  he 
had  conceived  it  proper  and  necessary  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  the  sove- 
reing,  at  which  due  discussion  had  taken 

Jilace  with  respect  to  the  bills  submitted 
or  the  royal  assent;  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
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tion  to  aver,  that  the  result  of  all  that  took 
place  on  that  occasion,  fully  justified  him 
m  announcing  his  majesty's  assent  to  the 
bills  specified  in  the  royal  commission.^ 
This  communication  was  received  with 
general  joy  throughout  the  country,  and 
Uie  recovery  of  his  majesty  was  hailed  as 
a  national  blessing,  in  Uie  midst  of  the  nu- 
merous and  weighty  difficulties  in  which 
the  empire  was,  at  the  present  moment,  in- 
volved. 

During  this  period,  the  conflicts  of  par- 
ties had  not  subsided,  and  motions  were 
made,  and  others  announced  as  in  prepara- 
tion, which  were  likely  to  try  to  the  utmost 
the  strength  of  government  Some  of  the 
earliest  of  these  efforts  related  to  Ireland. 
Admiral  Berkeley  had,  before  the  recess, 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for 
certain  papers  relative  to  the  late  insurrec- 
tion in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpat- 
ing his  relation,  General  Fox,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  from  all  blame  on 
that  occasion ;  but  ministers  having  given 
him  the  most  explicit  assurances,  that  they 
never  intended  to  criminate  that  officer,  or 
to  impute  to  him  any  negliseiiee  on  that 
unhappy  occasion,  he  waived  his  intended 
motion. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Sir  John  Wrot- 
tesley  made  a  motion  for  the  house  to  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government 
relative  to  the  insurrection  of  the  S3d  of 
July,  and  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Irish 
government,  so  far  as  related  to  the  insur- 
rection. This  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Canning,  Earl  Temple,  Mr. 
Windham,  General  Tarleton,  Dr.  Law- 
rence, Lord  de  Blaquire,  and  Mr.  Grev; 
and  opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
Archdall,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  ^cietaiv 
Yorke,  Mr.  Dallas,  the  attomey-generJ, 
Mr.  Tierney,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  Colonel  Hutchinson,  on  the 
ground  that  the  intent  of  the  motion  wal 
to  attack  Lord  Hardwicke,  at  a  time  when 
his  whole  attention  was  occupied  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
The  debate,  which  was  conducted  with 
^at  animation,  and  some  degrsi^f  aspe- 
rity, v^as  protracted  till  near  five  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  when,  on  a 
division  of  the  house,  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  to  eighty-two  voices. 

-An  act  of  justice,  not  only  unresisted, 
but  even  called  for  by  the  general  oppo* 
nents  of  administration,  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session  ot  parliament, 
by  an  act  settling  the  sum  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  per  ann.  on  the  family  of  Lord 
Kil warden,  the  illustrious  victim  of  the 
33d  of  July.    By  this  act,  eight  hundred  • 
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year  was  settled  npon  bis  widow  for  life, 
aod  after  her  death  upon  her  son,  bearing 
tiie  title  of  Lord  Kilwarden;  and  foar 
hundred  a  year  on  the  two  daughters  of 
the  deceased  chief-justioe ;  the  annuity  to 
commence  from  the  memorable  night  of 
their  unfortunate  parentis  massacre. 

Although  the  restriction  of  the  issues  of 
cash  by  the  bank  of  Ireland,  had  generally 
been  resided  as  a  measure  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  restriction  on  the  bank  of 
England,  yet,  when  this  subject  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  it  occasioned  an  animat- 
ed debate,  and  called  forth  a  maiden  speech 
from  Lord  Henry  Petty,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship displayed  considerable  talents,  both 
as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  and  a  public 
financier. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  presented  a  message  from 
his  majesty,  announcing  a  voluntary  offer 
T)f  the  Irish  militia  to  extend  their  services 
to  Great  Britain,  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :»> 

"O.R. 
His  nuyMty  thinb  proper  to  acquaint  the 
'the  officera,  noD-oommi*- 


i  of  comiDom,  that 
lioiied  olBcen,  and  privates,  of  the  leveral  regi- 
ment! of  the  militia  of  Ireland,  have  made  a  vo- 
lontary  tender  of  their  aervices,  to  be  employed  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  war.  Hib  m^esty  has 
received  with  great  wtiafaction  this  atrikinf  proof 
of  their  afiection  and  attachment  towards  his  per- 
■mand  government,  and  of  their  patriotic  zeal  for 
the  general  interests  of  his  united  kingdom ;  and 
conceiving  that  his  being  enabled  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  distinguished  instance  of  public  spirit 
may  be  attended  with  the  most  important  advan- 
tages at  the  present  conjuncture,  he  recommends 
it  to  his  faithful  commons,  to  adopt  such  regular 
tions  as  may  enable  him  to  accept  the  services  of 
mch  parts  of  the  militia  forces  of  Ireland  as  may 
voluntarily  offer  their  services  to  be  employed  in 
Great  Britain,  for  such  time^and  to  such  extent,  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  may  seem  expe- 
dient" 

Two  daya  after  the  delivery  of  this  mes- 
sage, an  address,  grounded  on  its  recom- 
mendation, was  moved  by  Mr.  Yorke ;  and 
bills  ultimately  passed  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, to  enable  his  majesty  to  accept 
the  services  of  the  Irish  militia,  and  to 
raise  ten  thousand  additional  militia  in 
Ireland. 

While  these  measures  were  proceeding 
ID  their  respective  stages,  a  systematic  at- 
tack on  the  ministry  was  pursued  by  all 
the  parties  in  opposition,  through  the  medi- 
um of  investigations  on  the  military  and 
naval  affairs  of  the  empire.  This  opposi- 
tion was  most  particularly  displayed  in  the 
progress  of  a  bill  to  explain,  amend,  and 
consolidate  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
general  acts  relative  to  the  yeomanry  and 


volunteer  corps  of  the  united  kingdom  ;* 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke,  on  moving  for 
leave  to  brinff  in  this  bill,  explain^  its 
scope  and  object.  In  introducing  this 
measure,  he  deprecated  all  party  animosity 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  aod  ex- 
plained, that  the  concern  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  set  at 
rest  the  question  that  had  been  entertained, 
relative  to  the  powers  of  volunteers  to 
resign  at  their  pleasure ;  and,  secondly,  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  volunteer  omcen 
in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  corps  them- 
selves. After  pointing  out  a  variety  of 
alterations  which  he  proposed  in  Uie  man- 
ner of  granting  the  exemptions,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  assembly,  whether  it  was  not 
better,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
continue  the  volunteer  svstem,  even  with 
all  its  necessary  defects,  than  to  abandon  it, 
in  order  to  find  out  some  other  kind  of 
defence,  that  might  indeed  sound  better  in 
theory,  but  which  would  turn  out  much 
worse  in  practice.  The  progress  of  this 
bill  through  the  house  ot  commons,  oc- 
casioned several  animated  debates,  and 
several  divisions,  in  which  the  majorities 
were  in  general  flattering  to  ministers.  In 
the  lords,  the  bill  encountered  a  warm  op- 
position, particularly  from  Lords  Grenville 
and  Spencer,  who  proposed  several  amend- 
ments, which  were  rejected  by  considerable 
majorities.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions, the  Earl  of  Suffolk  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  de* 
fence  of  the  country,  but  the  proposition  was 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  volun- 
teer consolidation  bill  was  finally  enacted. 
The  course  of  debate  on  the  volunteer 
bill  was  interrupted  by  a  motion  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  before  given  notice,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  much  higher  interest-^the  naval 
defence  of  the  country ;  a  question  which 
was  expected  more  than  any  other  to  try 
the  strength  of  minjstry,  and  even  to  shake 
their  power  to  its  foundation.  This  mo- 
tion was  introduced  on  the  15th  of  March« 
and  Mr.  Pitt  began  by  expressing  his  ex- 
pectation, that  part  of  the  documents  which 
It  was  his  intention  to  call  for,  would  be 
granted  by  ministers  without  resistance. 
His  first  motion,  he  said,  would  be  for  an 
address,  requesting  that  his  majesty  would 
order  to  be  laid  before  parliament,  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  ships  of  the  line, 
and  smaller  vessels,  in  commission  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1793,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1601,  and  on  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember,  1803,  specifying  the   service  in 

*A  short  time  before  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  the  court  of  king's  bench,  rontrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  migesty^  attorney-general,  had  de 
cided  that  a  volunteer  was  at  liberty  to  resigk 
whenever  he  might  think  proper. 
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which  they,  were  respectiyely  employed. 
He  made  his  motion  from  a  conviction, 
that  if  the  papers  were  ffranted,  it  would 
appear  that  the  nnmber  of  that  description 
of  our  naval  force,  fit  to  repel  the  actual 
attempts  of  the  enemy,  was,  at  the  present 
moment,  much  inferior,  and  less  aaequate 
to  the  exieeney  of  the  dangrer,  than  at  any 
period  in  former  times.    If  these  documents 
were  granted,  his  next  motion  would  be  for 
a  copy  of  the  contracts  made,  and  the  orders 
given  by  the  lords  of  the  admiraltv,  in  1793, 
1797,  and  1803,  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  gun  vessels  to  be  built,  distinguishing 
the  time  at  which  each  contract  was  made, 
the  period  in  which  it  was  to  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  and  the  dmount  of  the  sum  to 
be  paid  for  its  performance.    This  account 
would  show  the  opinion  of  the  lords  of  the« 
admiralty  on  the  subject,  and  would  also 
afford  the  means  of  comparing  our  naval 
strength  in  this  respect,  as  it  actually  exist- 
ed, with  what  it  was  in  former  instances, 
and  tend  most  essentially  to  promote  that 
end  for  which  we  could  not  be  too  zealous 
in  our  wishes — ^the  security  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  since  the  present  lords 
of  the  admiralty  came  into  office,  only  two 
ships  of  the  line  had  been  contracted  for  in 
the  merchant's  yards,  and  his  next  motion 
should  therefore  be,  that  there  be  laid  before 
the  house  a  list  of  such  ships  as  had  been 
built  in  the  king's  yards  in  1793,  and  in  1801. 
On  the  subject  of  manning  the  navy,  he  ob- 
served, that  in  the  former  war  we  set  out 
with  sixteen  thousand  men,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  year  they  were  increased  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventy-five  thousand,  including  ma- 
rines.   In  the  present  war,  we  started  with 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  had  all  the  great 
advantages  arising  from  an  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce,. and  yet 
at  the  end  of  the  year  our  naval  force  did 
not  exceed  eighty-six  thousand  men.    Thus 
in  the  first  year  of  the  former  war,  we  had 
an  increase  of  sixty  thousand  seamen,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  present  war,  an  aug- 
mentation of  only  thifty-six  thousand. 

Mr.  Tiemey,  treasurer  of  the  nav^,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  that  a  motion  of  inaui- 
ry,  tending  to  a  censure  of  the  admiralty, 
should  be  proposed  just  at  a  time  when  dl 
the  enemy's  ports  were  sealed  up,  our  com- 
merce protected  in  every  direction,  and  our 
trade  prosperous  in  an  unexampled  degree ; 
and  that  a  motion  with  such  an  object  should 
proceed  from  a  right  honourable  gentlemen 
who,  at  no  remote  period,  had  been  un- 
bounded in  his  eulogiums  on  the  capacity 
and  talents  of  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  whom 
he  had  described  as  the  only  person  fitted 
for  the  situation  of  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty. Mr.  Tiemey  objected  stronffly  to 
the  production  of  the  papers  required,  and 


was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bow  the  mcamire 
could,  for  a  single  instant,  be  entertaioed 
by  the  house,  when  no  cause,  no  single  fm^ 
was  brougrht  forward  to  support  it ;  whet 
every  possible  energy  pervaded  that  hnmk 
of  the  public  service  over  which  the  nobk 
lord  presided ;  when  naval  skill,  yigilaiioei 
and  activity,  were  displayed  in  every  qua^ 
ter,  and  when  the  best  officers  were  enh 
ployed  in  every  direction,  with  the  highest 
nonour  to  themselves,  and  the  most  d^ 
cided  advantage  to  their  country.  Mr.  Tiei- 
ney  then  proMeded  to  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  naval  means  of  tlie  eooutiy, 
both  for  defence  and  for  attack,  and  con- 
cluded by  declaring  his  readiness  to  grsat 
two  of  the  papers  required,  but  to  lesifit  the 
production  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Wilberfoice  felt  himself  impelled,  by 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  to  support  Mr.  Pitt's 
motions,  while  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  very  bril- 
liant speech,  advocated  the  cause  of  minis- 
ters. 

Mr.  Fox  fully  concurred  in  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  Earl  St.  Vincent ;  bat  mlni»- 
ters,  he  said,  had  only  two  courses  that 
they  could  with  propriety  pursue,  either  to 
say  that  no  case  whatever  iiad  been  made 
out,  and  on  that  ground  to  refuse  the  papers 
altogether;  or  to  produce  all  the  papers 
that  could  reasonably  be  asked  for,  and 
upon  the  consideration  of  those  documents, 
to  call  for  the  censure  or  acquittal  of  the 
house.  But  the  line  of  conduct  they  had 
taken  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
By  granting  some  pliers  and  refusing 
others,  they  admitted  enough  to  countenance 
the  supposition  of  something  wrong  in  the 
naval  administration,  and  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  let  that  suspicion  be  wiped  away. 
The  debate  was  continued  for  several 
hours,  and  turned  in  a  great  measore  upon 
the  question,  whether  it  would  be  more  de- 
monstrative of  high  consideration  for  Earl 
St  Vincent,  to  vote  for  or  against  the  mo- 
tion submitted  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  seve- 
ral other  members,  spoke  against  the  mo- 
tion ;  and  Sir  William  Curtis,  in  answer 
to  a  charge  that  the  trade  of  the  eountry  was 
neglected,  declared  that  it  was  never  so 
well  protected  as  at  the  present  moment. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for  Mr. 
Pitt's  motion,  one  hundred  and  thirty; 
against  it,  two  hundred  and  one ;  constttutF 
ing  a  majority  for  its  rejection  of  seventy- 
one  voices. 

Another  measure,  connected  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  which  oeeasioned  very 
animated  debates,  and  called  forth  all  the 
strength  of  the  rival  parties  in  parliament, 
was  a  motion  made  hj  Mr.  Fox  on  tbeS3d 
of  April,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  to  whom  should  be 
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confided  the  TeriBal  of  the  several  bills  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  wit|}  instruc 
lions  to  consider  of  such  further  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  to  make  that  defence 
more  complete  and  permanent.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  this  motion  was  avowedly  to  dis- 
place the  ministers,  maeh  of  the  debate 
turned  on  subjects  connected  with  that 
event.  The  concfuct  of  administration  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart.  Sir  William  Pulteney,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  Tierney ;  and  censured 
by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  several 
other  membera  of  the  coalesced  opposition. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length, 
made  a  violent  attack  on  ministers,  affirm- 
ing, that  after  twelve  months  of  war,  pre- 
ceded by  a  peace  which,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, was  a  mere  notice  of  that  war,  they 
had  brought  forward  nothing  in  which 
there  had  not  been  a  variety  of  contradic- 
tions in  the  plans,  repugnances  in  the  mea- 
sures, and  imbecility  in  the  execution.  At 
a  late  hour,  the  house  divided,  when  there 
appeared  for  Mr.  Fox's  motion  two  hundred 
and  four;  against  it,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  voices. 

Two  nighu  afterwards,  Mr.  Pitt  opposed 
the  motion  for  the  speaker  leaving  the  chair, 
that  the  house  might  go  into  a  committee 
on  the  bill  for  suspending  the  operation  of 
the  army  of  reserve  act ;  on  which  occasion 
the  ministerial  majority  was  reduced  to 
thirty-seven,  the  membere  bein?  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  to  two  hundred  and  three 
voices. 

Ministere,  finding  it  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  country  against 
such  an  overwhelming  opposition,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  making  a  tender  of  their 
resignations  to  the  sovereign.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords,  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  Fox  had  so  recently  made 
in  the  other  house  of  parliament.  But,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  the  order  of  the  day  hav- 
ing  been  read  for  the  jnotion  of  Mar({uis  of 
Stafford,  Lord  Hawkesbury  rose  in  con- 
siderable agitation,  and  entreated  the  noble 
masquis  to  postpone  the  discussion,  pledg- 
ing his  character,  both  as  a  minister  and  a 
lord  of  parliament,  that  the  reasons  by  which 
he  was  induced  to  mako  this  application 
were  sufficiently  cogent,  if  known  to  the 
noble  marquis,  to  gam  his  ready  acquies- 
cence ;  they  were,  however,  of  that  delicate 
nature,  that  he  was  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  duty  from  disclosing  them.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  under  these  circumstances, 
agreed  to  postpone  his  intended  motion. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Mr.  Addington  opened  the  budget 
of  the  year.    The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
3N 


quer  expatiated  on  the  advantages  which 
had  already  been  found  to  result  from  the 
system  of  preventing  an  augmentation  of 
the  national  debt,  by  raising  the  principal 
part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  He 
now  entered  into  a  very  detailed  statement, 
to  show  that  the  war  taxes,  which  he  had 
calculated  last  year  at  only  nine  millions, 
would  probably  produce  in  future  not  less 
than  twelve  millions  and  a  half:  and  that 
the  permanent  taxes  would  continue  as 
productive  as  in  former  years.  Among  the 
ways  and  means,  he  proposed  to  add  a 
million  a  year  to  the  war  taxes,  by  increas- 
ing the  duty  on  wine,  from  twelve  to  twen- 
ty pounds  per  ton,  and  by  laying  a  duty  of 
twelve  and  three  quarters  on  all  imports, 
except  tea,  wine,  and  cotton-wool.  The 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fund,  he  should 
reckon  at  five  millions,  instead  of  six  and  a 
half,  at  which  he  had  before  calculated  it, 
in  addition  to  which  he  should  propose  a 
loan  often  millions,  and  a  vote  or  credit  of 
two  millions  and  a  half.  The  interest  of 
the  loan,  and  the  one  per  cent,  for  its  ex- 
tinction, would  amount,  with  the  charges 
of  management,  to  about  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds ;  to  meet 
which,  he  should  propose  an  alteration  in 
the  stamp  duties,  which  would  give  an  ad- 
dition of^  eight  hundred  theusand  pounds 
annually.  After  again  adverting  to  the  ad- 
vantaffes  of  Fiis  system  of  finance,  he  con- 
cludea  by  proposing  his  resolutions,  which 
were  agreed  to  in  the  committee.* 

The  intimation  given  by  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  was  followed   by  the 


♦  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

PasLic  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January,  1804. 

Brancku  ^  Mmmm.       OnMMtmiptt,      fmid  Mo  tk$  Matkaf. 
£  9.  d  £        9.   d. 

Customs,    .    '    .  10,419,680  16  11       7,179,€SD  17    1 

Exci.se,       •    .    .  19,568,277  18    3f    17,975,373  19  11 

Stamps,       .    .-    .    3,436,067    1    3       3,177,601  12    6 

Land  and  Aascas- 
ed  Taxes,     •    •    6,776,072  IS    Of     6,309,699    8   6^ 

Post-office,     .    •    1,273,878    3  10^       896,000   0   0 

Miacella.  Pcrmap 
ncnt  Taxes,     •      142,334  17    1|        129,581  13    6 

HererL  Revenue.       iaO,aM    6    U         68^698  19  10 

Exitraordinarr  Re- 
sources,      •    •    2;003,7S9  10    4i     2,001,514  12   7f 

Loans,    .    .    >    •  11,960,000    0    0     11,960,000   0    0 

Grand  Total,— £54,710,795    8~o"  £48.707, 121    3  11* 

SuppuES  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Year 
1804. 

£  9.  d. 

Navy, 12,360,606  7    6 

Army. 12.993,625  4    1 

Mililia  and  Fcncible  Corps,    -       •     6,159,114  2  11 

Ordnance, 3,737.091  4    6 

Miscellaneous  Services,         -       •     J.217,»6  14    8t 

Ditto  Extra, 2,500,000  0    0 

Exch«jue?BUls.     ...       -    11,W0,000  0   0 

Civil  List,         .       -       -  -        691,8*2  3  lOtr 

Additional,  annual,  to  his  majesty,  60,000  0   0 

TWal  of  8apply-£63,fl09^4  17   6| 
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immediate  resigrDation  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
isting administration  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  the 
following  month,  a  communication  from 
his  majesty  was  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  through 
the  medium  of  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
elevated  office  of  prime  minister  was  at 
this  time  offered  to  Mr.  Pitt;  hut  the  ten- 
der is  reported  to  have  been  made  with 
express  stipulations  against  the  revival  of 
the  Catholic  question,  and  against  the  ad- 
mission into  the  cabinet  of  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  old  opposition.  On  the  7th 
of  May,  the  appointed  interview  took  place 
between  his  majesty  and  Mr.  Pitt,  upon 
which  occasion  the  king  is  said  to  have 
expressed  no  objection  to  Lord  Grenville, 
Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  or  indeed  to 
any  of  their  friends,  with  one  exception ; 
and  upon  this  point,  it  was  stated,  his  ma- 
jesty's resolution  was  unalterably  fixed. 
Mr.  Pitt  hastened  to  communicate  the  re- 
sult of  his  interview  with  the  king  to  Lord 
Grenville ;  on  which  his  lordship  observed, 
that  unless  Mr.  Fox  were  included  in  the 
new  administration,  and  without  a  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  principle  of  ex- 
clusion, not  a  single  member  or  the  new 
opposition  could  accede  to  the  ministerial 
arrangements.  Mr.  Fox,  actuate  by  the 
most  macrnanimous  and  disinterested  mo- 
tives, and  losing  sight  of  all  personal  con- 
siderations, professed  his  desire  to  see  his 
majesty  surrounded,  at  the  present  crisis, 
by  a  strong  administration,  and  urged  the 
members  of  the  old  and  new  opposition, 
not  to  be  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  par- 
tiality towards  him,  but  to  consult  only  the 
good  of  their  country.  Notwithstanding 
this  liberal  and  disinterested  advice,  many 
of  the  former  friends  and  colleagues  of 
Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  accept  of  power  with- 
out the  support  of  the  official  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Fox ;  conceiving  that  much  mis- 
chief had  already  resulted  to  the  state 
**  from  placing  the  grreat  offices  of  govern- 
ment in  weak  and  incapable  hands;  and 
that  no  hope  of  any  effectual  remedy  for 
these  mischiefs  could  exist,  but  by  uniting 
in  the  public  service  as  large  a  proportion  as 
possible  of  the  weight,  talents,  and  cha- 
racter, to  be  found  in  public  men  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  without  any  exception.*'* 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  expressing  his  views  on  this 
point  in  the  house  of  commons,  some  davs 
after  the  formation  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, said,  the  choice  of  ministers  rest- 
ed wholly  with  the  crown.  This  was  one 
of  the  essential  and  fundamental  points  of 
our  monarchal  constitution.  With  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Qrenville,  and  several  other 
persons  for  whom  he  had  great  affection 


*  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated  May 
8.1804. 


and  esteem,  he  expressed  his  regret  thai 
they  had  declined  the  aesistanoe  and  co- 
operation which  he  had  wished  to  obtain; 
but  he  doubted  whether  the  adoaisdoD  of 
Mr.  Fox  into  the  cabinet,  would,  at  the 
same  time  that  it/might  eommunicate  en- 
ergy to  his  majesty's  councils,  contribute 
to  produce  that  decided  unity  of  operatioo 
which  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  desi- 
rable. A  uniod  of  elements  so  diseordant, 
might,  he  conceived,  have  produced  an  i^ 
feet  very  different  from  what  was  hoped 
and  intended. 

The  peremptory  refusal  of  Lords  Grea- 
ville^  Minto,  Fitzwilliam,  Carlisle,  and 
Spencer,  and  of  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, and  others,  to  accept  any  situation  in 
the  new  government,  proved  extremely  em- 
barrassing to  Mr.  PitL  In  this  emergeocy, 
he  was  obliged  to  court  the  assistance  of 
those  whom  he  had  so  lately  stigmatiaed 
as  the  imbecile  executors  of  their  own  con- 
tradictory and  repugnant  measures;  and  in 
forming  a  cabinet  of  eleven  persons,  be 
was  under  the  necessity  of  assigning  six 
of  the  seats  to  members  of  the  late  admi- 
nistration. The  Dukeof  Portland  continued 
lord  president;  Lord  Eldon,  chancellor; 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy  seal ; 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  master  of  the  ord- 
nance ;  and  Lord  Castlerea^,  president  of 
the  board  of  control  for  India  anairs.  Loid 
Hawkesbury  also  continued  in  the  cabinet, 
although  he  changed  his  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  from  the  foreign  to  the  home  de- 
partment In  this  new  arrangement,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  constituted  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Addington ;  Lord  Mel- 
ville, first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which 
office  had  been  held  by  Earl  St.  Vincent ; 
Lord  Harrowby,  secretary  for  foreign  aP 
fairs,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury ;  Earl  Camden,  secretary  at  war  and 
colonies,  vice  Lord  Hobart;  and  Lord  Mol- 
gprave,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  vacated  by 
the  resi^ation  of  Lord  Pel  ham.  The  al 
teration  in  the  different  public  offices  wer^ 

The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Dandaf,  secretary  at  mr, 

vice  Mr.  Bragg e ; 
Right  Hoa  George  Canning,  tieaeurer  of  the  nar^ 

vice  Mr.  Tieraey ; 
Right  Hon.  George  Rom,  Rieht  Hon.  Lord  C  So 

roen>et,  joint  paymastera  of  the  forces,  vice  Mr.  I 

Steele,  Mr.  H.  Addington; 
Duke  of  Montrose,  joint  pottniastergeoeral,  via  ' 

Lord  Auckland ;  | 

William  Huskiaeon,  Esq.  Wm.  Stui||eai  Boaroc^ 

Esq.  serTetaries  to  the  treasury,  vice  Mr.  ^'•&•  i 

sittart,  Mr.  Sargent 

The  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  la\r  de* 
partments  in  both  ooontries,  oontioued  unchsngvd. 

Any  predilections  which  might  he  ea*  i 
tertained  in  favour  of  the  new  admioistra- 1 
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tion,  were  considerably  damped  b^  the  evi- 
dent strength  of  the  certain  opposition  with 
which  it  was  to  be  encountered,  and  by 
the  probability  that  Mr.  Addington  and  his 
party  would  assist  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
adversaries  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he  had  helped 
to  strengthen  the  opposition  formed  affamst 
them.  The  ex-minister  however  had  dis- 
closed no  such  intentions.  His  position, 
indeed,  was  most  enviable ;  his  entry  into 
office  was  a  sacrifice,  and  his  going  out  a 
triumph.  With  respect  to  the  character  of 
his  administration,  very  opposite  opinions 
had  been  entertained.  A  mild  and  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  power,  secured  it  the 
approbation  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  independent  supporters ;  while  the  ad- 
vocates for  public  energy  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  they  conceived  to  be  inade- 
(^uate  to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the 
times.  By  a  kind  of  paradoxical  fatality, 
the  peace  made  by  Mr.  Addington  was,  by 
many  of  his  adversaries,  reprobated  as  a 
national  calamity,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
war  regarded  as  a  public  benefit.  But  the 
peace  of  Amiens  stands  upon  an  equality 
with  almost  all  the  treaties  by  which  the 
wars  of  this  country  have  been  terminated ; 
and  in  giving  up  a  large  share  of  our  con- 
quests, Mr.  Addington  only  followed  the 
example  of  former  ministers.  In  retiring 
from  office,  he  sought  no  indemnity  for  his 
conduct ;  and  made  no  apology  for  any  act 
of  his  government;  no  man  was  so  hardy 
as  to  bring  against  him  any  public  accusa- 
tion ;  the  people  rejoiced  not  at  his  remo- 
val, and  his  sovereign  attested  his  opinion 
of  his  virtues  and  his  talents  by  presenting 
him  with  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  ele- 
vating him  at  no  distant  period  to  the  peer- 
age. • 

A  few  days  necessarily  elapsed  after  the 
change  of  the  ministry,  before  Mr*  Pitt 
could  be  re-elected ;  and  for  a  short  time 
after  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  none  but 
ordinary  business  was  transacted.  Party 
seemed  in  thd  mean  time  to  be  suspended, 
and  the  plan  and  arrangrement  of  such  a 
system  as  the  altered  position  of  affairs  re- 
quired, occupied  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
iiers  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  That 
the  opposition  would  be  formidable,  both 
from  numbers,  character,  and  talent,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  no  room  to  doubt ;  yet  he  betray- 
ed no  alarm,  nor  was  perhaps  capable  of 
drooping  under  that  sensation.  He  knew 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  relied  with 
confidence  on  his  readiness  to  repi^  all  at- 
tacks in  parliament,  and  on  a  certain  share 
of  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  coun- 
try ;  he  could  not,  however,  be  blind  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  beset,  but 
he  prepared  to  meet  them  with  firmliess, 


trusting  that  by  perseverance  hfi  should 
disperse  or  surmount  them. 

The  first  subject  of  importance  that  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  parliament,  was 
brought  under  discussion  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  who,  on  the  30th  of  May,  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  house  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  It 
was,  he  said,  now  sixteen  years  since  he 
first  submitted  to  parliament  this  moment- 
ous question.  In  the  year  1792,  the  plan 
for  gradual  abolition  was  adopted,  with  a 
view  to  consult  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
the  West  India  merchants.  The  year  1796 
was  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  this  nefa- 
rious traffic  was  in  a  great  measure  to  cease ; 
and  in  1800  its  ultimate  abolition  was  to 
be  efifected.  In  1796,  no  abolition  took 
place ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  West  India 
colonists  then  began  to  talk  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  had  in  those 
whom  they  denominated  their  practical 
labourers.  These  rights,  Mr.  Witberforce 
determined  to  resist,  and  in  their  place  to 
establish^the  rights  of  nature  and  Humani- 
ty. Whether  upon  this  occasion  the  honour- 
able gentleman  derived  additional  vigour 
from  a  hope  that  his  exertions  in  the  im- 
portant cause  he  advocated  would  be  at- 
tended with  success ;  or  whether,  stimu- 
lated by  despair,  he  was  resolved  to  appeal 
to  every  feeling  of  the  heart  in  defence  of 
the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice ;  certain 
it  is,  that  his  language  never  assumed  a 
higher  tone  of  eloquence,  or  displayed 
p^reater  force  of  reasoning,  than  in  support- 
ing this  grand  and  godlike  cause.  The 
motion  submitted  to  parliament  on  this  oc- 
casion, was,  that  the  house  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  within  the  time  to  be 
limited.  In  the  course  of  a  very  animated 
debate,  several  members  opposed  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  wnich  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  car- 
ried on  a  division  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  to  forty-nine  voices.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  vote,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  limiting  the  latest  period  al 
which  ships  were  to  be  allowed  to  clear  out 
from  an  English  port  for  this  traffic  to 
the  Ist  of  October,  1804.  The  debates  on 
this  bill  were  frequent  and  animated ;  and 
on  the  28th  of  June,  the  third  reading  was 
carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  ma- 
jonty  of  sixty-nine  to  thirty-three  voices. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  opposition 
was  more  strenuous  and  successful,  and  the 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was,  on  the  30th  of  July,  thrown  out  in 
that  assemblv  without  a  division,  on  the 
ground  that  the  late  period  of  the  session 
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wonld  preveDt  the  parties  interested  from 
attaining  complete  justice. 

No  measure  submitted  during  the  whole 
session  of  parliament  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  produced 
more  elaborate  and  animated  discussion 
than  the  plan  for  raising  and  supporting  a 
permanent  military  force,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral reduction  of  the  additional  militia. 
This  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament 
on  the  5th  of  June,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  **  additional  force  act,'*  and 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  military 
force,  not  merely  to  meet  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  but  to  serve  as 
an  instrument  for  the  intermediate  improve- 
ment of  the  system  already  established, 
and  to  supply  a  sufficient  resource  to  the 
regular  force  of  the  country,  should  an  op- 

{^ortunity  offer  of  employing  our  troops  in 
breign  warfare.  This  measure,  which 
embraced  a  great  variety  of  details,  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Addmgton,  and  otherSf  but  the 
bill  was  ultimately  carried  through  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  by  small  minis- 
terial majorities,  there  appearing  on  the 
last  division  of  the  house,  for  the  bill  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  against  it  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  leaving  a  majority 
of  only  forty-two  members. 

In  the  upper  house,  the  additional  force 
bill  was  introduced  by  Earl  Camden,  and 
opposed  by  Earl  Pitzwilliam,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  several  other  peers ;  but  the  division 
was  far  more  flattering  to  the  ministers 
than  those  in  the  house  of  commons,  their 
measure  being  sanctioned  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  against  sixty-nine  voices. 

This  was  the  last  question  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  contending  parties  was 
brought  to  issue.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  session  was  employed  principally  on 
subjects  of  commerce  and  finance ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  June,  the  complex  and  difficult 
subject  of  the  corn  laws  was  brought 
under  discussion.  It  has  been  maintained 
^y  many  respectable  authorities  conversant 
with  the  subject  of  national  polity,  that  the 
whole  system  of  the  corn  laws  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public  weal,  and  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  these  laws  should  be  altoge- 
ther repealed,  leaving  the  trade  free,  and 
the  prices  to  find  their  own  level ;  but  in 
consequence  of  a  report  of  the  hous9  of 
commons,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  have 
recourse  to  new  legislative  regulations. 
From  the  report  of  Uiis  committee,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  price  of  corn,  from  1791  to 
the  harvest  of  1803,  had  been  irregular; 
^ut  had  upon  an  average  vielded  a  fair 
price  to  the  grower.  The  hig[h  prices  had 
produced  the  effect  of  stimulating  industry, 


and  bringing  into  cultivation  large  tracts 
of  waste  land ;  which,  combined  with  the 
two  last  productive  seasons,  had  occastco- 
ed  such  a  depredation  in  the  value  of 
grain,  as  would,  it  was  said,  tend  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  agriculture,  unless  immedi 
ate  relief  were  afforded  by  the  iaterfereocc 
of  parliament.  For  this  purpose,  although, 
within  the  period  of  the  last  thirteen  yeazs, 
not  less  than  thirty  millions  sterling  had 
been  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  supplies 
of  grain,  it  was  proposed  to  have  recourse 
to  a  bounty  upon  exportation— -a  measure 
that  had  not  been  resorted  to  for  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  j^ears.  With  this  view,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  pariiament.  Expor- 
tation was  to  be  admitted,  when  the  price 
of  wheat  was  at  or  below  forty-eight  shil- 
lings per  quarter  of  eight  Winchester  bush- 
els ;  and  importation  was  to  be  allowed 
when  lire  average  price  in  the  twelve  ma- 
ritime counties  of  England  should  exceed 
sixty-three  shillings,  but  not  when  com 
was  below  that  price.  It  was  held,  that 
this  bill  was  necessary,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  agriculture  of  the  country  ;  it 
was  also  presumed  that  the  measure  would 
render  corn  permanently  cheap,  by  com- 
bining the  interest  of  the  grower  with  that 
of  the  consumer.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was 
argued,  that  the  true  way  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  scarcity,  was  to  remove  the 
danger  of  such  a  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  com,  as  might  discourage  the  farmer 
from  producing  full  crops.  It  was  on  the 
other  hand  contended,  that  the  effect  of 
the  act  founded  on  the  bill  now  before  the 
house,  would  be  to  fix  a  minimum  upon  the 
first  necessary  of  life,  and  that,  if  the  in- 
terest of  the  grower  of  com  was  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  minimum,  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  of  that  article  should  be  guarded 
by  a  maximum.  That  as  to  the  idea  of  the 
act  making  corn  cheap,  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  professed  object  of  the  bill,  which 
was  to  serve  the  grower  by  keeping  up  the 
prices ;  and  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
had  shown,  what  the  evidence  of  the  fu- 
ture would  confirm,  that  the  effect  of  all 
measures  of  this  nature  was  to  advance 
the  price  of  corn,*  and  with  that  article  to 
enhance  the  price  of  every  other  article  of 
general  consumption.  The  bill,  however, 
notwithstanding  these,  and  a  variety  of 
other  objections,  passed  through  the  house 
of  commons  without  any  formidable  oppo- 
sition.' 

In  the  house  of  lords,  some  few  petitions 
were  pi^sented  against  the  com  bill,  which 
Earl  Stanhope  designated  as  a  bill  to 
starve  the  poor.     On  the  second  reading* 


*The  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  tbi*  remariL 
both  'retroKpectively  and  prospectively,  is  k»  he 
found  in  the  following  official  return  of  the  arr- 
ra^e  price  of  wheat  per  qaarter»froia  the  6m 
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his  lordship,  in  offering  himself  to  the 
hoase,  said,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  com,  by  in- 
creasing its  price— lathe  should  beg  leave 
to  sobmit  a  few  resolutions,  calculated  to 
produce  the  same  effect,  by  decreasing  the 
price  of  com.  He  thought  that  as  the  far- 
mers increased  the  price  of  their  corn,  the 
poor  rates,  the  price  of  labour,  and  the 
price  of  our  manufactures,  would  increase 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  that  neither 
agriculture,  nor  tne  farmer,  nor  the  mer- 
chant, would  derive  any  advantage  from 
such  a  measure.  Whereas#by  the  »ioption 
of  his  plan,  everybody  might  be  satisfied, 
and  the  country  would  enjoy  plenty.  The 
Arst  resolution  he  should  propose  was, 

"  That  public  granariea  should  be  establinhed, 
to  receive,  in  years  of  plenty,  com  and  grain 
grown  in  this  country,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
prices  in  years  of  scarcity,  and  efiectually  to  se- 
cure to  this  nation,  in  all  seasons,  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply, and  liftewise  in  order  to  provide  for  the  lar- 
iners  at  all  limes  a  certain  market  for  their  com 
and  grain,  and  to  diminish  fluctuation  in  (he  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"  Second,  That  all  impediments,  created  by  any 
law  or  laws,  to  the  free  warehousing  of  iroro  or 
grain,  ought  to  be  removed,  abolished,  and  re* 
pealed  ;  and, 

''Thirdly,  That  in  order  to  encourage  the 
erowth  of  com  and  grain  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  to  decrease  the  price, 
icr  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and  for  the 
increase  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  far- 
mers should  be  for  ever  discharged  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  direct  taxes,  parish  and  county  rates, 
cesscB,  dues,  and  tythes,  and  from  all  parUament- 
ary  impositions  wfiatever;  save  only  and  except 
those  rates  of  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  which  might 
be  raised  on  any  hundred  as  such. 

These  resolutions  were  supported  by  ar- 
guments applicable  to  each,  and  after  expa- 
tiating at  large  on  their  beneficial  tendency, 
his  lordship  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  bill  now  before  the  house  be  rejected. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  thought  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  mischievous  for  the 
noble  lord  to  state  that  this  was  a  bill  to 
starve  the  poor,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
bill  to  prevent  famine  and  scarcity.  The 
lord  chancel lor^  and  Lords  Mulgrave  and 
Hawkesbury,  condemned  the  resolutions 
moved  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  the  bill 
passed  ultimately  into  a  law. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  house  of  commons, 
qpon  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 


passing  of  the  com  law  in  1791,  to  the  period  of 
the  last  returns. 
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chequer,  Resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  supply,  to  which  several  accounts  rela- 
tive to  the  augmentation  of  the  civil  list 
were  referred.  It  appeared  that  the  arrears 
of  the  civil  list  amounted  at  present  to  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds.  This  excess  of  expenditure,  it  was 
stated,  had  arisen  from  a  variety  of  expen- 
ses incurred  by  services  which  could  not  bo 
foreseen  in  the  year  1802,  when  the  house 
voted  the  discharge  of  arrears  then  due, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and«thirty 
thousand  pounds.  With  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture state  of  the  civil  list,  it  was  proposed 
that  several  charges  upon  it  should  be  annu- 
ally discharged  by  parliament.  These  char- 
ges amount^  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
mousand  pounds,  and  related  to  fluctuating 
expenses ;  many  of  them  arose  from  the  war, 
others  from  increased  law  expenses,  and  oth- 
ers from  the  multiplication  of  private  bills, 
none  of  which  ought  properly  to  be  charged 
on  the  civil  list.  In  addition  to  the  payment 
of  the  arrears,  and  the  transfer  of  these 
accounts,  a  positive  grant  was  also  {pro- 
posed to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  civil 
list ;  and  when  the  increased  expenses  up- 
on private  bills,  and  upon  household  neces- 
saries, were  considered,  it  was  conceived 
that  the  annual  sum  of  JS60,000  would 
not  be  thought  an  extravagant  augmenta- 
tion. The  income  of  the  civil  list  was  stated 
to  be  about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  expenditure  upon 
it  was  averaged  at  nine  hunared  and  seven- 
ty-five thousand  pounds,  leaving  a  deficien- 
cy of  fifty-four  thousand  pounds ;  but  in- 
stead of  this  exact  sum,  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  more  liberal  addition  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds.*  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  house  readily  as- 
sented to  the  propositions  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
arrears,  and  tne  augmentation  to  the  civil 
list,  were  voted  almost  without  opposition. 


*  Civil  List. — Previously  to  the  accession  of 
his  present  majesty  to  the  thnme,  certain  specific 
revenues  were  rendered  applicable  to  this  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure;  but  these  revenues 
were,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  relink 
guished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  an  annual  sum  of 
600,0002.  granted  by  parliament,  subject  to  certaia 
annuities  payable  to  the  royal  family.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1777,  the  civil  list  revenue  was 
augmented  to  900,0002.  per  annum,  an#the  debts 
owing  upon  that  branch  of  the  revenue  discharg- 
ed. But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of 
this  sum  is  expended  annually  by  the  sovereign 
and  his  family ;  or  that  the  large  and  frequent  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  arising  upon  the  civil  list  is 
altogether  atifibutable  to  the  royal  expenditure. 
The  ibllowing  statement,  being  the  result  of  a  re- 
port made  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com* 


will  remove  any  error  of  this  nature,  and 

serve  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  this 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure : — 
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The  session  was  now  drawingr  to  a  close, 
and  just  on  the  eve  of  its  termination,  Mr. 
Windham  took  an  opportunity  of  asking 
for  information  from  ministers,  respecting 
the  ease  of  Captain  W^right,  who  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  of  war,  when  commanding 
his  majesty's  sloop  Vincego,  and  had  since 
been  committed  to  close  confinement  in  the 
Temple  at  Paris,  for  refusing  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories put  to  him  by  tne  enemy  after 
his  capture;  but  no  satisiactory  answer 
oonld  at  this  time  be  giren  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's inquiries. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  the  session  closed 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which, 
after  the  usual  acknowledgments  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  his  majesty  recom- 
mended to  the  members  to  carry  into  their 
respective  counties. the  same  zeal  for  the 
public  interest  which  had  guided  all  their 
proceedings : 

**  It  will,"  laid  the  king,  **  be  your  particular  duty 
to  incalcBte  on  the  nunda  or  all  classes  of  my 
subjects,  that  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  them  requires  the  continuance  of  their  un- 
remitting  exertions  for  the  national  defence.  The 
preparations  which  the  enemy  has  been  lon^  form* 
mg,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  invading  this  king- 
dom, are  daily  augmenting,  and  the  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  delayed  only  with  a  view  to 
procurineadditionBl  means  for  carrying  it  into  exe- 
eotion.  Relying  on  the  skill,  valour,  and  disci- 
pline of  my  naval  and  military  force,  aided  by  the 
voluntary  zeal  and  active  courage  of  my  people,  I 
look  witfi  confidence  to  the  issue  of  this  great  con- 
flict, and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  terminate,  under 
the  Uessing  of  Providence,  not  only  in  repelling 


the  danger  of  the  moment,  but  in  establiahing, » 
the  eyes  of  ibrsi^  nations^  the  security  of  iba 
country,  on  a  basis  never  to  be  shaken.  In  addih 
tion  to  this  first  and  great  object,!  entertain  ike 
animating  hope,  that  the  benefit  to  be  derive>J 
from  our  successful  exertions  will  not  be  conlinrd 
within  ourselves ;  but  that,  by  their  ezample  and 
their  consequences,  they  may  lead  to  tlie  re-«siab> 
lishment  of  such  a  system  in  Europe,  aa  may  r 


it  from  the  precarious  state  to  which  it  is  iwiurcd 
and  may  finally  raise  an  effectual  barrier  agaiu* 
the  unbounded  schemes  of  aggrandizement  anJ 
ambition,  which  threaten  every  independent  na- 
tu>n  that  yet  remains  on  the  continenf.** 

Upon  a  review  of  the  yarious  measnrN 
brought  under  Ihe  consideration  of  pariia- 
ment,  it  will  appear  that  the  defence  of  the 
country  was  an  object  ib  which  all  parties, 
however  much  divided  in  public  opinion, 
felt  and  expressed  the  most  anzioos  solici- 
tude. The  dan^r  to  which  the  eoontiy 
was  exposed  during  a  considerable  period 
after  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  was 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  energy,  and  sti mo- 
late  the  vigilance  of  its  ffovemors  ;  and 
even  the  spirit  of  party  itself  was  made  io- 
struroental  to  the  general  safety.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  afiSrmed,  in  jastice  to 
the  gAieral  conduct  of  parliament,  that  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  public  difficulty  and 
alarm,  they  reposed  a  just  and  beeoming 
confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  spirit  of 
the  nation  ;  and,  while  they  differCHJ  as  to 
the  best  and  most  eflicient  application  of 
the  public  resources,  they  exhibited  a  firm- 
ness and  resolution  worthy  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  great  and  powerful  people. 
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NoTWiTHSTANDiifo  the  rccent  change  in 
the  cabinet,  from  which  the  public  natnral- 


Charges  of  the  Civil  List  for  sixteen  years  prior 
to  the  5tli  of  January,  1802. 

CiMr.         Jhn.  ammgt  ^ijiwu.  nutfar  16  rksn. 

1.  Royal  PamQy  in  all     jC       «.    d  £        a.  d. 
Its  branches,          •  909,986  16   0     3^369,823    7  I(H 

2.  Oreat  OtHcers  of 

Stale,  (Akes,^.)   33,279  10   0        532,472    0    1 

3.  Foreign  Ministers,    80,621}    0    2\    1,298,416    3    4} 

4.  Tradesipen's  Bills 

(His  Majesty's)     -  174,(»7  13  11     S;796,I63    2    3| 

5.  Menial  Berrants  of 

the  Household       •    92,45M    6    7\    1,478,789    6    8 

6.  Pensions,  for  sup* 

pressed  Officers,  •  114,817    6  11      1,837,077  10   6 
7.Balarie'L  paid  out 
of  the  clvilLlst,    -    76,013  18    2f    1,216,222  17    01 

8.  Commissioners  of 

the  Treasury,        •     14,456  14    7|      231,191  13  lOf 

9.  Occasional      Pay* 

menls,     *  ■    -  .    ♦  803,964    6    0^    3,263.428  16    3 


n,000,167  U    6|  16,002,660  17    0 


1^  anticipated  a  more  vigoroos  admiaiatra- 
tion  of  affaira,  the  prosecation  of  the  war 
was  still  confined  priocipally  to  defensive 
measures,  and  to  projects  for  the  fbture  an« 
noyance  of  the  enemj ;  and  the  bonoar  of 
the  only  captures  of  importance  ntode  dar- 
ing the  present  year,  must  be  awarded  to 
the  late  ministers.  The  first  militar]r  ope- 
ration claiming  the  notice  of  history,  in  the 
year  1804,  occurred  in  the  English  aettle- 
ment  of  the  island  of  Goree,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  In  the  month  of  Janoaiy,  this 
settlement  was  taken  by  a  French  force, 
under  the  oommand  of  the  Chevalier  Mahe, 
and  recaptured  by  a  small  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Edward  Stertiag 
Dickson,  in  the  month  of  March  following- 
The  enemy's  force  directed  ag^nst  this  ux- 
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tlement,  consisted  of  four  schooDere,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  at  Cayenne,  and  which 
vras  reinforced  by  another  schooner,  pilots, 
&fid   soldiers,  at  Sene^l.    The  squadron 
alto^ther  carried  more  than  sixty  guns, 
and  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  were  landed  to  storm  the 
settlement.    On  the  17th  of  January,  the 
enemy  appeared  off  the  coast ;  and  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  a 
smart  fire  commenced  from  the  French 
boats,  and  at  the  same  time  a  schooner 
stood  in  directly  for  the  beach.    A  strong 
and  well  directed  fire  of  ffreat  guns  and 
musketry  being  immediately  opened  upon 
her,  by  the  small  British  garrison  under 
Colonel  Frazer,  aided  by  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  people  on  board  were  all 
either  killed  or  driven  below,  and  the  ene- 
my's vessel  drifted  on  shore.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  inraders,  approaching  in  eight  of 
their  boats,  had  unfortunately  effected  a 
landing  on  the  rocks,  to  the  east  side  of 
the  town ;  and,  haying  overcome  the  force 
which  was  opposed  to  them,  penetrated 
through  the  town,  as  far  as  the  main  guard, 
of  which,  after  having  been  once  repulsed, 
they  gained  possession.    The  firing  con- 
tinueif  until  nearly  six  o'clock ;  when  Co- 
lonel  Frazer,  having  formed  a   junction 
with  the  soldiers  in  the  north  point  battery, 
directed  that  the  enemy  should  be  attacked, 
which  service  was  executed  with  great  ala- 
crity, and  the  post  carried  with  considera- 
ble loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.    At  day- 
break, the  enemy  appeared  in  so  great  num- 
bers, as  to  leave  no  hope  of  successful  re- 
sistance; and  under  tnese  circumstances, 
Colonel  Frazer,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  inhabitants,  sent  an  officer  to 
propose  terms  of  capitulation  for  the  garri- 
son.*   On  this  occasion,  the  loss  of  the 
English  amounted  to  only  nineteen  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  enemy's  loss  ex- 
ceeded seventy ;  and  in  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
were  consulted,  and  the  honour  of  the  gar- 
rison preserved. 

In  the  month  of  March,  in  the  same 
year,  this  island  was  recaptured  by  Cap- 
tain Dickson,  commanding  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Inconstant,  accompanied  by  the 
Eagle  store-ship,  and  the  three  sloops 
Hamilton,  Venus,  and  Jenny.  Having 
arrived  off  the  island  on  the  7th  of  March, 
and  suspecting  that  the  settlement  might 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  captain 
despatched  his  first  lieutenant  to  aspertain 
the  fact,  with  orders  to  make  an  appointed 
signal  if  he  found  the  island  in  possession 
of  the  English.    But  at  sunset,  the  lieu- 

*  Despatch  fiom  Cokmel  Fruer,  dated  Gor«e, 
Feb.  5, 1604. 


tenant  having  neither  returned  nor  made  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  Captain  Dickson  came 
to  anchor  with  his  convoy  a  little  out  of 
gun-shot,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  com- 
menced hostilities,  by  cutting  out  a  ship 
in  the  harbour,  and  stationing  his  smaU 
force  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  receiving  any  succours  from  Sene- 
gal. At  daylight  in  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  every  preparation  having  been  previ- 
ously made  to  commence  an  attack  upon 
the  town,  the  captain  was  affreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  the  English  colours  hoisted 
over  the  French  flag;  and  shortly  aftei- 
wards  information  was  conveyed  to  him, 
that  the  garrison  had  capitulated  to  the 
ofiicer  sent  on  shore.*  For  this  cheaply 
purchased  conquest,  by  which  a  number 
of  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  three 
hundred,  were  made  prisoners  without 
striking  a  blow,  the  captain  was  indebted 
to  a  rtue  de  guerre^  practised  by  his  skil- 
ful negotiator,  who  represented  to  the 
enemy  that  the  force  brought  against  them 
was  of  such  magnitude  as  to  render  all 
resistance  unavailing. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  rich  and 
important  colony  of  Surinam  surrendered 
to  the  force  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Sir  Charles  Green ;  and  althougji 
the  capture  was  an  enterprise  of  consider- 
able difiiculty,  this  valuable  acquisition 
was  fortunately  made  with  little  loss  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty's  troops.  On  the 
25th  of  April,  the  fleet  under  tne  command 
of  Commodore  Hood,  conveying  the  Bri- 
tish forces,  came  to  anchor  about  ten  miles 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Surinam.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  securing  the  entrance  of 
the  river.  Major-general  Sir  Charles  Green 
sent  a  summons  to  the  governor  of  Suri- 
nam with  proposals  for  the  surrender  of 
the  colony.  On  the  38th,  the  governor's 
answer  was  received,  conveying  a  refusal 
to  capitulate.  The  general  then  deter- 
minea  to  lose  no  time  in  making  an  im- 
pression on  the  enemy's  posts;  but  to 
effect  this,  many  obstacles  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  coast  of  Surinam  is  of 
very  difficult  approach,  shallow  and  full  of 
banks ;  and  a  landing  is  practicable  only 
at  full  tide.  The  coast  is  uncleared ;  and 
from  the  wood  and  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior,  except  by  the  nvev  and  the 
creeks.  In  consequence  of  these  circum* 
stances,  the  points  of  attack  were  confined ; 
and  the^  enemy,  by  means  of  their  forts, 
ships  of  war,  >nd  other  armed  vessels, 
were  completely  masters  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Surinam,  above  Fort  Amster- 


*  Captain  Edward  Sterlinff  Dickson'a  Despatch, 
dated  Goree,  March  15th,  1804. 
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dam.  On  the  29th,  Lieuteoant-colooel 
Shipley,  commander  of  engineers,  went 
on  shore  below  the  enemy^s  batteries,  to 
endeavour  to  procure  intelligence ;  and  on 
his  return  he  reported,  that  he  had  ever^ 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  pracU- 
eable  way  through  the  woods,  by  which  a 
body  of  men  might  be  conducted  to  the 
rear  of  the  forts  Leyden  and.Prederici. 
A  detachment  of  about  two  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  Hon.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cranston,  wa^  accordingly 
landed,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  at  Resolution  plantation, 
and  proceeded  through  the  woods  with 
negro  guides.  A  crreat  quantity  of  rain 
having  recently  fallen,  it  was  K)und  that 
the  path,  at  all  times  difficult,  had  become 
almost  impassable ;  but  no  obstacles  could 
damp  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  seamen 
and  soldiers  who  composed  the  detach- 
ment; and  who,  with  persevering  cou- 
rage, arrived,  after  a  laborious  march  of 
tve  hours,  in  the  rear  of  Frederici  battery. 
The  alarm  having  been  given,  a  considera- 
ble fire  of  grape-shot  was  made  upon  the 
troops  before  they  quitted  the  wood,  while 
forming  for  the  attack.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  battery,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  brisk  discharge  of  musketry ;  but 
their  assault,  which  was  made  with  fixed 
bayonets,  was  so  animated  and  vigorous, 
that  it  completely  overcame  any  further 
resistance.  The  enemy,  finding  their  situ- 
ation untenable,  iled  to  Fort  Leyden,  but 
not  till  they  had  treacherously  set  fire  to  a 
powder  magazine,  by  the  explosion  of 
which  several  of  the  British  officers  and 
men  were  severely  wounded.  Bri^dier- 
general  Hughes  used  no  delay  in  moving[on 
to  the  attack  of  Fort  Leyden,  overcoming 
every  obstacle  in  his  way ;  and  the  enemy, 
after  some  firing,  called  for  quarter,  which 
was  generously  granted  by  the  conquerors, 
although  at  the  moment  they  were  highly 
exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Batavian 
troopst  in  blowing  up  the  powder  maga- 
zine at  Fort  Frederici,  after  it  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  Engrlish.  This  brilliant 
affair  placed  the  assailants  in  possession 
of  a  country  abounding  with  resources  of 
every  kind,  and  enabled  them  to  silence 
the  fire  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  Major-gene- 
ral Maitland,  having  conveyed  his  troops 
in  a  number  of  plantation  boats,  landed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  came  with- 
in a  mile  of  Fort  New  Amsterdam,  when 
a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  the  Batavian 
commander  to  the  British  head-quarters  on 
the  Commewye,  with  proposals  for  capi- 
tulation. Orders  were  in  consequence  is- 
sued, to  suspend  hostrlities ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  May,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
being  signed,  the  advanced  cx)rps,  under 


the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Mait- 
land, took  possession  of  Fort  New  Ain- 
sterdam.  In  addition  to  the  conquest  of 
this  valuable  colony,  more  than  two  Uiou- 
sand  prisoners  of  war  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  besides  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  Bata- 
vian frigate,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  three  mer- 
chant vessels ;  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  victors  of  only  twenty-eight  officers  and 
men,  killed  and  wounded.*  The  inhabi- 
tants had  opposed  no  resistance  to  the 
English  in  their  attack  upon  the  island,  bat 
seemed  on  the  contrary  to  rejoice  at  ao 
event  which  once  more  restored  them  to 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  country  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Apollo  frigate,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Dixon,  and  a  large 
portion  of  her  convoy.  The  Apollo  had 
sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork,  on  the  26th 
of  March,  in  company  with  his  majesty's 
ship  Carysford,  cnarged  with  the  convoy 
of  sixty-nine  merchant  vessels,  bound  for 
the  West  Indies.  About  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  3d 
of  April,  from  some  cause,  never  very 
satisfactorily  explained,  the  Apollo,  with 
part  of  her  convoy,  went  on  shore,  off 
Cape  Mondego,  on  the  coast  of  Portogal. 
The  frigate  soon  became  a  complete  wreck, 
and  the  most  piteous  cries  were  heard 
everywhere  between  the  decks,  the  men 
having  ffiven  themselves  up  to  inevitable 
death.  The  captain,  who,  with  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  crew,  had  been  driven  from 
their  hammocks  by  the  sudden  rushing  in 
of  the  water,  stood  naked  upon  the  deck, 
soothing  and  affording  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  men  in  their  perilous  situation. 
About  thirty  of  the  crew,  after  encounter- 
ing the  most  imminent  dangers,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  the  shore  on  planks 
and  spars  from  the  wreck ;  while  others, 
in  making  similar  attempts,  perished,  and 
of  that  number  was  the  captain.  At  length, 
afVer  encountering,  for  three  davs  and 
nights,  the  complicated  horrors  of  ntigoe, 
famine,  and  despair,  without  the  intermis- 
sion of  a  single  moment  of  repose,  the 
survivors  of  the  crew  had  the  inexpressi- 
ble happiness  to  see  a  boat  launching 
through  the  surf  to  their  relief,  and  to  find 
themselves,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday,  in  safety  on  the  shore 
of  Mondego.  About  forty  sail  of  mei^ 
chantmen  shared  the  fate  of  the  Apollo, 
and  the  number  of  lives  lost  upon  this 
melancholy  occasion,  exceeded  five  huo- 

*Sir  Charles  Green  and  Commodore  Hood'* 
Despatches  from  Sozinam. 
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dred.  Of  the  sixty-nine  merchant  ships, 
twenty-nine  escaped  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck, and  pro<*eeded,  under  convoy  of  the 
Carysford,  to  their  original  destination. 

The  hostile  operations  undertaken  against 
the  enemy  this  year,  with  the  exception  of 
those  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  single 
actions  at  sea,  which  reflected  their  usual 
lustre  upon  the  British  navy,  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  exertions  rigorously  to  en- 
force the  system  nf  blockade,  and  in  attacks 
upon  the  enemy's  boats,  which  either  ven- 
tured out  of  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  for 
the  purposes  of  exercise  or  menace,  or  were 

Froeeeding  from  other  ports  to  that  dep6t. 
t  was,  however,  impossible  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  occasional  rumours  of  invasion. 
Every  particular  movement  in  the  enemy's 
ports  revived  the  opinion,  not  to  say  the 
apprehension,  that  the  enemy  were  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  adventurous  project. 
In  ihe  month  of  August,  a  general  move- 
ment on  the  opposite  coast  exhibited  every 
appearance  of  an  approaching  attack  upon 
some  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  at 
Boulogne  in  particular,  a  very  extraordinary 
degree  of  activity  prevailed.  Of  the  va- 
rious description  of  craft  and  armed  vessels 
collected  in  that  immense  dep6t,  a  much 
greater  number  was  brought  out  into  the 
bay  of  Boulogne  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. Disposed  in  hostile  array,  under  the 
protection  of  their  numerous  batteries  on 
shore,  they  were  attacked  in  the  most  spirit- 
ed and  vigorous  manner  by  the  British 
squadron  upon  that  station.  The  firing 
w^as  tremendous,  and  its  duration  was  such 
as  to  favour  the  belief,  that  the  long  threat- 
ened invasion  was  at  this  time  to  be  certain- 
ly attempted. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  impression 
the  most  vigorous  and  general  exertions 
were  made  for  the  public  safety.  Military 
carts,  horses,  and  carriages,  were  directed 
to  be  held  in  a  state  of  readiness,  for  the 
use  of  government.  Officers  were  named 
to  be  employed  in  the  staff,  under  the  gene- 
ral officers  of  the  district.  Each  general 
offScer,  or  other  officer  to  whom  a  command 
of  volunteers  was  intrusted,  was  directed 
to  reside  in  a  station  central  and  conve- 
nient to  the  corps  under  his  orders.  All 
oflScers  of  this  description  were  required  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  service  for  which 
they  were  respectively  engaged  ;  with  the 
efficient  strength  of  their  corps ;  the  charac- 
ter and  military  information  of  their  officers ; 
the  internal  economy  of  the  force  under 
their  command  ;  their  horses,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  every  species  of  military  equip- 
ment. They  were  also  ordered  to  ascer- 
tain their  degree  of  forwardness  in  disci- 
pline and  field  movements,  and  whether 
3  0  40» 


they  were  competent  to  act  with  troops  of 
the  line.  The  routes  were  formed  by  which 
the  corps  were  to  arrive  at  the  general 
place  of  rendezvous  of  the  brigade,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  inter- 
position of  any  obstacle  which  might  inter- 
fere with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of 
their  movements,  at  the  critical  moment  of 
actual  service.  One  very  material  point 
in  the  directions  given  to  staff  officers, 
commanding  volunteer  corps,  related  to  the 
conduct  which  it  would  be  proper  for  them 
to  observe.  They  were  reminded,  that  the 
corps  under  their  command  were  composed 
of  men  unused  to  a  military  life,  over  whom 
they  had  no  direct  control,  until  placed 
upon  permanent  duty  ;  that  they  had  volun- 
tarily enrolled  themselves  for  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  sharing  with  the  regular  troops 
m  the  dangers,  difficuUies,  and  honours, 
presented  to  those  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  their  country,  in  a  crisis  of  unexampled 
exigency  ;  it  was  therefore  presun»ed,  that 
the  commanding  officers  would  feel  the 
force  of  these  considerations,  and  conduct 
their  command,  on  every  occasion,  wiih  all 
the  urbanity,  mildness,  and  indulgence, 
consistent  with  military  discipline,  but 
without  compromising  or  impeding  the  im- 
portant primary  object  of  rendering  the 
corps  effective  and  fit  for  actual  service. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  contest  in  which  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  the  volunteers  would  be 
speedily  engaged,  regulatioQS  for  the  pre- 
servation of  good  order  were  transmitted  to 
the  lord-lieutenants,  to  be  adopted  in  every 
county  of  Great  Britain  in  case  of  actual  in- 
vasion. The  magistrates  of  each  division 
were  to  remain  at  home,  and  to  sit  daily  at  a 
place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Trustworthy  house-keepers  were  encou- 
raged to  enrol  themselves  as  special  consta- 
bles, under  the  orders  of  the  magistrates, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  general 
peace,  and  facilitatinfir  by  every  means  in 
their  power  the  public  service ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  each  division  were  to  report 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  or  deputy-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  upon  whom  it  was  incum- 
bent to  submit  all  matters  of  importance 
immediately  to  the  secretary  of  staie  for 
the  home  department. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  the  gene- 
ral alarm  began  to  subside.  Either  the 
brave  and  repeated  attacks  which  the  ene- 
my had  sustained  from  the  British  blockad- 
ing squadron,  deterred  them  from  appear- 
ing in  considerable  numbers  in  the  bay  of 
Boulogne,  or  the  season  and  other  circum- 
stances had  become  less  favourable  to  the 
execution  of  menacing  movements,  and  had 
compelled  the  hostile  flotilla  to  keep  closer 
within  their  ports.    About  the  beginning  of 
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October,  nowever,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  enemy's  vessels  ventured  on 
the  outside  of  the  pier,  and  served  to 
revive  the  alarm  of  mvasion.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  a  project  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  flotilla  was  broached ; 
from  which  a  result  was  anticipated  that 
would  at  once  confound  the  desigrns  of  the 
enemy,  and  establish  the  superiority  of  the 
present  administration  over  their  predeces- 
sors in  office 

This  plan,  which  some  American  pro- 
jector(51)   had  influence  enough   to   in- 
duce Lord  Melville  to  countenance,  was 
one  which  to  every  experienced  naval  of- 
ficer appeared  open  to  the  severest  animad- 
version.   It  was  to  be  carried  into  eflfect 
principally  through  the  medium  of  copper 
vessels,  of  an  oblong  form,  containing  a 
large   quantity  of   combustibles,  and   so 
constructed  as  to  explode  in  a  given  lime, 
by  means  of  clock-work.    These  vessels 
were  to  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy's  gun-boats  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
raft,  rowed  by  one  man,  who,  being  seated 
up  to  the  chin  in  water,  might  possibly  in 
a  dark  night  escape  detection.    Fire-ships 
of  different  constructions  were  also  em- 
ployed in  the  projected  attack.    The  most 
active  and  enterprising  officers  were  dis- 
tributed in  different  explosion  vessels,  and 
the  whole   placed   under  the  orders   and 
direciion   of   Admiral   Lord   Keith,  com- 
manding in  the  Downs,  with  instructions 
to  cover  the  smaller  force  by  his  powerful 
squadron.     It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
mingled  sensation  of  anxiety  and   confi- 
dence, which  the  length  of  time,  and  the 
extent  of  the  preparations  for  this  enter- 
prise,  had    created   in   the   public  mind. 
The  latter  feeling,  however,  had  a  decided 
predominance,  and  was  cherished  and  up- 
held by  the  rumours  industriously  spread, 
that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  would 
himself  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  and  others  of  the 
ministers,  were  to  be  witnesses  of  its  suc- 
cess from  the  elevation  of  Walmer  Castle. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  Admiral  Lord  Keith, 
with  his  formidable  fleet  of  sixty-two  sail, 
six  of  which  were  ships  of  the  line,  an- 
chored at  about  a  league  and  a  half  north- 
west of  the  port  of  Boulogne.     In   the 
course  of  the  day,  a  sufficient  force  was 
thence  detached  to  take  up  an  advanced 
and  convenient  anchorage  for  covering  the 
retreat,  and  for  affording  protection  to  the 
wounded,  or  to  such  boats  as  might  be 
crippled  ;  or  should  the  wind  freshen  and 
blow  in  shore,  to  tow  off  the  boats  engaged 
in  tlie  aitack.     While  these  preparations 

(51)  The  American  projector  was  probably  Mr. 
Fulton,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  part  of 
Jiii  volume.    See  note  49,  page  399. 


were  advancing,  the  enemy  was  not  inac- 
tive;   the  batteries,  both   stationary  and 
floating,  were  prepared,  and  the  army  was 
drawn  up  in  readinesd  to  resist  the  approach- 
ing assault.   A  t  a  quarter  past  nine  at  night, 
the  first  detachment  of  fire-ships  was  launch- 
ed ijnder  a  heavy  fire  from  the  aid  vanoed  force, 
which  was  returned  by  a  tremendous  thoo- 
der  of  artillery  from  the  shore.    As  the  fire- 
ships  approached  the  French  line,  the  ves- 
sels of  toe  flotilla  opened  to  suffer  them  to 
pass,  and  so  eflfectaally  were  they  avoided, 
that  they  sailed  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
line  without  falling  on  board  of  any  one  of 
their  vessels.    At  half-past  ten,  the  first 
explosion    ship    blew  up,  and    produced 
an  immense  column  of  fire ;    its  wreck 
spread  in  every  direction,  but  not  the  slight- 
est mischief  was  done  either  to  the  ships 
or  the  batteries.    A  second,  a  third,  and 
a  fourth  succeeded,  but  with    no  better 
effect:   at  length,  after  twelve  of  these 
ships  had  exploded,  the  engagement  ceased 
about  four  o'clock  the  next  morninff,  when 
the  English  smaller  vessels  withdrew  in 
perfect  order,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.    On  the  flotilla,  no  mischief  what- 
ever was  ascertained  to  have  been  inflicted, 
but,  from  the  disappearance  of  two  brigs, 
and  some  smaller  vessels,  the  next  day. 
Lord  Keith  conjectured   that  they  might 
have  been  destroyed.*    The  enemy's  loss 
of  men,  accordincr  to  their  own  account, 
was  twentv-five  killed  and  wounded.    Thus 
terminated,  to  the  confusion  of  the  projec- 
tors, and  the  severe  disappointment  of  the 
public,  "Thk  Catamaran  Projcct,'*  in 
the  preparation  of  which,  much  time,  ex- 
pense, and  ingenuity  were  wasted,  and 
which  tended  to  expose  the  reputation  of 
the  government  of  tne  country  to  deribion 
and  contempt,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  arrived  in  the  East  Indies, 
than  the  French  Admiral  Lioois  withdrew 
with  all  convenient  despatch  from  the 
roads  of  Pondicherry,  ana  for  some  time 
carried  on  a  predatory  warfare,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  a^inst  the  English  com- 
merce and  possessions  in  that  part  of  the 
globe.  Not  only  had  he  captured  several 
of  the  East  India  company's  ships,  and 
others  of  the  private  trade,  but  he  had  also 
made  a  successful  descent  on  Fort  Marl- 
borough (Bencoolen),  and  plundered  that 
settlement.  Encouraged  bv  unintermpted 
success,  and  animated  by  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  prise  of  immense  amount,  he 
formed  the  determination  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy, at  a  single  blow,  the  whole  of  the 
homeward  bound  China  fleet.     With  this 


*Lord  Kfith*8  deapalcheB,  datpd  nfi  Boulogne. 
the3dofOctob<^,  1804. 
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intention,  he  collected  his  force,  consisting 
of  the  Marengo,  line-of-battle  ship,  of 
eighty-four  gans,  the  Semillante  and  Belle 
Poule,  of  forty-four  guns,  a  Batavian 
brig,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  a  coryette,  of 
twenty-eight  guns,  and  stationed  his  squa- 
dron in  the  Indian  Seas,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Molacca,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  cruise  in  that  latitude  till  the 
arrifal  of  the  English  East  India  fleet 
from  Canton.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Dance,  as  senior  commander,  consisting 
of  sixteen  of  the  East  India  Company's 
ships  from  China,  eleven  private  snips,  a 
Portuguese  East  Indiaman,  and  a  fast  bail- 
ing brig,  passed  Macao  Roads,  when  the 
Portuguese  vessel,  and  one  of  the  compa- 
ny's ships,  parted  company,  and  never 
a^in  joined  the  fleet.  At  daybreak  on  the 
14th,  Pulo  A'or  was  seen  to  the  W.  S.  W. 
and  at  eight  o'clock,  the  Royal  George 
made  a  signal,  indicating  that  K>ur  strange 
sail  were  in  view,  which,  on  being  recon- 
noitred, proved  to  be  the  squadron  under 
Admiral  Linois.  The  intrepid  commo- 
dore, without  a  moment's  dela^,  hoisted 
the  signal  for  his  fleet  to  form  a  line  of  bat- 
tle in  close  order.  At  sunset,  the  enemy 
was  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  company's 
ships,  and  an  expectation  prevailed  that 
the  attack  woula  be  immediately  com- 
menced, but  at  the  close  of  the  day  the 
French  hauled  to  windward,  and  desisted 
from  any  hostile  operation  during  the 
night. 

At  daybreak  on  the  15th,  the  enemy 
was  seen  about  three  miles  to  windward, 
when  the  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Dance  hoisted  their  colours,  and 
affered  him  battle.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  commodore,  resolving  not  to 
wait  the  attack,  and  apprehensive  that  his 
rear  might  be  cut  off,  executed  a  bold  and 
gallant  manoeuvre,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day.  Placing  the  Royal  Geoige  in 
front  of  his  line,  seconded  by  the  Ganges, 
and  followed  by  the  Earl  Camden,  he  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy,  and  made  the  sig- 
nal to  attack  each  of  the  hostile  ships  m 
succession.  This  order  being  correctly 
performed,  the  company's  ships  stood  for- 
ward under  a  press  of  sail.  Admiral 
Linois  then  formed  in  close  line,  and 
opened  his  fire  upon  the  headmost  of  the 
merchant  ships,  which  was  not  returned 
by  any  of  them  till  a  near  approach.  The 
Royal  George,  from  her  advanced  situ- 
ation, sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action, 
and  got  as  near  the  enemy  as  he  would 
permit.  This  example  was  followed  by 
the  Ganges  and  Earl  Camden,  who  both 
opened  their  fire  as  soon  as  their  guns 
could  take  effect;  but,  before  any  other 


ship  could  get  into  action,  the  enemy 
hauled  their  wind,  and  stood  away  to  the 
eastward  under  all  the  sail  they  could  set. 
At  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  Capuin  Dance 
made  sigrnal  for  a  general  chase,  and  pur- 
sued the  retreating  squadron  till  past  four 
o'clock ;  when  (earing  a  longer  pursuit 
miaht  carry  him  too  far  from  the  straits,  and 
endanger  die  immense  property  confided 
to  his  care,  he  made  the  signal  to  tack,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  anchored 
in  a  situation  to  proceed  for'  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  on  the  following  day.*  Thus, 
did  the  gallantry  of  a  fleet  of  British  mer- 
chantman, and  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of 
their  commander,  bring  to  action,  and  put 
to  flight,  a  French  admiral,  commanding 
ships  of  war  superior  in  force  and  in  men, 
to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  British 
name.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
property  rescued  from  the  gripe  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  at  the  immense 
amount  of  not  less  than  six  millions  ster- 
ling. On  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Dance 
wiw  his  fleet  in  England,  rewards  were 
distributed  with  a  liberal  band  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  various  commanders 
and  their  brave  crews ;  and  the  wounded, 
as  well  as  the  representatives  of  the  few 
who  fell  in  the  engagement,  were  munifi- 
cently rewarded ;  while  the  sovereign,  to - 
evince  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  Captain,  now  Sir  Nama- 
niel  Dance,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

Spam,  placed  between  two  hostile  pow- 
ers, and  bound  by  treaties  alike  to  bo(h, 
found  it  difllcult  to  preserve  that  neutrality 
of  conduct  so  evidently  pointed  out  by  her 
interests,  and  to  avoid  being  involved  in  a 
war  where  she  had  much  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  acquire.  After  a  protracted 
and  unsatisfactory  negotiation  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  London,  begun  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1802,  and  conti- 
nued till  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1804,  the  British  plenipotentiary  found  it 
necessary  to  quit  Madrid,  and  repair  to 
London.  But  while  the  negotiations  were 
pending  in  the  Spanish  canital,  and  previ- 
ously to  the  departure  or  Mr.  Benjamin 
Frere  from  that  city.  Admiral  Cochrane 
acquainted  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
that  preparations  on  a  large  scale  were  at 
that  moment  making  in  the  port  of  Ferrol, 
so  that  in  a  few  days  a  formidable  squa- 
dron would  be  ready  for  sea;  and  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  government 
waited  only  for  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  of 
frigates,  containing  treasures  from  South 
America,  to  commence  open   hostilities. 


*  Captain  Dance'i  Despatch  to  the  Court  of 
East  India  Directors,  dated  August  6,  1804. 
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On  the  receipt  of  this  extra-official  infor- 
mation, orders  were  instantly  given  by  the 
admiralty  to  detain  the  ships  bound  from 
South  America  to  Spain,  and  Captain 
Moore,  with  four  frigates*  under  his  com- 
mand, was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Cadiz,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  these  instructions 
into  effect. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  Medusa 
made  the  signal  for  four  sail,  and  a  gene- 
ral chase  was  ordered  immediately.  At 
eight  in  the  morning,  the  vessels  first  seen 
by  the  Medusa,  were  discovered  to  be  four 
large  Spanish  frigates,  which,  on  finding 
themselves  pursued,  formed  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  continued  to  steer  for  Cadiz,  the 
van-ship  carrying  a  broad  pendant,  and  the 
ship  next  in  the  line,  a  rear-admiral's  flag. 
Captain  Gore,  of  the  Medusa,  placed  that 
ship  on  the  weather-beam  of  the  Spanish 
commodore ;  the  Indefatigable  took  a  sim- 
ilar position  alongside  of  the  rear-admi- 
ral; and  the  Amphion  and  Lively  each 
took  an  opponent  as  they  advanced.  After 
firing  a  shot  ahead  of  the  rear-admiral's 
ship,  he  shortened  sail,  upon  which  Lieu- 
tenant Ascott,  of  the  Indefatigable,  was 
sent  to  inform  the  Spanish  commander  that 
Captain  Moore  had  orders  to  detain  his 
squadron  ;  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to 
-execute  that  duty  without  bloodshed ;  but 
that  the  determination  to  surrender  must 
be  made  instantly.  The  answer  returned 
by  Lieutenant  Ascott  was  unsatisfactory ; 
whereupon  Captain  Moore  fired  another 
shot  ahead  of  the  admiral,  and  bore  down 
close  on  his  weather-bow.  At  this  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  Spanish  frigates  fired 
into  the  Amphion,  and  the  adn^iral  at  the 
same  time  fired  into  the  Indefatigable.  A 
sifirnal  was  then  made  for  close  battle, 
which  instantly  commenced  with  all  the 
alacrity  and  vigour  of  British  sailors.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes,  La  Mercedes,  the 
admiral's  second  ship  astern,  blew  up, 
alongside  of  the  Amphion,  with  a  tre- 
mendous expIo6ion.|    In  less  than  half  an 

*The  Indefatigable,  Amphion,  Lively,  and  Me- 
dusa. 

t  In  the  Merrades  was  embarked  a  native  of 
Spain,  who  was  remniing  from  South  America, 
with  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  his  lady,  four 
daughters,  and  five  sons.  The  daughters  were 
beautiful  and  amiable  women,  the  sons  srown  up 
10  manhood.  With  such  a  familv,  and  a  large 
fortune,  the  gradual  saving  of  nve-and-twenty 
vean  of  industry,  did  this  unhappy  Spaniard  em- 
bark for  the  land  of  his  nativi^.  A  short  time 
before  the  action  commenred,  the  father,  with 
one  of  his  sons,  went  on  board  one  of  the  larger 
ships,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  became  the  specta- 
tor of  his  wife,  his  daughters,  four  of  his  sons, 
nnd  nil  his  treasure,  surrounded  with  flames,  and 
sinking  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean.  This  victim 
of  almost  unheard-of  calamity,  arrived  at  Ply- 1 


hour,  the  Spanish  admirars  ship  struck  ta 
Captain  Sutton,  as  did  the  opponent  of  the 
Lively  to  that  ship.  Perceiving  at  this 
moment,  the  Spanish  commodore  making 
off,  Captain  Moore  made  the  signal  for  the 
Lively,  Captain  Hammond,  to  join  the 
Medusa,  in  the  chase;  and  long  before 
sunset  it  was  discovered,  from  the  mast- 
bead  of  the  Indefatigable,  that  the  only 
remaining  ship  had  surrendered  to  the  Me- 
dusa and  Lively.  As  soon  as  the  boats  of 
the  British  sauadron  had  taken  possession 
of  the  rear-admiral,  sail  was  made  for  the 
floating  fragments  of  the  Mercedes;  but 
except  the  second  captain  and  forty-five 
men,  who  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  of 
the  Amphion,  all  on  board  had  perished. 
The  Spanish  squadron,  it  appeared,  was 
commanded  by  Don  Joseph  Bustameote, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  and  a 
rear-admiral  in  the  Spanish  navy.  This 
fleet  was  from  Monte  Video,  Rio  de  la  Pla- 
ta, and  contained  upwards  of  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  of  which  about  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  were  on  board  the  Mer- 
cedes ;  and  the  merchandise  on  board  the 
frigates  was  also  of  great  value.  The  loss 
sustained  b^  the  British  on  this  occasion 
was  very  trifling,  and  the  Spaniards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mercedes,  suffered 
chiefly  in  their  rigging.* 

This  rigorous  and  impolitic  attack  upon 
the  vessels  of  a  neutral  state,  at  a  moment 
when  negotiations  for  the  prevention  of 
hostilities  were  pending  between  the  two 
countries,  produced  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  and 
justified  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  In 
England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  in  having  anticipated 
all  expectations,  by  a  concealed  order  for 
an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  ships,  proper- 
ty, and  subjects,  was  condemned  as  an  act 
contrary  to  the  public  law  of  all  civilized 
states,  and  as  totally  irreconcileable  with 
those  principles  of  moderation  and  libe- 
rality which  belong  to  the  British  charac- 
ter.(52) 


mouth,  with  the  only  remains  of  so  many  bleas> 
ings,  in  Captain  Moore's  cabin,  who  was  nnceaa* 
ing  in  his  endeavoun  to  administer  all  in  hk 
power  towards  the  alleviation  of  his  sufferings. 

*  Captain  Moore*s  Despatch  to  Admiral  Coni- 
wallis,  dated  Indefatigable  at  sea.  October  6. 
1804. 

'52)  The  English  feelings  of  our  author  have 
led  him  to  use  language  far  too  mild  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  an  act.  to  which,  for  baseness  and  airoci* 
ty,  it  would  be  difTicuU  to  fiiid  a  j^raffel  in  the 
annals  of  n  civilized  nation.  No  people  is  mure 
apt  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  nations  ihan  the  Enj- 
lish,  and  yet  by  none  have  its  most  essential  nil« 
been  more  grossly  violated.  If  there  be  any  part  ol 
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Thus  far,  had  hostilities  been  prosecuted, 
during  the  present  year,  without  griving  rise 
to  a  single  event  by  which  any  material 
impression  was  made  either  upon  France 
or  Great  Britain.  The  expenditure  occa- 
sioned by  the  extensive  scale  of  hostile  pre- 
parations was  in  both  countries  immense; 
out  no  capture  of  importance,  no  brilliant 
victory,  no  signal  defeat,  marked  the  suc- 
cesses or  failure  of  either  of  the  belligerents. 
A  menacing  attitude  was  assumed  and 
maintained  1>y  both.  The  navy  of  Great 
Britain  was  constantly  hovering  upon  the 
coast  of  the  enemy;  and  the  armies  of 
France  incessantly  threatening  this  country 
with  invasion.  ^The  declaration  of  war  is- 
sued by  Spain  against  Great  Britain,  was 
considered  by  France  as  propitious  to  her 
interest.  The  Spanish  navy,  and  large 
supplies  in  specie,  were  regarded  by  France 
as  very  important  acquisitions;  and  the 
extensive  line  of  coast  which  the  enemy 
would  thus  command,  was  represented  to 
be  of  infinite  importance  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
abled them  to  threaten  invasion  from  a 
greater  number  of  points,  and  compelled 
Uiis  country  to  incur  a  great  additional  ex- 
penditure by  augmenting  the  number  of  our 
blockading  squadrons. 

The  advantages  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
counterbalanced  by  the  prospect  of  new 
enemies,  which  the  capricious,  arbitary, 
and  insolent  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment was  calculated  to  create.  Sweden 
and  Russia  bad  already  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte, 
and  fresh  circumstances  were  continually 
arising,  which  tended  to  convert  this  dis- 
satisfaction into  actual  hostility.  To  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  forming 
alliances  upon  the  continent,  was  a  distin- 


the  international  law  which  ought  to  be  atrictly 
adhered  to,  it  is  that  which  fbrbida  acta  of  hostility 
without  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
ravereign  power.  It  is  founded  on  the  plaineet 
principles  of  propriety  and  expediency,  and  has 
accordingly  received  the  sanction  of  the  civilized 
world  in  all  ages.  There  have  no  doubt  occur- 
red instances  of  a  violation  of  this  rule,  but  man- 
kind have,  by  common  consent,  fixed  upon  them 
the  mark  of  reprobation.  When  Bonaparte  in- 
vaded Hanover,  although  a  dependency  of  Eng- 
land, we  have  seen,  in  a  prec-eding  chapter,  that 
it  gave  rise  to  loud  complaints  and  invective  in 
that  countnr,  as  an  infrinffement  of  the  laws  of 
nationis,  and  a  violation  of  the  neutral  rights  of 
Germany.  What  comparison  however  can  this 
proceeding  bear  with  the  attnck  on  the  Spanish 
frigates  ?  Even  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Spain, 
hy  the  French  troops,  was  little  if  at  all  more  un- 
lusriflable  than  this.  If  any  thing  could  add  to 
the  horror  occasioned  by  the  geneml  aspect  of 
the  trani^artion,  it  would  be  the  picture  of  indi- 
vidual misery  it  occasioned,  the  wanton  sacrifice 
of  lives  which  was  produced,  by  an  attack  with 
1  nearly  equal  force.  j 


guishing  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  British 
government,  as  at  present  constituted  ;  and 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Leveson  Gower 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, increased  the  public  expectation  of 
a  speedy  continental  alliance,  and  encou- 
raged the  hope  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  a  closer  political  connexion  with  that 
extensive  empire. 

While  arrangements  were  forming  in  the 
cabinet  of  Great  Britain  to  increase  the 
number  of  our  allies  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  information  was  received  by  the 
government,  of  the  successful  termination 
of  hostilities  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan. 
This  happy  event  served  to  dissipate  the 
apprehensions  so  generally  felt  at  that  pe- 
nod  for  the  stability  of  the  British  empire 
in  the  East,  and  relieved  the  country  from 
the  necessity  of  weakening  our  army  at 
home,  by  detaching  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  our  brave  countrymen  in  India.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  might  exist  with 
respect  to  the  justice  or  expediency  of  the 
war,  waffed,  during  the  year  1803,  against 
the  confederate  Mahratta  chieftains,  it  is 
universally  alloWed  that  the  contest  was 
conducted  with  extraordinary  judgment  and 
vigour,  and  that  the  events  to  which  it^ve 
rise  exhibited  a  series  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, and  splendid  victories,  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  emotions  of  nation* 
al  pride,  nor  recorded  without  adding  an- 
other splendid  page  to  the  military  annals 
of  our  country. 

In  exhibiting  the  causes  of  the  war,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  states,  that  a  number 
of  the  confederated  Mahratta  chieftains  had 
assembled  their  military  force  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  ally,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Dec- 
can,  after  having  declared  that  the  intention 
of  that  junction  was  to  decide,  whether 
there  should  be  peace  or  war  with  the  Bri- 
tish government  and  its  allies.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  chieftains  to  maintain  this 
position,  was  rsj^rded  by  the  governor- 
general  as  a  manifest  indication  ofa  design 
to  frustrate,  by  hostilities,  or  by  the  terror 
of  arms,  the  operations  of  the  alliance  con- 
cluded between  the  British  government  and 
the  Peishwah,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Nizam,  and  ultimately  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  union  of  the  confederated 
forces,  and  their  commanding  and  menac- 
ing position,  affbi-ded  every  advantage  to 
the  chieftains  in  prosecuting  the  hostile  de- 
signs which  they  had  already  exhibited, 
and  enabled  them  to  hold  in  their  hands  the 
issues  of  peace  or  war,  and  to  arbitrate  the 
fate  of  the  Deccan  according  to  their  inter- 
ests and  caprice.  While  the  position  and 
state  of  Scindiah*s  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  French  officers,  in  Hindostan,  and 
the  machinations  of  Monsieur  Perron,  the 
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nominal  representative  of  the  deposed  Mo- 
ghul  emperor,  with  the  adjoining  states, 
and  with  tlie  sohjects  of  the  company,  and 
of  the  vizier,  exhibited  additional  proofs 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  confederates, 
and  furnished  those  chier.ain8  ^vith  addi- 
tional means  of  prosecutiLg  their  designs. 
Such  are  stated  by  the  Marquis  of  Wefles^ 
ley  to  be  the  grounds,  which,  as  be  insists, 
constituted  a  just,  distinct,  and  lawful  cause 
of  war ;  and  if  implicit  confidence  be  placed 
on  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  this  repre- 
sentation, it  would  be  difficult  to  dispute 
the  existence  of  a  legitimate  object  of  hos- 
tility. It  must,  however,  always  be  recol* 
lected,  that  in  the  investigation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  wars  of  India,  we  are  unfortu- 
ately  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  docHments  supplied  by 
only  one  of  the  belligerent  parties. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  arranged 
for  a  general  and  combined  attack  to  be 
made  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  the  united 
army  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
under  their  personal  command,  in  the  Dec- 
can,  and  on  their  most  vulnerable  and  valu- 
able possessions  in  every  quarter  of  India. 
The  scale  of  operations  extended  from  Del* 
hi;  and  the  presidencies  of  Fort  William, 
Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay,  to  Poohnah, 
Hyderabad,  Guzerat,  and  Onssa.  The  ob- 
jects, to  the  accomplishment  of  which  our 
operations  were  directed  in  the  war  with 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  were  the  occupation 
of  the  seaport  of  Baroach,  and  of  the  teni- 
tory  annexed  to  it,  and  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  his  military  power  and  resources. 
In  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  with  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  the  views  of  the  governor- 
general  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  and  the 
cession  of  all  the  rajah's  possessions  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  the  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deccan ;  and  the  general  reduction  of  his 
..nfluence  within  the  bounds  requisite  for  the 
liafety  of  the  British  possessions  and  those 
of  their  allies.  In  attacking  Monsieur  Per- 
ron, the  entire  reduction  of  his  regular  corps 
was  contemplated,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  annexation  to  the  British  do- 
minions of  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  his 
possession  within  the  Doab  of  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
river  Jumna  the  north-western  frontier  of 
the  company's  dominion  in  that  quarter. 

The  army  may  be  comprehended  under 
4wo  general  divisions;  that  under  Major- 
general  Wellesley*  was  directed  to  act 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Scindiah 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar;  and  the  opera- 
tions on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Oude, 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Ge- 


■*  Now  Duke  of  Wellington. 


neral  Lake,  commander-in-chief.  Of  the 
number  and  distribution  of  this  force,  the 
following  abstract  will  present  a  pretty 
correct  view ; — 

In  Hindostan,  under  the  penonal   com- 
mand of  General  Lake.  ....  10,500 
At  Allahabad  and  Mirzapour,    .       .        .  5,d00 
In  the  Deccan,  under  the  inunediate 
penonal  command  of  General  Wei* 

lesley. a903 

Subsidiary  force  vnder  Colonel  Ste- 

veniion, 7,920  J638 

At  Hyderabad. 1.997 

At  Poohnah 1,598 

At  Mondgul 4JBQS 

On  the  march  fnim  Moodgnl,     .               .  1.9G0 

Field  force  in  GuxeiaU       ....  4;28I 

GarriMns  at  Guzerat  and  at  Soiat.     .       .  3^071 

For  the  invaaion  of  Cuttack,              .       .  5,216 


Total,  excloBive  of  gun-laacarB,  pioDeen, 
artifioen,  and  store-laicait,     .  .  54,918 

This  force  was  opposed  to  upwards  of 
pne  hundred  thousand  native  troops,  in- 
cluding at  least  fifly  thousand  cavalrvy  and 
commanded  principally  by  French  officers. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  hostilitiee  com- 
menced in  the  Deccan ;  and  on  that  day 
Major-general  Wellesley  commenced  his 
march  towards  the  fortress  of  Abmednug- 
gur,  the  fortified  town  of  which  was  car- 
ried by  escalade,  with  great  spirit  and  gal- 
lantry. On  the  10th  batteries  were  opened 
against  the  fortress  of  Ahmednuggnr,  which 
held  out  onlv  two  days,  and  the  surrender 
of  which  placed  the  dependent  districts 
under  British  authority. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  confederate 
chiefs  entered  the  Nizam's  territory,  with  a 
large  body  of  horse,  by  the  Gannt  of  Adjun- 
tee,  where  they  formed  a  junction  with  a 
detachment  of  irre^lar  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  Pohlman  and  Mon- 
sieur Dupont,  consisting  of  sixteen  batta- 
lions, with  a  formidable  and  \7ell  equipped 
train  of  artillery.  The  whole  of  this  army 
was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bokerdun,  and  between  that  place  and  Jaf- 
fierabad.  The  two  corps  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wellesley  and  Colonel 
Stevenson,  formed  a  junction  on  the  2l8t 
of  September,  at  Budnapoor,  and  immedi- 
ately determined  to  attack  the  enemy  00 
the  morning  of  the  24th.  With  this  view, 
the  two  divisions  marched  on  the  22d; 
Colonel  Stevenson  by  the  western  route, 
and  Major-general  Wellesley  by  the  east- 
ern, round  the  hill  between  fiudnapoor  and 
Julna.  Arrived  at  Nulnalr  00  the  23d, 
Major-general  Wellesley  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  combined  armies  of  SciD« 
diah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  were  encamp- 
ed at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from 
the  position  which  he  intended  to  occupy. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  the  morning  of  the 
24th  for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Stevenson, 
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General  Wellesley  adopted  the  spirited 
resolution  of  attacking  the  enemy  immedi- 
ately. Having  come  within  sight  of  the 
enemy,  whom  the  general  found  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortified  viilage 
of  Assye,  General  Wellesley  formed  the 
infantry  in  two  lines,  with  the  British  ca- 
valry as  a  reserve  in  a  third,  in  an  open 
space  between  the  Kaitna  and  the  Juah 
nvers,  which  run  nearly  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion ;  the  Peishwah  and  the  Mysore  cavalry 
occupying  a  position  to  the  southward  of  the 
Kaitna,  in  order  to  keep  in  check  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  num- 
ber of  the  British  troops  engraged,  amount- 
ed to  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  of  whom  twelve  hundred  were  ca- 
valry, European  and  native,  thirteen  hun- 
dred European  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
two  thousand  sepoys.  The  force  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  -composed  of  sixteen 
regular  battalions  of  infantry,  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  men,  command- 
ed by  European  officers,  and  furnished 
with  a  train  of  artillerjr,  exceeding  one 
hundred  guns.  In  addition  to  this  decided 
superiority  of  numbers,  the  enemy  had 
some  considerable  bodies  of  horse  in  re- 
serve, amounting,  as  it  is  stated,  to  thirty 
thousand  men. 

AfWr  some  evolutions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kaitna,  General  Wellesley  command- 
ed the  enemy  to  be  immediately  attacked, 
and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  severe 
and  destructive  fire  from  the  enemy's  can- 
non. The  British  artillery  producing  little 
effect,  and  many  difficulties  opposing  its 
advance,  the  general  ordered  it  to  be  left 
behind,  and  the  whole  line  to  move  on, 
directing  Lientenan^ct)lonel  Maxwell,  with 
the  British  cavalrv,  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  infantry  as  the  line  advanced.  The 
enemy,  notwiihstandin?  the  tremendous 
cannonade  which  they  Kept  up,  were  ob- 
liged to  fall  back  upon  their  second  line  in 
front  of  Juah.  The  pickets  of  the  infan- 
try, and  the  74th  regiment,  which  were  on 
the  right  of  the  first  and  second  lines,  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  fire  of  the  artil- 
lery on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position, 
near  Assye.  The  cannonade  had  proved 
so  destructive  to  the  74th  regiment,  that  a 
body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  confederate  chief- 
tains was  encouraged  to  charge  this  gal- 
lant band,  while  most  exposed  to  the  fire. 
The  British  cavalry,  however,  charged 
the  enemy  in  turn,  and  drove  them  with 
immense  slaughter  into  the  Juah.  Over- 
awed by  the  steady  advance  of  the  British 
troops,  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way  in 
every  direction,  and  the  cavalry,  having 
crossed  the  Juah,  charged  the  fugitives 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  completed 
the  rout. 


The  force  under  General  Wellesley  was 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  securing  all  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  this  success.  Many 
of  the  enemy's  ^uns,  as  the  British  troops 
advanced,  were  in  the  rear,  which  were  af- 
terwards turned  upon  the  lines  by  indivi- 
duals, who  having  thrown  themselves  upon 
the  ground,  had  been  left  on  the  field, 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were  dead, 
a  stratagem  oflen  practised  by  the  troops 
of  the  native  powers.  Some  time  elapsed, 
before  the  fire  thus  kept  up  from  these 
guns  could  be  stopped.  To  effect  this 
object.  General  Wellesley  took  the  78ih 
regiment  and  the  7th  native  cavalry,  and 
compelled  the  assailants  to  abandon  their 
guns,  but  in  performing  this  service  the 
general's  horse  was  shot  under  him.  The 
British  cavalry  recrossed  the  Juah,  in 
order  to  charge  a  body  of  infantry,  which 
had  retired,  but  was  again  formed,  and  in 
this  charge  the  gallant  Colenel  Maxwell 
was  killed.  The  victory  was  then  decided, 
and  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving  twelve 
hundred  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
an  immense  number  of  wounded.  Ninety* 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards, 
the  camp  equipage  of  the  enemv,  a  great 
number  of  bullocks  and  camels,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  am- 
munition, were  the  fruits  of  this  splendid 
victory,  which,  however,  cost  the  con- 
querors one-third  of  their  army,  including 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  wounded, 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  slain. 

Upon  this  memorable  occasion.  Major- 
general  Wellesley  appears  to  have  display- 
ed consummate  skill,  promptitude,  and  judg- 
ment, and  to  have  given  a  pledge  of  that 
splendid  career,  b^  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  he  was  destined  to  increase  the  mili- 
tary renown  of  his  country,  and  to  elevate 
himself  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state, 
short  of  sovereignty  itself.  Nor  have  the 
British  troops  ever  manifested  more  ex- 
emplary order,  courage,  and  discipline,  and 
alacrity,  than  on  the  plains  of  Assye.  The 
whole  line,  led  by  General  Wellesley  in 
person,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the 
greatest  steadiness  and  bravery,  although 
unsupported  by  artillery,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  most  destructive  fire  of  round  and 
grape-shot.  Notwithstanding  the  decided 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  they 
were  compelled,  after  a  contest  of  three 
hours,  to  retire  from  the  field  of  battle, 
but  not  till  a  French  officer  of  distinction, 
and  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  Scin- 
diah,  had  received  mortal  wounds,  and  lay 
stretched  upon  the  plain.  The  complete 
defeat  of  the  combined  army  of  Scindiah 
and  the  Rnjah  of  Berar,  an  irreparable 
blow  to  tlitj  strength  and  efficiency  of  their 
military  resources,  and  the  expulsion  of  a 
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hostile  and  predatory  army  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan, 
formed  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
triumph  of  the  British  arms  in  the  battle  of 
Assye.  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had  been 
unavoidably  prevented  from  joining  the  di- 
vision und«r  General  Welleslev  before  the 
evening  of  the  24tb,  was  ordered  on  his 
arrival  to  continue  his  route  to  Boorhan- 
poor,  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  this 
city,  and  the  hill  fort  of  Asseerghur,  which 
is  denominated  the  key  of  the  Deccan,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  arms. 

While  General  Wellesley  cootinued  to 
observe  and  6bstruct  the  movements  of  the 
chieftains,  their  possessions  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guzerat  on  the  western,  and  oi 
Cuttack  on  the  eastern  side  of  India,  were 
conquered  by  the  British  arms.  In  con- 
formity with  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
operations  formed  by  the  governor-general, 
which  was  calculated  to  attack  at  the 
same  time  the  most  distant  possessions  of 
Scindiah  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Woodington  attacked  and 
carried  the  fort  of  Baroach  by  storm,  by 
which  achievement,  the  company  obtained 
possession  of  the  district  of  that  name, 
which  yields  an  annual  revenue  estimated 
at  eleven  lacks  of  rupees.*  The  remain- 
ing territory  belonging  to  Scindiah,  in  the 
province  of  Guzerat,  was  the  district  of 
Champaneer,  and  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  fort  and  town  of  that  district  were 
.n  the  possession  of  the  British  troops. 

The  invasion  of  the  province  of  Uuttack 
was  undertaken  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Har- 
conrt,  of  his  majesty ^s  12th  regiment  of 
foot,  who,  on  the  11th  of  September,  ar- 
rived at  Ganjam,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  troops  at  that  station.  On  the  14th, 
they  made  a  movement  in  advance,  and 
took  possession  of  Manickpatam  without 
resistance.  Influenced  by  a  letter  from 
'Colonel  Harcourt,  the  bramins  of  the  pa- 
goda of  Jagarnaut  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
British  camp  at  Manickpatam,  to  claim  the 
promised  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Colonel  Harcourt  accordin^y  pro- 
ceeded to  Jagarnaut,  the  Mecca  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  on  the  18lh  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis  of  idola- 
try, the  pagoda  having  been  previously 
evacuated  by  the  Mahratta  forces.  The 
governor-general,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  conquests  of 
this  campaign,  says,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
an  immaterial  circumstance,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  great  temple  of  Jagarnaut 
will  increase  the  reputation  of  the  East 
India  Company,  if  the  affairs  of  that  tem- 


•  A  rupee  la  equal  to  2«.  6^.    A  lack  of  rupees 
consists  of  100,000.  and  is  equal  to  12,500/.  steritng. 


pie,  which  is  resorted  to  by  innamerablp 
pilgrims,  from  every  part  of  the  Indian  pe- 
ninsula, be  administered  with  justice  and 
benevolence.  After  the  surrender  of  Ja- 
garnaut, the  towns  of  Cattack,  Balasore, 
and  Soorong,  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  troops,  without  resist- 
ance. At  Barabutty,  the  only  remaining 
fort  in  the  province  of  Cuttack,  a  vigorous 
stand  was  made  by  the  enemy,  but  all  re- 
sistance was  overcome  by  the  courage  and 
constancy  of  our  troops,  and  on  the  13th 
of  October  that  fortress  was  stormed  and 
carried  by  the  troops  under  Colonel  Har 
court. 

Victory  continued  faithful  to  the  British 
arms,  and  crowned  the  gallant  and  vigo- 
rous exertions  of  General  Lake,  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  Oude,  with  the  most 
splendid  success.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
General  Lake  moved  into  the  Mahratta 
territory,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
the  force  under  Monsieur  Perron,  which 
occupied  an  advantageous  position  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  fortress  of  Ally 
Ghur.  The  force  under  the  command  of 
this  French  representative  of  the  Emperor 
of  Moghul,  consisted  of  about  fifteen  thoo- 
sand  horse,  of  which  between  four  and  fire 
thousand  were  regular  cavalry.  But  the 
regular  and  determined  advance  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  so  completely  overawed  Mon- 
sieur Perron's  forces,  that  they  immediate- 
ly retired,  and  quitted  the  field  without 
venturing  to  risk  an  engagement,  l^e 
army  having  taken  possession  of  Coel 
without  resistance.  General  Lake  encamped 
before  Alljr  Ghur  on  the  4th  of  September, 
and  determined,  after  an  unsuccessful  ne- 
gotiation with  Monsieur  Pedron,  the  com- 
mander of  the  g&rrieon,  to  carry  the  fort 
by  assault.  The  command  of  the  storm- 
in?  party  was  confided  to  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Monson,  who,  after  encountering  a  vi- 
gorous resistance,  which  lasted  upwards 
of  an  hour  from  his  commencement  of  the 
attack  to  its  successful  termination,  ac- 
complished the  object  of  his  enterprise. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  on  this  occasion;  numbers  were 
drowned  in  attempts  to  escape,  and  those 
who  surrendered  were  afterwards  permitted 
to  quit  the  fort.  The  French  commandant, 
the  only  European  in  the  place,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  loss  of  the  British,  though 
nearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
was  extremely  severe,  and  consisted  of 
forty-three  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wounded,  amongst  the  latter  of 
whom  were  Lieutenants-colonel  Monson 
and  Browne,  Major  Maeleod,  and  seven! 
other  gallant  ofRcers.  In  the  fort,  some 
tumbrils  of  money  were  found,  which  the 
storming  party  divided  on  the  spot.    Allj 
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Ghur  was  the  residence  of  Monsieur  Per- 
ron, and  the  grrand  depdt  of  his  military 
stores,  the  prreater  part  of  vfhich  was,  by 
the  acquisition  of  this  fortress,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  commander.  The 
day  after  the  successful  assault  of  this  fort- 
ress. Monsieur  Perron  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Lake,  informing  him  that  he  had 
resigned  the  service  of  Scindiah,  and 
requesting  permission  to  pass,  escorted 
either  by  Bntish  troops  or  his  own  body- 
guard, with  his  family,  property,  and  the 
officers  of  his  suit,  to  Lucknow,  through 
the  territory  of  the  company,  and  of  the 
Nawaub  Vizier.  General  Lake  complied 
without  hesitation  with  his  request,  and 
allowed  him  to  pass  with  his  body-guard, 
with  every  mark  of  honour  and  respect. 

The  only  check  which  the  British  troops 
appear  hitherto  to  have  experienced,  was 
at  Shekoabad.  Repeatedly  attacked  by  a 
superior  force  under  the  command  of  a 
French  officer,  of  the  name  of  Fleury,  Co- 
lonel Coningham  was  at  length,  after  hav- 
ing resisted  the  enemy  with  great  resolu- 
tion and  spirit,  compelled  to  surrender ; 
CD  the  advantageous  condition,  however, 
that  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  five 
companies  of  sepoys,  should  be  permitted 
to  march  to  Cawnpore.  In  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  this  place,  numbers  of  the  com- 
pany's troops  were  killed,  and  amongst 
the  rest  the  brave  and  distinguished  com- 
mandant. Colonel  Coningham. 

The  British  army,  under  the  personal 
command  of  General  Lake,  reached  Se- 
cond ra  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  on 
the  11th  arrived  at  Jehnah  Nullah,  about 
six  miles  from  Delhi,  at  eleven  o^clock  in 
the  morning.  The  commander-in-chief 
having  received  intelligence  that  Monsieur 
Louis  Bourquien  had  crossed  the  Jumna 
in  the  night,  with  sixteen  battalions  of  re- 
gular infantry,  six  thousand  cavalry,  and  a 
considerable  train  of  ordnance,  for  the  por> 
pose  of  attocking  the  British  forces,  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival  at  Jehnah  Nul- 
lah, proceeded  in  person  to  reconnoitre 
them  with  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  con- 
sisting only  of  three  regiments,  and  found 
them  drawn  up  on  a  rising  ground  in  order 
of  battle,  and  in  full  force.  Their  position 
was  strengthened  by  a  swamp  covering 
each  flank,  beyond  which  the  cavalry  was 
posted;  their  front  being  covered  by  a 
numerous  artillery,  and  protected  by  a  line 
of  intrenchments.  Unintimidated  either 
by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  num- 
bers, or  the  advantages  of  his  position, 
General  Lake  ordered  the  line  to  fall  in 
without  delay,  and  to  move  to  the  front  in 
columns  of  grand  divisions.  The  troops 
engaged  in  this  glorious  action,  were  his 
majesty's  76lh  regiment,  seven  battalions 
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of  sepoys,  the  artillery,  the  27th  dragoons, 
and  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry.  The 
enero]r*B  forces  consisted  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  six  thousand  cavalry ; 
the  British  force,  both  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, of  only  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  was  such  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  attack  them  with  ef- 
fect. General  Lake  determined  therefore 
to  make  a  feint  retreat,  that  they  might  be 
induced  to  leave  their  intrenchments,  and 
to  advance  upon  the  plain.  By  this  retro- 
grade movement,  the  cavalry,  which  had  be- 
fore considerably  advanced,  soon  formed  a 
junction  with  the  infantry  in  the  rear, 
which  still  continued  to  advance.  The  ca- 
valry then  opened  from  th%  centre,  and  al- 
lowed the  infantry  to  pass  in  front.  The 
false  retreat  of  the  cavalry  completely  de- 
ceived the  enemy.  They  immediately  quit- 
ted their  strong  position,  and  advanced  with 
the  whole  of  the  numerous  artillery,  shout- 
ing and  exhibiting  the  strongest  demonstra- 
tions of  confidence  in  victory.  The  Bri- 
tish infantry  instantly  fotmed  into  one  line, 
with  the  cavalry  about  forty  yards  in  the 
rear.  The  whole  then  proceeded  against 
the  enemy,  led  by  General  Lake  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  the  76th  regiment.  The  ene- 
my kept  up  a  tremend  ous  fire  of  rou nd ,  chain, 
and  grape  shot.  But  notwithstanding  the 
destruction  it  produced,  the  troops  advanced 
with  the  greatest  bravery  and  steadiness, 
without  taking  their  muskets  from  their 
shoulders.  When  they  approached  within  a 
hundred  paces  of  the  enemy,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  from  all  their 
artillery.  Orders  were  then  given  to  charge 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet ;  the  whole  line, 
with  their  brave  general  at  their  head,  afler 
firing  a  volley,  rushed  on  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  and  the  enemy,  giving  way, 
fled  in  every  direction.  When  the  line 
halted,  it  was  ordered  to  break  into  columns 
of  companies.  This  manceuvre  enabled 
the  British  cavalry  to  pass  through  the  in- 
tervals, and  to  charge  the  enemy  with  their 
galloper  guns,  and  pursuing  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  they  drove  vast  num- 
bers into  the  river,  and  completed  the  vic- 
tory. By  this  splendid  victory,  sixty-eight 
pieces  of*^  ordnance,  and  thirty-seven  tum- 
brils laden  with  ammunition,  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  army.  Twenty- 
four  other  tumbrils  exploded  during  the 
battle,  and  many  others,  with  a  number  of 
ammunition  carriages,  were  left  by  the  ene- 
my in  the  Jumna  and  the  Jehnah  Nullah. 
Two  tumbrils  containing  treasure  were 
taken  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  estimated  at  three  thousand 
men.  That  of  the  British  force  was  also 
very  considerable,  amounting,  in  killed. 
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wounded,  and  missing,  to  four  hundred  an9 
eighty-five  men— about  one-ninth  of  the 
army  brought  into  the  field  on  this  ever 
memorable  occasion.  Major  Middleton, 
Cornet  Sanguine,  and  seyeral  other  Eu- 
ropean soldiers,  fell  under  the  scorching  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  The  eyacnation  of  the 
'  city  and  forts  of  Delhi,  the  dispersion  of 
the  enemy  in  all  directions,  and  the  increas- 
ed reputation  of  the  British  arms,  were 
amongst  the  important  consequences  of  this 
memorable  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  action  of  Delhi, 
the  unfortunate  Emperor  Shah  Aulum  sent 
to  General  Lake,  expressing  his  desire  to 
place  his  royal  person  and  authority  under 
the  protection  ot  his  victorious  arms.  On 
the  16th  of  September,  General  Lake 
waited  on  his  majestj^,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  emancipation  from  the  oppres- 
sive and  degrading  control  of  a  French  fac- 
tion. The  eldest  son  of  his  majesty,  Mirza 
Akbar  Shah,  conducted  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  his  royal  presence.  The  crowd  in 
the  street  was  so  great  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  the  cavalcade  could  proceed 
to  the  palace,  but  General  Lake  was  at 
length  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  venerable  emperor.  Oppress- 
ed by  the  accumulated  calamities  of  old  age, 
degraded  authority,  poverty,  and  the  loss  of 
sight,  this  unhappy  prince  was  seated  un- 
der a  tattered  canopy,  with  ever^  external 
appearance  of  misery  and  destitution.  The 
impression  which  General  Lake's  conduct 
at  this  affecting  and  interesting  interview, 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi,  is  not  to  be  described.  In  the 
metaphorical  language  of  Asia,  the  extraor- 
dinaiy  joy  excited  by  the  deliverance  from 
bondage  of  theased  and  infirm  Shah  Aulum 
is  represented  to  have  restored  his  majesty's 
sight !  In  addition  to  many  distinguished 
marks  of  royal  favour,  the  emperor  confer- 
red  on  the  general  the  second  title  in  the 
empire ;  signifying  "  The  sword  of  the 
state,  the  hero  of  the  land,  tlie  lord  of  age, 
and  the  victorious  in  war." 

On  the  24th  of  September,  General  Lake 
moved  from  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  on  the 
4th  of  October  arrived  before  the  fortfess  of 
Agra.  The  commander-in-chief  immedi- 
ately summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender, 
but  having  received  no  answer,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  fort.  In  conformity 
with  this  determination,  Colonel  Clarke 
was  directed,  on  the  10th  of  October,  to 
take  possession  of  the  town  with  bis  bri- 
gade of  sepoys,  while  Lieutenant  Maccul- 
loch,  with  three  battalions  of  native  troops, 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  ravines.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  severe  contest,  the  enemy 
evacuated  the  town.  The  attack  on  the  ra- 
vines was  equally  successful ;  but  the  high 


spirit  and  bravery  of  the  oflleere  and  men 
of  the  native  battalions  exposed  ihem  m 
some  degree  unnecessarily  to  considerable 
loss.  On  this  occasion,  twenty-«ix  gnas, 
with  several  tumbrils,  were  taken;  aid 
about  two  thousand  Aje  hundred  aien  sur- 
rendered to  General  Lake,  and  Doarebed 
into  the  British  camp  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  garrison  of 
the  fort  sent  proposals  to  capitulate ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  finally  adjusting  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  a  British  officer 
was  sent  into  the  fort;  but  while  he  vras 
actually  engaged  in  the  negotiation,  the 
enemy  treacherously  recommenced  the^ 
fire,  and  the  ofiicer  returned.  lo  coose- 
qnence  of  this  act  of  perfidy,  the  breaching 
batteries  were  opened  on  the  17th,  and  the 
same  evening  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  capitnlaled.  Is 
the  fortress   of  Agra,  which    was    now 

R laced  under  the  command  of  Colooel 
lacdonald,  were  found  a  large  qumntity  of 
stores,  many  guns,  and  sererel  tiunbrila, 
containing  about  twenty-four  lacks  of  re- 
pees. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  Sein- 
diah  had  detached  from  the  Decean  aeonsi- 
derable  force,  under  the  command  of  Mo«- 
sieur  Dudernaigne,  for  the  purpose  of 
reinforcing  the  army  of  Monsieur  Perron. 
This  force,  which  was  furnished  witb  a 
numerous  artillery,  was  destined  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  the  important  post 
of  Delhi.  To  frustrate  this  design.  Major* 
general  Lake  marched  from  Am  on  the 
27th  of  October  in  puraoit  of  the  enemy, 
and  on  the  31st  encamped  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground  whicn  they  had  quitted 
the  same  day.  At  12  o'clock  the  same 
niffht,  General  Lake  marched  with  the  ca- 
valry, and  came  up  with  the  enemy  aboat 
seven  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  November.  The  enemy's  force,  which 
was  posted  with  the  right  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Laswaree,  and  the  left  upon  the 
village  of  Mohauloor,  consisted  of  nine 
thousand  infantry,  more  than  four  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  seventy- two  pieces  of 
artillery.  Although  the  British  in^try 
had  not  arrived,  the  original  plan  of  attack, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  r»>  i 
treat  of  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  their  guos, 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution.  ' 
Major  Griffiths,  Colonel  Yandelenr,  and  I 
Colonel  Macan,  with  their  respective  bri- 
gades, charged  the  enemy  with  sreat  gal- 
lantry and  spirit,  forced  their  line,  and  j 
took  several  of  their  guns.  The  enemy^s 
fire  was  however  found  so  gallinf  and  de- 1 
structive^  that  the  British  cavalry,  aA^  i 
maintaining  their  ground  with  distinguish- 
ed heroism  for  some  time,  were  at  Mogih  I 
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obliged  to  retire,  leaving  Colonel  Yande- 
ieur,  and  seyeral  of  their  gallant  comrades, 
dead  upon  the  field.  At  twelve  o^clock  at 
noon*  the  infantry,  who  had  that  morning 
performed  a  march  of  five-«nd-twenty 
miles,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet, 
where  the  cavalry  were  assembled.  After 
about  an  hour's  delay,  spent  principally  in 
preparation,  the  British  infantry  aavanced 
to  the  attack,  and  as  soon  as  they  became 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery,  opened 
their  batteries  and  commenced  their  fire. 
The  enemy,  whose  artillery  was  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  the  British,  both  in  num- 
ber and  weight  of  metal,  discharged  grape- 
shot  from  large  mortars,  as  well  as  from 
guns  of  veiy  heavy  calibre.  The  76th  re- 
^ment,  which  headed  the  attack,  suffered 
so  much  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  that 
General  Lake  judged  it  preferable  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  attack  with  that  regiment,  and 
a  small  body  of  native  infiintry  which  had 
closed  to  the  front,  rather  than  wait  for  the 
remainder  of  the  column.  As  soon  as  this 
small  band  of  heroes  had  arrived  within 
reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  a  most  tremen- 
dous fire  of  cannister-shot  was  opened 
upon  them.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
British  troops  was  so  severe,  that  the  ene- 
my were  encouraged  to  attempt  a  charge ; 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and 
obliged  in  their  turn  to  retreat.  Their  ca- 
valry, however,  immediately  rallied,  and 
their  posture  became  so  menacing,  that 
General  Lake  deemed  it  necessary  to  order 
the  cavalry  to  advance  and  to  charge  them. 
At  Uiis  instance.  Major  Griffiths  fell,  by  a 
cannon-shot ;  but  Captain  Wade,  by  whom 
his  station  was  immediately  supplied, 
achieved  this  service  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  suocess.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  first  column  of  British  in- 
fantry having  arrived  in  time  to  join  in  the 
attack  on  the  enemy's  reserve.  Major-gene* 
ral  Ware  was  proceeding  to  execute  this 
service,  but  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot. 
The  loss  of  this  distinguished  officer  was 
deeply  lamented.  To  the  last  moment  of 
the  battle,  the  enemy  opposed  a  vigorous 
resistance,  nor  did  they  abandon  their 
ground  until  all  their  artillery  was  lost. 
Their  left  even  then  attempted  to  retreat  in 
o-ood  order,  but  this  movement  was  entire- 
ly frustrated  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Vandeieur,  who  broke  in  upon  their 
column  and  completed  the  victory. 

General  Lake  very  truly  states,  in  his  de- 
spatch to  the  governor-general,  that  the 
zeal  which  the  British  army  displayed  on 
this  memorable  day  was  plainly  proved  bv 
the  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  numbers  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  including  many  merito- 
-ious  and  sincerely  lamented  officers.    Of 


the  enemy,  two  thousand  were  taken  pii-, 
soners,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der slain.  In  addition  to  this  irreparable  # 
loss,  the  whole  of  their  bazars,  camp  equip- 
age, and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  troops ;  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  elephants,  camels,  and  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  bullocks  ;  seven  ty-twe 
pieces  of  cannon  of  different  csdibres ;  forty- 
four  stands  of  colours,  and  sixty -four  tuia- 
brils  completely  laden  with  ammunition. 
Three  tumbrilf  with  money  were  also  cap- 
tured, together  with  fifty-seven  carts  laden 
with  match-locks,  muskets,  and  stores. 
During  the  action,  several  tumbrils  with 
ammunition  exploded;  and  five  thousand 
stand  of  arms  thrown  down  by  the  enemy 
were  found  on  the  field. 

On  this  memorable  day,  his  majesty's 
76th  regiment  maintained  the  high  reputa> 
tion  it  had  so  justly  acquired  for  bravery, 
steadiness,  and  discipline.  The  victory, 
however,  was  in  a  considerable  degree  at* 
tributed  to  the  skill,  judgment,  and  valour 
of  General  Lake,  whose  illustrious  name, 
and  heroic  example,  inspired  the  army  with 
universal  confidence.  In  the  midst  of  ibm 
slaughter,  the  genera)  had  two  horses  kill- 
ed under  him ;  but  while  the  shot  poured 
round  him  in  every  direction,  he  displayed 
the  most  resolute  fortitude,  and  the  most  at* 
dent  valour.  Of  every  advantage  present- 
ed by  the  enemy,  he  availed  himself  with 
admirable  promptitude,  and  manifested  the 
h  i  ghest  degree  of  professional  ability.  His 
unrivalled  personal  activity  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution  his  various  and  masterly 
plans  of  attack ;  and  in  the  front  of  every 
principal  charge  he  appeared  with  all  the 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  matchless  con- 
rage. 

The  staff  of  the  army  maintained  their 
distinguished  reputation.  The  conduct  of 
Major  G.  A.  F.  Lake,  of  his  majesty's  94th 
regiment,  son  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  conspicuously  meritorious.  He  attend- 
ed his  father,  throughout  the  whole  cam- 
paign, in  the  capacity  of  military  secretary 
and  aid-de-camn.  In  executing  his  father^s 
orders,  he  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry 
and  vialour  in  every  service  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  He  constantly  attended  his  fa- 
ther's person,  and,  independently  of  the  ties 
of  natural  affection,  he  possessed  the  high- 
est place  in  the  commander-in-chiers  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  In  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion, his  father's  horse  was  killed  under 
him  by  a  shot;  Major  Lake  immediately 
dismounted,  and  after  much  earnest  solici- 
tation prevailed  on  his  father  to  mount  his 
horse — mounting  himself  a  horse  of  one  of 
the  troops.  At  that  instant,  he  was  struck 
by  a  shot,  which  wounded  him  severely, 
in  the  presence  of  his  affectionate  father. 
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At  the  same  moment,  General  Lake  found 
it  necessary  to  lead  the  troops  against  the 
enemy,  and  leave  his  wounded  son  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  Exerting  the  last  efforts 
of  human  fortitude,  the  commander-in-chief, 
in  this  dreadful  and  distracting  moment, 
prosecuted  victory  with  undimmished  ar- 
dour. At  the  close  of  the  battle,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  wound, 
though  severe,  was  not  dangerous. 

Thus  terminated,  the  short  but  brilliant 
campaign  of  the  east.  In  the  brief  inter- 
val between  the  8th  of  August,  the  day  on 
which  hostilities  commenced,  and  the  Ist 
of  September,  the  British  army  conquered 
all  the  possessions  of  Scindiah  in  Guzerat, 
the  city  of  Boorhanpoor  in  Candeish,  the 
province  of  Cuttack  in  Orissa,  the  Mahrat- 
ta  dominions  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges,  the  city  of  Delhi  with  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  the  city  of  Agra 
and  the  adjoining  territory.  The  fortified 
town  of  Ahmednuggur,  the  fort  of  Ally- 
ghur,  Baroach,  and  Cuttack,  were  taken  by 
•torm.  The  forts  Ahmednuggur,  Powan- 
ghur,  and  Champoneer,  the  fort  of  Asseer- 
ghur,  denominated  the  key  of  the  Deccan, 
and  the  fort  of  Agra,  which  the  natives 
term  the  key  of  Hindostan,  surrendered, 
after  batteries  had  been  opened  against 
them,  by  capitulation,  llie  British  array 
completely  defeated  the  <  enemy  in  three 
general  engagements  :  at  Delhi,  on  the  1 1th 
of  Septemoer ;  at  Assye,  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember; and  at  Laswaree,  on  the  1st  of 
November.  According  to  the  official  re- 
turns, the  British  troops  took,  in  those  en- 
gagements, and  under  the  walls  of  Agra, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  tumbrils,  and  fifty-one 
stand  of  colours,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
•tores,  baggage,  camp  equipage,  and  am- 
munition. It  does  not  appear  that  any  offi- 
cial returns  of  the  artillery,  stores,  &c. 
taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortresses  mentioned  above,  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  India,  at  the  time  this  statement 
was  prepared.    But  according  to  the  returns  i 


which  had  been  received,  the  total  number 
of  ordnance,  exclusive  of  tumbrils,  stores 
&c.  captured  from  the  8th  of  August  toihp 
Ist  of  November,  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirteen. 

After  this  splendid  termination  of  hostili- 
ties, treaties  of  peace  and  alliance  were,  id 
conformity  with  instructions  from  the  go>- 
vernor-^neral,  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing chieftains  of  Hindostan  :  the  Rajahs 
of  Berar,  Bhurratpore,  Macherry,  Jeynagiar, 
and  the  Rajah  U mbaj ee  Rao*  E  nglah .  Tn  o 
separate  treaties  were  concluded  with  Dow- 
lut  Rao  Scindiah ;  a  partition  treaty  with 
the  Peishwah,  and  with  the  Soubahdar  of 
the  Deccan ;  and  a  treaty  was  also  con- 
eluded  with  the  Ranah  of  Gohud. 

In  the  terms  of  peace,  the  governor-gene- 
ral was  as  moderate  as  the  British  forces 
were  irresistible  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  combined  exertion  of  the  talents 
and  wisdom  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
and  the  military  genius  and  courage  of 
Generals  Lake  and  Wellesley,  accomplish- 
ed every  object  for  which  the  war  was  under- 
taken. In  every  part  of  the  company's 
possessions  in  Hindostan,  the  glorious 
events  of  the  campaign  diffused  the  most 
enthusiastic  joy.  'f  he  inhabitanU  of  Cal- 
cutta voted  that  a  marble  statue  of  the  go- 
vernor-general should  be  erected,  as  a  last 
ing  memorial  of  his  eminent  public  ser- 
vices ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  present  swords  of  considerable  value  to 
Generals  Lake  and  Wellesley.  At  home, 
the  public  gratitude  was  not  less  alive  to 
the  extraordinary  ability  and  exertions  of 
the  governor-general  of  India.  The  than ks 
of  parliament  were  voted  to  his  excel  leti 
cy,  and  to  the  commanders,  officers,  and 
soldiere  of  the  several  armies  which  had 
shared  in  the  dangers  and  in  the  glories 
of  the  contest;  while  his  majesty,  in  order 
to  express  the  royal  approbation  of  the  si^ 
nal  services  conferred  upon  the  country  by 
the  generals  of  the  east,  was  pleased  to 
create  General  Lake  a  peer  of  the  realia, 
and  to  confer  upon  General  Wellesley  the 
honour  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Bath. 
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CHAPTER  IV.    • 

Foreign  Hiatorv  :  State  of  France — Conspiracy  against  the  French  GoTemment^ArrBtt  of  Georges, 
Picheg^,  Moreau,  and  others  of  the  Conspirators— Death  of  General  Pichegru — Of  Captain  Wright 
— klxeciition  of  Georves,  and  eleven  of  t\U  Confederates— Moreau  permitted  to  exile  himself— Ai^ 
reet  and  Execution  of  the  Duke  d'Knghien— Charge  exhibited  by  the  French  Government  acainst 
Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith— Arrest  of  Sir  George  Rumbold— Plot  against  the  Life  oflouis 
XVUl.— Proposal  to  elevate  Bonaparte  to  the  Imperial  Dignity— Ineffectual  Opposition  by  Camot— 
Organic  Senatus  Cunsultum  conferring  the  Title  of  Emperor — Voted  by  the  Senate — ^Accepted  by 
Napoleon— Protest  of  Louis  XVIII.— The  Pope  invited  to  perform  the  Ceremony  of  Consecration — 
Allocution  of  his  Holiness  issued  on  his  Departure  from  Rome — Coronation— The  Title  of  Emperor 
of  Auiitria  assumed  by  Francis  II.— Situation  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  year  1804— Indicatiom 
of  the  Renewal  of  War  on  the  Continent. 


The  French  legislatiTe  body  was  this 
year  assembled  on  the  7th  of  January,  and 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  annual 
ejcpose  of  the  state  of  the  repablic  was  sub- 
mitted  to  that  assembly.  This  publication, 
which  was  the  last  in  which  the  ruler  of 
France  was  to  be  contemplated  as  a  citizen 
giving  an  account  to  his  lellow-citizeos  of 
the  origin  and  success  of  his  measures, 
portrayed  the  state  of  the  republic  in  the 
mostcaptivatinzcolours.*  Although  France 
had  been  forcea  to  change  her  attitude,  her 
situation,  according  to  the  government 
organ,  was  in  no  respect  deteriorated  ;  the 
ioteri)al  tranquillity  of  the  countnr  had  not 
been  disturbed  since  the  torch  of  war  had 
been  rekindled  by  a  jealous  enemy ;  against 
that  enem^,  the  public  indignation  had  been 
as  much  increased,  as  the  devotion  to  the 
first  consul  had  been  augmented,  and  all 
danger  of  internal  divisions  was  at  an  end, 
in  despite  of  every  effort  made  by  the  Eng- 
1  ish  government  to  promote  them.  In  short, 
the  war  had  not  even  interrupted  the  plans 
marked  out  for  a  time  of  peace ;  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  canals,  bridges,  and  har- 
bours, as  well  as  the  promotion  of  all  ob- 
jects of  a  similar  nature,  proceeded  with 
undiminished  zeal;  and  the  government 
had  pursued  with  constancy  every  measure 
that  tended  to  attach  all  interests  and  all 
hopes  to  its  duration.  The  finances  were 
described  as  in  the  most  prosperous  situa- 
tion, the  revenues  were  collected  with  un- 
precedented facility,  and  public  credit  had 
maintained  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  shocks 
of  war.  Out  of  two  hundred  millions  (of 
livres)  which  might  have  been  captured  by 
the  enemy,  more  than  two-thiras  of  that 
amount  had  been  saved.  In  Hanover,  suc- 
cess had  invariably  attended  the  French 
troops ;  the  Hanoverian  army,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  had  laid  down 
their  arms,  aild  the  cavalry  of  the  republic  had 
been  remounted  at  the  expense  of  a  posses- 
sion dear  to  the  King  of  England,  and  which 

*  Expose  of  the  state  of  France  laid  before  the 
legislative  body,  on  the  25th  of  Nivose,  I2th  year. 


presented  a  security  of  the  justice  which  th^ 
monarch  would  be  obliged  hereafter  to  return 
to  France.  It  was  in  conclusion  declared, 
that  France  would  never  acknowledge  less 
advantageous  conditions  than  those  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens ;  that  the  most  perfect 
harmony  subsisted  between  the  French  re- 

fublic  and  the  United  States,  Helvetia, 
taly,  and  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  that 
the  tranquillity  given  to  the  continent  by 
the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  secured  and  ra- 
tified by  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon. 

The  public  mind  being  thus  prepared  to 
repose  implicit  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte,  an  event  occurred  which 
materially  contributed  'to  accelerate  the 
completion  of  his  projects,  and  to  elevate 
this  modern  Charlemagne  to  the  summit  of 
his  ambition.  Early  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, a  plot  was  detected,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  government.  The  principal 
persons  implicated  in  this  conspiracy,  were 
General  Pichegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  for- 
merly a  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  Brittany, 
and  Lajollais,  a  confidant  of  General  Piche- 
gru. It  likewise  appeared  that  General 
Moreau  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  Pichegru,  and 
that  he  had  held  secret  interviews  with  the 
general  since  his  return  from  England  to  Pa- 
ris. The  first  intimation  of  this  intrigue  was 
given  by  a  confidential  agent  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  had  been  arrested  near  Calais ;  and 
on  his  information,  Lajollais,  Moreau,  and  se- 
veral others,  were  placed  under  arrest.  This 
treason  against  the  consular  government 
was  announced  to  the  public  in  a  report  to 
the  first  consul,  prepared  by  Regnier,  the 
minister  of  justice,  and  which  ascribed  the 
whole  plot  tQ  England  and  her  emissaries. 
On  the  promulgation  of  this  report,  the  ge- 
nius of  the  French  nation  displayed  itself 
in  a  profusion  of  legislative  provisions, 
and  in  copious  and  abject  addresses.  The 
tribunate,  the  senate,  and  the  legislative 
body,  all  vied  with  each  other  in  terms  of 
courtly  adulation.    The  army  and  the  navy. 
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following  the  example  of  their  rulers,  in  which  he  shot  the  police  officer  by 
swelled  the  number  of  addresses,  and  the  whom  he  was  stopped,  dead  upon  the  spot, 
right  win^  of  the  armament  collected  at '  and  wounded  another  of  the  officers  of 
Ostend,  declared,  that  they  waited  with  justice,  he  was  secured  and  conveyed  to 
impatience  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  ;  prison. 

the  first  consul  should  '*  proclaim  the  hour  Immediately  on  the  arrest  of  GeDeral 
of  vengeance  against  England.'*  Pichegru,  he  underwent  an  examinatioii 

To  the  addresses  of  felicitation  on  the  before  the  prefect  of  the  police,  the  object 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  delivered  by  of  which  was  to  obtain  from  him  a  coofes- 
the  deputation  from  the  senate,  the  legisla-  |  sion,  that  he  returned  to  France  aoder  the 


tive  body,  and  the  tribunate,  the  first  consul 
replied : 

**  Since  I  have  attained  the  lupreme  magistracy, 
many  plots  have  been  formed  against  my  life. 
Educated  in  camps,  I  have  never  regarded  dan- 
saan  which  give  roe  no  fear.  But  I  cannot  avoid 
ftperiencing  a  deep  and  painful  feeling,  when  1 
consider  the  situation  in  which  this  great  nation 
would  have  been  placed,  if  this  plot  had  been 
successful,  for  it  is  principally  against  the  gloiy. 
the  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  French  p«*ople 
that  the  cow]nncv  was  formed.  1  have  long 
since  renounced  tne  hope  of  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures  of  (Hivate  life-  All  my  days  are  employed 
m  fulfilling  the  duties  which  my  Jate  and  the  will 
of  the  French  people  have  imposed  upon  mo. 
Heaven  will  watch  over  France,  and  defeat  the 
plots  of  the  wicked.  The  citizens  may  be  with- 
out alarm.  My  Ufe  will  last  as  long  as  it  shall  be 
useful  to  the  nation ;  but  I  wish  the  French  peo- 
ple to  understand,  that  existence,  withoet  their 
confidence  and  aflbction.  would  be  for  me  without 
consolation,  and  would  for  them  have  no  object.*' 

These  congratulatory  addresses  did  not 
so  much  engross  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, as  to  induce  them  to  relax  their  vigi- 
lance for  the  detection  of  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  Pichegru 
had  hired  of  one  Le  Blanc,  a  broker,  a 
small  apartment  at  an  enormous  price,  re« 
lying  on  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  his 
host  for  his  security.  But  his  confidence 
was  misplaced;  for  this  unprincipled 
wretch,  having  obtained  from  Murat,  the 
governor  of  Paris,  and  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Bonaparte,  a  promise  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  livres,  introduced  six  gens 
d'armes  into  the  general's  apartment,  on 
the  night  of  the  ^th  of  February,  while 
he  was  asleep,  and  secured  his  pistols  and 
dagger,  which  were  laid  upon  a  table  near 
his  bed.  Awaked  by  the  noise,  the  ffene- 
ral  sprang  on  to  the  floor,  naked  and  un- 
armed, and  it  was  not  till  he  was  exhaust- 
ed by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  that  he 
•arrendered,  and  was  conveyed  to  prison. 
The  following  day,  the  legislature  passed 
a  law,  that  any  person  concealing  Georges, 
or  any  of  the  individuals  who  were  named 
as  associates  in  his  plot,  should  be  consi- 
dered as  principals  in  guilt,  and  should 
expiate  their  offence  with  their  life.  For 
some  days,  Geor^s  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but 
on  the  10th  of  March,  he  was  discovered , 
in  a  chaise  with  bis  friend  Leridan  the 
founger,  and  after  a  desperate  rfMittance,  | 


direction  of  the  French  princes,  and  that 
his  intention  was  to  replace  Uie  Bonrboos 
on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.     After  a 
second  examination,  he  was  committed   to 
the  tower  of  the  Temple,  where  he   re- 
mained for  about  a  month,  when  on  m  sad* 
den  the  government  announced  that  he  had 
terminated  his  existence  by  suicide.     The 
account  given  of  this  event  by  the  govern- 
ment, was,  that  the  general  went  to  bed 
about  midnight  on  the  6th  of  April,  mud 
that  when  the  hoy  who  waited  upon  him 
had  retired,  he  drew  from  beneath  his  bol- 
ster, where  he  had^  secreted  it,  a  black  silk 
cravat,  which  he  wound  round  his  throat, 
and  introducing  into  the  two  ends  of  the 
cravat  a  piece  of  stick,  which  he  had  also 
secreted,  he  twisted  it  about  until  strang^a- 
lation  was  produced;  apd  to  prevent  liie 
stick  from  returning,  he  placed  one  end  of 
it  behind   his  left  ear,  and  then  placing 
the  left  side  of  his  head  upon  his  pillow, 
expired  in  that  situation.   At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  turnkey  entered  his 
room  to  light  his  fire,  but  seeing  the  priso- 
ner a  corpse,  with  his  face  discolourea,  his 
jaw  locked,  and  his  tongue  pressed    be- 
tween his  teeth,  he  imm^ lately  gave  the 
alarm.    No  sooner  had  the  fact  of  the 
death  of  General   Pichegru  come   to  the 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  than 
they  despatched  eight  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  inspect  the  bod^,  and  their  report 
agreeing  in  substance  with  the  above  repiv- 
sentation,  was  publicly  read  in  the  tribunal 
of  the  section,  by  the  officer  of  health.   Bot 
with  whatever  art  and  care  these  proceed- 
ing were  drawn  up,  the  account  they  con- 
tained was  b^  no  means  satisfactory.    The 
formation  of  an  artificial   toumiqaet,   by 
means  of  a  piece  of  fagot  stick,  and  the 
persevering  use  of  it,  as  described  in  the 
report,  were  considered  as  improbable  and 
unnatural.     The   descripdon  of  the  de- 
ceased general  taking  his   haodketchief 
from  under  his  bolster,  at  i,  time  when  no 
eye  could  see  him,  was  deemed  an  absiud 
invention;    and  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  man  was  eensidered  a 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  he  had  not 
committed  the  crime  imputed  to  him     Ii 
was,  on  the  contrary,  said,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  assertion  rested  on  no      | 
positive    evidence,    that   while    General 
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Pichegru  was  ra  prison,  attempts  were 
made  to  extort  from  him  confessions,  by 
the  application  of  the  torture,  but  that  his 
nnconquerable  firmness  rendered  these  bar- 
barities unavailing,  and  that  in  order  to 
conceal  the  marks  of  the  torture,  and  to 
avoid  the  exposure  whieh  must  have  taken 
place  OD  his  trial,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
last  expedient  of  a  despotic  government, 
and  the  victim  of  private  assassination  was 
calumniated  as  a  suicide.* 


*Soon  after  the  death  of  General  Pichegru, 
died,  in  ihe  same  prison  of  the  Temple,  a  British 
naval  oflicer,  whose  fate  was  deeply  deplored,  and 
tile  circumstances  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion that  his  death  proceeded  from  the  hands 
of  violence,  rather  than  from  the  ordination  of 
Providence.  On  the  15th  of  May,  accident  threw 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Wright, 
who,  while  cruising  on  boaru  a  corvette,  in  the 
Bay  of  Qiiiberon,  was  becalmed  and  made  pn- 
toner  by  the  French  gun-boats.  He  was  a  person 
in  whose  capture  Bonaparte  would  for  every  rea- 
son rejoice.  He  had  been  the  fellow  prisoner  of 
Sir  Sidiiev  Smiih,  and,  aAer  escaping  with  that 
'^officer  froVthe  Temple,  had  served  wiih  him  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  had  already  been  named  in 
the  reports  as  the  peraon  who  efiected  the  landing 
of  Georges,  Pichegru,  and  their  companions,  on 
the  coast  of  France.  Captain  Wright,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  was  immured  in  the  Temple,  where 
he  rettisted  every  temptation  tha^  was  held  out  to 
allure  him  to  nuke  disclosures  to  the  injury  of 
his  country,  and  where  he  fell  the  victim,  as  is  sup- 
posed, of  his  virtue,  honour,  and  oonstancy.(53) 

(53)  On  this  subject,  we  can  have  no  higher 
authority  than  Napoleon  himself  In  conversation 
wilh  Mr.  Warden,  he  asked  the  latter  *'  If  he  re- 
membered ihe  history  of  Captain  Wright  7*' — "  Per- 
fectly well,"  was  the  reply,  «  and  it  is  a  prevailing 
opinion  in  England  that  you  ordered  him  to  be 
murdered  in  the  Temple.'^  With  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity of  speech,  he  replied,  "For  what  object? 
Of  all  men,  he  was  the  person  whom  I  should 
have  most  desired  to  live.    Whence  could  I  have 

Erocured  so  valuable  an  evidence  as  he  would 
ave  proved,  on  the  trial  of  the  conspiratora,  in 
and  about  Paris  ?  The  heads  of  it,  he  himself 
had  Uinded  on  the  French  cuasL" — "  My  curiosi- 
ty," says  Mr.  Warden,  *'  was  at  this  moment  such 
as  to  be  lietrayed  by  my  lotiks.  ••  Listen,"  con- 
tinue<l  Napoleon,  **and  yuu  shall  hear.  The 
English  bng  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wn^ht,  was  employed  by  your  government  in 
landing  traitors  and  spies  on  the  west  coast  of 
France.  Seventy  of  the  number  had  actually 
reached  Paris;  and  so  mysterious  were  their  pro* 
ceedings,  so  veiled  in  iropenetraIHe  concealment, 
that  although  General  Ryal,  of  the  police,  gave 
me  this  information,  the  name  or  place  of  their 
resort  could  not  be  discovered.  I  received  daily 
assurances  that  my  lile  would  be  attempted,  and 
though  I  did  not  givo  entire  credit  to  them.  I  took 
every  pre<Mution  for  my  preservation.  The  brig 
was  afterwards  taken  near  L'Orient,  with  Cap- 
tain Wright  its  commander,  who  was  carried  be- 
fore the  prelect  of  the  department  of  Morbeau, 
at  Vanrips.  Goiieral  Julien.  tlian  prefect,  had  ac- 
companied me  in  ihe  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  re- 
r«>(jni«ed  Captain  Wright  on  the  first  view  of  him. 
Intelligence  of  this  circumstance  was  immediate- 
ly transmitted  to  Paris;  and  instructions  were  ex- 
peditiously returned,  to  interrogate  the  crew  se- 


The  trial  of  the  other  parties  concerned 
in  this  plot,  took  place  in  Paris  in  the 
month  July,  before  the  criminal  tribunal 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  when 
Georffes,  and  nineteen  others,  were  con- 
victed, and  condemned  to  suffer  deatl, 
with  confiscation  of  property.  General 
Moreau  was  sentenced  to  two  years  im> 
prisonment.  To  Armand  Poli^nac,  M.  de 
Riviere  Lajollais,  and  M.  de  Lozier,  who 
were  in  the  number  of  the  convicted,  a 
pardon  was  extended.  On  the  25th  of 
July,  Georgfes,  and  eleven  others  were 
ffuillotined  at  the  Place  de  Greve,  They 
died  with  the  most  heroic  firmness,  and 
were  accompained  to  their  graves  by  the 
regrets  of  thousands.    How  far  General 

parately,  and  transfer  their  testimonies  to  the 
minister  of  police.  The  purport  of  their  examina- 
tion was  at  first  very  unsatisfactory,  but  at  length, 
on  the  examination  of  one  of  the  crew,  some  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  aubject  He  stated,  that 
the  brig  had  landed  several  Frenchmen,  and 
among  them,  he  particularly  remembered  one,  a 
very  merry  fellow,  who  was  called  Pichegru. 
Thus  a  clue  was  found,  that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  plot,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
thrown  the  French  nation  a  second  time  into  a 
state  oC  revolution.  Captain  Wright  was  accord- 
ingly conveyed  to  Paris,  and  confined  in  the  Tem- 
ple, there  to  remain  till  it  was  found  convenient 
to  bring  the  formidable  accessaries  of  this  treason- 
able design  to  trial.  The  laws  of  France  would 
have  subjected  Wright  lo  the  punishment  of 
death;  but  he  was  of  minor  consideration.  My 
grand  object  was  to  secure  the  principals,  and  I 
considered  the  English  captain's  evidence  of  the 
utmost  importance  towards  completing  my  ob- 
ject." He  again  and  again  most  solemnly  assert- 
ed, that  CapUiin  Wright  died  in  the  Temple,  by 
his  own  hand,  as  described  in  the  Moniteur,  and 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  has  been  generally 
believed.  At  the  same  time,  he  stated,  that  hia 
assertions  was  founded  on  documents  which  he 
had  since  examined.  The  cause  of  this  inquiry 
arose  from  the  visit,  I  think  he  said,  of  Lord  Es- 
rington  to  Elba ;  and  he  added,  **  that  nobleman 
appeared  to  be  perfecdy  satisfied  with  the  account 
which  was  given  him  of  this  mysterious  busi- 
ness." 

On  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Pichegru,  he  ob 
served.  "Your  country  also  accuses  me  of  his 
death."  1  replied,  "It  is  most  certainly  and  urn- 
versally  believed  throughout  the  whole  British 
empire,  that  he  was  strangled  in  prison  by  your 
ordora.'*  He  rapidly  answered,  *  What  idle,  di» 
ingenuous  folly !  a  fine  proof  how  prejudice  can 
destroy  the  boasted  reasoning  faculties  of  English- 
men !  Why,  I  ask  you,  should  that  life  be  taken 
away  in  secret,  which  the  laws  consigned  to  the 
hanas  of  a  public  executioner?  The  matter 
would  have  been  different  with  respect  to  Mo- 
reau. Had  he  died  in  a  dungeon,  there  micht 
have  been  grounds  to  justify  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  suicide.  He  was  a  very 
popular  character,  as  well  as  much  beloved  by 
the  army;  and  1  should  never  have  lost  the 
odium,  however  guiltless  I  might  have  been,  if 
the  josmess  of  his  death,  supposing  his  life  to 
have  been  forfeited  by  the  laws,  had  not  been 
made  apparent  by  the  most  public  execution." — 
Warden't  LtUers, 
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Morean  was  implicated  in  the  plot,  it  is 
impossible  accurately  to  detennioe:  from 
bis  own  interrogatory,  no  evidence  could 
be  deduced  against  him,  but  General  Rou- 
sillon,  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  one  Rolland,  and 
some  other  persons  accused,  were  allowed 
to  state,  that  he  first  enga^d  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overturn  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  restore  Louis  XVI fl.  but  af- 
terwards preferred  assuming  the  office  of 
dictator  himself,  and  was  making  exertions 
for  that  purpose.  In  an  excul'patory  letter 
written  by  Morean  to  the  first  consul,  he 
acknowledged  that  distant  overtures  had 
heen  made  to  him,  to  enter  into  correspon- 
dence with  the  French  princes;  but  to 
those  proposals,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  ridiculous,  he  returned,  as  he  affirms, 
no  answer.  The  part  of  giving  information 
to  government,  was  repugnant  to  his  cha- 
racter ;  such  an  office,  he  adds,  is  always 
judged  of  severely  ;  but  it  becomes  odious, 
and  is  marked  with  the  seal  of  reprobation 
against  the  individual  who  exercises  it  to 
the  injury  of  those  persons  to  whom  his 
mtitude  is  due,  and  with  whom  .he  has 
long  cultivated  habits  of  friendship.  Duty, 
he  observed,  may  sometimes  yield  to  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  General 
Moreau's  letter.  It  is  a  weak  defence  of 
innocence;  and  if  he  were  conscious  of  the 
integrity  of  his  conduct,  he  should  have 
assumed  a  manly  and  heroic  tone  of  self- 
defence.  He  should  have  demanded  to  be 
brought  before  a  public  tribunal.  His 
great  and  well-mented  popularity  would 
have  confirmed  a  just  assertion  of  his  inno- 
cence. Even  the  uplifted  sword  of  tyranny 
would  not  have  dared  to  strike.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the    government   and 

f>erson  of  Bonaparte,  but  there  was  not  the 
east  evidence  that  he  had  ever  taken  any 
active  share  in  perpetrating  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators.  AAer  some  delay,  Mo- 
reau  was  permitted  to  embark  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  which  country  he  re- 
mained without  any  fixed  pursuit,  till  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  duly  appreciating 
his  talents,  called  the  expatriated  general 
from  exile,  and  gave  him  a  distinguished 
rank  in  their  military  councils. 

While  the  government  pf  France  was 
engaged  in  prosecuting  the  conspirators  in 
its  own  capital,  the  territory  of  the  Elector 
of  Baden  was  violated,  and  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  first  consul.  Louis  Antoiiie  Henri 
de  Bourbon,  Due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Condd,  following  the  fortunes  of 
his  family,  had  emigrated  from  Prance  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  revolution,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  war,  had  served  with 


distinction  in  the  royalist  army.  Nature 
had  been  liberal  in  the  endowiueot  of  his 
person,  and  his  mind  was  enricbe<l  bj 
many  virtues,  ^nd  adorned  with  the  ac- 
I  quirements  of  a  liberal  and  judicious  edu- 
cation. At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had 
sought  a  retreat  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  of  Baden,  where  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  cautious  privacy,  avoiding  alike 
that  activity  which  would  have  exposed 
him  to  suspicion,  and  that  publicity  which 
would  have  rendered  him  the  object  of 
mortifying  curiosity  or  of  illiberal  inflec- 
tion. Early  in  the  present  year,  feeling 
the  irksomeness  of  his  situation,  and  the 
disgraceful  oblivion  to  which  he  seemed  to 
be  consigned,  he  had  written  to  the  British 
minister  at  Vienna,  soliciting  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  army  of  his  majesty,  in  anv  way 
that  might  be  thought  proper,  and  declar- 
ing, that  as  he  could  have  no  individual 
nor  family  interest  to  advance,  his  hopes 
were  limited  to  the  attainment  of  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  or  in  any  other  ho- 
nourable employment  that  govemmfnt  might 
be  pleased  to  assign. 

While  the  duke  was  thus  employing 
himself,  in  the  supposed  security  which  a 
neutral  territory  should  afford,  a  party  of 
fifteen  hundred  French  dragoons,  headed 
by  Ordener,*  one  of  Bonaparte^s  generals, 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  the  night  of  the  15th 
of  March,  in  three  divisions ;  the  guards 
of  the  elector,  finding  all  resistance  vain, 
were  obliged  to  open  to  these  invaders  the 
gates  of  Ofifenhurgh  and  of  Ettenheim,  at 
the  latter  of  which  places  the  duke  had 
fixed  his  abode.  Proceeding  to  his  house, 
they  seized  the  duke,  and  a  few  old  priests 
and  invalids  who  dwelt  with  him,  and 
loading  him  with  irons,  repassed  the  river, 
and  conveyed  him  a  prisoner  into  France. 
With  the  utmost  rapidity,  without  sleep^ 
and  in  fetters,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  day 
and  night,  until  he  reached  Paris.  When 
his  guards  brought  him  to  the  Temple, 
they  found  an  order,  in  obedience  to  which 
theyjmmediately  carried  him  away  to  the 
castle  of  Vincennes.  On  his  arrival  at 
that  place  on  the  Slst,  a  military  committee 
composed  of  seven  persons,  selected  for 
the  purpose  by  Murat,  repaired  to  the 
castle,  to  try,  or  rather  to  order  him  for  exe- 
cution. In  his  absence,  the  charges  against 
him,  and  the  proofs  in  support  of  them, 
were  read.  The  charges. were,  let,  having 
born  arms  against  the  republic  ;  2d,  having 
offered  his  services  to  England  ;  3d,  having 
received  and  conspired  with  agents  of 
England;  4th,  having  put  himsdf  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  emigrants  in  the  pay 


*  General  Caulainoourt's  letter  to  the  Empeior 
of  RiiPHia. 
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of  England  in  Fribours^  and  Baden;  5th, 
havinur  endeavoared,  by  correspondences 
wiUi  Strasburgh,  to  cause  insurrections 
in  the  neighbouring  departnfents,  in  order 
to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  England  ; 
and  tiih,  having  aided  the  late  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  first  consul. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  reading  of 
these  charges  and  papers,  that  the  prisoner 
was  admitted  into  court;  and  then,  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  published  by  the  French 
government  says,  he  was  interrogated,  and 
allowed  to  make  his  defence;  but  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  interrogatory,  or  of 
the  defence,  no  information  was  e^er 
given.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  was  brought  to  his  trial  rather 
dead  than  alive;  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
with  the  weight  of  his  irons,  and  with 
want  of  sleep,  to  such  a  degree  that  with 
difficulty  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open.  The 
coart,  without  much  deliberation,  found 
him  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  sentenced 
him  to  death.  The  same  night,  he  was 
taken  from  his  dun]^eon,  and  led,  at  one 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  by  torch-light,  to 
the  wood  of  Vincennes,  where  he  was  in- 
humanly shot  by  the  Italian  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  Bonaparte.  This  unfortunate 
prince,  who  was  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age,  met  his  fate  with  the  most  un- 
daunted and  heroic  firmness.  On  his  way 
to  the  place  of  execution,  he  expressed  his 
joy  that  his  murderers  were  to  be  foreign- 
ers, and  not  Frenchmen;  and  when  the 
bandage  was  to  be  placed  over  his  eyes,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  A  loyal  soldier  caa  face  death 
with  open  eyesand  without  fear.''  In  his 
last  hours,  he  was  allowed  to  have  the  at- 
tendance of  a  priest,  but,  with  the  barbarity 
which  characterized  every  part  of  this  dark 
and  murderous  transaction,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  be  alone,  nor  to  have  any 
intercourse  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  the  guards.(54) 

(5-1)  No  act  of  Napoleon's  extraordinary  life  has 
thrown  a  greater  shade  upon  his  character,  than 
the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  The  violation 
of  neutral  rights,  always  unjustifiable,  which 
accompanied  his  arrest,  the  mock  trial  which 
ensued,  and  the  secret  and  hurried  manner  in 
which  the  death  of  this  young  prince  was  effected, 
added  to  the  original  enormity  of  the  transaction. 
The  relation  of  this  occurrence,  given  by  the  em- 
poror  in  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Warden, 
throws  so  much  light  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is 
pn>per  ibr  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy  to  sub- 
ji»in  it.  *'  .\t  this  eventful  period  of  my  life,  I  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  tranquillity  to  a 
kingdom  torn  asunder  by  faction,  and  deluged  in 
hIo<»H.  That  nation  had  placed  me  at  their  head. 
I  cnme  not  an  your  Cromwell  did,  or  your  third 
Richartl.  No  such  thing,  f  found  a  crown  in  the 
kennel ;  I  idennsed  it  from  its  filth,  and  placed  it 
on  my  head.  My  safety  now  became  necessary 
to  preserve  that  traiiquillitv  so  recently  restored ; 
3Q        X 


The  effect  of  this  event  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  of  the  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Georges.  Gloom  overspread 
every  countenance,  and  silence  stifled  every 

and  hitherto  so  satisfactorily  preserved,  as  the 
leading  characters  of  the  nation  well  know.  At 
the  same  time,  reports  were  eveiy  night  brought 
mo"  (I  think  he  said  by  General  Ryal). "  that  con- 
spiracies were  in  agitation;  that  raeetinn  were 
held  in  particular  houses  in  Paris,  and  name* 
even  were  mentioned ;  at  the  same  time,  no  satis- 
factory proofs  could  be  obtained,  and  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  ceaseless  pursuit  of  the  police  was 
evaded.  General  Moreau,  indeed,  became  sus- 
pected, and  I  was  seriously  importuned  to  issue 
an  order  for  his  arrest,  but  his  character  was 
such,  his  name  stood  so  high,  and  the  estimation 
of  him  so  great  in  the  public  mind,  that  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  he  had  notliing  to  gain,  and  every 
tiling  to  lose,  by  becoming  a  conspirator  against 
me  :  I,  tlicrefore,  could 'not  but  exonerate  him  from 
such  a  suspicion.  I  accordingly  refused  an  offer 
for  the  proposed  arrest,  hy  the  following  intima^ 
ti6n  to  ine  minister  of  police.  You  have  named 
Pichegru.  Georges,  and  Moreau:  Convince  me 
that  the  former  is  in  Paris,  and  I  will  immediately 
C4iuse  the  latter  to  be  arrested.  Another  and  a 
very  singular  circumstance  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot.  One  night,  as  I  lay  agitated  and 
wakeful,  I  rose  from  my  bed  and  examined  the 
listof  suiipccted  traitors;  and  chance,  which  rules 
the  world,  occusioned  my  stumbling,  as  it  were, 
on  the  name  of  a  surgeon,  who  lately  returned 
from  an  English  prison.  This  roan's  age,  educa- 
tion, and  experipnce  in  life,  induced  roe  to 
believe  that  his  condu<;t  must  be  attributed  to  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  youthful  faiiaticispi.  in 
favour  of  a  Bourbon :  as  far  as  circumstances 
qualified  me  to  judce.  money  appeared  to  be  his 
object  I  ac(X>rdingTy  gave  orders  for  this  roan  to 
lie  arrested  ;  when  a  summary  mock  trial  was  in- 
stituted, bv  which  he  was  found  guilt v,  sentenced 
to  die,  and  informed  he  had  but  six  hours  to  live. 
This  stratagem  had  the  desired  efiect:  he  was 
terrified  into  confession.  It  was  now  known  that 
Pichegru  had  a  brother,  a  monastic  priest,  then  re- 
siding in  Puris.  I  ordered  a  party  of  gens  d'amw 
to  visit  this  man,  and  if  he  had  quitted  his  house. 
I  conceived  there  would  be  good  grounds  for 
suspicion.  The  old  monk  was  secured,  and  in 
the  act  of  his  arrest,  his  feare  betrayed  what  I 
most  wanted  to  know — ^Is  it,  he  exclaimed,  because 
1  afi<)rded  shelter  to  a  brother,  tliat  I  am  thus 
treated  ?— The  object  of  the  plot  was  to  destroy 
me ;  and  the  success  of  it  would,  of  course,  have 
been  my  destruction.  It  emanated  from  the  capi- 
tal of  your  counlr\'.  with  the  Count  d'Artois  at 
the  head  of  it.  To  the  west,  he  sent  the  Due 
d'Berri,  and  to  the  east,  the  Due  d'Enghien.  To 
France,  your  vessels  conveyed  underhngs  of  the 
plot,  and  Moreau  became  a  convert  to  the  cause. 
The  moment  was  big  with  evil :  I  felt  mvself  on 
a  totterinc  eminence,  and  resolved  to  hurl  the 
thunder  hack  upon  the  BourlM>ns,  even  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  empire.  My  minister 
vehemently  urged  the  seizure  of  the  duke,  though 
in  a  neutral  territory.  But  t  still  hesitated,  and 
Prince  Benevento  brought  the  order  twice,  and 
urged  the  measure  with  all  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion: it  was  not  however  until  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity,  that  I  sanctioned  it  by  my 
signature.  The  matter  could  be  eai>ily  arranged 
between  me  and  the  Duke  of  Baden.  Why  in- 
deed should  I  suffer  a  man  resiriing  on  the  very 
confines  of  my  kingdom,  to  commit  a  crime  which, 
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emotion.  No  one  ventared  to  congratu- 
late the  first  consal  on  his  escape,  or  on 
the  destruction  of  hie  mortal  enemy ;  no 


within  the  distnnce  of  a  mile,  by  the  ordinary 
coune  of  law,  justice  herself  would  condemn  to 
the  scaflbld?  And  now  answer  me;  did  I  do 
more  than  adopt  the  principle  of  your  government, 
when  it  ordered  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
which  was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your 
country?  It  had  been  urged  to  me  again  and 
again,  as  a  sound  political  opinion,  that  the  new 
dynasty  could  not  oe  secure  while  the  Bourbons 
remained.  Talleyrand  never  deviated  from  this 
principle :  It  was  a  fixed  unchangeable  article  in 
nis  political  creed.  But  I  did  not  become  a  ready 
or  a  willing  convert  I  examined  the  opinion 
with  care  and  with  caution :  and  the  result  was  a 
perfect  conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  Due 
d'Cnghein  was  accessory  to  the  confederacy ;  and 
although  tlie  resident  of  a  neutral  territory,  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  in  which  my  safety  and  the 
public  tranquillity,  to  use  no  stronger  expressions, 
were  involved,  justified  the  proceeding.  I  accord- 
ingly ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  tried  ;  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  sen- 
tence was  immediately  executed ;  and  the  same 
fate  would  have  followed,  had  it  been  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  For  I  again  declare,  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  roll  the  thunder  back  on  the  metro- 
polis of  t^ngland,  as  from  thence,  with  the  Count 
d'Artois  at  their  head,  did  the  assassins  assail  me." 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  conversation,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said, "  I  was  justified  in  my 
own  mind,  and  I  repeat  the  declaration  I  have 
already  mnde,  that  I  would  have  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  Louin  XVIII.  At  the  same  time,  I  so- 
lemnly affirm  that  no  message  or  letter  from  the 
duke  reached  me  aOer  sentence  of  death  had 
been  passed  upon  him."  *'  Talleyrand,  however," 
observes  Mr.  Warden,  •*  was  said  to  be  in  posROS- 
sion  of  a  letter  from  the  royal  prisoner,  addressed 
to  Napoleon,  which  they  who  are  well  qualified  to 
know,  declared  he  took  upon  himself  not  to  de- 
liver, till  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  the 
writer.  I  fiaw  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  possession 
of  the  Count  de  Las  Cases,  which  he  calmly  re- 
pfesented  to  me  as  one  of  the  mass  of  documents, 
formed  or  collected  to  authenticate  and  justify 
cerUiin  mysterious  parts  of  the  history  which  he 
was  occasionally  employed  in  writing  under  the 
dictation  of  the  hero  of  it.  The  letter  was  to  beg 
his  life;  and  to  tliis  effect:  it  stated  his  opinion 
that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  terminated.  That 
was  the  settled  opinion,  and  he  was  about  to 
prove  the  sincerriiy  of  it.  He  now  considered 
France  no  otherwise  than  as  his  country,  which 
he  loved  with  the  most  patriotic  ardour,  but 
merely  as  a  private  citizen.  The  crown  was  no 
longer  in  his  view.  It  was  now  beyond  the  pro- 
bability of  recovery ;  it  would  not,  it  could  not  be 
restored.  He  therefore  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  live,  and  devote  his  life  and  services  to  France, 
merely  as  a  native  of  it.  He  was  ready  to  take 
any  command,  in  any  rank,  in  the  French  army, 
to  become  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  subject  to 
the  will  and  orders  of  the  government,  in  whose 
handfi  soever  it  might  be.  to  which  he  was  ready 
Jo  swear  fenlty,  and  that  if  his  life  was  spared,  he 
would  devote  it  with  the  utmost  courage  and 
fidelity,  to  support  France  against  all  its  enemies. 
Such  wn^  the  letter  which,  as  it  was  represented 
to  me,  Talleyrand  took  c-are  not  to  deliver,  till  tlie 
Sand  that  wrote  it  was  unnerved  by  death." — 
Warden'ii  fjtUers 
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one  dared  to  blame,  and  no  one  was  allows 
ed  to  vindicate  the  act.  The  intelligeooe 
of  the  trial  and  the  execution  was  first  ua- 
parted  in  papers  printed  oot  of  France,  for 
It  was  not  until  seyeral  days  after  the 
event,  that  the  Paris  newspapers  coDtaioed 
any  narrative  on  the  subject.  In  private, 
where  men  could  venture  to  intimate  an 
opinion,  every  one  declared  his  abhorrence 
of  the  act,  and  every  Frenchman  soug^ht  to 
alleviate  his  portion  of  the  burden  of  na- 
tional infamy,  by  congratulating  hioiself 
that  he  was  not  one  of  we  Italians  who  had 

ferformed  this  task  of  midnight  butchery, 
n  foreign  countries,  where  any  free  opiuioa 
could  be  expressed,  the  murder  was  stig- 
matized in  becoming  terms,  and  in  some, 
solemn  funeral  obsequies  were  performed 
in  honour  of  the  victim.  Several  notes  oo 
the  illegal  seizure  of  the  Duke  d*fingheia, 
and  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
German  empire,  were  delivered  to  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  and  also  addressed  to  the 
French  minister  for  fol'eign  affairs.  Amoixg^ 
these,  by  far  the  most  spirited  were  the 
notes  presented  by  the  Russian,  Swedish, 
and  Hanoverian  ministers. 

The  tragic  scene  in  the  wood  of  Vincen- 
nes  had  scarcely  closed,  when  another  con- 
spiracy was  announced  by  the  grand  judge 
of  the  French  courts.  In  his  report  to  the 
first  consul,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Britieh 
minister  resident  at  the  court  of  Munich, 
had  en^ged  in  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence with  certain  individuals  in  the  heart 
of  France,  with  a  view  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country ;  that  these  aeents 
had  been  supplied  with  large  sums  oi  mo- 
ney by  the  British  government,  which  were 
to  be  employed  by  establishing  an  intelli- 
gence in  the  different  public  offices  of 
France ;  in  gaining  over  tnose  employed  in 
the  powder-mills  of  that  country ;  in  pro- 
curing a  correct  knowledge  of  the  different 
parties  in  France;  and  in  taking  every 
means  to  disorganize  the  armies.  Such  is 
the  substance  of  the  instructions  cited  by 
the  grand  judge,  as  given  by  Mr.  Drake  to 
his  principal  correspondent,  Mehee  de  La- 
touche,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  malcontents  assembled  at 
Paris,  and  these  facts  were  supported  by  a 
variety  of  documents  and  intercepted  leiiers 
annexed  to  the  report.  This  M.  Meliee 
was,  it  appears,  a  man  of  notoriously  infa- 
mous character— an  intriguer  by  profes- 
sion, who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
British  government,  and  through  their  in- 
troduction had  gained  access  to  Mr.  Drake, 
to  whom  he  had  made  a  tender  of  his  ser- 
vices. But  the  proposal  from  Mehee  was 
merely  a  snare,  in  ord^r  to  discover  the 
views  and  the  private  means  of  procurioft' 
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ioformation  adopted  by  the  English  cabi- 
net ;  for  the  supposed  conspirator  was, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  intrigue,  actually 
In  the  confidence  of  the  French  government. 
The  principal  object  of  the  report  promul- 
gated by  Regnier,  the  grand  jud^re,  was  to 
implicate  Mr.  Drake  in  a  participation  in 
the  plans  of  Georges  and  his  adherents, 
and  the  conduct  pursued  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Elector  or  Bavaria,  shows  that  he 
was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  in  esta- 
bliehing  his  position.  Copies  of  the  report, 
and  the  documents,  were  addressed  to  the 
BeTeral  ministers  from  the  foreign  courts  re- 
sident at  Paris,  and  these  papers  were  ac- 
companied by  a  circular  from  M.  Talley- 
rand, denouncing  Mr.  Drake  as  an  associate 
in  the  infamous  plot  at  that  time  before 
the  French  tribunals.  The  answers  to  this 
communication,  were  for  the  most  part 
conveyed  in  general  terms  of  compliment 
to  the  first  consul,  but  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  foreizn  states  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  British  envoy,  in  terms  of 
the  severest  reprehension,  and  of  this  num- 
ber the  Danish  minister,  Mr.  Dreyer,  and 
the  American  minister,  Mr.  Livin^ton, 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  The  original 
documents,  upon  which  the  charge  against 
the  British  minister  was  founded,  were 
transmitted  to  Munich,  and  on  the  31st  of 
March,  a  note  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Drake, 
by  the  Baron  de  Montgelas,  prime  minis- 
ter to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  expressive  of 
the  re&rret  of  his  serene  highness,  that  his 
capital  should  have  been  the  central  point 
of  a  correspondence  so  inconsistent  with 
the  mission  with  which  Mr.  Drake  was  in- 
vested ;  and  intimating,  that  it  was  due  to 
his  own  dignity,  and  to  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  to  declare,  that  from  the  present 
moment  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
bold  any  communication  with  Mr.  Drake, 
or  again  to  receive  him  at  his  court.  After 
the  receipt  of  this  note,  it  was  no  longer  in 
the  power  of  Mr.  Drake  to  prolong  his  re- 
sidence in  the  Bavarian  territories ;  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  British  envoy  to 
the  Elector  of  Wnrlemburg,  who  was 
stated  to  have  been  implicated  in  these 
transactions,  was  also  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  Stutgard. 

The  impression  made  by  these  transac- 
tions in  every  court  of  Europe,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  them  by  the  British  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  circular  letter  was  addressed 
by  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  each  of  the  foreign 
ministers  resident  at  the  court  of  London, 
in  which  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
repels  the  charge  preferred  against  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  of  participating  in  any 
project  of  assassination  ;  but  his  lordship 
at  the  same  time  maintains,  that  if  any 


minister,  accredited  to  a  foreign  court,  had 
held  correspondence  with  persons  in  France, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  of  the 
projects  of  the  French  government,  or  for 
any  other  legitimate  purpose,  he  had  done 
no  more  than  ministere,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, had  been  uniformly  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  do,  with  respect  to  the 
countries  with  which  their  sovereign  was 
at  war.  This  position  of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury was  commented  upon  some  time  after- 
wards in  a  circular  note  from  M.  Talley- 
rand ;  in  which  the  French  minister  asserts« 
that  diplomatic  agents  had  at  all  times 
been  considered  as  ministere  of  peace-Mor- 
gans of  conciliation— -but  the  .British  go- 
vernment wished  to  make  them  the  insti- 
gatore  of  plots,  the  agents  of  troubles,  the 
directora  of  machinations ;  vile  spies;  cow- 
ardly seducera ;  the  fomenters  ot  seditions ; 
the  paymastere  of  assassins ;  and  the  French 
ministers  to  whom  thf  se  notes  were  direct- 
ed, were  ordered  to  declare  to  the  govern- 
ments where  they  resided,  that  Bonaparte 
would  not  recognise  the  English  diploma- 
tic body  in  Europe,  so  long  as  the  British 
government  did  not  abstain  from  charging 
its  ministere  with  any  warlike  agency,  and 
did  not  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of 
their  function. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  circu- 
lar note  of  M.  Talleyrand,  in  which  the 
French  ffovemment  attempted  to  place  the 
British  diplomatic  corps  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  the  ground 
of  their  violating  this  general  international 
code,  that  government  committed  a  most 
daring  infraction  of  the  very  law  which 
they  had  just  expressed  so  much  solicitude 
to  uphold.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
October,  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fif^y 
French  troops,  under  the  command  of  a 
general  officer,  embarked  at  Harburgh,  and 
landed  between  Hamburgh  and  Altona,  at 
a  place  called  the  Hamburgh-hill.  They 
proceeded  to  Griodelhof,  where  Sir  George 
Rumbold,  the  British  minister  to  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  and  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxo- 
ny, had  his  country  residence.  Those 
who  firet  approached  the  house  affected  to 
be  couriere  with  despatches  from  Tonnin- 
gen  ;  but  entertaining  suspicion.  Sir  George  ' 
refused  them  admittance.  Upon  this  the 
whole  body  rushed  forward,  broke  open 
the  doora,  seized  Sir  George  and  his  papen, 
and  conveyed  him  to  a  carriage,  which  was 
waiting  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  him 
to  Hanover,  whence  he  was  sent  off  to 
Paris.  The  following  morning,  as  soon  as 
the  senate  of  Hamburgh  heard  of  this  vio- 
lation of  their  territorial  rights,  they  as- 
sembled at  seven  o'clock,  andcontinued  sit- 
ting till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  they  pre- 
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sented  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  minis- 
ter, M.  Reinhard,  who  denied  having  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  iUe  transaction. 
The  order  for  the  arrest,  it  seems,  was  trans- 
mitted from  Paris  directly  to  Marshal  Ber- 
nadotte.  Being  thus  foiled  in  their  attempt 
to  procure  reparation,  or  even  any  explana- 
tion of  the  alfair  from  the  French  minister, 
the  senate  conceived  it  proper  to  apprize 
the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Peters- 
burg, of  this  violation  of  their  territory. 

An  explanation  of  this  act  of  violence 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  senate  of 
Hamburgh,  by  the  French  minister.  Rein- 
hard,  who  pretended  to  iustify  the  seizure 
of  Sir  George  Rumbold,  apon  the  ground 
of  his  bein?  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
imputed  to  Mr.  Drake;  but  the  fallacy  of 
the  pretext  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the 
circumstance  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  being 
no  where  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence 
with  Mehee  de  Latouche. 

It  appears  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
Sir  George  Rumbold  was  conveyed  to  the 
Temple,  where  he  was  treated  with  civil- 
ity during  a  confinement  of  two  days  and 
two  nights.  On  the  third  day,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  Temple,  and  conducted  to- 
wards the  coast  of  the  Channel,  having 
first  entered  into  a  stipulation  not  to  return 
to  Hamburgh  ;  nor,  after  his  departure  from 
France,  to  go  within  fifty  miles  of  any  part 
of  the  French  territory.  Before  he  left  the 
Temple,  he  made  an  application  for  his 
papers,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
minister  of  the  police ;  but  this  demand 
was  peremptorily  refused.  He  was  then 
put  into  a  carriage  with  his  servant,  and 
conveyed  to  Boulogne,  and  afterwards  to 
Cherbourg.  The  flag  of  truce  in  which  he 
had  embarked,  falling  in  with  hismajesty^s 
frigate  the  Niobe,  Sir  George  was  taken 
on  board,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
17th  of  November.  This  act  of  violence 
was  the  subject  of  an  official  note  from 
Lord  Hawkesbury  to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin ; 
but  that  court  had  previously  made  a  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject  to  the  French 
government,  and  to  that  remonstrance  the 
release  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed. 

In  recording  the  events  of  this  period  of 
conspiracies,  it  is  proper  shortly  to  advert 
to  a  plot  formed  against  the  life  of  Louis 
XVIIl.  It  appears  that  two  men,  of  what 
nation  or  condition  of  life  is  not  stated, 
became  acquainted  with  one  Coulon,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  who  kept  a  billiard 
table  at  Warsaw.  Having  discovered  that 
Coulon  was  intimate  with  several  of 
the  domestics  of  the  French  king,  and  in 
particular  with  the  cook,  and  that  he  was 
in  want  of  money,  they  gradually  revealed 
to  him  their  design  against  the  life  of  the 


I  king,  and  oflered  him  for  his  services  four 
hundred  louis  d^ors.  In  executing  thi^ 
plan,  Coulon  was  to  visit  the  cook,  and 
after  betraying  him  into  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, he  was  to  throw  into  the  pot  a  small 
parcel,  consisting  of  carrots  filled  with  ar- 
senic, with  which  he  was  to  be  provided. 
Coulon,  although  he  aflfected  to  acquiesce 
in  these  diabolical  suggestions,  went  im- 
mediately to  the  Baron  de  Millevilie,  usher 
to  the  queen,  and  informed  him  of  the  plot. 
It  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
Count  Avara)[,  who  thought  proper  to  coo- 
ceal  it  from  his  majesty  until  he  obtained 
more  positive  information.  He  waited 
without  delay  on  the  President  de  Hoym, 
who  authorized  him,  in  case  the  informa- 
tion was  well  founded,  to  cause  the  authors 
of  the  plot  to  be  arrested  by  the  king^s  do- 
mestics. By  order  of  M.  de  Milteville, 
Coulon  repaired  to  the  place,  where  he  was 
under  an  engagement  to  meet  the  agenta 
of  the  plot,  and  returned  with  the  poisoned 
carrots  in  his  pocket.  Coulon  then  made 
a  declaration  of  what  had  passed,  and  the 
packets  were  placed  in  the  possession  of 
Count  Avaray. 

This  strange  and  almost  incredible  story 
was  differently  received,  as  prejudice  or 
party  prevailed.  Some  adopted  the  opi- 
nion, and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the 
Duke  de  Pienne,  and  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth,  were  of  that  number,  that  the  ref>ort 
of  Coulon  was  fully  to  be  relied  upon, 
while  others  declared  their  belief  that  he 
was  an  impostor,  and  had  fabricated  the 
plot  to  extort  from  the  credulity  of  Louts 
and  his  adherents  sums  of  money  as  the 
price  of  his  intelligence.  The  whole  nar- 
rative is  certainly  very  extraordinary,  not 
in  itself  easily  credible,  and,  resting  en- 
tirely on  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  despe- 
rate fortune,  the  associates  of  gamesters 
and  sharpers,  seems  entitled  to  less  credit 
than  was  bestowed  upon  it  -by  the  court  of 
Louis,  in  their  laudable  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  their  royal  master. 

Neither  internal  conspiracies  nor  exter- 
nal wars  appear  to  have  in  the  least  divert- 
ed the  mind  of  the  first  consul  from  the 
prosecution  of  his  schemes  of  inordinate 
ambition.  The  chief  magistracy  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  in  the  first  instance,  for  ten 
years.  To  secure  the  permanent  exercise 
of  sovereign  power,  he  afterwards  obtained 
an  extension  of  this  supreme  authority  for 
life.  The  executive  power,  although  in 
reality  concentrated  in  himself,  was  appa- 
rently divided  with  two  individuals,  who 
held  in  common  with  him  the  title  of  con- 
sul, qualified  with  a  slight  distinctive  de- 
nomination of  subordinate  rank.  The  title 
of  first  consul  was,  bcsiJe^,  too  simple  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  dignified 
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elevation  lo  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
fortuitous  circumstances  combined  wiih  his 
own  exertions.  Equally  ambitious  of  un- 
divided power  and  tUular  splendour,  he  as- 
pired to  imperial  distinction.  Thus  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  was  an 
obscure  individual  serving  in  the  armies  of 
the  republic,  was  successively  promoted  to 
the  highest  military  rank,  and,  aAer  having 
usurp^  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state, 
was  invested  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  French ! 

The  subject  of  conferring  on  Bona- 
parte the  rank  and  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  making  them  hereditary  in  his 
family  according  to  the  laws  of  primoge- 
niture, was  agitated  for  the  first  time  on 
the  first  of  May  in  the  tribunate,  when 
Cnree  submitted  to  that  assembly  a  propo- 
sition to  this  effect.  Carnot,  maintaining  an 
unshaken  adherence  to  republican  princi- 
ples, opposed  the  motion  made  by  Uuree, 
and  ascending  the  tribune,  said, 

*'  Is  it  to  grant  the  fint  consul  a  reward  for  his 
services,  to  ofler  him  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  7  Is  it 
not  to  destroy  Bonaparte's  own  work,  to  make 
France  his  private  patrimonj^T  I  voted  against 
the  consulate  for  life,  and  I  will  not  this  day  fol- 
low a  difierent  course.  I  am  determuied  to  pur* 
sue  consistency  of  conduct;  but  the  moment  that 
the  order  of  things  which  is  proposed  shall  be  es- 
tablished, 1  will  ne  the  first  to  conform  to  it,  and  to 
yield  to  the  new  authoritv  proofs  of  mv  defer- 
ence."— ^He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  form 
of  government  proposed  to  be  established.  He 
cit^  a  number  of  examples  from  the  history  of 
Rome,  and  drew  as  an  inference  from  them,  that 
a  government  by  one  individual  was  not  in  the 
amallest  degree  a  sure  pledge  of  its  stability  or  its 
tranquillity.  He  applies  the  same  inference  to  the 
history  of^  France,  where  intestine  commotions, 
and  avil  discords,  had  so  Qflen  existed  under  the 

Svemment  of  weak  or  unworthy  princes.  Afler 
e  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte,  he  asserted,  had 
the  choice  of  confirming  the  republic,  or  of  estar 
bliahing  a  monarchy ;  but  he  had  sworn  to  defend 
the  former,  and  to  respect  the  wishes  of  France, 
which  h;id  made  him  her  guardian.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  make  of  that  power  a  property,  of 
which,  at  present,  only  the  administration  was 
possessied.  The  Romans  were  most  jealous  of 
their  liberty.  CamtUus,  Fabius,  and  Cincinnatus, 
Mived  the  republic  by  relinquishing,  after  having 
rescued  the  state,  the  power  with  which  they  had 
been  intrusted.  But  when  Csssar  usurped  ab- 
oolute  power,  the  liberty  of  Rome  perished. 
Citing  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. It  wos  reserved,  he  said,  for  the  new  world 
to  show  to  the  old  the  practicability  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  national  liberty,  and  the  rising  prosperity 
of  the  people.  He  then  asked,  whether  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public  functionaries  would  be  the  free 
vvi«h  of  the  whole  nation,  and  whether  no  incon- 
veniences would  attend  the  expreraion  of  an  op- 
Ijosite  sentiment  ?  He  demanded  if  the  liberty 
of  the  press  would  be  so  much  restrained  and  de- 
graded, that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  public 
prinUi,  to  make  the  most  respectful  remonstrances 
ngninst  the  proposed  arrangement  ?  Coiisiderinff 
the  question  in  another  pomt  of  view,  he  asked 
if  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  at  all  involved 
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the  necessity  of  a  new  dynasry ;  if  the  establish- 
mefit  of  that  dynasty  would  not  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  general  peace;  if  it  would  be  re- 
cognised by  foreign  powers ;  and  if,  in  case  of  a 
ref  uKal  to  rea>gnise  it,  arms  would  not  necessarily 
be  resorted  to,  an^.  for  an  empty  title,  the  security 
of  the  French  nation  endangered  ?  The  existing 
government,  he  observed,  hira  other  means  of  con- 
solidating itself.  The  means  of  this  consolidation, 
in  his  opmion,  consisted  in  adherence  to  justice. 
By  this  remark,  he  had  no  intention  to  make 
any  particular  application,  or  to  cast  any  blame 
on  the  operations  of  government  "Is  liberty, 
then,"  he  exclaimed,-  *'  aisclosed  to  roan,  only  that 
it  may  never  be  enjoyed  7  No !  I  caimot  consent 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  chimera;  for  my  heart  tells 
me,  Uiat  its  government  is  easy."  He  concluded 
by  voting  against  the  motion. 

A  number  of  tribunes  supported  the  mo- 
tion, and  insisted  that  a  monarchal  govern- 
ment was  the  original  wish  of  the  French 
nation  at  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
constituent  assembly  ;  that  the  republican 
revolutionary  governments  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  public  calamities ; 
and  that  permanent  tranquillity  could  be 
effectually  secured  only  by  intrusting  the 
reins  of  government  to  an  individual, 
whose  merits  and  services  entitled  him  to 
the  dignity  of  supreme  ruler  of  the  French 
nation. 

On  the  third  of  May,  the  tribunate,  ex- 
ercising the  right  ^iven  them  by  the  20th 
article  of  the  constitution,  passed  a  decree 
relative  to  the  conferring  of  the  imperial 
title  on  Bonaparte,  and  on  the  following 
day  laid  their  proposition  before  the  con- 
servative senate.  After  taking  into  consi- 
deration thQ  various  grounds  upon  which 
the  justice,  expediency,  and  necessity  of 
this  decree,  are  represented  to  be  esta- 
blished, the  tribunate  proceeded  to  vote, 

**That  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  first  consul,  be 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  in  thot 
capacity  invested  with  the  ^vemment  of  the 
French  republic : — ^That  the  Utle  of  emperor  ond 
the  imperial  power  be  made  hereditary  in  his 
&mily  m  the  male  line,  according  to  the  order  of 
primogeniture  -.—That  in  introducui^  uito  the  or- 

ganization  of  the  constituted  authorities  the  modi- 
cations  rendered  necessary  by  the  estabUshment 
of  herediuiry  power,  the  equality,  the  liberty,  and 
the  rights  or  the  people,  shall  be  preserved  in  all 
their  integrity." 

This  decree  having  been  put  to  the  vote 
by  the  president  of  the  tribunate,  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Caroot,  the  only  member  who 
delivered  his  sentiments  against  its  adop* 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  the  communication 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  tribu- 
nate and  the  senate,  the  latter,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  presented  to  the  first  consul  a 
copy  of  the  decree  passed  on  the  preceding 
day ;  on  which  occasion,  he  required  that 
the  senate  would  make  known  to  hiin  the 
whole  of  their  thoughts  touching  the  instW 
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tutions  which  re<|uired  to  be  established, 
in  order  to  secure  the  equality,  the  liberty, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  senate,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cambaceres,  the  second 
consul,  decreed  an  organic  senatas  consul- 
turn,  conferring  the  title  of  emperor  on  the 
first  consul,  and  establishing  the  imperial 
dignity  hereditary  in  his  Tamily.  After 
the  close  of  the  sitting,  the  organic  mem- 
bers, accompanied  by  several  bodies  of 
troops,  proceeded  to  St.  Clood,  to  present 
the  organic  senatus  consaltum  to  the  em- 
peror. Upon  their  arrival,  they  were  im- 
mediately admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
emperor,  when  the  Consul  Cambaceres, 
on  presenting  to  Bonaparte  the  organic  se- 
natus consultum,  addressed  him  in  a  speech 
irepared  for  the  occasion,  and  concluded 
y  stating,  that  the  senate  entreated  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  consent  that  the  organic 
dispositions  should  be  immediately  carried 
into  effect,  and  that,  for  the  glory  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  the  republic,  Napoleon 
might  be  immediately  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  the  French. 

To  this  address,  the  eniperor  replied  in 
the  following  terms: — ^♦* Every  thmg  that 
can  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  countrj^, 
is  essentially  connected  with  my  happi- 
ness. I  accept  the  title  which  you  think 
necessary  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  I 
submit  to  the  sanction  of  the  people  the 
law  of  hereditary  succession.  I  hope 
France  will  never  repent  of  bavins  sur- 
rounded ray  family  with  honours.  In  all 
cases,  my  spirit  will  cease  to  be  present 
with  my  posterity,  the  day  on  which  it 
shall  cease  to  deserve  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  great  nation.** 

The  senate  was  afterwards  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  her  majesty  the  empress,  upon 
which  the  Consul  Cambaceres  addressed 
her  majesty,  on  the  part  of  that  body,  in  a 
speech  conveying  the  homage  of  its  re- 
spect, in  terms  of  flattering  congratulation. 
The  organic  senatus  consultum  was  then 
proclaimed  by  the  emperor.  His  imperial 
majesty  nominated  to  the  dignity  of  grand 
elector,  his  imperial  highness.  Prince  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte;  to  that  of  constable,  his 
imperial  highness  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte; 
to  that  of  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire, 
the  Consul  Cambaceres ;  and  to  that  of 
arch-treasurer,  the  Consul  Lebrun.  The 
arch-chancellor,  the  arch-treasurer,  the  con- 
stable, the  ministers,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  General  Duroc,  governor  of  the  impe- 
rial palace,  took  the  oaths  before  the  em- 
peror. On  the  20th  of  May,  the  emperor 
decreed  the  following  generals  to  be  mar- 
shals of  the  empire: — Berthier,  Murat, 
Moncey,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Ber- 
nadotte,   Soalt,   Brune,   Lasnes,   Mortier, 
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I  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Bessieres.    He  also  de- 

;  creed  the  title  of  marshals  of  the  empire 

to  be  given  to   the  following  senators : — 

Kellerman,  Lefebvre,  Perigaoot  asd  Ser- 

rurier. 

By  the  organic  senatas  consultom,  a 
variety  of  regulations  were  established, 
which  materially  changed  the  constitu- 
tional code  promulgated  upon  the  erection 
of  the  consular  power.  It  was  divided 
into  sixteen  titles,  subdivided  into  one 
hundred  and  fifty  articles,  and  comprised 
the  following  provisions:— 

Title  1.  The  government  of  the  ropabiie  shall 
be  intrusted  to  an  emperor,  and  Napoleon  Bom- 
parte  shall  be  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Title  2  regulates  the  law  of  bereditaiy  sacces- 
sioM.  The  imperial  dignity  is  to  descetid  &ob 
male  to  male  by  order  of  pnraogenitare.  Feinalei 
and  their  descent  are  perpetually  excluded.  Tht 
present  emperor  may  adopt  the  childien  or  grand- 
children of  his  brothers  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
male  heirs  of  bis  own.  His  adopted  aons  enter 
into  the  line  of  his  direct  descent  In  case  of  aa 
entire  failure  of  heirs  to  the  throne,  an  as^gank 
senatus  consultum,  proposed  to  the  senate  liy  the 
titularies  of  the  grand  dignities  of  the  empin, 
and  submitted  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people, 
shall  nominate  the  emperor,  and  regulate  in  hit 
family  the  order  of  hereditary  succeaaion.  The 
afiSiirs  of  the  state  in  the  interregnum  shall  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  minialere,  who 
shall  form  the  government  in  council,  and  shaU 
decide  by  a  majority  of  voicea. 

Title  3  determines  the  titles  of  the  memben  of 
the  imperial  family,  their  mode  of  educatno, 
their  functions  under  the  government,  their  mar- 
riages, the  attestatioiis  of  their  birth,  marriagei, 
deaths,  and  the  ))ublic  provision  to  be  made  for 
them.  ' 

Title  4  regulates  the  mode  of  appointing  a  re- 
gency. The  emperor  is  a  minor  tul  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  complete ;  and  during  his  mino- 
rity a  regent  of  tho  empire  is  to  be  appointed. 

Title  5  determines  the  grand  diejutieo  of  the 
empire,  the  titularies  of  the  grand  dignitiea.  their 
privileges  and  functions ;  and  in  particular  those 
of  the  grand  elector.  It  defines  the  dutice  of  the 
arch-chancellor.  He  performs  the  functions  of 
chancellor  in  promulgating  treaties  of  peace,  and 
in  declaring  war.  He  presents  to  the  emneror, 
and  signs,  the  credentials  and  oorrcMponae^oe 
with  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  The  arcii- 
treasurer  presides  at  the  united  sections  of  the 
council  of  state  and  tribunate,  and^ezecutea  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  empire.  The  duties 
of  the  constables  chiefly  relate  to  military  affiun, 
and  those  of  the  grand  admiral  to  navy  concerm. 

Title  6.  The  grand  oflicen  are  the  sixteen  nrnt- 
shals  of  the  empire,  eight  inspectors  of  artillery, 
and  several  grand  civil  officeia  of  the  csrown. 
This  title  defines  their  prerogatives  and  duties: 

Title  7  prescribes  the  form  of  oaths.  The  oaili 
is  taken  upon  the  Evangelists.  The  oath  taken 
by  the  emperor  is  as  follows :  **  I  swear  lo  nwiii- 
tain  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  republic: 
to  respect,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  the  laws  of 
the  concordat  and  the  liberty  of  public  worship; 
to  respect,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  the  equality 
of  rignts,  political  and  civil  liberty,  the  iirevoea- 
bility  of  the  sales  of  the  national  domains ;  to  levy 
no  duty,  to  im|X)ite  no  tax,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
law ;  to  maintain  the  institution  of  the  legion  of 
honour ;  and  to  have  no  view  in  governing,  bti 
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the  interest,  the  Imppincw,  and  the  glory  of  the 
French  people.'*  The  oath  of  the  regent  is  also 
presrribed.  The  public  fiincnonBriis  take  the 
Ibllowing  oath : — **  I  swear  obedience  to  the  con- 
•tilations  of  the  empire,  and  fidelity  to  tlie  em- 
peror." 

Title  8  determines  the  formation  of  the  senate. 
Tlie  senate  is  composed  of  the  French  princes 
who  have  attained  their  18th  year;  of  the  titula- 
ries of  the  grand  dignities  of  the  empire ;  of  the 
S4  members  chosen  by  the  emperor  from  the  lists 
delivered  in  by  the  departmental  electoral  col- 
leges; and  of  citizens  whom  the  emperor  deems 
proper  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  senator.  The 
president  of  the  senate  is  named  by  the  emperor, 
and  chosen  finom  the  list  of  senators.  His  func- 
tions continue  ibr  twelve  months.  This  title  pre- 
scribes the  duties  of  the  president  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  senate.  A  commission  of  seven 
members  takes  cognizance  of  arrests  whenever  the 
person  arrested  is  not  brought  before  the  tribunals 
within  the  >pace  of  ten  days  after  the  time  of 
each  arresL  This  is  called  the  senatorial  commis- 
sion (or  personal  liberty.  The  complaints  of 
authors,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  similar  commission.  The 
laws  decreed  by  the  legislative  body  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  senate  on  the  day  of  their  adoption, 
and  are  deposited  among  the  archives.  Every 
decree  issued  by  the  legislative  body  may  be  de- 
nounced in  the  senate  by  any  of  the  members, 
provided  they  are  supposed  to  nave  any  tendency 
to  restore  the  feudal  system,  to  aflect  the  sale  of 
national  domains,  or  if  they  have  been  issued 
contrary  to  the  ibnns  prescnbed  by  the  constitu- 
tions or  the  empire.  After  various  deliberations, 
the  senate  may  declare  their  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  promulgating  the  said  law ;  and  the 
president  lays  the  decision  of  the  senate  before 
the  emperor,  who,  after  hearing  the  council  of 
state,  either  declares  by  a  decree  his  adherence 
to  the  deliberation  of  the  senate,  or  causes  the  law 
to  be  promulgated.  The  operations  of  the  electo- 
ral colleges  can  only  be  annulled,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  unconstitutional,  by  an  express 
aenatus  consul  lum. 

Title  9  relates  to  the  organization  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  whose  chief  duties  are  confined  to  de- 
liberation on  laws  proposed  to  be  enacted. 

Title  10.  The  members  of  the  legislative  body 
may  be  elected  without  interval.  £very  projec^ 
ed  law  presented  to  the  legislative  body  is  return- 
ed to  the  three  sections  of  the  tribunate.  The 
aittings  of  the  legislative  body  are  divided  into 
ordinary  sittings  and  general  committees.  At  the 
Ibrmer,  the  legislative  body  hear  the  orators  of 
the  council  ,  of  state,  and  those  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  tribunate,  and  vote  on  the  project 
deloi. 

Title  11.  The  functions  of  the  members  of  the 
tribunate  continue  for  ten  years.  The  president, 
whose  functions  continue  for  two  years,  is  named 
by  the  empeny.  The  tribunate  is  divided  into 
three  sections :— of  legislation,  of  the  interior,  and 
of  finance.  Each  section  discusses  separately, 
and  in  a  sectional  rssembly,  the  projected  laws 
transmitted  to  it  by  the  legislative  body.  In  no 
case,  can  a  prtnect  de  loi  be  discussed  by  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  tribunate;  but  it  may  form 
itself  into  a  general  assembly  for  the  eiercise  of 
its  other  privileges. 

Title  12  regards  the  electoral  colleges.  One  of 
the  most  important  privileges  of  this  institution 
consists  in  forming  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
legislative  body. 

Title  13  relates  to  the  organization  and  fonc- 
tiona  of  the  high  imperial  court    This  uibunal 


takes  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  by  mem- 
ben*  of  Che  imperial  family,  by  titularies  of^  the 
grand  dignities  of  the  empire  (the  senators  and 
counsellor  of  state),  and  by  all  the  principal,  civil, 
and  military  officers  of  the  state.  Outrages  and 
plots  against  the  internal  and  external  security  of 
the  state,  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  the  pre- 
sumficive  heir  to  the  empire,  are  also  brought  be- 
fore this  court.  The  seat  of  the  high  imperial 
court  is  in  the  senate.  The  arch-chancellor  of 
the  empire  is  president  The  high  imperial  court 
is  composed  of  the  princes,  the  titularies  of  the 
grand  dignities,  and  grand  officers  of  the  empire, 
the  grand  judee,  sixty  senators,  the  six  sectional 
presidents  of  the  council  of  state,  fourteen  coun- 
sellors of  state,  and  twenty  members  of  the  court 
of  cassation.  An  attorney-general,  nominated  by 
the  emperor  for  life,  is  attached  to  this  tribunal. 
No  exception  can  be  made  to  the  decision  of  the 
high  imperial  court  The  proceedings  of  this 
court  originate  only  with  the  government,  and  no 
appeal  can  be  made  against  the  decision  of  tfajs 
tribunal. 

Under  Title  14,  the  judicial  order  is  included. 
The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  entitled 
arrets.  The  presidents  of  the  court  of  cassation, 
the  court  of  appeal,  and  the  court  of  criminal 
jiistice,  are  nominated  for  Ufe  by  the  emperor. 
This  title  also  determines  the  officen  of  these 
courts,  and  their  respective  titular  distinctions. 

Title  15  describes  the  mode  in  which  the  or- 
ganic senatiis  consulta,  the  senatus  consulta,  the 
acts  of  the  senate  and  laws,  are  to  be  sealed, 
signed,  and  promulgated. 

Title  16  contains  the  proposition  relative  to  die 
law  of  hereditary  succession.  The  following  is  the 
form  in  which  it  is  to  be  presented  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  people :— "  The  people  wills  the  im- 
perial dignity  to  be  hereditary  in  the  direct  na- 
tural, legitimate,  or  adopted  descent  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  in  the  direct  natural,  and  legiti- 
mate descent  of  Joseph  and  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
as  retnilnfed  by  the  organic  seiutus  consultum  of 
the  23d  Floreel,  year  12." 

Although  the  power  of  the  first  oodbuI 
was  extended  hy  this  decree  of  the  senate, 
yet  the  au^entation  of  his  authority  was 
rather  indirect  than  immediate,  and  arose, 
in  a  grreat  measure,  from  the  new  institu- 
tions, of  which  the  chief  officers  were 
nominated  by  the  emperor.  As  chief  con- 
sul, he  was  Invested  with  the  whole  effi- 
cient executive  power,  and  with  him  the 
laws  origrinated  which  were  discussed  in 
the  legislative  bod^.  The  means*  of  se- 
curinor  a  more  submissive  obedifnce  to  hit 
will,  were,  however,  increased  by  Ihe  modi- 
fications introduced  into  the  senate,  the 
lejQrislative  body,  and  the  tribunate.  In 
raising  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
a  very  considerable  number  of  persons, 
whose  talents  and  exertions  contributed  to 
give  permanence  and  security  to  the  con- 
sular power,  so  far  consulted  their  own 
interests  as  to  obtain  for  life  the  titles,  of- 
fices, and  emoluments,  which  they  had 
received  under  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  this  circumstance,  instead  of 
diminishing  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
had  a  tendency  to  confirm  it  by  a  consoli- 
dation of  reciprocal  advantage. 
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The  Question,  whether  the  throne  should 
or  should  not  be  hereditary,  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  who,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
an  immense  majority. 

A  short  time  after  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  Bonaparte,  Louis  XVHI.  is- 
sued a  protest  against  his  assumption  of 
the  imperial  title.  The  protest  was  dated 
from  Warsaw,  and  it  was  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Moniteur  that  this  document 
was  first  communicated  to  the  public.  His 
majesty  declares,  that,  in  assuming  the 
title  of  emperor,  and  attempting  to  render 
it  hereditary  in  his  family,  Bonaparte  has 
put  the  seal  to  his  usurpation.  This  new 
act  of  revolution,  where  every  thing  from  its 
origin  has  been  null  and  void,  cannot,  his 
majesty  says,  weaken  his  rights ;  but  being 
accountable  for  his  conduct  to  all  sove- 
reigns, whose  rights  are  not  less  injured  than 
his  own,  and  whose  thrones  are  shaken  by 
the  dangerous  principles  which  the  senate 
of  Paris  has  dared  to  publish : — account- 
able to  France,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
own  honour,  he  should  consider  himself  as 
betraying  the  common  cause,  were  he  to 
preserve  silehce  on  this  occasion.  His 
majesty  then  declares,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  after  having 
renewed  his  protestations  against  all  the 
illegal  acts  which,  from  the  opening  of  the 
states-general  of  France,  have  led  to  the 
alarming  crisis  in  which  France  and  Eu- 
rope are  now  involved,  that  far  from  acknow- 
leaging  the  imperial  title  that  Bonaparte 
has  received  from  a  bod^  which  has  no 
legal  existence,  he  protests  as  well  against 
that  title,  as  all  the  subsequent  acts  to 
which  it  may  give  birth. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Bonaparte  issued  an 
imperial  decree,  directing  that  the  oath 
should  be  taken,  and  the  coronation  cere- 
monies performed  in  the  Champ  de  Mara  f 
and  the  18th  Brumaire  (9th  of  November), 
the  anpiversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
directorial  power  was  subverted,  and  the 
consular  government  established  upon  its 
ruins,  ^ts  the  time  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  order  to  give  solemnity  to  the 
coronation,  the  pope,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age  and  his  infirmities,  was  re- 
quired, at  the  commencement  of  the  winter, 
to  pass  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  of  consecration.  In  the 
early  part  of  November,  his  holiness  left  the 
Vatican,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  was 
escorted  to  Parts  by  a  strong  guard  of 
French  troops,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hussars,  who  were  ordered  to  meet  him  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  French  territory. 

Previously  to  the  pope's  departure  from 
Rome,   he  addressed   an  allocution  to  a 


secret  consistory,  the  object  of  which  wa«, 
to  state  to  the  venerable  brethren  of  whom 
it  was  composed,  that  his  holiness  had 
made  provision  for  the  admioiatnitioo, 
during  his  absence,  of  the  duties  of  the 
papal  office.  This  address  contained  many 
passages  which  may  be  considered  as 
strongly  indicative  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
pope  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  the 
presentiment  which  he  entertained  that  he 
should  never  return  to  Rome.  But  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  sentiments  of 
gratitude  to  Bonaparte  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church,  by  the  con- 
cordat, are  represented  to  be  the  just  and 
momentous  causes  of  the  journey.  *'  We 
have,"  his  holiness  says,  "formed  great 
hopes,  that  having  undertaken  this  journey 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  France, 
when  we  shall  speak  to  him  face  to  face, 
such  things  may  be  effected  by  his  wisdom 
for  the  good  of  the  Catholic  church,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  perfected  the  work  of  our  most 
holy  religion." 

Circumstances  had  arisen  which  made  it 
necessary  to  defer  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  till  the  2d  of  December.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  ihe 
senate  yiroceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Toile- 
ries,  where  they  were  presented  to  Bona- 
parte by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  grand  elec- 
tor. To  use  the  language  of  the  French 
account  of  this  ceremony,  the  president 
Nenfchatean  addressed  himself  in  a  long 
complimentary  speech,  to  which  the  cm-' 
peror  replied  m  the  following  terms : — 

^ I  ascend  the  throne,  to  which  the  unanimoos 
uiflhes  of  the  senAte,  the  people,  and  the  army 
hnve  railed  me,  with  a  heart  penetraUHl  with  ihe 
great  destinies  of  that  people,  whom,  frocn  the 
midst  of  camps.  I  first  saluted  with  the  name  of 
great  From  my  youth,  my  thoughts  have  been 
solely  fixed  upon  them :  and  I  must  here  add,  that 
my  pleasures  and  my  pains  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  happinen  or  misery  of  mv  people.  My 
descendants  shall  long  preserve  this  throne.  In 
the  camps,  they  will  be  the  first  soldiers  of  the 
army,  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  defrncc  of 
their  country.  As  magistrates,  thev  will  never 
forget  that  contempt  of  the  lawa,  and  confusion  of 
the  social  order,  are  the  result  only  of  the  imbe- 
cility and  Indecision  of  princes.  You,  senatore, 
whose  counsels  and  support  have  never  failed  roe 
in  the  most  difficult  circumstanceiC  your  spirit  will 
be  handed  down  to  yowr  successors.  Be  ever  the 
support  and  first  counsellors  of  that  throne,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfiire  of  this  vaat  empire." 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Bo- 
naparte was  performed  on  Sunday,  the  2d 
of  December,  1804.  The  military  deputa- 
tions assembled  at  six  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  by  seven.  The  deputations  from  the 
dififerent  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  func- 
tionaries, invited  by  the  emperor,  met  at 
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the  Palace  of  Justice  at  seyen,  and  walked 
to  the  church,  where  they  arriTed  before 
eight.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  se- 
nate, the  council  of  state,  the  legislatire 
body,  and  the  tribunate.  Each  of  these 
bodies  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  cavalry. 
The  diplomatic  corps  had  a  place  assigned 
them  in  the  church.  The  pope  left  the 
Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock,  attended  by  his 
retinue,  and  at  ten  the  departure  of  the 
emperor  from  the  palace  was  announced 
by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 
The  pope  and  the  emperor,  instead  of 

S)ing  directly  to  the  church  of  Notre 
ame,  repaired  to  the  archiepiscopal  pa^ 
lace,  where  his  holiness  pronounced  the 
usual  prayers,  while  the  emperor  put  on 
the  imperial  robes.  They  afterwards  went 
in  splendid  procession  to  the  church.  The 
coronation  ornaments  of  Charlemagne  were 
borne  before  Bonaparte,  and  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  Marshal  Serrurier,  carrying  the 
rinff  of  the  empress  upon  a  cushion ;  Mar- 
shsil  Moncey,  with  a  basket,  to  receive  the 
mantle  of  the  empress;  Marshal  Murat, 
with  the  empress's  crown;  the  empress, 
with  the  imperial  mantle,  supported  by 
the  princesses ;  Marshal  Kellerman,  carry- 
ing the  crown  of  Charlemagne ;  Marshal 
Perignon,  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne; 
Marshal  Bemadotte,  the  collar  of  the  em- 
peror ;  General  Beauhamois,  his  majesty's 
ring;  Marshal  Berthier,  the  imperial  globe; 
and  the  grand  chamberlain,  the  basket  to 
receive  the  mantle  of  the  emperor.    Bona- 

Earte   then  entered  the  church  of  Notre 
>ame,  with  the  crown  previously  placed 
on  his  head  by  himself. 

The  imperial  throne  and  the  altar  were 
eaai-distant  from  the  centre  of  the  church 
ot  Notre  Dame.  On  the  imperial  throne, 
was  seated  the  emperor  in  his  ornaments ; 
the  empress,  on  his  right  hand,  was  seated 
a  step  lower,  in  an  arm-chair.  The  prin- 
cesses were  on  his  right  hand.  On  the 
\eft  hand  of  the  emperor,  but  two  steps 
lower,  were  seated  the  two  princes,  with 
the  two  dignitaries  of  the  empire  at  their 
left  hand.  The  throne  on  which  the  pope 
was  seated,  was  raised  near  the  altar.  At 
the  moment  their  majesties  entered  the 
porch,  the  pope  descended  from  his  throne, 
and  advancing  to  the  altar,  sang  Feni  Crea^ 
tor.  The  emperor  and  the  empress  then 
said  prayers  upon  their  cushions,  and  were 
immediatelydivested  of  their  imperial  or- 
naments. The  grand  elector  took  off  the 
crown  from  his  majesty's  head ;  the  arch- 
chancellor  took  from  him  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice ;  other  grand  officers  stripped  him  of  the 
imperial  mantle,  while  he  himself  drew 
fiis  sword,  and  delivered  it  to  the  consta- 
!)]e  of  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
impress's  attendants  took  from  her  the  im- 
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perial  mantle  and  ornaments ;  which,  with 
all  the  other  insignia,  were  placed  upon 
the  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conse^ 
crated  by  the  pope. 

Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  inaugu- 
ration. The  grand  almoner  of  France, 
with  the  first  of  the  French  cardinals  and 
archbishops,  conducted  their  imperial  ma- 
jesties from  the  throne  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  there  to  receive  the  sacred  unction. 
His  holiness  bestowed  a  triple  unction 
both  on  the  emperor  and  on  the  empress ; 
~-one  on  the  head,  the  other  two  on  the 
hands.  After  having  received  the  unc- 
tions, they  were  reconducted  to  the  throne, 
when  the  pope  performed  the  mass.  His 
holiness  then  said  prayers  separately  over 
both  crowns,  and  over  the  mantles,  the 
sceptres,  and  the  hand  of  justice.  When 
their  imperial  ornaments  were  consecrated, 
the  emperor  put  them  on  again ;  and  after^ 
wards  placed  the  ero¥m  on  the  head  of  the 
empress.  Alter  this,  the  pope,  preceded 
by  the  master  of  the  ceremomes,  followed 
the  emperor  from  the  altar  to  his  throne ; 
were,  after  pronouncing  a  prayer,  he  kissed 
the  emperor  on  the  cheek,  and  cried  aloud 
to  the  audience,  **  Vinsat  imperator  in  aeter- 
num  /"  and  the  audience  exclaimed  *'  Vttfe 
Vempereur  /  vive  Pemperatn'ce  /"  The  pope 
was  then  reconducted  to  the  altar  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  At  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  the  grand  elector  again  took 
the  crown  off  the  nead  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  grand  almoner 
received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  his  holi- 
ness, and  carried  it  to  their  imperial  map 
jesties.  The  emperor  then,  with  the 
crown  npon  his  head,  and  his  hand  upon 
the  gospel,  pronounced  the  coronation  oath 
in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  The  chief  herald 
at  arms  proclaimed :  **  The  most  glorious 
and  most  august  Emperor  Napoleon,  em- 
peror of  the  French,  is  crowned  and  en-^ 
throned.  Long  live  the  emperor."  The  au- 
dience again  exclaimed,  **  Ptve  Vempereur  / 
vive  Pemperatriee  /"  and  a  discharge  of  can-- 
non  announced  the  coronation  and  enthrouT 
inffof  their  majesties. 

The  oath  was  presented  by  the  presideni 
of  the  senate,  attended  by  the  president  of 
the  legislative  body,  and  of  the  tribunate. 
Tbeir  majesties  left  the  church  with  the 
same  pomp  and  state,  and  returned  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace.  When  they  had 
arrivea,  the  pope  was  reconducted  by  his 
clergy,  and  the  procession  returned  in 
nearly  the  preceding  qcder. 

On  the  following  dfty,  the  heralds  at 
arms  proceeded  through  all  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  ana  distributed  a  great 
quantity  of  medals,  of  different  sizes,  des- 
tined to  commemorate  the  coronation.  On 
one  side  of  the  medals^  the  emperor  was  rer 
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presented,  bearing  the  crown  of  the  Caesars, 
with  this  legend  :—iVfl/Mi/po/i  Empereur  ; 
on  the  reverse,  was  the  inscription,  Le  Senat 
€t  le  Peuple;  with  ah  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  a  figure  clothed  iit  the  attri- 
butes of  magistracy,  and  of  a  warrior 
newly  clothed  with  the  imperial  attributes. 

The  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Bonaparte,  gave  a  new  interest  to  the 
politica.  concerns  of  Europe;  and  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  the  Germanic 
Body  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
united  under  one  head.  In  the  month  of 
August,  the  Emperor  Francis  issued  a  de- 
cree,* by  which  his  title  of  Eniperor  of 
Germany  was  changed  for  that  of  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  decree  of  the  council  of 
state  stated  the  object  of  this  measure  to 
be,  ^'  the  preservation  of  that  degree  of  equa- 
lity which  should  subsist  between  the  great 
powers,  and  the  just  rank  of  the  house  and 
state  of  Austria  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope." The  emperor  further  urged,  that 
in  conferring  upon  his  family  an  heredi- 
tary imperial  title,  he  was  following  the 
example  of  Russia  in  the  last  century,  and 
of  France  in  the  present  day.  This  event 
was  hailed  with  undissembled  joy  by 
France  and  Prussia ;  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  it  excited 
no  animadversion,  except  from  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  considered  this  change  so 
inseparably  connected  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  German  empire,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  laid  before  the  diet  merely  as  a 
notification,  but  as  a  subject  for  delibera- 
tion, in  the  discussion  of  which  all  the 
members  of  the  di^t  might  express  their 
opinions  as  authorized  by  the  constitution. 
No  tribute  could  have  been  more  flattering 
to  Bonaparte  than  this  concession,  which 
made  the  sovereign,  hitherto  considered 
as  the  first  in  Europe,  in  point  of  dignity, 
not  only  more  recent  in  the  creation  of 
title  than  himself,  but  even  recorded  the 
example  of  the  French  emperor  as  one  of 
the  motives  of  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria. 

The  perturbed  situation  of  Europe,  dur- 
ing ^e  year  1804,  led  to  the  expectation 
that  the  renewal  of  the  war  on  the  conti- 
nent was  at  no  great  distance.  On  the  5th 
of  May,  the  emperor  of  Russia  presented 
an  energetic  note  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
on  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d*Enghein  ;  in 
which,  he  declared,  "  that  he  learned  with 
equal  astonishment  and  concern  the  event 


more  lively,  as  he  could  by  no  means  re- 
concile the  violation  of  the  territory  of  the 
German  empire,  to  those    principles  of 
justice  and  propriety  which  are  held  ss- 
cred  among  nations,  and  are  the  bulwait 
of  their  reciprocal  relations.'*    To  this  re- 
monstrance, the  French  minister,  in  a  styW 
of  lofty  indifference,  replied,   ^'that  tbe 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who,  undoubtedly,  were  the  two 
powers  most  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the 
German  empire,  had  considered  the  French 
government  sufficiently  authorized  to  ar- 
rest, at  two  leagues  distance   from  her 
frontiers,  French   rebels,  who  conspired 
against  their  own  country,  and  who,  by 
the  nature  of  their  plots,  as  well  as  by  the 
terrible  evidence  which  corroborated  them, 
had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations.'*    "  The  Ger- 
man princes  beinff  thus  satisfied,  the  first 
consm  felt  himself  in  no  way  responsible 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  a  point  which 
did  not  concern  his  interest ;  and  if  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  majesty  to  form  a  new 
coalition  in  Europe,  and  to  recommence 
the  war,  what  need  was  there  of  empty 
pretences,  and  why  did  he  not  act  openly  1" 
Two  months    elapsed,  before  a  reply 
was  made  to  this  paper,  but  on  the  21st 
of  July,  M.  D'Oubril,  the  Russian  charge 
d'affaires,  complained  that  it  was  in  2i 
respects  evasive,  and  by  no  means  as 
answer  to  the  note  he  had  delivered.     In 
this  reply,  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of 
the  Russian  and  French  governments  were 
exhibited  in  contrast.    Russia,  it  w^  as- 
serted, had  on  every  occasion  endeaToared 
to  maintain  peace,  and  to  mediate  between 
France  and  those  nations  with  which  she  had 
disputes.    The  French  government,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  itself  competent  to  oc- 
cupy neutral  countries,  and    to  deprive 
them  of  their  commerce.     His  majesrf 
was  thereby  alarmed,  not  indeed  on  his 
own  account,  but  he  was  alarmed  for  the 
security  of  the  other  states  of  Europe. 
After  an  enumeration  of  the  a^mssiona 
practised    by  France  towards  Denmark, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and   the 
Italian  states,  the  charge  d'affaires  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  he  was  ordered  to 
declare,   that  he  could  not  prolong  his 
stay  at  Paris,  unless  the  French  govern- 
ment should  order  its  troops  to  evaccata 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  en^ge  to 
establish,  without  delay,  some  principle 


that  had  taken  place  at  Ettenheim,  the  of  concert  with  his  imperial  majesty,  for 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  attended,  j  regulating  the  basis  apon  which  the  affairs 
and  its  melancholy  result.  The  concern  i  of  Italy  should  be  formally  adjusted.  Id 
of  the  emperor  on  this  occasion  was  the !  addition  to  which,  it  was  required,  that 

France,  in  conformity  with  the  6th  article 

♦  Dertree  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Vienna.  I  of  the  convention  entered  into  with  Ru*- 
dated  August  llih,  ]804.  I  sia,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1801,  should 
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indemnify  the  kin^  of  Sardinia  for  the 
losses  he  has  sustained  ;  and  in  virtue  of 
the  obligation  of  a  mutual  guarantee  and 
mediation,  should  promise  immediately  to 
evacuate  and  withdraw  its  troops  from  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements to  respect  in  the  strictest  man- 
ner the  neutrality  of  the  Germanic  body. 

M.  Talleyrand  answered  this  note  by 
referring  to  an  article  in  the  treaty,  cited 
by  M .  d'Oubril,  by  which  the  two  con- 
tracting governments  engaged  not  to  suffer 
their  respective  subjects  to  maintain  any 
correspondence,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
enemies  of  the  two  states.  The  promotion 
of  French  emigrants  to  places  of  honour 
and  trust  in  Russia,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Markoff, 
while  at  Paris,  were  cited  as  breaches  of 
this  article.  France  also  demanded  the 
execution  of  the  9th  article  of  this  treaty, 
by  which  Russia  engaged  to  miarantee  the 
independence  of  the  Seven  Islands ;  and 
of  the  2d  article,  the  evident  application 
of  which  it  was  said  should  have  been, 
that  instead  of  manifesting  such  a  partiality 
for  England,  and  of  becoming,  perhaps, 
the  first  auxiliary  of  its  ambition,  Russia 
should  have  united  with  France,  in  order 
to  consolidate  a  general  peace,  to  establish 
a  just  balance  m  the  four  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  promote  the  liber^  of  the  seas. 

M.  d*Oubnl,  in  reply  to  this  note,  re- 
capitulated all  his  complaints,  animadvert- 
ed on  the  evasive  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  answered,  and  on  the  28th  oi 
August  demanded  hid  passports. 

During  this  correspondence,  the  King 
of  Sweden  appeared  to  be  animated  with 
a  courageous  resolution  to  support  the 
principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  As  Duke  of  Pomerania,  he 
charged  his  envoy  to  enter  his  vote  in  the 
protocol  of  the  diet,  under  the  date  of  the 
27th  of  July,  by  which  he  declared,  that 
he  could  not  learn  without  the  ^eatest 
anxiety  and  alarm,  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Electorate  of  Baden,  in 
t)ie  month  of  March  Ia8t--event8  by  which 


the  territorial  rights  of  the  German  empire 
were  flagrantly  violated,  and  its  future 
security  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 
This  note  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
French  government,  and  called  down  upon 
Gustavus  a  severe  attack  in  the  official 
paper,  the  Moniteur.  In  this  paragraph,  the 
young  and  gallant  sovereign  was  charged 
with  folly  and  inconsistency,  and  assured, 
that  his^  insignificance  alone  secured  him , 
from  the  resentment  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  was  too  wise  to  confound  a 
loyal  and  brave  nation,  justly  called  the 
"  Prance  of  the  north,"  with  the  conduct 
of  a  younff  man  led  astray  by  false  notions, 
and  unenlightened  by  reflection.  Fired 
with  indignation  at  this  attack,  the  King 
of  Sweden  issued  a  decree  on  the  7th  of 
September,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
French  publications  into  his  dominions, 
and  on  the  same  day  transmitted  a  note  to 
M.  Gaillard,  the  French  charge  d'affaires 
at  Stockholm,  stating  his  resentment  at 
what  he  termed  the  improper,  the  inso- 
lent, and  the  ridiculous  observations  which 
Monsieur  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  allowed 
to  be  inserted  in  his  Moniteur.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  heated  discussion,  he  de- 
clared that  all  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
every  kind,  both  private  and  public,  should 
immediately  cease'  between  the  French 
legration  at  Stockholm  and  his  government, 
but  he  nevertheless  allowed  the  subsisting 
relations  of  commerce  to  remain  uninter- 
rupted. 

if  from  the  powers  which  retained  their 
independence,  the  attention  is  directed  to 
those  which,  under  the  appearance  of  al- 
liance, were  forced  into  war,  or  under  the 
semblance  of  neutrality  compelled  by 
France  to  contribute  to  its  charges,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Naples,  will  be  found  to 
rank  amonffst  that  number,  while  Holland, 
which  had  been  for  so  many  years  the 
victim  and  sport  of  those  who  called 'them- 
selves her  deliverers,  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing to  that  state  in  which  the  very  name 
of  independence  is  lost  in  the  blandish- 
ments of  fraternity  and  the  torpor  of  in- 
corporation. 
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Damley  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill-— Mr.  Whitbread's  menumible  Motion  on  the 
Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissionen  of  Naval  Inquiiy — Carried  by  the  Casting  Vote  of  the  Speakei 
— ^The  Omce  of  Pint  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  resigned  by  Lord  Melville — Erasore  of  his  Lordships 
Name  from  the  List  of  Privy  Counsellors— His  Lordship's  Defenee  in  the  House  of  Comn)cn»> 
Resolution  of  the  House  to  institute  a  Criminal  Prosecution  against  his  Lordship— Subsequent  Reso- 
lution to  proceed  by  Impeachment— Proceedings  on  the  Loan  of  40,0002.  made  to  Boyd  and  BenfieU 
'*'  *^'        '     I  in  the  Cabinet— Partial  Change  of  Ministry— Mr.  Piu*s  declining  Health. 

was  compelled  to  bumble  the  natural  lofti- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  to  gather  the 
•cattered  and  secondary  breaches  of  former 
administrations,  to  fill  up  offices  that  had 
been  rejected  by  more  competent  hands. 
The  fasces,  though  bound  together  «ith 
his  extraordinary  faculties^  were  found  to 
be  weak  and  inefficient;  and  the  same 
minister,  who,  when  he  had  scarcely  at- 
tained to  manhood,  had  numbered  among 
the  ranks  of  his  supporters  many  of  the 
most  exalted  characters  in  the  kingdom, 
found  himself,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life,  obliged  to  preside  in  a  cabinet, 
where  nothing  presented  itself  but  the 
wreck  of  his  former  greatness.  In  this 
situation,  the  minister  deemed  it  prudent 
to  avail  himself  of  an  influence  which 
seemed  to  be  iSoating  about  with  erratic 
uncertainty,  amidst  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  political  world ;  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  both  his  friends  and  his 
enemies,  Mr.  Pitt  renewed  his  connexioD 
with  that  minister  whom  he  had  so  lately 
joined  in  expelling  from  office  on  the 
ground  of  incapacity.  In  virtue  of  this  ar- 
rangement, Mr.  Addington  became  a  mem- 
ber of  an  administration,  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  new,  and  having  been 
previously  called  up  to  ihe  house  of  peers, 
oy  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth,  was, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1805,  appointed  to 
succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  lord 
president  of  the  council. 

The  day  after  this  appointment,  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  was  opened  by  his  ma- 
jesty/ in  person. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  announced 
that  the  preparations  for  invasion  were  still 
carried  on  by  France,  with  unremitting: 
activity ;  that  Spain,  under  the  control  of 
the  French  government,  had  issued  a  de- 
claration of  war  a^nst  this  country ;  and 
that  a  communication,  containing  a  profes- 
sion of  a  pacific  disposition,  had  recently 
been  received  from  France,  to  which  his 
majesty^  had  replied  by  expressing  his  ear- 
nest desire  for  the  restoration  of  Uie  bless- 
ings of  peace,  not  deeming  it  proper  to 


Enoulnd  had  now  perfected  her  defen- 
sive force;  and,  confident  iu  the  loyalty 
and  public  spirit  of  her  population,  held  in 
derision  the  preparations  for  invasion  which 
still  continued  to  prevail  on  the  coasts  of 
the  enemy.  Her  finances  were  upon  the 
whole  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
people  endured  the  additional  imposts, 
renaered  necessary  for  her  security,  if  not 
with  cheerfulness,  at  least  without  repin- 
ing. Her  navy  was  formidable,  and  tri- 
umphantly prescribed  a  barrier  to  French 
aggression,  by  blockading  all  the  ports 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  enemjr.  The 
nation  had,  however,  been  disappointed  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry.  They 
had  looked  with  confidence  to  a  union  of 
all  the  political  weight,  talents*  and  cha- 
racter or  the  country,  cordially  coalescing 
and  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  state; 
instead  or  which,  they  found  a  ministry 
formed  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
and  remarkable  only  for  mediocrity  in  all 
those  qualifications  requisite  for  securing 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  establish- 
ing the  independence  of  Europe.  That 
Mr.  Pitt  should  have  submitted  to  assume 
the  direction  of  afifairs,  without  the  sup- 
port of  those,  whom  he  had  himself  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
powerful  administration,  surprised  and  af- 
flicted his  best  friends  and  adherents. 
Lord  Grenville,  himself  a  host,  had  de- 
clined to  take  .a  seat  in  the  cabinet;  and 
Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  and  the 
friends  of  these  senators  had  concurred  in 
this  determtnation.  These  personages  had 
indeed  not  only  repulsed  the  advances  of 
the  minister,  but  they  had  cemented  a 
close  alliance  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  ranked 
with  those  firentlemen  who  looked  up  to  his 
councils.  The  minister's  capacity  and  pre- 
eminent talents  were  the  same ;  but  the 
ndiance  of  glory  arising  from  the  persua- 
sion of  his  decisive  importance  in  the 
country,  and  from  the  deference  that  had 
hitherto  been  paid  to  his  opinions  and  voli- 
tion, had  become  obscure.  Shorn  of  his 
deams,  but  entire  in  his  own  strength,  he  I 
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enter  into  a  more  particular  explanation, 
without  previously  consulting  those  conti- 
nental powers  with  whom  he  was  engaged 
in  conndential  intercourse.  His  majesty 
in  conclusion  re^tted  the  necessity  of 
imposing  any  additional  burthens  upon  his 
people  ;  but,  since  their  future  safety  and 
happiness  depended  on  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions, he  felt  a  perfect  conyiction  that 
parliament  would  enable  him  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  energy,  in  order  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  safe  and  honourable  terminal 
tion. 

The  usual  address  to  his  majesty,  which 
was  on  this  occasion  mored  in  the  house 
of  peers  by  Lord  Elliot,  and  in  the  com- 
mons by  the  Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Dil- 
lon, passed  unanimously  in  both  houses, 
and  was  on  the  17th  of  January  presented 
to  the  king. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  including^  ma- 
rines, were  voted  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  service  of  the  navy  for  the 
year  1805,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  payment  of  the  men. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  two  millions 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
pounds  was  gjanted  for  victualling,  and 
four  millions  six  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  wear  and  tear  of  ship- 
ping, &c.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Johnstone,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  stated 
that  the  number  of  men  at  that  time  actu- 
ally employed  in  the  navy  amounted  to 
one  hunared  and  eight  thousand.  On  the 
4ih  of  February  the  secretary  at  war 
moved  the  army  estimates  of  the  year, 
which  amounted  to  12,395,400/.  Ja.  6d. 
for  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
and  forty-six  men,  under  the  different 
heads  of  service.  • 

The  next  question  of  importance  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  was 
a  motion  made  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  prin- 
cipal secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  conti- 
nue the  act  of  the  last  session  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  that 
country.  The  grounds  assigned  for  the  re- 
newal of  this  measure,  were,  the  notoriety 
of  disaffection  still  prevailing  in  Ireland, 
the  preparations  of  the  enemy  for  the  in- 
vasion of  that  country,  the  number  of 
Irishmen  associated  with  the  forces  des- 
tined for  that  purpose,  and  the  existence 
of  a  committee  of  united  Irishmen  then 
sitting  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  with 
the  disaffected  in  the  sister  kingdom.  It 
was,  the  honourable  secretary  said,  the 
more  necessary  to  arm  the  government 
with  this  authority,  as  the  present  act 
vk  ould  expire  in  about  six  weeks,  at  which 


time  a  number  of  persons  now  imprisoned 
on  charges  of  high-treason  must  otherwise 
be  liberated,  and  left  uncontrolled  to  pur- 
sue their  own  machinations. 

Sir  John  Newport  thought  the  slight 
grounds  now  stated  insufficient  for  sus- 
pending the  most  valuable  part  of  ^e  con- 
stitution throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  involving  the  people  of  that 
country  in  a  general  proscription.  If  a 
comimttee  of  united  Irishmen  sitting  in 
Paris  were  a  sufficient  argument  for  the 
suspension,  the  suspension  act  must  be- 
come perpetual  during  the  war;  for  the 
enemy  would  take  care  to  avail  himself  of 
that  handle  for  a  measure,  which  he  knew 
must  exasperate  and  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people,  among  whom  it  was  his  object, 
as  it  was  his  interest,  to  stir  up  and  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  llie  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  imperial  parliament  were  as  tender  of 
their  privile^s,  as  they  were  of  ^ose  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  even  more  so, 
as  powers  increased  at  a  distance  were  al- 
ways the  most  liable  to  abuse.  The  treat- 
ment received  by  the  Irish  could  not  easily 
be  brooked  by  a  loyal  and  strong-minded 
race  of  people,  and  he  should  therefore 
move  as  an  amendment  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  proposition,  **That  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  members  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  to  examine  such  documents  aa 
may  be  laid  before  them,  and  to  report  to 
the  house  their  opinion  whether  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  be  a  measure  necessary  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time." 
After  a  very  animated  debate,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  session  advanced  through  its 
several  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliap 
ment,  and  ultimately  passed  into  a  law. 

Few  subjects  ever  excited  so  much  in- 
terest as  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  war ; 
and  probably  none  was  ever  aebated  with 
more  ardour,  research,  and  elaboration,  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  than  this  ques- 
tion. On  the  11th  of  February,  the  lords, 
as  well  as  the  commons,  entered  into  the 
discussion  of  this  momentous  question. 
The  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  by  the  chancel- 
.lor  of  the  exchequer,  in  a  speech  remarka- 
ble for  perspicuous  arrangement,  elaborate 
detail,  and  that  measured  eloauence  for 
which  he  was  so  celebrated.  **  I  feel  great 
satisfaction,*'  said  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occa- 
sion, ''  that  the  day  is  at  length  arrived, 
when  we  can  enter  into  that  fun  and  ample 
discussion  of  the  papers  before  the  house, 
which  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  re- 
quires ;  and  in  the  course  of  what  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  submit  to  this  assem- 
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biy,  I  hope  tnat  I  shall  be  able,  not  only 
to  establish  that  which  I  believe  few  can 
now  be  disposed  to  question,  the  ultimate 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  war;  but 
also,  the  exemplary  moderation,  liberality, 
and  forbearance  of  the  ministers  of  this 
country,  in  every  period  of  our  relation 
with  Spain  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  France. 

<*  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  necessary 
/  to  take  into  consideration  the  relative  situ- 
ation in  which  Spain  stood  with  this  coun- 
try at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  antecedent  engagements 
with  France.  I  need  hardly  say  more  to 
characterize  that  situation,  than  barely  to 
mention  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and 
the  stipulations  it  contained.  Spain  was 
bound  to  France  by  a  treaty,  on  the*  face 
of  it  both  offensive  and  defensive ;  and,  in 
fact,  a  treaty  which  was  by  the  contract^ 
ing  parties  so  entitled.  Besides  guaran- 
teeing neutrality,  territoi:ies,  &;c.  the  two 
countries  agreed  to  assist  each  other  with 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty-four 
thousand  men ;  and  this  assistance,  too,  as 
appears  from  the  .eighth  article,  is  to  be 
given  upon  the  demand  of  the  reouiring 
party,  precluding  the  party  required  from 
making  any  investigation  or  inquiry  as  to 
the  justice*  of  the  war,  or  the  policy  of  tlie 
object  for  which  the  succours  were  to  be 
mnted.  Nay,  by  the  11th  articles  of 
this  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  are  to 
assist'  each  other  with  their  whole  forces, 
in  case  the  stipulated  succours  should  be 
insufiicient.  This  treaty  is  most  important 
to  be  kept  in  view,  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  proceedings  which  it  was  thought 
incumbent  on  the  British  government  to 
adopt.  Such  a  treaty,  unless  distinctly 
disclaimed,  I  contend,  must  ipso  facto 
have  rendered  Spain  a  principal  in  the  war. 
Indeed,  who,  that  recollects  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  treaty  was  concluded 
in  1796,  when  Spain  was  compelled  to 
subscribe  and  ratify  that  record  of  her  vas- 
salage to  France,  can  doubt  the  spirit  of 
the  contract,  or  of  its  hostility  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation. 

<^  Such  was  the  situation  in  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  found  themselves, 
when  Uie  aggressions  and  injustice  of  the 
ruler  of  France  forced  them  into  the  pre- 
sent rupture.  In  whatever  liffht  the  trea-' 
ty  should  be  viewed,  it  could  be  consider- 
fd  on  the  part  of  Spain  only  as  a  reluc- 
tant tribute  to  the  overbearing  dictates  of 
its  ambitious  and  tyrannic  cQly.  On  this 
ground,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  tender- 
ness, moderation,  and  forbearance,  shown 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  degraded 
situation  to  which  necessity,  not  clioice, 
had  reduced  Spain,  will  meet  with  the  de- 
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cided  approbation  of  this  house.  I  statf 
this  particularly,  because  it  waa,  in  the 
first  instance,  deemed  expedient  to  gain 
time,  and  the  Spanish  court  seemed  as  de- 
sirous to  get  rid  of  their  engagements,  as 
we  were  to  detach  them  from  their  ally. 
But  forbearance  had  its  bounds,  and  to  act 
longer  upon  such  a  system,  when  the 
French  ruler  seemed  resolved  to  comp] 
Spain  to  take  an  active  part  with  him  in 
the  war,  would  not  have  been  to  give  way 
to  the  influence  of  generous  sentiments,  or 
honourable  feelings,  but  to  enable  Spain, 
under  the  dictation  of  France,  to  accumu- 
late resources,  and  armies,  and  fleets,  and 
arsenals,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  our  inve- 
terate enemy.  France  miffht  at  once  de- 
mand the  contingent  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  and  twenty-four  thousand  men ;  she 
could  moreover  demand  that  Spain  should 
put  into  activity  the  whole  force  that  she 
could  command :  and  for  what  purpose  1 
The  purpose  of  aiding  France  in  the  war 
against  this  country ;  for  a  purpose  an- 
nounced at  ,the  very  outset  of  the  war, 
continued  through  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  never  once  suspended,  but  in 
practice,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
power  and  independence  of  this  country  ; 
ibr  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  this  noble 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  French 
ambition  on  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  mankind." 

Having  stated  these  general  principles 
as  applicable  to  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  Spain,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer proceeded  to  consider  how  they  had 
been  followed  up.  From  the  docojnenu 
on  the  table,  it  would  appear  that  our  poli- 
cy was,  if  possible,  to  separate  Spain  from 
her  degrading  connexion.  His  majesty *s 
government  at  the  same  time  wisely  gave 
no  opinion  on  the  question  of  limited  suc- 
cours in  kind  to  be  furnished  by  Spain  to 
Prance;  but  they  apprized  the  Spanish 
government,  that  our  forces  would  resifst 
any  attempt  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  enemy.  When,  on  the 
demand  of  the  succours  alluded  to,  the 
Spanish  government  had  agreed  to  com- 
mute the  contingent  in  kina  for  pecnniary 
aid,  Mr.  Frere  exerted  himself  in  vain  to 
obtain  from  them  the  precise  amount  of 
the  contribution,  but  he  learned  that  the 
sum  was  not  less  than  three  millions  stei^ 
ling;  and  surely  a  war  subsidy  to  such  an 
amount  rendered  Spain  a  principal  in  the 
war.  In  consequence  of  this  commutation^ 
the  Spanish  government  was  informed  that 
it  could  only  meet  with  a  temporary  con- 
nivance on  our  part,  and  that  the  forbear- 
ance of  actual  war  could  be  continue*i  only 
on  the  expectation  that  the  subsidy,  whic6 
amounted!^  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  annua) 
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reyenue  of  that  country,  was  to  be  for  a 
limited  time.  Desirous  to  afford  every 
facility  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  minis- 
ters recalled  Mr.  Frere  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  some  unpleasant  circum- 
stances had  occurred  between  that  gentle- 
man and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  another 
ambassador  was  to  be  appointed  in  his 
stead.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  de- 
spatches were  received  from  Admiral  Coch- 
rane, stating  the  most  important  facts,  that 
an  armament  was  preparing  in  the  port  of 
Ferrol,  collateral  with  the  equipment  of 
the  Dutch  squadron  and  the  French  men- 
of-war;  that  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
conveyed  through  Spain  to  reinforce  the 
crews  of  the  French  ships ;  and  that  the 
packets  were  armed  as  in  time  of  war. 
The  Chevalier  d'Anda^ua,  indeed,  had 
endeavoured  to  account  ^r  the  armament 
in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  by  asserting  that  it 
'wa^to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Biscay ; 
but  the  governor  of  Galicia,  in  reply  to 
Admiral  Cochrane's  demand  of  an  eicpla- 
nation  on  this  point,  stated  that  the  arma- 
ment was  for  a  secret  expedition;  and 
made  not  the  least  mention  of  insurgents 
in  Biscay,  while  all  the  answer  that  Mr. 
Frere  could  obtain  from  M  Cevallos  was, 
that  the  armament  was  not  intended  to 
hurt  Great  Britain.  The  simple  question 
in  respect  to  our  moderation  towards  Spain, 
was,  not  whether  we  had  done  enough,  but 
whether  we  had  not  done  too  much.  If 
we  had  at  once  declared  war,  it  would 
have  been  consistent  with  substantial  jus- 
tice. As  it  was,  our  reservation  amounted 
to  a  conditional  declaration  of  war,  by 
which  we  were  enabled  and  justified,  if 
circumstances  should  require  it,  to  act 
without  delay.  Circumstances  did  require 
our  immediate  action ;  because,  when  the 
hostility  of  Spain  became  manifest,  if  we 
could  prevent  her  treasure  ships  from  ar- 
riving in  her  ports,  we  should  prevent  a 
junction  of  the  forces  of  the  three  powers 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  suc- 
couring of  an  inveterate  enemy,  the  reple- 
nishing his  coffers,  and  the  recruiting  of 
his  armies ;  for  assuredly  those  treasures 
were  not  destined  for  the  coffers  of  Spain, 
but  for  the  exchequer  of  France. 

*'  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  conclusion, 
**  that  I  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  even 
in  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations, 
we  had  a  just  cause  of  war,  which  was 
never  abandoned ;  that  during  the  second 
period,  our  forbearance,  while  Spain 
became  bound  for,  and  actually  paid  a 
war  subsidy  of  three  millions  sterling  to 
France,  was  conditional;  and  that  the 
condition  being  violated,  we  again  were 

Sossessed  of  the  right  of  war  provisionally 
eclared  :  and  all  our  demands  of  satisfao- 


tion  and  security  being  rejected,  we  were  in 
consequence  in  a  state  of  war.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  entertain  a  full  con- 
fidence that  the  vote  of  this  house  will  re- 
cognise the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  sanc- 
tion the  conduct  of  the  government,  and 
that  we  shall  lay  at  the  ^ot  of  the  throm 
the  professions  of  a  dutiful  and  loyal  peo' 
pie,  determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  iu 
the  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  in  the 
defence  of  their  country."  The  honoura- 
ble gentleman  concluded  by  proposing  an 
address  to  his  majesty  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Grey^  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
lensrth,  combated  most  of  the  positions 
laid  down  by  the  minister.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  the  hostile  character  of  the  treaty 
of  St.  Ildefonso,  but  deprecated  the  abuse 
of  the  principle  of  war  which  that  treaty 
jrielded.  He  contended  that  we  abandoned 
our  claim  to  the  right  of  making  war,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  recognition  of  a 
neutrality ;  that  Spain  had  in  no  instance 
directly  violated  the  neutrality  ;  that  it  all 
along  manifested  pacific  dispositions ;  that 
there  were  no  armaments  carrying  on 
against  Great  Britain  in  the  ports  of  that 
power ;  and  that  the  seizure  of  the  Spa- 
nish frigates  was  not  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, but  of  violence,  injustice,  and  bad 
faith.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing elaborate  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, which  embraces,  substantially,  the 
whole  scope  of  argument  used  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  :— 

**  To  return  hit  nuyeity  the  thshka  of  thia  house 
for  the  oommunicBtion  made  to  us  relative  to  the 
rapture  with  Spain.  To  ezpreie  our  entire  ood- 
viction  that  the  eziatence  of  a  defensive  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain  would  have  entitled 
hi»  majesty  to  have  considered  Spain  as  a  princi- 
pal in  the  present  war,  unless  the  obligations  of 
that  treaty  were  renounced,  or  their  execution  dis* 
claimed ;  and  to  aasore  his  majestjr  that  we  shall 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  support  him  in  giving  e(^ 
feet,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  his  dominions  may 
require,  to  this  just  and  undisputed  principle. 
That  we  observe,  however,  that  his  majesty  has 
been  advised  to  waive  the  exercise  of  this  right  in 
order  to  negotiate  with  Spain,  ibr  the  maintenance 
of  her  neutrality,  and  that,  without  taking  upon 
x>urselves  to  deade  in  the  present  moment  upon  a 
question  of  policv,  dependmg  so  much  upon  cir< 
cumstanc^  of  wnich  we  are  still  uninformed,  we 
acknowledge  with  ^titude  this  proof  q€  his  ma- 
jesty's paternal  desire  to  have  prevented  the  far- 
ther extension  of  the  calamities  of  war^ — But  that 
we  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  to  his  migesty, 
that  the  execution  of  these  nis  benevolent  wishes, 
indisfwnsably  required  from  his  ministers  the 
adoption  of  some  just,  intelligible,  and  uniform 
principle  of  negotiation,  declared  in  the  outset 
with  frankness,  and  steadily  puraued  to  its  con- 
clusion, followed  by  an  unremitting  attention  to 
every  new  circumstance  arising  in  the  progress  of 
the  discussion,  and  accompanied  by  the  most 
scrupulous  care  that  all  engagements  resulting 
from  it  should,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  bo 
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defined  with  precbiont  and  performed  with  good 
faith,  moderation,  and  integrity :  That  we  have, 
on  the  contrary,  seen,  with  regret,  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  this  transaction,  the  clashing  effects 
of  undecided,  equivocal,  and  contradictoir  policy : 
That  the  wishes  for  peace,  professed  in  the  outset 
by  his  majesty's  ministers,  have  uniformly  been 
counteracted  oy  their  studious  endeavours  to  keep 
olive  both  the  cause  and  the  menace  of  the  war ; 
a  purpose  equally  inconsistent  with  justice  and 
with  wisdom,  destructive  of  all  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  power  with  whom  they  treated,  and 
mcompatible  with  the  object  for  which  they  were 
negotiating: 

**  That,  during  the  whole  courM  of  these  dis- 
cuMons,  while  they  were  continually  soliciting 
from  Spain  unreserved  communications,  on  points 
of  mutual  interest,  their  own  decision  prevented 
them,  in  return,  from  returning  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  terms  on  which  Great  Bntain  would 
consent  to  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  that 
power:  That  their  ground  of  neg|otiadon  was 
frequently  shifted^  their  demands  vaned,  and  their 
concessions  undefined;  and  that  although  some 
npeement  appears,  at  least,  to  have  been  con- 
cutded,  neither  its  date  nor  conditions  were  ascer- 
tained with  precision ;  vet  both  are  repeatedly 
referred  to,  by  the  Britisn,  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
minister,  and  the  breach  of  these  very  conditions 
is  alleged  as  the  motive  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  her  actual  commencement  of  hostilities : 
That  the  omissions  and  defects  which  distinguish 
these  transactions,  as  well  as  the  fatal  conse- 
quences to  which  they  have  led,  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  erroneous  principle  on  which  they 
were  grounded,  and  to  the  criminal  and  almost 
incredible  negligence  with  which  they  have  been 
conducted  : 

**  That  it  is  particularly  our  duty  to  represent  to 
his  majesty,  tnat,  in  a  negotiation  for  peace  or 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  carried  on 
principally  at  Madrid,  no  instructions  were  sent 
to  his  majesty's  minister  at  that  court,  from  the 
2d  of  June  to  the  24ih  of  November,  in  the  year 
1803 ;  from  thence  to  the  81  st  of  January,  in  the 
year  following ;  and  again  from  that  date  to  the 
29th  of  September :  'niat  in  the  first  of  these  in- 
tervals,  being  little  less  than  six  montlis,  the  nego- 
tiation for  a  treaty  of  neutrality  between  France 
and  Spain  was  begun,  continued,  and  concluded  ; 
vet  not  the  smallest  intimation  was  given,  in  that 
long  time,  to  Mr.  Frere,  of  the  light  in  which  that 
negotiation  was  considered  here ;  of  the  language 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  hold ;  or  of  the  measures 
it  might  be  necessar]^  for  him  to  take ;  although 
frequent  commotiif«tions  were  made  to  him  on 
the  subject  by  the  Spanish  government,  who  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  disposed  to  pay^^reat  attention, 
in  this  instance,  to  any  representation  from  Great 
Britain :  That  during  the  last  of  the  above  men- 
tfoned  periods,  the  same  minister,  though  left 
acain^for  many  months  without  any  instructions 
wliatever,  negotiated  and  conduded  some  agree- 
ment with  the  court  of  Spain  on  this  important 
anbject,  of  which  agreement  no  opinion  was  ever 
expressed  to  him  from  hence,  either  before  or  af^er 
in  conclusion ;  nor  does  it  even  now  appear,  from 
any  oflicial  document,  whether  the  same  was 
meant  to  be  allowed  or  disallowed,  ratified  or  re- 
jected, by  the  British  government : 

*'  That  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  express 
to  his  majesty,  that,  in  the  farther  progress  of  these 
tnnsactions,  the  indecision  and  neglect  of  his 
government  wera  succeeded  by  resolotions  and 
acts  of  violence  equally  injurious  to  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  kingdom:  That  we  should 
have  applauded  any  endeavour,  by  firm  and  tem- 


perate reprecentatiuD,  to  extricate  our  ralains 
with  Spain  from  the  confusion  in  which  the?  ate 
involved,  and  to  brins  them  to  a  distinct  issue  of 
acknowledged  neutrality,  or  decided  war,  bottikaf 
we  find  no  trace  of  any  such  attempt :  and  tiMt, 
in  the  middle  of  September,  on  the  firat  imbtam- 
tion  of  supposed  movements  in  the  Spaniah  pons, 
acts  of  hostility  were  decided  on  ay  his  roajea- 
ty's  government,  previous  to  all  complaiiit,  and 
executed,  without  notice,  during  a  period  of  ajmi- 
cable  negotiation :  That  the  dispositions  of  Spain 
appear,  from  the  information  of  hia  n^csCy's  mi. 
luster  at  Madrid,  to  have  continued  up  to  that 
moment  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  having,  uii> 
der  such  circumstances,  anticipated  all  exptana- 
tion,  by  a  concealed  order  for  an  attack  upon  Spa- 
nish ships,  property,  and  subjecta,  cannot  be  joati- 
fiable  on  any  ground  of  public  law,  much  leas  re>. 
oonciled  to  those  principles  of  moderation  azid 
liberality  which  belong  to  the  British  character* 
and  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  Euiupe,  it 
is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  this  country  to  wMJwt^i** 
inviolate : 

**  That  in  reviewing  the  discusaians  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  present  war,  we  oponoC 
but  represent  to  his  majesty  the  essential  diftr- 
ence  between  the  conduct  of  the  penoo  left  m 
charge  of  his  majesty's  aAin  at  Madrid,  and  tb» 
tenor  of  the  instructions  under  which  he  appeauB 
to  have  acted :  That  the  explanationB  given  to 
that  gentleman,  by  the  Spanish  government^ 
though  not,  in  all  respects,  adequate  to  the  jiia« 
expectations  of  this  country,  were  yet  such  aa 
ouaht  manifestly  (according  to  these  instrartiona) 
to  have  detemuned  him  to  await  at  Madrid  the 
arrival  of  an  accredited  minister,  authorised  by 
his  migesty  to  arrange  with  that  court  all  points 
of  difference;  and  that  we  have  therefore  eeen, 
with  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  the  final  de- 
cision of  his  m^esty's  ministers,  ix)t  only  to  adopt 
the  inconsiderate  resolution  taken  by  the  kinr** 
representative,  in  withdrawing  himself  fitm  mmf- 
dnd,  but  also  to  treat  with  utter  disregard  the 
subsequent  o^r  from  the  Spanish  minister  at  thia 
court,  to  pursue  the  same  atscofsion  here;  an  af^ 
fer  which,  if  accepted,  might  probably  have  led 
to  a  satisfectory  conclusion  on  mattera  upon  which 
the  two  courts  were  so  nearly  agreed  : 

**  That  while  we  have  thus  llKMight  it  oar  duty 
to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  errors  of  his  miiiia- 
try,  m  the  conduct  of  tms  important  trinsaftion, 
and  the  future  consequences  which  have  reaolted 
from  them,  we  beg  leave  to  repeat  our  humble  aa- 
surance,  that  we  are  ready  to  support  his  majesty 
to  the  utmost,  in  every  measure  necessary  to  aa- 
sert  the  rights  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
crown ;  objects  which  can  never  be  succcaafuUy 
puraued  by  negligent  and  undecided  counciJa* 
nor  attained  by  the  violation  of  engagements  qd 
which  those  with  whom  we  treat  have  reeled 
their  security." 

A  very  animated  debate  ensued,  which 
was  continued  for  two  soccessive  nights, 
and  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by 
a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
to  one  hundred  and  six  voices.  In  the 
lords,  an  address  of  similar  import  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  that  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  parliament,  arose 
out  of  a  linbtion  made  by  tne  Earl  of  Dam- 
ley  for  the  repeal  of  the  additional  force 
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bill,  a  measure  which,  as  his  lordship  con- 
tended, had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight 
months,  raised  no  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninet j-five  men,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  only  had 
been  applicable  to  general  service.  This 
motion,  which  proouced  a  very  elaborate 
and  spirited  debate,  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixty-eight  voices. 

Amon^  the  measures  for  the  reformation 
of  the  public  expenditure,  either  meditated 
or  resolved  upon  by  the  Addington  admin- 
istration, an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  the 
naval  department  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent;  and  to  ffive  efficacy  to  these 
investigations,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the 
year  1803,  appointing  commissioners  for 
that  purpose,  and  empowering  those  com- 
missioners to  take  examinations  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  abuses.  This  bill,  in  a 
g^reat  degree,  originated  with  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  board 
of  admiralty — a  situation  that,  upon  Mr. 
Pitt's  readmission  to  power.  Lord  Melville 
was  apnointed  to  occupy.  In  the  mean 
while,  however,  the,  commissioners  had 
with  {)erseverinff  attention  prosecuted  their 
investigrations,  &e  result  ot  which  was  the 
production  of  several  successive  reports ; 
one  of  which  appeared  to  implicate,  in  no 
li^ht  manner,  the  present  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  who  had,  while  he  filled  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  retained  in 
his  hands  lar^e  sums  of  the  public  money, 
contrary  to  tne  statute  of  the  25th  of  his 
present  majesty. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread 


'  brought  the  tenth  report  of  the  commis- 
I  sioners  of  naval  inquiry  under  the  consi- 
I  deration  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
honourable  gentleman  began  by  compli- 
menting the  commissioners  on  their  zeal 
and  activity ;  >they  had  done  their  duty  to 
the  public,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  brin^ 
to  justice  those  whom  they  had  exposed.* 
The  report,  he  observed,  involved  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals ;  not  only 
Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter,  his  pay- 
master, but  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  Mr.  Mark 
Sprott,  the  stock-broker,  made  a  consider- 
able figure  in  the  scene.  <'  In  exhibiting 
a  charge  against  Lord  Melville,"  said  Mr. 
Whitbread,  **  I  do  not  accuse  a  mere  un- 
protected individual:  that  nobleman  has 
enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life^ 
an  ample  share  of  the  public  rewards  and 
public  honours.  For  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  he  has  been  in  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  some  lucrative  office,  and 
nas  exercised  a  most  extensive  influence* 
He  has  many  individuals  attached  to  him 
by  the  consciousness  of  obligation ;  and, 
though  not  personally  present,  he  has,  no 
doubt,  powerful  friends  in  this  house,  who 
will  be  found  ready  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence." He  then  referred  to  the  act  of 
1785,  of  which  Lord  Melville  (then  Mr. 
Dundas)  was  the  supporter,  for  regulating 
the  department  of  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  to  the  order  of  council,  by  which  his 
salary  was  advanced  from  two  thousand 
to  four  thousand  a  year,  in  lieu  of  all 
profits,  fees,  or  emoluments,  which  he 
might  before  have  derive4  from  the  public 


*  See  **  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  CommimonerB  of  Naval  Inquiry,  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  43d 
year  of  hia  miueity's  reign."  From  this  report,  it  appeara  that  during  the  treeturenhip  of  Lord 
Melville,  *'  the  money  i«ued  for  naval  services  was  used  to  a  great  amount  for  purposes  of  private 
emolument;*'  and  that  the  sums  standing  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  at  the  &nk  of 
England,  were  for  the  most  part  considerably  less  than  bis  unappropriated  balances,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement,  copied  fix>m  that  report ;  • 
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money  lying  in  his  hands.  *'  With  respect 
to  the  period  he  was  in  office/'  said  Mr. 
Whi thread,  "  I  shall  make  three  distinct 
charges :  I  charge  Lord  Melville  with 
having  applied  the  money  of  the  public  to 
other  uses  than  those  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment, with  which  "he  was  connectea,  in 
express  contempt  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
I  also  charge  him  with  comiiving  at  a 
fMstem  of  peculation  in  an  individual,  for 
whose  conduct  he  was  officially  responsi- 
ble ;  and  for  this  connivance,  I  denounce 
him  as  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor. There  is  ^et  a  third  charge,  on 
which  I  shall  not  msist  very  largely  at 
present,  but  which,  if  the  inquiry  I  ask 
be  instituted,  I  shall  feel  myself  most 
powerfully  called  upon  to  support :  I  mean, 
sir,  the  strong  suspicion  which  arises  from 
what  has  appeared  before  the  commis- 
sioners, that  tne  noble  lord  himself  was  a 
f>articipator  in  that  system  of  peculation, 
t  is  certainly  to  the  honour  of  public  men, 
that  charges  like  this  have  seldom  been 
preferred ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  only  instance  of  a  similar 
charge,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  was 
brought  against  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  by 
the  noble  lord  himself,  on  the  ground  of 
malversations  in  India. 

"  Witli  respect  to  the  first  charge,  it  ap- 
pears from  tne  report  of«the  committee, 
that  there  have  been,  for  a  number  of  years, 
deficiencies  in  the  treasurer  of  the  navy's 
department,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
When  Lord  Melville  was  asked  a  plain 
question,  as  to  the  appropriation  of  this 
money,  what,  if  conscious  of  innocence, 
had  he  to  do,  but  to  return  a  plain  and  dis- 
tinct answer  ?  But  the  noble  lord,  as  well 
as  his  agent,  Mr.  Trotter,  professed  total 
ignorance  of  the  deficiencies ;  but  by-and- 
by,  tiie  paymaster  begins  to  recover  his 
recollection,  and  he  then  confesses,  that 
from  the  year  1786,  down  to  the  period 
when  he  was  examined,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  out  public  money,  and 
placin?  it  in  the  hands  of  his  own  bankers. 
But  when  the  commissioners  inquire  a  lit- 
tle further,  he  tells  them  that  they  have  no 
right  to  ask  him  any  more  questions. 
Lor4  Melville,  in  a  letter  to  the  commis- 
sioners, is  a  little  more  communicative; 
his  lordship  acknowledges  the  fact  of  ad- 
vances having  been  made  to  him ;  but  he 
tells  the  commissioners,  that  he  cannot  give 
the  other  information  required,  because  he 
cannot  disclose  state  secrets,  and  because  he 
is  not  in  possession  of  the  papers  contain- 
ing the  accounts  of  advances  made  to  other 
departments,  having  himself  committed 
them  to  the  flames ;  and  not  only  has  the 
noble  lord  destroyed  the  papers,  but  he 


has  actually  loat  all  recollection  of  the 
•  whole  affair  !• 

I  ^*  My  second  charge  against  Lord  Mel- 
,  villie,  that  he  connived  at  the  approprla- 
tion  of  public  money  to  private  purposes. 
;  Trotter  does  not  deny  that  he  had  large 
sums  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coutts,  his  pri- 
vate banker ;  but  he  says  it  was  more  con- 
venient for  the  money  to  be  there,  than  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  more  secure ; 
and  for  the  truth  of  this  opinion  he  ap- 
peals to  Lord  Melville,  who  framed  and 
sanctioned  the  bill  of  1785  !  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, who,  not  satisfied  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  act  of  1785,  proposes  still 
stricter  limitations  in  1786!  For  what 
purpose,  however,  I  would  ask,  was  there 
so  constant  a  fluctuation  in  Mr.  Trotter*8 
account  at  the  bank  of  Mr.  Coutts  1  and 
why  such  perpetual  drafts  for  money  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Trotter  1  At  the  time 
that  he  is  anxious  for  the  safety  of  what 
is  passing  through  his  hands,  is  it  always 
locffed  at  Mr.  Coutts's,  allowing  that  to 
be  3ie  place  of  fittest  security  t  No,  sir, 
it  was  employed  in  discounting  bills,  in 
fonriing  speculations,  in  gambling  on  the 
stock  exchange.  I  am  appalled  at  the  re- 
flection of  not  less  than  thirty-four  milliooF 
of  the  public  property  having  passed 
through  Lord  Melville's  paymaster's 
hands.  Why,  sir,  the  report  states  ex- 
plicitly, that  upwards  of  eight  millions 

*Cop^of  a  letter  fiom  Lord  Melville  to  ttie 
CommuuGnen  of  Naval  Inquiry : 

^WimbUdam,  June  3tt&.  1804. 

"GKNTLXanCN, 

"I  have  received  your  requintion*  of  date  of 
the  96th  itisL  It  ia  imponibfe  for  me  to  fonush 
you  with  die  account  you  ask.  It  ia  more  than 
ibur  yean  tince  I  left  the  office  of  treasurer  oTtbe 
navy,  and  at  the  period  of  doing  ao»  having  ac- 
counted for  every  sum  impreiaed  in  my  hands, 
I  transferred  the  whole  existing  balance  to  the 
account  of  my  successor.  From  that  time,  I  never 
considered  any  one  paper  or  voucher  that  re- 
mained on  my  hands  as  of  the  smallest  use  to  my- 
self oranv  other  penon,  and  conseauently.  beinc 
oflen  in  the  practice,  since  I  retireo  to  £$coclan£ 
of  employing  occasionally  some  time  in  asaortoig 
my  paper*  and  destroying  those  that  were  uaeleas, 
I  am  satisfied  there  does  not  exist  any  one  mate- 
rial by  which  I  could  make  up  such  an  arcount 
as  you  specify.  But  independently  of  that  cir> 
curostance,  I  think  it  right  to  remind  you,  that 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time  I  was  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  I  held  other  very  oon5dentia]  situatkns 
in  tovemment,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  others.  So  situated.  I  did  not  decUiie  i^iving 
occasional  accommodation  from  the  funds  in  the 
treasurer's  hands  to  other  services,  not  connected 
with  my  official  situation  as  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
If  I  had  materials  to  make  up  such  an  account  aa 
you  require,  I  could  not  do  it  without  disclosing 
delicate  and  confidential  transactions  of  gOTem* 
ment,  which  my  duty  to  the  public  must  uve  re- 
strained me  from  revisaling. 

(Signed)  •^MCLVILLE." 
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hod  been  in  the  hands  of  his  priyate  bank- 
er, and  nearly  seven  millions  more  are  al- 
lowed to  have  passed  throu^rh  the  same 
channel,  yi^hile  Mr.  Trotter  is  thus  busy, 
what  is  become  of  Lord  Melville  and  his 
responsibility  t  Had  Mr.  Trotter's  spe- 
culations failed,  it  was  not  to  him,  but  to 
Lord  Melville,  that  the  public  had  to  look 
for  redress.  I  cannot  then  but  think,  that 
this  negligent  criminality  is  deserving  of 
the  severest  reprehension.  While  the 
people  were  struffgling  with  the  heaviest 
Durthens  ever  laid  upon  them,  Mr.  Trotter, 
and  his  silent  discreet  broker,  Mr.  Mark 
Sprott,  were  placing  their  heads  together 
to  lay  out  the  public  money  to  the  greatest 
advantage :  and  Lord  Melville  never  inter- 
feres, never  once  inquires  into  this  pay- 
master's proceedings.  Mr.  S])Tott,  when 
interrogated  by  the  commissioners,  de- 
clines to  answer  their  questions,  and  says, 
*  I  have  had  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Shepherd,  and  other  eminent  lawyers,  and 
they  advise  me  to  preserve  a  religious 
silence.*  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Sprott  are 
not  quite  uniform  on  this  part  of  tne  busi- 
ness ;  Mr.  Sprott  says  nothing ;  but  Lord 
Melvil^  acknowledges  that  he  knew  of 
the  transactions,  but  not  of  the  detail.  If 
he  knew  that  his  paymaster  was  speculat- 
ing in  the  fiinds,  he  was,  at  least,  bound 
to  see  what  was  the  extent  of  these  spe- 
culations. He  ought  to  have  felt  that  his 
responsibility  was  at  stake,  that  the  pub- 
lic money  was  put  to  hazard,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  so  serious  an 
evil." 

On  the  third  part  of  the  subject — ^the 
suspicion  of  criminal  participation  in  this 
system  of  peculation,  Mr.  Whitbread 
said,  "  Lord  Melville  had  found  Mr.  Trot- 
ter clerk  to  the  navy  pay-oifice ;  he  made 
him  his  paymaster,  and  in  a  short  time 
makes  him  his  asent.  In  this  situation  of 
agent.  Lord  Melville  has  pecuniary  con- 
cerns with  him  to  a  great  amount ;  and 
when  his  lordship  is  examined,  he  is  un- 
able to  tell  the  commissioners  whether  the 
advances  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Trotter 
were  from  his  own  or  the  public  money. 
The  truth  was,  Mr.  Trotter  had  originally 
no  fortune;  he  was  a  man  of  eood  ramily ; 
but  when  Lord  Melville  first  began  to  pa- 
tronize him,  his  lordship  himself  knew 
that  he  had  no  property  but  what  was  de- 
rived from  his  sauary ;  it  was  absolute 
eauivocation,  then,  to  pretend,  that  Lord 
Melville  could  be  ignorant  of  the  source 
whence  Trotter  was  enabled  to  supply  him 
with  advances.  What  was  the  language 
of  all  the  predecessors  and  successors  of 
Lord  Melville  1  When  the  paymast'^r  of 
Mr.  Barrd  was  asked  whether  Mr.  Barre 
had  ever  received  an  emolument  from  the 


application  of  the  public  money?  he 
readily  answered.  No.  Had  Lord  Baynin^ 
received  any  advantage  ?*-No-.  Had  Lord 
Harrowby  1 — No.  Had  Mr.  Braggel — No. 
Had  Mr.  Tiemey!— No.  Lord  Melville 
alone  shelters  himself  beneath  the  confi- 
dential communications  of  government. 
He  can  afford  no  intelligence,  for  his  pa- 
pers are  destroyed.  He  has  no  recollec- 
tion of  what  took  place  only  a  few  years 
ago.  His  memory,  naturally  so  stronff,  has 
now  lost  its  retentive  faculty.  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's answers,  too,  respecting  Lord  Melville 
were  of  the  most  damning  nature.  *  Did 
you  receive  any  emolument  from  the  use 
of  the  public  money  V  inanired  the  com- 
missioners. *  I  won't  tell  you,'  was  the 
reply.  *  Did  Lord  Melville  share  in  any 
such  profits  1' — 'I  won't  tell  you,'  was 
again  reiterated." 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  his  comments  upon 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Melville,  delivered 
his  sentiments  with  great  energy  and  spi- 
rit, and  strongly  awakened  the  attention 
of  the  house,  and  of  the  country.  The 
honourable  gentleman  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  he  must  that  night  have  a  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  resolution  he  meant 
to  move.  He  called  upon  the  country 
gentlemen,  upon  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  upon  the  great  commercial  men, 
upon  ail  who  were  independent  members 
of  that  house,  to  give  him  their  support, 
and  to  arrest,  by  their  vote  of  that  night,  a 
practice  of  the  most  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious tendency.  He  concluded  by  moving 
thirteen  resolutions  founded  on  the  subject 
matter  of  his  speech. 

The  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer,  af- 
ter a  number  of  preliminary  observations, 
said  that  there  was  no  allegation  in  the 
report,  or  even  in  the  speedi  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  any  loss  to  the 
public  had  been  sustained  by  ike  transac- 
tions now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house ;  there  was  no  allegation  that  any 
defalcation,  any  mischief,  any  evil  what- 
ever, had  accrued  to  the  nation.  He  com- 
plained that  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
attempted  to  give  a  view  of  the  case  al- 
together erroneous,  when  he  called  upon 
the  house  to  pass  sentence,  as  upon  a  per- 
son already  tried  and  convicted.  He  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  time,  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  a  grave  and  solemn  nature, 
and  that  though  no  loss  or  inconvenience 
could  be  alleged  to  have  arisen  from  the 
transactions  mat  had  taken  place,  yet,  if  in 
a  great  money  department,  irregularities 
had  been  committed,  it  might  be  the  duty 
of  the  house  to  set  a  mark  upon  such  pro- 
ceedings. But  whether  in  this  case  it 
might  be  fit  so  to  do,  must  depend  upon  a 
consideration  of  all  the   circumstances, 
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which  at  present  were  not  before  them  in 
the  report.  Till  Ihese  circumstances  were 
investigated  and  ascertained,  the  house 
could  not  be  in  a  situation  to  form  a  fair 
opinion  of  the  matter,  far  less  could  it  be 
justified  in  coming  io  any  Tote  of  censure. 

"The  first  charge,"  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
*•  dwelt  upon  by  the  honourable  gentleman, 
though  not  that  on  which  he  calls  for  an 
immediate  resolution,  is,  that  certain  sums 
of  money  were  applied  to  other  than  naval 
services.  On  this  head,  I  must  say,  that 
the  whole  case  is  not  before  us.  Will  the 
house  be  contented  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  naked  unexplained  fact!  Will  they 
refuse  to  inquire,  what  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  application  took 
place  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  such  a  fact 
may  exist  in  a  vast  variety  of  shades ; 
that  it  may  have  been  wanton,  or  it  may 
have  been  necessary;  that  it  may  hare 
been  small  or  great;  that  it  may  have  been 
done  upon  a  responsibility,  by  which  the 
public  cause  was  benefited  m  a  most  import- 
ant matter?  Will  the  house  then  refuse 
to  inquire  into  those  circumstances  ?  Will 
they  refuse  to  ascertain  in  what  light  the 
affair  deserves  to  be  viewed  1 

**  As  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Melville's 
connivance,  I  do  not  say  that  conniving  at 
the  application  of  the  public  money  for 
the  puipose  even  of  innocent  profit  to  indi- 
viduals, without  actual  loss  to  the  state,  is 
altogether  to  be  justified.  But  our  judg- 
ment should  depend  upon  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  tne  circumstances— -upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  its  employ- 
ment, and  the  probable  danger,  and  amount 
of  the  sum  employed.  The  commissioners 
of  naval  inquiry,  however,  do  not  say  that 
the  issues  to  the  treasurer  or  paymaster 
of  the  navy  were  ^ater  than  necessary, 
or  that  the  money  impressed  in  his  hands 
was  not  forthcominfir  whenever  it  was 
wanted.  In  fact,  nothing  could  accelerate 
those  issues  so  much  as  to  increase  the 
balance  in  the  paymaster's  hands  at  plea- 
sure." Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  several  errors  in  the  tentS  report  of  the 
commissioners,  and  argued  therefrom  that 
before  the  house  came  to  anj  decision,  the 
documents  should  be  submitted  to  a  more 
minute  examination. 

"With  reffard,"  said  he,  "to  the  charge 
of  Lord  Melville  having  participated  m 
the  profits  derived  from  the  employment 
of  the  public  money,  it  is  particularly 
necessaiy  that  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion should  take  place,  as  that  is  a  point 
which  depends  so  much  upon  matters  of 
account.  I  had  expected,  however,  that 
after  the  solemn  denial  of  Lord  Melville 
on  this  subject,  no  suspicion  of  that  kind 
would  have  been  any  longer  insisted  upon. 


Lord  Melville  has  most  expi^essly  dis- 
claimed his  having  knowingly  or  inten- 
tionally derived  any  profit  or  advanta^ 
from  Mr.  Trotter's  application  of  public 
money — and  he  declined  to  answer  posi- 
tively, only  because  from  the  blending  of 
the  accounts,  the  advances  by  Mr.  Trotter 
might  have  been  public  money.  Oa  the 
face  of  these  accounts,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  is  the  whole  amount  of  the 
advances  to  Lord  Melville.  It  is  known, 
that  of  all  the  sums  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions,  which  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  his  lordship,  every  farthing 
has  been  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  issued,  and  has  oeen  regularly  ao 
counted  for ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  of 
the  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which,  on 
the  face  of  the  account,  was  jpaid  to  Lord 
Melville,  many  of  the  drafts  were,  in 
reality,  payments  for  public  services.  If 
this  can  be  made  out,  as  I  am  informed  it 
can,  it  will  place  this  matter  in  a  new 
light,  and  is  of  itself  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment for  further  inquiry.  Upon  the  whole, 
as  there  are  no  materials  beiore  the  house, 
on  which  they  can  form  a  fair  judgment ; 
as  the  parties  accused  have  not  h^  a  fair 
trial,  have  not  enjoyed  the  right  of  hear- 
ing the  charges,  and  meeting  them  by 
evidence  and  explanation ;  as  the  conclu- 
sions passed  in  the  house  are  many  of 
them  arawn  from  accounts  detailed,  and 
difficult  to  be  unravelled,  which  a  com- 
mittee can  alone  state  with  clearness  and 
precision ;  as  the  appointment  of  such  a 
committee,  while  it  interposes  little  or  no 
delay  in  the  determination  of  this  import- 
ant subject,  will  enable  the  house  to  do 
justice  at  once  to  the  country  and  the 
parties  accused;  I  shall  conclude  with 
moving,  *that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  the  10th  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  and  the 
documents  therewith  connected,  that  they 
examine  the  same,  and  report  their  opinion 
thereon  to  the  house.'  "  At  the  sugeestion 
of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt  consented,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  during  the  time 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  navy,  ne  felt  no 
inconvenience  from  a  compliance  with 
the  act  of  parliament,  and  held  that  the 
report  of  tne  commissioners  should  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  Lord 
Melville.  That  noble  lord  had,  in  his  opi- 
nion, already  enjoyed  as  fair  a  trial  as  the 
nature  of.  the  case  would  admit,  and  no 
committee  of  that  house  could  tlirow  any 
more  light  upon  the  subject.  After  a 
number  of  observations  from  the  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Canning,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  favour  of  a 
select  committee;  and  from  Lord  Henry 
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Petty,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
WilberfoTce,  in  support  of  the  origrinal 
motion,  the  house  dmded,  when  there  ap- 
peared, 

For  die  preTJom  qneitaon  216 

AgaiiMtit  .       .     216 

The  numbers  being  thus  equal,  the  speaker 
gave  his  casting  vote  a^nst  Mr.  Pitt's 
amendment ;  when  the  original  motion  was 
put  and  agreed  to. 

On  W^nesday,  the  10th  of  April,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  announced  to 
the  house  of  commons,  at  its  meeting,  that 
Lord  Melville  had  tendered  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
which  resignation  his  majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  accept. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  had  the  issue 
of  the  debate  on  Monday  been  merely  of 
a  personal  or  party  nature,  he  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  Lord  MelvOle's  re- 
moval from  the  responsibility,  dignity,  and 
emolument,  attached  to  the  situation  which 
he  had  resigned — the  humiliation  of  the 
individual  was  complete  indeed.  But  there 
was  a  duty  still  remaining  to  the  public. 
Having  done  so  much,  havinor  exerted  so 
much  imlependence,  having  deserved  and 
having  received  the  thanks  deserved  in  the 
ffeneru  exultation  of  the  country,  ought  not 
the  house  to  take  another  step,  to  complete 
their  triumph  1  Ought  not  Lord  Melville 
to  be  prevented  from  ever  a^n  polluting 
with  his  presence  the  councils  or  his  map 
]eBty  t  Tnis  he  thought  so  necessary,  that 
previous  to  any  other  proceeding,  he  nhould 
move — "  That  an  address  be  siK)mitted  by 
the  house  to  the  throne,  prayin?  his  ma- 
jesty to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of  every 
civil  office  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  and  to  dismiss  him  from  the  coun- 
cils of  the  kingdom  for  ever."  "  I  ask," 
said  Mr.  Whiwread,  **  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Pitt)  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  give  a  pledge  to  this 
efiect  1  I  also  ask  whether  tne  vote  of  this 
house  has  been  treated  with  due  deference 
in  another  quarter;  whether  Mr  Trotter 
has  been  dismissed  V  (Mr.  Canning,  in 
reply,  answered,  "  Yes.") 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  think  that  the  case 
of  Lord  Melville,  which  at  the  most 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  bare  suspicion, 
warranted  the  severity  of  the  proceedings 
now  proposed ;  and  afler  a  veiy  animated 
conversation,  Mr.  Whitbread  agreed  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  in  lieu  of  which  he 
moved — **  That  the  resolutions  of  the  for- 
mer night  be  laid  before  his  majesty ;  and 
that  they  be  carried  up  by  the  whole 
house."  This  resolution  being  carried, 
the  house  waited  upon  his  mt^esty  with  a 
copy  of  ^e  resolutions,  on  Thursday  the 
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lith  of  April,  to  which,  his  majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  return  the  following 
answer  :— 

**  GcNTUoiKN,— I  shall,  on  all  occauom,  receive 
with  the  greateit  attention  any  repreaentation  of  - 
my  commom ;  and  I  am  folly  aenubie  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  which  ia  the  lolQect  of 
your  reeolutioni." 

It  was  not  till  the  6tfa  of  May,  that  Mr. 
Whitbread  renewed  his  motion  for  the 
erasure  of  Lord  Melville's  name  from  the 
list  of  privy  counsellors ;  on  which  occa^ 
sion,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose 
and  said,  **  In  consequence  of  the  nonoura- 
ble  gentleman's  notice  that  his  motion 
would  be  renewed,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  respectable 

fmtlemeu'on  both  sides  of  the  house,  and 
see  reason  to  believe  that  the  step  de» 
sired  by  the  honourable  gentleman  is  con- 
sidered generally  as  expedient ;  I  have, 
^therefore,  felt  it  my  duty  to  advise  his  mar 
jesty  to  erase  the  name  of  Lord  Melville 
from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors ;  to  this 
advice,  his  majesty  has  acceded,  and  on 
the  first  day  that  a  council  is  held  for  ge- 
neral purposes,  the  business  will  be  finally 
executed.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  I  have  not  ffiven  this  advice  without 
a  bitter  pang.  1  will  not  erase  from  my 
bosom,  teelinn  of  private  friendship,  but  I 
cannot  sufTer'^theso  feelin&rs  to  interfere 
with  what  I  find  to  be  the  declared  sense 
of  a  majority  of  this  house."  Mr.  Whit- 
bread then  inquired  whether  Lord  Melville 
held  any  place  of  profit  during  the  plea- 
sure of  tne  crown,  and  was  answered 
"  None  but  for  life ;"  on  which  he  with- 
drew his  motion. 

The  commissioners  of  naval  inouirj 
had,  in  the  progress  of  these  discussions, 
been  sedulously  occupied  in  the  researches 
arisinc;  out  of  the  tenth  report :  and  Mr. 
Whitbread,  in  consec^uence  of  the  facts 
which  had  transpired  m  the  progress  of 
that  inquiiy,  now  considered  himself  justi- 
fied in  giving  notice  of  an  intention  finally 
to  move  for  an  impeachment.  This  notice 
was  met  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Robert  Dun- 
das,  son  of  Lord  Melville,  by  a  requisition 
that  the  noble  lord  should  be  admitted  and 
heard  by  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the 
tenth  report,  previously  to  the  motion  for 
impeachment  being  put.  Leave  to  appear 
having  been  obtained  from  both  houses, 
on  the  1 1th  of  June,  Lord  Melville,  escort- 
ed by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  advanced  with- 
in &e  bar  of  the  house  of  commons, 
where  a  chair  was  placed  for  his  reception,- 
on  which  having  reposed  himself,  he  rose 
and  entered  upon  his  defence. 

His  lordship  described  the  difficulties 
he  had  encountered  in  all  the  endeavours 
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which  he  had  hitherto  made,  to  clear  his 
character;  and  expressed  his  extreme 
satisfaction,  that  he  could  now,  in  some 
measure,  gratify  his  feelings  unon  this 
point;  although  he  was  limited  in  the 
range  of  his  defence  hy  the  resolution  of 
the  lords.  He  solemnnr  asserted,  that  he 
never  knew  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  drawn 
any  mofiey  for  the  purposes  of  speculation ; 
and  declared  he  had  felt  highly  indignant 
at  the  charge  that  such  transactions  were 
conducted  with  his  privitv ;  and  that,  in 
execution  of  them,  Mr.  Trotter  had  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  his  (Lord  Mel* 
ville's)  knowledge  of  the  confidential  se- 
crets of  government.  His  lordship  as  po- 
sitively denied  his  participations  in  the 
profits  of  Mr.  Trotter.  He  admitted,  when 
the  money  was  drawn  for  naval  purposes, 
that  he  had  suffered  that  gentleman  to 
place  it  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Coutts, 
until  it  should  be  wanted,  instead  of  put- 
ting it  into  the  iron  chest,  or  transferring 
it  to  the  custody  of  the  respective  sub-ac- 
countants; but  that  he  had  ever  given 
Mr.  Trotter  power  to  draw  money  from 
the  bank  indiscriminately,  he  protested 
was  untrue ;  and  in  lodging  the  money  at 
a  banker's,  after  it  was  fairly  drawn  out 
of  the  bank  for  official  purposes  hj  a  com- 
petent authority,  until  it  was  claimed  by 
the  parties  to  whom  it  belBhged,  he  con- 
tended that  he  violated  no  clause  in  the 
act  of  parliament.  He  certainly  did  sup- 
pose the  paymaster  derived  a  profit  from 
the  sums  invested  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Coutts,  but  he  had  never  considered  it  as 
a  clandestine,  a  secret,  or  an  unlawful 
proceed in&r.  His  lordship  said,  the  rea- 
son that  he  had  not  directly  disclaimed 
having  any  share  in  Mr.  Trotter's  profits, 
when  ne  was  examined  before  the  commit- 
tee was,  because  he  had  that  moment  been 
informed  of  the  confusion  in  which  his 
paymaster's  accounts  stood  ;  and  that,  al- 
though there  was  a  doubt  in  his  own 
mind,  whether  he  might  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  circumstance,  unintentional- 
ly have  received  what  was  his  own  proper- 
ty, from  unlawful  profits,  he  could  tnen,  as 
well  as  at  the  present  time,  have  denied 
any  participation  with  his  knowledge  or 
volition.  His  lordship  referred  to  two 
sums  of  about  10,000/.  each,  which  had 
come  to  his  hands,  as  the  confidential  ad- 
viser of  government,  for  the  affairs  of 
Scotland.  The  circumstances  relative  to 
them  he  felt  equally  bound,  by  private  ho- 
nour and  public  duty,  never  to  disclose ; 
though  he  affirmed,  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  that  those  sums  were  neither  used 
nor  meant  to  be  employed,  for  any  object 
of  profit  by  him.  He  had  certainly  direct- 
ed his  agent  to  procure  for  him  the  loan  of 
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20,000/.  for  which  he  had  paid  regular  in* 
terest ;  but  it  was  not,  till  within  the  last 
six  weeks,  that  he  knew  Mr.  Trotter  was 
the  lender  of  the  money.  After  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  his  transactions  with 
respect  to  the  loyalty  loan,  to  which  he 
suMcribed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
his  lordship  said,  when  he  destroyed  all 
vouchers,  it  was  because  he  considered 
them  useless  ;  and  certainly  not  from  the 
most  remote  apprehension  of  danger  of 
their  existence.  Lord  Melville  said,  when 
he  reviewed  the  past  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, he  could  scarcely  believe  that  an 
impeachment  was  intended,  and  he  was 
equally  incredulous  with  respect  to  an 
indictment.  He  observed  that  ne  did  not 
even  yet  despair  of  receiving  justice  from 
his  deluded  country,  althou^  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  to  mention  circum- 
stances which  it  was  his  interest  to  ex- 
plain. 

When  his  lordship  had  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Whitbread  addressea  the  house.  Tine  .ho- 
nourable member  said  the  excuse  offered 
by  Lord  Melville  for  not  directly  answer- 
ing questions,  in  consequence  of  Uie  mixed 
state  of  Mr.  Trotter's  accounts,  was  strange 
and  incredible.  He  argued  on  the  suspi- 
cious circumstance  of  refusing  to  eive  any 
account  of  the  two  sums  of  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  and  declared  he  should  be  sati^ 
fied  if  his  lordship  would  refer  the  matter 
to  a  jury  of  honour,  consisting  of  the 
chancellor  of  Uie  exchequer,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, and  any  other  person  of  e^ual  into- 
ffrity,  in  case  they  acquitted  him.  Mr. 
Whitbread  concluded  by  moving  ^thal 
Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville  be  impeach- 
ed of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

A  lonff  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Bond  objected  to  an  impeach- 
ment, as  cumbrous  and  expensive;  and 
moved  as  an  amendment,  **taat  his  majes- 
ty's attomey-eeneral  be  directed  to  pro- 
secute Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville  for 
the  several  offences  which  appear  from 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval 
inquiry,  and  that  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  said  Henry  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville."  On  a  division  of  the 
house,  the  motion  for  impeachment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy-seven; 
and  Mr.  Bond's  amendment  for  a  criminal 
prosecution  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two 
nundred  and  thirty-eight  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  voices.  It  was  however 
ultimately  determined,  on  the  S5th  of 
June,  that  the  mode  of  prosecution  by  im- 
peachment should  be  resorted  to,  and  Mr. 
Whitbread  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
impeachment,  with  directions  to  acouaint 
the  lords  on  the  following  day  with  the 
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determination  of  the  commons'  house  of 
parliament.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt 
delivered  his  last  speech  in  the  senate, 
and  argued  strongly  m  favour  of  a  trial  by 
impeacnment,  in  preference  to  proceed- 
ings by  criminal  prosecution. 

Another  subject,  arising  out  of  the  tenth 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  in- 

?^uiry,  and  closely  connected  with  the  de- 
mquency  ef  Lord  Melville,  was  a  loan  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money 
made  by  government,  with  tne  privity  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  private  banking  house  of 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  Benfield.  In  introduc- 
ing this  trtosaction  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  Mr.  Whitbread  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  imputing  corrupt  or  impro- 
per motives  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer; but  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
prevent  such  a  practice  from  being  drawn 
mto  a  precedent  by  future  ministers,  and 
recommended  that  a  bill  of  indemnity 
should  be  introduced  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
isting government,  to  exonerate  them  from 
a  transaction  which  was  certainly  illegal. 
The  following  resolution  was  in  conse- 
quence moved  by  Mr.  Lascelles : 

"Kaaolved,  That  the  measure  of  advancing 
forty  thousand  pounds  to  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Co. 
upon  unquestionable  securities,  which  have  been 
regularly  discharged,  was  adopted  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  avertin(|^  consequences,  that  might  have 
Moved  highly  mjurious  to  the  commercial  and 
nnancial  interests  of  the  countiy ;  and.  although 
not  conformable  to  law.  appeared  at  the  time  to  be 
called  for  by  the  peculiar  exigency  of  public  aifaire." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
house  without  a  division,  and  Mr.  Lascel- 
les aftei^'ards  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  of  indemnity,  which  passed  into  a  law. 

No  other  busmess  of  prominent  import- 
ance engaged  the  attention  of  parliament 
during  the  present  session,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  statement  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  brought  forward  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pressed into  the  subjoined  marginal  sum- 
mary.* 

*  National  Finances. 

PoBUC  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year 

ending  the  5th  of  January,  1805. 

Broneha  tftbvmiu.       Onm  JUaifU.      Paid  into  fA*  Etxiteq. 

£          a.  d.  £        t.  d. 

Customs,    .    .    •  10,M9,087'  11    5|  8,357,971    5  84 

Excise,  ....  22,470,812  12    7i  20,«M,113    3  3 

Stamps,  ....    3,631,745  18   6|  3,364,322  18  0 
Land  and  Aasesa- 

ed  Taxes,    .    •    6,911,329    0    6  5,309.130    3  9^ 

Post-Offlce,      .    .    l,296,40f}  11    0  9M,000    0  0 
Miscella.  Perma.      ' 

nent  Tax,    •    •       147^    3    6}  143,901  15  0\ 

Hered,  Rovenue,       \m,(m   0    2»  71,211    7  6| 

Property  Tax,     -    3,373,^!)  19  ll|  3,4W,351  10  6 
Extraordinary  Re- 

wiiirces,  .    ■    •     2,070,403  11  Oi  2,0*3.779  15  3j 


Loans, 


13/JQ9,:61 


13,209,351  13    9 


Grani  Total,X53,374,295    2    8X57,507,163  12    9^ 


Dissensions  still  continued  to  shake 
the  British  cabinet;  and  the  conflicting 
sentiments  of  its  members  threatened  to 
produce  a  partial  change  in  the  ministry, 
if  no  subject  of  paramount  interest  had 
arisen  to  call  them  more  strongly  into  ac- 
tion. But  the  inquiry  into  Lord  Melville's 
official  transactions,  served  to  fan  the 
slumbering  embers  of  disagreement  into 
an  open  flame.  Soon  after  the  Easter  par- 
liamentary recess.  Lord  Sidmouth,  it  ap- 
pears, suggested  the  propriety  of  remov 
mg  Lord  Melville  from  the  privy  council ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt,  wishing  to  avoid  that  mea- 
sure of  just  severity,  couf^eived  that  both 
parliament  and  the  country  would  be  sdr 
tisfled  with  the  noble  lord's  resignation  of 
his  office  as  first  lord, of  the  admiralty. 
Neither  party  was  disposed  to  yield,  and 
Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Mr.  Vansittart,  expressea  their 
determination  to  throw  up  their  several 
appointments.  This  extremity  was,  how- 
ever, for  the  present  averted,  by  the  era- 
sure of  Lord  Melville's  name  from  the  list 
of  the  privy  council,  and  the  vote  of  im- 
peachment, which  afterwards  passed 
against  that  nobleman.  The  current  of 
public  opinion  was  decidedly  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  noble  viscount.  The  city  of 
London  took  the  lead,  in  presenting  an 
address  to  hi9  majesty,  requesting  him  to 
remove  his  lordship  from  his  councils  for 
ever ;  and  various  similar  resolutions  were 
voted  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country, 
couched  in  language  of  unqualified  cen- 
sure. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  im- 
perfect accommodation  which  had  been 
recently  established  in  the  minist^  would 
be  lasting ;  and  it  therefore  created  no  sur- 
prise when  it  was  learned  that  Lord  Sid- 
mouth and  his  adherents  wished  to  retire 
from  a  cabinet,  the  proceedings  of  which 
they  could  not  approve.  On  the  5th  of 
July,  his  lordship,  in  conformity  with  this 
resolution,  went  out  of  office;  and  five 
days  afterwards  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  These 
noblemen  were  succeeded  by  Earl  Cam- 
den and  Lord  Harrowby,  while  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  was  appointed  to  the  foreign  de- 
partment ;  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  having  been  previously  confidr- 

SupfLiRS  granted   by  Parliament  for  the  Year 
1805. 

£       ».  d. 

Navy, ir>,035,630   6    9 

Army, 14.676.087    3    C 

Militia  and  Fcnclb1«  ConMb    *       *     4,&lu,.^ll  16    9 
.M'tsceUaneouaSerTices,         •       •     8,85'),tiBl  11    1| 

Wtto  Extra, l,OGU,434  10    8| 

Excliemier  Bills,     ....    12,(XW,OUO    0    0 
Civil  List, 10,458    1    6| 

Total  of  8upply-X56,590,li22  13    5 
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red  on  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  who  was 
called  to  the  upper  house  of  parliament 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Barham. 

The  impolicy  of  the  desperate  experi- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  grovemment  by  means  of  his 
own  personal  weight  and  importance,  un- 
aided by  the  efficient  co-operation  which 
he  had  relinquished,  when  in  an  evil  hour 
he  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  minis- 
try on  the  principles  of  exclusion,  had  now 
become  manifest  to  the  whole  nation.  The 
minister  had  seen  an  old  political  all^  dis- 
graced, and  almost  annitiilated,  without 
possessing  the  means  of  soothing  his  la- 
cerated feelings  by  any  circumstance  of 


alleviation.  Mortified  at  this  obrioos 
proof  of  his  declining  influence  and  autho- 
rity with  the  nation,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
f^ver,  which  the  perpetual  and  deep  cha- 
grin arising  from  the  reflection  of  fais  past 
grandeur  and  authority,  and  his  present 
declining  credit,  contributed  to  acgrarate. 
From  this  corporeal  malady,  he  fortunate^ 
ly  recovered ;  out  his  disorder,  joined  to  the 
rooted  vexation  of  his  mind,  and  the  cala- 
mitous train  of  subsequent  occuirences  oo 
the  continent  of  Europe,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  extreme  debility  of  system 
with  which  he  became  aflfected,  and  which 
finally  deprived  the  country  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  statesmen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Foreign  History  :  State  of  France — ^Political  Reladona  of  the  principal  Statea  of  Europe — Letter 
ilrom  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Kin^  of  England — Anawer  of  Lord  Mulgrave — ^llie  Italian  Re- 
public disaolved,  and  a  Monarchy  subtUtuled— Bonaparte  crowned  King  of  Italy — Genoa  annexed 
to  the  French  Empire — ^The  immediate  Cauae  of  a  new  Coalition  againat  France — ^The  Army  of 
England  ordered  to  maroh  from  the  French  Coaat  to  the  Rhine — ^Bavaria  invaded  by  the  AostriaBi 
— ^Bonaparte  placeahimMlf  atthe  Head  of  the  French  Army  in  Germany— Plan  of  Operatkn*— 
The  French  Forces  advance  to  the  Danube — Feriloua  Situation  of  the  Auatrian  Army  under  Gene- 
ral Mack— CapituUtion  of  Ulra— Advance  of  the  French  towards  Vienna— Entrance  inio  that 
City — Campaign  in  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  thie  Voralbeiv- Panage  of  the  Bridge  of  Verona  by  the 
French— Retreat  of  the  Archduke  Charlea  towarda  the  Hereditary  Statea— Surrender  of  an  Auttriao 
Column  under  General  Hillinger— Conqoeat  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Voialberg  by  the  French — Indi- 
cation on  the  part  of  Pruasia  of  an  intention  to  join  the  allied  Powen — ^Lanaing  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  in  Stralaund— Debarkation  of  an  Anglo-Russian  Army  in  the  Neapolitan  Dominions — Re- 
treat of  the  Russian  Army  to  OlmuUE— Battle  of  Austerlitz— Termination  of  the  War — Peace  of 
Presburg. 


The  republic  of  France,  which  had  as- 
sumed so  many  differejit  forms,  which 
during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  had  fixed 
the  attention,  excited  the  hopes,  and  awa- 
kened the  fears  of  mankind,  had  at  lengrth 
expired,  and  a  new  empire  arose  from  its 
ashes,  founded  principally  upon  the  power 
of  the  sword.  It  was  remarked  by  a  pro- 
found statesman,*  that  the  French  repub- 
lic wouM  become  the  prey  of  the  first 
ambitious  chieflain,  who  had  sufficient 
boldness  and  dexterity  to  avail  himself  of 
a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances  to  seize 
the  government,  and  this  prediction  found 
its  fulfilment  in  the  elevation  of  Napoleon 
to  the  imperial  purple.  The  immense  and 
increasing  power  of  France,  had  occasion- 
ed the  utmost  disquietude  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  Depending  chiefly 
upon  her  agriculture  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  she  had  soon,  in  a 
great  degree,  recovered  from  the  convul- 
sive shock  of  the  revolution.  The  suspi- 
cious and  selfish  policy  of  •the  powers  that 
had  coalesced  against  her,  had  united  men 
of  almost  all  parties  in  defence  of  their 
common  country.  More  than  twelve  years 
*  Mr.  Burke. 


of  active  warfare,  and  the  complete  de- 
struction of  her  commerce,  had  given  a 
military  character  to  her  whole  population. 
Not  only  were  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Louis  aIV.,  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  subsequent  weakness  of   tb«» 
monarchy  of  France,  now  realized,  but 
greatly  exceeded;  and  the  establishment 
of  an  empire  as  extensive  as  that  of  Char- 
lemagne, was  a  favourite  object  of  pursuit, 
both  with  the  government  and  the  people. 
The  upion  of  Sil  the  powers  of  the  state 
in  one  individual,  had  increased  the  vigour 
of  the  nation,  both  in  its  foreign  and  inter- 
nal operations ;  and  the  activity,  the  bold- 
ness, and  the  military  talents  of  its  chief, 
ensured  a  prompt  and  universal  obedience 
to  his  will.    To  the  armies,  he  was  en- 
deared by  his  victories  and  the  brilliancT 
of  his  career;  and  the  assumption  of  Im- 
perial dignity,  by  enabling  him  to  confer 
new  honours  upon  his  adherents,  and  new 
rewards  upon  the  soldiery,  increased  and 
confirmed  their  attachment.     At  this  pe- 
riod, the  military  force  of  France  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand 
men ;  and  this  army,  bjr  the  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conscription,  and  the  for- 
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roation  of  the  national  guard,  was  capa- 
ble of  being  augmented  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed,  since  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France ;  but  the  war  had  not  hi- 
therto been  signalized  b^  any  memorable 
eyent  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
this  country  laboured  under  one  essential 
deficieocy:  so  ^preat  was  the  drain  from 
her  population,  m  consequence  both  of  her 
extensive  navy  and  the  force  required  for 
^e  security  of  her  colonies,  which  the 
war  had  tended  to  augment,  that  the 
amount  of  that  part  of  the  regular  army 
which  was  destined  for  European  service, 
scarcely  exceeded  fifty  thousand  men; 
and  it  was  evidently  impossible^  without 
the  support  of  other  powers,  to  undertake 
offensive  operations  against  the  continen- 
tal dominions  of  France.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  France,  in  the  reduced  state  of  her 
navy,  possessed  no  means  of  attacking 
Great  Britain.  The  alarm  of  invasion 
had  long  ceased :  and  the  more  the  pro- 
ject was  considered,  the  more  difficulties 
appeared  in  the  way  of  its  execution. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  power.  While  in  op- 
position, he  had  loudly  condemned  the  in- 
activity of  ministers,  and  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity therefore  of  signalizing  his  adminis- 
tration by  some  extraordinary  effort.  His 
attention  was  of  course  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  continent ;  and  he  laboured 
to  form  a  new  league  among  the  states  of 
E  urope  against  the  power  of  France.  The 
situation  of  the  continent  was  favourable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  design. 
Russia  and  Sweden  were  disgusted  and 
irritated  by  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte ;  and 
A.ustria  observed  the  measures  of  his  ffo- 
remment  with  jealousy  and  alarm.  Tne 
le^otiation  was  carried  on  with  great  ac- 
:iyity,  through  the  medium  of  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Russia  entered  into  the 
neasare  with  eagerness  and  zesLl;  but 
Vustria,  who  was  sensible  that  she  had 
nuch  more  at  stake  than  the  other  powers, 
vas  wavering  and  indecisive.  It  was, 
Lowever,  hoped  and  expected  that  the  pe- 
vniar^  means  of  Great  Britain,  the 
ntreaties  and  remonstrances  of  Russia, 
nd  the  continually  increasing  irritation 
rising  from  the  course  of  conduct  nursued 
y  the  French  government,  would  at  no 
istant  period  induce  Austria  to  unite  in 
tie  leagiie. 

The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Rus- 
ia  and  France,  had  been  for  a  consider- 
ble  time  suspended ;  and  the  resentment 
nd  hostility  of  Alexander  were  increased 
>  the  highest  degree,  by  the  conduct  of 
le  French  government  towards  the  inde- 
3    T 


pendent  states  of  Germany,  and  by  the 
seizure  and  execution  of  the  Duke  d*En- 
ghein.  Influenced  by  these  dispositions, 
he  entered  towards  the  close  of*  the  last 
year  into  active  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  court  of  Vienna  to  ^o-operate 
with  this  power,  to  reduce  the  infiuehce 
of  a  government  which  a  concurrence  of 
extraordinary  circumstances  had  rendered 
formidable  to  all  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  adventurous  character  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  had  directed 
much  of  Uie  public  attention  towa^s  that 
country.  Provoked  at  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion manifested  by  France,  and  irritated  at 
the  indecent  and  insolent  language  of  its 
government  towards  him,  he  had  recalled 
his  minister,  and  had  suspended  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  that  country,  before 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  resorted  to  the 
same  measure.  The  resources  of  Sweden, 
however,  were  too  inconsiderable  to  render 
her  enmity  formidable  to  France,  but  Gus- 
tavus was  resolved  not  to  remain  inactive, 
and  on  the  3d  of  December,  in  the  last 
year,  a  preliminary  and  secret  convention 
was  concluded  with  England;  in  which, 
it  was  aereed  that  a  dep^t,  for  Hanoverian 
troops,  snould  be  assigned  in  Swedish  Po- 
merania,  and  that  the  British  government 
should  advance  sixty  thousand  pounds,  in 
order  to  enable  Sweden  to  provide  more 
effectuall]^  for  the  defence  of  Stralsund. 

The  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria  had 
been  humbled  by  the  disastrous  events  of 
the  two  wars  in  which  she  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  republic  of  France.  Her 
population  o{  territory,  however,  had  not 
suffered  any  material  diminution.  She 
had,  indeed,  lost  the  provinces  of  Belgium, 
but  she  had  acquired  the  rich  and  exten- 
sive territory  of  Venice.  The  dominions 
of  Uie  emperor  were  of  vast  extent;  com- 
prehending* besides  the  lesser  provinces  of 
Hungary,  me  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  the  two  Aus- 
trias,  and  the  recent  acquisition  of  Venice. 
But  these  immense  possessions  were  not 
cemented  by  any  general  bond  of  union,  or 
animated  by  any  common  principle  of  pa- 
triotism. Bohemia  was  ciivided  by  reli- 
gious dissensions ;  and  Hungary,  attached 
to  its  ancient  constitution,  regarded  the 
measures  of  the  imperial  cabinet  with 
jealousy  and  distrust.  The  government, 
through  all  its  departments,  was  destitute 
of  energy  and  vigour,  and  the  court  itself 
was  distracted  with  dissensions  and  cabals,. 
One  of  the  first  measures  adopts  by 
Bonaparte  after  his  elevation  to  the  iin- 
perial  dignity,  was  to  transmit  new  over- 
tures to  the  British  government  This 
communication  was  conveyed  m  the  form 
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of  a  letter,  written  by  Napoleon's  own 
hand,  and  addressed  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. This  unusual  mode  of  communica^ 
tion,  which  he  had  before  adopted  upon 
his  accession  to  the  office  of  first  consul, 
was  chosen  from  a  professed  desire  to  dis- 
engage so  important  a  transaction  from 
the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the  perplex- 
ities and  delays  of  diplomacy.  After  ad- 
verting to  his  recent  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  lamenting  the  unnecessary 
effusion  of  blood;  he  said  he  considered  it 
no  disgrace  to  take  the  first  step  towards 
conciliation;  for  though  peace  was  tiie 
wish  of  his  heart,  war  had  never  been  in- 
consistent with  his  glory.  As  it  had  never 
been  customary  for  the  English  sovereign 
to  conmiunicate  directly  with  a  foreign 

Sotentate,  an  answer  was  rfetumed  by  Lord 
lulgrave,  addressed  to  the  French  min- 
ister. The  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  intimated  his  majesty's  wish  to 
procure  the  blessing  of  peace,  on  terms 
compatible  with  the  permanent  security  of 
Europe ;  but  stated  the  impracticability  of 
more  fully  meeting  the  overture  now  made, 
until  communications  had  been  held  with 
the  powers  of  the  continent,  with  whom 
his  majesty  was  engaged  in  confidential 
connexions  and  relations.* 


Early  in  the  month  of  Februaiy,  tlw 
letter  to  the  King  of  England  was  com- 
municated to  the  Trench  legislative  body, 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the 
answer  received  from  the  English  aeere- 
tary  of  state.  M.  Segur,  in  oresentiDs 
these  documents,  very  naturally  avaiM 
himself  of  the  opportuni^  they  afibrded 
of  ascribing  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
to  the  hatred  and  ambition  of  the  Britisii 
government :  "  If,"  said  the  orator, "  blood 
must  flow  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  sea, 
this  letter  of  the  emperor  will  for  ever  sK- 
solve  the  French  nation  from  its  guilt; 
and  throw  all  the  responsibility  upon  that 
government,  which  would  prolong  its  effa- 
sion." 

The  establishment  of  the  new  empire 
of  the  French,  and  the  elevation  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  imperial  dignity,  was  followed 
by  a  correspondent  change  in  the  povem- 
ment  of  the  Italian  states.  The  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Italian  republic,  Melsi,  the 


•Lettkr  ftem  the  Emperor  Napoleon   to  the 

King  of  England. 
Dated  January  ftd,  1805.     CommumoaUd  to  the 

French  LegidaHve  Body,  February  Hh,  1806. 
-Sir  asd  Bhotrik,  ^     . , 

**  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence, 
and  by  the  miffraget  of  the  lenate.  the  people, 
and  the  army,  my  fint  Kntiment  m  a  wish  for 
peace.  France  and  England  abase  their  pros- 
perity. They  may  contend  for  ages;  but  do 
their  govemmenti  well  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of 
their  duties,  and  will  not  so  much  blood  shed 
uBelessly,  and  without  a  view  to  any  end,  condemn 
them  in  their  own  consciences  ?  I  consider  it  as 
no  disgrace  to  make  the  first  step.  I  have,  1  hope, 
sufiliciently  proved  to  the  world,  that  I  fear  none 
of  the  chances  of  war ;  it  besides  presents  nothing 
that  I  need  to  fear ;  peace  is  the  wish  of  my  heart, 
but  war  ha«  never  been  inconsistent  with  my 
glory.  I  conjure  your  majesty  not  to  deny  your- 
self the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the  world, 
nor  to  leave  that  sweet  satis&ction  to  your  chil- 
dren ;  for  certainly  there  never  was  a  more  for- 
tunate  opportonity,  nor  a  moment  more  favour- 
able, to  silence  all  the  passions,  and  listen  only  to 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  reason.  This  mo- 
ment once  lost,  what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a 
war,  which  all  my  eflbrts  will  not  be  able  to  ter^ 
minate !  Your  majesty  has  gained  more  within  ten 
years,  both  in  territonr  and  riches,  than  the  whole 
extent  of  Europe.  Your  nation  is  at  the  highest 
point  of  prosperitv;  what  can  it  hope  from  war? 
—To  form  a  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the 
continent  ?  The  continent  will  remain  tranquil ; 
a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  preponderance 
and  continental  greatness  of  France.  To  renew 
intestine  troubles  T  The  times  are  no  longer  the 
same.  To  destroy  our  finances  ?  Finances  found- 
ed on  a  flouriakmg  agriculture,  can  never  be 


destroyed.  To  take  from  Frsnce  h«r 
The  colonies  are  to  France  only  a 
object;  and  does  not  your  m^esty  already  hmmhi 
more  than  you  know  how  to  preserver  If  yoar 
miyesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must  peroehre  that 
the  war  is  without  an  olgect,  without  any  prasum- 
able  result  to  yourself  Alas !  what  a  melanciiDly 
prospect,  to  caose  two  nations  to  fi||fat,  merely  mt 
the  sake  of  fighting.  1^  world  m  taSaeoOf 
large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it,  and  leaaoa 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover  the  means  of 
reconciling  every  thinr,  when  the  wish  for  recon- 
ciliation exists  on  both  sides.  I  have,  however 
fulfilled  a  sacred  doty,  and  one  which  is  preesooi 
to  my  heart  I  trust  your  nuOesty  will  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and  my  wisb  to 
give  you  every  proof  of  it,  &c 

(Signed)  »  Napolxok."* 

Loan  MoLaaAva's  Answbu 
Dated  lHh  January,  1805.    Addrtaeed  to  M. 

TmUyrand.  ' 
**  His  Britannic  mi^i^ty  has  received  the  letter 
which  lias  been  addressed  to  him  by  the  heed  of 
the  French  government,  dated  the  seoODd  of  the 
present  month.  There  is  ix>  object  which  hsi 
Ruyesty  has  more  at  heart,  than  to  avail  himelf 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  procure  again  for  his 
subjects  the  advantages  of  peace,  founded  on  baeee 
which  may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  per- 
manent security  and  easential  interests  of  his  do- 
minions. His  nuyeety  is  peiauaded  that  this  cod 
can  only  be  attained  by  arrangements  which  mar 
at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  future  safety  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  (»revent  the  recuirence 
of  the  dangers  and  calamities  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved. C^formahljr  to  this  sentiment,  his  ma- 
jesty feels  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer,  mope 
parucularly,  to  the  overture  that  has  been  Baade 
nun,  till  he  had  time  to  communicate  with  the 
powers  on  the  continent,  with  whom  hois  encaged 
m  confidential  connexions  and  relations,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  w^o  hasgirca 
the  strongest  proofii  of  the  wisdom  and  elevataoe 
of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  animated,  and 
the  lively  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  continent 

(Signed)  **  MiTunuvi.* 
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lAembere  of  the  consulta  of  state,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  colleges  and  the  consti- 
tuted bodies,  had  repaired  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  at  the  imperial  coro- 
nation. This  bo<fy,  whom  Bonaparte 
chose  to  consider  as  Uie  legal  representsr 
tiyes,  and  authorized  organ  of  the  Italian 
republic,  determined,  af&r  a  decent  inter- 
val of  deliberation,  that  the  constitution 
of  Lyons  was  merely  provisional,  and  that 
a  change  had  become  necessary,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  repose  and  happiness  of  Ita- 
^  1y.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments, 
they  besought  the  French'  emperor,  to 
perfect  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  by  deign- 
ing to  become  their  sovereign.  "You 
wished,  sire,*^  said  Melzi,  *^  that  the  Ita- 
lian republic  should  exist,  and  it  has  exist- 
ence. Wish  that  the  Italian  monarchy 
shall  be  happy,  and  it  shall  be  so.^^  After 
a  short  pause,  Bonaparte  replied  to  the 
address  of  the  vice-president.  He  re- 
minded the  deputies,  that  to  him  their 
country  was  indebted  for  the  original  esta- 
blishment of  their  independence,  and  ex- 
patiated upon  the  interest  which  he  had 
always  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  repub- 
lic. "  When^t  Lyons,"  he  added,  "  you 
deemed  it  for  your  interest  that  we  should 
be  at  the  head  of  your  government;  and 
still  persevering  in  the  same  opinion,  you 
DOW  will  that  we  shall  be  the  first  of  your 
kings.  The  separation  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Italy,  which  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  ensure  the  independence  of  your 
posterity,  would,  at  the  present  moment, 
ne  fatal  to  your  existence  and  tranquillity. 
I  shall  keep  this  crown,  but  only  so  lone^ 
as  your  interests  shall  require  it;  and  I 
shall  with  pleasure  see  the  moment  arrive, 
when  I  can  place  it  on  the  head  of  a 
younger  person,  animated  with  my  spirit, 
and  equally  anxious  to  provide  for  your 
security  and  happiness." 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  throne  of  Italy 
should  be  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  both 
natural  and  adopted ;  but  that  the  right  of 
adoption  should  not  extend  to  any  other 
person  than  a  citizen  of  the  French  em- 
pire, or  of  the  republic  of  Italy ;  that  the 
crown  of  Italy  should  not  be  united  to  that 
of  France,  except  upon  the  head  of  the 
present  emperor ;  that  none  of  his  succes- 
sors should  be  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy, 
unless  they  reside  upon  the  territory  of  the 
I  Italian  republic;  and  that  Bonaparte 
t  should,  during  his  life,  have  the  right 
of  giving  a  successor  among  his  legiti- 
mate male  children,  whether  begotten  or 
adopted. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte,  in  oom- 

,       pliance  with  the  addresses  which  poured 
in  upon  him  from  the  various  constituted 
t       authorities  of  the  Italian  republic,  repaired 


to  Milan,  to  assume,  with  the  requisite 
solemnities,  the  crown  of  his  new  kingdom. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  36th 
of  May,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan< 
by  Cfu^inal  Caprara,  the  archbishop  of 
that  ci^,  who  was  authorized  by  the  pope 
to  preside  upon  this  occasion.    Bonaparte, 
wearing  the  two  diadems  of  France  and 
Italy,  bearing  the  sceptre  and  hand  of  jus- 
tice, and  clothed  with  a  royal  mantle,  pro- 
deeded,  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  and 
solemn  procession,  from  the  palace  of  the 
cathedral.    At  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
he  was  met  by  the  cardinal  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  air  was  perfumed  with  the  idi- 
cense,  which  was  burnt  in  the  presence  of 
the  new  sovereign.    After  an  address  of 
courtly  adulation  from  the  cardinal,  Bo- 
naparte was  introduced  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  conducted  to  a  throne  decorated  with 
the  insignia  of  the  French  empire,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.    At  the  entrance 
to  the  sanctuary,  in  front  of  the  altar, 
were  placed  the  insignia' of  Charlemagne. 
Upon  this  altar,  the  royal  ornaments  were 
then    deposited,  and    the    cardinal    pro- 
nounced over  them  his  solemn  benediction. 
Napoleon,  advancing  from  *his  throne,  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  the  cardinal  the 
ring  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty.    He' 
then  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
taking  in  his  hand  the  ancient  iron  crown 
of  the  kings  of  Lombardy,  he  placed  it 
with  a  determined  air  upon  his  head,  pro- 
nouncing, at  the  same  time,  with  a  firm 
voice,  these  emphatical  words—"  IHeu  me 
la  donne,  gore  a  qui  la  touche,"*     He  then 
returned  to  the  altar ;  and  taking  the  crown 
of  Italy,  placed  it  in  like  manner  upon  his 
head,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  specta- 
tors.    Bonaparte  having  pronounceid  the 
oath,  a  herald  immediately  proclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice — "  Napoleon,  ifmperor  of  the 
French  and  King  ot  Italy,  is  crowned  and 
en^roned — Long  live  the  Emperor  and 
King."  At  the  same  instant,  all  the  attend- 
ants repeated — ^**Long  live  the  Emperor 
and  King !"    and  the  lofty  domes  of  the 
church  resounded  with  the  shouts  and  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude.    The  ceremony 
was  closed  with  Te  Deum,  and  the  pro- 
cession returned  to  the  palace.— Soon  after 
the  coronation.  Prince  Eugene  (Beauhar- 
nois,  step-son  of  the  new  monarch)  was 
appointed  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  a  new  or- 
der of  knighthood,  under  the  designation 
of  "  the  iron  crown,"  was  instituted. 

While  Bonaparte  was  employed  at  Mi- 
lan, in  settling  the  constitution  and  civil 
code  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom,  his 
agents  were  actively  engaged  in  another 


*God  has  conferred  it  on  me— letthow  wL> 
•hall  touch  it  beware. 
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quarter,  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  fresh 
act  of  aggninaizement.  The  republic  of 
Genoa,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits 
of  its  territory,  had  occupied  a  distin- 
ffuished  place  in  the  history  of  modem 
Europe.  But  the  period  at  length  arrived, 
when  even  the  forms  of  national  indepen- 
dence were  to  terminate ;  and  the  republic 
was  destined  to  be  absorbed  in  the  im- 
mense and  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
French  empire.  The  disastrous  conse- 
(^uences  which  resulted  from  this  revolu- 
tion, the  war  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate  occasion,  and  the  fatal 
issue  of  that  contest,  will  render  it  an 
event  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

The  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  tipon  this 
occasion,  was  extremely  simple.  It  was  ex- 
pedient that  some  decent  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  form  of  the  proceedings, 
and  that  at  least  some  appearance  of  mode- 
ration should  be  assumed.  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined*  that  the  proposal  for  the 
union  should  originate  with  the  senate 
and  people  of  Genoa.  The  reauisite  pre- 
cautions having  been  adoptea,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  sufficientlv  prepared 
for  the  event,  tne  senate,  ^fler  due  delibe- 
ration, resolved' that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  Bonaparte,  praying  that  he 
would  allow  the  republic  of  Genoa  to  be 
permanently  united  to  the  French  empire. 
This  address  was  signed,  not  merely  by 
the  members  of  the  senate,  but  by  a  vast 
number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ge- 
noa ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  an  embassy, 
consisting  of  the  doge,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  senate  and  people,  should  proceed 
to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  this 
document  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor. 
Upon  their  arrival  in  that  city,  they  puolicly 
unfolded  the  object  of  their  mission.  Bona- 
parte was  not  inexorable.  He  listened  with 
attention  and  with  favour ;  and  afterwards 
addressed  the  doge  and  the  deputies,  in  a 
speech,  in  which  he  enlarged  with  becom- 
ing gravity  upon  the  importance  and  the 
necessity  of  this  union,  and  assured  them 
that  he  would  realize  their  expectations, 
and  unite  them  to  his  great  people. 

This  extraordinary  transaction  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  different 
courts  of  Europe,  and  excited  in  every 
(quarter  the  most  lively  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion. The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  parti- 
cular, who  had  jpreviously  despatched  M. 
Novoiltzoff  on  his  way  to  Paris,  to  try  tiie 
effect  of  negotiation,  hastened  to  recall 
that  ambass^or,  and  issued  a  memorial, 
explanatory  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  its  abrupt ! 
termination.  In  this  document,  it  is  stated  | 
that  the  emperor  had,  in  compliance  with  j 
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the  wishes  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  seot 
his  ambassador  to  Bonaparte,  to  meet  the 
pacific  overtures  which  he  had  made  to  thf 
court  of  London ;  but  that  by  a  fresh  tran^ 
gression  of  the  most  solenm  treaties,  the 
union  of  the  Ligurian  republic  with  Francf 
had  been  effected,  and  aUhope  of  restoriiig 
tranquillity  to  Europe  by  nejgrotiation  there- 
by destroyed.  But  tne  most  important  effeet 
resulting  from  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to 
France,  was  the  impression  which  this 
event  appears  to  have  made  upon  the  cabi- 
net of  Vienna.  Notwithstanding  the  m- 
gent  solicitations  of  Russia,  ana  the  im- 
mense pecuniary  offers  maude  by  Great 
Britain,  Austria  had  hitherto  refused  to 
accede  to  a  treaty  of  concert.  She  had 
accmiesced  in  the  assumption  of  the  crown 
of  Italy;  she  had  even  directed  her  am- 
bassador to  congratulate  Bonaparte  upos 
that  acquisition  of  his  titles ;  but  this  fast 
act  of  usuipation,  combined  with  the  for- 
midable military  attitude  which  France 
had  assumed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fixed 
her  wavering  purpose.  Urged,  therefore, 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  allies,  and 
impelled  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  re- 
sentment, she  abandon^  her  former  can- 
tious  system  of  policy,  and  by  a  treaty 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  consented  to  become  a  party  to 
the  league ;  the  objects  of  which,  as  de- 
fined in  a  treaty  of  concert  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  siprned  at  St.  Peteia- 
burg  on  the  11th  of  April,  were.  First, 
The  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  from 
Hanover  and  the  north  of  Germany  :  Se- 
condly, The  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Switr 
zerland :  Thirdly,  The  re-establishment  of 
the  King  of  Saidinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as 
large  an  augmentation  of  his  tenitoryas 
circumstances miffht admit:  FourtiilT,The 
future  security  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  complete  evacuation  of  Italy, 
the  Isle  of  Elba  included,  by  the  French 
forces :  and.  Fifthly,  The  establishment  of 
an  order  of  things  m  Europe,  which  might 
efectually  guarantee  the  security  and  in- 
dependence of  the  different  states*  and  pre- 
sent a  solid  barrier  against  future  nsurpar 
tion. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  im- 
pending contest,  and  with  the  necessity  of 
making  exertions  correspondent  to  this 
emergency.  Her  armies  were  accordingly 
diligently  recruited,  and  lar^e  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  Italy  and  the  Tyrol ; 
while  military  works  were  constructed 
upon  the  territory  of  Venice ;  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  march  and  co-operation  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  troops  concerted 
with  the  Baron  de  Wintxingerode,  wh« 
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had  been  deputed  to  Vienna  by  the  coart 
of  St.  Peteraburgr. 

V^hile  these  transactions  were  passi^ 
in  GerAiany,  Bonaparte  did  not  allow 
himself  to  remain  inactiye.  The  hostile 
dispositions  and  intentions  of  Austria  were 
sufficiently  manifest,  and  he  had  already 
declared  to  the  emperor,  that  he  would 
not  delay  his  operations  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Russians.  Accordingly,  towards  the 
close  of  the  month  of  Augnst,  while  he 
was  at  Boulogne,  he  issoed  orders  to  dis- 
mantle the  flotilla  in  that  harbour,  and 
directed  the  troops  to  march  from  the 
coast  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Similar 
orders  were  at  the  same  time  transmitted 
to  General  Marmont.  who  commanded  the 
army  in  Holland  ;  and  Marshal  Bemadotte 
was  also  directed  to  proceed  with  his 
force  from  Hanover  towards  Franconia. 
The  necessary  arrangements  having  been 
made  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  troops, 
Bonaparte  immediately  quitted  Boulogne, 
and  repaired  to  Paris. 

A  rupture  had  now  become  inevitable, 
and  the  several  powers  of  the  continent 
placed  themselves  In  a  state  to  meet  the 
approaching  storm.  Bavaria,  of  whom 
strong  suspicions  were  entertained  by  the 
allied  powers,  was  summoned  to  incorpo- 
rate her  troops  with  the  Austrian  army, 
and  the  latter  in  full  force  passed  the  Inn 
early  in  the  month  of  September,  and  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  this  command.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Austrians  on 
this  occasion  acted  with  little  moderation 
towards  Bavaria,  which  was  treated  like 
a  conquered  country:  heavy  exactions 
were  made  upon  the  people  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Austrian  troops;  the  paper 
money  of  Vienna  was  forced  into  circula- 
tion at  its  nominal  value,  while  it  had  suf- 
fered a  mat  depreciation  at  home;  the 
elector  of  Bavana  was  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  Wurtzburg,  and  all  these  rigor- 
ous proceedings  towards  a  neutral  state 
were  justified  by  **the  tyrant's  plea"— 
necessity. 

As  soon  as  intellignence  was  received  at 
Paris  that  the  Austrian  army  had  entered 
the  dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  senate  was  convened,  and  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  Bonanarte  informed  his 
senators  that  he  was  aoout  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  m  order  to 
aiSbrd  immediate  assistance  to  his  allies, 
and  to  defend  the  dearest  interests  of  his 
people.  The  war  had,  he  informed  them, 
already  commenced  by  the  invasion  of 
Havana,  the  elector  of  which  state  had 
actually  been  driven  from  his  territories. 
He  next  exhorted  the  French  people  to 
support  their  emperor  in  the  present  un- 
provoked contest ;  and  concluaed  by  say- 
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ing «.-.(« Frenchmen,  your  emperor  will  do 
his  duty ;  my  soldiers  will  perform  theirs; 
you  will  fulfil  yours."  On  this  occasion 
two  important  decrees  were  proposed ;  one 
for  Uie  immediate  levy  of  eigh^  thousand 
conscripts;  the  other,  for  re-organizing 
andembodying  the  national  guard.  Having 
formed  these  arrangements,  his  next  step 
was  to  appoint  his  firother  Joseph  to  super- 
intend the  government  in.hisansence,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  left  Paris  for 
Strasburgh. 

A  plan  of  militaiT  operations  had  9!^ 
ready  been  concerted  between  the  court  of 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersbuiv.  It  was  appa* 
rent  from  the  distance  of  the  Russian  ar* 
mies,  that  Austria  must  rely  solely  upon  her 
own  strength  in  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  plan  of  operations  was 
accordingly  formea  upon  this  evident 
principle.  The  resources  of  France  wevt 
estimated  at  six  hundred  and  fifty^one 
thousand  men ;  and  of  this  number  it  was 
supposed  that  she  might  exnploy  five  hun- 
dred thousand  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  In  opposition  to  this  force, 
Austria  could  bring  into  the  field  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  rank  and  file,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Russian  armies  which  were 
destined  to  co-operate  with  her  in  the  war, 
and  was  expected  to  swell  her  numbers  to 
an  equality  with  the  force  of  the  enemy. 
The  first  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Italy,  by 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  dislodge 
ing  the  enemy  from  the  Mincio,  investing 
Mantua  and  Peshara,  and  detaching  a  bodr 
of  troops  to  the  Po,  to  observe  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  to  open  its  way  to  the  Adda, 
in  order  to  cover  the  blockade  or  sieges 
of  these  places.  It  was  foreseen  that  in 
Germany,  Austria  must  sustain  the  first 
shock  of  the  French  impetuosity,  without 
the  aid  of  her  imperial  ally;  it  was  there- 
fore determined  that  the  Austrian  corps 
should  enter  Bavaria,  and,  taking  a  strong 
position  on  the  Lech,  await  the  arrival  c? 
the  Russians,  while  the  forces  in  the  Ty- 
rol were  to  be  regulated  in  their  motions 
by  those  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Gei^ 
many.^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  of  operations, 
the  Austrian  army  upon  the  Adige  was  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoil- 
sand  men ;  and  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  Archduke  Charles  qtiittM 
Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
command;  at  which  period,  the  French 
troops  in  Italy,  under  tne  command  of  G^ 
neral  Massena,  did  not  exceed  seventy 
thousand  men.  The  Austrian  army  in 
Germany  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
Field-marshal  Baron  Mack,  an  officer  whs 
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had  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed  a  very 
powerful  influence  otot  the  mihtaiy  coun* 
oils  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Austrian 
anny,  having  trayersed  the  electorate  of 
Bayaxia,  arrived  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember on  the  banks  of  the  Lech.  Aban- 
doningr  that  nosition  immediately  after- 
wards, they  advanced  to  the  Iller,  and  de- 
tachments were  pushed  towards  Dones- 
chingen  and  Stockach,  and  into  the  dutchy 
of  Wirtemberff.  Besides  the  two  armies 
stationed  on  uie  Adige  and  in  Suabia,  a 
considerable  force  wus  also  assembled  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Archduke  John  in 
the  Tyrol,  which  was  destined  to  act  as  the 
events  of  the  campaign  miffht  require. 
Such  was  the  distribution  of  3ie  Austrian 
troops  about  the  conmiencement  of  the 
month  of  October. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Bonaparte 
arrived  at  Strasburg :  on  the  same  day,  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  army,  which 
had  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  from  the 
eoast,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Manheim, 
Spires,  and  Durlach,  under  the  command 
of  Marshah  Davoust,  Soult,  and  Ney. 
Marshal  Lannes,  with  his  division,  and  the 
reserve  of  cavalry  under  Prince  Murat, 
had  crossed  the  river  on  the  preceding  day, 
at  Kehl.  The  French  army  of  Hanover, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  commanded  by  Marshal  Bemadotte, 
having  marched  by  Gottingen  and  Frank- 
fort, had  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Wurtzburg.  In 
this  position,  Bemadotte  was  soon  after- 
wards ioined  by  General  Marmont  and 
the  Gallo-Batavian  army,  which  had  cross- 
ed the  Rhine  at  Mentz ;  and  by  this  union 
the  force  collected  at  Wurtzburg  amounted 
to  more  than  sixty  thousand  men.  The 
plan  of  operations  which  Bonaparte  had 
adopted  for  the  opening  of  the  campaisp, 
was  of  a  most  masterly  character.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
of  penetrating  through  the  passes  of  the 
Black  Forest,  he  had  resolved  to  advance 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and,  passingr  the  river  below  the  position 
of  the  Austnans,  to  interpose  his  army  be- 
tween them  and  the  Russian  force.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  this  movement,  that  Mar- 
shal Bemadotte  and  General  Marmont  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Wurtzburg. 
As  the  Austrian  commander  mifi^t  by  an 
immediate  retreat  have  frustrated  the  suc- 
cess of  this  plan,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  project  snould  not  only  be  disguised 
^m  the  imperialists,  but  should  be  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity. 
Prince  Murat  therefore  was  ordered  to 
manfleuvre  near  the  passes  of  the  Black 
Forest,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Austrians, 
und  to  induce  them  to  suppose  that  the 


French  army  intended  to  force  its  way  is 

that  direction.  General  Mack  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  advanced  with  the  greater  pan 
of  his  army  to  oppose  the  execution  of  tha 
design.  He  had  already  fortified  the 
banks  of  the  Bier,  and  had  issued  orders 
to  strengthen  with  the  utmost  expeditios 
the  positions  of  Memmingen  and  tflm.  At 
length,  however,  he  discovered  his  erriv, 
and  was  conipelled  suddenly  to  change  aL 
his  plans.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
army  had  traversed  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity  the  electorate  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
the  nlains  of  Nordlingen ;  and  on  Uie  16th 
of  October,  Marshal  Soult  arrived,  at  the 
head  of  his  division  on  the  Danube,  at 
Donawerth,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
bridge  at  Munster.  On  the  8th,  General 
Marmont  reached  Neuberg,  haying  pene- 
trated through  the  Prussian  nei^ial  terri- 
tory of  Anspach,  and  shortly  afterwaids 
Marshal  Bemadotte,  at  the  head  of  his 
division,  arrived  at  In^olstadt.  From  this 
moment,  the  issue  otthe  campaign  was 
decided.  The  army  under  General  Mack 
did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand  men :  a 
hostile  force,  nearly  double  that  number, 
was  now  posted  in  his  rear;  while  his 
communication  with  the  Austrian  slates, 
and  with  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  the  first 
division  of  which  had  not  yet  arrived  on 
the  Inn,  was  upon  the  point  of  being  com- 
pletely intercepted. 

On  the  7th,  a  part  of  the  French  army 
passed  the  Danube  at  Donawerth,  and  the 
division  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult  ex- 
tended itself  along  the  Lech  to  the  city  of 
Augsburg,  and  anerwards  to  Landsburg 
and  Fuessen.  In  the  mean  time,  a  strong 
detachment  from  the  Austrian  armv  was 
ordered  to  advance  to  Wertingen,  ior  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  motions,  and 
checking  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  This 
corps  was  attacked  by  the  caval^  under 
Prince  Murat,  and  the  division  commanded 
by  General  Lannes.  The  Austrians,  after 
a  short  contest,  in  which  they  sustained 
considerable  loss,  were  compelled  to  retire. 
On  the  following  dajr,  a  second  action 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Guntzbnrg ; 
the  division  commanded  by  'Marshal  Ney 
attacked  the  Austrians,  who  were  advan- 
tageously posted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  forced 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  bridges  and  strong  position 
of  Guntzburff. 

General  Mack,  alarmed  by  the  accounts 
which  he  received  of  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  was  obliged  to  send  for  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Italian  arm^.  Prince  Charles 
thus  saw  himself  depnved  of  the  means 
of  pursuinff  those  objects  which  he  hoped 
to  accomplish.    The   necessity  howevei 
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was  axgent,  and  he  ordered,  though  with 
much  fll  humour  and  reluctance,  thirty 
hattaliona  to  march  to  the  support  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Germany.  ()t  this  force, 
a  part  only  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iller;  some  detachments  were  taken  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  rest  fell  back  upon  the 
Tyrol.  The  Austrian  army  was  stationed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Iller,  from  Memmin- 
gen  to  the  Danube;  but  its  principal 
strengrth  was  collected  on  the  left  of  tnis 
line,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm ;  and 
the  French  were  rapidly  adyancing  with 
their  whole  force  to  that  quarter.  The 
situation  of  the  Austrians  became  every 
hour  more  critical ;  they  found  themselves 
circumscribed  and  enclosed  on  every  side ; 
and  the  commander  saw  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
some  of  their  positions.  Accordingly,  on 
the  11th  of  October,  a  vigorous  attack  was 
made  upon  a  French  division  posted,  under 
the  command  of  General  Ney,  at  Albeck. 
The  enemy  was  driven  to  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube ; 
and  the  event  of  the  daj  was  highly 
honourable  to  the  Austnans.  But  no 
important  advantage  resulted  from  the 
victory. 

After  the  battles  of  Guntzburg  and 
Wertingen,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  city 
of  Augsburg,  from  which  place  he  again 
returned  on  the  13th  to  the  camp  before 
Ulm ;  when  he  issued  immediate  orders 
to  force  the  bridge  and  position  of  Echlin- 
gen.  This  post,  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  armies,  was 
defended  by  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand 
Austrians.  In  this  contest,  which  was 
lone  and  obstinate,  the  French  charged 
wim  their  usual  impetuosity;  while  the 
Austrians  fought  with  all  the  fury  of 
despair.  Great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides : 
but  at  length  the  Austrians  were  broken 
and  driven  from  the  field.  The  same  day, 
afler  a  series  of  sharp  and  stubborn  con- 
flicts, the  French  troops  under  General 
Lannes  possessed  themselves  of  the  heights 
of  Michel  Malgen  and  Kuhe,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ulm  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  General 
Marmont  occupied  the  bridges  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Iller  and  the  Danube.  The 
situation  of  the  Austrian  army  was  now 
desperate ;  it  was  nearly  encircled  by  the 
enemy,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Ulm.  Two  divisions,  under 
General  Hohenzollem  and  Wemeck,  had 
already  been  detached  from  the  main  army ; 
and  Prince  Ferdinand,  desirous  to  rescue 
a  part  of  the  troops  from  the  disgrace  of  a 
capitulation,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
four  squadrons  of  well-mounted  cavalry, 
and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  expedition 
towards  Aalen. 


The  two  following  days,  the  French 
were  employed  in  making  preparations  for 
a  general  assault.  The  ci^  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  ditch  filled  with  water;  and 
thou^  the  fortifications  were  weak  and 
unfimshed,  yet  a  brave  and  veteran  army, 
consisting  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men,  might  have  made  a  fierce  and  dread- 
ful resistance.  Bonaparte,  eager  to  avail 
himself  of  his  present  advantages  to  their 
full  extent,  issued  an  address  to  his  sol- 
diers on  the  15th,  in  which  he  says 
''  Merely  to  conquer  the  enemy,  would  be 
to  do  nothing  worthy  of  yourselves  or  of 
your  emperor.  Not  a  man  should  escape, 
and  that  government  which  has  Violated 
all  its  engagements,  should  first  learn  its 
catastrophe  by  your  arrival  under  the  walls 
of  Vienna.'*  This  proclamation  was  im- 
mediately followed  Dy  a  summons  to  Ge- 
neral Mack,  requiring  him  to  capitulate, 
and  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  storm 
the  town.  On  the  night  of  the  16th,  there 
arose  a  furious  tempest ;  the  waters  of  the 
Danube  overflowed  their  banks ;  and  many 
of  the  bridges  upon  that  river,  and  among 
the  rest,  the  bridge  of  Echlingen,  were 
swept  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent. 
A  favourable  opportunity  was  thus  afibrded 
to  the  Austrian  army  to  endeavour  to  force 
their  way  through  the  posts  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  commander  was  deficient  in  enter- 
prise and  activity,  and  this  unforeseen  and 
fortuitous  occurrence  was  suflered  to  pass 
unimproved. 

On  the  17th,  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion were  finally  settled.  The  garrison 
was  allowed  to  march  out  with  uie  hon- 
ours of  war,  and  after  filing  ofi*,  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  field-officers  were 
permitted  to  return  home  upon  their 
parole,  but  the  subalterns  ana  soldiers 
were  sent  prisoners  to  France.  During 
the  campaign  which  preceded  and  accom- 
panied tne  surrender  of  Ulm,  the  rain  fell 
almost  without  intermission.  The  rivers 
overflowed  their  banks,  and  the  roads  be- 
came almost  impassable.  Bonaparte,  how- 
ever, was  continually  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops ;  he  encouraged  and  animated  them 
to  exertion ;  he  shau^  all  their  hardships 
and  privations,  and  distributed  upon  the 
field  of  battle  rewards  and  honours  to 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
By  these  popular  acts,  he  excited  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  in  his  troops,  which  led 
them  not  merely  to  encounter  danger  with 
alacrity,  but  to  sustain  with  cheerfulness 
the  severest  toils.  On  the  20th,  the  Aus- 
trians, according  to  the  terms  of  a  conven- 
tion concluded  the  second  day  after  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm,  marched  out  of  that 
city.  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
occupied  the  heights  near  the  town,  and 
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was  a  witness  of  this  hamiliating  scene. 
Thirty  ttiousand  men,  three  thousand  of 
whom  were  cavalry,  with  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  forty  stands  of  colours,  were 
oaraded  before  the  victor.  Havingr  sent 
tor  the  Austrian  generals,  and  kept  them 
near  his  person  while  the  troops  defiled, 
he  03mp]ained  of  the  injustice  and  ag^gres- 
sion  of  the  emperor :  **  I  desire  nothing," 
said  he,  '*  on  the  continent.  France  wants 
only  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce ;  and 
it  is  as  much  your  interest  as  mine,  that  I 
should  have  them."  To  this  effusion. 
General  Mack  is  reported  to  have  replied, 
diat  "the  Emperor  of  Germany  did  not 
wish  for  war,  but  was  compelled  to  enter- 
tain hostile  views  by  Russia." — "  If  that 
be  the  case,  then,"  said  Napoleon,  **  you 
are  no  lonc^er  a  power." 

Thus  within  tittle  more  than  ten  days,  a 
well-appointed,  army,  consisting  of  more 
than  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  gallant  and  experienced  officers,  and 
composed  of  the  best  troops  in  the  Austrian 
service,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  inex- 

Slicable  errors  of  its  chief,  completely 
is^pated.  In  addition  to  those  who  pe- 
rished in  the  field,  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  and  a 
very  small  portion  succeeded,  with  great 
difficulty  and  the  utmost  exertion,  in  ef- 
fecting their  escape  into  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories. 

Information  of  the  disasters  in  Germa- 
ny, and  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  was 
conveyed  to  Vienna  by  a  messenger  from 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  No  sooner  was 
the  intelligence  spread  through  the  city, 
than  the  houses  were  deserted,  and  the  in- 
habitants crowded  into  the  streets,  anx- 
iously inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  this 
disastrous  event.  When  the  foil  extent 
of  the  calamity  was  known,  the  people 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  oitter- 
est  expressions  of  indignation  and  rage. 
They  saw  in  their  apprehensions  the 
French  already  at  their  gpates.  They  loud- 
ly exclaimed  a^nst  General  Mack  as  the 
author  of  their  misfortunes,  and  openly 
charged  him  with  having  betrayed  and 
sold  his  country  to  the  enemy.  The  em- 
peror made  every  exertion  to  re-establish 
the  public  confidence,  and  to  restore  the 
tranquillity  of  his  capital.  ,  It  was  ordered 
that  all  persons  capable  or  bearing  arms 
should  be  tvained  and  embodied,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  the  army.  Instructions 
were  at  the  same  time  issued  to  hasten  the 
general  levy  in  Hungary ;  and  the  empe- 
ror published  a  procUmation,  in  which  he 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
his  subjects,  and  called  upon  them  in  the 
most  earnest  terms  to  unite  with  vigour 


for  the  protection  of  their  coimtry  and  hit 
throne. 

Immediately  afYer  the  capitulation  of 
Ulm,  the  most  active  exertions  were  made 
by  the  enemy  for  the  further  prosecutioB 
of  the  campaign.  The  first  aivisioa  of 
the  Russians,  under  the  command  of  G^ 
neral  Kutusoff,  had  already  arrived  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Inn,  and  nnitinff  itself  io 
the  Austrians  in  that  quarter,  formed  an 
army  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  men. 
It  was  of  importance,  if  possible,  to  at 
tack  this  force  before  the  arrival  of  the  se- 
cond division,  and  with  this  view  the 
French  army  having  been  joined  by  the 
contingents  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Woi^ 
temburg,  crossed  the  Iser  at  three  different 
points,'  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to- 
wards the  Inn.  The  arrangements  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  campaign,  oa 
the  immense  theatre  of  war,  were  afl  com- 
pleted. Marshal  Ney's  division,  and 
the  Bavarian  army,  were  ordered  to  drive 
the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol.  The  ope- 
rations in  the  V  oralberg  were  intrusted  to 
Marshal  Augereau,  who  from  the  interior 
of  France  had  arrived  with  a  considerable 
force  at  Stockach ;  and  General  Baraguay 
de  Hilliers  was  ordered  to  penetrate  into 
Bohemia,  and  to  observe  the  motion  of  the 
Austrians  to  the  east. 

The  French  army,  which  was  advancing 
towards  the  Inn,  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men ;  while  the 
allied  troops,  stationed  upon  that  river, 
scarcely  amounted  to  seventy  thousand. 
Judging  it  impolitic  to  hazard  an  action 
with  such  a  disparity  of  strength,  the  allies 
determined  to  retire,  in  order  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  second  Russian  division, 
which  was  advancing  under  General  Bux- 
hovden.  From  the  Inn,  the  combined 
army  retired  behind  the  Ems,  their  rear 
occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  endeavoured  to  avert  the  evils 
with  which  he  was  menaced  by  negotia- 
tion. He  saw  the  allied  army  compelled 
to  retire  before  a  superior  force ;  the  second 
division  of  the  Russians  was  still  at  a 
distance ;  and  it  was  evident  that  in  a  few 
days  the  French  would  become  masters  of 
his  capital.  The  Count  de  Guilay  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
enemy  at  Lintz,  to  propose  an  armistice, 
in  order  that  negotiations  might  be  com- 
menced for  a  general  ]>eace.  The  answer 
of  Bonaparte  was  concise,  but  comprehen- 
sive :  He  demanded,  as  the  price  of  an 
armistice,  that  the  Rus^an  forces  should 
return  home,  that  the  Hungarian  levies 
should  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  Austrian 
troops  should  withdraw  from  the  dutchy  ot 
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Venice  and  the  T^rol.  It  was  evident 
that  to  accede  to  these  terms  would  be  to 
place  the  imperial  crown  at  the  mercy  of 
Bonaparte ;  the  emperor  therefore  resolved 
still  to  struggle  with  his  difficulties ;  and 
to  trust  to  the  support  of  his  allies,  to  the 
fortune  of  his  house,  and  to,  the  zeal  and 
affection  of  his  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  principal  force  of 
the  enemy  advanced  by  Ems  and  Amstten, 
while  the  Russians,  still  continuing  their 
retreat,  retired  to  St.  Polten.  At  Kreros, 
not  far  from  that  place,  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  which  is  the  last  bridge 
above  the  city  of  Vienna.  The  enemy  had 
detached  a  considerable  force  over  the 
river,  under  the  conunand  of  Marsha]  Mor- 
tier,  who  was  ordered  to  march  with  the 
utmost  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
and  destroying  the  bridge.  By  this  ma- 
noeuvre, the  communication  between  the 
first  and  the  second  divisions  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  would  have  been  completely 
intercepted ;  but  the  Russians,  aware  of 
the  design  of  the  enemy,  frustrated  its 
execution,  and  after  a  rapid  march  from 
St.  Polten  to  Krems,  crossed  the  river  at 
that  place,  and  laid  the  bridge  in  ruins. 
It  was  now  evening,  and  the  situation  of 
the  allies,  who  were  closely  pressed  upon 
the  side  of  the  Stein,  became  extremely 
critical.  It  was  necessary  to  force  the 
enemy  from  his  position.  Accordingly, 
at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the 
Russian  army,  having  formed  itself  into 
three  columns,  advanced  against  the  French 
lines  with  the  utmost  impetuosity;  and 
after  a  smart  contest,  put  the  enemy  to  the 
rout  in  every  direction.  In  this  engage- 
ment, great  numbers  of  the  French  were 
slain;  many  escaped  in  the  vessels  that 
had  been  collected  on  the  river ;  and  about 
iwo  thousand  men,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  This 
victory,  so  important  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  army,  was  obtained  without 
any  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians.  There  fell,  however,  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  the  Austrian 
Field-marshal  Scnmidt,  a  veteran  officer 
of  great  bravery  and  merit,  whose  death 
filled  the  army  with  regret. 

Bonaparte  now  removed  his  head-ouar- 
ters  to  the  beautiful  abbey  of  Molk,  Duilt 
by  the  Emperor  Commodus,  and  cele- 
brated for  having  been  one  of  the  posts  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  vaults  of  this  magni- 
ficent building,  he  found  prodigious  stores 
of  excellent  Hun^rian  wine,  which  prov- 
ed of  great  service  to  his  army.  From 
this  moment,  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal was  decided.*    The  great  road  to  Vi- 
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enna  lay  open ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
attempt  the  defence  of  the  city  without  the 
walls.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  place  ^ 
Vienna  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  called  upon  to  rise  in  mass 
for  that  purpose :  but,  as  the  fortifications 
were  ancient  and  out  of  repair,  an  effort  at 
resistance  could  only  have  occasioned  its 
destruction.  The  court,  the  nobility,  and 
all  those  who  could  provide  the  means  of 
flight,  had  abandoned  the  city.  The  ut- 
most agitation  and  confusion  prevailed, 
and  the  public  anxiety  became  intense, 
from  the  accounts  which  were  daily  and 
hourly  received,  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  enemy.  But  when  the  people  were 
informed,  that  the  Russian  army,  on  which 
they  reposed  their  last  and  only  reliance, 
had  passed  the  Danube,  and  left  the  capi- 
tal to  its  fate,  they  abandoned  themselves 
to  despair. 

On  the  9th,  a  deputation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vienna,  with  Prince  Sinzendoif 
at  its  head,  repaired  to  the  French  camp, 
to  declare  the  emperor's  intention  to  defi- 
ver  up  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  people  from  impending  distress,  and 
that  in  so  doing,  he  fully  rened  on  the  jus- 
tice and  generosity  of  Bonaparte,  to  carry 
his  benevolent  wishes  into  execution. 
The  deputies  were  received  by  Prince  Mu- 
rat  with  attention  and  respect ;  and  after 
a  short  conference,  in  whicti  they  obtained 
the  strongest  assurances  of  protection, 
they  returned  to  Vienna.  Murat,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  previously  mad^  immediately  en- 
tered the  city,  and  his  troops  were  con- 
ducted to  the  quarters  which  had  been  as- 
signed for  their  accommodation. 

The  Austrian  force,  which  had  retired 
from  Vienna  upon  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand 
men ;  and,  having  crossed  the  Danube, 
they  proceeded  towards  Moravia,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Russians.  The  French  arrived  at  Vienna  in 
successive  divisions,  and  passed  through 
that  city  with  the  utmost  expedition  m 
pursuit  of  the  Russians.  On  the  14th, 
Bonaparte  himself  arrived  at  Vienna,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle  of 
Schoenorunn,  a  small  palace  built  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  So  rapid  had 
been  the  progress  of  the  French,  and  so 
great  was  the  consternation  which  pre- 
vailed, that  no  effectual  measures  had  been 
adopted  for  the  removal  of  the  artillery 
and  military  stores  from  the  city,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  neglect,  two  thousand 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  hundred  thousand 
muskets,  and  ammunition  of  every  de- 
scription, besides  other  articles  of  immense 
value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
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The  French  were  now  in  complete  possee* 
sion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Anstria,  and  it 

#  became  necessary  to  establish  a  provincial 
administration  for  the  goyemment  of  these 
extensive  conquests.  For  this  purpose,  a 
code  of  regulations  was  soon  prepared, 
and  General  Clarke  was  appointed  gover- 
nor-general of  the  districts.  These  im-. 
portant  arrangements  having  been  com- 
pleted, Bonaparte  left  Vienna,  and  re- 
paired to  the  army  in  Moravia.  The 
French  patroles  of  cavalry  were  already 
at  the  gates  of  Presburff;  and  a  party  of 
these  troops  intercepted  a  courier  from 
Vienna,  by  whose  despatches  they  learned 
that  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  hearing  of 
the  disasters  at  Ulm,  had  quitted  the  itar 
lian  territory,  and  was  hastening  with  his 
army  to  the  relief  of  Vienna. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Italian 
campaign  was  opened  upon  the  Adige. 
The  Austrian  array  was  strongly  posted 
at  Veronetta,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Vero- 
na, situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
river ;  while  the  French  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Massena,  occupied 
the  city  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Adige.  Tne  communication  between  Ve- 
rona and  its  suburb,  was  by  means  of  two 
bridges,  the  new  bridge  and  the  bridge  of 
the  old  castle ;  and  bou  parties  had  guard- 
ed against  the  passacfe  of  these  bridges 
by  strong  works  raised  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities. The  Archduke  Charles  found 
himself  so  far  weakened,  in  consequence 

#  of  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  de- 
spatched for  the  support  of  General  Mack, 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  un- 
dertake offensive  operations  against  the 
position  of  the  enemy;  the  attack  was 
therefore  be^n  by  the  French,  and  Mas- 
sena determined  to  force  a  passage  over 
the  brid^  of  the  old  castle.  After  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  struggle,  the  French  general 
forced  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  Austrian  intrench- 
ments  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Austrian  army,  however,  still  main- 
tained its  position  m  Veronetu,  and  seve- 
ral days  elapsed  without  any  further  at* 
tack ;  but  the  Archduke  Charles  having, 
in  the  mean  time,  obtained  information  of 
the  disaster  at  Ulm,  prepared  to  fall  back 
with  his  force  towsurds  Vienna.  It  was 
impossible  that  these  preparations  should 
escape  the  observation  of  the  enemy,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  an  arduous  contest  that 
the  archduke  made  good  his  retreat,  and 
took  up  a  position  under  cover  of  the  re- 
doubts of  Caldiero.  During  these  operar 
tions,  General  Hillinger,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  command  of  an  Austrian 
column,  consisting  of  about  fi^e  thousand 
men,  was  separated  from  the  main  army, 


and,  after  exhansting  eveiy  effbit  to  extii- 
cate  himself  from  his  difficultied,  was 
obliged  to  ci^itulate  with  his  whole  corps. 
The  enemy,  sfill  continuing  the  parsuit  of 
the  army  of  the  ^archduke,  arrived  upoD 
the  Isonzo,  having  made  himself  master 
of  the  Austrian  magsizines  at  Palma  and 
Udine,  and  from  wis  position  General 
Massena  ordered  a  detachment  to  proceed 
to  the  left,  towards  Villach,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  conmiunication  with  the 
grand  army. 

While  the  Archduke  Charles  continued 
his  retreat,  the  contending  armies  in  the 
Tyrol  and  the  Voralberg  were  pursuing 
their  operations.    General  Ney,  with  bis 
corps,  amounting  to  seventeen  thousand 
men,  after  having  quitted  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Memmingen,  took  a  course  to- 
wards Upper  Bavaria.    On  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, this  general  arrived  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Partenkiroh,  and  on  the  5th,  com- 
menced an  attack  on  the  strongly  fortified 
position  of  Scharnitz,  situated  two  leagues 
to  the  south  of  Mittenwald.     To  iSesa 
movements,  the  militia  and  sharp-shooters, 
as  well  as  the  levy-en-mafae  of  the  T^rol, 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  op- 
posed a  long  and  obstinate    resistance; 
but,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  this  brave 
band  of  patriots  was  at  length  obliged  to 
give  way ;  and  the  fortress  of  Scharnitz, 
with    eighteen    hundred    prisoners,    one 
standard,  and  fifteen  field-pieces,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    On   the   16th, 
General  Ney  marched  through  Lecfield 
and  Zierl,  and,  after  forcing  the  Archduke 
John  to  abandon  nis  position  on  the  stu- 
pendous mountains  of  Brenner,  took  pos- 
session of  Inspruck,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Austria.    In  tiie  last  war,  the  76th  regi- 
ment of  the  French  line  had   lost  two 
standards  in  the  Grisons,  and  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Inspruck,  on  the  present  occasion, 
a  scene  occurred  which  deeply  afifected  the 
feelings  of  every  soldier.     On  «nterine 
the  city,  an  officer  of  the  76th  recognised 
in  the  arsenal  the  proofs  of  the  tarnished 
honour  of  his  regiment ;  as  soon  as  this 
discovery  was  mule  known,  all  the  soldien 
of  his  corps  ran  with  eagerness  to  the 
places  where  the  standards  were   depo- 
sited, and  exhibited  for  some  time  the 
most  extravagant  indications  of  joy;  some 
of  the  soldiery  danced  round  the  colours, 
and  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations, 
while  others,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  em- 
braced these  lost  companions  of  their  glo- 
ry, and  renewed  their  oaths  never  again 
to  suflTer  them  to  be  torn  from  their  ranks. 
During  the  short  but  vigorous  campaign 
of  the  Tyrol,  an  Austrian  column,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  de  Rohan,  had 
been  totally  separated  from  the  main  army 
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by  the  manceiiyrM  of  the  French  in  that 
country.  Unwilling  to  surrender  without 
an  effort,  the  prince  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Archduke 
Charles  by  traversing  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  Tyrol  from  Italy ;  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  Gene- 
ral Partoneaux  and  General  Kegnier,  and 
discorerin?  that  his  position  was  turned 
by  General  St.  Cyr,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caster-Franco,  he  was  forced  to  capi- 
tulate, and  six  thousand  infantry,  one  hun- 
dred cavalry,  six  standards,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  considerable 
(quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

The  defence  of  the  Voralberg  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  Austrian  General  Jel- 
lachich,  who  was  despatched  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  main  army  in  Suabia,  pre- 
viously to  the  fall  of  Ulm.  In  this  service, 
he  was  opposed  by  Marshal  Augereau,  at 
the  head  of  a  very  superior  force.  A  se- 
ries of  sharp  encounters  immediately  took 
place,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  in 
succession  from  position  to  position,  till  at 
len^  the  concert  of  their  movements  b^ 
ing  broken,  their  columns  were  separated, 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  with  a  force 
of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men,  found 
himself  compelled  to  capitulate  in  the 
neifirhbourhood  of  Felnkirk.  The  whole 
of  the  Voralberg,  Pludentz,  and  the  entire 
district  of  Arlemberff,  together  with  the 
Austrian  arsenals  ana  magazines  in  those 
territories,  were  thus  surrendered  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  was-  agreed  that  the  troops 
should  not  serve  either 'against  France  or 
Italy  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  ca- 
pitulation. 

The  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  An- 
spach  by  the  Fiench  troops  under  the 
commana  of  General  Marmont,  had  excited 
a  deep  sensation  at  Berlin ;  and  th^eo- 
ple  or  Prussia  were  still  more  exaspmted 
than  their  government.  The  inunediate 
result  of  Bonanarte^s  contempt  for  the  re- 
presentative ot  the  great  Frederick,  was  a 
permission  given  by  that  sovereign  to  a 
large  body  of  Russians  to  march  through 
his  dominions.  The  insult  which  the 
French  ruler  had  given  to  the  Prussian 
power,  effected  what  the  allies  had  endea- 
Toured  in  vain  to  accomplish,  and  an  in- 
stant determination  was  taken  to  enter  into 
the  war.  In  order  to  encourage  this  re- 
solution, the  British  ministry  sent  Lord 
Harrowby  to  Berlin,  with  the  most  liberal 
offers  of  pecuniary  assistance;  and,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  visited  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch, by  whom  he  was  welcomed  with 
^reat  cordiality,  and  received  with  princely 


distinction.  The  desigp  of  the  emperor 
was  to  induce  the  king  to  enter  wi^ 
spirit  into  the  views  of  3ie  confederates. 
The  two  sovereigns  from  this  moment 
acauired  a  mutual  esteem  for  each  other ; 
ana  swore  on  the  tomb  of  the  great  hero 
of  Brandenburg  to  maintain  an  unalterable 
friendship.  Apathy  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  melt  away  in  the  fierce  beams  of  re- 
sentment a^nst  the  common  foe,  and  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Prussian  dominions 
to  the  other,  preparations  for  vigorous  ac- 
tion began  to  prevail.  The  armies  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  were,  without  delay, 
put  on  the  war  establishment ;  and  seve- 
ral large  bodies  of  troops  actually  march- 
ed to  ue  south,  and  approached  the  scene 
of  action.  This  force  consisted  of  not  lest 
than  seven  corps  in  excellent  condition ; 
and  amounted  together  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  aquations  of  horse,  one  hun- 
dred and  thiry-three  battalions  of  infantry, 
twelve  companies  of  chasseurs,  forty  bat- 
teries of  heavy  ordnance,  and  twelve  di- 
visions of  flying  artillery.  But  the  cabi- 
net of  Berlin  soon  relapsed  into  its  former 
system.  Before  any  decisive  steps  could 
be  taken.  General  Mack  had  capitulated ; 
and  the  Austrian  army  completely  di»* 
persed.  These  events  aisposed  Prussia  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and 
Count  Haugwitz  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  heacHiuarters  of  the  French  army. 
The  moment  of  action  had  been  suffered 
to  pass :  when  the  count  arrived  at  Vien- 
na, Bonaparte  was  master  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  in  possession  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  imperial  resources ;  and  in 
a  state  to  reject  the  intervention  of  Prua- 
sia,  as  well  as  to  deride  her  vengeance. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  operations 
concerted  by  the  allies,  to  create  a  power- 
ful diversion  in  the  north  of  Germany; 
and  if  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
men  had  entered  the  IJanoverian  territory 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, General  Bemadotte  would  have  been 
kept  in  check,  andprevented  from  marching 
to  the  Danube,  xbe  King  of  Sweden,  not- 
withstandixiff  his  professed  eagerness  to 
take  the  field,  and  his  antipathy  to  the 
French  emperor,  did  not  effect  a  landing 
with  his  army  at  Stralsund  until  the  2d  of 
November;  and  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  the  English  force  meant  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Swedes,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  until  the  critical  situ- 
ation of  the  allied  army  pointed  out  the 
ur^nt  expediency  of  an  inunediate  sepa- 
ration and  return. 

In  every  stage  of  this  unfortunate  cam- 
paign, there  appears  to  have  been  a  de- 
Slorable  deficiency  of  energy  and  foresight, 
oon  aAer  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  an 
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army,  amountingr  to  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  English  and  Russian  troops, 
was  assembled  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
the  professed  desi^  of  co-operating  with 
the  Austrian  army  m  Italy,  or  of  ejecting 
a  powerful  diversion  in  weir  favour.  In- 
stead of  landin^r  in  the  Venetian  territory 
at  an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  and 
supplying  the  place  of  those  battalions 
which  the  Archduke  Charles  had  found  it 
necessary  to  despatch  to  the  aid  of  Ge- 
neral Mack,  a  landing  was  not  effected  till 
the  middle  of  November,  in  the  neutral 
territory  of  Naples,  and  at  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 

Eosition  of  the  enemy.  Here,  as  might 
ave  been  foreseen,  this  powerful  auxiliaiy 
force  remained  entirely  inactive,  and  its 
only  effect  was  to  irritate  the  Neapolitan 
government  by  the  violation  of  a  neutral 
territory. 

Marshal  Davoust,  leaving  the  principal 
part  of  the  French  army  at  Vienna,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  division  towards  Pres- 
burg.  On  his  arrival  in  the  vicinil^  of 
that  city,  he  received  overtures  from  Count 
Palfy,  the  governor,  in  the  name  of  the 
Archduke  Palation,  proposing  tiiat  the 
military  preparations  in  Hungaiy  should 
be  discontinued,  on  condition  that  the 
French  |;eneral  would  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality ofthat  kingdom.  To  this  proposal, 
Marshal  Davoust  yielded  a  ready  acquies- 
cence ;  and  the  principal  resources  of  tiie 
house  of  Austria  were  thus  reduced  to  the 
army  which  the  Archduke  Charles  had 
with  so  much  skill  and  bravery  conducted 
in  the  face  of  superior  numbers  from  the 
Adige  to  the  Danube,  and  to  the  small 
force  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  which 
had  united  itself  to  the  first  division  of  the 
Russian  army. 

Prince  Murat,  with  the  French  cayalry 
under  his  command,  having  crossed  the 
Danube  at  Vienna,  came  up  with  tiie  al- 
lied army  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
at  Hollabrun.  By  these  movements,  the 
situation  of  General  Kutnsoff^s  army  be- 
came extremely  perilous.  Perceiving  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  sent  the 
Baron  de  Wintzingerode  to  Prince  Murat, 
to  propose  terms  of  capitulation;  and  a 
convention,  subject  to  tiie  ratification  of 
Bonaparte,  was  concluded,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Russian  army  should 
retire  by  a  prescribed  route  out  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  into  their  own  territory; 
but  Bonaparte,  conceiving  the  Russians  to 
be  in  his  power,  and  desirous  to  signalize 
himself  by  a  complete  victory  over  their 
army,  refused  to  ratify  the  convention.  In 
the  mean  time,  General  Kutusoff  had  re- 
tired with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Znaim, 
leaving  the  division,  under  Prince  Bagra- 


tion,  opposed  to  the  enemy.  The  deter- 
mination of  Bonaparte,  not  to  ratify  the 
convention,  was  communieaCed  to  tiie  prince 
without  delay ;  and,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  time  limited  for  tiie  suspension  of 
hostilities,  his  division,  consisting  of  six 
thousand  men,  was  surrounded  and  at- 
tacked by  a  French  force,  thirty  thousand 
strong.  The  prince,  who  had  embraced 
the  magnanimous  resolution  to  cut  fais 
way  through  the  enemy,  succeeded,  after 
displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  and  arrived 
with  comparatively  littie  loes  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Wischau. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  Bonaparte 
entered  Znaim,  where  the  Russians,  in 
their  hnnr  and  retreat  to  Brunn,  had  been 
compelled  to  leare  their  sick,  besides  a 
large  supply  of  flour  and  other  provisions. 
General  Sebastiani,  to  whose  brigade  of 
dragoons  the  pursuit  of  tiie  retreating 
Russian  force  was  confided,  favoured  by 
the  extensive  plains  of  Moravia,  cut  on 
several  corps  or  their  reai^guard,  and  made 
two  thousand  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  cavalry  force,  under  Prince  Murat,  ad- 
vanced to  Bmnn,  which  was  evacuated  on 
their  approach ;  by  the  possession  of  which, 
they  became  masters  of  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  immense  stores  of  powder,  and  a 
very  seasonable  supply  of  com,  m^,  and 
clotiiing.  On  the  20th,  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived at  Brunn,  and  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Moravian  states,  with  a  bishop 
at  their  head.  The  French  pursued  their 
advantages  in  every  direction.  Ney  was 
already  master  of  Brixen,  and  General 
Bemadotte  occupied  Iglau,  on  the  confines 
of  Bohemia.  Many  prisoners  and  much 
b^ggi^  fell  into  their  hands  in  several 
pet^  affairs  between  the  20th  and  the  23d ; 
on  the  latter  of  which  days,  they  had 
pushed  their  reconnoitering  parties  to  the 
gata^of  Olmute. 

The  combined  forces  at  that  place 
amounted  to  about,  one  hundred  thousand 
men;  the  Russians  formed  the  greater 
part  of  this  number;  for  the  remnant  of 
the  Austrian  army,  which  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Prince  John  of  Lich- 
tenstein, did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thou- 
sand effective  soldiers^  and  of  this  number 
a  considerable  proportion  were  raw  levies, 
harassed  by  constant  exertions,  dispirited 
by  defeat,  and  enfeebled  by  continual  pri- 
vations.* The  condition  of  the  Russian 
troops  was  still  more  unfhvourable.  Ex- 
hausted by  forced  marches,  and  reduced 
by  hunjrer  and  fatigue,  deatii,  misery,  and 
desolation  encircled  the  armies  of  the 
coalesced  sovereigns.  The  provinces  to 
a  great  distaiic-e  around  them  were  wasted. 
The  total  failure  of  provisions  and  forage 
^Kunian  Memoir. 
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vas  alone  sufficient  to  preyent  thei|^  from 
naintaining  the  position  before  Olmutz, 
)r  to  take  another  station  farther  in  the 
ear ;  and  no  altematiye  remained,  but  to 
;ommit  the,  fortunes  of  the  campaign  to 
he  last  desperate  yalour  of  their  troops. 
V.  general  battle  had  therefore  become 
ndispensable,  but  it  was  necessary  to  gain 
ime,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  &eir 
brces,  and  to  enable  the  Russians  to  pre- 
lent  a  numerous  and  imposing  front  to  Uie 
^nemy.  Delay,  indeed,  was  the  object  of 
loth  parties ;  Bemadotte  had  not  yet  Joined 
Bonaparte;  and,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
brmed  of  French  tactics,  they  haye  always 
leen  peculiarly  studious  to  obtain  the  ad- 
rantage  of  physical  strong  and  the  power 
»f  numbers.  Much  diplomatic  artifice 
leems  to  have  been  resorted  to  on  both 
ides.  As  soon  as  Bonaparte  was  apprized 
>f  the  arrival  of  the  £mperor  of  Russia 
n  his  camp,  he  sent  his  aide-de-camp, 
jreneral  Savary,  to  compliment  that  prince 
Q  terms  of  Uie  most  courteous  civility, 
uid  to  propose  to  him  an  interview.  The 
mperiai  sovereign  declined  a  personal 
conference,  but  he  suffered  the  French 
reneral  to  remain  within  his  lines  for  three 
mccessive  days,  where  that  officer  did 
lot  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
^resented  by  his  singular  situation.  Al- 
;hough  the  Emperor  Alexander  did  not 
choose  to  meet  Bonaparte  in  .  person,  he 
lent  his  aide-de-camp,  Prince  Dobgoruski, 
4>  explain  his  sentiments  to  the  French 
chief.  In  the  mean  time,  Savary  had  re- 
umed  to  the  French  camp,  and  reported 
X)  his  master  the  obsenrations  which  he 
lad  been  so  indiscreetly  allowed  to  make. 
Vapoleon  was  informed  that  the  Russian 
jrenerals,  in  spite  of  the  deplorable  state 
>f  their  troops,  relied  fully  on  themselves, 
ind  that  presumption,  imprudence,  and 
ndiscretion,  reined  in  their  miTitaiycoun- 
;i]s.  Availing  himself  of  this  intelli^nce, 
le  issued  orders  for  his  army  to  retire,  as 
f  apprehensiye  of  an  engagement  wi^  so 
*onnidable  an  enemy.  In  oraer  to  strength- 
en this  impression,  the  retreat  was  made 
inder  cover  of  the  night,  and  the  French 
irmy  took  up  a  strong  position  about  ten 
niles  in  the  rear  of  its  former  station, 
^ere,  the  troops  began  to  throw  up  in- 
lenchments,  and  to  form  batteries,  as  if 
or  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves 
igainst  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  army, 
is.  very  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  alarm 
md  confusion.  When  Prince  Dobgoruski 
nade  his  appearance,  Bonaparte,  as  if 
inxious  to  conceal  from  the  observation 
>f  the  prince,  both  the  temper  of  his  army, 
md  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted, 
cceived  him,  contrary  to  his  general  prac- 
ice,  at  his  outposts.     Preparations   had 


been    artfully  made  for   this   interview. 
Whereyer  the  Russian  directed  his  eye, 
he  discoyered  the  symptoms  of  anxiety 
and  dismay.    The  troops  were  labouring 
with  the  utmost  activity  at  the  intrench- 
ments ;  all  the  posts  were  doubled ;  eyery 
precaution  seemed  to  be  taken  to  guud 
against  surprise :  and  so  completely  was 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Empror  Alex- 
ander impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
French  ann]f  was  on  the  eve  of  ruin,  that, 
as  a  nreliminary  arrangement  to  pacifica- 
tion, be  proposed  to  Bonaparte  to  place 
Belgium  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies,  and 
to  resign  the  throne  of  Italy  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia.    These  dispositions   appear 
to  have  been  attended  with  the  desired 
effect.    The  confidence  of  the  Russians 
increased ;  they  considered  the  victory  as 
secure,  and  were  anxious  only  to  prevent 
ihe  escape  of  the  enemy.    The  head-quar^ 
ters  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  wete  removed  to 
Austerlitz ;  and  M.  de  Kutusoff,  the  com* 
mander-in-chief,  ordered  a  powerful  diyi« 
sion  to  march  to  the  left,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  the  right  flank  of  the  French 
army.     The   confederates   executed    the 
orders  of  their  generalissimo  in  five  co- 
lumns.   The  first,  under  Lieutenan^fene- 
ral  Dochtorow,  took   possession  of  the 
eminences  of  Klein-hostieradeck ;  and  a 
regiment  of  chasseurs  occupied   Aujest* 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near 
the  lake  of  Menitz.    The  second,  led  by 
Lieutenant-general  Langeron,  posted  itself 
on  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  to  the  right  of 
the  first  column.    The  third,  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant-general  Prizibischewski, 
took  its  position  on  the  same  mountain,  to 
the  right  of  the  village  of  Pratzen.    The 
fourth,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral  Kollowraih,  partly  intersected  the 
heights  of  Austerlitz  to  Brunn,  and  partly 
stationed  itself  in  the  rear  of  the  third  co- 
lumn.  The  fiflh  consisted  of  cavalry,  and 
was  under  the  direction  of  Prince  John  of 
Lichtenstein.    It  followed  the  course  of 
the  third  column,  behind  which   it  was 
formed  under  the  mountains.    The  Grand 
duke  Constantino  drew  up  the  reserve  on 
the  hills  near  Austerlitz,  a  little  to  the 
rear  of  the  whole  army;  while  Prince 
Bagration   threw  forward   the   advanced 
corps  by  Holubitz  and  Blasowitz ;  in  order 
to  give  facility  to  the  third  and  fourth  co- 
lumns in  marching  on  their  points  of  des- 
tination ;  and  Lieutenant-general  Kinmay- 
er  proceeded  by  Pratzen  to  the  front  of 
Aujest.   The  head-quarters  were  establish- 
ed at  Krzenowiti.    No  attempt  was  made 
to  interrupt  these  motions ;  and  the  enemy 
even  withdrew  his  videttes  as  far  as  Tell- 
nitz  and  Sokolnitz. 
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Bonaparte  saw  from  the  heights  of 
Schlapanitz,  with  inexpressible  joy,  the 
whole  of  the  morements  of  the  allied  army, 
and,  turning  to  his  attendants,  repeat* 
edly  exclaimed,  "  Before  to-morrow  night, 
tfiat  army  will  he  in  my  power."  This 
prediction  proved  but  too  true.  The  Rus- 
sians continued  their  march  at  a  short  dis- 
tance along  the  front  of  the  French  lines. 
The  enemy  still  preserved  the  same  cau- 
tious and  timid  appearance ;  his  troops  re- 
mained inactive  m  their  respective  sta- 
tions ;  and  Murat,  having  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry  into  the 
plain  hetween  the  two  armies,  instantly 
retired  with  the  utmost  speed,  as  if  asto- 
nished at  the  foroe,  and  confounded  by 
the  movements  of  the  allies. 

When  the  day  had  closed,  Bonaparte 
determined  to  proceed  on  foot,«nd  incog- 
nito^ through  the  several  quarters  of  his 
camp,  for  uie  purpose  of  discovering  the 
temper,  dispositions,  and  opinions  of  his 
army.  His  person,  however,  was  soon 
recognised,  and  in  an  instant  lighted  straw 
was  raised  upon  a  thousand  poles.  It  was 
the  «ve  of  the  anniversary  of  his  corona- 
tion ;  and  eighty  thousand  men,  presenting 
themselves  before  their  emperor,  rent  the 
skies  with  acclamations.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  tent,  he  made  the  dispositions,  and 
issued  the  necessary  ordere  for  battle.  Mar- 
shal Davoust  was  directed  to  march  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  Raygem,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Russians  in  check 
upon  the  right ;  and  General  Gudin  was 
dlrdered  to  advance,  at  break  of  day,  with 
his  corps  from  Nicolsburg,  to  oppose  that 
part  of  the  Russian  division  which  should 
extend  itself  beyond  the  position  of  Da- 
voust. The  command  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  which  was  stationed  next  to 
Davoust's  Corps,  was  intrusted  to  Marshal 
Soult.  Marehal  Bernadotte  commanded 
the  centre,  and  Marshal  Lannes  the  left, 
the  flank  of  the  latter  being  protected  by 
the  position  of  Santon,  strongly  fortified 
and  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  whole  of  the  cavalry,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Murat,  was  posted 
between  the  left  wing  and  the  centre. 
Bonaparte  himself,  attended  by  ^*  his  faith- 
ful companion  in  war.  Marshal  Berthier,"* 
h  •  aide-de-camp.  General  Junot,  and  all 
his  etat-major,  commanded  the  reserve, 
which  was  composed  of  ten  battalions  of 
the  imperial  gustrd,  and  the  ten  battalions 
of  the  grena3iere  of  Oudinot,  with  forty 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  scene  of*  this  tremendous  battle, 
which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  December, 

•  Precis  de  la  Campanie  de  Napoleon  le  grand, 
en  AJlemagne  et  en  italie. 


was  %e  heights  of  Pratzen,  a  range  oC 
mountains,  with  a  small  semi-circular  ia- 
clination  in  the  middle,  to  the  east,  rua- 
ning  from  the  lake  of  Menitz,  nearly  north 
and  south,  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  elevra 
miles.  At  the  foot  of  tiiese  mountains, 
on  the  western  side,  and  about  a  mile  from 
their  base,  is  a  little  stream,  which  on  the 
north  divides  the  defile  betwe^i  the  paral- 
lel heights  of  Schlapanitz  and  Pratzen, 
and  towards  the  south  washes  the  plain  of 
Turas.  Between  this  stream  and  the  fort 
of  Pratzen,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plain 
of  Turas  on  the  west  of  the  rirulet,  are 
situated  the  various  villa^s  in  which  the 
French  were  posted,  while  the  allied  ar- 
mies occupied  the  heights  and  the  hamlets 
in  the  ravines  to  the  east. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  December,  Bonaparte  mounted  his 
horee,  acain  to  inspect  the  posts,  recon- 
noitre the  pickets  of  his  opponents,  and 
to  obtain  an  account  of  what  the  guards 
had  been  able  to  learn  of  the  movements 
of  the  confederates.  He  was  informed 
that  they  had  passed  the  night  in  drunken- 
ness,  noise,  and  revelry ;  and  that  a  corps 
of  Russian  infantry  had  appeared  in  the  • 
village  of  Sokolnitz,  occupied  by  a  r^- 
ment  of  the  division  unaer  General  £s- 
grand. 

The  day  at  length  dawned.  Surrounded 
by  his  marshals,  Bonaparte,  who  remained 
with  the  reserve,  waited  only  for  the  hori- 
zon to  clear  up,  to  issue  his  last  orders. 
The  sun  appeared  to  be  rising  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour,  and  held  out  the  pro- 
mise of  a  clear  autumnal  day.  As  aoon 
as  his  first  beams  shot  above  the  heights  of 
Pratzen,  the  ordere  were  issued,  and  each 
marehal  hastened  to  join  his  corps.  Bona- 
parte, in  passin?  along  the  front  of  several 
re^ments,  exclaimed  :  *'  Soldiera !  we  must 
finish  this  campaign  by  a  thunder-bolt, 
which  shall  conround  the  pride  of  our  ene- 
mies." This  appeal  was  received  with 
ecstacy  by  the  forces,  who  placing  their 
hats  on  the  points  of  tiieir  bayonets,  ex- 
claimed, "  l^ve  PJSmpereurr^  The  sound 
of  a  furious  canonnade  drowned  their  ac- 
clamations. The  engagement  had  begun 
on  the  right. 

The  allies  conceived  that  by  passing  the 
defiles  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Sokolnitz, 
and  the  other  viUa^s,  the  right  of  the 
enemy  would  be  effectually  turned ;  and 
that  by  avoidin?  the  formidable  ravines, 
which  would  obstruct  their  manoeuvres, 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  exe- 
cuting their  further  intentions  with  advaa- 
tage  m  the  plain  between  Schlapanitz  and 
the  wood  or  Turas.  They  then  proposed 
to  press  sharply  on  the  enemy's  righ' 
flank,  by  attaching  it  vigorously  with  nn 
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merous  and  compact  bodies  of  troops,  in 
rapid  succession.  This  movement  was  to 
be  covered  by  the  right  of  the  allies,  with 
the  cavalry  of  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stein,  and  the  advanced  corps  under  Prince 
Bagration.  The  five  columns  were  then 
put  in  march  for  the  heights,  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  success  of  this  attempt  to  drive  back 
the  enemy's  right  wing.  Lieutenant^ee- 
nerai  Kilnmayer,  who  was  to  force  3ie 
holloyr  valley  of  Tellnitz,  and  open  the 
route  for  the  first  colunm,  lost  both  time 
and  advantage  by  commencing  the  attack 
-with  an  insufficient  force.  The  Austrians 
had  already  been  engaged  about  an  hour, 
and  had  suffered  greatfy  from  the  French 
sharp-shooters,  wno  took  advantage  of  the 
ground,  covered  as  it  was  with  vmeyards, 
and  intersected  by  wet  ditches,  before  M. 
de  Buxhovden,  with  the  first  column  of 
the  Russians,  made  his  appearance.  At 
length,  however,  he  arrived,  and  de- 
tached a  battalion  to  support  the  Austrians. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  enemy  was  strength- 
ened by  four  thousand  men,  from  the  corps 
ander  Davoust,  and  took  advantage  or  a 
thick  fog,  which  suddenly  obscured  the 
ralley,  to  regain  the  ground  which  they 
had  lost.  When  the  mist  cleared  up,  the 
French  were  driven  back,  and  forced  to 
abandon  the  plain  between  Tellnitz  and 
Turas;  but  the  communication  between 
the  first  and  second  columns  of  the  allied 
armies,  was  not  yet  established ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  follow  up  this  advantage.  By  this 
time,  the  second  and  third  columns  of 
Russians  had  quitted  the  heights  of  Prat* 
zen,  and  approached  to  Sokolnitz.  A  blind 
rage  seemed  to  actuate  their  movements. 
Without  concerning  themselves  about  the 
fourth  column,  ana  without  attending  to 
the  offensive  movements  of  the  enemy, 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  the  first  dis- 
position, and  continued  their  process  upon 
Kokolnitz;  of  which  they  took  posses- 
sion, with  little  resistance,  after  a  long  and 
useless  cannonade. 

General  Kutusoff,  who  never  conceived 
the  possibility  of  being  attacked  on  the 
heights,  although  it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture on  what  grounds  his  ill-fated  security 
was  constructed,  was  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  his  combinations  by  an  unex- 
pected and  vigorous  assault  on  his  centre, 
made  by  the  massv  columns  which  Bona- 
parte ordered  to  advance  for  that  purpose. 
The  faults  committed  by  the  Russian  ge- 
neral had  not  failed  to  strike  his  eagle- 
eyed  adversary,  who  perceived  the  advan- 
tage to  be  drawn  from  the  circuitous  route 
which  the  led  win^  of  the  allies  was 
obliged  to  take.    This  wing,  which  be- 


came every  moment  more  distant  from  the 
centre,  still  marched  forward  with  the  most 
surprising  want  of  attention  to  military 
combination.  Bemadotte,  having  crossed 
the  rivulet  by  a  narrow  and  ruinous  bridge, 
attained  the  eminence  of  Blasowitz,  sup- 
ported by  the  cavalry  of  Murat,  and  by 
Lannes  with  bis  grand  division.  From 
this  time,  the  centre  and  right  of  the  al- 
lies became  en^|aged  in  ail  quarters.  The 
confederates  evinced  no  want  of  impetuous 
gallantry;  several  brilliant  chiyrges  of 
cavalry  were  made  on  their  part,  which, 
owing  to  the  precipitate  courage  of  the 
Hulans,  whose  fiery  temperament  could 
not  wait  for  the  formation  of  the  rest  of 
the  line,  were  very  destructive  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  their  opponents* 
The  .centre  of  the  allies,  unsupported  by 
the  third  column,  had  to  sustain  the  fuiy 
of  the  French  troops.  Twelve  thousand 
men  were  attacked  by  twice  that  number, 
and,  though  the  whole  of  the  French  army 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  in  strength, 
yet,  by  a  more  happy  arrangement  of  its 
force,  its  numbers  were  doubled  on  the 
point  where  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  to 
be  decided. 

Field-marshal  Kutusoff,  conceiving  him- 
self to  be  the  assailant,  was  confounded 
by  these  offensive  operations;  jret  he  felt 
all  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
heights  of  Pratzen.— When  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  adverse  forces  were  so 
near,  he  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  draw 
up  in  front ;  and  at  the  same  time,  sent  for 
a  reinforcement  of  four  regiments  of  dra^ 

Ejons,  from  the  cavalry  of  Prince  John  of 
ichtenstein.  The  French  directed  the 
march  of  their  two  compacted  bodies  of 
infantry,  with  great  coolness,  and  at  a  slow 
pace.  A  third  corps,  commanded  by  Mai^ 
shal  Soult,  now  made  its  appearance  on 
the  right  of  Pratzen,  and  threatened  to 
pierce  through  the  intervals  of  the  allies. 
To  oppose  this  movement,  the  infantry  of 
the  fourth  Russian  column  came  up  to 
support  the  advanced-guard,  which,  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  abandoned  its 
post.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  by  the  immense 
superioritjr  of  his .  force,  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  heights. 
The  Russian  division,  which  had  marched 
to  the  lef^  was  thus  completely  separated 
from  the  main  army ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  unless  the  com- 
munication could  be  restored.  In  this 
emergency,  the  imperial  ^ard,  command- 
ed by  the  Archauke  Constantine,  was 
ordered  to  advance,  and  by  its  impetuous 
charge,  for  a  moment  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  Marshal  Bessieres  was 
ordered  to  hasten  at  the  head  of  the  French 
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guards,  to  repair  this  disaster.    The  two 
corps  were  soon  engaged ;  the  fate  of  the 
day  depended  upon  the  issue  of  this  con< 
test ;  and  the  strugffle  was  fierce  and  des- 
perate.     "The    allies    returned    to    the 
charge  with  increased  fury*  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  French  with  a  steady  and 
well-directed  fire,  which  made  dreadful  car- 
nage in  the  closely  united  ranks  of  the  Rus- 
sians.   The  ardour  of  this  assault  quickly 
evaporated.    The  superior  numbers  of  the 
French,  and  their  steadiness,  soon  changed 
it  to  a  slow  and  uncertain  pace,  accompa- 
nied by  ill-directed  volleys  from  firelocks. 
The  fourth  Russian  column  now  lost  the 
heights  of  Pratzen,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  recovenr,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  its  artillery,  which  was  buried  in  the 
deep  clay,  which  pervades  that  part  of  the 
country.*'*     The  only  expedient  which 
remained,  was  retreat;  and  every  possible 
eacertion  was  made  by  the  subordinate  ge- 
nerals to  conduct  it  without  confusion. 
The  actions  on  the  heights  of  Pratzen 
continued  nearly  two  hours.    The  fourth 
column  ntarched  upon  Waschau,  where  it 
collected  its  battalions  unmolested  by  the 
enemy.     The    Grand-duke    Constantine 
and  General  Ulanius  highly  distinguished 
themselves  with  their  cavalry ;  the  latter, 
in  protecting  and  disengaging  the  right, 
the  former,  m  covering  bow  wings  of  the 
allies;  but  their  corps  suflfered  severely 
from  the  dexterity  ana  rapid  maneuvres  of 
the  sharp-shooters,  and  from  a  battery  of 
eighteen   pieces   of  cannon,  which  dis- 
charged an  incessant  and  well-directed 
shower  of  grape-shot,  overwhelmed  both 
men  and  horses  in  one  common  ruin,  and 
occasioned  a  slaughter  that  neither  courage 
nor  numbers  coula  withstand.    The  second 
and  third  columns  had  become  entangled 
at  Sokolnitz  during  the  fofir,  and  mutually 
embarrassed  each  other.     Fart  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  allies  had  already  penetrated 
this  village,  where  they  were  turned  and 
cut  off  by  General  Franceschi,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender;   while   Lieutenant^ 
general  Prizibischewskl,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  third  column,  shared  the  fate 
of  Prince  Repnin,  and  was  made  prisoner 
in  the  valley,  together  with  six  tnousand 
men. 

Informed  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the 
attack  on  the  centre,  Lieutenant-general 
Dochtorow  intended  to  return  to  its  sup- 
port, but  took  a  wrong  direction ;  and  per- 
ceiving the  irretrievable  posture  of  affairs, 
he  retired  upon  Aujest,  followed  by  the 
remains  of  the  second  column,  which  fell 
back  on  the  first.  No  sooner  had  this  part 
of  the  defeated  army  gained  the  village, 

*  General  Stutenheim'i  Narrative. 


than  the  enemy  rushed  like  a  mouDtaiB 
cataract  upon  the  place,  which  he  cvried, 
and  possessed  himself  of  four  thousand 
prisoners.  Driven  to  desperation,  many 
of  the  flying  troops  betook  themselves  to 
the  lake,  which  was  too  slightly  froxen  to 
bear  their  weight ;  and  the  waters  ingulph- 
ed  these  lacerated  and  unhappy  men,  vio> 
tims  at  the  same  moment  to  two  opposite 
elements ;  for  the  French  had  by  this  time 
brought  up  their  batteries  of  flyine  artfl- 
lery,  which  at  once  swept  the  l^e  and 
plain  with  a  continual  fire.* 

Before  two  o'clock  in  the  afVemoon,  the 
action  was  decided  along  the  rest  of  the 
line;    when  the  division  of  Vandamme 
rapidly  approached,  to  confirm  the  general 
rout.     Behind  -Tellnitz,  is  a  hill  of  con- 
siderable altitude,  the  right  of  which  ex- 
tends to  the  lake.    Hiither,  the  Russian 
infantry  retired,  still  under  the  protectioD 
of  the  Austrian  cavalry ;  which  a  per- 
petual cross-fire  of  grape-shot  cut  down  in 
all   directions.    Worn  out  with  fatigue, 
the  infantry  continued  to  retire  with  tardy 
steps,  and  the  cavalry  had  to  maintain 
their  ground  for  a  long  time.    At  length, 
the  enemy  took  possession  of  the   hill, 
when  the  Austrian  cavalry  quitted  it,  and 
the  former  persevered  in  plying  the  fugi- 
tives with  cannon-shot,  until  they  were 
out  of  the  range  of  the  guns.    About  eight 
thousand  men  of  the  first  and  second  co- 
lumns were  thus  brought  off,  and  marched 
the  whole  night  by  Boschowitx,  under 
incessant  and  drenchin|r  rain,  which  ren- 
dered the  roads  nearly  impassable.    The 
artillery,  except  that  appertainins  to  the 
brave  regiment  of  O'Reilly,  was  of  course 
all  lost  in  the  retreat. 

Bonaparte  possessed  himself  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  allies  had  been  drawn  up  on 
the  preceding  night.  The  two  emperon 
having  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  to  repair  the  disasters  of 
the  battle,  retired  in  the  evening  to  Ho- 
diegitz,  behind  Austerlitz,  with  the  wretch- 
ed remains  of  their  army.  The  Austrian 
cavalry  posted  some  detachments  before 
Austerlitz,  and  acted  as  the  rearward  of 
the  allies.  The  loss  in  this  engagement 
fell  principally  upon  the  Russians,  and  ii 
said,  by  the  enemy,  to  have  amounted  to 
twenty-two  thousand  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  twenty  thousand  prisoners.  In 
opposition,  however,  to  this  statement,  it 
was  asserted,  in  the  ofllcial  account  afler^ 
wards  published  at  St.  Petersbuig,  that 
the  entire  loss  in  the  campaign  did  not 
exceed,  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  seven* 
teen  thousand  men.  The  two  commanders,  | 
Kutusoff  and    Buxhovden,  with   several 


*  Aortrian  official  account. 
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other  generals,  and  a  great  number  of 
officers  of  rank,  were  wounded :  numbers 
were  among  the  slain,  and  many  were 
taken  prisoners.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  forty  standards,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  day 
after  the  battle,  the  French  emperor  ad- 
dressed to  his  army  the  following : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
**  AutterUi*,  12  fWmairc,  Year  14. 
'•  Soldien.  I  amntiified  with  3rou :  yoa  have-on 
the  day  of  Austeriits,  justified  every  thiDg  that  I 
eipecied  from  your  intrepidity.  You  have  de- 
corated your  eaglet  witn  immortal  glory.  An 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  Emperon  of  Ro«ia  and  Auitria,  haa  been,  in 
len  than  four  honis,  either  cut  down  or  dispemd ; 
the  part  which  eacaped  your  iword,  haa  been 
drowned  in  the  lakea. 

"Forty  oolonia,  the  atandarda  of  the  imperial 
Rufluan  guard,  one  hundred  and  twenty  piecea 
of  cannon,  twenty  generala,  more  than  thirty 
thooaand  priaoneis,  are  the  result  of  thia  ever 
memorable  day. 

**That  inftntiy  so  highly  boasted  of.  and  su- 
perior in  numbers,  could  not  resist  your  attack, 
and  henceforward  you  have  no  more  rivals  to 
dread. 

*'  Thus,  in  two  months,  this  third  coalition  has 
been  conquered  and  dissolved.  Peace  can  no 
longer  be  distant ;  bot«  as  I  promised  my  pedple 
before  crossing  the  Rhine,  I  will  make  such  a 
peace  only  as  shall  afibrd  us  guarantees,  and 
secure  rewards  to  our  allies. 

**  Soldiers,  when  the  French  people  nlaced 
Qpou  my  head  the  imperial  crown,  I  reliea  upon 
you  to  maintain  it  always  in  that  splendour  of 
glory,  whldi  alone  could  give  it  value  in  my 
estimatioii.  But  in  the  same  moment,  our  enemies 
sought  to  destroy  and  denade  it;  and  this  iron 
crown,  oorx|uered  by  the  blood  of  so  many  French- 
men, they  would  compel  me  to  place  upon  the 
head  of  our  most  implacable  enemies ;  rash  and 
Ibolish  projects,  which,  on  the  very  day  of  your 
emperor's  coronation,  you  have  rnistnted  and 
confounded.  You  have  miight  them  that  it  is  easier 
to  defy  and  threaten,  than  to  conquer  us. 

**  Soldiers,  when  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  happiness  and  pruperity  of  your  country  shall 
be  accomplished,  I  will  lead  you  back  to  France : 
there,  you  shall  be  the  object  of  my  most  tender 
solicitudes;  my  peoble  will  behold  you  again 
with  joy,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  say : 
'  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlilz,*  to  authorize 
the  reply, '  Behold  a  brave  man.' 

(Signed)  -NAPOLEON.'' 

This  battle,  which  was  styled  by  the 
French  soldiers,  '•  the  battle  of  the  three 
emperors,"  and  by  Napoleon,  "  the  battle 
>f  Austerlitz,'*  terminated  the  campaign 
ind  the  war.  On  the  4th,  two  days  after 
he  engagement,  an  interview  took  place, 
it  the  French  advanced  posts,  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
,na  an  armistice  was  aereed  upon,  in 
vhich  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Russian 
rmy  should  within  a  limited  time  with- 
raw   from    the    territories  of  Austria.* 


*The  folio win|^  is  the  French  account  of  the 
art  rularsofUm  interview,  extracted  from  '*Pre- 
Vol.  I.  3X  45 


General  Savary;  accompanied  by  an 
Austrian  general  officer,  was  sent  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Russians.  These  gen- 
erals reached  Hollitsch  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  and  had  instant  access  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  by  whom  they  were 
received  with  his  usual  affability.  Gen- 
eral Savary  states,  that  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed no  objection  to  retire  from  the 
Austrian  dominions.  **  But,"  said  he, "  can 
I  fall  back  with  safety  1"—»*  Yes,  sire," 
replied  the  Frenchman,  "  if  your  majesty 
be  resolved  to  accede  to  the  capitulation, 
agreed  upon  between  the  Emnerors  of 
France  and  Germany." — "And  what  are  its 
contents  1" — "That  your  majesty's  army 
should  withdraw  by  the  routes  prescribed 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon :  that  you  shall 
evacuate  Germany  and  Austrian  Poland. 
Upon  these  conditions,  I  have  authority 
from  the  emperor,  to  repair  to  my  nearest 
advanced  posts,  which  nave  already  turned 
you,  and  to  give  them  orders  to  cover 
your  retreat,  the  emperor  being  willing  to 
respect  the  friend  of  the  first  consul.** 
— "  What  guarantee,  do  yon  require  1" — 
"  Sire,  your  word." — "  I  give  it  you." 
Hereupon,  the  aid-de-camp  retired,  and  re- 
paired to  Marshal  Davoust,  to  whom  he 
communicated  orders  to  halt,  and  put  a 


cis  de  la  campasne  de  Napoleon  le  grand,  en  Al* 
lemagne  et  en  Ualie  :** 

"llie  Emperor  Napoleon  received  the  Emperor 
Francis  in  his  bivouac,  at  Saruschits,  on  the  4lh 
of  December.  The  interview  lasted  two  hours. — 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  invited  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  draw  near  the  fire.  "I  receive 
you,"  said  he  to  him,  **  in  the  palace  which  I  have 
for  some  time  inhabiled.'t  llie  Emperor  of  Ger> 
many  answered  smiling:  "You  have  obtained  ao 
many  advantages  from  this  residence,  that  it  roust 
be  very  agreeable  to  you."  AAer  some  conver- 
sation on  the  causes  and  policy  of  the  war,  the  two 
emperors  agreed  upon  an  armistice,  and  upon  the 
princfpal  conditions  of  peace.  Fmncis  then  inti- 
mated to  Napoleon,  that  Aleiander  wished  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  and  that  his  imperial  m^jea- 
tv  would  abandon  entirely  his  connexion  with 
England,  and  requested  a  truce  on  behalf  of  the 
Russian  army.  Napoleon  here  observed,  that  the 
Russian  army  was  completely  surrounded,  and 
that  not  a  man  could  escape ;  *'  but"  added  he, 
**  I  wish  (o  confer  a  favour  upon  the  Emperor 
Alexander :  1  will  let  the  Russian  army  pass :  I 
will  stop  the  march  of  my  columns.  But  your 
majesty  must  promise  me  that  the  Russian  army 
shall  return  to  their  own  country,  and  shall  eva- 
cuate  Germany  and  Austrian  Poland."— *«  That," 
replied  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  **  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  I  can  assure  you ; 
and  this  night  you  may  be  convinced  of  it  by  your 
own  officers." 

The  interview  being  ended.  Napoleon  accom- 
panied Francis  to  his  carriage,  and  rstumed  to 
sleep  at  Austerlitz. 

tThis  bivouac,  ortent,  consisted  of  a  bad  cabin 
of  turf;  without  roof;  made  by  the  grenadiers  iw 
Bonaparte. 
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stop  to  all  the  movements  of  the  French 
anny. 

Count  Hau^itz,  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador, had  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  30th 
of  November ;  and  shortly  afterwards  set 
out  for  the  head-ouarters  of  the  French 
army,  at  Brunn.  Bonaparte,  in  his  confe- 
rences with  this  minister,  expressed  the 
warmest  esteem  and  attachment  for  Prus- 
sia, and  his  earnest  desire  to  preserve 
peace  with  that  country.  The  fate  of  the 
war  with  the  allied  powers,  was  already 
decided.  The  rapiaity  of  these  events 
had  confounded  tne  speculations  of  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin ;  Count  Haug^witz  saw 
the  necessity  of  relaxing  from  his  de- 
mands ;  and  this  dispute,  which  had  pro- 
mised such  important  consequences  to  Eu- 
rope, was  speedily  adjusted.  One  of  the 
principal  stipulations  of  the  treaty  con- 
cludea  upon  this  occasion  ^such  was  the 
thirst  for  territorial  acquisition  felt  by  the 
court  of  Berlin)  secured  the  eventual  ces- 
sion of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  in  exchange 
for  some  of  her  detached  and  more  remote 
dependencies. 

The  armistice,  which  was  concluded  in 
Moravia  on  the  6th,  was  followed  by  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  between  Austria  and 
France.  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  the 
Count  de  Guilay,  and  M.  Talleyrand,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  powers,  as- 
sembled for  this  purpose  at  Nicolsburg. 
The  conferences,  after  a  short  time,  were 
adjourned  to  the  city  of  Presburg ;  Bona- 
parte was  in  a  situation  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  acquiesce.  The  provi- 
sipns  of  this  memorable  treaty  were,  of 
course,  sufficiently  humiliating  to  Austria. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Venetian  territory 
should  be  united  in  perpetuity  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ital^ ;  that  the  royal  title,  which 
had  been  assumed  by  the  Electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemburg,  should  be  ac- 
knowledj^ed  by  the  emperor; — ^that  the 
marffraviate  of  Burgau,  the  principalis  of 
Eichstadt,  the  part  of  the  territory  of  Pas- 
sau  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Saltzburg ; 
the  county  of  the  Tyrol,  comprehending 
the  principalities  of  Brixen  and  Botzen, 
and  the  seven  lordships  of  the  Voralberg, 
the  county  of  Hoheneros,  the  county  of 
Konigsegg-Rothenfels,  the  lordships  of 
Tetnang  and  Argen,  and  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory of  Lindau,  should  be  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria: — that  the  five  cities  of 
the  Danube,  to  wit,  Ehingen,  Munderkin- 
gen,  Reidlingen,  Mengen,  and  Suleaw, 
with  their  dependencies,  the  city  of  Con- 
stance excepted,  and  a,  part  of  the  Bris- 
gaw,  should  be  ceded  to  the  Kinor  of 
Wurtemburg ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Brisgaw,  the  Ortensaw,  the  city  of  Con- 


stance, and  the  commandery  of  Mcinao, 
to  the  Elector  of  Baden  ;  that  the  King  cf 
Bavaria  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
city  of  Au^burg  with  its  territOTv,  and 
unite  it  to  his  other  dominions ;  and  that  the 
King  of  Wurtemburg  should  be  permitted 
to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  counrr 
of  Bondoff.    It  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
stipulated  in  favour  oC^the  emperor,  that 
the  county  of  Saltzburg  and  that  of  Beich- 
tolsffaden,    belonging    to    the    Archduke 
Ferainand,  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  Austrian  empire;   and  Napoleon  en- 
gaged to  procure,  as  an  equivalent  for  that 
pnnce,  the  cession  by  the  King  of  Bavaria 
of  the  principality  of  Wurtzburg.     It  was 
also  agreed,  in  conformity  with  the  decla* 
ration  made  by  Napoleon,  at  the  moment 
when  he  assumed  the  crown  of  Italy,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  named  in  that  decla- 
ration should  have  fulfilled  the  ccmditions 
which  it  expressed,  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Italy  should  be  separated  for  ever,  and 
should  not  in  any  case  be  united  on  the 
same  head.     It  was  further  stipulated, 
that  the  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  both 
sides,  should  be  restored  within  forty  dmys 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratificaticms  of 
the  treaty ;  that  in  ten  days  from  the  same 
date,  the  armies  of  France  and  her  allies, 
should  evacuate  Moravia,  Bohemia,  the 
Viertel  Unter  Vienner  Wald,  the  VierteJ 
Unter  Manhartsburg,  Hungary,  and    the 
whole  of  Styria ;  in  Uie  ten  foUowina  days, 
they  should  evacuate  the  Viertel  \  ienner 
Wald,  and  the  Viertel  Ober  Manhartsbuiff ; 
and  that  finally,  in  the  space  of  two  months 
from  the  exchange  or   the  ratifications, 
they  should  withdraw  from  the  whole  of 
the  hereditary  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Braunau,  which  should  remain  for  one 
month  at  the  disposal  of  the  French,  as  a 
place  of  dep6t  for  the  sick  and  for  the  ar- 
tillery.   This  treaty  was  signed  at  Pree- 
burg,  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  rati- 
fied by  Bonaparte  on  the  following  day ; 
after  which,  ne  immediately  proceeded  to 
Munich,  on  his  return  to  France. 

The  Russian  army  began  its  march  on 
the  8th  of  December,  in  three  colamns,  to 
return  within  their  own  frontier;  the  first  ' 
column,  headed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I 
and  his  brother,  the  Grand-duke  Constaa-  i 
tine,  took  the  route  of  Cracovia,  and  of 
Therespole ;  the  second,  that  of  Caschan, 
Lemberg,  and   Woody ;    and   the    Uiird 
marched  by  Cizman,  Valrel,  and  Hussi- 
atin. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  terminated 
on  the  plains  of  Moravia,  had  too  plainly 
evincea  that  the  councils  and  the  measum 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  been  alike 
unwise  ana  precipitate.  Whether  he  was 
goaded  to  action  by  the  advice  of  tfaf 
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courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  or 
vhether  his  resolves  originated  in  his  own 
cabinet,  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but  cer- 
ain  it  is  that  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued was  calculated  rather  to  ensure  the 
riuQiph  of  the  adversary  than  to  advance 
he  cause  of  the  allies.  It  is  unnecessary 
o  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  observation 


by  recapitulating  the  details  of  a  war, 
commenced  and  terminated  in  the  period 
of  three  months.  In  this  short  period,  the 
Emperor  Francis  saw  himself  despoiled 
of  by  far  the  ffreater  part  of  his  hereditary 
states,  and  obliged  to  accept  of  conditicr« 
of  peace,  which  for  a  time  laid  continental 
Europe  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


^AVAL  Camfaion  OF  1805 :  Eflecti  of  the  Declaration  of  War  animt  Spain—Rochoibrd  and  Toulon 
Fleeto  pat  to  Sea— Attack  on  the  Island  of'  Dominica— Contrimitiom  rataed  on  the  lulandt  of  8t 
Nevii  and  St  Kitt*s  by  the  French  Squadron— The  Toolon  Fleet  again  at  Sea— Sailt  to  the  WeM 
Indies— Punaed  bv  Lord  Nelson— Naval  Engagement  off'  Cape  Finisterre— Battle  of  Tn&ln^» 
Death  of  Lord  Nelson— Memoir— Capture  of  (bur  Sail  of  the  Line  bjr  Admiral  Sir  Richard  otra- 
chan— Political  State  of  the  Country  at  the  close  of  the  year  1805. 


The  events  of  the  year  1805  conferred 
ipon  the  two  great  rival  nations  of  Europe 
in  almost  uncontrolled  dominion  over  their 
-espective  elements.  By  the  memorable 
campaign  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  the  con- 
inent  of  Europe  was  laid  at  the  feet  of 
France ;  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  fought 
n  the  same  year,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
period  of  the  jear,  ratified  and  confirmed 
x>  Great  Britain  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Spain, 
xrhich  opened  a  new  scene  of  adventure 
:o  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  British 
lavy,  became  a  very  popular  measure  in 
hat  department  of  the  puolic  service ;  and 
he  increase  of  the  French  fleets,  by  the 
unction  of  her  new  ally,  afforded  to  the 
rallant  defenders  of  their  countrjr  an  op- 
>ortunity  of  asserting  their  superiority  m 
I  nobler  field  than  uat  presented  bv  the 
catamaran  warfare.  But  if  great  advan- 
ages  were  anticipated  by  the  British  navy 
rem  the  declarauon  of  war  against  Spain, 
he  effects  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Spa- 
lish  fleet  with  the  fleets  of  their  Gallic 
leighboura,  seemed  still  more  to  animate 
he  French  nation.  As  early  as  the  month 
if  January,  after  having  remained  in  port 
wo  years,  a  French  squadron,  consisting 
>f  six  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates, 
quitted  the  port  of  Rocheford,  and  ventured 
►nt  to  sea,  with  a  view  to  unite  itself  with 
I  more  formidable  force  at  Brest.  At  this 
leriod,  the  tone  of  France  was  loud  and 
nenacinjj.  Their  official  paper  took  every 
►l»portiii)ity  to  boast  of  their  accumulated 
treng^tb,  and  to  exaggerate  their  "irresisti- 
ble power."  *•  Years  had  indeed  elapsed, 
lut  they  had  not  been  passed  in  inactivitv. 
i^rros,  ships,  and  men  had  been  secretly 
n  preparation,  and  fleets  would  now  be 
soured  forth  from  all  the  harbours  of 
••ranee.  England  was  no  longer  to  as- 
unie  the  dominion  of  the  ocean ;  but  rather 


to  tremble  in  every  ouarter  of  the  fflobe, 
for  in  every  quarter  ot  the  globe  would  her 
possessions  be  assailed.'* 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  Toulon 
fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line, 
and  two  frigates,  with  nine  thousand 
troops  on  boani,  following  the  example  of 
the  Rocheford  fleet,  pushed  out  to  sea, 
without  being  perceived  by  the  blockading 
squadron  under  Lord  Nelson.  When  it 
was  known  that  two  such  formidable  fleets 
were  at  sea,  with  a  view  to  some  erand 
combined  exertion,  they  were  speeduy  to 
be  joined  by  detachments  from  Brest,  the 
alarm  and  consternation  in  this  country  be- 
came general,  and  Sicily,  Malta,  Egypt, 
the  West  Indies,  the  Brazils,  tlie  East  In- 
dies, and  ^ven  Ireland,  were  all  in  rapid 
snccession  assigned  as  the  places  of  their 
destination. 

After  a  short  cruise,  the  Toulon  fleet 
was  compelled  again  to  put  into  port 
through  stress  of  weather.  But  in  the 
West  Indies  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
island  of  Dominica,  by  a  French  force, 
consisting  of  one  three^ecker,  four  seven- 
ty-fours, and  some  frigates.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  a  landing  was  attempted  be- 
tween the  town  of  Roseau  and  the  post  of 
Cachecrow,  by  the  enemy's  force,  consist- 
ing of  four  thousand  men,  under  General 
Le  Grange,  embarked  in  nineteen  large 
barges,  attended  and  protected  by  an  armed 
schooner  full  of  men,  and  seven  other 
boats  carrying  caronades.  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Prevost,  the  governot,  made  Uie 
most  judicious  dispositions  for  the  defence 
of  the  island ;  and,  with  the  small  force 
under  his  command,  resisted  the  landing 
of  the  enemy,  inch  by  inch.  The  town 
of  Roseau,  after  withstanding  a  vigorous 
cannonade  from  the  enemy's  ships,  acci- 
dentally took  fire,  and  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate.    But  the  British  general,  by  a 
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foieed  march,  made  good  his  retreat  to  St. 
Rupert's.  In  this  situation,  he  was  in 
▼ain  summoned  to  surrender;  and  the 
Freneh  commander-in-chief,  finding  the 
eonqnestso  much  more  difficult  than  he 
had  anticipated,  abandoned  the  island,  but 
nd  till  he  had  leTied  a  heayy  contribution 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Roseau. 

Parsuinfir  this  predatorjr  system  of  war- 
fare, the  French  fleet  Tisited  the  island  of 
St.  Neyis  and  St.  Kitt's,  both  of  which 
were  laid  under  contributions.  The  arri- 
Tal  of  Admiral  Cochrane  in  the  West  la- 
dies, soon  determined  the  conduct  of  this 
marauding  squadron,  which  precipitately 
sailed  for  Trance,  where  it  arrived  m  safe- 
ty, after  having  narrowly  escaped  the  dif- 
ferent English  fleets  then  at  sea,  some  de- 
tachments of  which  had  been  expressly 
cruising,  for  its  detention. 

With  the  immense  nautical  means,  and 
multiplied  facilities,  under  the  control  of 
the  admiralty,  the  naval  department  of  the 
state  was  unpardonable  in  not  possessing 
the  necessary  intelligence  relative  to  the 
combined  fleet  and  the  other  maritime  ef- 
forts of  the  enemy.  With  frigates,  sloops 
of  war,  and  gun-brigs,  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  traversing  the  main  in 
every  direction,  and  watching  the  extended 
line  of  coast  under  the  power  of  France, 
the  admiralty  board  laboured  under  a  de- 

Slorable  want  of  information.  Frigates, 
etached  vessels,  and  even  squadrons, 
made  their  escape  from  the  different  ports 
without  molestation,  while  large  ana  po- 
tent fleets  put  to  sea  with  impunity,  and 
prosecuted  their  voyages  without  discove- 
ry. The  alarm  created  in  the  public 
mind,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Rocheford  squadron,  in  the  West  Indies, 
had  scarcely  subsided,  when  that  feeling 
was  again  awakened  in  a  still  more  power- 
ful degrree,  by  the  arrival  of  certain  infor- 
mation, that  Admiral  Villeneuve  had 
apin  put  to  sea.  On  the  30th  of  March, 
tms  officer  sailed  to  Carthafirena,  with  the 
intention  of  strengthening^  nimself  by  the 
Spanish  ahips  of  Uie  line  m  that  port,  but 
not  finding  them  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
readiness,  ne  continued  his  course  unmo- 
lested to  Cadiz.  Having  been  joined  at 
that  place  by  one  French  and  six  Spanish 
sail  of  the  line,  he  directly  steered  to  the 
West  Indies,  with  an  accumulated  force 
of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line;  carrying, 
besides  their  full  complement  of  seamen, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  equipment,  ten 
thousand  veteran  troops.  On  the  approach 
of  Villeneuve  to  Cadiz,  Admiral  Sir  John 
Orde,  charged  with  the  blockade  of  that 
port,  wiA  five  British  ships  of  the  line, 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  succeeded  j 
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in  joining  the  English  fleet  oflT  Brest,  us* 
der  Lord  Gardener. 

While  the  country  was  exposed  to  tbe 
most  alarming  apprehensions^  the  welccme 
account  arrived,  that  Lord  Nelson  hsd 
left  the  Medit^ranean,  and  was  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  to  the  West  Indies.  Tbe 
knowledge  of  this  event  had  tiie  most  tras- 
quillizing  influence  on  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  people ;  for  the  idea  of  victory  and 
Nelson  were  inseparably  connected  in 
every  British  mind.  Lord  Nelson,  it  is 
true,  had  with  him  only  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  to  oppose  the  force  of  the  hostile 
squadrons ;  but  his  name  was  a  tower  cf 
strength,  on  which  the  community  placed 
the  firmest  reliance.  The  expedition  of 
Lord  Nelson  had  been  such,  that  on  tlic 
15th  of  May,  he  was  twen^  leagrues  tn 
the  eastward  of  Madeira,  and  on  the  4th 
of  June,  he  came  to  anchor  in  Carlis!f' 
Bay,  ofi*  Barbadoes.  Here,  his  lordship 
learned,  that  the  combined  fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral Villeneuve,  had  arrived  at  Marti- 
nique on  the  14th  of  May,  hut  that  tbp 
Diamond  Rock  was  the  only  conqcc-st 
hitherto  achieved  by  this  powerful  arma- 
ment. Notice  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived, that  the  combined  fleets,  after  re- 
maining some  time  at  Martinique,  appalled 
at  the  name  of  their  pursuer,  had  actually 
set  sail  for  Europe,  and  that  Lord  Nelscn, 
with  his  characteristic  energy,  was  in  pur- 
suit of  them. 

Sanguine  hopes  were  now  entertained 
that  the  enemy  would  be  intercepted  by 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  or  Admiral  Colling- 
wood,  before  he  could  reach  any  friendfy 
port:  this  hope  was  realized;  but  the 
event  did  not  answer  the  national  expecta- 
tions. On  the  22d  of  July,  the  hostile 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
three  fifty  gun  ships,  five  frigates,  and  two 
brigs,  fell  in  with  Sir  Robert  Calder's 
squadrons,  amounting  to  not  more  thaa 
fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  a  cut- 
ter, and  a  lugger,  six  leagues  west  of  Cape 
Finisterre.(55)    Sir  Robert,  notwithstand- 


(55)  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  ir 
consiftency  between  tbe  acocnini  here  ghroa  m 
the  force  of  the  combined  fleet,  at  ttie  lime  oT  ar> 
tion,  and  at  the  lime  of  eailine.  In  a  vtrce^b^ 
paragraph,  we  are  told  that  Admiral  V^lleiit- uve 
left  Cadiz  with  **an  accumulated  force  €if  s^r 
teen  sail  of  the  line."  With  thiii  fleet,  he  mM 
for  the  Weat  Indiea,  where  no  ncreMv^a  to  ha 
nombera  appean  to  have  been  received  ;  and  « 
hie  return  ne  w  stated  to  have  encountered  Adsb- 
ral  Ca]der,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  &■ 
ty  gun  ships,  five  fri^tes,  and  two  bhgft.  Whicft  i 
of  these  statements  is  correct,  can  easily  be  de>  ' 
termined,  whan  the  propensity  of  Engli^  wnUn 
tomagnilRr  the  force  oppoaad  to  then  m  mam- 
bend.  The  French  historians  claim  the  vit«2.n 
on  this  occaaioii,  for  their  countrymMi,  with  cqiau 
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\g  the  inferiority  of  his  force,  iminediate- 
f  attacked  the  enemy,  and,  after  an  en- 
anrement  of  four  hours,  in  which  he  dis- 
layed  the  greatest  gallantry  and  skill, 
ucceeded  in  taking  two  ships  of  the  line, 
he  St.  Raphael,  of  eighty-tour  guns,  and 
le  El  Firme,  of  seventy-four.  He  then 
udged  it  expedient  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
ction,  in  order  that  his  squadron  might 
over  his  captures.  During  the  whole 
ay,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  wind 
nd  weather.  The  night  was  spent  by 
oth  fleets  in  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
he  following  morning  the  enemy  seemed 
isposed  to  renew  the  action,  but  he  never 
pproached  nearer  the  British  lines  than 
[)ur  leagues.  At  night,  the  fleets  were 
bout  six  leagues  asunder ;  and  when  the 
ay  broke  on  the  24th,  the  enemy  was 
een  steering  away  to  the  south-east, 
vhich  course  he  kept  till  he  disappeared 
.1  about  six  o'cIock  in  the  evening.  In 
•Inffland,  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Cal- 
ler oecame  the  subject  of  the  most  unre- 
erved  disapprobation ;  and  the  court-mar- 
^al  which  sat  in  Judgment  upon  Sir  Robert, 
lentenced  him  to  be  severely  reprimanded 
*•  for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  take 
tnd  to  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy, 
^hich  it  was  his  duty  to  engage.'** 

The  desi^s  of  the  enemy  had  now  be- 
wme  sufficiently  manifest,  and  the  com- 
)ined  fleets  collected  at  Cadiz,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Villeneuve,  were 
cnown  to  be  in  the  most  active  state  of  re- 
itmenU  Scarcely  had  Lord  Nelson  ar- 
ived  in  London,  afler  his  long  and  perse- 
rering  cmise,  when  he  was  pffereld  the 
;ommand  of  an  armament,  to  be  prepared 
in  mediately,  of  sufficient  force  to  cope 
w'ith  the  united  naval  force  of  France  and 
ler  allies.  His  lordship,  without  a  mo- 
nent^s  hesitation,  embraced  the  opportn- 
lity  of  again  bearing  his  country's  flag. 
To  this  station,  the  public  suffirage  univer* 
lally  called  him;  and  to  him  all  eyes 
vere  directed  with  hope,  in  a  moment 
^hen  every  other  circumstance  around 
ippeared  gloomy  and  unpromising. 

invested  with  this  hi^n  and  distinguish- 
ed command,  his  lordship  quitted  England 
m  the  16th  of  September,  in  his  flag-ship 

Jauflibility.  The  weather  is  reprMented  to  have 
loen  uncommonly  boitieroiu,  and  the  fog  lo  thick, 
lurinc  the  engagement,  as  to  conceal  the  jreater 
art  of  the  two  floets  from  each  other.  Four  of 
he  English  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  di»- 
(laated,  and  the  two  Spaniards  captured  had  been 
ireviously  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
»y  the  8torm»  and  fell  an  easy  pray  to  the  English. 

^  Sentence  of  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of 
Ur  Robert  Calder,  passed  on  the  26th  of  Decern- 
lor.  1805,  on  hoard  his  majesty's  ship,  the  Prince 
»f  Wales,  in  Portsmouth  harbour. 

46» 


the  Victory,  accompanied  by  the  Ajax  and 
Defiance,  of  seventy-fonr  guns  each,  the 
Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four,  and  a  frigate, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  amved 
off  Cadiz.  Here,  his  lordship  was  re- 
ceived by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  fleet 
with  the  most  gratifying  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  first  object  of  his  wishes  appears  to 
have  been  to  induce  the  enemy  to  quit  the 
port,  and  to  come  out  to  sea.    In  conse- 

auence  of  this  design,  he  never  kept  more 
lan  seven  or  eight  sail  of  the  line  befom 
Cadiz,  remaining  himself  with  the  rest  of 
his  forces  near  Cape  St.  Mary,  while  a 
line  of  frigates  was  formed  to  oommanicate 
with  the  several  divisions  of  the  arma- 
ment. The  admirals  of  the  blockaded 
squadron  had  been  ordered  to  put  to  sea, 
in  case  their  opponents  should  be  weaken^ 
ed  by  detachments,  or  com}»elled  by  the 
weather  to  quit  the  station.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  .their  intention  to  collect  m 
their  cruise  the  squadron  at  Carthagena, 
and  to  make  for  Toulon ;  where  their  num- 
ber of  ships  would  have  been  increased  to 
between  for^  and  fifty  sail  of  the  line, 
with  which  it  was  conjectured  to  be  the 
enemy's  intention  to  prevent  the  Britirii 
and  Russian  troops  in  Malta  and  Corfu 
from  co-operating  with  the  allied  forces  in 
Italy  and  Germany. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  Lord  Nelson 
desoatched  Admiral  Louia  with  six  sail 
of  the  line  to  Tetuan,  for  stores  and  water. 
Informed  of  this  event,  and  supposing  the 
English  to  be  much  reduced  in  strength, 
Admiral  Villeneuve  availed  himself  of  the 
favourable  juncture  to  obey  the  positive 
commands  which  had  been  issued  by  his 
government.  On  the  next  day,  the  fleet 
under  his  eommand  got  under  way,  and  at 
daybreak  on  the  81st,  was  distinctly  seen 
from  the  Victory's  deck,  formed  in  a  doee 
line  of  battle  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  about 
twelve  miles  to  leeward  of  Uie  British 
fleet,  and  standing  to  the  south.  Our  fleet 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
and  four  frigates;  theirs,  of  thirty-three 
sail  of  the  fine,  and  seven  frigates,  and 
their  superiority  was  greater  in  size  and 
weight  of  metal,  than  in  numbers.  Admi- 
ral villeneuve  was  a  skilful  seaman,  and 
his  plan  of  defence  was  as  well  conceived 
and  as  original  as  the  plan  of  attack. 
The  Spaniards  were  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Gravina;  and  four  thousand  troops 
were  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  General  Contamin ;  among 
whom,  were  several  of  the  most  skilful 
sharp-shooters  that  could  be  selected,  and 
many  Tyrolese  riflemen.  Lord  Nelson, 
certain  of  a  triumphant  issue  to  the  ilay, 
asked  Captain  Blackwood  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  what  he  shoald  consider  a 
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▼ictory?  and  being  answered  that  from 
the  situation  of  the  land  he  should  think 
it  would  be  a  glorious  result  if  fourteen 
of  the  enemj*B  ships  were  captured,  he 
replied,  **I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
lees  than  twenty.*'  Soon  afterwards,  he 
asked  the  captain  if  he  did  not  think  there 
was  a  signal  wanting.  Captain  Black- 
wood said,  he  thouffht  that  the  whole  fleet 
seemed  Teiy  dearfy  to  understand  what 
they  were  about  These  words  were 
scarcely  spoken,  before  the  signal  was 
made,  which  will  be  as  imperishable  as 
the  achieyements  of  the  British  navy  it- 
self; it  was  Lord  Nelson^s  last  signal — 
"  England  expeeU  every  man  to  do  his  3u/y." 
Tlie  shout  with  which  this  inspiring  senti- 
ment was  received,  was  truly  sublime. 
"  Now,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  '*  I  can  do  no 
more.  We  must  trust  to  the  gpreat  Dis- 
poser of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  I  thank  God  for  this  great  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  my  duty."* 

The  commander-in-chief  immediately 
made  the  signal  for  the  British  fleet  to 
bear  up  in  two  columns,  as  they  formed  in 
the  order  of  sailing ;  a  mode  of  attack  which 
his  lordship  hacf  previously  directed,  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  and  delay  in 
forminga  line  of  battle  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  enemy  formed  their  line  of 
battle  with  great  closeness  and  correctness ; 
and  as  the  mode  of  attack  was  unusual,  so 
the  structure  of  their  line  was  new:  it 
formed  a  crescent  convezing  to  leeward ; 
so  that  in  leading  down  to  their  centre. 
Lord  Collingwood  had  both  their  van  and 
rear  abaft  the  beam.  Before  the  fire  open- 
ed, every  alternate  ship  was  about  a  cable's 
leuffth  to  windward  of  her  second  ahead 
and  astern,  forming  a  kind  of  double  line ; 
and  appeared,  when  on  their  beam,  to 
leave  a  very  small  interval  between  them, 
and  this  without  crowding  their  ships. 
Admiral  Villeneuve  was  in  Uie  Bucentaure 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
bore  Gravina's  fla^  in  the  rear;  but  the 
^nch  and  Spanish  ships  were  mixed, 
without  any  apparent  regard  to  order  or 
national  squadron.  As  the  mode  of  our 
attack  had  been  previously  determined  on, 
and  communicated  to  the  flag-oflicers  and 


*  Having  nen  that  all  was  ready.  Lord  Nelton 
leured  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  the  following 
prayer:— •« May  the  great  God  whom  I  wonhip, 
lirant  to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe 
in  general,  a  groat  and  glorious  victory :  and  may 
no  miaoondoct  in  any  one  taniiah  it;  and  may 
humanity  afler  victory  be  the  predominant  feature 
in  the  British  fleet!  For  myself  individually,  I 
gommit  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me ;  and  may 
ms  blesiing  alirht  on  my  endeavours  for  serving 
my  country  faithfully !  To  Him,  I  resign  mysel!; 
and  the  just  cause  which  is  intrusted  to  me  to 
defends— Amen,  Amen,  Amen.** 


captains,  few  signals  were  necessary,  aad 
none  were  made,  except  to  direct  close 
order  as  the  lines  bore  down.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  the  Yictorr,  led  the 
weather  column,  and  the  Royal  Sovereigiu 
which  bore  Loni  Collingwood's  flag,  the 
lee.*  Lord  Collingwood,  the  second  in 
command,  having  ue  entire  direction  if 
his  line,  was  to  break  through  the  enemy 
about  the  twelfth  ship  from  their  rear: 
Lord  Nelson  was  to  lead  through  the 
centre,  and  the  advanced  squadron  was  to 
cutoff  three  or  four  ahead  irom  the  centre. 
This  plan  was  adapted  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  so  that  thev  should  always  be 
one-fourth  superior  to  those  whom  they  cnt 
off.  The  two  columns  of  the  British  fleet, 
led  on  by  their  ^lant  chiefs,  continued  to 
advance,  with  light  airs,  and  all  sails  set, 
toward  the  van  and  centre  of  the  enemy, 
whose  line  extended  about  N.  N.  E.  and 
S.  S.  W.  In  order  to  cut  off  any  possibility 
of  the  enemy's  escaping  to  Cwlix,  Lord 
Nelson  steered  about  two  points  moiv 
to  the  north  than  Admiral  Collingwood, 
owing  to  which  the  leading  ships  of  the  lee 
line  were  the  first  engaged.  The  Royal 
Sovereign  and  her  line  of  battle  steered  for 
the  centre.  At  half-past  eleven  A.  M.  the 
enemy  began  to  fire  on  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign. '*  See,"  exclaimed  Nelson,  "  how 
that  noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  carries 
his  ship  into  action !"  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  the  Royal  Sovereign  opened 
her  fire,  and  cut  through  the  enemy's  line, 
astern  of  the  Spanish  Santa  Anna,  of  1 1:2 
guns,  engaging  her  at  the  muzzle  of  her 
guns  on  the  starboard  side ;  when,  beiitf 
delighted  at  having  got  into  action,  C^ 
lii^gwood,  turning  to  his  captain,  said, 
**  Kotherham,  what  would  Nelson  nve  to 
be  here  V  The  weather  column,  Ted  on 
by  Lord  Nelson,  had,  in  the  mean  while, 
advanced  towards  the  enemy's  van  ;  flaga 
had  been  hoisted  on  different  parts  ofthe 
Victory's  rigging,  by  his  orders,  lest  a 
shot  should  carry  away  her  ensign.  The 
Santissima  Trinidada,  and  Bucenteure, 
are  described  as  having  been  the  ninth 
and  tenth  ships ;  but,  as  the  enemy's  ad- 
mirals did  not  show  their  flags,  the  former 
ship  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  only 
by  having  four  decks;  and  to  the  bow  of 
this  formidable  opponent.  Lord  Nelson 
ordered  the  Victoiy  to  be  steered. 

The  enemy  at  first  displayed  eonsider- 
able  coolness;  and  as  the  Victory  ap- 
proached, such  of  the  ships  as  were  ahead 
of  her,  began  frequently  to  fire  single  guns, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
within  range,  when  a  shot  having  passed 


*Lord   Collingwood*a  DaraaidMa,  dated  ofl    > 
Trafalgar,  October  S2d. 
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a  rough  the  maia-gallant  sail  of  the  Victo- 
y,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  her. 
*he  coolness  that  was  preserved  by  his 
rew,  was  noticed  with  much  satisfaction 
f  Lord  Nelson,  and  he  declared,  that  in 
^1  bis  battles  he  had  seen  nothing  that 
ould  surpass  it.  The  Yictoij  had  lost 
bout  twenty  men  killed,  and  thirty  wound- 
d,  before  she  returned  a  shot ;  her  mizen- 
op*mast,  and  all  her  studding  sails,  and 
heir  booms  on  both  sides  had  been  shot 
iway,  when,  at  four  minutes  past  twelve, 
he  opened  her  larboard  gruns  on  the  ene- 
ay 's  van ;  Captain  Hardy  soon  afterwards 
nformed  the  admiral  that  it  would  be  im-^ 
lossible  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line, 
vithout  running  on  board  one  of  their 
hips,  and  begged  to  know  which  he 
vould  prefer.  *'  Take  your  choice,  Har- 
ly ,''  replied  he,  *^  it  does  not  much  signify 
¥hich.'*  The  tiller  ropes  of  the  Victory 
>eiug  afterwards  shot  away,  she  ran  on 
»oard  the  Redoubtable,  which,  coming 
ilongside,  fired  a  broadside  into  the  Vic- 
ory,  and  immediately  let  down  her  lower- 
leck  ports:  which  was  done  to  prevent 
ler  being  boarded  through  them  by  the 
j^ictory's  crew ;  nor  were  they  again  open- 
ed. A  few  minutes  after  this,  Uie  Teme- 
aire  fell  likewise  on  board  of  the  Redoubts 
ible,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Victory, 
laving  also  an  enemy's  ship  on  board  of 
ler  on  her  otlier  side ;  so  that  the  extraor- 
linary  and  unprecedented  circumstance 
>ccurred  here,  of  four  ships  of  the  line  be- 
ng  on  board  each  other  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
le,  farming  98  compact  a  tier  as  if  they 
lad  been  moored  together,  their  heads  all 
ying  the  same  way.  The  Victory,  then 
>as8ing  astern  of  the  Bucentaure,  hauled 
ipoii  her  starboard  side,  and  pouring  in  a 
Ireadful  broadside,  siood  for  the  admical's 
)ld  opponent,  the  Santissima  Trinidada, 
>laying  her  larboard  guns  on  both  ships, 
whilst  the  starboard  guns  of  the  middle 
ind  lower  decks  were  depressed,  and  fired 
^ith  a  diminished  charge  of  powder  and 
hree  shot  each  into  the  Redoubtable. 
Phis  mode  of  firing  was  adopted  bv  Lieu- 
enants  Williams,  King,  Yule,  and  Browne, 

0  obviate  the  danger  of  the  Temeraire's 
mifering  from  the  Victory's  shot  passing 
hrouffh  the  Redoubtable,  which  must 
lave  been  the  case,  if  the  usual  quantity 
>f  powder  and  the  common  elevation  had 
}een  given  to  the  guns.  A  circumstance 
>ccurred  in  tlib  situation,  which  showed  in 

1  most  striking  manner  the  cool  intrepidity 
)f  the  officers  and  men  stationed  on  the 
ower  deck  of  the  Victory.  When  the  guns 
ni  that  deck  were  run  out,  their  muzzles 
;ame  in  contact  with  the  Redoubtable'e 
tide,  and  at  every  discharge  there  was 
-eason  to  fear  that  the  enemy's  ship  would 


take  fire,  and  both  the  Victory  and  the 
Temeraire  be  involved  in  her  flames.  The 
fireman  of  each  gun  stood  ready  with  a 
bucket  full  of  water,  which,  as  soon  as 
the  gun  was  discharged,  he  dashed  into 
the  French  ship  through  the  holes  made  in 
her  side  by  the  shot.  Owing  to  t^e  judi- 
cious mode  which  Lord  Nelson  haa  Adopt- 
ed, his  fast  sailing  ships,  like  sharp-shoot* 
era  in  an  army,  had  half  gained  the  battle 
before  the  slow  sailing  vessels  came  up  to 
their  support,  which,  as  a  corps  df  reserve, 
soon  determined  the  day.  What  the  ge- 
nius of  Nelson  so  ably  planned,  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  fully  executed.  The  superiority 
of  their  seamen  was  very  manifest  throuffh- 
out  the  action;  for  the  enemy's  fleet,  br 
keepinff  with  the  wind  nearly  on  their 
beam,  lay  in  a  trough  in  the  sea,  and  rolled 
considerably,  so  that  one  broadside  passed 
over,  and  the  next  fell  short  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

In  the  first  heat  of  the  action,  Mr. 
Scott,  the  admiral's  secretary,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  while  in  conversation 
with  Captain  Hardy,  and  near  to  Lord 
Nelson.  Captain  Adair,  of  tlie  marines, 
who  soon  afterwards  fell,  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  mangled  body,  but  not  till  it 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  admiral, 
who  very  feelingly  said,  **Is  that  poor 
Scott  who  is  gone  1"  In  a  few  minutes,  a 
shot  struck  the  forebrace  lists  on  the  Quar- 
ter deck,  and,  passing  between  Lord  Nel- 
son and  Captain  Hardy,  drove  ofi*  some 
.splinters,  which  bruised  the  captain's  foot. 
They  mutually  looked  at  each  other,  when 
Nelson,  whom  no  dangjer  could  affect, 
smiled,  and  said,  **Tms  is  too  warm 
work.  Hardy,  to  last."  The  Redoubt- 
able had  for  some  time  commenced  a  hea- 
vy fire  of  musketry  from  her  tops,  which, 
like  those  of  the  enemy's  other  snips,  were 
filled  with  riflemen. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  one,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  the  Redoubtable 
struck.  Lord  Nelson  and  Captain  Hardy 
were  observed  to  be  walking  near  the 
middle  of  the  quarter-deck,  the  admiral 
had  just  commended  the  manner  in  which 
I  one  of  his  ships  near  him  was  fought, 
,  Captain  Hardy  advanced  from  him  to  give 
'  some  necessary  directions,  aii.'  no  was  in 
the  act  of  turning,  near  the  haicnway, 
with  his  face  towards  the  stern,  when  a 
musket-ball  struck  him  on  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  entering  through  the  epaulette, 
passed  through  the  spine,  and  lodged  in 
I  the  muscles  of  the'back,  towards  the  right 
!  side.  Nelson  instantly  fell  with  his  face 
I  on  the  deck,  in  the  very  place  that  was 
'  covered  with  the  blood  or  his  secretarr. 
Captain  Hardy,  turning  round,  saw  the 
sergeant  of  marines,   Seeker,  with  two 
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seamen,  raising  him  from  the  deck ; 
**  Hardy,**  said  his  lordship,  "  I  believe 
they  have  done  it  at  last :  my  back-bone  is 
shot  through."* 

Some  of  the  crew  immediately  bore  the 
admiral  to  the  cockpit,  and  several  wound- 
ed officers  and  about  forty  men  were  car- 
ried below  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
met  at  the  foot  of  the  cockpit  ladder  by 
Mr  Buike,  the  purser,  wlio,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  marine,  conveved  him  with 
some  difficulty  over  the  bodies  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  men,  and  placed  him 
on  a  pallet,  in  the  midshipman's  birth,  on 
the  larboard  side.  Mr.  Beatty  was  then 
called,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scott  attended ;  and  his  lordship's  clothes 
were  taken  off,  that  the  direction  of  the 
ball  might  be  the  better  ascertained. 
'*  You  can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  Beatty,''  said 
Lord  Nelson,  '*  go  and  attend  those  whose 
lives  can  be  preserved."  As  the  blood 
flowed  internally  from  the  wound,  the  lower 
eavity  of  the  body  gradually  filled  ;  Lord 
Nelson  therefore  constantly  desired  Mr. 
Burke  to  raise  him,  and  complaining  of  an 
excessive  thirst,  was  supplied  by  the  cler- 
gyman with  lemonade.  In  this  state  of 
suffering,  with  nothing  but  havoc,  death, 
and  misery  around  him,  the  spirit  of  Nel- 
son remained  unsubdued.  His  mind  con- 
tinued intent  on  the  great  object  that  was 
always  before  him— nis  duty  to  his  coun- 
try. Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling, 
he  anxiously  inquired  for  Captain  Hardy, 
to  know  whether  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy  might  be  depended  on  ;  but  it  was 
more  than  an  hour  before  that  officer 
could  at  this  momentous  crisis  leave  the 
deck ;  and  Lord  Nelson  became  apprehen- 
sive that  his  brave  associate  was  dead. 
The  crew  of  the  Victory  were  now  heard 
to  cheer,  and  he  anxiously  demanded  the 
cause,  when  Lieutenant  rasco,  who  lay 
wounded  near  him,  said,  that  one  of  the 
enemy's  ships  had  struck :  a  gleam  of  joy 
lighted  up  the  countenance  of-  the  dying 
hero,  and  as  the  crew  repeated  their  cheers, 
and  marked  the  progress  of  the  victory, 
'  his  satisfaction  visibly  increased.  When 
Captain  Hardy  came  down  from  the  deck. 
Lord  Nelson  anxiously  said,  *'  How  goes 
the  day  with  us.  Hardy  1" — "  Ten  ships, 
my  lord,  have  struck.'' — "But  none  of 
ours,  I  hope." — "  There  is  no  fear,  my  dear 
lord,  of  that.  Five  of  their  van  have 
tacked,  and  shown  an  intention  of  bearing 
down  upon  us ;  but  I  have  called  some  of 
our  fresh  ships  round  the  Victory,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  your  complete  success." 

^lifo  of  Admiral  Lord  Nebon,  by  Clarke  and 
M*Aiihur.  frum  which  publication  this  account 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  principally  extracted. 


I  Having  said  this,  Captain  Hardy  found 
himself  unable  any  longer  to  support  the 
yearnings  of  a  brave  and  affectionate 
heart,  and  withdrew  from  the  cabin.  Some 
time  afterwards,  Lord  Nelson  was  again 
visited  by  the  surgeon.  **I  find,"  said 
he,  *'''  something  rising  in  my  breast,  which 
tells  me  I  shall  soon  be  gone.  God  be 
praised  that  I  have  done  my  duty.  My 
pain  is  so  severe  that  I  devoutly  wish  to 
be  released."  When  the  firing  from  the 
Victory  had  in  some  measure,  ceased,  and 
the  glorious  result  of  the  day  was  aceom- 
plisned,  Captain  Hardy  immediately  visit- 
ed the  dying  chief,  and  reported  that  four- 
teen or  fifleen  of  the  enemy's  vessels  had 
struck.  ^*  God  be  praised,  Hardy,"  said 
he,  **  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor."  Cap- 
tain Hardy  was  again  returning  to  the 
deck,  when  the  admiral  called  him  back 
to  deliver  his  last  injunctions,  and  desired 
that  his  body  might  be  carried  home,  to  be 
buried  with  the  remains  of  his  father  and 
mother.  He  then  took  Captain  Hardy  by 
the  hand,  and  observing  that  he  would  most 
probably  not  see  him  again  alive,  be  took 
a  last  and  affectionate  farewell  of  his 
bosom  friend.  His  voice,  then,  grradually 
became  inarticulate,  with  an  evident  in- 
crease of  pain,  when,  afler  a  feeble  strug- 
gle, these  last  words  were  distinctly  heanl 
— "  I  have  done  ray  duty,  I  praise  God  for 
it."  Having  said  this,  he  turned  his  lace 
to  Mr.  Burke,  on  whose  arm  he  bad  been 
supported,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 
Sucn  was  the  end  of  this  great  man,  j^ms 
career  had  been  eminently  useful  andml- 
liant,  and  whose  fate  was  glorious  and  tri 
umphant.  He  lived  a  hero,  and  died  a 
patriot.  ♦ 

*  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  the  fimrth  soil 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Nelson,  and  was  bora  the 
29th  of  September,  1758,  at  Bumham  lliorpe, 
Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  fiither  was  recior. 
He  began  his  education  at  Norwich  school,  wm 
aflerwards  removed  to  North  Waltham,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  the  natkn  was  ihraatened 
with  war,  in  conseouence  of  the  disputes  about 
the  Falkland  islands,  he  entered  on  board  the 
Raisonable,  of  sixty-four  guns,  under  his  mateinal 
uncle,  Captain  Maurice  wickling. 

He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  April,  1777. 
and  was  immediately  employed  as  second  of  the 
Lowestofle,  of  thirty-two  guns,  on  the  Jamaica 
station.  In  June,  1'279,  young  Horatio  Nelson  ob- 
tained, under  Admiral  reter  Parker,  the  appoint- 
ment of  post  captain,  and  the  command  of  lbs 
Hinchinbroke ;  ani  when  an  attack  was  expected 
in  Jamaica  from  the  French  forces  under  dTjt- 
taign,  the  youthful  hero  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  batteries  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  de- 
fence of  Kingston  and  Spanish  town.  In  the  st- 
tack  made  in  1780,  upon  Fort  Juan,  in  the  gulf  of 
Meiioo,  his  perseverance  was  of  infinite  benefit 
to  the  public  service.  Here  the  unfortunsis 
Colonel,  then  Captain  Despard,  gallantly  sup- 
ported him  in  the  attack,  and  alVer  stormmg  the 
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When  his  lordship  was  seen  to  fall,  the 
crew  of  the  Santissima  Trinidada  testified 
their  jo j  by  a  vehement  shout  of  triumph. 


hatterv,  they  fought  and  defeated  the  Spaniards 
with  tneir  own  guns.  The  next  ship  that  he  com- 
manded was  the  Janus,  of  forty-four  guns,  and 
soon  aAerwards  be  was  removed  to  the  Albe- 
marle, and  continued  on  the  American  station 
with  Sir  Samuel  Hood  till  the  peace. 

In  1783,  he  visited  France,  and  the  next  vear  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Boreas,  of  twenty-eignt  guns, 
at  the  Leeward  islands,  and  during  nis  continu- 
ance in  this  stadon  he  married,  March,  1787.  Fran- 
<3e8  Herbert  Nesbit,  widow  of  Dr.  Neehit,or  Ne< 
vis.  and  dau^rhter  of  W.  Herbert,  £sq.  senior 
judge  of  that  island^  then  only  in  her  eighteenth 
year.  He  returned  to  England,  Nov.  1787.  and 
retired  to  Bumham  Thorpe,  in  the  bosom  of  do- 
mestic happineas,  till  1793,  when  the  war  with 
France  called  upon  him  for  the  exertion  of  his 
great  talents.  He  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  joined  Lord 
Hood  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  assisted  at 
the  taking  of  Toulon,  and  at  the  siege  of  Bastia. 
in  which  he  superintended  the  disembarkation  of 
the  troops,  and  ably  commanded  the  batteries. 
He  afterwards  had  a  gallant  encounter  with  five 
French  ships  of  war.  and  then  supported  the 
siege  of  Calvi,  where  he  lost  the  siaht  of  his  right 
eye,  in  consequence  of  some  particles  of  sand  oe- 
iiie  violently  driven  against  it  by  one  of  the  ahots 
of  the  enemy's  batteries.  Under  the  next  com- 
mander, Lonl  Hotham,  he  continued  to  distin- 
guish himself,  particularly  in  the  enngement  with 
the  French  0eec  on  the  I5th  of  March,  in  July, 
1795,  and  in  the  blockade  of  Genoa.  When  Ad- 
miral Jervis  succeeded  in  the  Mediteranean  com- 
mand, the  brave  hero  removed  from  the  Agamem- 
non to  the  Captain,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
soon  afterwards  obtained  a  commodore's  pendant, 
and  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Leghorn, 
and  the  taking  of  Porto  Ferr^jo.  On  his  passa|;e 
to  Gibraltar  in  the  Minerva  frigate,  he  fell  in  with 
two  Spanish  frigates,  one  of  which,  the  Sabine,  of 
forty  guns,  he  took,  and  sailing  immediately  to 
join  Admiral  Jervis,  he  was  pursued  by  two 
ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  circuiiistance  which 
was  quickly  communicated  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  m  a  few  hours  produced  a  general  ac- 
tion. In  this  memorable  fiffht,on  the  14th  of 
February,  1797,  in  which  fifteen  English  ships 
defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships, 
and  took  four  threoKleekers,  the  commodore  be- 
haved with  his  usual  gallantry.  In  the  Captain, 
to  which  he  had  shifYed  his  flag,  he  attacked  the 
Santissima  Trinidada,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
guns,  and  passing  to  the  St  Nicholas,  of  eish^ 
guns,  and  then  to  the  San  Joseph,  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  nins,  he  had  the  happiness  to  see 
both  theee  ships  strike  to  his  superior  valour.* 

For  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
created  knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  in  April,  1797,  he 
was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  appointed 
**9  the  command  of  the  inner  sqadron  of  llie  block- 
ade of  Cndiz.— Afier  making  some  vigorous  but  un- 
successful attacks  on  the  town,  he  was  sent  by  Lord 
St  Vincent  to  take  the  town  of  Sanm  Cruz,  in  the 
Island  of  Teneriflb«  but  though  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place  for  seven  hours,  he  was  un- 
able to  reduce  the  citadel,  and  was  permitted  to 
retire  unmolested  to  his  fleet  During  this  despe- 
rate attack,  he  lost  his  right  arm,  which  was  shat- 
tered by  a  shot,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by  the 
al  '^ntion  of  his  son4n-law.  Captain  Nesbit,  who 
*  See  Book  n.  chap.  I. 
3Y 


Their  exultation  was  Bhort;  for  they 
were  compelled  to  strike  to  British  va- 
lour.   The  Victory  ^nished  her  honour- 

during  the  darkneas  of  the  night,  missed  him  from 
hii  side,  and  returning,  founo  him  exLautted  on 
the  ground,  and  carried  him  safe  on  his  back  to 
the  shore,  where  a  boat  conveyed  him  to  his  ship. 
In  consequence  of  his  wound,  the  gallant  admiral 
received  a  pension  of  \QO0L  and  in  the*  memorial 
which,  according  to  custom,  be  presented  to  his 
mi^es^  op  the  occasion,  he  declared  in  the  simple 
lani^ace  of  truth,  that  in  the  glorious  services  in 
which  he  had  been  employed,  he  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  times.* 

Amonff  other  marks  of  public  favour,  he  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  in  a 
gold  box,  worth  one  hundred  guineas;  these  ho- 
nours excited  him  to  ^ater  exertions,  and  he 
soon  aAerwards  joined,  in  the  Vanguard.  Ijord  St 
Vincent  and  was  sent  up  the  Mediterranean  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  French  ships,  which 
were  ready  to  convey  Bona|)arte  lo  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  IVotwithstanding  his  vigilance,  the  fleet 
escaped,  but  he  sailed  in  iti  pursuit  and  afVer  re- 
turning from  the  Egyptian  shores  to  Sicily,  almost 
in  despair,  he  again  nastened  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  the  general  joy  of  his  fleet  perceived 
the  enemy  moored  in  an  advantageous  situation 
in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  flanked  by  strong  batteries, 
and  supported  by  gun-boats.  Here  he  obtained 
one  of  the  roost  splendid  and  important  naval 
victories  recorded  in  history ,t  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  was  created  a  baron,  by  the  title  ol 
Nelson  of  the  Nile. 

On  his  return  to  Naples,  the  naval  hero  removed 
the  royal  family  from  the  violent  popular  commo- 
tions which  seemed  to  threaten  iheir  safety,  and 
even  their  life ;  and  in  July,  1799,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms  in  Italy,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  convey  them  hack  from  Pa- 
lermo to  their  capital,  and  to  replace  the  monarch 
on  his  throne.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  joy  by  evenr  rank  of  so- 
ciety. He  had,  indeed,  every  eartftly  blessing, 
except  domestic  happiness;  that  he  had  forfeited 

*MKifORiAi.— ''TO  the  King's  most  excellont 
majesty,  the  memorial  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson, 
K.  B.  and  a  rear«dmiral  in  your  m^esty's  fleet, 
sheweth.  That  during  the  present  war,  your  me- 
morialist has  been  in  four  actions  with  the  fleefiiof 
the  enemy, namely,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  March. 
1795,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1795.  and  the  14th  of 
Feb.  1797;  in  three  actions  with  frigates;  in  six 
engagements  asainst  batteries;  in  ten  actions  in 
boats  employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbours,  in  de- 
stroying vessels,  and  in  takinc  three  towns.  Your 
memorialist  has  also  served  on  shore  with  the* 
army  four  months,  and  commanded  the  batteries  at 
the  siege  of  Bastia  and  Calvi :  That  during  the 
war.  he  has  assisted  at  the  rapture  of  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven 
privateera  of  different  sizes,  and  taken  and  de 
stroyed  near  fifVy  sail  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
your  memorialiBt  has  actually  been  encaged 
against  the  enemy  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times.  In  which  service  your  memorialiat 
has  lost  his  riaht  eye  and  arm,  and  been  severelv 
wounded  and  bruised  in  his  body.  All  of  which 
services  and  wounds  your  memorialist  most  hum- 
bly submits  to  your  tnuesly's  moat  gracious  consi- 
deration. (Signed) 

October,  1797.  -Nelwk." 

t  See  Book  11  chap.V. 
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able  course  with  the  capture  cf  a  third 
ship. 

In  the  mean  time,  Admiral  Colling- 
wood  had  closely  engaged  the  rear  of  the 
enemy;  and  contributed  in  no  siiffht  de- 
cree to  the  renown  of  the  Britisn  flag. 
Success  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  by  three 


for  ever.  Before  he  had  been  three  months  in 
England,  he  ieparated  from  Lady  Nelson.  Thia 
was  the  consequence  of  his  infatuated  attachment 
to  Lady  Hamilton,  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, who,  neit  to  his  country,  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  absorbed  his  aflections  even  in  the 
hour  of  death.*  Lord  Nelson  was  soon  ailerwards 
called  away  to  break  that  confederacy  which  the 
capricious  politics  of  the  £inperor  of  Russia  had 
formed  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  against  this 
country.  In  consequence  of  this  the  gallant  ad- 
miral embarked  as  second  in  command,  under 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
Sound  in  defiance  of  the  batteries,  he  volunteered 
to  make  an  attack  to  Copenhagen,  2d  of  April, 
1801.  After  a  most  vifl^oious  defence,  the  Danes 
aaw  their  strong  battenes  silenced,  and  seventeen 
of  their  men-of-war  either  sunk,  burned,  or  ta- 
ken.t  For  these  services,  which  were  attributed 
chiefly  to  him,  and  iK>t  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
Lord  Nelson  was  created  a  viscount,  and  his  ho- 
nours made  hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the 
female  line.  On  the  recommencement  of  hosti- 
lities, in  1803,  he  was  summoned  from  his  beloved 
retreat  at  Merton,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  in  the  MediterraneaiL  Notwithstanding  his 
activ^  vigilance,  the  French  fleet  escaped  from 
Toulon,  and  from  the  Mediteranean,  and,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Cadiz  squadron,  they  sailed 
to  the  West  Indies,  but  he  pursued  them  with  ra- 
pidity, and  nearly  came  up  to  them  ofi*  Antigua. 
Such,  however,  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that 
they  returned  in  consternation  to  Europe,  and 
before  their  entrance  into  Cadiz,  had  a  partial  ac- 
tion, near  Ferrol,  with  Sir  Robert  Calder. 

Thus  baffled  in  his  attempts  lo  overtake  his  ter- 
rified enemy.  Lord  Nelson  returned  to  England 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  he  was  again  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  command  of  the  fleet  with  very  unlimited 
powers.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1805,  Ville- 
neuve  with  the  French  fleet,  and  Gravina  with 
the  Spanish,  sailed  from  Cadiz,  find  on  the  21st, 
about  noon,  the  English  squadron  had  the  satis- 
(action  to  clone  with  them  oflTCape  Trafalgar. 
The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  dreadful,  and  the 
heroic  chief,  unfortunately  not  covering  the  star, 
and  other  insirnia,  which  he  wore  on  his  person, 
became  a  marked  object  to  the  musketeers  who 
were  placed  in  the  tops  of  the  enemy's  ships.  A 
musket-bail,  from  one  of  the  riflemen  of  the  Bu- 
centaure,  struck  him  in  the  lefl  breast,  and  in 
about  two  hours  afterwards,  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  retaining  to  the  last  his  firmness 
and  heroism,  and  rejoicing  m  the  glorious  tri- 
umphs which  his  death  ensured  to  his  country. 

The  remains  of  the  illustrious  hero  of  Trafid- 
gar  were  brought  in  his  own  ship,.ihe  Victory,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  conveyed  to  Green- 
wich, and  on  the  9th  of  the  following  January, 
they  were  deposited  in  St  PauVs  cathedral,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  solemnity,  the  tributes  of  regret 
and  of  aflfection.  which  a  grateful  and  indepen- 
dent nation  oould  pay  to  a  departed  conqueror. 
His  brother,  the  heir  of  his  honours,  was  raised  to 

•  Southey*s  Life  of  Nelson, 
t  See  Book  II.  chap.  XVIII. 


ill  the  aflemoon,  the  line  of  the  combined 
forces  had  given  way,  and  many  of  their 
ships  were  either  destroyed  or  ta^en.*  It 
is  but  justice  to  add,  that  both  the  Frendi 
and  the  Spaniards  fought  gallantly.  Se- 
yeral  of  the  English  ships  were  assailed  by 
two  antagonists  at  a  time.    Among  these. 


the  dignity  of  an  earldom,  with  a  grant  of  600tt. 
a  year.  lOJOOOL  each  was  voted  to  his  two  t'tntn, 
and  lOO.OOOZ.  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  to  per- 
petuate the  memorv  of  the  conqueror,  and  tiic 
gratitude  of  England.  As  a  profosBiocMl  chaiac- 
ter.  Lord  Nelson  possessed  a  mighty  genius,  so 
ardent  spirit,  and  a  resolute  mind ;  cool,  prompt, 
and  discerning  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  he  roused 
all  his  powerful  energies  into  action,  and  the 
strong  foculties  of  his  soul  were  vigilantly  ezerfed 
in  the  midst  of  the  fury  of  the  battle,  to  make 
every  accident  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  hii 
crew,  and  to  the  ^lory  of  his  country.  So  highly 
established  was  his  reputation,  that  his  presence 
was  a  talisman  to  the  courage  of  his  saifon,  who 
fought  under  him  as  sure  of  victory,  and  rmrded 
his  approbation  as  the  beat  solace  for  their  fatigues 
and  their  suflerings. 

•  Battle  of  Taar  algar,  October  21.  I80& 

BErriBH  Flext. 

VAN. 


Victory,    .  100 

Temeraire,  98 

Neptune,  .  96 

Britannia,  120 

Coil(iueror,  74 

Leviathan,  74 

Ajax,  74 

Orion,       .  74 
Agamemnon,  64 

Minotaur,  74 

Spartiate,  .  74 

Africa,  64 


Royal  Sove- 
reign, 
Mars,    . 
Belleisle,     . 
Tonnant, 
Bellerophon, 
Colossus,     . 
Achille. 
Polyphenus, 
Revenge,     . 
Swiflsure,    . 
Defence, 
Thunderer,  . 
Defiance, 
Prince,  . 
Dreadnought, 


110 

74 
74 
80 
74 
74 
74 
64 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
96 
96 


(  Admiral  Lord  Neboo. 
(  Captain  Hardy. 

Captain  E.  Harvey. 

Captain  T.  F.  Freemantla. 
i  Earl  of  Nortfaesk. 
{  Captain  Charles  Bnllen. 

Captain  Israel  Pellew. 

Captain  H.  W.  Bayntnn. 

Lieut  J.  Pilford  (acting. 

Captain  Edward  Codnngton. 

Sir  Edward  Berry. 

Captain  C.  J.  M.  Maiis6ehL 

Sir  F.  Laforey. 

Captain  Henry  Digfay. 

REAR. 

i  Vice-Ad.  Lord  ColUi^wood 
I  Captain  Rotherhara. 

Captain  George  Duff. 

Captain  William  Haigood. 

Captain  Charles  Tyl«^. 

Captain  John  Cooke. 

Captain  J.  N.MorrisL 

Captam  Richanl  King. 

Captam  Robert  RedmilL 

Captain  Richard  Moonoa. 

Captain  W.  G.  Rutherford. 

Captain  George  Hope. 

Lieut  J.  Siocfchara  (acting}. 

Captain  P.  C.  Durham. 

Captain  Richard  Giindall. 

Captain  John  Coon. 


2,178  guns,  exdusiTe  of  four  frigatea. 
a  schooner,  and  a  cutter. 
Captain  Duff,  of  the  Mars,  and  Captain  Cookei 
of  the  Bellerophon,  both  fell  in  the  aervioe  of 
their  country  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

CouBiNKO  Flkkt. 

^  r*San  ndefonso.    74    Brig.  Don  J.  de  Vaigm. 

I     •St.n  Juan  Ne-    ^^  )  g^g.  Don  C  Chuream. 

^     porouceno,  .        )      ° 
_  1  •Bahama,       .    74    Brig.DonA.E.< 
O  [Swiftsure,       .    74    M.  Villemadrin. 
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the  Temeraire  was  boarded  on  one  side  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
French.  The  double  swarm  poured  in 
multitudes  on  the  ouarter-deck,  rushed  to 
the  flsff-stafr,  tore  down  the  colours,  and 
hoisted  their  own.  The  spirit  of  Britons 
was  roused  bv  this  daring'  exploit.  The 
crew  of  the  l^meraire,  after  an  animated 
stru^le,  cleared  the  decks  of  the  enemy, 
dashed  away  the  hostile  ensigns,  and 
again  elevated  the  proud  standard  of  naval 
sovereignty  with  loud  huzzas.  Captains 
Freeroantle,  Conn,  Harwood,  and  the  Earl 
of  Northesk,  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  celebrated  battle;  and 
indeed  every  officer  and  seaman  of  the 
fleet  in  his  performance  exceeded  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  convey- 
ed in  the  ever-memorable  signal— .£f^- 
land  expeett  every  man  to  do  his  duty»* 


'^Monarca, 
Fougueui, 
Indomptable  . 

Bacentaure,  . 

*SanFrandaco, 
•El  Rayo,       . 
*NeptunO| 
Berwick, 
Aigle,     . 
Acnille,  . 
Intrapide, 
*SanAuf;aatine, 
^Sandanma 

Trioidada  . 
Redoutable,  . 
^Argooauta,    . 


118 


74} 
74 


74 


*8anta  Anna, 

Algmsras 
{week.) 
Pluton  (wreck,) 
San  Juste 

(lOTdCn)* 

*San  Leandro 
wreck 

t    Principe  d'Aa- 
tQrias(tm>eeft)  1121 
Argonaute 
(wredL) 
*Neptane  (i 
viceMe.) 
HerosO 

ahU)     .     . 

*Montanez 

(eerviceaUe.) 

^  f  Formidable, 

ll     MontBlanc. 

g*!  {  Scipkm,      . 


Don  Arguinoaa. 

M.  Beaudouin. 

M.  Hubert 

Admiral  Villeneuve. 

Capt-Pigmydc  Migendie. 

IXxiL-de  Floret. 

Brig.DonH.  Macdonnel. 

Brig.  Don  a  Valdea. 

M.(*amaa. 

M.  Courrege. 

M.  da  Nienport. 

M.  Infoniet 

Brig.  Don  F.X.  Cagigal. 
i  Rear-adm.  Cteneroa. 
140  }  Brig.  Don  F.  Uriarte. 
74    M.Lucaa. 
80    DonA.FBieja 

Vtce-Ad.DonJ.d'Aliva. 

CaptDon  J.D.  Gardoqul 

Rear-admiral  Magon. 

Captain  Brunro. 

M>  Coamao. 


74 
74 
84 

8o: 

74 
100 
84 
74 
74 
74 
74 
,  74 


84 

74 


Don  M.  Gaaten. 


^  \  Don  J.  D.  Queveda 

Adm.  Don.  F.  Gravina. 
Don  Escano. 

M^  I  M.  Epron. 


M.  Maistral. 
M.  Poulain. 


^^  \  Don  F.  Alceda 


80 
74 

74 


Rear^m.  Damanoire. 
M.LeViIIegriea. 
M.  Berenger. 

^^  I M.  Troufiet 


2,648  guns. 
The  15  ships  marked  thus*  were  Spanish ,  the 
other  18  French ;  in  addition  to  which  the  oomr 
bined  fleet  had  seven  frigates. 

*  Before  the  baUle  began.  Lord  Nelson  enter- 
tained a  presentiment  that  this  would  be  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  and  seemed  to  look  for  death  with 


I  Gravina  with  ten  sail,  joined  by  the 
frigates  to  leeward,  made  for  Cadiz.  The 
five  leading  ships  of  the  enemy's  van 
tacked,  and  standing  to  the  south,  to  the 
windward  of  the  British,  were  engaged, 
and  the  stemmost  taken.  The  others 
escaped,  leaving  to  his  majesty's  fleet 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  two 
were  first-rates,  the  Santissima  Trinidad<i, 
and  the  Santa  Anna,  with  the  three  lAg 
officers.  These  were  Admiral  Villeneuve ; 
Don  Ignatio  Maria  d'Aliva,  vice-admiral ; 
and  the  Spanish  Rear-admiral  Don  Balta- 
zor  Hidalgo  Cisneros.  General  Conta- 
min,  the  commander  of  the  troops  embark- 
ed, was  also  taken  in  the  iBucentaure. 
By  some  mismanagement  of  the  crew,  the 
Achille,  a  French  seventy-four,  aAer  her 
surrender,  took  fire  and  blew  up ;  but  two 
hundred  of  her  men  were  saved  by  the 
tenders.  The  Spanish  Vice-admiral  a'Ali- 
va  died  of  his  wounds ;  but  Admiral  Vil- 
leneuve was  sent  to  England,  and  after- 
wards permitted  to  return  to  France,  where, 
as  the  French  ffovemment  assert,  he  de- 
stroyed himselffdreading  the  consequences 
of  a  court-martial.* 

In  this  splendid  triumph,  the  total  Bri- 
tish loss  amounted  to  423  killed  and  1,064 
wounded.  Twenty  of  the  enemy's  .ves- 
sels struck ;  but  a  gale  of  wind  coming 
on  from  the  south-west,  fifteen  of  the 
prizes  went  down,  one  effected  its  escape 
into  Cadiz,  and  four  only  were  saved. 
The  wounded  Spaniards  were  sent  on 
shore,  on  an  assurance  that  they  would  not 
serve  again  till  re^larly  exchanged ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  with  a  generous  feeling, 
which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
found  in  any  other  people,  offered  the  use 
of  their  hospit^s  for  the  wounded  British 
seamen,  pledging  the  honour  of  Spain, 
that  tiiey  should  there  receive  all  possible 
care  and  attention.  It  is  such  conduct, 
^at  distinguishes  the  warfare  which  may 
unfortunately  rise  between  civilized  na- 


alroost  as  sure  an  expectation  as  for  victory.  But 
although  this  gloomy  foreboding  occupied  his 
mind,  and  &ou^  he  had  more  than  once  observ- 
ed, that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  mark  him 
out  as  one  of  their  victims ;  yet  his  lordship,  on 
the  momins  of  the  21st,  pot  on  the  stars  or  the 
diflTerent  orders  with  which  he  had  been  invested. 
His  secretary  and  chaplain,  apprehensive  that 
these  insignia  might  expose  his  person  to  ua- 
necesiary  danger,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  take  them  off  To  all  their 
entreaties  he  replied—**  In  honour,  I  gained  them, 
and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them." 

*0r  rather,  dreading  the  rage  of  Napoleiai; 
for  Villeneuve  had  done  his  duty,  having  fou||ht 
with  both  bravery  and  skill.  *'  He  ought,"  said  Na- 
poleon '*  to  have  been  victorious,  and  he  was  de- 
feated."—W  G. 
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tions,  from  the  savage  and  relentless  hos- 
tility of  barbarians. 

"  After  such  a  victory,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  encomiums  on  the  particular 
parts  taken  by  the  several  commanders; 
the  conclusion  says  more  on  the  subject 
than  language  can  express;  the  spirit 
which  animated  all  was  the  same;  when 
all  exert  themselves  zealously  in  their 
9ountry*8  service,  all  deserve  that  their 
iiigh  merits  should  stand  recorded;  and 
never  was  higrh  merit  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.'^*  On 
this  occasion,  the  country  poured  forth  its 
tribute  of  approbation  with  no  parsimoni- 
ous hand.  The  Uianks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  were  conferred  upon  the  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  marines,  of  the  fleet; 
ffold  medals  were  awarded  to  those  who 
nad  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
on  Uiis  memorable  day ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  honours  and  rewards  showered  down 
upon  the  family  of  the  fallen  hero,  the 
dignity  of  Baron  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  an  an- 
nuity of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to 
himself  and  his  two  next  heirs,  was  con- 
Cerred  upon  Vice-admiral  Collingwood,  by 
the  stvle  and  title  of  Baron  Collingwood 
of  Calburne  and  Hethpoole,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland. 

The  four  ships  under  Rear-admiral 
Dumanoir,  which  escaped'  to  the  south- 
ward towards  the  close  of  the  action  of 
Trafalgar,  after  a  short  respite  shared  the 
fate  of  their  companions.  On  the  ni^t 
of  the  second  of  November,  Rear-admiral 
Sir  Richard  Strachan,  cruising  off  Ferrol, 
with  four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  fri- 
gates, fell  in  with  what  he  thought  the 
Kocheford  squadron,  but  .which  proved  to 
be  the  fugitives  from  the  combined  fleet, 
to  which  lie  immediately  gave  chase.  A 
little  before  noon  on  the  4  th,  the  French 
admiral,  finding  an  engagement  unavoida- 
ble, came  to  close  action  ;  and,  after  a  well 
supported  contest,  continued  for  nearly 
three  hours  and  a  half,  all  the  four  ships 
struck  to  the  English,  but  not  till  they  had 
oecome  quite  unmanageable.  These  ships 
>roved  to  be  the  Formidable,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  the  Mont  Blanc,  Scipion,  and 
Du^ay  Trouin,  of  seventy-four  guns  each, 
on  ooard  of  all  of  which,  the  slaughter 
had  been  very  preat,  but  the  loss  on  board 
the  English  ships  amounted  only  to  twen- 
ty-four killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven 
wounded. 


*  Admiral  CoUingwood's  Despatches,  dated  Oc- 
lober22. 


Thus,  was  the  naval  power  of  Fiance 
and  her  ally  reduced  to  insignificance. 
Th&  phantoms  of  *' ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce,"  which  had  floated  before  the 
imagination  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
were  chased  from  the  regions  of  probabili- 
ty, and  Great  Britain  was  confirmed  in  her 
paramount  dominion  of  the  seas.  The 
pleasure  of  the  country,  derived  from  the 
victory  of  the  fallen  hero,  was  so  deeply 
tingredf  with  regret  for  one  of  the  bravest 
of  her  sons,  that  the  voice  of  gratulatioa 
was  mute.  The  memory  of  Nelson  was 
consecrated  by  every  individual  in  the 
state ;  and  his  best  monument  was  found 
in  the  bosoms  of  his  fellow-subjects. 

The  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Feirol,  in 
some  degree,  consoled  the  country  for  the 
disasters  oh  the  continent :  but  they  failed 
to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  pre- 
mier, which  were  rapidly  sinkinjr  under 
the  accumulated  pressure  and  dimcalties 
of  his  situation.  Afflicted  at  those  mis- 
carriages which  had  overwhelmed  his  en- 
deavours to  recover  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  degraded,  as  he  thought 
himself,  by  his  fruitless  endeavours  to 
avert  the  disgrace  of  his  friend  and  col- 
league, he  was  hastening  to  the  tomb  un- 
der the  combined  influence  of  mental  an- 
gruish  and  bodily  disease.  As  none  of  the 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  ever  aspired  to 
take  a  lead  in  the  cabinet,  tfaey  ail  ap- 
peared ready  at  the  prospect  of  his  speedy 
dissolution  to  abandon  the  helm.  Much 
doubt  and  solicitude,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  prevailed,  as  to  the  fntare  ar- 
rangements of  office.  In  the  different 
rolls  of  political  connexions,  there  were 
many  persons  of  hrilliant  faculties,  and 
enlarged  understandings;  but  of  these, 
some  were  supposed  to  be  putlcularly  ob- 
jectionable to  the  crown.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty, however,  likely  to  arise,  consisted 
in  uniting  tlie  materials  of  which  the  fu- 
ture administration  was  to  be  formed,  and 
in  assigning  to  the  members  their  proper 
departments  without  exciting  jealousy  and 
discontent.  The  pro8]>ects  of'^the  country 
were  by  no  means  animating.  Scarcely 
at  any  period  in  our  history,  had  the  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom  called  forth  more 
anxiety  and  silent  anprehension,  than  the 
close  of  a  year  marked  by  extraordinary 
events,  both  foreign  and  domestic ;  a  year 
that  had  afford eo  many  causes  for  grief 
and  dismay;  some  occasions  for  tempo- 
rary joy,  and  others  of  every  feeling  in 
which  the  most  exalted  patriotism  can  in- 
dulge. 
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ment  of  Lord  Melville— Negotiation  for  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 


•Impeach- 


The  situation  of  Europe,  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  1806,  was  unexampled  in 
history.  Two  rival  nations  had  acquired, 
not  merely  a  decided  preponderance,  but 
mn  absolute  and  uncontrolled  dominion,  the 
one  over  the  seas,  the  other  over  the  land. 
If  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  had  confirmed 
the  military  superiority  of  France  over 
other  nations,  and  left  her  without  a  rival 
on  the  continent,  the  victory  of  Trafalgar 
had  not  less  decisively  established  the  na- 
Tal  superiority  of  England,  and  crowned 
all  her  former  victories  on  the  ocean.  The 
accumulated  fruits  of  the  persevering  la- 
bours of  four  years,  on  the  part  of  France 
and  her  dependencies,  to  form  and  collect  a 
navy,  fit  to  cope  with  Uie  maritime  forces  of 
England,  haa  been  swept  away  and  anni- 
hilated in  a  single  action.  The  importance 
of  such  a  victory  to  England,  cannot  easi- 
ly be  exagflrerated.  It  was  not  merel^  that 
the  high-formed  expectations  of  France, 
from  her  newly-repaired  marine,  in  which 
she  had  so  weakly  indulged  and  prema- 
turely exulted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  camoaiffn,  were  thus  abruptly  and 
completely  frustrated :  or,  that  her  projects 
of  invading  the  British  islands,  under  the 
protection  of  a  powerful  fleet,  were  again 
defeated :  nor  was  it  even  that  the  most 
splendid  victory  had  on  this  occasion  been 
won  by  England,  that  ever  was  gained  at 
sea :  or,  that  the  greatest  number  of  ves- 
sels of  first-rate  magnitude,  had,  in  this 
action,  been  taken  ana  destroyed,  that  ever 
rewarded  a  conqueror  in  any  naval  com- 
bat ;  but  the  great  and  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  England,  was  the  universal  con- 
viction arising  from  this  victory,  that  in 
the  skill,  bravery,  and  discipline  of  her 
naval  forces,  she  was  so  incomparably  su- 
perior to  her  enemies,  that  all  their  future 
efforts  to  contend  with  her  for  the^empire 
of  the  seas,  must  be  as  unavailing  as  tneir 
past  endeavours  had  been  fruitless.  If 
the  trident  of  Neptune  be  really  the  scep- 
tre of  the  world,  England  was  now  the 
mistress  of  the  globe.  The  maritime 
trade  of  all  nations  was  at  her  mercy,  and 
subject  in  many  respects  to  her  control. 
There  was  no  country  which  she  could 
not  visit  with  her  fleets,  to  conciliate  its 
friendship,  or  take  vengeance  for  its  hosti- 
lity ;  ana  what  was  of  more  importance 
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to  the  true  interest  and  permanent  welfiure 
of  Great  Britain,  there  was  no  indepen- 
dent state  out  of  the  reach  of  France, 
which  she  might  not  hope,  by  a  wise  and 
enlightened  policy,  to  attach  steadily  to 
her  party.  No  country,  independent  of 
her  enemy,  could  prosper  without  England 
partaking  in  its  prosperity  :  no  country 
could  increase  in  wealth  or  population, 
without  finding  by  experience,  mat  the  ties 
of  connexion  with  England  were  drawn 
closer  by  its  own  progress  and  improve- 
ment. 

But  great  and  splendid  as  were  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  fair  as  wer^  in  some 
respects  the  future  prospects  of  this  coun- 
try, lier  situation,  on  the  whole,  was  full  of 
danger  and  alarm.  It  was  not  the  power 
and  pre-eminence,  only,  but  the  existence 
of  Great  Britain,  that  was  threatened  with 
danger ;  and  this  menace  proceeded  from 
an  enemy,  who  was  actuated  by  every  mo- 
tive of  policy,  ambition,  and  resentment, 
to  pursue  her*  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 
England  was  the  only  power  that  had  ever 
set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  or  maintained 
with  him  a  successful  contest.  She  had 
defeated  in  a  former  war  his  most  favour- 
ite enterprise,  and  had  rejected,  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  the  offers  of  peace,  which, 
in  the  overflowinofs  of  unlocked  for  suc- 
cesses, he  had  addressed  to  her  sovereign. 
England  once  subdued.  Napoleon  might 
plausibly  argue,  that  he  would  be  the  sole 
and  undisputed  master  of  the  universe; 
but,  while  England  retained  her  indepen- 
dence, her  maritime  superiority,  and  her 
inveteracy  a^inst  him,  he  must  expect  to 
be  thwarted  m  all  his  commercial  and  co- 
lonial views,  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  compelled,  for  safety,  to  sur- 
round his  throne  with  an  armed  force,  in- 
stead of  emereing,  as  he  desired,  from  the 
precarious  and  uncertain  condition  of  a 
military  chief,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  regular  government,  and  be  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty  of  kings. 

After  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  France 
was  at  liberty  to  direct  her  whole  force 
and  enerffies  against  England.  No  longer 
deterred  from  an  invasion  by  the  fear  of  a 
continental  confederacy,  she  had  only  to 
decide  what  was  the  most  expedient  and 
practicable  way  of  conducting  it.    If  Eng  • 
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land  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any 
number  of  troops  which  Bonaparte  might 
land  upon  her  shores,  there  were  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire  not  equally  in- 
vulnerable to  his  attacks. — ^Ireland  was 
exposed  by  her  grievances  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  his  emissaries,  and  easy  accessible 
by  her  situation  to  the  invasion  of  his  army. 
Kebellion  had  been  put  down  in  that  coun- 
try, but  discontent  still  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  fire,  which  had 
lately  blazed  with  so  much  fury,  was 
smothered,  but  not  extinguished. 

At  this  moment  of  danger  and  dismay, 
when  the  surrender  of  Ulm  and  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  were  still  recent  events, 
when  the  extent  of  the  late  calamities  was 
still  unknown,  and  the  immediate  conse- 
auences  were  apprehended  to  be  more 
ratal  than  any  that  ever  flowed  from  them, 
there  was  no  efficient  government  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Pitt,  in  whose  wisdom  and 
patriotism  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
nad  for  jmxij  years  reposed  their  confi- 
dence, was  sinking  under  his  infirmities, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to 
public  business.  His  colleagues  were 
men  of  inferior  parts,  and  at  that  time  had 
credit  for  less  ability  than  they  really  pos- 
sessed. In  this  posture  of  affairs,  parlia- 
ment, after  repeated  prorogations,  was  at 
length  suffered  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  the 
SI  St  day  of  January,  18d6;  and  as  the 
state  of  his  majesty's  sight  did  not  permit 
him  to  deliver  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
that  assembly  was  opened  by  commission. 
After  the  usual  formalities,  the  commis- 
sion was  opened  by  the  clerk  at  the  table, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  read  the  speech 
from  the  throne. 

The  principal  topics  of  the  speech  were 
congratulations  on  the  splendour  of  our 
late  naval  successes,  mixed  with  suitable 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  lamented 
death  of  the  hero  by  whom  they  were 
achieved.  His  majestjr  next  informed 
parliament,  that  he  had  directed  the  treaties 
concluded  with  foreign  powers  to  be  laid 
before  them ;  and,  wnile  he  lamented  the 
late  disastrous  events  on  the  continent,  he 
congratulated  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  assurances  which  he  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  of  that  monarch's  determination 
to  adhere  to  his  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  next  signified  to  the  house  that 
he  had  directed  the  sum  of  one  million 
sterling,  accruing  to  the  crown  from  the 
droits  of  admiralty,  to  be  applied  to  the 
public  service  of  the  year;  and  concluded 
by  recommending  vigilance  and  exertion 
against  the  enemy,  as  by  such  means 
alone  the  present  contest  could  be  brought 
to  a  happy  consummation.    The  address. 


which  was,  as  usual,  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  speech,  was  moved  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  seconded  by 
Lord  Carlton ;  and  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Lord  Francis  Spencer,  secoDded 
by  Mr.  Ainslie.  An  amendment  to  the 
address  was  read  in  the  house  of  lords  by 
Earl  Cowper,  and  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  but  on  account 
of  the  dangerous  indisposition  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  at  that  moment  on  his  death-bed, 
the  amendment  was  not  in  either  house 
proposed  as  a  moUon. 

The  premier,  it  appeared,  had  left  Bath 
on  the  lOth  of  January,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  on  the 
day  following,  had  taken  up  his  residence 
at  his  own  house,  on  Putney  Heath.  His 
health  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  most 
alarming  state.  He  was  emaeisited  in 
the  extreme,  reduced  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible debility,  and  as  the  functions  of  his 
stomach  no  longer  performed  their  office, 
little  hope  was  entertained  of  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  his  health.  In  this  deplora- 
ble situation,  he  was  seized  with  the 
symptoms  of  a  fever,  of  diat  sort  called 
Typhus;  his  pulse  rose  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty ;  ana  he  was  occasionally  deliri- 
ous, but  in  general  drowsy  and  lethaigic. 
A  constitution  so  exhausted  by  previous 
diseases,  sunk  rapidly  under  die  violence 
of  his  present  malady,  and  at  a  quarter 
past  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  of  January,  he  expired. 

Thus  died  William  Pitt,  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age,  afler  having  enjoyed 
greater  power  and  popularity,  and  held 
the  first  place  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  lor  a  longer  course  of  years,  than 
any  former  minister  of  England.  That 
he  was  a  person  of  the  most  rare  and 
splendid  qualities,  a  powerful  orator,  a 
skilful  parliamentary  debater,  and  an  ex- 
pert and  enlightened  financier,  will  be 
universally  admitted.  'Diat  he  was  disin- 
terested with  regard  to  money,  and  sin- 
cerely arid  asdenUy  attached  to  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  his  country,  can  as  little 
be  doubted.  But  whether  the  ^pellatioD 
of  illustrious  statesman,  has  been  jnstli 
applied  to  him,  is  a  question  on  whicti 
men  may  reasonably  differ.  The  French 
revolution  was  the  great  event  of  this 
time,  and  his  conduct,  with  regard  to  that 
tremendous  political  convulsion,  is  the 
touch-stone  by  which  posterity  will  decide 
his  claims,  it  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the 
French  revolution  was  an  event  without  a 
precedent.  It  is  the  part  of  a  great  states- 
man to  steer  his  way  in  stuety,  where 
there  is  no  track  to  direct  his  course.  But 
though  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  whether   a   different  policy 
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from  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  would  hare 
been  more  fortunate  than  his,  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  a  more  complete  failure  of 
success  than  attended  his  efforts  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  revolution,  cannot  well 
be  imagined.  Had  he  interfered,  as  Mr. 
Fox  in  nis  situation  would  probably  have 
done,  at  an  early  period  of  me  revolution, 
to  prevent  the  great  continental  powers 
from  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
and  disturbing  the  settlement  of  her  go- 
vernment, the  direful  scenes  that  followed 
might  possibly  have  been  prevented,  and 
France,  if  left  to  herself,  could  never  have 
obtained  a  military  ascend encv,  by  which 
she  w^as  enabled  to  menace  the  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain,  and  to  overrun  the 
continent  of  Europe.  As  a  minister,  the 
power  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  for  many  years  un- 
bounded ;  but  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  his  return  to  office  in  1804,  deprived 
him  of  the  support  of  the  ablest  ana  most 
respectable  of  his  friends,  and  in  his 
second  administration  he  was  reduced  to 
difficulties  and  expedients  to  maintain  his 
authority.  The  disastrous  termination  of 
his  last  coalition  against  France,  had  les- 
sened considerably  the  public  confidence 
in  his  administration,  but  the  general  opi- 
nion of  his  merits  and  past  services  was 
not  materially  influencec  by  these  misfor- 
tunes. His  own  views  of  the  portentous 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  at  this  crisis,  may 
be  sufficiently  collected  from  his  dyinor 
exclamation — "  Oh !  my  country ;"  ana 
the  prime  minister  of  England  may  be 
added  to  the  number  of  victims  that  fell 
by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.* 


*The  fiiffht  Hon.  William  Pitt,  the  wcond 
■on  of  Wiuiam,  Earl  of  Chalham,  wu  bom  at 
Hayei.  the  38th  of  May,  1759l  From  hii  eariiett 
yean,  ho  was  inttnicted  by  hb  &ther,  who  fore- 
saw the  future  elevation  of  his  son,  and  taught 
him  to  argue  with  logical  precision,  and  to  speak 
with  elecaiice,  correctness,  and  force.  He  was 
afterwards  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  at  the  proper  ace  he  was  admitted  mem- 
ber of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
for  his  tutors  Dr.  Turner,  since  Dean  of  Norwich, 
and  Dr.  Prettyman,  now  Dr.  Tomline,  Bishop  of 
lincoln.  Under  the  gaidanoe  of  these  able 
men,  he  rapidly  matured  his  knowledge  of  classi- 
cal literature  and  of  mathematica,  and  he  left  the 
univenity  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  a  high 
character  for  application,  for  abilities,  and  for  cor- 
rectness and  propriety  of  deportment.  He  next 
entered  as  stuoent  at  Lncoln's  inn,  and  was  call- 
ed to  the  bar,  and  afterwards  went  once  or  twice 
on  the  western  circuit,  where  he  was  occasionally 
employed  as  junior  counsel.  A  higher  situation, 
however,  awaited  him.  At  the  geneml  election, 
in  1780,  he  wo*  proposed  as  mfmber  for  Cam- 
bridge university,  but  few  seconded  his  preten- 
sions, and  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  the  following 
year,  he  obtained  a  seat  for  Ap^pby,  on  the  inte- 
reHt  of  Sf r  J.  Lowther.  In  the  house,  he  enlisted 
on  the  aide  of  opposition  against  Lord  North  and 


I  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  was  considered  as  a  virtual  dis- 
solution of  the  existing  administration. 
His  colleagues  were  men  of  little  weight 

the  American  war;  and  bis  first  speech,  which 
was  in  support  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill  for  ecoiKNnical 
reform,  displayed  that  commanding  eloquence 
which  many  of  the  members  had  before  so  warm- 
ly applaudM  in  his  illustrious  father.  In  the  ear 
ly  part  of  his  political  career,  he  was  an  able  and 
strenuous  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform; 
and  the  first  motion  which  he  ever  suomttted  to 
the  house  of  commons,  was  for  a  more  equal  re 
presentation  of  the  people  in  pariiament,  by  the 
addition  of  at  least  one  hundred  memben,  eon-  , 
sisting  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  represenutivet 
of  the  metropolis.  This  was  a  subject  that  deefdy 
interested  the  young  patriot;  and  at  the  meetings 
to  promote  a  reform  in  the  commons  house  of  par- 
liament, held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  Mr. 
Pitt  sat  as  a  delegate.  On  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rorkinsham,  he  accepted,  at  the  age  of 
22,  the  oflice  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
and  under  tlie  administration  of  which  he  formed 
a  part,  the  American  war  was  concluded.  Though 
he  ably  defended  the  conduct  of  his  collates, 
the  terms  of  peace  were  regarded  by  the  m^ority 
of  the  nation  as  unpopular,  and  the  ministry  was 
dissolved.  Restored  to  privacy,  Mr.  Pitt  pawed 
some  months  on  the  contment ;  and,  after  visiting 
Italy,  and  several  of  the  German  courts,  be  re- 
turned to  England,  and  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
coalition  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  he  was  se- 
lected for  the  arduous  oftice  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  I8th 
Dec.  1783.  Thus  seated  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  he 
bent  the  great  poweia  of  his  mind  to  the  framins 
of  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Indian  affiurs,  which 
mi^hl  be  more  palatable  to  the  nation,  and  lets 
objectionable  than  that  of  Mr.  Fox.  His  at- 
tempts, however,  were  at  first  unavailing,  as  his 
preaecessort,  though  dismissed  from  office,  still  rs- 
tained  their  influence  in  the  commons;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  struggle  between  the  house 
and  the  king'a  prerogative,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  sense  or  the  nation  in  a  new  parliament. 
The  people  warmly  seconded  the  measures  of  the 
yoathfol  premier ;  and  the  new  parliament  not 
only  approved  of  his  India  bill,  but  adopted  bis 
financial  system  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  by  a  sinking  fund,  and  cemented  the  com- 
mercial treaty  which,  under  his  auspices,  had 
been  concluded  with  France,  on  a  basis  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  and  ihe  prosperity  of  * 
England.  During  the  unfortunate  illness  with 
which  the  ting  was  afflicted  in  1788.  Mr.  Pitt  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  rishtof  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  which  Mr. 
Fox  as  warmly  ipaintained.  Hitherto  popular  and 
successful  as  a  peace  minister,  Mr.  Pitt  had  now 
to  contend  with  a  new  and  formidable  adversary 
in  the  French  revolution.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities  for  eight  years,  in  situations 
where  all  precedents  were  unavailing,  and  all  the  ' 
political  |)rinciples  of  former  times  disregarded, 
the  premier  conducted  the  aflbirsof  the  nation 
with  great  vigour  and  perseverance,  but  unfor- 
tunately without  attaining  the  objects  for  which 
the  wAr  was  commenced  and  persevered  in ;  and  at 
len^h  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  hend  of 
nfiiurs,  to  make  room  for  an  administration  which 
might,  with  more  propriety  and  |[reatrr  probability 
of  success,  negotiate  a  ])eare  with  France.  The. 
insidious  peace  of  Amiens,  effected  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  met  with  th<^ 
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appmbatkm  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  moit  advantaeeoui 
which  the  aituation  of  the  continent  and  the 
f  igantic  power  of  France  couJd  allow,  and  in 
Iw4  he  was  again  replaced  at  the  head  of  a&in. 
DMiculties,  however,  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides;  many  of  his  old  colleagues  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  and  not  a  few  condemned 
the  method  bv  which  he  had  regained  his  ascen- 
dency in  the  lung's  councils ;  ami  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  the  complicated  machine  of  govern- 
ment was  to  be  directed,  in  all  its  minute  parts, 
by  him  alone.  Unappalled  by  the  dangers  which 
threatened  his  country,  and  actively  awake  to  re- 
sist all  the  attacks  of  parliamentary  opposition, 
he  iormed  that  ill-fated  confedemcy  with  Russia 
and  Austria,  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  and  hastened  his  own  dissolution. 
Three  days  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  who  never  left  him  during  his 
Illness,  after  inibrming  him  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  his  physicians,  that  his  life  was  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  and  that  probably  he  liad  not 
many  houra  to  live,  requested  to  administer  to 
him  the  consolations  of  religion.  "  I  fear,'*  said 
Mr.  Pitt,  '*  I  have,  like  too  many  other  men,  ne- 
glected prayer  too  much  to  have  any  nound  for 
nope,  that  it  can  be  efficacious  on  a  death-bed ; 
but,*' — rising  as  he  spoke,  and  clasping  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  fervency  and  devotion,  **  I  throw 
myself  entirely"  (the  last  word  being  pronounced 
with  strong  emphasis)  **  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
(hroiieh  the  merits  of  Chnst  !*'  The  biishop  then 
read  tne  prayers  to  him,  and  he  aeemed  to  join  in 
them  witfi  calm  and  humble  piety.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  on  which,  five-and-twenty 
years  before,  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
British  senate,  he  breathed  his  last,  without  a 
struggle  and  without  pain.  On  a  motion  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Lascelles,  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  tne  27th  of  January,  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  258  to  89  voices,  his  remains  were  ou- 
ried  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
by  the  side  of  his  lather,  with  becoming  funeral 
pomp,  the  herald  pronouncing  after  the  corpse  had 
descended  into  the  tomb,  the  emphatif»I  words  :— 
ntm  tihi  ted  vatria  vixit — He  lived  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  nis  country. 

**  As  a  statesman,  the  energy  and  firmness  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  mind  were  demonstrated  by  his  mea- 
sures. Abroad,  he  had  to  contend  with  the  most 
(pgantic  power  that  ever  raised  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  this  country ;  while  at 
home,  he  had  to  support,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
mercial and  national  credit,  to  allay  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  mutiny,  to  extinauish  the  flame  of  rebel- 
lion, and  to  provide  for  me  importunate  calls  of 
fomine."*  "  However  deplorably  his  schemes  of 
foreign  policy  mi^ht  fail,  whether  from  deficiency 
in  political  sagacity,  or  from  incapacity  or  trea- 
chery of  allies,  his  sdvocates  will  triumphantly 
maintain  that,  in  a  point  of  primary  importance, 
he  succeeded :  he  saved  the  English  constitution. 
If  this  be  true,  no  praise  can  exceed  his  'deserts. 
To  have  pretierved  a  constitution  which  has 
raised  man  to  the  true  level  of  his  nature,  which 
has  ripened  tmd»,  which  secures  to  every  indivi- 
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or  consideTation  in  the  country;  and  be-  only  tie  that  united  them,  than  symptoms 
sides  the  want  of  public  confidence  in  ,  of  disunion  and  disagreement  began  lo 
these  ministers,  they  were  disunited  and  appear  in  their  ranks ;  and  it  contributed 
without  a  head.  As  they  were  connected  ^  not  a  little  to  the  dispersion  of  the  party, 
together  by  no  public  principle,  no  soonei  .  that  while  many  competitors  presented 
had  the  death  ol  their  patron  dissolved  the   themselves  for  the  place  of  leader,  there 

dual,  under  its  protection,  a  degree  of  practicsl 
liberty  of  writing,  of  speaking,  and  of  actioa 
ffreater  than  exisis  in  any  othar  oosmtiy  on  the 
£ice  of  the  globe,  mutt  emblavm  hie  name  to  all 
posterity.  His  opponents,  however,  will  reaund 
us  of  unhallowed  attempts  to  deprive  ua  of  these 
proud  distinctions ;  and  they  wul  contend,  that, 
great  as  are  the  honduis  that  should  be  paid  to  bii 
memory,  if  the  raeasursa  of  hia  administratiaB 
should  appear  to  have  been  really  the  neaas  of 
preserving  the  glotious  monument  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors ;  so  great  must  be  the  indigna- 
tion that  should  pursue  it,  if  they  should  have 
proved  to  have  impaired  its  magnincence,  to  have 
undermined  its  foundations,  and  to  have  exposed 
us  to  the  heard  of  a  contest,  in  which  not  coss- 
mon  interests  only  were  involved,  but  on  the 
issue  of  which  was  staked  every  thing  that  ii 
dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Briton,  every  thing  ihat 
can  render  life  itself  valuable  and  deeiraUe.*** 
Notwithstandin|(  the  eariy  tinctare  which  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Pm  may  be  supposed  to  have  i9- 
ceived  in  favour  of  freedom,  there  is  not  perham 
to  be  found  in  all  the  voluminous  additions  skhieli 
he  made  to  our  acts  of  parliament,  a  sirgle  disin- 
terested law  introdtjced  by  him  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  au^jecL  It  ia  true,  that  the  spirii 
of  the  times  may  m  some  degree  aocoom  for  ihii 
eitraordinary  foot,  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  all  improvements  in  civil  and  religious  libert? 
should  have  ceased  during  the  twenty  yean  of  his 
ministry,  if  h\B  had,  in  ofllce,  been  what  be  undoubi> 
edly  was  when  he  fiiat  entered  upon  public  life-- 
an  ardent  friend  to  the  liberties  oi  his  oountiy. 

Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  particular  advantages  of 
person  or  physiognomy,  the  fint  of  which  was 
ungraceful,  the  second  rejpulsive,  rather  than  at 
tractive.  As  a  speaker,  ne  was  thought  to  be 
without  a  rival:  such  was  the  happy  dwice  of  hb 
words,  the  judicious  arrangement  of  his  subject, 
and  the  ftscinating  eflect  of  a  perennial  elo- 
quence, that  his  wonderful  powen  wen  ac- 
knowledged even  by  thoae  who  happened  to  be 
prepossessed  against  his  aigumenta.  When  em- 
ployed in  a  good  cause,  he  was  inesistible;  and 
in  a  bad  one,  he  could  dazzle  the  judgment,  lead 
the  ims^ination  captive,  and  aeduce  the  heart, 
even  while  the  mind  remained  firm  and  oncoa- 
vinoed.  Ambition  and  the  love  of  power  were 
his  ruling  passiooa ;  his  mind  was  elevated  above 
the  meanness  of  avarice.  His  peisonal  integrity 
was  unimoeached ;  and  so  for  was  he  from  mak- 
ing use  or  his  opportunity  to  acquire  wealth,  that 
he  died  insolvent  **  With  a  manner  aomewhat 
reserved  and  distant,  in  what  might  be  tenned  his 
public  deportment,  no  man  was  ever  better  quali- 
fied to  gam.  or  mora  successful  in  fizinc,  the  a^ 
tachment  of  his  friends,  than  Mr.  Pitt  In  the  to- 
ciety  of  his  intimate  friends,  he  was  distinguished 
for  a  kindness  of  heart,  a  gentleness  of  demea- 
nour, and  a  iday fulness  of  good  humour,  which  no 
one  ever  wimessed  without  interest,  or  partiri- 
pated  without  delight**t  Modesty  was  a  striluaf 
feature  in  his  character ;  and  in  nis  conduct  he 
was  rigidly  just,  and  strictly  moral. 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  by  Dr.  Slock. 
t  Rose's  Examination  into  the  Increase  of  the  Rr^ 
venue,  &c  during  the  administration  of  Mr  Pitt. 
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was  no  person  of  their  number  bo  pre-emi- 
nent for  his  station  or  abilities,  as  to  be 
raised  by  general  consent  to  that  distin- 

fuished  situation.  In  circumstances  so 
iscoura^ng,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
the  surviving  members  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration resigned  to  their  opponents 
the  reins  of  ffoverrunent  without  a  struggle, 
add  even  refused  to  retain  charge  of  them 
when  urged  to  that  duty  by  the  solicitar 
tions  of  3ie  court.  Deterred  by  the  state 
of  his  party  from  accepting  the  offices  and 
situation  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lord  Hawkeshary,  to  whom  the  offer  had 
been  made,  declined  to  take  upon  himself  the 
government  of  his  countiy.  His  refusal, 
when  made  known  to  the  public,  com- 
municated universal  satisfaction,  and  men 
were  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  for- 
bearance and  self-denial,  as  well  as  for  pru- 
dence, till  the^  were  informed  that  he  had 
obtained  for  himself  a  grant  of  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  Cinque-ports,  and  had  procured 
the  warrant,  conferring  upon  him  that 
lucrative  appointment,  to  be  passed  with 
unusual  expedition  through  the  public 
offices,  as  if  he  had  entertained  the  appre- 
hension that  its  progress  might  be  arrested, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  grant  questioned 
by  his  successors. 

Tlie  wardenship  of  the  Cinque-ports 
haying  been  in  this  manner  disposed  of, 
and  every  attempt  to  form  an  aaministra- 
tion  from  the  wreck  of  the  late  ministry 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  his  majesty 
was  at  length  advised  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Grenville.  A  message  was 
conveyed  to  his  lordship,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  desiring  his 
attendance  at  Buckingham  house. 

Lord  Grenville,  having  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, was  graciously  informed  b^  his 
majesty,  that  he  wished  to  consult  him  on 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry ;  to  which, 
his  lordship  is  said  to  have  replied,  with 
proper  acknowledgments  for  so  distinguish- 
ed a  mark  of  his  majesty's  confidence,  that 
his  majesty  was  already  in  possession  of 
his  sentiments  on  that  subject;  he  was 
convinced  that  an  administration,  to  be  of 
any  effectual  service  to  the  country,  must 
not  be  formed  on  an  exclusive  principle, 
but  must  comprehend  all  the  leading  men 
of  the  country.  His  majesty  replied,  that 
it  was  his  wish  to  have  Lord  drenville's 
opinion  on  the  formation  of  such  an 
administration:  his  lordship  is  said  to 
nave  answered,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
thus  early  in  the  business,  to  apprize  his 
majesty,  that  the  person  he  should  consult 
was  Mr.  Fox.  •»  1  thought  so,  and  I  meant 
so,**  is  said  to  have  been  his  majesty's 
most  gracious  reply.  Ai\er  this,  Lord 
Grenville  was  honoured  with  two  other 
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audiences  of  the  kin^;  and  on  the  3d  of 
February,  the  new  ministerial  arrangements 
were  finally  settled,  and  embraced  the 
leading  members  of  the  three  parties  de- 
signated by  the  appellation  of  the  old  and 
new  opposition,  and  the  Sidmouth  party.* 
After  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  Mr.  Fox  had  been  drawn, 
with  unfeigned  reluctance,  from  his  favour- 
ite retirement,  and  induced  to  embark 
again  in  the^  business  and  contentions  of 
public  life,  were,  first,  the  maintenance, 
and  next,  the  restoration  of  peace ;  these 
objects  he  had  never  ceased  to  recommend, 
and  when  unexpectedly  invested  with 
power,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  whatever 
place  best  suited  him  in  the  government, 
he  showed  how  sincerely  he  had  these 
objects  at  heart,  by  the  department  of 
the  state  which  he  selected  for  himself. 
Though  to  the  leader  of  a  party,  the  office 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  must  have  been 
peculiarly  acceptable  by  the  opportunities 
It  would  have  aflforded  him  of  rewarding 
the  zeal  and  attachment  of  his  adherents, 
yet,  the  reflection,  that  by  taking^  the 
place  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  sdfairs 

*  List  of  thk  ncw  Minibtrt. 
Cabinet  JMinuter*. 
Rarl  Fitzwiliiam,  President  of  the  Council. 
Ix>rd  Ervkine,  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Viacount  Sidmoath,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Lord  Grenville,  Fiivt  Lord  of  tlie  TVeanoy  (PHme 

Minister}. 
Lord  Howick  (late  Mr.  Grey),  Fint  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty. 
Earl  of  Moira,  Master  General  of  the  Oidnance. 
Rarl  Spencer.  Secretary  of  Stale  lor  the  Home 

Department. 
Riffht  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox.  Secretary  of  State 

lor  Foreign  Aflhirs. 
Riffht  Hon.  William  Windham.  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Colonies. 
Lord  Ellenborouah,  Lord  Chief  Justioe  of  the 

Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Lord  Henry  Petty.  Chancellor  and  Under  TVei- 

sarer  of  toe  Exchequer. 

Not  of  the  CabineL 
Lord  Minto,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  lor 

the  afilain  of  India. 
Earl  of  Derby,  Chandsllor  of  the  Datchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 
Rl  Hon.  Rd.  Fitipatrick,  Secretary  at  War. 
Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Treasurer  of  the  Navy- 
Earl  Temple,  Lord  John  Townsend.  Joint  Pay- 

masterGeneral. 
Earl  of  Bockinghamshire.  Earl  of  Carysfbrt.  JianV 

PoatmasterOeneral. 
Rt  Hon.  Nicholas  Vanaittart,  John  King.  Eaq. 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 
Sir  Wra.  Grant.  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Sir  A.  Pigott,  Attomey-seneral. 
Sir  Samuel  Romillv,  Solicitor-general. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  went  as  Lord-Uentenant 
to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  the  Richt  Hon.  Wm. 
Elliot  as  his  chief  secretary.  Mr.  George  Ponsoo- 
by  was  appointed  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of 
Seals  in  Ireland,  and  Sir  John  Newport,  Chance 


of  the  Irish  Exchequer. 


Newport,  Chancellor 
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he  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
he  could  most  effectually  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  decided  his  choice, 
and  determined  him  to  prefer  a  place  with 
little  or  no  patronage,  to  one  which  has 
infinitely  the  gpreatest  influence  and  patron- 
ace  of  any  office  under  ffoyemment.  When 
Mr.  Fox  declined  to  be  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  that  place  naturally  deyolyed  on 
Lord  Grenyille.  But  his  lordship  held 
the  office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
which  is  incompatible  with  that  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  Lord  Grenyille  would  resign 
the  auditorship  of  the  exchequer,  a  place 
which  he  held  tor  life,  on  beinff  made  nrime 
minister,  from  which  office  ne  might  be 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  bring  a 
bill  into  parliament,  to  enable  the  auditor 
of  the  excnequer  to  accept  the  office  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  without  forfeiting  his 
present  situation ;  and  in  order  to  palliate 
the  objections  that  might  be  made  to  this 
equivocal  union.  Lord  Grenyille  was  em- 
powered to  name  a  trustee  to  hold  the 
office  of  auditor,  so  long  as  his  lordship 
should  continue  in  the  situation  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury ;  which  trustee  should 
be  responsible  to  the  auditor  for  the  salary, 
and  to  the  public  for  the  due  execution  of 
his  office. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
to  a  seat  m  the  cabinet,  waa  a  measure  of 
still  more  doubtful  policy.  This  proceed- 
ing had  become  the  subject  of  oreneral  dis- 
cussion and  animadversion  in  the  country,- 
and  at  lensth  it  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  in 
the  house  of  commons.  On  the  3d  of 
March,  the  noble  earl  moved  a  resolution, 
stating  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  that  house, 

"That  it  was  highly  inexpedient, and  tended  to 
weaken  the  adminutraiion  of  justice,  to  summon 
to  any  commiuee,  or  assembly  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, any  of  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  courts  of 
oommon  law.'* 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Lords  El- 
don,  Borringdon,  Mulffrave,  and  Hawkes- 
bury;  and  opposed  oy  Lord  St.  John, 
the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  Caernarvon,  Vis- 
count Sidmouth,  and  Lords  Holland  and 
Grenyille ;  and  on  the  question  being  put, 
Uie  motion  was  negatived  without  a  aivi- 
sion.  On  the  same  day,  a  resolution  of  a 
similar  tendency  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Percival,  and 
Mr.  Wflberforce;  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Bond,  Lord  Temple,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Hen- 
ry Petty,  and  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  previ- 
ous question  being  put  on  the  resolution, 
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was  carried  by  a  roa|oritj  of  two  himdfed 
and  twenty-two,  to  sixtjr-four  voices. 

On  the  part  of  the  ministry,  it  was  coa- 
tended,  that  **  the  cabinet,  as  such,  is  not  ve^ 
sponsible  for  the  measures  of  gvyemnient; 
that  no  individual  minister  is  responsible 
for  more   than  his  own  acts,   and   such 
advice  aa  he  is  proyed  actuaJly  to  havt 
given ;  that  the  lord  chief  justice  is  always 
a  privy  counsellor,  and    that  a  cabinet 
counsellor  performs  no  duties,  and  incon 
no  responsibility,  to  which  a  privy  cona- 
sellor  IS  not  liable ;  thai  the  nomination  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  place  in  the  cabi- 
net, was  not  only  strictly  legal,  hot  justi- 
fiable on  the  ground  of  precMent  and  coin 
stitutional  analogy ;  ana  that  the  tendency 
and  effect  of  his  appointment  had  beea 
misunderstood,  or  ndsrepresented  by  the 
supporters  of  the  motion  before   pariia- 
ment.*' — But  the  public  could  easily  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  actual 
duties  of  a  privy  counsellor,  and  those  of  a 
cabinet  counsellor ;  between  the  oocasional 
and  habitual  exercise  of  the  same  functions; 
between  the  right  of  taking  a  part  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  day,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  an  opinion  on  all  stats 
affairs  as  they  arise ;  and  they  who  reflect- 
ed on  the  slow  and  beneficial  prcwress,  by 
which  judges  had  been  detached  mm  state 
intrigues,  and  removed  out  of  the  perni- 
cious atmosphere  of  court  influence,  could 
not  but  regret  that  the   stream  had  now 
taken  a  retroCTade  direction,  and  threatened 
to  flow  back  into  that  gulf  in  which  so 
many  judges  had  perished  in  former  times. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  lord  chief  justice  to  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet,  was  to  be  considered  rather  as 
a  precedent  that  might  lead  to  evil  conse- 
quences, than  as  a  measure  from  which 
any  mischief  was  at  present  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  such  was  the  impression  that 
remained,  aAer  the  conclusion  of  this  de- 
bate, on  tlie  minds  of  many  excellent  and 
enlightened  persons  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

No  subject  had,  of  late  years,  so  fre- 
quently engaged  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, as  an  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of 
increasing  and  recruiting  the  army.     Pro- 
ject had  succeeded  project,  and  experiment 
afler  experiment  had  been  tried.    Every 
possible  variety  of  form  had  been  givefl 
to  our  military  establishments ;  and,  as  if    | 
the  rulers  of  the  country  had  been  desi-   i 
reus  of  indulging  a  speculative  curiosity,    I 
every  species  of  military  force  had  bees   I 
resorted    to.     It    was  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Windham,  to  whom  this  department  of    | 
the  public  service  was  now  confided,  to 
abandon  the  complex  plans  and  visionsrf 
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(pecalatioDS  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, and  to  trust  to  the  simple  and  obvious 
jxpedient  of  betterinff  the  condition  and 
)rospect8  of  the  solcuery,  for  the  future 
ncrease  and  supply  of  the  army.  On  the 
Id  of  April,  Mr.  Windham  introduced  the 
mbject  of  his  new  military  arrangements 
o  the  consideration^f  the  house  of  com- 
nons.  Ailer  some^introductorr  observa^ 
ions,  there  were,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  remarked,  two  ways  by  which 
m  army  might  be  recruited^-force  or 
choice.  Force,  Mr.  Windham  contended, 
^as  peculiarly  unfitted  for  England,  where 
ts  operation  would  be  at  once  less  effica- 
cious and  more  oppressive  than  in  coun- 
xies  subject  to  arbitrary  government. 
F*orce,  then,  being  excluded,  choice,  or 
voluntary  enlistment,  was  the  only  means 
eft  us  for  procuring  soldiers,  and  it  was 
lie  present  business  of  the  house  to  con- 
sider how  those  means  might,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  advance  the  proposed 
md.  If  the  inquiry  were  made,  wliy  of 
late  years  this  instrument  had  failed  in 
Bngland  (for  it  used  not  formerly  to  be 
nemcacious'l,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
nilitary  proiession  in  this  country  was  not 
mfficientiy  rewarded,  when  compared  with 
;he  other  occupations  open  to  the  lower 
orders,  and  was,  therefore,  considered  ^y 
;he  body  of  the  people  as  less  eligible 
than  other  callings. 

To  reduce  these  principles  to  practice, 
t  behooved  us  to  consider  what  was  the 
nost  eligible  way  of  improving  thecondi- 
ion  of  the  soldiery.  Little  was  to  be 
lone  by  increasinff  the  pay  of  the  army, 
;hough  much  might  be  effected  by  encou- 
ragement of  a  different  sort,  A  better  pro- 
vision might  be  made  fnt  those  persons 
who  were  disabled  from  further  service 
)y  their  wounds,  infirmities,  or  age.  But 
the  great  change  which  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce into  the  army,  was,  in  the  terms 
>f  its  engagement.  Instead  of  an  engage- 
nent  to  serve  for  life,  he  proposed  that 
:he  soldiers  in  future  should  be  enlisted  to 
jerve  only  for  a  term  of  years.  The  term 
}f  military  service  should  be  divided  into 
three  periods,  of  seven  years  each  for  the 
infantry,  and  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
the  first  period  to  be  ten  years,  the  second, 
six  years,  and  the  third  &ye  years.  At  the 
>nd  of  every  period,  the  soldier  should 
lave  a  right  to  claim  his  discharge.  If 
le  left  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  first  pe- 
riod, he  should  be  entitled  to  exercise  his 
rade  and  calling  in  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
:ain  or  Ireland ;  if  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond period,  he  should  be  entitled,  be- 
sides, to  a  pension  for  life ;  and  at  the  end 
>f  the  third  period,  aAer  a  service  of 
:wenty-one  years,  he  should  be  discharged 


from  the  army,  with  the  full  allowance  of 
Chelsea,  which  by  judicious  regulations 
might  be  raised  to  a  shillinfr  a  day.  If  he 
was  wounded  or  disabled  in  the  seorvioe, 
he  should  receive  the  same  pension  as  if 
he  had  served  out  the  whole  term.  During 
the  second  period,  be  should  alsoxreceive 
six-pence  a  week  of  additional  pay,  asfl 
during  the  third  period,  a  shilling  a  week. 
Desertion  might  be  punished  by  the  Ices 
of  so  man}r  years  service,  and  though  cor- 
poreal punishments  could  not  be  banished 
entirely  from  the  army,  they  might  be 
diminished  both  in  number  and  severity* 
By  these  means,  a  better  description  oi 
men  would  be  induced  to  enter  the  army  ; 
the  profession  of  a  soldier  would  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country ;  deaeitioft 
would  become  less  frequent;  and,  thoagh 
the  necessity  of  bounties  could  not  be  ex* 

Sected  to  cease  immediately,  they  would 
egin  soon,  in  the  lansuage  of  'Change 
Alley,  to  be  ^'  looking  down  ;'*  and  if  &e 
system,  now  recommended,  was  steadily 
pursued  and  faithfully  adhered  to^  the 
army  would  be  placed  in  a  situation, 
where  its  own  attractions  would  be  1^ 
only  bounty  required,  for  recraiting  its 
ranks  and  proeuring  for  it  any  number  of 
men,  which  the  exiffencies  of  the  state 
mighl  reouire.  With  respect  to  the  to» 
lunteers,  his  opinion  was,  that  there  ought 
to  be.  no  corps  of  that  description,  except 
those  f(mned  of  persons  in  the  better  ranks 
of  life,  who  would  serve  at  their  own  ex* 
pense,  with  no  other  allowance  from  go* 
vernment  than  arms,  and  no  other  exempt 
tion  but  £rom  service  in  other  sorts  of 
irregular  foree,  which  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble to  constitute.  But  as  he  found  t^e 
volunteer  system  already  established,  he 
meant  not  rashly  to  put  it  down,  but  should 
rather  content  himself  with  reducing  its 
exorbitant  expenses.  It  was  a  fact,  that 
in  three  years  and  a  half,  the  volunteer 
system  had  cost  the  government  five  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  as  much  more,  at  least, 
had  been  expended  in  the  support  of  it  by 
private  individuals.  The  total  amount 
of  the  reductions  which  he  proposed  in 
this  establishment,  would  prouuee  to  go- 
vernment an  annual  saving  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He 
should  reduce  the  number  of  days  for 
training  from  eighty-five  to  twenty-six  a 
year,  and  should  propose  that  in  future  no 
volunteer  officer  should  have  a  higher 
rank  than  that  of  captain ;  that  is,  that  no 
officer  of  the  line  of  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  captain,  nor  any  captain  command- 
ing a  corps,  should  be  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  volunteers.  * 

The  peasantry,  artisans,  and  other  pei^ 
sons  of  the  same  class,  he  wished  to  see 
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not  locked  up  in  rolnnteer  corps,  and  yain- 
ly  employed  in  adopting  the  dress,  and 
imitating  the  evolutions  of  troops  of  the 
line,  but  loosely  trained  under  officers  of 
the  militia  or  regular  army,  so  that  they 
might  be  qualified,  under  their  direction, 
to  act  as  an  armed  peasantry,  and  harass 
and  impede  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  if 
he  should  ever  accomplish  a  landing  in 
this  country,  or  be  prepared  at  least  to 
take  their  place  in  the  regular  army,  and 
repair  whatever  losses  it  might  sustain  in 
aetion.  This  traininflr  he  meant  to  be  com- 
pulsory, but  it  should  last  only  for  four- 
and-twenty  days  in  each  year.  The  per- 
sons so  trained  should  have  no  particular 
dress,  nor  be  carried  to  a  distance  from 
their  homes.  For  the  days  they  were 
engaged  in  training,  the  same  allowance 
should  be  paid  to  them  as  to  the  volun- 
teers. As  it  would  be  impossible  to  train  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  at  once,  the 
persons  liable  to  that  duty  might  be  limited 
to  two  hundred  thousand  men  annually ;  and 
of  these  the  government  should  select  for 
actual  training  the  proportion  which  it 
judored  to  be  most  expedient.  But  the 
whole  numbers  liable  to  that  service, 
should  be  enrolled  in  classes  according  to 
their  age;  and  on  any  emergency  4  dis- 
cretionary power  might  be  left  with  go- 
vernment, to  call  out  and  embody  what- 
ever classes  it  should  think  proper,  and 
in  whatever  parts  of  the  country  it  should 
find  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  militia,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham had  at  present  no  alteration  to  pro- 
pose. He  meant  to  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  ballot,  and  he  would  certainly 
recommend,  in  future,  recruiting  for  that 
service,  on  the  scheme  projected  m  Ireland, 
and  at  a  limited  bounty. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Windham's 
military  project,  which  encountered  the 
most  determined  opposition  in  every  sta^ 
of  its  progress,  but  which,  in  its  essential 
particulars,  passed  through  the  respective 
stages  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  law. 

The  new  ministry,  in  the  measures  of 
finance,  which  they  pursued  during  this 
session  of  parliament,  were  satisfied  with 
following  the  systems  and  executing  the 
plans  of  their  predecessors  in  office :  and 
unless  in  showing  greater  vigilance  and 
anxiety  for  the  detection  and  suppression 
of  abuses,  they  seemed  to  be  unambitious 
of  any  higher  distinction  in  this  import^ 
ant  branch  of  their  public  duty.  The 
period  of  the  year  when  they  came  into 
office,  obliged  them,  indeed,  to  adopt,  in 
most  instances,  the  estimates  prepared  by 
the  former  ffovemment;  and  in  raising 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  current  year, 


they  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  pnnei- 
pjes  laid  down  and  followed  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  national  debt,  which  some  persons, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  urged  them 
strongly  to  encroach  upon,  they  determined 
religiously  to  respect.  The  system  of 
war  taxes,  on  the  plan  of  raising  withb 
the  year  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service,  they  embraced 
with  zeal,  and  carried  to  an  extent  before 
unexampled.  In  the  prosecution  of  thi& 
object,  so  meritorious  in  itself,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  country,  they  had  re^ 
course  to  a  measure  of  taxation,  which 
bore  peculiarly  hard  on  the  middle  rank 
of  life,  and  on  those  industrious  classes 
of  society,  which  are  removed  bv  one  de- 
gree only  from  indigence;  and  as  the 
popularity  of  one  branch  of  the  admints> 
tration,  lay  chiefly  among  persons  of  that 
description,  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in 
this  particular,  excited  a  degree  of  odium 
proportioned  to  the  former  affection  and 
regard  entertained  towards  them.  It  must 
at  the  same  time  in  candour  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  was  owing  to  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  during  this  session  of  par- 
liament, and  to  the  vigorons  measures 
taken  to  render  them  effectual,  that  minis- 
ters were  enabled  at  a  future  period  to 
hold  out  to  the  country  the  consolatoiy 
assurance,  that  on  the  scale  on  which 
they  had  determined  to  conduct  the  war, 
no  additional  taxes  would  be  necesaaiy 
for  carrying  on  the  contest,  to  whatever 
period  it  might  be  prolonged. 

On  the  38th  of  March,  Lord  Heniy 
Petty,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, opened  the  budget,  in  a  speech  re- 
markable for  the^  perspicuity  of  its  state- 
ments, and  the  clearness  of  its  arrangement. 
Afler  submitting  to  the  house  a  variety  of 
financial  details,  his  lordship  proceeded  to 
state,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  raising 
the  supplies  within  the  year  were  strongly 
exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  during  \he 
late  war,  the  average  increase  of  the  na- 
tional debt  bad  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  millions  a  year,  while  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  present  war,  was  at 
the  rate  of  only  twelve  millions-— a  differ- 
ence to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  system 
of  war  taxes,  which  had  not  been  introduc- 
ed in  the  last  war  till  near  its  close.  Last 
year,  the  war  taxes  had  been  estimated  at 
fourteen  millions  and  a  half,  and  they  had 
actually  produced  more  than  thirteen  mil- 
lions. In  the  current  year,  it  was  intended 
to  raise  them  to  nineteen  millions  and  a 
half,  of  which  five  millions  were  to  be 
raised  by  making  the  property  tax  mors 
productive,  and  one  million  additional 
from  the  excise  and  costoma.    The  pre* 
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•ositton  he  should  submit  to  the  house 
/ith  respect  to  the  property  tax,  was  to 
aise  that  impost  from  six  and  a  half  to 
pn  per  cent.,  and  to  do  away  the  principal 
art  of  the  present  exemptions.  As  to  the 
uuntum  of  income  to  be  made  liable  to 
he  tax,  it  was  proposed  that  ten  per  cent, 
hould  be  paid  on  all  property  above  fifty 
tounds  a  year,  but  that  a  scale  of  abate- 
nents  should  be  introduced  in  favour  of 
;mall  tradesmen,  and  small  annuitants, 
vhose  income  was  less  than  one  hundred 
I  year. 

With  respect  to  the  war  duties  on  the 
ustoms,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  those 
I u ties,  with  certain  modifications,  from 
>ne-fourth  to  one-third,  by  which  a  million 
I  year  would  be  produced.  In  order  to 
over  the  interest  of  the  loan,  the  duty  on 
vine  was  to  be  made  permanent,  and  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose;  a  duty  of  forty 
(hillings  per  ton  was  to  be  imposed  on 
Mg-iron ;  the  duty  on  tea  was  to  be  equa^ 
ized ;  and  a  tax  on  appraisements  im- 
)osed ;  by  the  whole  of  wnich  taxes  it  was 
estimated  that  a  sum  of  one  million  one 
lundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds 
ATould  be  produced  annually.  The  noble 
ord  concluded  his  speech  by  expressing 
lis  determination,  and  that  of  his  col- 
eagues,  to  administer  the  firoyemment  with 
3Conomy,  and  to  reform  all  abuses,  wher- 
ever they  could  be  detected. 

The  propert3r  tax  bill  encountered  great 
>pposition  on  its  way  through  the  house, 
lot  so  much  from  the  late  ministers,  who 
low  occupied  the  benches  of  opposition, 
IS  fVom  independent  members  of  parlia- 
nent,  who  disliked  the  harshness  and  ri- 
rour  of  the  proposed  enactments,  and  dis- 
ipproved  of  such  an  enormous  addition  to 
he  present  heavy  burthens  of  the  people. 
"Several  modifications  and  alleviations  of 
he  tax  were  accordingly  proposed,  to  some 
>f  which  the  ministers  acceded,  but  the 
rreater  part  of  them  were  rejected  on  ac- 
count or  their  tendencv  to  diminish  the 
ijoduct,  and  impair  the  efficacy  of  the 
neasure.  In  the  course  of  these  debates, 
Vfr.  Secretary  Fox  candidly  confessed, 
iiat  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the  tax,  nor  to 
my  of  its  principles  or  operations;  he 
N^as  sensible  that  the  objections  against  it 
vere  just  and  innumerable ;  but  his  maies- 
y*s  ministers  were  reluctantly  obliged  to 
esort  to  this  source  of  revenue,  under  the 
iressure  of  existing  circumstances,  which 
hey  had  at  least  the  consolation  to  reflect 
hey  had  no  share  in  producing. 

The  proposed  tax  on  iron  was  abandoned 
ifter  a  strenuous  opposition ;  and  in  lieu 
»f  it  a  tax  was  proposed  on  private  brew- 
irs ;  but  this  obnoxious  impost  was  at 
ength  withdrawn  ffom  the  consideration 


of  parliament,  and  the  interest  of  the  leap 
was  provided  for  by  an  addition  of  ten  per  • 
cent,  to  the  assessed  taxes.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  severe  pressure  of  the  taxes 
on  persons  who  had  large  families,  a  bill 
was  passed,  granting  to  parents  an  allow- 
ance of  four  per  centum  out  of  their  as- 
sessed taxes  for  each  of  their  children 
above  two,  maintained  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, provided  the  total  amount  of  their 
assessment  was  under  forty  pounds  a 
year. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session  directed  to 
the  correction  of  a  series  of  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  revenue  department  of  the 
state.  The  first  of  these  measures,  was 
an  act  for  regulating  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  ordnance,  on  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Burke's  bill  for  regulating  the  office  of 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  of  the  bill 
mti^oduced  by  Mr.  Dundas,  now  Lord  Mel- 
ville, for  regulating  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  navv.  In  bringing  forward  this 
bill.  Lord  Henry  Petty  announced  his  in- 
tention of  extending  the  same  principle  to 
the  post-office,  the  excise-office,  custom- 
house, and  other  public  offices  to  which 
it  was  applicable,  that  an  end  might  be 
put  to  the  practice  of  public  officers  deriv- 
ing profit  from  the  use  of  the  money  con- 
fioed  to  their  care.  During  this  session, 
acts  were  accordingly  passed  through  their 
respective  stages  for  effecting  these  neces- 
sary and  salutary  reforms,  and  an  act  was 
also  passed  for  abolishing  the  fees  of  the 
custom-house  officers  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  regulating  the  attendance  of  the 
officers  of  that  establishment.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  system  of  reform,  the  mode 
of  auditing  the  public  accounts  was  next 
brought  by  his  majesty's  government  un- 
der the  consideration  of  parliament.  It 
appeared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  provisions  established  for 
that  purpose,  there  had  been  a  gradual  ao 
cumulation  of  unaudited  accounts,  amoont- 
ine,  when  the  present  ministers  came  into 
office,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  millions  sterling. 
Not  a  single  account  in  the  army  pay-office 
had  been  audited  since  the  year  1789. 
The  store  accounts  had  been  suffered*  to 
lie  over  without  examination,  during  the 
same  period.  The  navy  accounts  were 
left  greatly  in  arrear.  None  of  the  ac- 
counts of  Uie  late  war  were  audited,  and 
those  relating  to  the  expeditions  to  Holland 
and  Egypt,  and  to  the  treaties  of  subsidy 
with  forei^  powers,  had  never  yet  come 
under  the  inspection  of  the  auditors.  To 
obviate  these  evils,  the  number  of  auditors 
was  increased,  and  effectual  regulations 
adopted,  not  merely  to  submit  the  accounts 
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^  ihus  in  arrear  to  a  prompt  and  complete 
'  examination,  but  also  to  prevent  the  re- 
cprrence  of  such  dangerous  and  reprehen- 
sible omissions  in  future. 

No  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  present 
administration,  reflected  a  brighter  lustre 
on  their  characters,  than  the  measures 
which  they  adopted  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade.  After  the 
eloquent  harangues  in  which  former  mi- 
nisters had  indulged  aeainst  diis  iniquitous 
and  inhuman  traffic,  whilst  the  trade  so  re- 
probated continued  to  flourish  and  increase, 
the  friends  of  the  abolition  had  at  length 
the  consolation  to  behold  a  ministry  whose 
conduct  corresponded  with  their  profes- 
sions, and  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity enabled  them  to  effect,  in  a  few 
months,  a  great  public  duty,  which  the 
labours  of  eighteen  years  had  hitherto 
failed  to  ac9ompli8h. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  ministry, 
the  attorney-general,  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  the  cabinet,  brought  a  bill  into 
parliament,  which  passed  both  houses 
without  any  formidable  opposition,  and 
afterwards  received  the  royal  assent.  This 
bill  prohibited  the  exportation  of  slaves 
from  the  British  colonies  after  the  l%t  of 
January,  1807,  and  prohibited  all  subjects 
of  this  country,  residing  either  at  home  or 
in  our  foreign  settlements,  from  being  in 
any  way  concerned  in,  or  accessary  to  the 
supply  of  foreign  countries  with  slaves 
after  that  period.  The  zeal  of  the  new 
government  did  not  stop  here:  another 
billiwas  soon  afterwards  Drought  into  par- 
liament, which  passed  without  opposition, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  increase 
of  the  British  slave-trade  in  all  its  branch- 
es. By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  all  Bri- 
tish vessels  were  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties  from  engaging  in  the  African 
slave-trade,  which  had  not  been  actually 
employed  in  that  traffic  before  the  Ist  of 
August,  1806,  or  contracted  for,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  it  before  the  10th  of  June  in  that 
year.  This  act  was  limited  in  its  duration 
to  the  term  of  two  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  session  of  parliament  then  sit- 
tbg;  but  happily  for  the  mterests  of  hu- 
maninr,  long  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  every  provision  for  the  limitation 
or  regrulation  of  this  traffic,  was  rendered 
unnecessary,  by  the  total  and  formal  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  The  next  mea- 
sure brought  forward  by  ministers  upon 
this  subject,  was  a  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  and  with  which  that  great 
statesman  closed  his  parliamentary  career. 
On  this  occasion, 

Mr.  Secrktart  Fox  rose,  and  after  a 
well-merited  compliment  to  Mr.  Wilber- 


force,  for  his  strenuous  and  perBeveriBg 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  said-^ 
'^  So  fully  am  I  impressed  with  the  vast 
importance  and  necessity  of  attaining  the 
object  of  the  motion  of  this  night,  that  if, 
during  the  almost  forty  yean  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  1  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that, 
and  that  only,  I  should  think  i  had  done 
enough,  and  could  retire  from  public  life 
with  comfort,  and  the  conscious  satisfae- 
tion  that  I  had  done  my  duty.  Surely, 
sir,  it  does  not  remain  yet  to  be  argued, 
that  to  carry  men  by  violence  away  to 
slavery,  in  distant  countries,  *•  is  not  a  traffir 
in  the  labour  of  man,  but  of  man  himself.' 
1  Will  not  now  enter,  for  it  would  be  ud- 
necessaiy,  into  that  exploded  aTgument, 
that  we  did  not  make  the  negroes  alaves, 
but~  found  them  already  in  that  state,  and 
condemned  to  it  for  crimes.  The  nature 
of  the  crimes  themselves  (witchcraft  in  ge- 
neral) is  a  manifest  pretext,  and  a  mockery 
of  all  human  reason.  But  supposing  them 
even  to  be  real  crimes,  and  such  as  men 
should  be  condemned  for,  can  there  be  anj 
thing  more  deeding  to  sense,  or  disgust- 
ing to  humanity,  than  to  think  it  honour- 
able or  just  in  Great  Britain  annually  to 
send  out  ships,  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
purposes  of  African  police  1  It  has,  1  am 
told,  been  asserted  by  an  authority  in  the 
other  house  of  parliament,  that  the  trade 
is  in  itself  so  gY>od  a  o)ie,  that  if  it  were 
not  found  already  subsisting,  it  would  be 
right  to  create  it  I  shall  certainly  not 
compare  the  authority  just  alluded  to,  with 
that  of  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wilber- 
force);  nor  shall  I  compare  it  with  the 
authority  of  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
now  no  more  (Mr.  Pitt):  but  on  the 
^ound  of  authority  I  think  all  the  weight 
IS  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  recall  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  what  has  been  its 
uniform,  consistent,  and  unchangeable  opi- 
nion for  the  last  eighteen  years,  during 
which  time  we  should  blush  to  have  it 
stated,  that  not  one  step  has  yet  been 
taken  towards  the  abolition  of  ^e  trade. 
If,  then,  we  have  never  ceased  to  express 
our  reprobation  of  this  traffic,  surely  the 
house  must  think  itself  bound,  by  its 
character,  and  the  consistency  of  its  pn^ 
ceedings,  still  to  condemn  it.  The  first 
time  this  measure  was  proposed,  on  the 
motion  of  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wil- 
berforce)^  which  was  in  the  year  1791,  it 
was,  after  a  long  and  warm  diseussion, 
rejected.  In  the  following  year,  after  the 
question  had  been,  during  the  intervaL 
better  considered,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
very  strong  disposition  to  adopt  the  pro 
position  in  its  utmost  extent;  but  in  the 
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committee,  the  question  for  grradoal  abo- 
lition was  earned.  On  that  occasion, 
Lord  Melnlle,  who  was  the  leader  and 
proposer  of  tlie  gradual  abolition,  could 
not  renture  to  push  the  period  longrer  than 
eight  years,  or  the  year  1800,  when  the 
trade  was  to  be  totally  abolished.  Yet 
vre  are  now  in  the  year  1806,  and,  while 
surrounding  nations  are  reproaching  us 
^ith  neglect,  not  a  single  step  has  been 
taken  towards  this  just,  humane,  and  politic 
measure.  Denmark,  much  to  its  honour, 
has  abolished  the  trade ;  and  England,  I 
trust,  is  preparing  to  follow  her  example. 
I  own,  that  when  I  began  to  consider  the 
subject,  early  in  the  present  session,  I 
Mras  san^ine  enough  to  hope  that  the 
total  abolition  mi^ht  be  carried  this  year ; 
but  the  present  advanced  period  now  pre- 
cludes that  expectation,  and  no  alternative 
remains  but  to  resort  to  the  measure  I 
am  now  about  to  propose.  The  motion 
which  I  shall  now  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  house,  will  not  mention  any 
limitation,  either  as  to  the  time  or  manner 
of  abolishing  the  trade.  There  have, 
indeed,  been  hints  thrown  out,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  adopt  some  plan 
that  must  inevitably  lead  to  an  abolition ; 
but  after  eighteen  years  of  close  attention 
to  the  subject,  1  cannot  think  any  course 
8Q  effectual  as  a  direct  law  for  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  trade. 

^*In  answer  to  the  stale  argument  of 
the  ruin  this  measure  will  bring  upon  the 
West  India  islands,  1  would  refer  gentle- 
men to,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  and 
convincing  speech  that  ever  was,  I  believe, 
delivered  in  this  or  any  other  assembly,  by 
a  consummate  master  of  eloquence  (Mr. 
BurkeJ,  and  of  which,  I  believe,  there  re- 
mains m  some  publications  a  report  that  will 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  substance 
of  that  speech;  but  the  voice,  the  gesture, 
and  the  manner,  are  not  to  be  described : 
*  0/  si  ilium  vidlste^  si  ilium  audivisse /^ 
If  all  the  members  of  this  house  could  but 
have  heard  and  seen  the  great  orator  in 
the  delivery  of  that  speech,  on  that  day, 
there  would  not  now  be  one  who  could 
for  a  moment  longer  suppose  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  could  injuriously 
affect  tlie  interests  of  the  West  India  co- 
lonies. I  am  aware  that  a  calculation 
was  once  made,  and  pretty  generally  cir^ 
culaled ,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  if 
the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  islands 
was  put  an  end  to,  the  stock  of  slaves 
could  not  be  kept  up;  and  if  I  recollect 
right,  the  calculation  was  made  with  refer- 
ence to  Jamaica.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  our  argument,  the  experiment  has 
already  been  tried  in  North  America,  in  . 
those  states  where  the  trade   has  bern  ! 


abolished ;  and  the^ effect  of  it  shows,  that 
the  progress  of  the  population  of  the 
negroes  is  ne^iXy  equal  to  that  of  the 
whites.  As  that  is  the  part  of  the  world 
where  population  proceeds  more  rapidly 
than  in .  any  other,  and  as  we  know  Uiat, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  popula 
tion  of  whites  has  doubled,  and  that  of  ne- 
^oes  very  nearly  so,  without  importation, 
It  affords,  I  will  not  say  a  damning,  but  a 
blessed  proof,  that  the  adoption  of  a  simi- 
lar course  would  ultimately  produce  gra- 
dual emancipation,  and  an  increasing  po- 
pulation, and  that  it  would  enable  the  ne- 
groes to  acquire  property  as  the  reward  of 
long  servitude;  and  thereby  place  these 
islands  in  a  state  of  safety  beyond  any 
thinjgr  that  could  be  effectedf  by  fleets  and 
armies."  Mr.  Fox  in  conclusion  moved 
the  following  resolution :-~ 

**  That  this  houfle»  oonceivin|[  the  Afncan  slave* 
trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  pnnciples  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  poasible 
expedition,  pruceed  to  take  effectual  measures  Tor 
abolishing  the  said  trade,  in  such  manner,  and  at 
such  period,  as  they  may  deem  advisable." 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Gen.  Tarle- 
ton,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir 
William  Young,  Mr.  George  Rose,  and 
Mr.  Manning ;  and  supported  by  Sir  Ralph 
Milbanke,  Mr.  Francis,  Sir  Samuel  Romil- 
ly,  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Barham,  Sir  John 
Newport,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.'  William 
Smitli,  and  Mr.  Windham.  On  a  division 
of  the  house,  there  appeared  for  Mr.  Fox's 
motion,  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  against 
it,  fifteen;  leaving  a  majority  in  favour  of 
the  abolition,  of  ninety-one  voices. 

The  resolution  was  then  sent  up  to  the 
lords,  and  a  conference  demandea  '*  upon 
a  matter,  in  which  the  reputation  of  the 
country,  for  justice,  humamty,  and  sound 
policy,  was  deeply  interested  :"  and  after 
this  conference,  the  lords  adopted  the 
same  resolution,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Grenville,  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  te 
twenty  voices. 

The  last  step  taken  in  this  work  of  mer- 
cy, during  the  present  session,  was  a  joint* 
address  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
to  the  king,  **  beseeching  his  majesty  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  appear  mofl^ 
effectual,  for  obtaining,  by  negotiation,  the 
concurrence  and  concert  of  foreign  powers 
in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
execution  of  the  regulations  adopted  for 
that  purpose."  \ 

By  the  concurrent  operation  of  these 
measures,  a  stop  was  not  only  |>ut  to  the 
future  increase  of  the  slave-trade,  ^d  a 
pledge  given  by  both  houses  of  parliar 
ment  for  the  total  abolition  of  that  iniqui- 
tous traffic,  with  all  practicable  despatch ; 
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bat  a  trade  was  abolished,  which,  up  to 
this  time,  had  carried  over  yearly  about 
forty  thousand  Africans  from  their  peace- 
ful homes,  through  the  multiplied  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage,  to  perpetual  bon- 
dage and  wretchedness  in  tne  West  India 
plantations;  and  an  end  put  to  the  mur- 
ders, tortures,  and  plunder,  which  were 
daily  and  hourly  desolating  the  continent 
of  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  so  enormous 
a  demand  for  human  bein^. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville 
was  the  only  remaining  subject  of  general 
importaqce  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  two  houses  ol  parliament  during  the 
present  session.  The  house  of  commons, 
after  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  had  deliberately  re- 
solved to  engage  in  the  most  solemn  and 
important  part  of  its  functions-— the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  of  impeachment  against 
this  nobleman.  Managers  were  according- 
ly appointed  by  the  house  ;*  Westminster 
Hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
solemnity ;  and  the  house  of  peers  made 
various  arrangements  which  tended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  to 
rescue  the  proceedinffs  by  impeachment 
from  that  censure  and  disgrace  which  they 
had  incurred  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings. On  this  occasion,  Westminster 
Hall  presented  a  concentration  of  all  that 
was  aistinguished  by  elevated  rank  or  au- 
thority, by  transcendent  genius,  high  ho- 
nour, or  brilliant  services.  As  a  tribunal 
of  justice,  it  contained  one  of  the  sublim- 
est  of  all  possible  spectacles,  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  free  and  mighty  people,  charg- 
ing with  delinquency  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent servant^  of  the  crown,  before  judges 
abounding  in  all  the  means  of  human  esti- 
mation, with  no  restraint  imposed  upon  the 
freedom  of  accusation  or  defence,  but  what 
was  due  at  once  to  order  and  to  justice. 

On  Monday,  the  29th  of  April,  the  court 
was  opened  with  the  usual  forms  and  so- 
temnities,  after  which  a  master  in  chance- 
ry read  aloud  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Lord  Melville,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  :— 

lit  That  Lord  Melville,  while  traararer  of  the 
navy,  did,  previously  to  the  10th  of  January,  1786, 
take  and  receive  out  of  the  moRey  intrusted  to 
him  from  his  mi^esty's  eichequer,  the  ium  of 
10,000/.  and  fraudulently  and  illegally  convert  the 
)  to  his  own  use,  or  to  some  other  corrupt  and 


*The  managers  were,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
Lord  Mareham,  Mr.  Giles,  Lord  Folkstone,  Mr. 
Raine.  Dr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Creevy,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Calcrafl,  Lord  POrchester,  Lord  Arch.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Wm.  Wynne,  Mr.  Jekyll,  Mr.  Morris, 
Lord  Temple,  Sergeant  Best,  and  Lord  Robert 
Spences. 
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illegal  purposes;  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  18QS 
in  the  house  of  commons,  did  refuse  to  acoomu 
for  the  application  of  the  said  sum : 

2d.  That,  after  the  p.iBsing  of  the  act  cfpmtlm- 
ment  in  the  25th  year  of  hia  m^iesty'a  reign,  eotk 
tied  "an  act  for  better  regulating  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,"  Lord  Melville, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tnat  act,  did  pennit 
Alexander  TroUer,  his  pavmaster,  illegally  lodrair 
from  the  bank  of  fclngUina,  for  other  purpoaes  iImb 
for  immediate  application  to  navy  servicea.  lame 
sums  of  money,  which  had  been  iasued  to  the 
bank  on  account  of  Lord  Melville,  as  treaswcr 
of  the  imvy,  and  pieced  the  same  in  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Coutts  and  Co.  his  private  bankers,  in  his 
own  name,  and  subject  to  hia  sole  control  and  dis> 
position : 

3d.  That  not  only  did  Lord  Melville  peraiit 
Trotter  to  place,  as  aforesaid,  the  public  money 
in  the  hands  of  Thomas  CouUs  and  Ca  his  private 
bankers,  but  to  apply  the  same  for  porposee  of 
private  profit  and  emolument,  whereby  the  same 
money  was  exposed  to  great  risk  of  kiSB,  and  witk* 
drawn  from  the  control  and  dispoaiiion  of  ibe 
treasurer  of  the  navy. 

4th.  That  part  of  the  money  so  taken  hy  Trot- 
ter from  the  bank,  was,  bv  permission  of  Lofd 

oed  in  the  hands  of  Mark  Sproct  and 

pplied  for  purposes  of  private  profit 
and  emolument : 

5th.  That  Lord  Melville  himself  did.  aAer  the 
10th  of  January.  1786,  take  and  receive  from  the 
public  money,  issued  to  the  bank  of  England,  the 
sum  of  10,0002.  and  fraudulently  and  illegally  ctm- 
vert^the  same  to  his  own  use,  or  some  other  cor* 
rupt  and  illeaal  purpose : 

6th.  That  Lora  Melville  received  advances  of 
large  sums  of  money  from  Trotter,  out  of  the  pub- 
lic money  so  obUiined  by  him  and  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  his  private  bankers,  whicl^  advances 
were  entered  in  an  account  current  kept  between 
Trotter  and  Lord  Melville,  and  preserved  till 
February,  1803,  when,  by  mutual  agreement, 
dated  the  18ih  and  23d  of  February  ofliiat  year, 
it  was  destroyed,  with  all  the  vouchers  and  o»h&r 
memorandums  relative  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of 
fraudulently  concealing  these  transactiena: 

7th.  7%et,  in  particular,  Lord  MelviUe  received 
from  Trotter,  the  sum  of  22,0002.  out  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  that  the  accounts  relative  tfiereto 
have  been  burnt  and  destroyed  for  the  above  men- 
tioned purpose:* 

8th.  That  among  other  advances  of  money  as 
aforesaid,  Lord  Melville  received  from  Trotter 
the  sum  of  22,0002.  for  which  he  paid  interest : 

9th.  That  Trotter  acted  as  agent  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville without  any  pecuniary  oompensation,  and  in 
that  capacity  was  generally  in  advance  for  him  lo 
the  amount  of  from  10,OOOL  to  20^0002.  oat  of  the 
public  money  in  his  hands ;  that  Lord  Melville 
was  aware  that  Trotter  had  no  means  of  making 
him  such  advances,  except  from  the  public  money 
of  which  he  had  illegally  posecaied  nimaelf;  and 
that  Trotter  was  induced  to  act  gratuiiouaiy  as 
Lord  MelvilIe*B  a^ent,  and  to  make  these  advan- 
ces, in  consideration  of  Lord  Melville's  conniv- 
ance at  his  free  use  and  uncontrolled  application 
of  the  public  money  to  his  own  private  profit  and 
emolument : 

lOth.  That  Lord  Melville,  between  August  9tb. 
1782,  and  January  1st,  1806,  did  take  and  receive 
from  the  moneys  issued  to  him  out  of  his  majesty*s 
exchequer,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  divera  lai^^ 
sums  of  money,  amounting  to  27JM0L  or  thert' 
abouts,  and  fraudulently  and  illegally  conveit  the 
same  to  his  own  use,  or  some  other  corrupt  anc 
illegal  purposes 
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In  renly  to  these  charges,  the  ayennent  * 
of  Lorn  Melville  statea,  **That  he  was 
not  guilty  of  all  or  any  of  the  articles  of 
Impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  the  same 
before  a  tribunal  composed  of  his  peers.'' 

The  charges  and  answers  having  been 
concluded,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  court  in  an  elabon^te  speech, 
which  occupied  upwards  of  three  hours  in 
the  delivery,  and  which  embraced  the  to- 
pics so  successfully  enforced  in  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  8th  of  April,  in  th& 
preceding  year,  when  the  tenth  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry  was 
first  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
that  assembly.* 

The  charges,  though  multiplied  into 
ten,  were  in  substance  only  three  in  num- 
ber:— 

^/r*/— That  before  the  tenth  of  Janua- 
ry, 1786,  Lord  Melville  had,  contrary  to 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
warrant  appointing  him  to  the  office  of 
treasurer  ot  the  navy,  applied  to  his  pri- 
vate use  and  profit  divers  sums  of  puolic 
money  intrusted  to  him  in  that  capacity. 

Seeond~--'Th9.t  after  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  in  1785,  for  the  better 
regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  he  had,  in  breach  and  violation  of 
that  act,  permitted  Trotter,  his  paymaster, 
illegally  to  take  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  other  than  immediate  application 
to  naval  purposes,  large  sums  of  money, 
froru  the  moneys  issued  to  the  bank  on  ac- 
count of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
placed  the  same  in  the  hands  of  his  pri- 
vate banker,  in  his  own  name,  and  subject 
to  his  sole  control  and  disposition. 

TViini— That  he  had  fraudulently  and 
corruptly  permitted  Trotter  to  apply  the 
money  so  abstracted  illegally  from  the 
Dank  of  England,  to  purposes  of  private 
use  and  emolument,  and  had  himself  frau- 
dulently and  corruptly  derived  profit  there- 
from. 

On  the  Jirst  of  these  charges,  compre- 
hending the  first  and  tenth  articles  of  im- 
peachment, it  was  proved  in  evidence  by 
the  commons ;  that  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1782,  the  house  of  commons  resolved, 
^*  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that 
from  henceforwiurd,  the  paymaster  of  his 
majesty's  forces,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  for  the  time  heing,  shall  not  apply 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  intrusted  to 
them,  for  any  purpose  oi  advantage  or 
interest  to  themselves,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  :"  That  the  warrant  appointing 
Lord  Melville  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  in  August,  1782,  granted  to  him 
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an  additional  salanr  of  2,324/.  Gs,  Gd.  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  wages,  fees,  and 
other  profits;  and  emoluments,  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  former  treasurers  of  the  navy ; 
and  that  Lord  Melville  hiiiiself  declared 
before  the  naval  commissioners,  that  he 
considered  tlie  said  additional  salary  to  be 
in  full  satisfaction  of  all  such  profit  and 
emolument;  that  soon  afler  Lord  Mel- 
ville's acceptance  of  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  viz.  in  August,  1782,  there 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
balance  of  public  money  charged  to  the 
treasurer,  and  the  actual  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  treasurer  at  the  bank  ;*  and 
though  it  did  not  appear  in  evidence,  that 
the  whole  of  this  dinerence  was* occasion- 
ed by  the  application  of  public  money  to 
the  private  use  and  profit  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, yet  it  was  satislactorily  shown,  that 
certain  payments  were  made  to  his  private 
use  out  of  the  public  money  intrusted  to 
him  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  soon  after 
his  acceptance  of  that  office.  Thus  it  was 
shown,  that  particular  bank-notes,  issued 
from  the  exchequer  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1782,  and  clearly  identified, 
were  paid  in  discharge  of  the  private 
debts  of  Lord  Melville.  It  was  also 
proved  that,  in  May,  1783,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference amounting  to  the  sum  of  23,000/.; 
which  difference,  before  the  end  of  July, 
1783,  was  reduced  to  7,600/.  in  conse- 
quence of  various  payments  made  into  the 
bank,  on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  by  Messrs.  Muir  and  Atkinson,  and 
other  private  persons,  from  which  it  was 
apparent,  ihat  the  money  so  repaid  had 
been  usea  for  some  private  purpose,  and  . 
applied  to  private  profit  ana  advantage. 
It  was  also  shown  in  evidence,  that  before 
the  end  of  March,  1785,  during  the  second 
tr^asurership  of  Lord  MelvUle,  certain 
drafts  were  drawn  under  the  authority  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  produce  of 
which  was  not  applied  to  any  public  pur- 

Sose,  but  to  the  discharge  of  part  of  the 
ebt  due  on  the  treasurer's  own  account. 
All  these  facts  were  confirmed  by  the 
proof  adduced  by  the  commons,  by  whom 
It  was  further  shown,  that  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  Lord  Melville  confessed, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1806,  to  Mr. 
Trotter,  who  succeeded  Douglas  as  pay- 
master of  the  navy,  that  he  was  indebted 
to  the  public  in  the  sum  of  10,000/. 

On  Uie' second  of  these  charges,  contain- 
ed in  the  second  article  of  im peach ment, 
it  was,  in  the  first  place,  shown  by  the 
commons,  that,  subsequent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Melville,  for  the  second 
time,  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  tlie  navy, 
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an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  entitled, 
»« an  act  for  better  regulating  the  office  of 
treasarer  of  his  majesty's  navy ;"  where- 
by it  is,  among  other  thiners,  enacted, 
*«that  from  and  after  the  Ist  of  July,  1785, 
the  moneys  to  be  issued  unto  the  erovernor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  En^ahd,  on 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
navy,  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  bank, 
unless  for  navy  services."  It  was  proved, 
that,  in  direct  breach  and  violation  of  the 
said  statute.  Lord  Melville  gave  permis- 
sion to  Trotter,  his  paymaster,  to  draw 
from  the  bank  of  Enmand,  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  immediate  application  to 
navy  services,  sums  of  money  issued  to 
the  srovemor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England  on  account  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  his  private  banker  ;*  that  Trotter, 
in  consequence  of  this  permission,  did 
draw  from  the  bank  of  England  large 
sums  of  public  money,  and  place  the  same 
in  the  hands  of  his  private  oankers^  in  his 
own  name,  and  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
beyond  the  control  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy. 

On  the  third  of  these  charges,  compre- 
hending the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  articles  of  impeachment, 
it  was  proved  by  the  commons,  that  Trot- 
ter appfied  to  his  private  use  and  emolu- 
ment, the  public  money  taken  illegally 
from  the  bank  of  England,  and  placed  in 
the  hand  of  his  private  banker,  and  derived 
great  profit  therefrom;*  and  that  Lord 
Sfelville  connived  at  such  illegal  proceed- 
ing, and  did  not  prohibit  him  so^to  do.  It 
further  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Trotter, 
by  desire  of  Lord  Melville,  opened  an  ac- 
count, called  the  chest  account,  in  which 
he  debited  Lord  Melville  with  10,600/. 
being  the  sum  of  money  for  which  Lord 
Melville,  by  his  own  confession,  was  in- 
debted to  the  public,  when  Trotter  first 
became  paymaster  under  him ;  that  various 
advances  were  made,  at  subsequent  periods, 
on  the  same  account,  in  consequence  of 
requisitions  from  Lord  Melville  to  Trotter, 
with  which  requisitions  Trotter  invariably 
complied  ;*  that  no  interest  was  ever 
charged  to  Lord  Melville,  or  paid  by  him, 
on  these  advances;*  that  Trotter  always 
considered  Lord  Melville  to  be  immediate- 
ly indebted  to  the  public  in  this  chest  ac- 
count; and  Lord  Melville  understood  and 
knew  himself  to  be  so  indebted;  that 
Trotter  having  advanced  to  Lord  Melville, 
in  1797,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  in  order  to 
pay  the  instalments  on  his  subscription  to 
the  loyalty  loan ;  and  having,  in  the  first 
instance,  debited  Lord  Melville  for  that 
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sum  in  another  aoeoniit  kept  betweeo 
them,  entitled  their  account  current,  did 
afterwards,  for  his  own  greater  security, 
transfer  the  same  to  the  cheat  account, 
and  did  present  a  copy  of  the  said  accoant 
bearing  on  the  fac«  of  it  a  statement  of 
the  above  transaction,  to  Lord  Melville; 
by  whom  it  was  re^arly,  duly,  and  for- 
mally settled  and  signed,  and  to  whom 
the  original  book,  or  a  duplicate  thereof, 
so  settled  and  signed,  was  delivered ;  and 
that,  at  subsequent  periods.  Trotter  pre- 
sented other  statements  and  duplicates  of 
the  said  account,  containing  the  same 
charge,  which  Lord  Melville  did,  in  like 
manner,  settle  and  sign.*  It  was  further 
proved,  that  notwithstanding,  Lord  Mel- 
ville must  have  known  from  this  transac- 
tion, that  the  money  advanced  to  him  by 
Trotter,  by  means  of  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  hold  the  loyalty  loan,  was  public 
money,  he  permitted  the  dividends  accru- 
ing on  that  slock  to  be  carried  to  bis  credit 
in  his  account  current  with  Trotter,  till 
May,  1800,  when,  by  a  ])aper  signed  with 
his  own  hand,  he  authorized  Mark  Sprott 
to  dispose  of  the  same,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  the  produce  carried  to  the 
credit  of  Lord  Melville,  in  his  account 
with  Messrs.  Thomas  Coutts  and  Co.  his 
bankers.  It  was  also  shown  in  evidence 
that  there  was  an  account  between  Lord 
Melville  and  Trotter,  called  their  account 
current,  which  was  opened  within  less 
than  three  months  afWr  the  appointment 
of  Trotter  to  the  office  of  paymaster,  in 
January,  1786,  and  was  not  finally  closed 
till  May,  1800,  when  Lord  Melville  left 
the  navy  nay-office :  that  durinr  the  inter- 
val it  haci  been  fref|uently  balanced  and 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  duplicates  ex- 
changed :  that  no  interest  was  ever  charg- 
ed on  either  side  in  this  account,  thou^ 
the  balance  upon  it  against  Lord  Melville 
was  generally  from  10,000/.  to  80,000/. ; 
and  that  large  sums  of  money  were  ad- 
vanced by  Trotter,  and  placed  to  this  ac- 
count, derived  from  the  public  money 
illegally  drawn  by  him  from  the  bank,  on 
the  pretence  of  navy  services,  and  placed, 
by  permission  of  Lord  Melville,  in  ihe 
hands  of  his  private  banker.  It  was 
further  proved,  that  when  Trotter  was 
made  paymaster  of  the  navy,  in  1798,  he 
was  unable  to  make  advances  of 'money 
to  Lord  Melville  from  his  private  fortune, 
which  did  not  exceed,  at  that  time,  1,000/. 
or  3,000/. ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  within 
three  months  after  his  nomination  to  the 
office  of  paymaster,  he  advanced  4,000/. 
to  Lord  Melville,  without  interest,*  hie 
pecuniary  circumstances  being  perfectly 
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known  to  Lord  Melville,  when  he  accept- 
ed of  that  loan.  It  was  also  shown,  that 
"while  Lord  Melville  was  thus  receiving 
advances  of  money  without  interest  from 
Trotter,  his  attention  must  have  been  for- 
cibly drawn  to  the  transactions  of  that 
personage,  in  regard  to  public  money,  by 
a  very  singular  conversation  which  took 
place  between  himself  and  Trotter,  in 
1789,  wherein  Trotter  had  the  audacity  to 
propose  to  him.  Lord  Melville,  treasurer 
of  his  majesty's  navjr,  holding  his  place 
by  the  authority  of  a  warrant,  which 
strictly  prohibited  him  from  deriving  any 
emolument  from  the  public  money  m  his 
possession,  to  lay  out  the  public  money 
for  his,  Lord  Melville's,  private  interest 
and  advantage ;  but  though  this  proposal 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  noble 
lord,*  it  appeared  that  his  lordship  did 
not  then,  or  at  any  subsequent  period, 
make  any  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic money  in  the  hands  of  Trotter,  nor  into 
the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  or  risks 
to  which  it  was  exposed ;  instead  qf 
which,  he  continued  to  accept  advances 
of  money  from  Trotter,  without  paying 
interest  for  them,  or  even  inquiring  from 
what  source  the  money  was  derived. 
With  respect  to  the  account  current  be- 
tween Lord  Melville  and  Trotter,  it  further 
appeared,  that  the  first  item  of  that  ac- 
count, consisting  of  a  loan  of  4,000/.  ad- 
vanced by  Trotter  to  Lord  Melville,  was 
supplied  from  the  fund  intrusted  to  Trotter 
for  the  payment  of  exchequer  fees,  and 
that,  in  the  bond  given  by  Lord  Melville 
for  that  sum,  there  was  an  engagement  to 
pay  interest  for  the  same.  It  was  also 
proved,  that  on  September  4th,  1792,  the 
sum  of  8,000/.  was  drawn  by  Trotter  from 
the  bank,  on  pretence  of  navy  services; 
out  of  which  the  sum  of  4,067/.  10*.  was 
employed  the  same  day  in  the  purchase 
of  2,000/.  East  India  stock,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  Lord  Melville,  according  to 
his  express  desire  and  request ;  and  tnat 
no  interest  was  charged  to  Lord  Melville 
for  the  purchase  money  of  the  said  East 
India  stock,  though  the  dividends  were 
carried  to  his  credit,  and  the  stock  itself 
ultimately  disposed  of  for  his  benefit,  in 
May,  1800.  Lastly,  it  was  proved,  that 
in  May,  1800,  when  Lord  Melville  quitted 
the  navy  pay-office,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  raisin?  the  sum  of  50,000/.  or 
thereabouts,  to  malce  good  that  part  of  the 
deficiency  in  his  account  at  the  bank, 
which  arose  from  public  money,  applied 
to  his  own  profit  and  advantage:  and  it 
further  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  sum 
total  of  public  money  advanced  by  Trotter 
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to  Lord  Melville,  and  enjoyed  without 
interest  by  Lord  Melville,  amounted,  on 
the  31st  of  December, 

/  1791      to     X19.9e8 

1798  ~        26.476 

1793  -.        37/tt5 

1794  —        88.768 

1795  —        30,316 

1796  —        75.413 

1797  —        58.640 
1796     ~        54.140 

1799  ^       54,140 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  several 
witnesses  were  called  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Lord  Melville  refrained  from  receiv- 
ing the  salaries,  fees,  and  profits  of  his 
office  of  third  secretaiy  of  state,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  resignation,  and  that  a  saving 
had  hereby  accrued  to  the  public  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds. 

In  answer  to  Uie  Jirst  of  the  charges 
against  Lord  Melville,  it  was  contended  by 
Mr.  Plomer,  counsel  for  bis  lordship,  that, 
independent  of  the  act  of  the  25th  of  George 
IIL  which  was  posterior  to  the  commission 
of  the  supposed  offences  charged  in  these 
articles,  and  independent  of  the  warrant, 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy  was  not  re- 
strained, either  by  common  or  statute  law, 
or  by  the  nature  of  his  official  du^  or 
trust,  from  making  a  temporary  use  of  the 
public  money  intrusted  to  him,  before  it 
wad  wanted  for  the  public  service;  pro- 
vided it  was  at  all  times  ready,  when  called 
for,  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  destined.  With  respect  to  the  war- 
rant, the  learned  counsellor  admitted,  that 
it  precluded  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  from 
making  profit  of  the  public  money  in  his 
hands ;  out  he  argued,  that  the  breach  of 
this  engagement,  had  it  been  committed 
by  Lord  Melville  (which  he  denied),  did 
not  amount  to  a  public  crime  or  onence, 
and  though  it  might  subject  him  to  civil 
consequences,  could  not  he  the  foundation 
of  a  criminal  charge  against  him. 

This  doctrine  was  impugned,  in  a  very 
able  reply  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  by 
the  attomey-fireneral,  who  contended  that 
a  breach  of  duty,  which,  between  indivi- 
duals, created  nothing  but  a  civil  remedy, 
was,  in  a  public  accountant,  an  indictable 
offenoe.*  The  duty  of  every  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  kinff  was  a  public  duty,  * 
which  the  law  would  vindicate  by  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  The  office  held  by  the 
defendant  prescribed  a  course  of  public 
duty,  which,  if  he  infringed,  he  was  lia- 
ble to  have  an  indictment  or  information 
filed  against  him  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown. 

In  answer  to  the  second  charge  and  arti- 

*  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  The  King  vemu 
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cle  of  impeachment,  Mr.  Plomer  and  Mr. 
Adam  contended,  that  it  was  no  violation 
of  the  act  of  the  25th  George  III.  for  the 
treasurer  of  the  nary  to  draw  from  the 
bank  of  England  money  intrusted  to  him  for 
navy  services,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  his  private  banker,  or  any  other 
place  of  deposit,  which  he  thought  safe 
and  eligible,  till  it  should  be  wanted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  drawn,  pro- 
vided always  it  was  drawn  from  the  bank 
by  drafts,  specifying  the  heads  of  service 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  act.  In  the  course  of  this 
argument,  the  learned  coimsel  entered 
into  a  minute  examination  of  the  act,  from 
which,  after  making  a  distinction  between 
**  the  orifirinal  and  primary  place  of  depo- 
sit, and  the  sole,  ultimate,  and  continuing 
deposit,**  they  concluded,  that  the  act  re- 
gulated in  what  manner  the  money  wanted 
for  navv  services  should  be  issued  from 
the  exchequer,  and  paid  into  the  bank,  and 
prescribed  the  form  to  be  used  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  in  drawing  it  from 
the  bank ;  but  that,  with  respect  to  its 
subsequent  custody,  the  act  was  totally 
silent,  and  contained  no  restriction  what^ 
ever,  which  could  prevent  the  treasurer 
from  piacing  it,  till  wanted,  wherever  he 
pleased.  Tkey  also  contended,  that  from 
the  number  and  minuteness  of  the  pay- 
ments made  at  the  navy  pay-office,  the  bu- 
siness of  that  department  could  not  go  on 
unless  there  were  some  other  places  of  de- 
posit for  the  public  money  intrusted  to  the 
treasurer  of  tne  navy,  besides  the  bank  of 
England. 

lliis  construction  of  the  act  of  parlia^ 
ment  was  treated  with  ridicule  by  the  at- 
torney-general. The  act  was  a  remedial 
law,  intended  to  take  from  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy  the  custody  of  the  public  money, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of 
having  that  custody,  except  only  where  it 
was  inevitable,  tfut,  admittinff  the  expo- 
sition given  of  the  act  by  tne  learned 
counsel,  so  absurdly  was  it  contrived,  that 
though  it  employeid  the  utmost  care  and 
precaution,  and  providing  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  public  money  from  the  ex- 
chequer to  the  bank,  the  moment  the  mo- 
ney arrived  at  the  bank,  it  was  as  much  at 
the  disposal  of  the  treasurer,  as  if  the  act 
had  never  existed.  He  might  draw  it  out 
without  restraint  or  limitation,  provided 
only  he  put  into  the  form  of  his  dratl, 
•*  for  navy  services."  The  attorney-gene- 
ral contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
act  was  violated,  unless  the  money  drawn 
from  the  bank  was  bona  fidt  drawn  for  i 
immediate  application  to  navy  services, 
and  that  the  treasurer  was  not  justified  for 
defeating  the  principal  and  main  object  of 
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the  act,  by  hb  adherence  in  his  drafts  ta 
the  literal  form  of  words  it  prescribed. 
He  did  not  deny,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mons, that  the  treasurer  might  draw  sinall 
sums  from  the  bank,  to  supply  the  daDy 
wants  of  his  sub-accomptants,  and  carry 
on  the  daily  business  of  the  navy  pay-of- 
fice, but  he  was  not  to  withdraw  large 
sums  on  that  pretence,  in  order  to  lodge 
them  in  a  place  of  custody,  different  from 
that  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legi»> 
lature. 

In  answer  to  the  ihxrd  charset  compre- 
hending the  remaining  artioTea  of  im- 
peachment, the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
began  by  stating,  that  the  charge  against 
Lord  Melville  was  not  a  charge  for  ne^ 
lect  of  duty,  for  omitting  to  keep  a  vigi- 
lant and  superintending  eye  over  the  eon- 
duct  of  his  paymaster,  whereby  the  latter 
was  enabled  to  commit  the  offences  proved 
in  evidence ;  but  that  he  wilfiilly,  know- 
ingly, illegally,  and  fraudulently  connived 
at,  and  permitted,  and  authorised  all  that 
was  done.  This  charse,  the  learned  coun- 
sel contended,  was  directly,  poisitlvely, 
clearly,  and  satisfactorily  disproved  by  the 
evidence  brought  in  support  of  it.  Trot- 
ter, though  he  had  every  possible  motive 
to  extenuate  his  own  offences,  by  dividing 
the  guilt  of  them  with  his  patron,  had 
declared  upon  oath,  that  all  the  acts 
charged  against  Lord  Melville  were  his 
own  unautliorized  acts,  and  committed 
without  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  that 
noble  lord.  But  if  the  evidence  of  Trot- 
ter were  rejected  as  unworthy  of  credit,  the 
whole  evidence  for  the  prosecution  fell  to 
the  eround ;  for  it  could  scarcely  be  ar- 
gued that  his  evidence  was  to  be  believed 
when  it  ma<^  against  Lord  Melville,  and 
disregarded  when  it  made  in  his  favour. 

It  was  contended  by  the  managere  in 
reply,  that  the  whole  question  resolved  it- 
self into  this— Did  Mr.  Trotter  remove 
and  use  the  public  money  with  the  per- 
mission of  Lord  Melville  t  If  so,  his 
lordship  was  guilty  of  tormiwmtt.  Mr. 
Trotter,  indeed,  had  in  his  evidence  made 
the  act  exclusively  his  own,*  but  their 
lordships  would  decide  whether,  under  the 
ciroumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  possible 
that  Lord  Melville  should  not  have  parti- 
cipated in  that  act 

As  to  the  argument  found  on  the  circum- 
stance of  Lord  Melville  giving  up  the  sa- 
lary and  profits  of  his  office  as  third  secre- 
tary of  state,  it  was  entitled  to  no  consi- 
deration. He  could  not  do  other wt;^. 
An  act  of  parliament  existed,  in  virtue  of 
which  no  servant  of  the  crown  could  je- 
«eive  more  than  six  tliousand  pounds  a 

•Troirer'i  Evidence. 
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year;  and  as  Lord  Melville's  places 
ainoanted  to  considerably  more  than  that 
sum,  he  could  not  take  credit  to  himself 
for  not  receivingr  what  he  had  not  the 
power  to  receiye.  But  he  might  have  relin- 
quished one  of  his  offices,  had  he  not 
known,  from  -experience,  that  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  was 
better  than  four  thousand  a  year  as  secre- 
tary of  state. 

After  the  managers  had  closed  their  re- 
ply, and  the  lords  bad  adjourned  to  the 
chamber  of  parliament,  some  conyersation 
took  place  in  the  house  of  peers  upon  the 
day  to  be  fixed  for  discussing  the  charges  y 
and  as  the  eyidence,  which  was  yery  yoln- 
minouB,  was  not  printed,  it  was  agreed  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  this 
business  for  ten  days,  and  accordingly  the 
further  proceedings  on  the  trial  were  de- 
ferred till  Wednesday,  the  a8th  of  May, 
on  which  day  the  lords  were  ordered  to  be 
summoned. 

In  the  commons,  a  motion  of  thanks  to 
the  managers  was  made,  on  the  S3d  of 
May,  by  General  Fitzpatrick.  This  mo- 
tion, which  was  seconded  by  Sir  John 
Newport,  was  agreed  to  with  only  one 
dissentient  yoice.  The  speaker  then,  call- 
ing on  the  managers,  who  stood  up  in  tiieir 
seyeral  places,  thus  addressed  them : — 

**  Gentlemen,  This  houne,  upon  the  reeolt  of 
grtive  end  impoitmt  inquiriei  into  the  adnunietra* 
tion  of  the  public  expenditure,  came  to  the  reeo- 
lution  of  entering  upon  the  most  iolemn  of  ell  ite 
functione;  and  of  reaortinff  to  that  traoBcendent 
power,  by  which  it  can  oring  to  judgment  all 
miifdeedt  done  by  the  highest  senrants  of  the 
crown,  and  most  efiectuaJlj  avenge  all  inroade 
made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  upon  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  people.^ — ^The  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  that  power  it  delegated  to  you ;  to  pre- 
pare and  arrange  the  proon  of  complex  and  in- 
tricate Acts ;  and  to  make  good  the  charge  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanoi*  against  a  noble 
person,  whoae  elevated  and  splendid  situation  in 
the  state  rendered  his  actions  of  sij^nal  example, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  all  persons  mnrusted  with 
the  public  treasure.  Throughout  the  progreas  of 
the  trial  so  undertaken,  we  have  seen,  wiui  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  its  pioeeedings  conducted  with  an 
exemplary  diligence  and  despatch,  which  have 
rescued  impeachments  from  the  disgrace  into 
which  they  had  nearly  fallen,  and  have  restored 
them  to  their  ancient  strength  and  honour.  Upon 
|rour  part,  we  have  also  witnessed  that  unwearied 
industry,  and  singular  sagacity,  with  which  jrou 
iiAve  pursued  and  established  the  proofs  {  that 
^Idness  so  properly  belon^ng  to  the  commons, 
nriih  which  you  hiave  mamtained  the  chaige; 
ind  that  powerful  display  of  argument  and 
earned  eloquence,  which  have  spread  the  light 
>f  day  over  dark,  secret,  and  criminal  tnnsac- 
ions.  The  issue  of  the  whole  is  now  with  the 
ords ;  and  whether  that  be  of  condemnation  or 
ic-qiiittal,  it  rests  with  a  tribunal,  which,  so  far 
IS  depefids  upon  human  institutions,  promises  the 
airest  hope  of  ultimate  justice.  But,  be  that 
Hsue  what  it  may,  your  part  is  accomplished.  In 
he  dtschaige  of  ymur  doty,  you  have  satisfied  the 
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expectations  of  the  commons ;  vou  have  obtained 
the  high  reward  of  their  appiubetion  and  thanks, 
and,  in  obedience  with  their  commands,  I  am  now 
to  acquaint  vou  with  their  resolution :  •  That  the 
thanks  of  tnis  house  be  given  to  the  members 
who  were  appointed  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment or  Lord  Melville,  for  their  faithful 
management  in  their  discharge  of  the  trust  r 
posed  in  them.' " 

At  the  appointed  period,  the  members 
of  the  house  of  peers  assembled  in  their 
chamber  of  parliament,  and  much  time  was 
occupied  in  the  discussions  relative  to  the 
trial,  during  which  the  doors  were  closed 
to  all  except  the  members  of  that  house. 
The  assistance  of  the  jud^s,  on  certain 
points  of  law,  was  resorted  to,  and  after  a 
variety  of  animated  and  protracted  debates,^ 
their  lordships  proceeded,  on  the  12th  of* 
June,  to  deliver  their  verdict.  The  lord 
chancellor,  interrogating  each  peer  by 
name,  put  the  question,  **  Is  Henry  Vis- 
count Melyille  guilty  or  not  guilty  V  to 
which  the  answer  of  "  guilty,'*  or  "  not 
guilty,"  "  upon  ray  honour,"  was  given  by 
each  member,  placing  at  the  same  time  his  • 
right  hand  upon  his  breast.  The  lord 
chancellor,  after  casting  up  the  votes,  ad- 
dressed the  defendant  and  said :-~ 

**HKNaT  VisoouNT  MiLviLU:  I  am  to  ac- 
quaint your  lordship  that  you  are  acquitted  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  you  by 
the  commons,  for  high  crimes  and  imsdemeanois 
and  of  all  diings  contained  therein." 

The  lords  then  adjourned  to  their  chamber, 
when  a  correct  copy  of  the  verdict,  as  deli- 
vered by  each  peer,  was  inscribed  on  their 
journals,  and  exhibited  the  following  result: 


Cliarge        \Ut\Ud\-3d\ith\oth\6th  \7th\8th  \9th  1 10/A 
"     ~  ■■        • -     "■  8511211121  iTai 


Not  Guilty   1 12a|  811 

Guilty  I    1S|  541       

M^ority      I  n»:  |  2>  |  31  U36|  129 1  41  I  35 1 107 1 107  |  1 13 


J  83|ia5|13] 
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501 


211121 1  12C 
141  141    11 


The  result  of  this  trial,  in  which  the 
public  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  dis- 
appointed the  general  expectations  of  the 
people.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  the  char^  of  fraudulent  and  corrupt 
participation  m  the  profit  made  of  the  pub- 
lic money  hj  Mr.  Trotter,  was  not  es- 
tablished against  Lord  Melville  hy  any 
very  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence.  But 
while  this  fact  is  conceded,  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  his  lordship  were  ob* 
lifired  to  confess,*  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  "culpable  negligence"  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty;  that  he  had  given  to  his  pay- 
master a  degree  of"  criminal  indulgence ;" 
and  that,  had  these  been  the  charges  exhi- 
bited against  him  by  the  commons,  the 
noble  lord  must  have  been  pronounced 
guilty  by  the  august  tribunal  to  whom  the 
decision  on  his  case  was  confided. 


*  Lord  £ldon*s  Speech  on  the  Impeachment  of 
Lord  Melville. 
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The  new  ministry,  after  taking^  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  appear  to  have  formed  the  re- 
solution of  directing  their  views  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  peace  with  France. 
About  ten  days  after  Mr.  Fox  came  into 
office,  a  project  for  assassinatinjgr  the 
French  emperor  was  communicated  by  a 
foreigner  to  the  English  foreign  secreta- 
ry, who  immediately  transmitted  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  to  M.  Talley- 
rand.*   The  French  minister,  in  a  respect* 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Secrbtart  Fox  to   M. 
Talleyrand. 
(Trandaticn.) 
•  '•  Downing-Btreet,  20th  Febniary,  1806. 

"Sir. 

**  I  think  it  my  duty  u  an  honest  man  to  com- 
monicate  to  yoo,  as  aoon  aa  ponihle,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary circuroatance  which  is  come  to  my 
knowledge.  The  shortest  way  will  be  to  relate 
to  you  the  fact  simply  as  it  hapjMined. 

**  A  few  days  ago,  a  perBon  informed  me,  that 
he  was  just  arrived  at  Graveaend  without  a  pass* 
port,  requesting  me  at  the  same  time  to  8end4iim 
sne,  as  he  had  very  lately  left  Paris,  end  had 
wmething  to  communicate  to  me  which  would 
give  me  salisfaction.  I  sent  for  him — ^he  came  to 
my  house  the  fbllowhig  day— I  received  him 
alone  in  my  closet ;  when,  after  some  unimpor- 
tant conversation,  this  villain  had  the  audacity  to 
tell  me,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  tranquiftity 
of  all  crowned  heads  to  put  to  death  the  ruler  of 
France ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  hous^  had 
been  hired  at  Passy,  from  which  this  detestable 
proiect  could  be  carried  into  eflect  with  certainty, 
ana  without  risk.  I  did  i^ot  perfectly  understand 
if  it  was  to  he  done  by  a  common  musket,  or  by 
fire-arms  upon  a  new  principle. 

**  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  you,  sir,  who 
know  me,  that  my  confusion  was  extreme,  in 
thus  finding  myself  led  into  a  conversation  with 
an  avowed  assassin ;  I  instantly  ordered  him  to 
leave  me.  giving,  at  the  same  time,  orders  to  the 
police  ofTJcer  who  accompanied  him,  to  send  him 
out  of  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible.  Afler 
having  more  attentively  reflected  upon  what  I 
had  done,  I  saw  my  error  in  having  sufiered  him 
to  depart  without  previously  haviiur  informed  you 
of  the  circumstauces,  and  1  ordered  him  to  be  de- 
tained. 

**lt  is  probable  that  all  this  is  unfounded,  and 
that  the  wretch  had  nothing  more  in  view  than 
to  mak^  himself  of  consequence,  by  promising, 
yi{hat,  according/to  his  ideas,  would  aflord  me  sa- 
tisfaciioQ.  At  all  events,  I  thought  it  right  to 
acquaint  you  with  what  had  happened,  before  I 
fient  hira  away.  Our  laws  do  not  permit  us  to 
detain  him  long ;  but  ho  shall  not  be  sent  away 
till  after  you  shall  have  had  full  time  to  lake  pre- 
cautions against  his  attempts,  supposing  him  still 
to  entertain  bad  designs ;  and  when  he  goea,  I 
fhall  take  care  to  have  him  landed  at  a  seaport 
as  remote  as  possible  from  France.  He  calls  him- 
self here  Guillet  de  la  Gevrilliere.  hot  I  think  it 
it  a  false  name  which  he  has  assumed.  At  his 
first  entrance,  I  did  him  the  honour  to  believe  him 
to  be  n  spy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he, 

"  With  the  most  perfect  attachment,  sir, 
**  Your  moat  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "C.J.  Fox." 


ful  reply  to  ibis  letter^  took  oocasion  to  in- 
troduce, unofficially,  an  extract  from  the 
emperor*s  speech  to  the  lejrifilatiTe  body, 
expressive  of  his  wish  tor  peace  with 
Eiiffland,  and  his  readiness  to  negotiate, 
without  a  moment's  d^ky^  agneably  to  the 
treaty  of  Afniens. 

Mr.  Fox  considered  this  commnnicatiaB 
as  a  distinct  overtuie,  and  proceeded  te 
answer  it  in  that  firank  and  direet  style, 
which  is  the  chaiacteristie  of  all  hio  pub- 
lic despatches.  He  objected  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  basis  of  Amiens;  the 
variety  of  modes  in  which  it  had  been 
interpreted ;  and  the  delay  which  the  ex* 
planations  on  the  meaning  of  it  would  nn- 
avoidably  occasion,  even  if  no  other  objeo> 
tion  should  exist.  '« The  true  basts  of  nock 
a  negotiation,"  he  observed,  *«  between 
two  great  powers,  equallv  despising  eveij 
idea  of  chicane,  would  be  th»  reciprocal 
recognition  of  the  following  principle^  vim. 
that  the  object  of  both  parties  shoold  be  a 
peace,  honourable  for  ooth,  and  for  their 
respective  allies ;  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
a  nature  to  secure,  as  far  as  in  their  power, 
the  future  tranqailli^  of  Europe."*  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  the  impossibili^ 
of  treating,  much  less  of  eoacluding  any 
treaty,  unless  in  concert  with  Russia;  but 
suggested  the  practicability  of  some  pie- 
vious  discussion  of  the  principal  points, 
and  some  provisional  arraungemeots,  while 
they  were  waiting  for  the  actual  interven- 
tion of  that  power. 

A  correspondence  of  some  length  en- 
sued, in  which,  as  M.  Talleyrand  obeerr- 
ed,  there  is  a  character  of  openness  and 
precision,  that  had  not  hitherto  been  eeen 
m  the  communications  between  the  two 
courts.  The  great  difficulty  consisted  in 
the  admission  of  Russia  into  the  negodn- 
tion.  M.  Talleyrand  endeayouied  with 
much  injgenoity  to  represent  that  power  as 
interposing  its  authority  between  two  na- 
tions fully  competent  to  adjust  their  own 
differences,  but  Mr.  Fox  insisted  on  her 
being  a  part^  in  the  question  as  an  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  interests  w&e  f 


Lettkr  fkom  M.  Talmvrand  to  Bin.  ^cnc- 

TARV  Fox. 
(TrandaHon.) 

"Pbris,  5th  March.  1806. 
"  Sir, 
"  I  have  laid  your  eicellency*s  leUer  before  hii 
mt^esty.  His  nret  words,  after  having  rtaad  i^ 
were,  '  I  recognise  here  the  pnnciples  of  honour 
and  virtue,  by  which  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  been  ac- 
tuated. Thank  him  on  my  part'  1  win  not  al- 
low myself,  sir,  to  add  any  thing  to  the  expvee^ 
sions  of  his  imperial  and  royal  majesiy.  I  eoly 
request  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  d» 
tinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)         "Cm.  Matj.  TALLEvaAWD.- 

*Mr.  Fox's  Despatch,  dated  Match  S6, 18Q& 
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parably  eonnacted  with  her  own.  To  brinff 
the  discussion  to  a  point,  Mr.  Fox  stated 
explicitly,  that  his  majesty  was  willing 
to  negotiate  conjointly  with  Russia,  but 
would  not  consent  to  negotiate  separately. 
To  this  proposal,  M.  Talleyrand  re-urged 
the  former  objections,  and  the  first  oyer- 
ture  may  be  said  to  haye  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  of  England 
not  to  negotiate  separately,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  France  to  admit  the  inter- 
vention of  Russia. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  Lord  Yar^ 
mouth,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
who  had  been  amone  the  detained  in 
France,  arrived  in  London,  and  communi- 
cated the  substance  of  a  conversation  with 
M.  Talleyrand,  which  had  passed  at  the 
desire  of  that  minister,  for  tne  purpose  of 
conveying,  through  a  secret  and  confiden- 
tial channel,  the  sentiments  and  views  of 
Franco,  and  the  outlines  of  the  terms  on 
which  peace  might  be  restored  between 
the  two  countries.  The  terms  sketched 
out  in  the  conversation  seemed  so  favour- 
able, that  the  English  cabinet  lost  no  time 
in  conveying  to  M.  Talleyrand  their  dis- 
position to  commence  a  negotiation  on  the 
oasis  contained  in  them. 

As  the  unwillingness  of  France  to  ad- 
here to  her  original  offers,  not  only  oc- 
casioned the  first  departure  from  that 
spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  the  former 
correspondence  had  been  condncted,  but 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  negotiation,  the  substance  of  those 
overtures  necessarily  forms  the  m6st  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  transaction. 

It  appears  that  three  specific  offers  were 
held  out  as  inducements  to  Great  Britain 
to  treat;  viz.  the  restoration  gf  Hanover, 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  as  a  consequence 
of  tne  principle  of  the  uti  possidetis — ^the 
state  of  actual  possession — and  a  facility 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  form  of  treating, 
which  without  establishing  a  congress,  or 
recognising  the  claim  of  a  joint  negotiation, 
would  not  impair  the  advantages  which 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  mi^ht  derive 
from   their  close  connexion  and  alliance. 

M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  first  interview 
with  Lord  Yarmouth,  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  not  only  departed  entirely  from  his 
clear  and  explicit  offer  of  Sicily,  but  in- 
dulged himself  in  vain  allusions  to  further 
demands,  and  in  peremptory  representa- 
tions of  the  necessity  of  negotiatmg  with 
some  persons  duly  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  treat.  The  first  deviation 
from  .the  original  overtures,  was  received 
by  the  British  ministry  as  the  omen  of 
the  failure  of  negotiation;  and  from  that 
period  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  despaired 
of  its  successful  issue. 


The  English  cabinet  considered  this 
intimation  as  a  departure  from  the  princi- 
ples and  basis  of  the  negotiation,  which 
nad  been  held  out  to  them  as  inducements 
to  treat,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  little 
reliance  that  could  be  placed  in  the  lan- 
guage or  sincerity  of  the  French  negotiap 
tors.  The  instructions,  therefore,  to  Lord 
Yarmouth,  were  distinct  and  peremptory. 
He  was  directed  to  insist  generally  on  the 
recurrence  to  the  original  overtures,  and 
to  make  the  readmission  of  Sicily  as  the 
sine  qua  rum  of  the  production  of  his  full 
powers,  which,  ^^  to  avoid  all  pretence  of 
cavil,"  were  conveyed  to  him  without 
delay.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary,  M.  D'Oubril,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  the  10th  of  July,  had 
signed  a  separate  peace  with  the  French 
government.  In  tnis  posture  of  affairs, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  a  noUeman  whose  dis- 
cernment and  talents  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  task,  and  whose  uniform  dis- 
position to  a  pacific  system  of  policy  was 
a  strong  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
British  cabinet  in  their  endeavours  to 
obtain  peace,  was  despatched  to  Paris. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  recommendations 
of  his  lordship.  The  health  of  Mr.  Fox 
began  at  this  period  to  decline,  and  the 
nomination  of  his  personal  friend,  and 
tried  political  adherent,  was  a  pledge  that 
the  cabinet  continued  to  promote  his 
views,  and  to  consult  the  spirit  of  his 
policy. — ^The  first  endeavour  of  Lord  Lau- 
derdale, on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  was  to 
bring  back  the  French  government  to  the 
basis  of  the  uti  possidetis^  and  to  the  ap- 
plication of  that  principle  to  the  island 
of  Sicily.  Lord  Yarmouth,  after  having 
for  that  purpose  concurred  with  his  cof 
league,  in  representing  formally  and  of- 
ficially the  substance  and  tendency  of 
M.  Talleyrand^s  original  overtures,  left 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  negotiation  ex- 
clusively in  his  hands.  The  French  ne- 
gotiators (for  M.  Champagny,  minister 
of  the  interior,  was  soon  appointed  joint 
plenipotentiary  with  Geneiai  Clark)  never 
actually  admitted  the  basis  of  the  utipossi" 
defis^  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Lauderdale, 
and  constantly  evaded  the  acknowledgment 
of  having  in  the  first  instance  made  that 
proposal. — They  contrived  however,  under 
various  pretences,  and  in  one  instance  by 
a  delay  m  the  passports,  for  a  messenger, 
to  detain  Lord  Lauderdale  at  Paris,  till  it 
became  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  France,  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  treaty 
which  M.  D'Oubril  had  carried  thither  for 
ratification. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  courier  brought 
the  intelligence  to  Paris,  that  the  emperor 
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of  Russia  had  refbsed  to  ratify  M.  D'Ou- 
brirs    treaty,  aod   M.  Talleyrand,  with 

Seat  apparent  frankness,  informed  the 
ritish  negotiator  of  this  piece  of  intel- 
ligence, the  day  after  its  arrival  in  Paris, 
and  assured  him  that  France  was  now  pre- 
pared to  make  peace  with  England  on 
more  favourable  terras  than  she  otherwise 
would  have  been  disposed  to  admit ;  but, 
as  it  was  soon  obvious,  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  Russia  was  to  be  the  price  of 
more  favourable  terms,  so  ostentatiously 
announced  to  Great  Britain,  the  honoura- 
ble determination  of  our  court  not  to  lis- 
ten to  any  such  projects,  prevented  any 
precise  detail  of  the  concessions  France 
was  willing  to  make  for  the  attainment  of 
her  object.  Mr.  Fox  was  now  unable  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  expectations  of  bringing  the  nego- 
tiations to  a  favourable  issue  were  daily 
diiAinished. 

In  the  mean  while,  Bonaparte  had  left 
Paris  for  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  one 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  (General  Clarke) 
88  well  as  M.  Talleyrand,  accompanied 
him  on  his  journey.  M.  Champa^y,  who 
remained  to  conduct  the  ne^tiation,  was 
authorized  neither  to  relinquish  the  claims 
of  Joseph  upon  Sicily,  nor  to  acquiesce  in 
such  an  arrangement  as  would  have  satis- 
fied the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  ne- 
ffotiation  was  therefore  at  an  end,  and  Lord 
Lauderdale  peremptorily  insisted  on  his 
passports. 

The  obvious  policy  of  France,  when 
she  despaired  of  any  separate  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  was  to  induce  her  to  admit 
in  the  project  of  a  treaty,  such  terms  as 
she  foresaw  would  alienate  the  affections, 
and  shake  the  confidence,  of  her  allv  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  honourable  de- 
termination of  our  cabinet,  and  the  firm 
but  temperate  conduct  of  our  negotiator, 
defeated  the  design ;  and  his  earnest  and 
peremptory  demand  of  passports  was  at 
len^  granted,  though  they  were  accom- 
pamed  with  a  note,  evidently  composed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Bona- 


parte. This  pftper  insinuates  that  the 
principles  of  Blr.  Fox  had  been  abandoned 
oy  his  colleagues  and  successors ;  thai  a 
departure  from  the  basis  laid^own  by  him 
had  thrown  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  pacification ;  and  that  to  the  loss  of  that 

Ct  man  alone  was  to  be  ascribed  the 
ler  continuance  of  the  calamities  of 
war.  To  these  charges.  Lord  Lauderdale 
delivered  a  spirited,  manly,  and  convincing 
reply.  Indeed,  no  impartial  person  can 
peruse  the  early  part  of  the  negotiation, 
without  being  persuaded,  that  if  the 
French  had  conducted  themselves  towards 
Mr.  Fox,  as  they  did  towards  his  succes- 
sors, the  result  must  have  been  precisely 
the  same.  Whether,  if  the  life  of  Mr. 
Fox  had  been  fortunately  preserved,  confi- 
dence in  that  great  character,  reliance  on 
the  stability  and  permanence  of  his  power 
at  home,  and  apprehension  of  the  autho- 
rity of  his  name  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  France  in  particular,  mig^t  not  hare  in- 
duced Bonaparte  to  relax  in  his  preten- 
sions, and  to  revert  to  the  counsels  of  mo- 
deration which  seem  to  have  dictated  M. 
Talleyrand's  first  correspondence,  is  mere 
matter  of  speculation. 

The  animosity,  so  studiously  excited  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  w^  by  no 
means  extinguished  in  this  country ;  and 
an  incident  soon  occurred,  which  served  to 
show  that  motives  still  more  inexcusable 
contributed  to  the  general  sentiment  in 
favour  of  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation. 
Though  the  grounds  upon  which  the  dis- 
cussion had  broken  oflf  were  unknown,  ihe 
intelligence  of  Lord  Lauderdale^s  depart- 
ure from  Paris  was  received  at  the  great 
commercial  resort,  in  the  city  of  London,* 
with  bursts  of  approbation;  and  shoutF 
of  applause,  at  the  prospect  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war,  served  to  show  with 
how  much  indifference  the  calamities  of 
the  world  can  be  contemplated,  when  they 
serve  to  administer  to  the  gratification  of 
a  spirit  of  commercial  cupidity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BaiTiSH  HiCTORT  >-Last  Sicknew  and  Death  of  Mr.  Fox— Memoir^New  Minitterial  Amngements^ 
Dinolution  of  Parliament— Natal  Campaign  of  1806:  Annihilation  of  the  French  Squadron  under 
Admiral  Le  Seisle,  by  the  Fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth — 
Dispersion  and  Deatruetion  of  Admiral  Villaumes's  Squadron  by  a  tempest— Capture  of  the  Maren- 
co  and  Belle  Pdule,  by  the  Squadron  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren-*GaUant  Achievements  by  the  West 
India  Fleet— Capture  of  four  French  Frigates  b^  Sir  Samuel  Hood— Surrender  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  English  Troops,  under  Sir  David  Baird— Unauthorized  Expedition  against  South 
America— Surrender  of  Buenos  Avres  tq  the  English— Reconquest  of  that  Capital— Insurrection 
against  the  Emperor  of  Hayti,  violent  Death  of  Dessalines,  and  Appointment  of  Christophe  as  his 
8uccessoi^Di£forenees  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America— The  Points  stated 
and  discussed. 


The  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to  power, 
whatever  hopes  it  might  excite  in  a  politi- 
cal party,  or  in  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion, was  a  circumstance  pregnant  to  him- 
self with  inconvenience  and  danger.  In  a 
life  of  retirement,  whi^h,  comparatively 
speakinff  at  least,  he  might  be  said  to  en- 
joy, ^efore  his  summons  to  power  by 
the  death  of  his  political  rival,  the  conse- 
quences of  his  yoathful  eccentricities  were 
capable  of  being  palliated  by  cautious 
attention  and  remedial  applications.  But 
on  his  advance  to  office,  the  perplexities 
of  intrigue,  the  collision  of  claims,  the 
chajgrin  of  submitting  to  arrangements 
which  he  most  desired  to  preclude,  but 
which  it  seemed  requisite  to  adopt,  the  pro- 
longed contest  in  parliament,  the  frequent 
summonses  to  council,  and  even  the  very 
convivialities  with  which  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  celebrate  and  cement  a  new 
administration,  were  but  ill  calculated  for 
the  preservation  of  that  health,  which  was 
now,  more  than  ever,  desirable ;  but  seem- 
ed also  more  than  ever  in  danger.  In  a 
few  months,  symptoms  appeared  of  an 
alarming  nature,  and  it  was  strongly  ap- 
prehended that  Mr.  Fox  laboured  under  ao 
incipient  dropsy.  The  business  of  the 
house  of  commons,  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  impaired  health,  obliged  to 
abandon ;  but  with  this  deduction  from  his 
harassing  employments,  the  remainder 
pressed  too  heavily  upon  him ;  and  what^ 
ever  chance  might  have  been  afforded  by 
a  total  abstinence  from  public  business, 
and  a  recurrence  to  his  rural  retirement 
and  regularity,  this  chance  was  not  af- 
forded. It  was  not  long  .before  the  most 
decided  indications  of  dropsy  appeared,  in 
conseauence  of  which  all  hope  of  conti- 
nued life  was  founded  upon  a  long  suc- 
cession of  operations,  which,  in  compara- 
tively vigorous  subjects,  have  sometimes 
preserved  tiie  springs  of  life  for  a  series 
of  years,  but  wtiich  a  broken  constitution 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  capable  of  sus- 
taining. The  operation  of  tapping  was 
aeveral  times  performed  on  Mr.  Fox,  pro- 1 
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ducinff  that  temporary  relief  which  it  Bel« 
dom  tails  to  effect :   but  the  disease  was 
too  formidable  for  effectual  resistance,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  even  for  mitigation.    After 
a  series  of  increasing  languors,  amidst 
which  the  fondness  of  affection  would 
seem  to  perceive  foundations  for  hope, 
which  meaical  skill  could  never  really  ad- 
mit ;  this  great  man  closed  his  connexion 
with  all  mortal  scenes,  at  Chiswick,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age.    The  regret  occasioned  by  this  event 
was  evinced  by  the  general  feeling  at  the 
receipt  of  the  intelligence,  notwithstand- 
ing it  had  been  so  long  expected,  and  by 
that  procession  which  some  time  aft^- 
wards  took  place  on  the  solemp  interment. 
The  funeral  was  solemnized  at  private  ex- 
pense, but  it  was  attended  by  the  most 
distinguished  nobility,  by  vast  numbers  of 
the  house  of  commons,  many  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  men  of  genius  and  talents 
from  all  quarters,  a  numerous  body  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  and  gentiemea 
deputed  from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
in  testimony  of  their  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased,  and  an  immense 
assemblage  of  the  general  population  of 
the  metropolis.    One  general  sentiment  of 
grrief  appeared  to  overwhelm  all  the  di»- 
tmctions  of  party  politics,  and  the  day 
that  consigned  Fox  to  the  grave,  was  con- 
secrated from  all  profane  and  factious  as- 
perity, to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  man,  whose 
genius,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  did  ho- 
nour to  the  nation  and  to  the  age.    Tlie 
private  character  of  this  great  man  appears 
to  have  abounded  in  all  those  qualities 
which  can  conciliate  affection  and  esteem. 
The  independence  of  his  mind  was  totally 
unmixed  with  an^^  portion  of  that  surly 
asperity  with  which  it  is  too  frequently 
connected ;  and,  while  it  excited  respect, 
it  did  not  impair  attachment.    The  frank- 
ness of  his  manners,  the  generosity  of  his 
feelings,  which,  agreeably  to  the  testimony 
of  one  who  knew  him  well,  were  nnaf* 
loyed  by  the  snuiUest  particle  of  gall; 
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the  elevation  of  his  principles ;  and  that 
self-oblivion,  which  ne  displayed  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  personal  interest,  in 
common  minds,  appears  to  absorb  every 
other  sentiment ;  procured  for  him,  in  re- 
turn, a  degree  of  regard,  which,  perhaps, 
was  scarcely  ever  extended  to  any  other 
human  individual,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  excelled  by  no  one  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  affections,  the  sublimity  of  his 
views,  and  the  comprehension  and  saga- 
city of  his  understanding.* 


*  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  bora 
the  13ih  of  January,  1749,  wai  the  aecond  son  of 
Henry  Lord  Holland,  by  the  sister  of  the  Dake 
of  Richmond,  and  to  the  accidental  lavours  of 
high  rank  and  of  titled  relatives,  he  added  the 
more  solid  advantages  of  extraordinary  natural 
^nius,  and  Strang  fjowers  of  mind.  After  a  short 
mitiatjon  at  Westminster  school,  he  was  removed 
lo  Eton,  and  from  Eton  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day  during  the  whole  time.  The  uni- 
formity of  a  college  lifo  did  not  fong  agree  with 
the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  after  some  time 
spent  at  the  univeraity,  he  set  out  on  the  usual 
tour  of  Europe.  Though  he  indulged  freely  in 
the  dissipations  over  which  his  rank  and  fortune 
gave  him  the  command,  yet  he  did  not  fail  to  ac- 
quire  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
of  human  nature,  which  fitted  him  ior  the  most 
exalted  rank  in  the  state.  An  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  the  gaming  table,  which  can  never  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  nor  spoken  of  without  be- 
coming censure,  was  the  principal  error  of  Mr. 
Fox's  youth ;  and  before  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  had  lavished  away  large  sums  ot  mo- 
ney, and  contracted  very  heavy  debts.  His  father, 
bein^  apprized  of  these  excesses,  recalled  his  fa- 
vounte  son.  At  nineteen  years  of  are,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  ||»rltaroent  for  Midhurst,and 
his  first  siwech  was  in  favour  of  ministers,  and 
against  Mr,  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election. 
/Uller  sharing  the  favonre  of  the  minister  as  a  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  afterwards  as  a  lord  of  the 
treasury,  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  epistle  from  the  premier : — 

**  Sii — His  majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order 
a  new  oommiaiion  of  treasury  to  be  made  out,  in 
which  I  do  not  see  your  name. 

(Signed)  '«  Nortr." 

At  the  general  election  in  1780,  the  family  bo- 
rough of  Midhurst  having  fallen  into  different 
haiMS.  Mr.  Fox,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  in 
which,  after  a  violent  oontest,  he  succeeded, 
though  opposed  by  the  formidable  interest  of  the 
Newcantle  family,  and  by  the  whole  influence  of 
the  crown.  Being  now  the  representative  of  a 
great  city,  he  appeared  in  parliament  in  a  more 
digiiifiea  capacity,  and  acquired  a  considerable 
increase  of  importance  to  his  political  character 
During  the  American  war,  he  was  a  regular,  con- 
sistent, and  active  antagonist  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  powerful  and  frequent  application  of  his  supe- 
rior talents  to  popular  purposes,  obtained  him  the 
title  of  "The  man  of  the  people."  On  the  remo- 
val of  Lord  North,  he  was  raised  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabine^  as  secretarv  of  state.  The  death  of  the 
Maiquis  of  Rockingham  soon  afterwards  disaolved 
the  new  ministry,  and  Mr.  Fox,  after  some  time 
opposing  the  measures  of  Lord  Shelburne,  re- 
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On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Gren 
ville,  on  whom  the  duty  of  suggesting  the 
new  ministerial  arrangements  naturally 
devolved,  recommendeato  his  majesty  the 

turned  to  power  by  his  well  known  coaliikm  with 
Lord  North.  Hiis  event  is  regarded  as  a  erigns 
in  the  political  life  of  Fox,  who^  in  the  ardoar  of 
his  seal,  had  often  declared,  diat  he  wovU  noi 
trust  himself  in  the  same  room  with  Lord  Sotth 
but  would  employ  all  his  iiowen  to  faring  turn  id 
die  Bcafibld  lor  the  flagiUoosnea  of  his  puUic 
crimes.  A  union  bottomed  in  ambitioo,  and 
precated  fay  every  clase  of  his  nMtjesty'i 
could  not  long  be  sustained.  The  nan 
dia  bill  prov^  fatal  to  the  coalition  minaitiy,  and 
produced  their  downlalL  Mr.  Fox  had  ever 
shown  himself  a  friend  of  peace,  and  on  two  oc- 
casions his  powerful  eloquence  proved  of  the  kst 
importance  to  the  nation  ;  first,  oy  preventing  an 
unprofitable  war  with  Rusaa,  relative  to  tbe  poe- 
session  of  Ocaskuw;  and  aeooodly,  by  arresa^g 
an  armament  against  Spain,  which  faaa  no  higher 
object  than  a  participation  in  the  ftir-tnMle  of 
Nootka  Sound.  On  the  regency  question,  during 
the  king's  illness,  in  1788,  Mr.  Fox  insist^  opon 
the  right  of  the  prince  to  the  regency,  wwle  fais 
great  political  rival  took  the  oonstitutknal  mood ; 
out  the  lestoretion  of  the  sovereign's  heuth  sei- 
ded  the  violent  and  protracted  discussiona  of  ttiis 
momentous  question. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  nation  evraccd  a 
sincere  desire  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  abaolote 
power,  than  Mr.  Fox  hailed  the  anspidoaa  dawn 
of  rising  liberty.  At  first,  the  two  great  riv»l 
chiefs,  who  agreed  in  notiiing  else,  unitM  eoid  jally 
in  this  cause,  and  while  one  presaged  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  peace,  the  extinctkm  of  the  oaikxnal 
debt,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire; 
the  other  gloried  ia  beholding  a  aiighty  people 
rescued  from  the  most  oppressive  aenritnde.  and 
augured  the  happiest  results  in  fovour  of  the  ho- 
man  race.  Soon,  they  became  oppoaed  lo  each 
other,  and  the  most  serious  oonflicis  were  the  re- 
sult of  their  discussions.  Mr.  Fox 
the  dereliction  of  many  of  hia  i 
among  others  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  roan  frosa  wboee 
lips  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom. 
War  was  commenced ;  a  war,  to  which  Mr.  Fox, 
in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  gave  his  decided 
negative ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  viho  was  supposed  lo  en- 
gage in  the  contest  with  reluctance,  left  no  means 
untried  to  secure  the  support  of  parliamenL 
Titles,  offices,  and  honoun,  were  distributed  with 
no  sparing  hand;  the  opposition  benches  were 
nearly  deserted,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  left,  almost 
alone,  to  contend  with  a  host  of  fbea.  Finding 
his  eflbrts  without  eflect,  he  determined  lo  aecede 
from  parliament,  and  evinced  a  wish  to  retire  al- 
together from  pubhc  life ;  but  the  entR«tirs  of 
his  friends,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  new  train  of 
events,  prevented  the  execntkm  of  that  de«ige. 
In  1803.  he  returned  to  hip  pariiamentary  daiy,  and 
the  death  of  his  great  pditical  rivaU  in  the  brgia- 
ningof  1606,  brought  him,  after  an  interval  of  t«e 
an^twenty  years,  into  his  former  oflBee  of  tern 
tarv  of  state  for  foreign  afiairo.  Aware  thai  he 
had  but  a  short  space  before  him,  he  declared  that 
he  should  die  contented,  if  he  could  but  prew 
oosly  obtam  a  peace— «n  honourable  peace ,  for 
Britain ;  remove  nil  legal  disabihties  ariai&g  oci 
of  religion,  in  onler  to  unite  more  closely  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland  with  thoae  of  Eiwland  ;  and 
lastly,  obtain  a  complete  abolition  of^the  slaw 
trade.  Scarcely  had  he  oommenoed  hia  caietr 
of  public  and  official  busineas.  before  the  powen 
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appointment  of  Lord  Howick  to  the  fo- 
reign office,  in  the  situation  of  his  departed 
friend ;  Mr.  Grenrille  to  be  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  in  the  place  of  lord  How- 
ick ;  Mr.  Tierney  to  be  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  who  had  aocoeeaed  to  that  office, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  on  the  appoint- 


or his  body  ■unk  •ihaimt«d  by  the  too  vigoioui 
exertion  of  his  mind ;  and  the  immenM  pronQie 
of  public  concemt,  broke  down  a  conititation 
which  had  previooily  indicated  aymptoou  of  de- 
cay, before  the  mighty  purpoeea  revoWinf  in  hi* 
breast  coald  be  matured,  and  almost  before  any 
of  hit  wise  and  salutary  plans  oonld  be  realized. 
"To  an  extraordinaiy  natural  capacity,  im- 
proved and  embellished  by  liberal  education ;  and 
to  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  which  instantly 
seised  every  object  that  was  presented  to  it,  this 
great  man  added  a  memoiy  richly  stored  with 
acience  and  literature,  and  well  fraught  with  his- 
torical and  political  knowledge.  Ho  was  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  history  and  constitution  of 
his  «untry.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  tiie 
history,  the  strength,  the  policy,  the  separate  and 
relative  interests  and  views  or  those  states  which 
once  constituted  what  has  not  been  improperly 
called  the  great  republic  of  Europe.  In  a  word, 
he  was  ignorant  of  nothing  which  was  necessary 
to  constitute  the  consummate  statesman."  As  a 
public  speaker,  his  manner  was  not  gmoefult  but 
It  was  peculiarly  animated  and  impressive.  "  His 
merit,  as  a  parliamentary  debater,  did  not  consist 
in  the  length,  variety,  or  roundness  of  his  periods : 
but  in  the  truth  and  visour  of  his  concepitions ;  in 
the  depth  and  extent  of  his  information ;  in  the  re- 
tentive powers  of  his  memory ;  in  the  ftcnlty  of 
•preading  out  his  matter  so  cMarly  to  the  grasp  of 
his  own  mind,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he 
should  ever  foil  in  the  utmost  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness to  others ;  and  in  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  his  invention,  which  spontaneously  brourht 
forth  his  ideas  at  the  moment,  in  every  poasiblp 
shape  by  which  the  undeistanding  might  sit  in  the 
most  accurate  judgment  upon  them.  **  His  elo- 
quence was  plain,  nervous,  energetic,  and  vehe- 
ment ;  it  simplified  what  waa  complicated,  it  un- 
ravelled what  was  entangled;  it  cast  light  on 
what  was  obscure,  and  through  the  understandinff 
it  forced  its  way  to  the  heart.  And  to  crown  all, 
this  powerful  eloquence  was  uniformly  exerted 
m  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice ;  in  defence  of 
the  oppressed  and  peiaacuted ;  and  in  vindicating 
the  rights,  the  freedom,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. If,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  peace  ever  had  a  steady,  a  disinterested 
advocate,  it  was  in  Crarlks  Jamrs  Fox.  Peace 
was  his  constant  aim,  his  ardent  hope,  his  living 
oounsel,  and  his  dyina  prayer.  Reaicnation  to 
Providence  was  a  marked  feature  in  tne  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Fox.  His  departnre  out  of  this  life 
was  unruffled  by  remorse;  he  had  sacrificed  every 
thine  that  was  pemnal  to  his  country's  sood ; 
and  his  dying  moments  were  blessed  with  the  re- 
flection, that  his  last  oflbrt  had  been  conformable 
to  the  divine  religion  he  professed — to  ^ve  peace 
to  the  world.  Cheered  by  the  approving  smiles 
of  heaven,  he  sunk  into  the  amis  of  death,  and 
■*  I  die  happy ,''t  was  one  of  the  last  sentences 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  expiring  patriot. 

•  Lord  Erskine'a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Fox. 

<-  Memoirs  of  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  J. 
B.  Trotter,  his  private  secretary. 


ment  of  Lord  Minto  to  the  gorermnent  of 
Bengal ;  Lord  Sidmoath  to  succeed  to  the  \ 
the  presidency  of  the  council,  from  which 
Earl  Filxwilliam,  on  account  of  bad  health, 
was  desirous  to  withdraw ;  and  Lord  Hol- 
land to  succeed  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  lord 
Erivy  seal.  In  all  these  arrangementa, 
is  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  no- 
aaiesce ;  and  it  is  worthy  or  observation, 
lat  the  only  new  member  brought  into 
the  cabinet  was  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew 
of  Mr.  Fox. 

No  sooner  were  these  changes  com- 
pleted, than  his  majesty,  conceivinfir  that 
an  increased  portion  of'^enerey  mi^t  b« 
procured  to  the  public  councils  and  mea- 
sures, by  resorting  to  the  elective  power 
of  the  people,  determined  to  dissolve  the 
existing  parliament.  The  returns  to  the 
new  parliament  were  such  as  to  add  great* 
ly  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  friends 
of  administration  in  the  house  of  com^ 
mons.  The  whig  party,  which  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  representation  in  York- 
shire, in  1784,  recovered  one  of  the  seats 
for  that  great  and  independent  county,  by 
the  return  of  Walter  JPawkes,  Esq.  In 
Norfolk,  after  a  hard  fought  contest,  both 
the  members  returned  were  of  that  par^r* 
Mr.  Roscoe,  distinguished  as  an  author  for 
his  elegant  literature,  and  as  a  man  for  his 
knowl^ge  of  business  and  respectability 
of  character,  came  in  for  Liverpool,  nou 
withstanding  his  direct  avowal  against  the 
slave-trade ;  or  rather  in  consequence  of 
that  avowal,  '^  No  slavery,"  being  the  in- 
scription on  his  bannere.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Tiemey,  one  of  the  king^s  min- 
isters, was  rejected  by  the  electore  of 
Southwark,  and  a  inemoer  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition  was  returned  for  the  city  of 
Norwich. 

Durinff  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
year,  Ireland  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity, under  the  mild  and  conciliatory 
government  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  but, 
towards  its  close,  disturbances  broke  out  in 
the  north,  occasioned  by  a  banditti,  who, 
assuming  the  name  of  ^*  Thrashere,"  com- 
mitted every  species  of  crime  and  outrage, 
under  the  cover  of  night.  Strong  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  castle,  to  quell 
these  riotous  proceedings  by  the  insurrec- 
tion law,  the  usual  remedy  in  Ireland  on 
such  occasions;  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
refused  to  resort  to  so  violent  a  remedy, 
and,  by  a  proper  use  of  the  ordinary  and 
regular  authority  of  government,  he  suc- 
ceeded effectually  in  repressing  and  put- 
ting a  stop  to  these  alarming  excesses. 

The  British  navy  maintained  during  the 
present  year  its  accustomed  superiority. 
The  shattered  remains  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  doael]^ 
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blockaded  by  Lord  Gollingwood,  off  Car 
diz.  Admiral  RusboI  was  at  the  same 
time  emplored  id  watching  the  Dutch 
porta ;  and  fleets  of  British  cruisers  were 
exercisin^r  the  most  indefatigable  vigilance 
and  activity  off  the  port  of  Brest.  In  the 
Downs,  the  light  squadrons  employed  on 
that  station  kept  a  scrutinising  eye  over 
the  port  of  Boulogne^  from  which  the  flo- 
tiUa  of  the  enemy  did  not  yentnre  to  move 
beyond  the  batteries,  under.a  well-founded 
apprehension  of  ineyitable  destruction. 
From  the  North  Sea  to  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, the  enemy  were  blockaded  in  their 
harbours,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  British  squadrons  riding  before  them 
in  perpetual  triumph.  Wiui  all  the  vigri. 
lance  which  it  was  possible  to  exercise  in 
prosecuting  the  system  of  blockade,  op- 
portttnities  would  ineritably  occur,  of 
which  the  enemy  availed  themselves,  for 
•ending  out  their  remaining  vessels  of 
war,  for  the  succour  of  their  colonies,  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  British  trade.  At 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Admiral 
Villaumez,  accompanied  bv  Jerome  Bona^ 
parte,  the  brother  of  the  French  emperoT, 
availed  himself  of  one  of  these  opportu- 
nities to  escape  from  port  with  eleven  sail 
of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  frigates.  Af- 
ter continuing  in  company  for  ten  days, 
the  fleet  separated  into  two  different  squa- 
drons, one  of  which,  consisting  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  cor^ 
vette,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Le 
Seigle,  steered  for  St.  Domingo,  and,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  port,  disembarked  a 
bfi3y  of  troops,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition 
for  the  use  of  the  colony.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth, 
with  a  British  fleet  under  his  command,  con- 
sisting of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
frigates,  discovered  the  French  squadron 
to  windward  of  Ocoa  bay.  The  enemy, 
sensible  of  his  inferiority,  endeavoured  to 
effect  his  escape,  but,  by  the  judicious  ma- 
nesuvres  of  the  British  admiral,  this  inten- 
tion was  frustrated.  The  French,  notwith- 
standing their  inferior  strength,  fought 
with  great  gallantry ;  but,  after  an  engage- 
ment of  two  hours.  Admiral  Le  Seigle 
tan  his  ship,  the  Imperiale,  on  shore,  and 
was  followed  by  the  captain  of  the  Dio- 
mede.  The  other  three  ships  of  the  line 
struck  to  his  majesty's  arms,  and  were 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
oonquerors,  but  the  smaller  vessels  had 
sufficient  good  fortune  to  effect  their  es- 
cape.*   Tlie  Imperiale  and  Uie  Diomede 
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were  after  the  engagement  both  destroyed 
hf  the  British  fleet ;  and  the  complete  ao- 
mhilation  of  this  formidable  force  served 
**to  add  another  sprig  of  laurel  to  oor 
naval  history,''*  and  procured  for  Admiral 
Duckworth,  bis  oflSoers  and  crews,  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. 

The  other  squadron  of  Villaumex, 
amounting  to  six  sail  of  the  line,  with  three 
frigates,  was  originally  destined  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  capture  of  that  setUement  b  j 
the  English,  the^  steered  first  to  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  afterwards  to  the  V/est  In- 
dies. In  the  month  of  June,  Admiral  Coch- 
rane, the  English  admiral  upon  the  wind- 
ward station,  who  had  at  tliat  time  only- 
four  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  dis- 
covered the  enemy  near  Barbadoes,  but 
contented  himself  with  watching  his  mo- 
tions, not  considering  it  safe  to  hazard  an 
engagement  with  such  a  disparity  of  force. 
Nor  was  it  necessary ;  for  the  ruin  of  this 
hostile  fleet  was  soon  afterwards  accom- 
plished by  the  fury  of  the  elements.  A 
gale  of  wind,  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
ever  experienced,  separated  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  18th  of  Ausust,  and  the 
French  admiral  reached  thenavanna  with 
extreme  difficulty.  The  Impetueux  made 
for  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  was 
followed  into  the  Chesapeake  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  the  Bellisle  and  Bellona, 
where  she  was  run  ashore  and  afterwards 
burned  by  the  crew  of  the  Malampus.  Of 
the  remaining  vessels,  two  were  eventual- 
ly destroyed  oy  the  English  on  the  same 
coast ;  but  the  Castor,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  foundered  at  sea,  reached  the  port  of 
Brest  in  the  middle  of  October.  Prince 
Jerome,  whose  appearance  in  a  British 
port  was  anticipated  with  confidence,  with 
the  good  fortune  which  appean  character- 
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istic  to  the  voya^s  of  his  family,  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  ana  at  length 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  French  harbour. 

The  French  Admiral  Linois  had  long 
carried  on  a  predatory  warfare  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  unmolested  and  undismayed. 
His  successes  were  a. theme  of  exultation 
to  the  enemy,  and  excited  feelings  of  de- 
pressiem  and  apprehension  in  this  coun- 
try, such  as,  in  similar  circumstances,  will 
ever  occur  in  a  mercantile  community. 
The  isle  of  France  had  been  the  grand 
depdt  of  the  plunder  he  had  collected, 
whence,  in  dinerent  bottoms,  it  had  been 
transferred  to  France.  Thither  the  admi- 
ral's ship,  the  Marengo,  of  eighty  guns, 
and  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  men  ;  and 
the  Belle  Poule,  of  forty  eighte«i  pounders, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  ;  were 
this  year  bending  their  course,  having  com- 

f>leted  their  levies  on  British  property,  and 
ooking  forward  to  the  splendid  enjoyment 
of  the  produce  of  their  toil.  These  hopes, 
however,  were  fatally  intercepted  by  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren,  with  one  of  the  squadrons 
which  had  been  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  On  the  morning  of  the 
1 3th  of  March,  at  daylight,  the  rrench 
ships  were  seen  to  windward,  when,  after 
a  running  fight  of  about  three  hours,  the 
Marengo  was  obliged  to  strike  to  the  Bri- 
tish flag,  and  her  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  Belle  Poule.  This  event,  so 
mortifying  to  the  hopes  of  the  French  ad- 
miral, diftused  general  satisfaction  through- 
out Great  Britain,  and  the  catastrophe  of 
the  French  expedition  to  the  east  afforded 
some  atonement  for  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  Admiral  Linois  upon  British 
commerce. 

An  action,  which  requires  honourable! 
mention  in  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  ex- 
ertions by  sea,  was  performed  by  a  part 
of  the  Jamaica  fleet.  Eleven  of  these 
merchant  vessels,  being  on  their  passage, 
and  destitute  of  convoy,  were  attacked  t>y 
a  French  privateer,  which  they  twice  beat 
off.  Having  received  intelligence  soon 
afVerwards,  uiat  three  other  privateers  were 
in  pursuit  of  them,  they  provided  for  their 
amval  by  constituting  Captain  M^Farlan, 
the  master  of  one  of  uie  ships,  their  com- 
modore, and  by  sending  aetacbments  of 
men  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  new  appointment  with  effect.  The 
privateers  soon  afterwards  arrived,  but 
after  an  hour's  warm  fighting,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  from  the  conflict,  leaving 
these  heroic  traders  to  pursue  their  voy- 
age without  further  molestation. 

Five  large  frigates  and  two  corvettes, 

with  troops  on  board,  for  the  West-Indies, 

having  escaped  from  Rocbeford,  on  the 

24th  of  September,  were,  on  the  following 
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day,  met  at  sea  by  a  British  squadron  under 
Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and,  afWr 
a  running  fight  of  several  hours,  four  of 
the  fire  mgates  were  compelled  to  strike. 
The  loss  of  the  English,  in  this  action, 
amounted  to  only  nine  killed  and  thirty- 
two  wounded,  but  their  gallant  commandei 
unfortunately  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  right  arm,  whieh  rendered  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  necessary. 

But  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  enu- 
merate all  the  instances  of  courage,  enter- 
prise, and  skill,  which  distinguished  the 
British  navy  during  the  present  year.  The 
capture  of  the  Pomona  irigate  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  thou^  defended  by  a  strong  cae^ 
tie  and  a  formidable  line  of  gun-boats,  all 
of  which  were  destroyed  by  two  English 
fri^tes,  the  Anson  and  the  Aretbusa ;  the 
action  between  the  French  frigate,  the 
Salamander,  of  forty-four  guns,  supported 
by  batteries  and  troops,  providcrai  with 
musketry  and  field-pieces  on  the  shore, 
and  the  English  ship  the  Constance,  of 
twenty-four  guns,  assisted  by  a  sloop  of 
war  and  a  gun-brig,  in  which  both  vessels 
were  stranded  and  lost,  though  not  till 
afler  the  Frenchman  had  been  compelled  to 
strike  his  colours  to  the  English;  and  the 
bol<fness  and  intrepidity  displayed  in  nu- 
merous actions,  in  which  vessels  were 
cut  out  from  under  the  protection  of  bat- 
teries, or  in  other  circumstances  unfa> 
vourable  for  attack;  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  those  who  succeeded  in  such 
hazardous  enterprises,  and  add  glory,  if 
possible,  to  the  achievements  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy. 

An  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  sailed  from  England  m  the  month  of 
August,  1805,  at  the  moment  when  hostU 
lities  were  breaking  out  on  the  continent, 
and  when,  from  the  plan  of  operation  con- 
oerted  between  the  British  government  and 
its  allies,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  whole  of  our  disposable  force  would 
have  been  employed  in  some  continental 
operation.  The  force  destined  for  this  con- 
quest consisted  of  about  five  thousand  land 
troops,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  with  a 
provisional  naval  force  commanded  by  Sh 
Home-Popham.  Having  touehed  at  Saa 
Salvador  for  refreshment,  the  expedition 
sailed  from  that  place  on  the  36th  of  No- 
vember, and  reached  Table  Bay  on  the 
4th  of  January.  After  a  general  survey  of 
the  shore,  it  was  found  impossible  to  land 
the  troops  nearer  to  Cape  Town  than  Sd- 
danha  and  Lospard*s  Bay.  The  debarka- 
tion was  conducted  with  perfect  order,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  fleet,  and  although 
a  few  sharp-shooters  appeared  on  the 
heights,  and  presented  some  annoyance  to 
the  troops,  only  two  persons  were  wound- 
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ed  by  their  fire,  and  the  landing  would  have 
been  effected  without  any  other  loss,  had 
not  one  of  the  boats,  in  the  ardour  of  the 
erew's  zeal  to  be  first  on  shore,  upset,  by 
which  accident  thirty-five  soldiers,  rank 
and  file,  were  drowned.     On  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  the  army,  consisting  of  the  25th, 
S9th,7l8t,  72d,  83d,  and  93d  regiments,  was 
formed  into  two  Msfades,  with  two  howit- 
zers, and  six  light  field-pieces,  and  moved 
forwards  on  the  road  towards  Cape  Town. 
Having  ascended  the  summit  or  the  Blau- 
berg,  or  Blue  Mountains,  and  dislodged 
the  enemy's  light  troops,  their  main  body, 
ander  the  command  or  Lieutenant-general 
Janssens,  was  discovered,  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  and  in  motion,  to  anticipate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  troops.    The  ene- 
my's force  was  estimated  at  about  five 
thousand  men,  principally  cavalry,  with 
twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon.    Perceiv- 
ing it  was  their  intention  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  British  army.  General  Sir  Dar 
vid  Baird  formed  his  force  into  two  co- 
lumns, the  second  brigade,  under  Briga- 
dier-general Ferguson,  keeping  the  road, 
while  the  first  struck  to  the  right,  and  took 
the  defile  of  the  mountains.     Having  e^ 
fected  these  operations,  the  first  line  was 
formed  with  equal  celerity  and  order,  and 
the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Highland 
brigade,  was  thrown  forward,  and  suivanc- 
ed  with  the  steadiest  step,  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  round  shot,  grape,  and  musketry. 
Nothing  could  surpass  or  resist  the  deter- 
mined bravery  of  the  British  troops,  head- 
ed by  their  gallant  leader.  General  Fergu- 
son ;  and  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who 
severed  the  plain,  served  only  to  augment 
their  ardour  and  confirm  their  discipline. 
For  some  time,  they  received  the  British 
force  with  firmness,  and  maintained  their 
position  without  dismay,  but  in  the  mo- 
ment of  charging,  the  valour  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
forced  the  Batavians  to  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. 

The  first  brigade,  composed  of  the  34th, 
59th,  and  83d  regiments,  and  commanded,  in 
the  absence  of  Brigadier-general  Beresford, 
by  Lieutenantpcolonel  Baird,  was  unavoid- 
ably precluded,  b^  its  situation,  firom  any 
oonsiderable  participation  in  the  triumph 
of  the  British  arms,  though  the  flank  com- 
panies of  the  34th  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 


nnguishing  themselves  in  dislodging  a  num- 
ber of  horse  and  riflemen  from  the  hei&;ht8 
on  the  right  flank.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
^nvey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  obstacles 
which  opposed  the  advance,  and  retarded  the 
success  of  our  army.  A  deep,  heavy,  and 
hard  land,  covered  with  shrubs,  and  scarce- 
ly pervious  to  light  bodies  of  infantry ;  and 


der  the  effects  of  a  burning  sun«  had  nearly 
exhausted  the  troops  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
Reit  Valley,  where  they  took  4ip  their  po- 
sition for  the  night.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  provisions  and  necessaries,  witk 
which  the  army  wer«  supplied  at  their  de» 
barkation,  was  lost  during  the  actifin,  and 
they  occupied  their  ground  under  an  ap- 
prehension that  even  the  great  exertions  of 
Sir  Home  Popham  and  the  navy  could  not 
relieve  them  from  starvation.  In  this  en- 
gagement, so  brilliant  to  the  British  arms, 
Uie  loss  of  the  vanquished  exceeded  seven 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of  the  victors  amounted  oidy  to  fitleen 
killed,  and^ne  hundred  and  ninety-seveo 
wounded  and  missing  !* 

On  the  9th,  the  army  under  General 
Baird  reached  the  Salt  River,  where  they 
proposed  to  encamp,  but  a  flag  of  tnioe 
naving  arrived  from  ^e  commandant  of  the 
garrison  of  Cape  Town,  with  offers  to  ca- 
pitulate, the  articles  were  agreed  upon,  and 
the  following  day  the  town  was  surrender- 
ed to  the  British  army.  After  the  battle 
of  the  8th,  the  governor-general,  Janssens, 
retired  with  a  body  of  forces  to  Hottentots 
Holland's  Kloof,  a  pass  leading  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Zwellendam,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  interior.  Bat 
General  Beresford  having  been  sent  against 
him,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  surrender, 
on  terms  by  which  the  conquest  of  the  co- 
lony was  completed,  and  its  internal  tran- 
quillity secured.  By  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, signed  with  General  Beresford  on 
the  18th  or  January,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
whole  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  all  its  dependencies,  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  held  and  exercised 
by  the  Batavian  government,  should  be 
surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and 
that  in  consideration  of  the  pliant  conduct 
of  the  army  under  General  Janssens,  they 
should  be  embarked,  and  sent  straight  to 
Holland,  at  the  expense  of  the  BritiA  go- 
vernment, and  not  considered  prisoneiB  of 
war. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  the  naval  comman- 
der employed  against  the  Cape,  had  eoa- 
tributea  materially  to  the  expedition  being 
undertaken,  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
communicated  to  his  majesty's  government 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  that  important 
settlement,  and  of  the  probability  that  it 
would  soon  be  reinforced  from  Europe. 
He  had  also,  in  common  with  other  naval 
ofiicers,  been  occasionally  consulted  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville  about  their  de- 
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signs  on  South  America*  and^  at  their  deaire, 
he  had  conferred  with  General  Miranda,  on 
tbat  officer's  views  and  projects  in  that 
c^aarter.  The  result  of  these  communica- 
tions had  been  his  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Diadem,  of  sixty-four  guns,  in 
I>ecember,  1804,  for  the  purpose  ^*of  co- 
operating with  General  Miranda,  to  the 
extent  or  taking  adrantage  of  any  of  hia 
proceedings,  which  might  tend  to  secure  to 
the  British  a  position  on  the  continent  of 
South  America.*'*  But  he  had  been  afler- 
mrards  giyen  distinctly  to  understand,  that, 
from  deference  to  Russia,  all  projects  of 
that  nature  had  been  for  the  present  aban- 
doned ;  and  when  sent  to  reduce  the  Cape, 
no  instruction,  direct  or  implied,  public  or 
confidential,  had  been  given  to  b^m,  which 
<x>uld  authorize  his  leaving  that  colony, 
and  employing  the  force  under  hia  com- 
mand in  any  service  unconnected  with  its 
csonquest  or  preservation.  His  mind,  how- 
ever, which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
about  schemes  of  conouest  in  South  Ame- 
rica, was,  some  time  alter  the  reduction  of 
the  Cape,  again  turned  to  such  specula- 
tions, in  consequence  of  information  re- 
ceived of  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies on  Rio  Plata,  and  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  people  towards 
their  government.  He  was  so  far  influ- 
enced by  these  considerations,  and  by  the 
prospect  of  public  and  private  gain  from 
the  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres,  that,  forget- 
ful of  his  duty  as  an  officer,  he  determined 
on  canring  off  the  whole  of  the  naval  force 
at  the  Cape,  and  attempting  with  it  some 
exploit  in  the  Rio  Plata ;  and,  havin^r  per- 
suaded Sir  David  Baird  to  acquiesce  in  his 
plans,  he  obtained  from  that  officer  a  small 
Dody  of  troops  under  General  Bere8ford,to 
co-operate  in  any  enterprise  he  should  at- 
tempt. 

Tlius  assisted,  he  sailed  from  the  Cape 
about  the  middle  of  April,  leaving  that  set- 
tlement without  an  armed  vessel  to  protect 
it  from  insult,  and  directed  his  course  in 
the  first  place  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  had 
the  address  to  procure  from  the  governor 
a  small  reinforcement  to  his  little  army, 
which,  afler  all,  did  not  exceed  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men,  including  marines. 
With  this  very  inadequate  force  for  so 
great  an  enterpriae«  he  steered  for  Rio 
Flata,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  that 
ri^er  in  the  beginning  of  June.  It  was 
now  debated,  wnether  an  attack  should  be 
made  on  Buenos  Ayres  or  Monte  Video, 
and  the  former  being  preferred,  the  troops 
were  removed  from  the  line-of-battle  ships 
into  the  transports  and  frigate  that  accom- 

*  Jiord  Melville'i  Evidence  in  Sir  H.  Popham's 
Trial,  March  9, 1807. 


panied  the  expedition,  in  which,  after  sur- 
mounting witn  great  skill  and  perseve- 
rance the  difficulties  of  a  most  intricate 
navigation,  they  arrived  before  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  next  day 
disembarked  without  resistance  on  Punta 
de  Quilmes,  about  twelve  miles  from  that 
ci^.  A  body  of  Spaniards,  placed  on  a 
height,  at  two  miles  distance,  witnessed 
the  landing  of  the  British  army  without 
opposing  it,  and  General  Beresford  having 
marched  afirainst  them  on  the  following 
morning,  they  fled  with  precipitation  at 
the  first  fire,  leaving  behind  them  their 
artillery.  No  other  difficulty  occurred 
after  this  success,  except  the  passage  of  a 
river,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  in 
the  wav  to  Buenos  Avres ;  but  this  being 
effected  with  the  aid  of  rafts  and  boats, 
General  Beresford  entered  the  citv  on  the 
27th,  the  viceroy  having  previously  aban- 
doned it,  and  fled  to  Cordova,  with  the 
small  body  of  troops  under  his  command. 

While  the  army  was  thus  employed  in 
the  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  line- 
of-battle  ships  of  the  squadron  made  de- 
monstrations before  Monte  Video  and 
Maldonado,  in  order  to  alarm  and  occupy 
the  garrisons  of  these  places,  in  which,  as 
it  afiierwards  appeared,  were  stationed  the 
reeular  troops  of  the  colony,  while  the 
defence  of  Buenos  Avres,  from  its  situa- 
tion supposed  to  be  less  liable  to  attack, 
had  been  committed  to  the  militia.  To 
this  accident,  and  to  the  misconduct  and 
timidity  of  the  viceroy,  who  was  quite  in- 
experienced in  military  affairs,  th^;  success 
of  Nan  expedition,  undertaken,  nut  more  in 
defiance  of  the  rules  of  disciplir.p,  than  in 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
ma^  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed.  In 
justice,  however,  to  the  British  com- 
manders, it  must  be  added ,  <hat  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  enterprise,  they  displayed 
great  boldness  and  intrepidity,  ana  that, 
after  victory,  they  showed  a  degree  of  for- 
bearance and  moderation  to  the  van- 
quished. About  1,200,000  dollars  of  pub- 
lic money  were  found  in  the  town,  and 
sent  to  England;  besides  which,  also 
public  property,  quicksilver,  and  Jesuit's 
bark,  to  the  value  of  nearly  three  millions 
of  dollars,  were  seized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  captors ;  but,  before  they  could  be  se- 
cured on  board  the  ships,  the  place  was  te- 
taken  by  the  enemy. 

The  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  diff4iiied 
through  every  part  of  the  British  empire 
the  most  extravagant  joy,  and  delusive 
expectations.  A  circular  manifesto  from 
Sir  Home  Popham  to  the  principal  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  cities,  announo- 
ing,  and  certainly  not  underrating  the  var 
lue  of  the  market  bu  h^d  opened,  spread 
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widely  and  rapidly  the  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  his  conquest ;  and  led,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  so  unusual 
and  unprecedented  an  address,  to  many 
rash  and  improyident  mercantile  specula- 
tions, in  which  the  adrenturers  had  reason 
afterwards  amply  to  lament  their  credu- 
lity. The  delusion  was  universal,  and,  al- 
lowing much  for  ignorance  and  want  of 
reflection,  incredibly  and   unaccountably 

Sfeat.  It  was  forgotten,  that  Buenos 
yres,  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
had  been  always  supplied  with  English 
goods  through  Spanish  or  neutral  bottoms ; 
and,  thouffh  a  direct  trade,  by  affording 
our  manu&ctures  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a 
circuitous  commerce,  might  increase  the 
demand  for  them,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  could  be  in  any  proportion 
to  the  sanguine  expectations  and  over  spe- 
sulations  of  the  British  merchants.  In- 
exhaustible mines;  fertile,  salubrious 
plains ;  an  innocent,  unoffending  popula- 
tion^  cruelly  oppressed  by  their  former 
masters,  and  grratefully  repaying  with  sub- 
mission and  obedience  those  that  had  res- 
cued them  from  slavery ;  were  the  false 
and  flattering  images  that  dazzled  every 
eje,  and  banished  sober  and  cool  reflec- 
tion from  every  bosom.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered that  our  new  acquisition  was  eigh- 
teen hundred  miles  distant  from  the  mines 
of  Potosi;  that  the  intermediate  country 
was  inhabited  by  a  race,  hardy  and  unset- 
tled, expert  in  the  manafrement  of  their 
horses  and  spears,  and  as  invincible  in  de- 
fensive war  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert ; 
nor  that  Buenos  Ayres  itself  owed  its 
wealth  and  importance,  not  to  its  natural 
resources^  derived  from  the  fertile  but  un- 
cultivated country  that  surrounds  it,  but 
to  its  accidental  and  artificial  pre-emi- 
nence, as  the  capital  of  an  extensive  govern- 
ment, and  the  emporium  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  more  distant  colonies. 

When  intelligence  reached  ffovemment 
of  Sir  Home  Popham's  unauthorized  de- 
parture from  the  Cape,  and  meditated  invar 
sion  of  South  America,  orders  were  instantly 
despatched  to  recall  him  home,  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  expedition.  These  ordfers 
were  too  late  to  prevent  his  enterprise ;  and 
when  the  news  of  his  success  arrived,  the 
strong  objections  to  his  plan  were  drowned 
in  the  universal  joy  at  tne  fortunate  result 
of  his  operations.  A  conquest,  which  the 
government  would  not  have  made,  it  had 
not  the  resolution  to  abandon ;  or  possibly, 
deceived  by  the  ease  with  which  the  vic- 
tory had  been  gained,  it  gave  in  to  the 
popular  delusion,  and  supposed  that  South 
America  required  only  to  be  attacked  in 
Older  to  be  subdued. 

Long  before  the  system  proper  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  with  Buenos  Ayres  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  British  cabinet,  that  settle- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The 
Spaniards  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and 
beaten  by  a  handful  of  men,  because  attacked 
where  they  were  unprepared  for  resistance ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  recorered  from  their 
panic,  and  discovered  the  snmllness  of  the 
numbers  of  their  opponents,  than,  ashamed 
of  tiieir  defeat,  they  began  to  concert  mea- 
sures to  expel  their  infers.     Emissaries 
from  Buenos  Ayres  excited  the  eoontry 
people  to  arms,  and  an  insnrrectioii  was 
organized  in  the  heart  of  the  ci^,  under  the 
eye  of  the  Enfflish  commander4BH;hiel^ 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  his  vigilance, 
till  it  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and  was 
ripe  for  action.     liniers,  a  French  colonel 
in  the  Spanish  service,  crossed  the  rivn-  in 
a  fog,  on  the  4th  of  August,  unobaerred  by 
the  ISnglish  cruisers,  and  landed  at  Coo- 
chas,  above  Buenos  Ayres,  bringing  with 
him  about  one  thousand  men  from^onte 
Video  and  Sacramento.     Encouraged  by 
this  reinforcement,  the  armed  levies  £rom 
the  country,  which  had  been  defeated  by 
General   Beresford  in  a  sally,  advanced 
again  to  the  city,  and  summoned  die  castle 
to  surrender.    All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  now  in  arms,  and  the  danger 
appeared  so  imminent,  that*the  English 
had  determined  to  evacuate  the  place,  and 
retire  to  their  ships;  but  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  afier 
a  desperate  action  on  the  ISth,  in  Uie  streets 
and  great  sauare  of  the  town,  in  which  they 
were  attacKed  with  incredible  fury,  and 
severely  annoyed  by  a  destmctire  fire  from 
the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses, 
they  were  compelled  to  lay  down  tiieir  arms. 
The  terms  on  which  they  surrendered  be* 
came  afteryrards  the  subject  of  dispute  and 
recrimination  between  Gienerals  Beresford 
and  Liniers,  who  acted  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Spaniards*    Thus  much  only  is 
certain,  that,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  ca> 
pitulation  signed  by  Liniers,  the  English 
were  detained  prisonere  of  war,  and  marrhed 
up  the  country.    The  loss  of  the  British  ar- 
my in  the  action  of  the  12th,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  besides  thirteen  hundred  made 
prisonen.    Thus  terminated  the  first  expe- 
dition to  Buenos  Ayrea^  and  such  were  the 
bitter  fruits  of  an  enterprise,  undertaken 
without  authority,  and    originating  in  a 
*'  breach  of  public  duty,'*  which,  though 
alleviated  by  cireumstances,  was  adjudged 
by  a  court-martial  to  be  ''  highly  censura- 
ble,'* and,  for  the  general   good  of  his 
majesty *s  service,  deserving  of  a  '*  severe 
reprimand."* 

*  Sentence  of  the  Court-iiMirtial  for  the  Trial 
of  Sir  Home  Popbam,  held  Mareh  11th,  1807. 
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At  the  time  when  the  city  was  taken, 
Sir  Home  Popham,  the  author  of  all  these 
disasters,  was  riding  in  safety  off  the  coast, 
but  he  continued  to  olockade  the  river  with 
his  squadron  till  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  month 
of  October,  enabled  him  to  re-commence 
oflensive  operations.  In  renewing  his  ef- 
forts against  Sonth  America,  his  first  at* 
tempt  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Monte 
Video,  but  finding  it  impossible  for  the  ships 
to  approach  near  enough  to  batter  the  walls, 
he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  enterprise. 
On  the  39th  of  October,  a  body  of  British 
troops  was  landed  at  Maldonado,  under 
Colonel  Vassal,  and  the  Spaniards  having 
been  driven  from  that  place,  and  from  the  isle 
of  Gorriti,  a  sufficient  space  was  cained  for 
the  encampment  of  the  troops,  and  a  tolera- 
bly safe  anchorage  procured  for  the  ships. 
In  this  situation,  our  army  in  South  America 
remained  at  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
receivingr  successive  reinforcements  from 
E  nglana  and  the  Cape,  and  preparing  for  fiir- 
ther  and  still  more  disastrous  enterprises. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place 
on  the  Spanish  main,  the  negroes  of  St. 
Domingo  rose  against  Dessalines,  their 
chief,  who,  in  imitation  of  Napoleon,  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Hayti,  and 
having  come  upon  him  by  surprise,  put  him 
to  death — a  catastrophe  he  had  merited  by 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  his  government, 
and  provoked  by  the  indulgence  of  a  jea- 
lous and  vindictive  temper,  against  which* 
no  station  or  service  anordea  protection. 
His  successor,  Christophe,  contented  him- 
self with  the  humbler  title  of  chief  of  the 
government  of  Hajti,  and  in  that  capacity 
issued  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  the24tn 
of  October,  1806,  opening  to  neutral  nations 
the  commerce  of  his  dominions  on  princi- 
ples the  most  liberal  and  enlightenea. 

The  United  States  of  America  continued 
to  flourish  under  the  pacific  administration 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and,  protected  by  their 
neutrality,  which  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
belligerant  powers  they  were  still  able, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  to  maintain, 
they  extended  their  trade  and  navigation 
beyond  all  former  example.  In  the  year 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  October,  1805, 
and  ending  at  the  same  period  in  1806,  their 
eicports  were  valued  at  one  hundred  and  one 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  forty-one  mil- 
lions were  in  native  commodities,  and  the 
remainder  in  foreign  goods  re-exported. 
Their  revenue,  arisingj  almost  exclusively 
from  the  customs,  which  in  1805  had  not 
exceeded  thirteen  millions,  rose  in  1806  to 
nearly  fifteen  millions.*  The  reduction 
of  their  public  debt  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 


*  Message  of  the  American  President,  dated 
Dec.  2,1806. 

4C  46* 


the  conditions  on  which  it  had  been  con 
tracted  would  permit,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  the  sum  actually  redeem* 
ed  amounted  to  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  and  was  equal  to  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  remained  unpaid,  llie 
tranouillity  of  their  Indian  fVontier  was  se- 
cured by  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  the 
government  towards  the  'Indian  tribes, 
whose  esteem  and  confidence  the  republi- 
cans had  gained  b^  the  unvarying  rectitude 
of  their  conduct  in  all  their  transaetiosfl 
with  them,  and  by  their  unceasing  attentioti 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
their  uncivilized  neighbours. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity , 
such  is  the  checkered  state  of  all  numaii 
afiairs,  that  even  America  was  not  without 
her  evils  and  complaints.  Differences  had 
eristed  for  a  considerable  time  with  Spain, 
arising  out  of  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  Spaniards  had  made  in- 
roads on  the  district  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Mississippi,  even  in  those  parts  that  had 
been  expressly  and  unequivocally  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  Negotiations  on  these  to- 
pics occupied  theattentionof  the  twogovem- 
ments  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  without 
arriving  at  any  conclusion,  and  excited  or 
kept  alive  that  state  of  irritable  feeling  which 
is  ever  the  effect  of  long  suspense,  when 
interesting  results  are  involved  in  the  issue. 

At  the  same  time,  the  disputes  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  English  government  had  as- 
sumed an  important  character,  and  could 
not  be  viewed  without  alarm,  particularly 
by  those  individuals  whose  interests  were 
involved  in  the  preservation  of  peace  b^ 
tween  the  two  countries.  The  eomplainta 
of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain 
involved  three  points : 

Firsts  The  practice  of  impressing  Bri- 
tish seamen  found  on  board  of  American 
merchant  vesseit*  en  the  hi|fh  seas : 

Second,  The  violation  or  their  rights  as 
neutrals,  by  seising  and  condemning  their 
merchantmen,  though  engaged  in  what  they 
considered  a  lawful  commerce : 

And  Tkurd^  The  infringement  of  their 
maritime  jurisdiction  upon  their  own 
coasts.(56) 


(56)  Another,  and  not  leat  important  point  of 
controveny  between  the  two  countriev,  arose  from 
the  novel  principles  proclaimed  by  the  British  go- 
vernment in  regiard  to  bloekades.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  investment  of  an  enemy's  port  was  held 
by  the  latter  to  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  neatrab 
from  the  date  on  which  it  was  issued,  however 
distant  the  neutral  might  be.  and  consequently 
subjected  to  capture,  not  merely  vessels  attempt- 
ing to  enter,  but  surh  as  might  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  ocean  sailing  for  the  blockaded  port 
This  unjustifiable  system,  which  was  equally  un« 
warranted  by  the  4aw  of  nations,  and  ruinous  in 
its  operation  upon  American  commerce,  was  fol- 
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The  practioe  of  impressing  seamen  on 
board  American  vessels,  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce,  was,  thej 
contended,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  their 
flaff,  inconsistent  with  their  rights  as  an 
inoepcndent  nation,  and  {iregnant  with  out- 
rages and  abuses.  It  continually  happened, 
as  they  asserted,  that  native  Americans 
were  impressed  by  our  seapofficers  on  pre- 
tence of  their  beinff  Englishmen,  and  forced 
to  serve  in  the  English  navy;  and  such 
was  the  similarity  of  languajg^e  and  of  ex- 
ternal appearance  between  individuals  of 
the  two  nations,  that,  with  the  purest  in- 
tenUons,  these  mistakes  could  not  be 
avoided.  That  practice  which  necessarily 
led  to  so  intolerable  an  abuse,  however  it 
might  be  justified  in  the  abstract  on  the 

Principles  of  public  law,  could  not  be  en- 
ured by  any  independent  state,  unless 
firom  inability  to  resist  the  injury.  It  was, 
they  held,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  their  lawful  trade  from  interrupUon 
and  outrage,  and  to  vindicate  their  citizens 
from  compulsory  services  in  the  battles  of 
a  foreign  power.  They  were  ready  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  measures  that  could  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  deserters  from  the  British 
navy  from  fiiidin?  refuge  in  the  American 
territory,  or  shelter  on  board  American 
ships,  but  they  could  no  louffer  permit  the 
liberty  of  their  citizens  to  depend  on  the 
interested  or  capricious  sentence  of  a  British 
officer. 

To  this,  it  was  answered  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  that  no  power  except  her  own 
could  release  her  subjects  from  their  duty 
of  allegiance ;  and,  provided  she  infrinffed 
not  the  jurisdiction  of  other  independent 
states,  she  had  a  right  to  enforce  their  ser- 
vices wherever  she  found  them.  That  no 
state  had  such  jurisdiction  over  its  mer- 
chant vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  as  to 
exclude  a  belligerant  from  searchinff  them 
for  articles  contraband  of  war,  or  for  the 
persons  or  property  of  enemies ;  and  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  right,  the  belligerant 
should  discover  on  board  of  a  neutru  ves- 


lowed  by  another  itill  more  indefensible.  The 
eetabliBhed  law  of  war,  which  hnd  been  sanction- 
ed by  Ttnaon  as  well  as  precedent,  required,  that 
to  constitute  a  legal  blockade,  there  should  be 
cruising  before  the  enemy's  port  such  a  naval 
force  OS  to  render  it  danfferoot  for  a  neutral  to  at- 
tempt to  enter.  This  salutary  rule  was  now  vio- 
lated. By  the  mere  eflect  of  a  proclamation,  a 
long  line  of  the  enemy's  coast  was  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  American  vessels  were 
captured  and  condemned  on  proof  of  their  being 
bound  to  a  port  thus  nominally  blockaded 
Against  these  measures,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  remonstrated  with  energy  and 
warmth,  bat  without  effect  The  same  intnrious 
system  of  agrreeiion  was  continued  until  tne  war 
'if  1812,  of  wnieh  it  was  one  of  the  leading  causes. 


sel  its  subiects  who  had  withdrawn  fton 
their  lawful  allegiance,  upon  what  griMud 
could  the  neutrafrefuse  to  surrender  them  f 
It  was  further  contended,  that  it  was  ia> 
possible  to  maintain,  that  the  belligerast 
may  lawfully  seize  what  belongs  to  its  ene> 
my,  without  violating  neutral  li^ts,  and 
yet  not  have  the  power  to  reclaim  what  ti 
Its  own.  Kthe  right  to  impress  be  elearly 
in  favour  of  the  belligrerant,  it  was  one  too 
important  to  Great  Britain,  in  her  aituatioo 
at  that  period ;  too  essential  to  her  safisty 
in  the  war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  to 
be  abandoned  or  relinquished  for  one  in- 
stant, unless  some  unexceptionable  plan 
could  be  devised  of  attaining  the  same  end, 
by  means  less  violent,  and  less  liable  to 
abuse.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  an  American, 
though  it  might  be  a  grood  reason  for  being 
cautious  and  reserved  m  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  impressing  from  neutzal  ships, 
formed,  it  was  contended,  no  argument 
against  the  right  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  second  ground  of 
complaint.  Great  Britain  had  conceded  to 
the  Americans,  in  the  late  war,  permission  to 
trade  with  tlie  colonies  of  the  enemy,  for  ar- 
ticles intended  for  their  domestic  consimip- 
tion ;  and  in  case  no  market  was  found  in  the 
United  States  for  articles  imported  with  that 
intention,  permission  had  oeen  given  to 
them  to  re-export  these  articles  to  any  port, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  not  invested  by 
our  blockading  squadrons.  But  we  had 
constantly  refused  them  permission  to  trade 
directly  between  the  colonies  of  the  enemy 
and  the  mother  country.  **  It  is  now  dis- 
tinctly understood,*'  says  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
his  majesty *s  advocate  general,  in  a  report* 
officially  communicatea  by  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  to  the  American  government,  and 
transmitted  to  all  our  vicMdmiralty  courts 
abroad,  as  a  rule  for  their  future  guidance 
and  direction,  **  that  the  produce  of  the  co- 
lonies of  the  enemy  may  be  imported  by  a 
neutral  into  his  dwn  country,  and  may  be 
re-exported  from  thence  even  to  the  mother 
country  of  the  same  colony.  The  diied 
trade,  however,  between  the  mother  country 
and  its  colonies,  has  not,  I  apprehend,  been 
recognised  as  legnl,  either  by  his  majesty's 
jrovemment,  or l>y  his  tribunals.  Mhat 
IS  a  direct  trade  ?  or  what  amounts  to  an 
intermediate  importation  into  the  mother 
country  ?  may  sometimes  be  a  question  of 
some  difficulty.  But  the  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty has  expressly  decid^,t  that  land- 


*  Dated  March  16, 1601,  and  officially  comma 
nicated  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  Mr.  Rofua  Rin^. 
the  American  plenipotentiaiy,  on  the  llth  of  A|nl 
following. 

t  Decision  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of 
the  PoUy,  July  5, 1800. 
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ing  the  goods,  and  paying  the  duties  in  the 
neutnl  country*  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
Toyage,  and  is  such  an  importation  as  le- 
galizes the  trade,  althougn  the  goods  be 
re-ehipped  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the^same  neutral  proprietors,  and 
be  forwarded  for  sale  to  the  mother  coun- 
try.** From  this  communication,  it  came 
to  be  uniyeTsally  understood  in  America, 
that  the  mere  act  of  landing  the  goods,  and 
**  paying  the  duties  in  the  nentrau  country, 
was  sufficient  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
Toyage,  and  to  legalize  the  trade  in  the 
eyes  of  the  British  courts  of  admiralty.** 

Soon  afler  this  correspondence,  the  peace 
of  Amiens  put  an  end  for  a  short  time  to 
questions  ol  this  nature.  When  hostilities 
were  recommenced  between  France  and 
England,  the  merchants  of  America,  recol- 
lecting the  footing  on  which  this  trade  had 
been  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
war,  embarked  in  it  without  apprehension, 
as  a  commerce  perfectly  lawful,  and  carried 
it  on  to  an  immense  extent,  till  the  summer 
of  1805,  when  a  new  ^ound  of  decision 
was  adopted  by  our  admiralty  courts,  which 
suddenly,  and  without  the  smallest  warning, 
exposed  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  seizure 
and  condemnation.  It  was  now  decided, 
that  the  proof  of  a  payment  of  duties  in 
America,  was  no  evidence  of  a  bona  fidt 
importation  into  that  country;*  because 
payment  of  duties  in  America,  does  not 
mean  that  the  duties  have  been  actually 
paid  in  money,  but  that  they  have  been 
secured  by  bonds ;  and  from  the  peculiar 
system  of  revenue  laws  established  in  the 
United  States,  the  merchant  who  re-exports 
goods  previously  imported,  gets  a  pront  by 
his  transactions  with  the  custom-house,  in- 
stead of  suffering  any  loss  or  deductions 
from  his  gains.  The  importer,  where  the 
daties  are  ascertained,  gives  bonds  for  the 
amount  of  such  duties ;  but  if,  on  the  next 
day,  he  should  enter  the  same  goods  for 
exportation,  he  is  entitled  to  debentures 
from  the  custom-house,  payable  on  the  same 
days  with  the  bonds,  and  made  out  for  the 
same  sums,  with  a  deduction  of  onlj  three 
and  a  half  per  centum,  which  is  retained  for 
the  government.  But  such  is  the  indulgent 
nature  of  the  revenue  laws  of  America,  that 
the  bonds  lie  unissued  in  the  custody  of  the 
revenue  officers,  while  the  debentures  are 
assignable  and  transferrable  securities,  ca- 
pable of  being  recovered  by  a  summary  pro- 
cess ;  and,  should  the  importer  fail,  enjoying 
a  priority  before  all  private  demands.  The 
result  of  the  whole  operation,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  government  lends  to  the  private  cre- 

*  Thia  point  wu  fiitt  decided  m  the  caee  of  the 
fCflsex,  in  May,  1805;  end  after  an  elaborale  dia- 
eimion,  a  nmiiar  decinon  waa  pronounced  in  the 
€:aM  of  the  WiUiam,  March,  1806. 


dit  of  the  merchant,  the  character  of  a  public 
security ;  and  receives  three  and  a  half  per 
centum  on  the  amount  of  the  bonds  deposit- 
ed at  th^  custom-house,  for  the  more  valua- 
ble accommodation  which  the.  debentures 
afford. 

When  these  facts  were  made  known  to 
our  courts,  they  refused  an}r  longer  to  ad- 
roit the  payment  of  duties  in  .^nerica  as 
a  proof  of  h(ma  fidt  importation.  But  on 
the  «ther  hand,  the  merchants  of  America, 
without  looking  to  the  legal  grounds  of 
the  former  decisions,  had  trusted  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury*s  communication,  announc- 
ing that  *'  landing  the  goods,  and  paying 
the  duty,  legalize  the  trade,'*  and  had  in 
consequence  embarked  their  capital  in  a 
commerce,  which  they  were  taught  on 
such  high  authority  to  consider  as  a  le^l 
and  authorized  traae.  When  the  parties 
engaged  in  this  species  of  commercial  ad- 
venture, saw  their  vessels  captured  by 
British  cruisers,  without  any  previous 
warning,  and  brought  into' port  for  adjudi- 
cation, they  naturally  complained  or  the 
violence  and  inconsistency  of  that  conduct 
which  had  subjected  them  to  these  ruinous 
proceedings,  and  accused  the  British  go- 
vernment of  robbery  and  injustice.  Con- 
gress, in  a  short  time,  caught  the  flame  with 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and,  after  pass- 
ing several  resolutions  that  bore  evident 
indications  of  irritation  and  precipitancy, 
a  non-importation  law  was  passed  on  the 
18th  of  April  against  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  to  take  effect  on  the  15th 
of  November  following.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  commissioners,  sent  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  English  government,  were 
instructed  to  obtain  from  ministers  some 
clear  and  precise  rule  for  regulating  their 
trade  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy,  not 
liable  to  be  changed  b}r  orders  of  council, 
or  instructions  to  cruisers,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  uncertainty  of  determina- 
tions respecting  the  intentions  of  parties. 

The  third  ground  of  complaint  urged  by 
the  Americans,  was  of  much  less  import- 
ance than  either  of  the  other  two,  and 
their  demand  to  have  their  maritime  juris- 
diction defined  and  respected,  was  so  just 
and  reasonable,  as  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
sistance. An  unfortunate  accident,  in 
which  an  American  seaman  happened  to 
be  killed,  on  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  siffht  of  New  York, 
drew  the  attention  of  both  countries  to 
this  subject,  and  rendered  some  regular 
tions  indisjiensable ;  but  no  difficulty 
could  occur  in  settling  a  point  that  was  al- 
ready settled  by  the  law  of  nations.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  privile^  of  searching 
neutral  vessels,  several  Bntish  ships  had 
been  cruising  off  the  American  harbours, 
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and  Captain  Whitby,  in  the  Leander,  of 
fifty  guns,  was  stationed  off  Sandy  Hook, 
and  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Many 
Tessels  were  brought  to  by  them  and 
boarded,  and  some  of  the  seamen  were 
impressed,  or  recovered  into  the  service  of 
England.  In  addition  to  these  causes  of 
irritation,  it  was  sworn  by  Joseph  Pierce, 
the  master  of  the  sloop  Richard,  that  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  off 
Sandy  Hook,  three  shots  were,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  fired  from  a  British  sloop-of-war, 
the  last  of  which  struck  and  killed  a  man 
at  the  helm  of  his  sloop,  the  brother  of 
the  deponent,  the  Leander  t>einff  at  the 
same  time  only  a  mile  distant.  Tlie  affair 
of  the  Leander  having  taken  place  during 
the  elections  at  New  York,  great  use  was 
made  of  it  by  the  federal  party,  to  excite 
odium  against  the  president,  and  bring 
discredit  upon  his  administration,  on  the 
pretence  that  foreigners  were  permitted  to 
commit  such  outrages,  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  the  exist- 
ing government.  To  counteract  these  de- 
sigils,  Mr.  Jefferson  issued  a  violent  pro- 
clamation, accusing  of  murder  the  captain 
of  the  Leander,  and  prohibiting  that  sloop, 
and  several  other  British  vessels,  from  en- 
tering the  harbours,  or  remaining  within 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Captain  Whitby  was  afterwards 
tried  in  England  for  the  death  of  the 
American  seaman,  and  acauitted. 

The  conferences,  which  were  held  in 
London, for  the  adjustment  of  these  differ- 
ences, by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Auckland,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  terminated  in  a 
treaty,  from  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  thought  proper  to  withhold 
his  ratification.  it  tmpears,  however, 
from  the  papers  aAerwaids  published,  and 
laid  before  parliament,  that  the  commis- 
sioners on  both  sides  were  animated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  establish  a  firm  and  last- 
ing friendship  between  the  two  countries, 
on  terms  advantageous  to  both.  AfVer 
many  fruitless  conferences,  held  in  the 
hope  of  devising  some  adequate  substitute 
for  the  practice  of  impressing  on  the  high 
seas,  the  American  plenipotentiaries  con- 
sented, contrary,  as  it  appears,  to  their  in- 
structions, to  proceed  in  the  other  articles 
of  the  treaty,  without  any  further  satisfac- 
tion upon  this  head,  than  an  official  paper 
from  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Auckland, 
dated  the  8th  of  November,  pledging  the 
^vernment  of  Great  Britain,  **to  issue 
mstructions  for  the  observance  of  the 
^eatest  caution  in  the  impressing  of  Bri- 
tish seamen,  and  of  the  greatest  care  to 
preserve  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 


any  molestation  or  injury,  and   to  afford 
immediate  repress  upon  any  representation 
of  injury  sustained  by  them  ;**  and  ro- 
gaging  besides,  at  any  future  period.  **'  u> 
entertain  the  discussion  of  an^  plan  thit 
should  be  devised  to  secure  the  interest's  of 
both  states,  without  any  injury  to  the  rigbfei 
to  which  they  are  respectively  attached.** 
In  the  other  questions  between  the  tvo 
countries,  the  negotiators  were  more  for- 
tunate in  bringing  their  labours  to  a  sue* 
cessful  issue.    On  the  subject  of  the  cir- 
cuitous   trade  permitted   to    the    United 
States,  between  the  colonies  of  the  enemy 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  an  article  was 
framed,*   which  satisfied  the   American 
commissioners,  by  substituting  a  clear  aod 
precise  rule  for  the  regulation  of  that  com- 
merce, in  place  of  the  ancertain  and  changr- 
able  system  by  which  it  had  hitherto  b^ 
conducted.    The  principle  of  this  article 
was  taken  from  Lord  Hawkesbury's  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Rufus  King,  defining 
the  difference  between  a  continuous  and  an 
interrupted  voyage :  but  besides  requiring, 
as  in  tnat  communication,  that  the  ^oods 
should  be  landed,  and  the  duties  paid  in 
the  neutral  country,  that  article  expressly 
stipulated,  that   on   re-expok'tation    there 
should  remain,  afler  the  drawback,  a  duty 
to  be  paid  of  one  per  cent,  ad  wtlorem^  on 
all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufacture  of  Europe;  and  on  all  arti- 
cles of  colonial  produce,  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  two  per  cent.    The  maritime  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  was  guaran- 
teed by  another  article, |  against  the  alleg- 
ed encroachments  and  violations  of  his  ma- 
jesty's cruisers ;  and  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  American  coast, 
an  extension  of  maritime  jurisdiction,  to 
the  distance  of  five  miles  from  ahore,  was 
mutually  conceded  by  both  parties  in  the 
American  seas,  on  certain  conditions,  and 
with  certain  limitations  expressed  in  the 
treaty.     On  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty, 
it  was  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  the 
commercial  stipulations  contained  in  them 
appear  to  have  been  framed  on  the  fairest 
and  most  liberal  principles  of  reciprocal 
advantage  and  utility  to  the  two  coon* 
tries.{67) 
The  year  1806,  with  the  domestic  occur- 
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(97)  The  convention  signed  by  Mmmn.  Mao> 
roe  and  Pinckney.  did  not/  m  hw  been  alniadj 
observed,  receive  the  tanduon  of  Che  AmericmA 
govemmenL  It  waa  returned  bv  Mr.  Jefiemm 
without  having  been  laid  before  the  Senate.  HU 
objections  to  it  were  founded  upon  the  want  of  a 
proviaion  on  the  aubject  ofimprcaainenta.  upon  tbr 
limitation  of  the  colonial  trade  hy  the  11th  arttri^ 
and  tipon  other  pointa  of  minor  importance.  TV 
di8Ciis<>iona  on  theae  auhjects  were  rene^^^  m 
England,  but  the  change  of  miniatry,  and  iha  t^- 
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fences  of  which  the  third  book  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  times  is  concluded,  will  be 
rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  this 
country  ever  produced.  In  the  advantages 
of  birth  and  rortune,  they  were  equal :  in 
eloquence,  dissimilar  in  their  manner,  but 
superior  to  all  their  contemporaries ;  in  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  un- 
rivalled ;  in  talents  and  reputation,  divid- 
ing the  nation  into  two  parties;  in  pro- 
bity, above  suspicion  ;  in  patriotisin,  as 
in  all  things  else,  rivals.  Whatever  the 
spirit  of  party,  in  the  ardour  of  contention, 
may  have  suggested  to  the  contrary,  their 
opposition  was  a  constitutional  struggle 
for  power,  to  which  each  had  pretensions 
that  must  have  borne  the  palm  from  any 
other  man  of  his  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  long 
administration,  to  which  he  succeeded  by 
one  of  those  court  maneuvres  which  hare 
been  practised  in  all  countries,  Mr.  Fox 
could  rarely  object  any  thing  to  his  mea* 
sores,  except  that  their  nroposer  obtained 
his  power  against  the  will  of  the  malority 
ot  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  delicate 
and  difficult  affair  of  the  proposed  regency, 
the  whiff  leader  of  opposition,  the  man  of 
the  peoj^e,  endeavoured  to  check  the  limi- 
tation which  the  court  minister,  the  cham- 
pion of  tory  principles,  through  the  two 
popular  branches  of  the  legislature,  would 
have  fixed  upon  the  hereditary  successor 
to  the  extensive  government,  on  a  tempo- 
rary demise  of  the  crown.  In  opposition, 
each  declaimed  against  the  corruption  of 
the  commons,  and  proposed  plans  of  re- 
fomi.  This  was  the  fulcrum  by  which  the 
one  raised  himself  in  early  youth  to  popular 
favour,  and  gained  the  citadel  of  ministe- 
rial power.  This  too  was  tiie  engine  that 
the  other  employed  to  besiege  him  in  his 
state,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  lead, 
and  not  impair  parliamentary  influence. 
How  Mr.  Fox,  as  minister,  and  the  avow- 
ed patron  of  reform,  would  have  encounter- 
ed the  difficulties  of  a  similar  situation,  is 
doubtful :  he  died  before  the  hour  of  trial 
arrived.  On  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  each  of  these  statesmen  gave  them 
their  avowed  support,  but  neither  of  ^em 
was  able  to  carry  nis  views  into  effect,  and 
the  attempt  was  fatal  to  the  power  of  those 
to  whom  Mr.  Fox  bequeathed  his  plans 
and  his  influence.*  In  their  efforts  to  ef- 
fect the  abolition  lof  the  slave-trade,  the  re- 
sult was  different :  Mr.  Fox  effected,  in 


len  in  council  which  were  iMued  ■hortly  after- 
Mrardt,  removed  itill  further  the  praepeel  of  ao- 
irommodatioo. 

*  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  wm  at  length  petl 
iin«ler  the  adminirintioa  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  1829. 


one  session  of  parliament,  that,  which  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  been  able  in 
eighteen  years  to  accomplish. 

IJpon  the  French  revolution,  and  the  co- 
alition of  the  European  powers  against 
France,  it  is  but  candid  to  believe,  that  the 
difference  between  these  great  men  was 
one  of  real  political  opinion.  As  fhr  as  it 
was  a  measure  of  mere  foreign  policy,  the 
one  was  tempted  to  the  course  he  pursued^ 
by  the  flattennff  hope  of  increasing  the  mill- 
tiry  power  of  Britain,  and  extending  her  in- 
fluence upon  the  continent.  At  £e  sama 
time,  this  policy  afforded  a  connteraction 
to  the  spirit  of  reform,  whidi  at  that  period 
so  much  embarrassed  him  at  home, -and 
which,  had  he  not  suppressed  by  occupy- 
ing the  public  attention  with  foreign  war, 
and  by  8tToii|[  and  unusual  measures  of  do- 
mestic coercion,  would  certainly  have  ef- 
fected a  reform  in  the  commons*  house  of 
parliament,  by  means,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, would  have  endangeitDd  tibe  tme 
equipoise  of  our  mixed  form  of  government. 
Tlie  other  was  led  to  observe  more  pro- 
foundly the  consequences  of  an  attack  upon 
the  infant  republic  of  France ;  and,  knowing 
that  the  coalition  was  composed,  as  indeea 
all  coalitions  are,  of  powers  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  that  England  neither  possessed 
a  great  military  establishment,  nor,  at  that 
time,  a  Marlborough  to  give  an  ascendency 
to  a  small  one,  justly  predicted  that  the 
conflict  must  tend  to  render  France  a  nation 
of  soldiers,  who  would  become  the  masters 
of  the  continent. 

Whether  the  minister,  having  quenched 
the  flame  of  popular  contention  at  home, 
might  have  chosen  a  happy  moment  for  the 
cessation  of  war  abroad,  is  a  question  which 
puts  the  political  sagacity  or  Mr.  Pitt  to  a 
test  the  most  difficult  for  his  reputation. 
But  it  must  be  considered,  that  when,  pep- 
haps,  he  desired  peace  most,  it  was  unal- 
tainable.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress,  opposed  the 
war  with  flrmness,  and  no  doubt  with  sin- 
cerity ;  for  in  support  of  his  opinions,  he 
employed  his  pen  in  the  only  composition 
which  he  ever  avowed,  and  sacrificed  even 
the  friendship  of  Burke  to  his  convictioD 
of  their  truth. 

To  conclude  the  parallel,  they  were 
men  of  such  transcendent  talents  and  tow- 
erinsr  ambition,  that  had  they  lived  in  a 
republic,  one  or  the  other  would  probably 
have  been  dictator ;  in  an  absolute  monar- 
chy, either  mi^ht  have  founded  a  dynasty ; 
while,  in  a  mixed  government,  they  were 
rival  statesmen,  alternately  ministers,  and 
during  their  political  lives,  leaders  of  the^ 
great  councils  of  the  nation,  whose  names 
may  be  fairly  placed  in  competition  with 
any  of  the  ministers  of  modem  empires,  or 
the  popular  leaders  of  ancient  republics. 
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The  events  of  the  eampai^  of  1805, 
eonsummated  by  the  treaty  of  Presbarg, 
had  drawn  around  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Prance  a  cordon  of  feudatory  sovereigrns, 
indebted  to  ihe  Emperor  Napoleon  for  their 
recent  elevation,  and  bound  to  his  service 
by  the  combined  o)>eration  of  policy  and 
gratitude.  PossesBing  too  much  collision 
of  interest  to  unite  in  opposition  to  his  au- 
thority, they  exhibited  a  mighty  bulwark 
against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and 
seemed  to  free  the  empire  of  France  from 
all  the  dangers  of  future  molestation.  The 
kingdom  of  Italy  derived  also  from  this 
treaty  advantap;es,  in  territory  and  popula- 
tion, of  the  highest  importance ;  ana  the 
iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  was  strength- 
ened and  enriched  on  the  field  of  Austen 
litx.  But  triumphant  as  was  the  treaty  of 
Presburg  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion was  it  humiliating  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  Her  losses  were  deplorable,  and 
her  influence  in  the  lafiairs  of  Germany 
was  drawing  fast  to  a  termination.  Her 
splendid  dependants,  her  mitred  ecclesias- 
tics, and  the  long  catalogue  of  princes 
who  formed  the  minor  stars  in  the  impe- 
rial constellation,  were  many  of  them  for 
ever  extinguished ;  and  with  impaired  in- 
fluence in  the  west  of  Europe— influence 
which  at  that  period  it  appeared  scarcely 
possible  she  should  ever  regain,  she  seemed 
by  this  treaty  to  retroffrade  from  the  world 
of  civilization,  and  liRelj  to  be  shut  out 
from  those  political  concerns,  in  which 
she  had  borne  so  commanding  and  pre- 
eminent a  part,  for  a  succession  of  ages. 

The  consequences  of  Bonaparte's  suc- 
cesses against  Austria,  were  particularly 
unfortunate  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
A  treaty  of  neutrality  between  France  and 
that  country,  had  been  concluded  at  Paris, 
nn  the  31st  of  September,  1805,  and  rati- 
6^4 


fied  at  Portici,  bj  the  king  of  Naples,  on 
the  8th  of  the  following  month.     By  this 
treaty,  the  Neapolitan  court  engaged  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  war  between  rranee 
and  the  allied  powers,  and  to  repel  by 
force  every  encroachment  on  her  neutrality. 
But  scarcely  had  six  weeks  elapsed  af^ 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  when  a  squsr 
dron  of  English  and  Russian  vessels  ap- 
peared in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  were 
permitted,  without  opposition,  to  land  a 
Dodj  of  forces  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 
This  gross  violation  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Portici,  was  considered  by 
the  French  emperor  as  an  act  of  perfidy 
deserving  the  severest  punishment;  and 
on  the  momin?  after  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Presburg,  Bonaparte  Issued  a 
proclamation   from  his    head-quarters  at 
Vienna,  in  which  he  declared,  ^*  that  the 
Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.*^ 
That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  carrying  this 
threat  into  execution,  the  French  army 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte  marched,  in  three 
divisions,  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
the  right,  commanded  by  General  Regnier, 
proceeding  against  Gaeta,  and  the  centre^ 
under  Marshal  Massena,  through  Capua, 
while  the  left  advanced  through  Istria, 
under  General  Lacy.    On  the  12th  of  Fe> 
bruary,  Capua  was  invested  hj  the  French 
troops,  and  on  the  13th,  a  depntation  from 
the  city  waited  on  Prince  Joseph,  and 
signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  Capua, 
Gaeta,  Pesctiieri,  Naples,  and  the  other 
fortresses  of  that  kingd(»n,  were  surren- 
dered into  the  hands  o?  the  enemy.     But, 
notwithstanding  this  capitulation,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  that  Gaeta  was  far  from 
bein^  conquered ;  and  the  Prince  of  Hess^ 
Phihpsthal,  having  been  summoned  by 
General  Regnier  to  surrender,  answered 
wi&  heroic  firmness,  that  it  was  his  in- 
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tention  to  jastify  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  his  sovereign.  The  zeal  and  acti- 
vity of  the  governor  in  defending  the  for^ 
ress  committed  to  his  charge,  was  most 
distinguished.  With  slight  intervals  of 
rest  and  refreshment,  he  was  occupied 
night  and  day  in  the  fortifications,  ana  by 
his  exhortations  and  example,  he  stimulate 
his  troops  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  their 
situation  with  constancy,  and  to  repel  all 
attacks  upon  the  ffarrison  with  heroism. 
The  valour  with  which  this  place  was  de- 
fended, and  the  advantages  obtained  by 
the  ffarrison  over  the  besieging  army,  ex- 
citea  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all 
Europe;  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  governor  and  the  troops  at  Gaeta,  be- 

fan  to  diffuse  themselves  over  the  whole 
ingdom.  Even  within  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, the  apathy  which  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance paralyzed  the  exertions  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  induced  them  to  open  their 
ffates  without  resistance  to  the  legions  of 
3ie  con<^uerors,  gave  place  to  more  patri- 
otic feelmgs ;  and  the  population  of  Cala- 
bria became  at  lengtn  actuated  by  so 
decided  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  their 
invaders,  that  large  unorganized  masses 
of  peasantry  were  led  to  oppose  the  disci- 
plined forces  of  the  concjuerors  of  Europe. 
The  ardour  of  patriotism  was  mingled 
^ith  the  thirst  or  vengeance ;  the  first  in- 
stances of  opposition  from  the  insurgents 
had  been  punished  with  inexorable  seve- 
rity; these  violent  inflictions  animated 
the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  Calabrians, 
and  increased  the  deadliness  of  their  ha- 
tred. Mutual  exasperation  gradually  led 
to  the  establishment,  by  the  French,  of  mili- 
tary commission  at  Naples,  and  through- 
out the  country ;  the  constitution  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Massena,  a  man  whose 
feelings  never  warred  against  his  interests, 
and  whose  long  acquaintance  with  the  trade 
of  war  had  steeled  his  heart  against  the 
voice  of  humanity.  The  triumphant  en- 
trance of  Joseph  Bonaparte  into  his  capi- 
tal, to  take  upon  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  his  kingdom,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  brother,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  recent  dynasty,  was  attended  by  those 
acclamations  and  addresses  which  can 
always  be  procured  by  power.  But  these 
external  demonstrations  of  joy,  could  not 
conceal  the  real  situation  of  his  newly  ac- 
quired conquest.  The  invader  and  the 
patriot  were  still  in  determined  aud  active 
tioetility ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  had  attained  the  utmost  parox- 
ysm of  rage.  Military  tyranny,  morti- 
fied and  incensed  at  the  resistance  of  an 
enemy  which  it  despised,  gave  free  scope 
to  its  fury,  in  all  those  excesses  which  it 
has  been  the  pride  of  modem  warfare  to 


mitigate.  The  brave  Calabrians,  mad- 
dened by  the  infliction  of  such  horrors  on 
men  whose  crime  consisted  only  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  outdo  them  in  retaliation.  The 
disposition  to  an  exterminating  contest 
seemed  mutual.  The  excess  of  resent- 
ment seemed  to  destroy  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  in  the  weaker  party  aU  re* 
eard  to  the  chances  against  their  success, 
impulse  superseded  calculation;  passion 
imparted  energy  to  weakness;  and  the 
want  of  discipline  often  seemed  supplied 
by  the  frenzy  of  revenge. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Naples  by  the 
Russian  and  British  troops.  Sir  James 
Craig  had  retired  to  Sicily  with  the  Engw 
lish  army,  accompanied  by  the  royal  famiW 
of  Naples,  and  had  established  his  heaa- 
quaiters  at  Messina.  At  this  place  he  re- 
mained till  the  month  of  April,  when  bad 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mand to  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  intrusted  by  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty with  the  defence  of  the  eastern  coast 
from  Melazzo  to  Cape  Passaro.  The  army 
continued  at  Messina  till  the  end  of  June, 
without  attempting  any  oflfensive  operation 
against  the  enemy;  at  which  penod,  the 
English  general,  at  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  me  court  of  Palermo,  consented  to  land 
with  a  part  of  his  army  in  Calabria,  and  to 
make  trial  of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
the  people  to  their  former  sovereign.  The 
troops  destined  to  this  expedition,  amounted 
to  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  effec- 
tive men ;  with  this  smul  force,  Sir  John 
Stuart  landed,  without  any  material  opposi- 
tion, on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  in 
the  gplf  of  St.  Etttemia,  near  the  nor&em 
frontier  of  Lower  Calabria.  The  French 
general,  Reg^nier,  having  been  apprized  of 
Uie  debarkation  of  the  ESnglish  army,  made 
a  rapid  march  from  Reggie,  uniting  his  de* 
tached  corps  as  he  advanced,  and  anticipat- 
ing, with  tiis  characteristic  confidence,  the 
defeat  of  the  British  troops.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d,  he  advanced  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  English  army,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  a  ridge  of  heights.  His  force 
at  that  moment  consisted  of  about  four 
thousand  infantry,  and  three  hundred  ca- 
valry, together  with  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
joined  by  three  thousand  more  troops,  who 
were  marching  after  him  in  a  second  divi- 
sion, and  who  joined  the  French  army  on 
the  night  of  the  3d.  Perceiving  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  Sir  John  Stuart  deter- 
mined to  advance  before  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  having  left  four  companies  of 
Watteville's  regiment,  under  Major  Fisher, 
to  protect  the  stores,  and  occupy  the  works 
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that  had  heen  thrown  ap  at  the  place  of 
landing,  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  body  of  the  Britinh  army  commenced  its 
march  alon?  the  borders  of  the  seat  across 
the  plain  of  Eufemia.*  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
at  this  time  took  up  a  position  with  a  small 
squadron  placed  under  his  cpmmand,  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  occur;  but  from 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies^  no  co-ope- 
ration from  the  nayy  could  be  effected, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  gallant  knight 
A  vast  plain,  extending  from  four  to  six 
Ailes  in  breadth,  and  flanked  by  chains  of 
mountains,  which  ran  nearly  parallel  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  which  form  the  interior 
boundaries  of  the  two  C3labrias,  seemed 
to  hvovLX  the  maneuvres  of  both  armies, 
and  afforded  a  Mr  opportunity  for  trying 
the  skill  and  c^Uantry  of  the  contending  na- 
tions. Had  General  Regnier  thought  pro- 
per to  remain  upon  this  elevated  ground, 
flanked  as  he  was  by  a  thick  impenrious 
underwood,  no  impression  could  have  been 
made  upon  him  ;  but  quitting  this  advan- 
tage, and  crossing  the  river  .£nato  with  his 
entire  force,  he  descended  from  the  emi- 
nence, and  met  the  British  army  upon  the 
open  plain.  After  some  close  firing  of  the 
flankers,  to  cover  the  deplojrments  of  the 
two  armies,  by  nine  o'clock  m  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July,  the  opposing  fronts 
were  warmly  en|raged,  when  the  prowess 
of  the  rival  nations  seemed  fairly  at  issue 
before  the  world.  The  corps  which  formed 
the  right  of  the  advanced  line  of  the  Bri- 
tish, was  the  battalion  of  light  infantry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Kempt,  consisting 
of  the  light  companies  of  the  20th,  27th, 
35th,  61st,  8l8t,  and  Watteville's,  toge- 
&er  with  one  hundred  and  fifly  chosen  baU 
talion  men,  of  the  35th  regmient,  under 
Major  Robinson ;  directly  opposite  to  whom 
was  the  favourite  French  regiment,  the  1st 
Legere.    The  antagonist  bodies,  at  the  dis- 


*  The  fbllowing  is  the  detail  of  the  Britith  force, 
riieutensnt-colooel  Kempt,  with 
8  four  pounden.  Light  infen- 
tiybattaUon.  Detached  royal 
Conican    rangers.    Detach- 
ment of  the  royal  Sicilian  vo- 
lunteers. 
rBrisadierfeneial  Cole,  with  3 
Fit^Mgadk.    •{     four  pouiidere.  Grenadier  bat- 
^     talion,  27th  resimeqt. 
^  Brigiidier-genenu       Auckland, 
with  3  lour  pounden.    78ih 
regiment.  Slat  regiment 
'Colonel   Oiwald.  with  2  tour- 
poundere.      58ih     regiment. 
VVatteville*!    regiment,   five 
companies.    20th     regiment 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ross,  land- 
K    ^  during  the  action. 
Reserve  of  artillery.  Major  Lemoine,  Ibnr  sii- 
pounderi,  and  two  howitxera.  Total— rank  and 
file,  including  the  royal  artiUery.  4,795. 


Adtttneedeorpi,* 


Seomtd  Mgade,  < 


Tikini  hng€m€. 


tance  of  about  one  hondred  yards,  firori  re- 
ciprocally a  few  rounds,  when,  as  if  bv 
inutual  affreement,  the  firing  was  suspended, 
and,  in  dose  compact  order  and  awfiil  si- 
lence* they  advanced  towards  each  othei, 
till  their  bayonets  began  to  cross.  At  this 
momentous  crisis,  the  enemy  became  v^ 
palled.  Their  ranks  were  broken,  and  th^ 
endeavoured  to  fly,  but  it  was  too  late,  they 
were  overtaken,  and  the  most  dieadfid 
slaughter  ensued.  Brigadier-general  Auck- 
land, whose  brigade  was  immediately  on  the 
lefl  of  the  light  infantry,  availed  himself  ol 
this  favourable  moment  to  press  instantly 
forward  upon  the  corps  in  front;  the  brave 
78th  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Macleod,  and  the  Slst  regiment, 
under  Major  Plenderleath,  both  distin- 
guished themselves  on  this  occasion.  Ad- 
vancing with  shouts  of  victory,  the  enemy 
fled  before  them  with  dismav  and  disorder. 
General  Regnier,  finding  his  army  thus 
discomfited  on  the  left,  began  to  make  a 
new  effort  with  ihe  right,  in  hopes  of  le- 
trieving  the  disasters  of  the  day.  This 
operation  was  resisted  most  gallantly  by 
the  brigade  under  Brigadier-general  Cole. 
Nothing  could  shake  the  undaunted  firm- 
ness of  the  grenadiers  under  Lietttenant- 
colonel  O'Callaghan,  and  of  the  27th  reiri- 
ment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith.  The 
French  cavalry,  successively  repeUed  from 
before  the  front  of  these  regiments,  made 
an  effort  to  turn  their  left;  but  at  that 
moment.  Lieutenant-colonel  Ross,*  who 
had  the  same  morning^  landed  from  Messi- 
na, with  the  20th  regiment,  and  had  come 
up  to  the  army  during  the  action,  threw  his 
regiment  opportunely  into  a  small  cover 
over  the  enemy's  flame,  and  by  a  heavy  and 
well-concerted  fire,  rendered  this  attempt 
abortive.  This  was  the  last  feeble  struggle 
of  the  enemy,  who,  astonished  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  intrepidity  with  which  they 
were  assailed,  be^fsn  precipitately  to  re- 
tire, leaving  the  field  covered  with  their 
dead.(58) 


*  The  aame  officer  who  waa  killed  at  Nocth 
Pbmt  on  the  18th  of  Sept  1814.~W.  G. 

(96)  The  French  official  account  of  tfaia  engagt^- 
ment,  which  ia  here  repreaented  to  have  leminated 
ao  fiivouraUy  for  the  Briciah  arma,  haa  never,  we 
believe,  reached  the  United  States.  Compered 
with  the  hattlea  of  Auaterlils  and  Jena,  the  skii^ 
miahea  of  a  few  thouaaod  men  in  Calabria  were 
not  perhapa  oonaidered  of  aufficient  moment  lo  be 
made  the  aulgeet  of  a  bulletin.  The  Ei^mIi  eeca 
therefore  to  have  been  left  to  boaat  oTibia  victory 
without  interruption,  while  their  opponcnii  ean> 
tented  themaelvea  with  the  conqneat  of  tb«  pe> 
ninaula,  to  prevent  which  the  Engiiah  had  Iand«d. 
If  we  may  give  credit,  however,  to  the  atatenenir 
of  an  anooymooa  French  writer,  we  ahall  be  led 
to  doubt  the  aocuiacy  of  the  Engliab  namtive  aV 
together,  or  at  all  events  lo  reduce  coneidemhlv 
the  merit  of  the  victory.    Hie  fiwoe  whicb  the 
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About  seven  hundred  Frenchmen  were 
buried  upon  the  ^ound ;  the  wounded  and 
prisoners  amounted  to  above  a  thousand 
men ;  and  about  the  same  number  were 
left  in  Monteleone,  and  the  different  posts 
between  Maida  and  Reggio,  who  signified 
their  readiness  to  surrender,  whenever  a 
British  force  could  be  sent  to  receive  their 
submission,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  inhabitants.  'Never  was  the 
pride  of  the  enemy  more  severely  humbled 
than  in  the  events  of  this  memorable  day. 
The  total  loss  of  the  French,  occasioned  by 
this  conflict,  amounted  to  at  least  four  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  loss  of  the  English 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  of  which  number  two  hundred  and 
eighty 'two  were  wounded,  and  forty-four 
slain.*  This  splendid  victory  was  attend- 
ed with  no  permanent  advantage,  with  re- 
spect to  the  immediate  object  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  the  impression  which  it  was 
calculated  to  make  m  favonr  of  the  disci- 
pline and  bravery  of  the  British  soldiers, 
was  of  incalculable  importance.  The  pride 
of  the  enemy  was  mortified  at  seeing  the 
very  troops  which  had  been  most  distin- 
?uished  for  high  exploits,  retiring  before 
English  bayonets ;  and,  with  all  tiieir  ex- 
perience and  reputation  in  arms,  yielding 
an  easy  victory  to  greatly  inferior  numbers. 
The  laurels  gathered  at  Lodi,  Marengo, 
and  Austerliti,  drooped  on  the  plain  of 
Maida,  from  whence  sprung  another,  and 
perhaps  a  more  brilliant  wreath,  to  adorn 
the  brows  of  British  valour,  in  addition  to 
those  which  had  so  recently  been  acquired 
INI  the  shores  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  the  Neapo- 
litan territory  by  the  arms  of  France,  fol- 
lowed not  long  after  this  illustrious  victory, 
which  might  somewhat  delay,  bnt  could 
lot  prevent  its  accomplishment.  The  sup- 
sort  of  the  British  arms  being  withdrawn, 
:he  enthusiasm  of  the  Calabrians  abated, 
ind  thev  finally  yielded  to  a  fate  which 
hey  had  nobly  resisted,  without  the  least 
lope  of  success  attending  their  gallant  and 
>ersevering  endeavours.  Gaeta  had  firmly 
withstood  the  efiiects  of  all  that  force  and 
(kill  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  could  efifect ; 

ilnglish  landed  at  St.  Eufemia  ia  repreaented  to 
lave  amounted  to  aiz  thouaand  men,  who  were 
Don  aHerwanla  joined  by  four  thouaand  of  the 
iTeopoIitaii  regular  troopa,  and  four  thouaand  in- 
iirgenta,  nakiiig  a  total  of  14,000  oombaianta. 
Vith  ihiB  formidable  army,  they  advanced  into  the 
nterior,  and  at  a  ahort  diatance  from  Cozenira 
rere,  it  ia  laid,  met  by  General  Verdien,  and  totally 
efeated,  with  the  loaa  of  1800  priaoneia.— i^Wb- 
ion  tit$  Bai/aiieM,  ^e.  vol.  3,  p.  344. 
•  General  Sir  John  Stuart'a  Deapatcfaea.  dated 
U806. 


rom  the  plainaof  Maida,  July  6^ 
Vol.  I.  4  D 
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but  its  garrison,  originally  small,  was  di- 
minished by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
borne  down  by  incessant  exertibns ;  its 
heroic  commander  was  severely  wounded ; 
the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  completed ; 
two  practicable  breaches  were  made  in  the, 
walls;  "end  a  signal  was  every  momeol 
expected  for  the  assault.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  commandant  truly  and 
wisely  concluded  that  he  had  done  enough 
for  gloiT,  and  signed  a  capitulation^  by 
whicn  Gaeta  was  surrendered  into  tha 
hands  of  the  French  general. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1805,  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  all  who  wished  to  see  a  cheek 
imposed  on  the  ambition  and  usnrpatioDS 
of  France.  The  rivalship  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  in  ordinary  circumstances« 
might  be  allowed  to  preclude  cordial  c<^ 
operation  between  the  two  powers ;  but  a 
participation  of  danger  seemed  calculated . 
to  banish  mutual  jealousies,  and  to  produce 
a  union  sufficiendy  firm  to  unite  the  two 
rival  states  in  a  combined  resistance  against 
a  common  enemy.  Such,  it  was  hoped, 
might  have  been  the  case  with  regara  to 
the  two  great  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
but  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  extin- 
^ished  the  expectations,  while  the  versa- 
tility and  equivocation,  the  odious  rivaliy 
and  selfish  rapacity  of  Prussian  policy, 
became  the  theme  of  universal  invective. 
On  the  27th  of  Januaij,  a  proclamation 
was  published  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover,  in 
which  it  was  observed,  that  after  the  events 
which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
the  only  means  of  preservin|[  the  countiy 
from  the  flames  of  war,  consisted  in  form« 
tug  a  convention  with  the  French  emperor, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  states  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  in  Germany  were  to  be  wholly 
occupied  and  governed  by  Prussia  till  the 
return  of  peace;  and  all  the  authorities  of 
that  country  were  called  upon  to  conform 
to  the  dispositions  made  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  civil  and  military  administration 
of  Gen.  Kecknert,  and  the  commissionere 
chosen  by  him.  The  conduct  of  Prussia, 
in  asstimini^  to  herself  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
called  forth  an  oflScial  note  from  Mr.  Fox< 
under  date  of  the  17th  of  March,  addressed 
to  Baron  Jacobi,  the  Prussian  minister  in 
London,  wherein  he  expressed  "  the  great 
anxie^  felt  by  his  majesty  at  the  manner 
in  which  possession  had  been  taken  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,'*  and  desired  him 
explicitly  to  inform  his  court,  "that  no 
convenience  or  political  arrangement,  much 
less  any  oflTer  of  equivalent  or  indemnity, 
would  ever  induce  his  majesty  so  far  to 
forget  what  was   due  to    his  legitunate 
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rights,  aA  well  as  to  the  exemplary  fidelity 
and  attachment  of  his  Hanoverian  subjects, 
as  to  consent  to  the  alienation  of  the  elec- 
torate.^' Soon  after  the  delivery  of  this 
note,  his  Prussian  maiesty  thought  proper 
to  drop  the  slight  veil  with  which  he  had 
so  ineffectually  attempted  the  concealment 
of  his  real  designs,  by  publishing  on  the 
Ist  of  April  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
stated  the  conclusion  of  a  conyention  be- 
tween himself  and  the  French  emperor,  for 
the  exchange  of  Hanover  in  return  for  three 
provinces  of  his  monarchy:*  and  as  the 
Hanoverian  states  were  possessed  by 
France  in  right  of  conquest,  he  declared 
that  the  riffhuul  possessor  of  the  electoral 
states  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  situated 
in  Germany,  had  passed  over  to  him,  in 
return  for  the  above  cession  on  his  part; 
that  they  were  now  subjected  only  to  his 
power;  and  that  thenceforth  their  govern- 
ment would  be  administered  in  his  name 
alone,  and  under  his  supreme  authority. 
A  proclamation,  in  the  same  spirit  of  injus- 
tice and  aggression,  was  issued  by  the 
court  of  Berun,  on  the  28th  of  March,  in 
which  it  was  declared,  that  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty  concluded  between  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, and  Uie  Emperor  of  France  and  King 
of  Italy,  the  ports  of  the  German  Ocean 

She  North  Sea),  and  the  rivers  which  empty 
emselves  into  it,  shall  be  shut  against 
British  shipping  and  trade,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  practised  while  Hanover 
was  occupied  by  French  troops. 

No  sooner  bad  intelligence  reached 
London  of  the  actual  exclusion  of  British 
shipping  from  the  Elbe,  and  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Prussia  to  shut  all  the  ports 
of  the  German  Ocean  a^nst  the  British 
flag,  than  measures  of^  retaliation  were 
adopted.  Notice  was  given  on  the  8th  of 
April  to  the  ministers  of  the  neutral 
powers,  that  the  necessary  means  had 
been  taken  for  the  blockade  of  the  river 
Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave.  A  gene- 
ral embargo  was  laid  on  all  Prussian  ves- 
sels in  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  and  this  order  was  extended,  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month,  to  all  vessels 
belonging  to  the  rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  and 
Ems,  vessels  under  the  Danish  flag  only 
excepted.  The  English  mission  at  Ber- 
lin was  recalled ;  and  a  message  from  his 
majesty  was  presented  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  on  the  S  1st,  stating  **  the  neces- 
sity in  which  his  majesty  found  himself,  of 
withdrawing  his  minister  from  the  court 
of  Berlin,  and  of  adopting  provisionally 


*  Tho  three  Pruwian  provinoM  ceded  by  ihii 
memorable  Uwary,  were  Ampach  and  Bayreuth, 
in  Prancnnin  ;  Cleve«,  in  Westphalia ;  anu  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Valengin  in  Switserland. 
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measures  of  just  retaliation  against  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Prussia/'  oo 
account  of  acts  ^*  of  direct  hostility,  deli- 
berately pursued  against  him,  which  left 
him  no  altemative."*  After  stating  con- 
cisely the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of 
Prussia  which  called  for  these  proceed- 
ings, the  message  concluded  by  saying, 
that  his  majesty  *<had  no  doabt  of  t& 
full  support  of  his  parliament,  in  vindicat- 
ing the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  British  navigation; 
and  that  he  would  look  with   anxious  ex- 

Sectation  to  that  moment,  when  a  more 
ignified  and  enlightened  policy  on  the 
part  of  Prussia  should  remove  eveiy  im- 
pediment to  the  renewal  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  a  power  with  whom  his 
majesty  nad  no  other  cause  of  difference 
than  that  now  created  by  these  hostile 
acts."  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  a 
declaration  was  issued  by  his  Britannic 
majesty,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Ha- 
nover, recapitulating  instances  of  perfidy, 
insincerity,  and  rapacity  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,  and  solemnly  protesting,  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  against  every  encroach- 
ment on  his  rights  in  the  electorate  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  and  its  dependen- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  her  war  with  England, 
the  subserviency  of  Prussia  to  France  in- 
volved her  in  hostilities  with   Sweden. 
The  Swedish  troops,  who  oocapied   Ln- 
nenberg  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England, 
having  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  Prus- 
sians into  that  dutchy,  were  compelled, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  to  retreat   into 
Mecklenburg;    upon  which  hostile    pro- 
ceedings, the  King  of  Sweden  laid  an  em- 
bargo upon  all  Prussian  vessels  in  his  hsi^ 
hours,  and  issued  an  order,  bearing  date 
the  27th  of  April,  for  the  blockade  of  all 
the    Prussian  ports  in  the    Baltic*     In 
order  to  counteract  these  hostile  operations, 
Prussia  commenced  preparationa  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Swedish  troops  from  the   i 
states  of  Pomerania ;  but,  betbre  this  de-   | 
sign  could  be  carried  into  effect,  a  new  le-   i 
volution  in  her  politics  took  place,  whiek    ' 
gave  a  totally  different  direction  to  her   | 
arms.    A  large  proportion  of  the  subject*   i 
of  Prussia  were  well  aware  of  the  abject 
degradation  in  which  the  subserviency  of    { 
their    government    to    the    mandates    .1    I 
France  had  involved  them;  and  the  disaf- 
fection and  discontents  which  ensued  flowed 
naturally  from  the  occasion.    Expressions 
of  loyal  and  devout  attachment  were  »ti»- 
pended ;  conversations  in  public  aseuined 
a  tone  of  animated  comment  upon  pub^ir 
measures  which  had  rarely  been  emp1oyf>ii; 
and  men  of  rank  and  station  deplored  tbf 
shade  which  had  been  thrown  open  tbe 
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character  of  the  countiy.  The  military 
entered  into  the  general  feeling  with  ar- 
dour ;  this  feelinff  was  in  some  instances 
almost  roused  to  nenzy,  and  the  attendants 
and  relatiyes  of  majesty  itself  were  bold 
enough  to  giv^e  intimations  of  their  disgiist 
in  the  royal  presence.  This  spirit  of  high 
disdain,  dangerous  in  any  government,  and 
peculiarly  so  in  a  military  state,  when 
those  who  are  designed  for  the  8up|>ort  of 
despotism  feel  a  stronger  disposition  to 
remonstrate  than  to  obey,  was  thought  not 
unworthy  the  notic»of  power.  Several  of 
the  military  officers  of  the  staff  were  not 
only  reprimanded,  but  cashiered,  for  the 
freedom  with  which  they  had  expressed 
themselves  on  political  topics  ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  published,  prohibiting  the 
discussion  of  the  proceedinffs  of  govem- 
ment^measures  wnich  checked  the  ebul- 
lition of  popular  feeling,  but  confirmed 
rather  than  changed  the  public  opinion. 
The  aueen,  young,  beautiful,  and  persua- 
sive, listening  to  her  indignation  at  the 
usurpations  and  insults  of  France,  and 
jealous  of  her  husband's  honour  and  repu- 
tation, joined  in  the  same  cause.  The 
ministers,  weak  and  unprincipled,  were 
unable  to  resist  the  torrent ;  after  an  inef- 
fectual resistance  to  the  popular  voice, 
they  united  or  seemed  to  umte  in  the  gene- 
ral feeling,  and  contributed  to  hurry  the 
Prussian  monarchy  to  its  approaching  hu- 
miliation. 

Prussia  has  hitherto  been  contemplated, 
unsteady  and  fluctuatinjr  in  her  policy, 
constant  only  in  her  duplicity  ;  professing 
neutrality  while  she  was  meditating  acts 
of  hostility ;  and  pretending  to  negotiate 
for  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  while  she 
vras  appropriating  that  country  to  herself. 
M^e  are  now  to  behold  her  enraged  at  the 
disappointment  of  her  ambitious  project^, 
impatient  of  the  contempt  with  which  she 
was  treated,  and  goaded  on  by  Uie  uni ver- 
bal indignation  of  her  subjects,  seekingr  to 
retrieve  ner  honour  and  character  by  resist- 
ance to  France,  but  without  wisdom  or 
foresight  in  her  plans,  and  constant  to  the 
last  in  her  dissimulation. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Cloud  which  ^ve  serious  offence  and 
alarm  to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  was  the  in- 
vestiture of  Murat,  a  soldier  of  fortune  and 
a  brothei^in-law  of  Bonaparte,  with  the 
dutchies  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  But  a  deep- 
er and  more  sensible  injury  awaited  the 
Prussian  government :  while  Laforest,  the 
French  resident  at  Berlin,  was  urging  the 
ministers  of  that  court  to  persist  in  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  for  the  reten- 
tion of  Hanover,  Lucchesini,  the  Prussian 
minister  at  Paris,  .discovered  that  the 
French  government  had  offered  to  the  King 


of  Great  Britain  the  complete  restitution 
of  his  electoral  dominions.  Thus,  after 
the  sacrifice  of  her  honour  and  reputation, 
Prussia  saw  herself  about  to  be  deprived  of 
the  reward  for  which  she  had  consented  to 
act  a  part  so  mean,  treacherous,  and  unwor- 
thy, without  an  opportunity  of  retrieving 
her  character,  or  oi  oettering  her  conditio& 
by  resistance.  Fortunately,  as  she  then 
thought,  the  negotiation  for  peace  between 
France  and  Russia,  after  preliminaries  had 
had  been  signed  at  Paris,  was  broken  off 
by  the  refusal  of  the  court  of  Si.  Petersburg 
to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded  by  M.  D'Ou- 
bril.  But  this  event,  while  it  opened  to 
Prussia  the  prospect  of  assistance,  in  case 
she  should  be  driven  to  a  war  with  France, 
disclosed  to  her  further  proofs  of  the  secret 
enmity  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  and  of 
its  readiness  to  abandon  her  interests.  She 
was  now  for  the  first  time  apprized,  that, 
during  the  negotiations  at  Paris  betweeh 
France  and  Russia,  distinct  hints  had  been 
ffiven  to  M.  D'Oubrii,  that  if  his  court  was 
desirous  of  annexing  any  part  of  Polish 
Prussia  to  its  dominions,  no  opposition 
would  be  interposed  against  such  a  project 
by  France. 

The  peace  of  Presbur^  had  left  the  forms 
of  the  Germanic  constitution  entire,  and 
from  some  of  the  articles  in  that  treaty  it 
appears  doubtful,  whether  the  French  em* 
peror  entertained  thoughts  at  that  time 
of  the  speedy  subversion  to  whicSi  this  • 
venerable  empire  was  afterwards  condemn- 
ed The  residence  of  the  French  troops  in 
Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  procras- 
tinated occupation  of.Cattaro  by  the  Rus- 
sians, matured  a  design  suitable  to  the  am- 
bitious mind  of  the  French  emperor,  and 
seemed  to  sug^st  the  establishment  of  a 
new  confederation  of  princes,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  should  himself  be  placed. 
This  project,  conceived  in  the  early  part  , 
of  the  month  of  June,  was  arranged  in  all 
its  details  with  extraordinary  promptitude ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  act  of  confederal 
tion  was  executed  at  Paris,  by  princes  and 
ministers  who  were  scarcely  allowed  time 
to  read  the  deed  to  which  they  affixed  their 
signatures.* 

This  portentous  document,  whichj  by  a 
few  lines  of  the  pen,  supported,  however, 
by  the  power  of  Uie  sword,  subverted  the 
complicated  establishment  of  ag^,  com- 
mences with  observing,  that  their  majes- 
ties the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Kin^ 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtembnrg,  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Ratisbon,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the 
Duke  of  Berg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  the  Princess  of  Nassau-Weil- 

*  Detpstch  from  Lord  Ysnnouth,  dalsd  Ptfis, 
July  19tfa7 
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burg,  and  Nassau-Usingeii,  of  H^henzol- 
tern-Hechingen,  and  i£>henzollern  Seig- 
maringen,  Salm-Salm,  and  Salm-Kyrburg, 
laeabargt  Birehstein,  and  Lichatenatein, 
the  Duke  of  Aremburg,  and  the  Count  of 
Leyen,  being  desiroua  to  aecure  the  peace 
of  Southern  Germany,  which  experience 
had  long  aince  proTod  could  derive  no 

Karantee  from  the  exiating  conetitution, 
i  appointed  certain  plenipotentiariea  to 
elTeci  arranffementa  from  which  thia  gua- 
rantee would  naturally  and  decidedly  re- 
aolt.  In  eoneequence  of  the  diapoaitiona 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  which 
were  now  ratified,  the  atatea  of  the  con- 
tracting partiee  were  to  be  for  ever  aepar 
rated  from  the  Germanic  body,  and  united 
bT,an  act  called  ^*  the  Confederated  Statea 
cl  the  Empire."  The  affaira  of  thia  confe- 
deration were  to  be  diacuaaed  in  a  congreaa, 
which  ahould  sit  at  Frankfort,  divided  into 
two  oollegeaofkinga  and  princes,  where  all 
(liaputea  should  be  settled  that  miffht  arise 
amongat  the  members,  *who  could  in  no 
oaae  enter  into  the  aenrice  of  an^  other  pow- 
er than  the  confederation,  nor  alienate  to  any 
other  power  their  aoTereignty  or  territory. 
The  elector  arch-chancellor  was  to  preside 
in  the  congress,  under  the  title  of  prince  pri- 
mate, and  on  the  demise  of  any  prince  pri- 
mate, the  right  of  naming  a  aucceaaor 
ahould  attach  to  the  Emperor  of  France, 
who  waa  to  be  proclaimed  protector  of  the 
confederation.  In  the  event  of  a  conti- 
nental war,  which  ahould  inyolve  either 
the  Emperor  of  France  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  union,  all  partiea  should  make 
a  common  cauae ;  and  in  case  of  preparer 
tioD  for  war  againat  any  one  of  the  par- 
tiee, hie  miniater  should  be  authoriaea  to 
demand  of  the  congress  a  general  arming 
of  the  confederation. *  The  congress  were 
to  regulate  the  proportion  of  assistance  to 
the  exigency  of  the  caae,  and  the  aummona 
of  the  emperor  to  the  pirtlea  waa  to  be  the 
aignal  for  taking  the  field. 

The  house  of  Austria,  thus  stripped  of 
its  honours,  wraa  compelled  to  lay  down 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  to 
yield  the  precedence  to  France ;  and  by  a 
formal  deed  of  renunciation,  bearing  date 
the  6th  of  Au^at,  Francis  II.  resigned 
hia  office  and  title  of  Emperor  of  Germa- 
OT,  retaining  only  the  more  humble  title 
of  Emperor  of  Auatria.  The  fallen  for^ 
tanes  of  thia  august  house,  thus  deprived 
of  the  brightest  J3wel  in  the  imperial 
erown,  preaenta  an  impreaaive  picture  to 
the  imagination.    It  waa  a  apectacle  of 

*  Thie  eoocinfmit  of  tnopt  to  be  funuthad  hy 
each  slate  wm  determined  m  followi :— France, 
KKLOOO;  Bev«ha.  30,000;  Wirteiabeig.  12.000; 
BMfen,  9000;  Berg.  5000;  Darmetadt,  4000, 
Nmmiu,  HoiMDXoUeni,  and  otheia,  4000. 


no  common  interest,  to  observe  the  dc^ 
scendant  of  imperial  chiefs  through  a  lon^ 
series  of  generationa,  degraded  into  a  re- 
nunciation of  hia  dignity  in  behalf  of  a 
man,  who,  by  his  talenta  and  hia  sword, 
was  enabled  to  trample  on  the  necks  of 
aovereimis ;  and  by  whom  family  honoun, 
and  political  establiahments,  which  had 
endured  for  centuries,  were  swept  away  is 
promiscnous  ruin. 

When  these  arrangements  were  commu- 
nicated to  Pru8aia,her  acquieeceace  was 
purchased  by  the  delusive  hope  held  out 
to  her  by  France,  that  she  would  be  per- 
mitted to  form  a  confederation  of  states  ia 
the  north  of  Germany,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Prussia,  as  the  confederation  of  \ht 
Rhine  waa  under  the  protection  of  France.* 
But  no  sooner  had  Austria  submitted  to  the 
loss  of  her  ancient  imperial  dignity,  and  de- 
posited the  sceptre  of  the  Othos  at  the  foot 
of  the  modem  Charlemagne,  than  Pruasia, 
whoae  meanness  was  despised,  and  whose 
assistance  was  no  longer  wanted  by  Bona- 

Sarte,  found  herself  condemned  to  another 
isappointment,  aggravated  by  the  refieo> 
tion  that  she  waa  indebted  for  this  mortifica* 
tion  to  the  want  of  wiadom  and  probity  in 
her  councils.    She  waa  told  that  Bona- 

eirte  could  not  permit  her  to  include  the 
anaeatic  towns  in  her  plan  of  a  northern 
confederation,  and  that  he  waa  determined 
to  take  them  under  hia  own  protection.! 
He  professed  not  to  be  adverse  to  her  plan 
of  a  confederacy,  but  hiare^rd  to  juatice, 
and  the  respect  due  to  the  law  of  nations, 
would  not  allow  him  to  see  any  compul- 
sion used  to  force  independent  princes  into 
this  measure. 

The  expose  of  the  French  empire  was 
this  year  laid  before  the  legislaUve  body 
early  in  the  month  of  March.  In  this  do- 
cument, which  details  the  prominent  events 
in  the  national  politica  from  the  period  of 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  it  ia  ob- 
served, that  each  succeeding  coalition 
formed  by  England  had  only  inereaaed 
the  power  and  territory  of  the  French  na- 
tion. By  the  firat,  she  had  gained  Bel- 
gium, the  boundary  of  the  Rhine ;  the  fei^ 
ration  of  Holland  with  Prance ;  and  the 
conquest  of  the  statea  of  the  preaent 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  second  had  pro- 
cured Piedmont.  The  third  had  added  to 
her  grand  federation,  Naoles  and  Venice. 
But  the  expose  considereu  what  had  ben 
done  for  the  glory  of  France,  as  hot  little, 
compared  with  what  remained.  The  em- 
peror had  exhausted  military  glory,  and 
wanted  none  of  thoae  blood-etained  laurels 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  gather. 

*  Pninian  Manifesto,  dated  Oeipher  9.  1806. 
t  Letter  from  the  Einperor  of  France  ft>  ihr 
King  of  Bavaria,  dated  September  87, 1806 
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He  wished  now  to  perfect  the  public  ad- 
ministration, to  promote  the  permanent 
and  increasing^  happiness  of  his  people; 
to  render  his  acts  a  lesson  and  example  of 
elevated  morality,  and  to  merit  the  oless- 
ings  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  the  arch-chancel- 
lor of  the  empire  was  authorized  to  pre- 
side in  the  room  of  the  emperor  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  senate,  and  presented  for 
their  sanction  from  his  imperial  majesty, 
an  act,  the  first  part  of  which  was  a  code 
of  reg-ulations  regarding  the  education  of 
the  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  The 
city  and  territories  of  Venice  were  by  the 
next  section  to  be  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  By  the  third,  the  pious  affec- 
tion of  the  emperor^s  brother  Joseph  for 
the  head  of  his  house,  was  to  be  remune- 
rated by  the  throne  of  Naples,  which  in 
no  case  was  to  be  conneetea  with  that  of 
France.  In  consideration  of  the  splendid 
services  and  virtues  of  Prince  Murat,  he 
was,  by  the  fourth  part  of  this  act,  to  pos- 
sess in  full  sovereignty  the  dutchies  of 
Cleves  and  Berg.  The  principality  of 
Guastalla,  with  some  others,  were  confer- 
red on  the  Princess  Pauline,  and  her  hus- 
band, the  Prince  Borghese;  and  by  an- 
other part  of  this  comprehensive  act,  the 
principality  of  Neufchatel  was  conferred 
on  Marshal  Berthier,  whom  the  emperor 
was  pleased  to  desi^ate  as  an  officer 
equally  fearless  and  intelligent,  his  old 
companion  in  arms,  whose  elevation, 
while  it  gave  peculiar  gratification  to  the 
rmperor,  would  excite  the  sensibilities  of 
r.very  virtuous  heart.  From  the  inability 
which  the  emperor  experienced  to  provide 
adequately  for  many  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  importance  or  splen- 
dour of  their  services,  Parma,  Placentia, 
Venice,  and  several  other  states  of  Italy, 
were,  by  the  last  article  of  the  act,  to  fur- 
nish more  than  twenty  titles  of  distinction, 
accompanied  by  appropriate  domains,  to 
be  transmitted  by  these  heroic  men  to  their 
descendants.  A  messa^  to  the  senate 
announced,  at  the  same  time,  the  marriage 
of  the  emperor's  niece,  Stephanie,  to  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Baden ;  and  in  ano- 
ther address  to  the  same  body,  the  empe- 
ror si|fnified  his  wish  to  relieve  his  people 
of  Itahr  from  that  suspense  which  they 
must  feel  about  their  future  destiny,  by 
appointing  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs  to 
himself,  his  son,  the  existing  viceroy. 
In  connexion  with  the  establishment  of 
the  new  monarch  of  Italy,  a  new  order  of 
military  knighthood  was  instituted  by 
Bonaparte,  to  consist  of  two  hundred 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  Iron  Croum^ 
which  affinded  an  opportunity  of  reward- 

49* 


ing  many  of  his  officer*,  and  might  be  re- 
dded as  another  evidence  of  nis  devo- 
tion to  that  class  of  merit  from  which  he 
had  derived  such  singular  advantages. 

A  circumstance  of  gratification  to  the 
people  of  Paris,  was  found  this  year  in  the 
arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  the  grand 
signior,  expressly  appointed  to  congratn-  ^ 
late  Bonaparte  on  nis  accession  to  the  ^ 
throne  of  France.  The  eastern  style  of 
hyperbolical  address,  whieh  characterized 
his  excellency's  speech  to  Napoleon  on  his 
grand  audience,  was  not  so  remote  from 
3ie  habits  of  the  Parisians,  as  to  prevent 
their  cordial  sympathies:  *^The  bright 
star  of  glory  of  the  western  nations :  the 
greatest  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  he  who  graspeth  in  one  band 
the  sword  of  valour,  and  m  the  other  the 
sceptre  of  justice  ;'*  were  designations 
which  met  with  their  complete  concur- 
rence, and  served  to  keep  in  countenance 
the  homage  which  they  were  themselves 
accustomed  to  offier  tothe  **  resemblance  of 
that  invisible  Being  who  is  known  only  by 
hispower  and  benevolence.*** 

liie  embassy  from  Constantinople  was 
followed  by  a  deputation  from  their  high 
mightinesses  of  Holland.  Bonaparte  had 
no  sooner  abolished  the  name  or  republic 
in  France,  than  he  sought  to  extingraish 
that  appellation  in  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  The  Cisalpine  republic  he  had 
transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the 
Ligurian  commonwealth  was  absorbed  In 
the  great  empire ;  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many were  made  over  to  the  vassal  kings, 
who  approached  the  foot,  or  decorated  Stt 
steps  or  his  throne ;  and  such  was  his 
thirst  for  harmony  and  regularity  in  die 
political  edifice  which  he  was  erecting, 
that  even  the  people  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, bom  and  nurtured  under  republican 
institutions,  were  instructed  to  demand  a 
kingr^  Prince  Louis,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  constable  of 
the  French  empire,  was  selected  to  be  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  unwillingly  dragged 
from  the  gayeties  and  delights  of  Pans,  to 
rule  over  a  laborious  and  impoverished 
people,  who  had  yet  to  teach  their  lips  the 
accents  of  loyalty.f  The  new  eonstita- 
tion  which  accompanied  the  king,  had  no 
guarantee  but  the  will  of  its  author,  nor 
was  it  attempted  to  be  disguised,  that  Hol- 
land, though  governed  by  a  separate  king, 
was  to  be  considered  as  virtually  a  pro- 
vince of  the  great  empire,  and  subject  in 
all  international  relations  to  the  will  of  its 
chief. 
While  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  carry- 

*  French  GxpoM.  March  18, 1806. 
tLouit  Napoleon  wu    proclaimed  King  of 
Holland  at  the  Hague  on  the  5th  of  June,  ImNSl 
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in^  into  effect  his  projects  of  aggrandize* 
ment  in  Gennany,  the  pressure  of  the 
French  armies  upon  that  country  was  ex- 
treme, and  a  spirit  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  was  summoned  to 
Its  noblest  exertions  in  a  variety  of  publi- 
cations, whieh  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  French  government.  Orders  were  in 
consequence  given  for  the  apprehension  of 
various  bookMllers  in  Franconia,  Bavaria, 
and  Suabia,  and  the  offenders  were  carried 
to  Braunau.  Among  these  persecuted  men, 
the  fate  of  John  Palm,  a  resident  of  Nurem- 
berg, an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  pos* 
sessingr  laws  and  tribunals  of  its  own,  at- 
tracted particular  notice.  This  person  was 
the  pubusher  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  <*  Ger- 
many in  the  lowest  state  of  d^radation," 
a  work  written  with  considerable  ability, 
and  which  had  been  read  with  great  avidity. 
M.  Palm  was  in  consequence  arrested  by 
order  of  the  French  government,  and  drag- 
gled to  Braunau,  charged  with  the  publioa- 
tion  of  a  work  libellous  against  the  French 
emperor,  and  tending  tb  mislead  the  peo- 
ple of  the  south  of  Germany.  On  his  arri- 
val at  the  fortress,  a  court-martial  was  im- 
mediateljT  summoned,  consistinff  of  Gene- 
ral Berthier,  seven  colonels  of  French  regi« 
ments,  and  an  adjutant,  with  a  reporter. 
After  sitting  for  three  days,  M.  Palm,  who 
had  not  been  present  during  the  delivery 
of  the  depositions,  was  brought  into  court 
en  the  35th  of  August,  when  the  evidence 
was  read  to  him,  and  his  defence  heard ; 
he  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the 
court,  afVer  some  consultation,  ordered  him 
to  be  shot  within  four-and-twenty  hours ; 
which  sentence  was  carried  into  execution 
on  the  following  day.  This  sanguinary 
proceeding,  though  affecting  only  an  oh- 
scure  individual,  excited  considerable  at- 
tention and  indignation  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe ;  and  although 
the  chief  of  the  French  government  did  not 
personally  appear  upon  the  bloody  stase, 
and  althongh,  by  his  distance  from  Sie 
scene  of  action,  he  was  precluded  from  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  sentence  of  the 
ooart-martial  before  it  was  carried  into 
ffect,  yet  he  did  not  escape  that  odium  and 
execration«which  might  naturally  attach  to 
the  sovereign  under  whose  authority  the 
tribunal  acted,  and  who  had  ever  displayed 
a  decided  enmity  to  that  freedom  of  -the 

Sress  which  is  certainly  the  most  formi- 
able  foe  of  tyranny,  and  will  eventually 
effect  its  extermination. 

The  attention  of  the  religious  world  was 
this  year  drawn  to  some  events  which  oc- 
curred in  France  in  relation  to  the  Jews. 
The  situation  of  this  people  has,  during  a 
long  succession  of  sees,  interested  those 
who  have  adverted  to  toeir  universal  disper- 
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sion  through  barbarous  and  civilized  na- 
tions, without  minglingr  in  their  course  into 
the  common  mass,  and  sinking  their  national 
manners,  language,  and  religion,  to  which 
with  inviolable  ndelity  they  nave  adhered, 
amidst  that  scorn  and  persecution   which 
have  been  their  only  inheritance.      Coin- 
plaints  had  been  repeatedly  communicated 
to  the  emperor  from  various  departments  of 
France,  of  the  fraudulent  and  usurious  con- 
duct of  this  de^;raded  race ;  and,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  an  edict  was  published,  convening 
a  convocation  from  the  principal  cities  <^ 
the  empire,  to  be  opened  at  Pans,  on  Satur- 
day, the  26th  of  July.    In  virtue  of  this 
summons,  the  assembly  met  at  the  appoints 
ed  time,  and  their  meeting  was  stated  to  be 
pregnant  with  the  most  important  conse- 
Quences.    The  race  of  Abraham  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  judged  by  a  Christian 
prince  with  fairness  and  impartiality.    The 
convocation,  in  answer  to  several  questions 
proposed  to  them,  stated  that  their  law  per- 
mitted polygamy,  divorce,  and  intermar- 
riages with  Chnstians,  which  were,  how- 
ever, modified  by  usage.  That  they  could, 
in  perfect  consistence  with  their  laws,  ren- 
der obedience  to  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
states  in  which  they  resided ;  and  that  tlieir 
prohibition,  and  in  other  cases  their  permis- 
sion of  usury,  related  to  charitable  loans, 
and  not  to  mercantile  transactions.  The  an- 
swers of  the  convocation  were  so  conform- 
able to  the  wishes  of  Bonaparte,  that  a  ffrand 
sanhedrim  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  ^e  same  o  ues- 
tions,  and  giving  a  solemn  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  them,  which  should  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  Talmud,  and  considered  obli- 
gatory on  all  persons  professing  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  time  fixed  for  thejneeting  of 
the  sanhedrim  was  the  30th  of  October,  but 
the  discussion  was  prolonged  toUie  follow, 
inff  year.    The  results  of^this  assembly's 
deliberations  were  satisfactory,  and  tended 
to  show  that  the  Jews  were  not  debarred, 
by  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  civil  privileges 
as  the  members  of  other  religious  commu- 
nities.   The  consequences  anticipated  from 
these  events,  respecting  a  nation  which, 
from  its  first  bonaage  in  Egypt,  has  been     , 
exposed  to  the  perpetual  abhorrence  of  the 
world,  varied  in  different  minds  according 
to  their  respective  habits  of  speculation  or 
prejudice.    Judicious  observers,  however,     ' 
were  gratified  to  behold  evidences  of  that 
progressive  reason,  which,  by  slow  but  cer-     i 
tain  influences,  ameliorates  the  affairs  of     I 
the  world,  and  to  witness  an  effort  to  ele^ 
vate  a  degraded  race  of  men  to  usefulness, 
to  estimation,  and  to  dignity.* 


*  The  following  return,  thowiog  the  number 
of  penoni  of  iha  Jewiih  pswiiMion  in  the  diflsr 
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At  this  moment,  the  French  emperor  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  utmost  Tig^our  of  his  facul- 
ties. Nothing  seemed  too  vast  for  his 
comprehension,  or  too  minute  for  his  ob- 
servation. His  exertions  were  without 
a  parallel  amongr  sovereign  princes;  he 
inspected  every  thing  with  his  own  eye; 
he  laboured  with  more  industry  than  any 
secretary  in  office ;  and  his  principal  relax- 
ation was  in  the  variety  of  his  business. 
He  appointed  to  stations  of  distinction 
those  only,  who,  by  experience  or  talents, 
were  qualified  to  aischarge  the  duties  of 
tliem,  and  he  superintended  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  with  a  vigilance  which 
^vould  not  permit  the  approach  of  delin- 
quency or  inattention  No  formidable  ad- 
versary to  any  nation  or  individual  ever 
yet  existed  from  whom  something  valuable 
might  not  be  learned  ;  and  the  most  eifeo- 


tual  way  to  counteract  the  pioiects  of  an 
enemy,  is  to  follow  his  example  in  tlvose 
judicious  regulations  which  have  led  to  his 
success,  like  industry  of  Bonaparte  may 
be  copied  by  those  who  detest  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  labours.  In  his  bestowment 
of  honours  upon  merit,  and  in  his  inspec- 
tion into  the  abuses  of  administration,  he 
may  be  resembled,  not  only  without  dis- 
grace, but  even  with  honour ;  while  that 
boundless  thirst  of  power,  which  prevented 
the  repose  of  Europe,  and  proauced  his 
final  overthrow,  receives  all  the  reprobation 
which  it  merits.  His  temperance  and  ener- 
gy, his  steady  vieilance,  and  his  unwearied 
assiduity,  may  oe  praised  and  imitated, 
while  he  is  justly  condemned  for  his  spolia- 
tion of  peaceful  states,  his  breach  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements,  and  the  abject 
prostration  to  which  he  subjected  his  coun- 
try's rights. 
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The  discussions  between  France  and 
Prussia  had  now  advanced  to  a  point  which 
left  no  'prospect  of  friendly  arrangement. 
The  court  ot  Berlin,  no  longer  innuenced 
by  a  temporizing  policy,  had  assumed  a 
tone  of  fifmness  and  decision ;  the  troops 
were  animated  to  a  hig^  degree  of  enthu- 
siasin,  by  the  expectation  of  hostilities, 
which  they  conceived  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion had  lon^  a^o  required ;  and  the  zeal  of 
the  people  coincided  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  army.  The  disposition  manifested  by 
the  court,  was  equally  approved  by  foreign 
powers,  as  by  the  subjects  of  Prussia. 
The  King  of  Sweden  was  eager  to  cherish 
the  prospect  which  seemed  thus  to  be  af- 
forded, of  checking  the  power  and  aggran- 
dizement of  France ;  the  Prussian  vessels 

ent  parts  of  the  habitable,  globe,  was  made  to 
Bonaparte  by  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  assembled 
at  Paris,  in  1607. 

In  the  Turkish  Empire,  -  -  -  1,000,000 
In  Persia,  China,  and  {ndia,on  the  east 

and  west  of  the  Ganges,  900,000 

(n  the  west  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 

America, 1,700,000 


CoDsiitutmg  an  aggregate  population  of  3,000,000 


detained  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  were 
speedily  liberated,  and  Lord  Morpeth  was 
despatched  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  with 
proposals  to  afford  her  every  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  the  fourth  coalition  that 
was  at  this  time  forming^against  France. 

The  preparations  of  Prussia  were  met 
with  equal  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  who  was  never  behind  his 
enemies  in  vigilance  and  activity.  On  the 
24th  of  September,  Napoleon  (}uitted  his 
capital  to  join  the  armies,  infusing  energy 
as  he  passed  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
service,  and  settlinff  arrangements,  adapted 
to  all  the  details  of  that  complicated  and 
formidable  machine,  the  operations  of 
which  he  was  about  to  direct.  In  the 
mean  time,  discussions  were  still  conti^ 
nued,  and  even  so  late  as  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  both  monarchs  were  at  the  head- 
quarters of  their  respective  troops,  a  de- 
spatch was  delivered  from  the  Prussian  out- 
post to  the  French  armj,  which  still  afford- 
ed an  opening  for  amicable  adjustment.* 


*  By  this  despatch,  it  was  reciuired  of  France, 
that,  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation,  the  whole 
of  the  French  troops  m  Germany  should  immedi- 
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Within  a  few  days  afterwards,  however,  a 
dedvation,  stating  the  g^rounds  of  the  war, 
was  published  by  the  Prussian  cabinet. 
Both  parties  now  conceived  themselves 
ready  for  the  conflict;  and  so  confident 
was  Prussia  in  her  own  stren^tli,  that  on 
the  29th  of  September,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  she  appears 
to  have  declined  the  offer  of  reinforcements 
made  by  other  powers. 

The  French  army  had  advanced  in  three 
dirisions ;  the  right,  consisting  of  the  corps 
of  Marshals  Ney  and  Soult,  with  a  divi- 
sion of  Bavarian  troops,  proceeded  by  the 
route  of  Ambers:  and  Nurembur^,  to  unite 
at  Bayreuth,  in  Franconia,  in  their  advance 
upon  Hof,  on  the  southern  confines  of  Sax- 
ony :  the  centre,  composed  of  the  reserve, 
under  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  with  the 
corps  of  the  Prince  de  Ponte  C;>rvo  (Bema- 
dotte)  and  Marshal  Davoust,  aftid  the  impe- 
rial guards,  marched  by  Bamberg,  towards 
Culmbach,  in  Franconia,  and  by  way  of 
Saalbergh  to  Gerra,  in  Saxony  :  the  left, 
consisting  of  the  troops  of  Marshals  Lannes 
and  Augereau,  took  their  route  for  Schwein- 
furth,  towards  Cobur^,  and  advanced  to 
Saalfeld,  in  Saxony.  The  veteran  Prus- 
sian army,  having  its  right  under  General 
Blucher,  its  centre  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  its  left  commanded  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  had  taken  a  very  strong 
position  along  the  north  of  Frankfort,  on 
the  Mayne.  The  campaign  opened  on 
the  9th  of  October,  with  the  battle  of 
Schleitz,  seven  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Pulda.  Here,  three  Prussian  regiments 
sustained,  with  great  firmness,  one  of  the 
most  spirited  charges  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  French  were 
finally  successful,  and  the  Prussians  were 
obliffed  to  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  seven 
hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers; and  five  hundred  wagons,  contain- 
ing military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  On  the  10th,  the  left  wing  of 
the  French  army,  under  Marshal  Lannes, 
was  equally  successful  at  Saalfeld.  After 
a  tremendous  cannonade,  continued  without 
intermission  for  more  than  two  hours,  the 
Prussian  cavalry  were  cut  off  by  the  French 
hussars,  and  their  infantry,  being  unable  to 
rffect  an  orderly  retreat,  were  some  of  them 
>bliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  adioining 
woo^s,  while  others  were  inyolved  inex- 
tiicably  in  a  marshy  ground,  where  they 


aiely  rccrois  the  Rhine ;  that  no  obetacles  ihould 
be  raued  by  France  to  theibrmation  of  a  nonhem 
league,  iiicludinff  all  the  eiatee  not  mentioned  in 
the  fundamentahact  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine;  aiwl  that  the  baaii  of  the  nefljotiation 
dhould  be  the  sepanitiou  of  Wemei  irom  the 
French  empire,  and  the  reH>ocupation  of  the  three 
abbey*  by  the  Pruauan  troopa. 


were  driven  to  the  painful  i^teniatiTe  tui 
surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
In  this  engagement,  Prince  Louis  of  Prus- 
sia, brother  of  Frederick-William,  was 
killed  by  Marshal  De  Louis,  of  the  iOth 
regiment  of  the  French  hussars,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  person^  combat.  Hie 
merits  of  this  young  prince  rendered  fats 
death  a  great,  public  cdamity,  and  aggra- 
vated the  other  looses  of  this  unfortuoate 
battle,  from  which  the  French  derived  two 
thonsand  prisoners,  and  thirty  pieees  o€ 
cannon,  wtiile  six  hundred  of  the  Pnissian 
troops  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  This 
inauspicious  opening  of  the  campaign,  ex* 
cited  no  slight  sensation  at  the  heaMiiar- 
ters  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  msia  bod  j 
of  which  found  itself^laoed  on  the  ISlh 
in  a  situation  of  considerable  danger. 

The  object  of  Bonaparte  had  been  to 
repeat  the  operation  of  the  preceding  ennn- 
paign,  and  to  interpose  himself  between 
the  army  of  the  enemy  and  their  depots 
and  resources.  The  main  body  of  the 
Prussian  armv  occupied  Eysenach,  Goths» 
Erfurt,  and  Weimar;  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to 
whom,  now  seventy-two  years  old,  the 
chief  command  was  confideo,  to  commenee 
hostilities  by  bearing  down  with  his  right 
wing  upon  Frankfurt,  with  his  centre  on 
Wurtzburg,  and  his  left  wing  on  Bamber]^. 
The  arrangements  for  the  execution  of  this 
plan  had  been  prepared  with  mat  minute- 
ness, and  several  colutnns  had  been  pushed 
on  to  Cassel  and  other  places,  to  act  upon 
the  offensive ;  but  the  French  amy  had 
by  this  time  unexpectedly  turned  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Prussian  right  win"^,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  eastern  hank 
of  the  Saai,  occupying,  within  a  veiy  short 
period,  Saalberg,  Schleitz,  snd>  Getra. 
Alarmed  by  these  movements,  the  amum- 
meats  of  the  Prussian  army  were  inuDMi- 
ately  changed.  The  detachments  which 
had  been  precipitately  urged  forward,  weve 
recalled ;  and  the  head-quarten  wefe  re>- 
moved  throufl^  Weimar  to  Aueistadt,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jena,  while  General  Rachel 
occupied  the  position  of  Weimar.  Sudi 
were  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Pnis- 
sians  previously  to  the  13th,  m  anticipa- 
tion or  the  ensumg  decisive  struggle.  On 
the  same  day,  the  Grand-duke  of  Berj^ 
and  Marshal  Davoust  were  with  their 
corps  at  Naumberg,  to  which  place  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  was  in  full  march : 
Marshal  Lannes  proceeded  to'  Jens,  whi- 
ther the  Emperor  Napoleon  also  was  ad- 
vancing, while  his  head-quarte»  were  at 
Gerra.  Marshal  Ney  was  at  Gotha,  and 
Marshal  Soult  was  proceeding  on  the 
straight  road  from  Naumberg  to  Jena.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  13lh»  Bonai^aite  ar- 
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rived  at  Jena,  and  from  an  elevated  flat 
near  the  place,  reconnoitred  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  The  importance  of  this 
elevation  for  the  play  of  the  artillery  was 
80  great,  that,  notwithstandinjr  the  extreme 
difficulty,  and  indeed  seeming  impossibility 
of  its  accomplishment,  the  heiealean  la- 
bour was  at  len^h  surmounted,  and  before 
morning  the  artillery  was  actually  planted 
upon  the  eminence.  Notwith8tandin|[  the 
practical  errors  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
this  eampaini,  his  address  to  his  amiy 
vas  in  fl;ood  taste  and  appropriate;  and 
concluded  with  a  passage,  which,  though 
its  accomplishment  was  long  delay^, 
proved  at  last  prophetic:  **We  go," 
said  Frederick  William,  **to  encounter  an 
enemy  who  has  vanquished  numerous  ar- 
mies, humiliated  monarchs,  destroyed  con- 
stitutions, and  deprived  more  than  one 
state  of  its  independence,  and  even  of  its 
very  name.  He  has  threatened  a  similar 
fate  to  Prussia,  and  proposes  to  reduce  us 
>o  the  dominion  of  a  strange  people,  who 
would  suppress  the  very  name  of  Germans. 
The  fate  of  armies,  and  of  nations,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty ;  but  constant 
victory,  and  durable  prosperity,  are  never 
granted,  save  to  the  cause  of  justice." 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  sublimely 
interesting.  The  sentinels  were  almost 
close  to  each  other ;  and  the  li^ts  of  the 
two  armies  were  within  halt  a  cannon 
shot;  in  one  case,  illuminating  the  atmo- 
sphere through  an  extent  of  front  of  six 
hours  march,  and,  in  the  other,  concentrated 
to  a  comparatively  small  point.  On  both 
sides,  all  was  watchfulness  and  motion. 
The  divisions  of  Ney  and  Soult  were  oc- 
cupied the  whole  night  in  marching,  and 
at  break  of  day  all  the  French  troops  were 
under  arms.  Sachet's  division  formed 
the  right;  the  imperial  guards  occupied 
the  summit  of  a  height ;  and  each  of  these 
oorpe  had  their  artillery  in  the  small  spaces 
between  them.  The  morning  was  ob- 
scured by  a  fog,  which  continued  to  prevail 
for  two  hours,  during  which  Bonaparte 
rode  along  the  line,  cautioning  his  officeit 
to  exhibit  order  and  compactness  against 
the  Prussian  cavalry,  and  reminding  them 
of  the  similarity  of  the  situation  of  the 
Prussian  army  to  that  of  the  Austrians  in 
the  preceding  year  at  Ulm,  when  they 
were  driven  from  their  magazines,  and 
compelled  to  surrender. 

The  light  troops  began  the  action,  by 
dislodging  the  Prussians  from  an  apparent- 
ly inaccessible  position  on  the  highway 
between  Jena  and  Weimar:  and  the  suc- 
cess of  this  operation  enabled  the  French 
troops  to  stretch  out  without  restraint  on 
the  plain,  where  they  now  formed  in  order 
of  battle.  An  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
4£ 


had  been  detached  by  the  Prussians  from 
their  left  wing,  to  cover  the  defiles  of 
Naumberg,  and  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  passage  of  Coescsi,  in  which  they  were 
anticipate  by  Marehal  Davoust.  'Hie 
other  two  armies,  one  of  which  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand  men,  placed  themselves 
in  front  of  the  French  army,  which  now 
opened  out  from  the  level  height  of  Jena. 
At  this  crisis,  the  mist  which 'had  hung 
over  the  combatants  began  to  dissipate, 
and  both  armies  beheld  each  other  within 
the  range  of  cannon  shot.  After  the  first 
action  of  the  morning,  by  which  the  Prus- 
sians had  been  forced  to  quit  their  posi- 
tion, the  village  of  Hollstedt  became  the 
point  of  attack,  and  the  Prussians  were  in 
roll  motion  to  dislodge  the  French  from 
this  station,  when  Marshal  Laimes  was 
ordered  to  its  support.  Marehal  Soult  at- 
tacked a  wood  on  the  right.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Prussians  miae  a  movement 
against  the  left  of  the  French,  which  Map- 
shal  Augereau  was  ordered  to  oppose,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  action  became  gene- 
ral. Every  maneuvre  on  both  sides  was 
performed  with  as  much  precision  as  if  it 
Kad  been  executed  upon  the  parade ;  while 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  scattered 
death  in  every  dilution,  and  exhibited  one 
of  the  most  affecting  scenes  ever  displayed 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  After  a  strug- 
gle of  nearly  two  honra,  Marehal  Soiut 
secured  possession  of  ^e  wood,  from 
which  he  immediately  moved  forward, 
while,  at  the  same  instant,  the  division  of 
the  French  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  two 
other  divisions  just  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle  from  the  corps  of  Marehal  Ney,  were, 
by  order  of  Bonaparte,  brought  into  action, 
and  so  much  strengthened  the  French  line, 
as  to  throw  the  Prussians  into  great  disoi^ 
der.  By  a  striking  effort  of  skill  and 
bravery,  this  disorder  was  speedily  re- 
trieved, and  the  battle  was  resumed,  and 
continued  for  almost  an  hour.  At  this  cri- 
sis, ^*  there  was  room  for  a  moment's 
doubt ;"  the  fate  of  the  day  hung  in  awful 
suspense ;  but  the  reserve,  under  the  Duke 
of  Berg,  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  and  threw  the  Prussian 
troops  into  extreme  confusion.*    In  vain 

*  FaxMCH  Bulletin.  Thii  document  mentioni 
■  trait  of  character  that  ihould  not  be  wholly 
omitted  in  a  record  of  the  batile  of  Jena.  ■*  The 
imperial  foot  guards/*  sayt  the  BoUetm,  ''en- 
raged at  not  being  allowed  to  prets  on  while 
every  other  corps  was  in  motion,  several  voices 
among  them  cried  out '  Forward :'  '  What  is  thia 
I  hearr  said  the  emperor:  'this  can  proceed 
only  iVom  some  beardless  boy  that  will  give 
orders  independent  of  me :  let  him  wait  till  he 
has  commanded  in  thirty  bottles,  before  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  advise  me.'  *' 
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did  the  cavalry  and  infantrr  fonn  them- 
selrfis  into  a  square,  the  shock  was  irresist- 
ible, and  this  most  dreadful  charge*  com* 
Sleted  their  overthrow.  On  the  right, 
larshal  Davoust  not  only  maintained  his 
grround  against  the  great  body  of  Prussians 
sent  to  possess  the  defiles  of  Coesen,  bat, 
advancing  into  the  plain,  pursued  them  for 
three  hours  in  their  retreat  tc  Weimar. 
In  this  retreat,  the  confusion  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  was  extreme,  and  the  king, 
finding  it  necessary  to  quit  the  road,  was 
obliged  to  retire  across  the  field  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  of  cavalT)r.  The  loss 
of  the  Prussians  in  this  battle  is  estimated 
by  the  French  at  twenty  thousand  killed, 
and  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  prison- 
ers, besides  sixty  standards,  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  immense  magazines 
of  military  stores  and  provisions :  among 
the  prisoners,  were  more  than  twenty  ge- 
nerals :  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Mar- 
shal Mollendorf  were  wounded,  the  former 
mortally ;  and  General  Ruchel  was  killed.* 


^ClIARLtS     WlLUAM     FrCDEXICK,    DuKK     OF 

Brunswick,  wa«  bom  on  the  9Ui  of  Octobar, 
1735,  O.  S.,  and  hit  ancestry  is  traced  up  to  Albert 
Anoni,  one  of  the  richest  marquises  in  Italy, 
bom  in  the  year  996,  and  married  to  Cnnia, 
heiress  of  the  ancient  house  of  Guelphs,  or  Welles, 
in  Germany.  From  this  stock  sprung  the  royal 
family  of  England,  which  having  attained  the 
electoral,  soon  added  the  renl  crown  to  its  arms. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Tike  all  the  German 
princes  of  his  time,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms  from  bis  cradle,  and  as  he  was  descended 
from  a  house  eminently  warlike,  he  applied  him 
self  to  war  as  a  science  with  no  common  avidity. 
By  the  time  he  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen, 
the  hereditary  prince,  for  by  this  title  he  was 
called  during  the  lifetime  of  his  fether,  experi- 
enced many  opportunities  to  distinguish  his  oou- 
nge  and  conduct  in  arms.  The  first  exploit  under- 
taken by  Ihe  hereditary  prince  as  a  commander, 
was  the  capture  of  Kaya,  towards  the  end  of  the 
y«ar  1758.  Flushed  with  success,  the  youns  wai^ 
rior  next  advanced  against  Minden,  so  celeorated 
afterwards,  on  account  of  the  battle  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  having  invested  the  village  on  the 
5th  of  March,  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion at  the  end  of  nine  days.  To  this  prince, 
England  and  her  allies  were  not  a  little  indebted 
for  the  victory  of  Minden.  On  that  memorable 
day,  he  encountered  and  overcame  the  Duke  de 
Bnasac,  and  by  that  achievement  prevented  the 
Marshal  de  Contades  from  making  iiis  retreat  by 
the  defiles  of  Wittenkendstein.  At  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  in  1759,  the  hereditary  prince  was 
detached,  with  15,000  men,  to  serve  under  his 
rehition,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  battle  of  Corbach ;  and  although 
obliged  on  this  occasion  to  retreat,  yet  he  mam- 
tained  all  his  former  reputation.  Prince  Ferdi- 
iJind  and  Marshal  Broglio  were  at  this  peruMJ  op- 
posed to  each  other  {  and  the  former  having  con- 
ceived the  project  of  cutting  oft*  the  communica- 
tion with  France  by  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  here- 
ditary prince  was  detached  for  that  purpose.  On 
this  occasion,  htf  was  anticipated  by  the  Marauis 
de  Castries,  and  obliged  to  recroai  the  Rhine,  but 
he  ejected  a  brilliant  retreat  with  his  prisoners, 


The  French  acknowledged  a  loss  on  tkeii 
part  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  men ; 
the  victory,  however,  was  complete,  and 
the  battle  of  Jena  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign. 


among  whom  was  Domooriei*  at  that  mwiMmi  aa 
obscure  subaltem  in  the  French  service,*  bat 
who  was  destined  afterwards  to  check  hii 
progress  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  at  the 
head  of  a  nuroeioas  army,  and  thus  to  give  a  new 
turn  to  the  destinies  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
During  the  campaign  of  1762,  Ihe  berrdiiafir 
prince  resumed  hi«  usual  activity.  On  the  31aiM 
August,  having  seized  on  the  heights  of  Joanos- 
berg,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  jiuictiaa  at 
the  armies  under  the  Marahal  d'Etreea  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  bat  in  this  attempt  he  foiled  of 
success,  and  his  cannon,  and  a  large  body  of  pii- 
soners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  No 
sooner  was  a  treaty  concluded,  than  his  serene 
highness  returned  home  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
TpOB.ee,  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1764,  be  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  preseM 
kinff  of  England.  Li  1780,  the  Duke  of  Brtia^ 
wick  died,  and  the  hereditary  |)rince,  of  coojie, 
succeeded  to  his  titles  and  dominirms.  His  ftisl 
care  was  directed  to  the  melioration  of  the  aAira 
of  his  ooontry,  and  so  unremitting  were  his  ei>- 
deavouia  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperitr 
of  his  sul^ects,  that  he  acquired,  as  he  merileo, 
the  glorious  title  of  the  "Father  of  his  peopfe." 
On  the  death  of  the  old  King  of  Prussia,  the  ntia 
of  field-manhal  was  conferred  upon  the  duke 
liy  Frederick  William  II.,  and  bemg  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Prussian  army,  be  succeeded 
in  overrunning  Uollaiki,  and  reinstating  the  atadt- 
holder. 

Soon  after  this  event,  when  the  suocesslbl  re- 
volt of  a  whole  people  from  an  oppression  sane^ 
tioned  by  the  pracnce  of  ages,  had  created  iha 
most  senoua  alarm  in  all  the  coorto  of  Europe,  the 
Duke  of  Brans  wick  was  looked  up  to  as  the  ooly 
general  capable  of  reducing  the  French  naikm 
within  the  pale  of  unlimited  obedience.  On  thia 
occasion,  the  rival  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  cor- 
dially united  in  the  choice  of  the  same  leader,  who, 
having  assumed  the  command  of  the  combuied 
forces,  in  July.  1798,  advanced  from  Coblrau  to 
the  heights  of  Valmy,  where  an  obscure  officer  of 
cavalryT  foiled  the  tacticians  who  had  studied 
the  art  of  war  in  the  school  of  the  immortal  Fredo- 
rick ;  X  and  that  army  which  had  marched  forwrnid 
in  all  the  pride  of  triumph,  denoundag  Tenacanoe 
and  desolation  against  the  French  capital,  waa 
obliged  to  withdraw,  by  forced  marches,  lo  their 
own  frontier,  destitute  of  orovisions,  encomhered 
with  baggage,  exposed  to  tne  ravsges  of  a  dreod- 
ful  dysentery,  and  completely  bereft  of  all  its 
glory.  In  1793,  the  duke,  who  in  the  inionral  had 
redeemed  some  portion  of  that  glory  which  be  bad 
lost  at  Valmy,  l^  the  rapture  of  Menta,  rerirrd 
from  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army  in  diagait, 
and  was  suceeeded  by  Mollendorf,  the  c 


of  his  youth  and  the  rival  of  his  old  age.    Oa 
quitting  the  duties  of  the  cam^  his  highneoa  i». 


mediately  returned  to  Branswick,  ana  occupied 
himself  as  usual  in  promotinathe  prosperity  of  hia 
own  dominions.  Happy  had  it  been  for  hma  and 
for  his  fiimily,  had  he  confined  his  carea  to  hia 
sovereignty ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  war  fnaa 
habit  and  rrom  diaposition,  and  he  pined  for  activa 

*  life  of  General  Domouriet,  voL  L  p.  89 

t  Dumouriea 

t  Book  L  Chap.  iii.  p.  87. 
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The  Dake  of  Bergt  who,  in  his  opera- 
tions, had  so  frequently  proved  himself 
worthy  of  his  great  preceptor  in  the  art  of 
-war,  on  the  15th  of  October  invested  £r- 
fiirth,  and,  on  the  followincr  day,  that  fine 
citadel,  to  which  General  MoUendorf  had 
retreated,  was  surrendered,  with  fourteen 
thousand  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  blockade  of  Magdeburg,  ^hich,  being 
suppo^  perfectly  out  of  danger,  had  been 
made  a  dep6t  for  the  most  valuable  effects 
from  Munster,  Cassel,  and  East  Friedland, 
amounting  to  a  very  great  accumulation, 
was  entered  on  the  30ui  under  the  orders 
of  the  same  oonmiander,  while  he  proceed- 
ed towards  Spandau,  only  three  mues  from 
Berlin.  The  garrison  of  this  place  sur- 
rendered on  the  34th,  and  on  the  8th  of 
November,  Magdeburg  itself,  with  twen- 
ty-two thousana  prisoners,  was  yielded  to 
the  enemy,  presenting  a  singular  instance 
of  the  effect  of  that  alarm  which  had  been 
excited  hj  the  success  of  the  French  forces, 
and  the  influence  of  which  pervaded  the 
most  numerous  garrisons  and  the  strongest 
fortifications.  Another  effect  of  this  com- 
plete dismay  was  the  capture,  by  this  active 
and  successful  commander,  of  Stettin,  a 
fortress  well  calculated  for  defence,  and 
which  contained  a  garrison  of  six  thousand 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  achievement  was  accom- 
plished by  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Duke 
of  Berg's  corps,  while  the  other  attacked  a 
column  of  six  thousand  Prussians,  who 
immediately  laid  down  their  arms. 


employment  in  the  field  and  at  the  head  of  armies. 
On  the  breaking  cot  of  the  war  in  1806,  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Primian  armv  was  again  confided  to 
the  Dake  of  Brunawick.  He  was  almost  the  only 
surviving  general  of  the  old  $ckoolf  and  it  remain- 
ed to  be  determined  on  the  plaiiw  of  Jena,  whe- 
ther  the  ancient  art  of  war  or  the  modem  aystem 
of  tactics  was  doomed  to  prevail  On  the  l3tb  of 
October,  the  fatal  conflict  took  place,  and  victory, 
as  we  have  seen,  declared  for  the  French,  under 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  While  reconnoitenng  the 
enemy  at  an  advanced  post  with  a  telescope  in 
his  hand,  the  duke  was  wounded  in  the  &oe  by  a 
grape-shot ;  and  he  was  obliged  soon  afterwards 
to  have  recourse  to  a  litter,  in  which  he  was  oon- 
d  acted  to  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  On  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  he  leflhis  little  metropolis 
for  the  last  time,  and  retired  by  easy  journeys  to 
Altona.  'niere,  in  an  obacure  lodgina:,  attended 
by  his  consort,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  England, 
he  heard  that  the  royal  family  was  fled  ;  that 
nearly  all  his  troops  had  been  intercepted  in  their 
retreat ;  and  that  ae  himself  was  stripped  of  his 
dominions.  In  this  melancholy  sitaation,  bereft 
of  sight,  overwhelmed  with  pai|i,  and  surroanded 
by  niiseiy,  died  a  sovereign  prince,  who,  until 
eclipsed  hy  a  new  race  of  warnoia,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  commander  of  his  age,  and 
to  whose  talents,  at  one  critical  period,  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  looked  up  for  safety  and 
protection.  The  dnke  breathed  his  last  on  the 
lOth  of  November,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 


Stettin  was  the  fortress  to  which,  after  the 
fatal  day  of  Jena,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe. 
directed  his  course  w^ith  the  principal  wreck 
of  the  army,  having  under  him  about  six- 
teen thousand  infantry,  principally  guards 
and  grenadiers,  six  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  sixty-four  pieces  ofhamessed  artillery. 
In  his  attempt,  however,  to  reach  this  place 
he  was  anticipated  bv  the  arrival  at  Tem- 
plon  of  the  Duxe  of  Bergr,  who,  not  doubts 
ing  that  the  prince  would,  in  consequence 
of  this  failure,  bend  his  course  to  Prentz- 
low,  without  a  moment^s  loss  of  time  set 
off  for  that  place,  and,  by  a  well-concerted 
attack,  overthrew,  in  its  suburbs,  the  ca- 
valry, infantry,  and  artillery  of  the  prince, 
and  forced  him,  with  great  loss,  to  withdraw 
within  the  town,  where  he  was  immediately 
summoned.  The  gates  being  speedily 
burst  open  by  tlie  enemy,  and  no  chance  of 
effectual  opposition  to  the  attack  remaining, 
the  prince  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  capitula- 
tion, and  the  same  day  defiled  his  whole 
army  before  the  grand-duke,  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  retreat  and  resistance  of  the  gallant 
General  Blucher  are  deserving  of  particu- 
lar mention.  His  intention,  after  the  defeat 
of  Jena,  was  to  gain  the  Oder,  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe, and  b^  affording  employment  to  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  I*Tench  troops,  to 
allow  time  for  the  supply  of  some  import- 
ant fortresses,  and  for  the  junction  ot  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  troops.  The  reserve 
of  the  army,  which,  under  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg,  had  suffered  very  materially 
at  Halle,  was  confided  to  him  on  the  24th 
of  October,  and  appears  afterwards  to  have 
met  with  a  corps  under  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar and  the  hereditary  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
It  consisted  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  After  various  attempts  to  join  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  in  which  his  little  army  had 
several  times  separated,  although  they  re- 
joined after  a  variety  of  difiSculties,  they 
were  obliged  to  fight  a^nst  very  superior 
numbers,  but  often  inflicting  in  ihese  con- 
tests more  injury  than  they  experienced, 
he  received  the  mortifying  intelligence  that 
the  prince  had  capitulated.  General  Blu- 
cher had  now  no  other  alternative  than 
either  to  take  the  direction  to  Hamburg  or 
Lubeck,  or  to  fight  the  next  day,  as  the 
Duke  of  Berg  was  on  his  left  flank.  Mar- 
shal Soult  on  his  right,  and  Bemadotte  on 
his  front,  each  of  whose  divisions  was  more 
than  double  the  number  of  his  own.  His 
march  to  Lubeck  was  accordingly  resolved 
on.  But  here,  to  his  unutterable  regret  and 
indignation,  treachery  combined  agains* 
him,  and  afforded  aid  to  the  French  troops, 
who  soon  filled  the  town.  A  contest  took 
place,  which  in  fierceness  anl  horror  has 
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rarely  been  exceeded.  The  squaies,  streets, 
and  even  churches  were  scenes  of  the  most 
bloody  conflict  and  carnage ;  war  triumph- 
ed in  this  unfortunate  place  in  its  full  ra- 
vaffe  ;  and  the  Prussian  troops,  at  length 
/bbaged  to  yield  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
^nemy,  withdrew  from  tne  town.  In  this 
extremity,  suffering  from  want  of  ammunl 
tion,  with  reduced  strength  and  reduced 
numbers,  effectual  resistance  seemed  abso- 
lutely impossible.  After  three  weeks  con- 
stant retreat,  in  which,  from  the  incessant 
&tiQ;ue  of  marching  fire  or  six  German 
miles  a  day,  with  only  the  most  miserable 
means  of  subsistence,  fifty  or  sixty  men 
being  frequently  obliged  to  be  left  behind, 
but  notwithstanding  which,  the  whole 
corps  had  displayed  a  fidelity  and  coura^ 
which  could  never  be  exceeded,  he  felt  it 
his  duty,  at  the  moment  the  French  were 
about  to  attack  him,  to  yield  to  a  caoitula- 
tion.  The  conviction  of  having  disenareed 
his  duty  might  well  support  him  under 
this  disaster,  and  he  may  be  considered  as 
having  derived  more  gloiy  from  his  well- 
conducted  retreat,  than  has  attached  in 
many  cases  to  the  most  decided  and  imports 
ant  successes. 

Marshal  Davoust  had,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  taken  possession  of  Leipzig, 
where  immediate  notice  was  given  to  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  that  all  English 
property  would  be  seized  in  this  mnd  m- 
trepot  of  British  merchandise ;  ana  all  per- 
sons were  enjoined  within  twen^-tbur 
hours  to  send  in  a  declaration  regardin?  all 
such  property  in  their  possession,  of  what^ 
ever  aescription ;  the  non-compliance  with 
this  mandate  to  be  punished  by  the  sum- 
mary process  of  military  tribunals.  Hav- 
ing ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the 
Elbe  at  this  place,  Davoast  proceeded  to 
Wittenburff,  and  gained  by  surprise  the 
tnridges  oi  that  town,  after  which  he 
moved  forward  to  Berlin,  which  he  entered 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  the  S5th,  fol- 
lowed on  the  succeeiling  day  by  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Augereau.  On  the  24th,  Bo- 
naparte arrived  at  Potsdam,  where  he 
yisited  the  palace  and  the  tomb  of  the 
^eat  Fredenck.  The  sword  of  that  dis- 
tinguished warrior,  the  riband  of  the  black 
eagle,  the  colours  taken  by  him  in  the 
seven  years  war,  and  the  scarf  whieh  he 
used  during  that  critical  period  of  his  vicis- 
situde and  glory,  excited  particular  re&rard 
and  emotion,  and  Napoleon,  seizing  these 
trophies,  exclaimed  with  transport,  •♦  Twen- 
ty millions  shall  not  purehase  them.  I 
will  present  them  to  my  old  soldiers,  and 
the  Hotel  of  Invalids  at  Paris  %hall  be 
their /uture  depository."  Within  three  da^rs 
at\er  his  arrival  at  Potsdam,  he  made  'his 
publie  entry  into  Berlin,  attended  by  his 


principal  generals,  and  his  foot  guards. 
Various  ambassadors  from  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  at  peace,  were  here 
presented  to  him  at  the  palace.  He  after- 
wards reeeived  the  deputies  from  the 
Lutheran  and  Refoimed  churehes,  mo«t]y 
the  descendants  of  the  refa^  Freocn 
Protestants  driven  from  their  eomitrf 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
to  whom  he  promised  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  their  privileges  and  worwiip. 
Twelve  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
were  intrusted  with  tne  guardianship  of 
the  city ;  and  to  the  management  of  eight 
of  the  highest  reputation  and  consequence, 
was  committed  the  superintendenoe  of  the 

f>olice.  llie  presence  of  the  French  scaiee- 
y  discomposed  the  oidinarjr  routine  of 
business;  and,  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
burghere,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
army,  the  utmost  tranquillity  was  secured. 
Berlin,  at  the  time  of  its  occupation,  not> 
withstanding  previous  removals,  abounded 
with  military  stores  of  every  description, 
whieh  the  precipitate  anproech  or  the 
French,  **the  rapidity  or  whose  march 
outstripped  that  or  their  renown,"  had  pre- 
vented tnem  from  removing.  The  supreme 
provisional  jrovemment  of  the  conquered 
country  of  Prussia  was  divided  into  four 
departments^-Berlin,  Custin,  Stettin,  and 
Magdeburg,  and  oommitted  to  the  direelion 
of  General  Clarke. 

During  the  time  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  enjoying  himself  in  compa- 
rative leisure  and  full  tranquillity  in  the 
palace  of  Berlin,  admiring  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  and  the  trophies  of  military  greats 
ness ;  the  King  of  Prussia  was  experienc- 
ing all  the  hoirore  of  exile,  and  the  alarms 
natural  to  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  for  the 
recovery  of  which  he  had  reason  to  fear 
that  he  must  be  more  indebted  to  the  mo- 
deration of  the  conqueror,  than  to  any  re- 
maining resonrees  of  his  own.^Ia  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  his  army  had  been  oom- 
pletely  dissipatea  and  ruined.  The  army  of 
Westphalia,  under  General  Blucher;  the 
left  division,  under  Prince  Hohenlohe ;  the 
reserve,  under  the  Prince  of  Wuitember^ ; 
and  the  army  under  his  own  immediate  in- 
spection; had  comprehended  a  mass  of 
militai^  power,  which  he  had  represented 
to  his  imagination  as  almost  irresistible : 
yet  nearly  all  had  now  disappeared.  Of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousana  men,  eom- 
prehended  in  these  divisions,  a  large  pro- 
portion had  been  destroyed,  wounded,  or 
made  captive  in  the  fatal  contest  of  Jena. 
Of  the  rest,  various  corps,  after  wandering 
amidst  inextricable  difficulties,  and  exhi- 
biting an  enterprise  and  perseverance  wor- 
thy of  a  better  fate,  had  been  obliged  to  j 
surrender  to  the  superior  force  of  tlie  < — 
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my  ;  while  others,  as  if  strack  with  conster- 
nation, and  imagining  themselves  to  he 
assailed  h^  an  enemy  of  more  than  mortal 
powers,  yielded,  in  succession,  positions 
of  the  first  importance,  and  capable  of 
long-continned  defence.  The  tbrtresses 
appeared  as  if  incapable  of  affording  re- 
sistance to  the  enemy,  or  protection  to 
their  own  garrisons.  The  armies,  the 
garrisons,  and  the  maj|;azines,  were  lost  to 
me  monarch  of  Prussia  with  such  rapidity 
of  successive  disaster,  that  he  mi^t  doubt 
at  certain  moments  the  realitjr  of  his  humili- 
ation, and  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Jena,  his  majesty 
retreated  to  Custin,  but  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  speedily  produced  the  necessity 
of  his  fiSirther  removal,  and  KoDingsburff 
became  the  place  of  his  residence,  ana 
the  rallying  point  for  the  wreck  of  the 
Pnissian  forces.  Here,  the  last  regiments 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  amounting  to 
about  fifVy  thousand  men,  collected  around 
Frederick  William,  and  awaited  the  acces- 
sion of  reinforcements,  and  the  arrival  of 
whatever  assistance  might  be  afforded  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Bonaparte,  well  aware  that  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  had  been  forced  into  the  service 
of  Prussia,  dismissed  six  thousand  of  his 
troops  on  their  parole,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Jena.  The  Elector  of  Hesse 
was,  on  the  contrary,  deprived  of  his  do- 
minions ;  as  was  also  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, because  he  had  encouraged  a  war 
"  which  he  ought  to  have  used  his  influ- 
ence to  prevent.'**  Mecklenburg  was  also 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French;  but 
its  destiny  was  postponed,  and  lefl  sub- 
ject to  be  regulated  by  the  conduct  of  Rus- 
sia. Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment under  the  commana  of  General  Mor- 
tier.  The  siege  of  Hameln  was  intrusted 
to  General  Savary,  who  found  a  conference 
as  efficacious  as  a  grand  assault.  The 
desperate  situation  of  the  Prussian  monar- 
chy afforded  no  prospect  of  advantage 
from  the  protraction  of  a  siege  on  the  part 
of  the  commandant,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  persuasion,  consented  to 
sign  a  capitulation,  by  which  this  im- 
portant fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  nine 
thousand  men,  abundance  of  military 
stores,  and  provisions  for  six  months, 
was  deliverea  to  the  French  general, 
whose  troops  amounted  only  to  three  regi- 
ments. In  Hanover,  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  French  troops  were  strikingly 
observable;  and  a  few  days  were  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  conquest  of  that  elec- 
torate.    Fiuda  and  Cassel  were  at  the 
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same  time  occupied  by  other  corps  of  the 
French  troops,  and  a  perfect  communicar 
tion  was  opened  and  maintained  with  the 
grand  army.  The  next  object  to  be  a»> 
complished,  and  which  was  no  sooner 
ordered  than  it  was  effected,  was  to  take 
possession  of  Hamburg ;  and  the  transao- 
tions  at  this  place,  where  all  British  mer- 
chandise ana  other  property  was  placed 
under  sequestration,  flowed  from  a  system 
of  policy  explained  by  a  decree  of  the 
French  emperor,  published  at  Berlin  U^ 
wards  the  dose  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. This  edict,  which  afterwards  became 
so  memorable  under  the  designation  of  the 
Berlin  Decree,  was  introduced  by  a  de- 
claration, stating,  that  England  had  vio- 
lated the  Ikws  of  nations,  in  considering 
every  individual  belonging  to  a  hostils 
state  as  an  actual  enemy,  whether  found 
on  board  vessels. of  merchandise,  or  en* 
gaged  otherwise  in  the  tranquil  occupations 
of  commercial  agents,  or  as  memoers  of 
commercial  factories.  She  had  moreover 
extended  her  rig^t  of  blockade  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits— to  places  before  which 
she  had  not  a  single  snip  of  war,  and  even 
to  whole  coasts  and  kin^oms,  wherCf 
with  all  her  naval  superiority,  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  actually  to  maintain  it, 
lliis  monstrous  abuse  of  the  ri^^t  of  block- 
ade, as  it  was  styled  by  the  French  em* 
peror,  had  no  other  object  than  to  impede 
the  communication  between  nations,  and 
to  aggrandize  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  England  by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
and  industrjr  of  the  continent.  All  those 
who  dealt  in  Englbh  commodities  upon 
the  continent,  mignt  therefore  be  justly  re- 
garded, whether  intentionally  or  not,  as 
seconding  those  views,  and  rendering 
themselves  her  accomplices;  and  as  it 
was  a  right,  conferred  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  nations,  to  oppose  to  an  enemy 
the  weapons  employed  by  him  against 
his  adversary;  it  was  therefore  decreed*  . 
that  till  the  English  government  should 
abandon  this  system,  the  British  isles 
should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
her  interdicted. 

The  idea  of  blockading  the  British 
islands  was  at  first  treated  as  the  phantom 
of  a  disordered  imagination,  but  the  ridi- 
cule cast  upon  the  project  was  speedily 
removed  by  illustrative  facts.  In  all  the 
countries  under  the  direct  power  and  influ- 
ence of  France,  British  property,  and  the 
persons  of  British  citizens,  were  divested 
of  all  security,  and  recognised  as  fair  sub- 
jects of  sequestration  and  imprisonment. 
The  means  of  continental  communication 
were  extremely  impaired :  and  the  grand 
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entrepot  of  English  commodities  was 
completely  cut  off.  The  strictest  orders 
were  circulated  through  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  all  the  other  tributary  govern- 
ments of  the  French  empire,  to  enforce 
these  regulations,  so  as  to  effect,  if  possi- 
ble, the  utter  exclusion  of  British  inter- 
course with  their  dominions ;  and  it  was 
found,  that,  althoug;h  the  French  were  en- 
closed by  the  British  squadrons  in  their 
own  ports,  which  they  could  quit  only  by 
the  aid  of  storms  and  darkness,  the  idea  of 
blockading  the  British  isles  was  not  alto- 
gether frivolous  and  illusory.  Founded, 
as  the  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
was,  on  the  very  basis  of  reciprocal  wants 
and  advantages,  the  British  nation  found 
that  they  were  contending  with  an  enemy 
whose  grand  object  was  to  impair  their  re- 
sources, to  harass  their  credit,  to  produce 
that  failure  of  revenue  which  would  operate 
most  powerfully  in  support  of  his  views  of 
policy  and  vengeance ;  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which,  the  inconvenience  at^ 
tached  to  Europe,  and  even  to  France  her- 
self, from  the  influence  of  the  ••  continental 
system,**  would  be  cheerfully  endured. 
The  suspension  of  the  regular  course  of  pay- 
ments irom  abroad,  soon  proved  fatal  to 
many  mercantile  houses  of  distinction ; 
while  others,  who  had  enjoyed  the  good 
fortune,  in  anticipation  of  these  events,  to 
dispose  of  their  property,  and  settle  their 
accounts  abroad,  out  whose  warehouses  at 
homo  were  crowded  with  merchandise,  for 
they  could  now  obtain  no  market,  were  in 
a  state  little  less  to  be  deplored.  The 
West  India  merchants,  so  large  a  portion 
of  whose  importations  had  found  th^r  way 
through  long  established  channels  to  the 
continent,  from  which  they  were  now  ex- 
cluded, particularly  suffered  from  this 
cause :  and  the  columns  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette, no  longer  adorned  with  the  records 
of  victory,  were  swelled  with  the  names 
of  those  who  had  recently  imagined  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  comparative  opulence, 
but  who  were  doomed  to  fall  into  decay 
under  the  weight  of  this  unmarketable  and 
depreciated  merchandise. 

immediately  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the 
King  of  Prussia  made  application  to  Bona- 
parte for  an  armistice,  ana,  though  this  re- 
quest was  refused,  he  was  encouraged  to 
send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  French  army,  charged  with  instruc- 
tions to  negotiate  a  peace.  Lucchesini,  the 
Prussian  negotiator,  arrived  at  Berlin  on 
the  3*2d  of  October,  and  found  that  Duroc 
was  named  by  the  French  emperor  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
treaty.  Tlie  situation  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
iesty  became  every  day  more  desperate,  by 


the  capture  of  his  armies,  and  the  surreti- 
der  of  nis  fortresses ;  and  a  rery  short  time 
was  sufficient  to  show,  that  no  terms  of  | 
peace,  short  of  unconditional  surrender, 
were  to  be  obtained  from  the  conqueror. 
An  armistice  was  next  proposed,  and  con- 
cluded on  the  16th  of  November,  but  on  i 
terms  so  disadvantageous  to  Prussia,  that 
the  king  refused  to  ratify  the  act  of  hia 
minister,  preferring  rather  to  try  still  fur- 
ther the  fortune  of  war,  with  the  aid  and 
under  the  banners  of  his  Russian  ally. 
Evenr  exertion  was  made,  to  fire  effect  to 
this  fast  effort;  and,  considenng  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  slightest  promise  of  &- 
vourable  changre  is  caught  at  by  the  unfor- 
tunate, it  could  not  appear  surprising  thai 
the  approach  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  tlie 
expectation  of  a  general  rising  amongr  the 
Silesians,  to  whom  the  king  addressM  an 
energetic  proclamation,  should  have  inspii^ 
ed  a  hope  of  ultimate  success,  which  was 
in  reality  the  cause  of  the  determinatian 
not  to  ratify  the  armistice. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  Russian  aimy, 
under  General  Benningsen,  amounting  fo 
four  thousand  men,  had  at  lengUi  crossed 
the  Vistula,  and  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the 
13th  of  November,  whence  they  pushed 
on  by  forced  marches  to  the  river  Drsura. 
The  reconnoitering  parties,  however,  on  ad- 
vancing along  the  road  towards  T%orn  and 
the  Wartha,  soon  ascertained  the  great  so* 
periority  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  enemy, 
on  which  General  Benningsen  speedily  retir- 
ed across  the  Vistula,  and  entirely  destroy- 
ed the  bridge  over  that  river,  with  a  view  to 
impede  the  enemy  in  his  pursuit.  Aboat 
the  end  of  the  month  of  November,  the 
first  division  of  the  French  army  arrived  at 
Warsaw,  and  one  of  their  first  objects  was 
to  substitute  a  bridge  for  that  which  the 
Russians  had  destroyed.  From  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  Vistula,  a  corps  of  Mar- 
shal Davoust*s  division  pushed  on  towards 
the  Bug,  where  they  strengdiened  their 
position  by  a  tete  du  pont^  and  afWrwaids 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Pomikow.  The 
general-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army,  Ka- 
menskoi,  having  at  length  arrived  at  the 
camp,  seemed  to  consider  the  honour  of 
the  army  as  tarnished  by  tfie  retrograde 
movements  of  General  Benningsen ;  and,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  impression  made  by 
this  retreat,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  advance, 
and  to  fix  their  head-quarters  at  Pultusk, 
on  the  Narew,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  Warsaw.  No  sooner  was  Bonaparte 
acquainted  with  the  first  indications  of  this 
disposition  in  the  Russian  general  for  offen- 
sive operations,  than  he  quitted  Posen  for 
Warsaw  ;  biit  previously  to  his  departure, 
he  published  a  proclamation  addressed  tc 
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his  soldiers,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  summary  of  the  Prussian  campaign.* 
Marshal  Ney  had  been  for  some  time  in 

Sossession  of  Thorn,  whence  he  united  the 
ifierent  corps  of  his  division  at  Gallup. 
Marshal  Bessieres,  with  the  second  corps 
of  the  reserved  cavalry,  proceeded  from 
Thorn  to  Biezun,  which  route  was  pursued 
also  by  Marshal  Bemadotte,  while  Marshal 
Soult  passed  the  Vistula  opposite  Plock, 
and  Marshal  Au^reau,  by  indefatigable 
exertions,  established  a  bridge  over  tlie 
Narew.— These  operations  were  succeeded 
by  the  battles  of  Maziesk  and  Lopackzin, 
fought  on  the  24th  of  December,  m  which 
the  Russians  lost  sixteen  hundred  men, 
and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the 
inean  time,  a  Prussian  corps,  consisting  of 
■ix  thousand  infantry,  and  one  thousand 
cavalry,  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Scol- 
daw,  by  a  corps  of  French  troops  under 
Marshu  Ney;  while  Marshal  Bessieres 
routed  another  detachment  of  Prussian 
troops,  breaking  their  line,  and  driving 
them  into  the  morasses  near  the  village  of 
Carmeden.  These  successes  were  only 
preliminary  to  a  battle  of  more  importance 
fought,  on  the  36th  of  December,  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Pnltusk,  which  closed  ^e  mili- 

'^PROCLAMATION. 

"  Imperial  Head-ouarUrM  ai  Poten^  Dec.  8, 1606. 

"  Soldiers  f 
<*  A  year  ago.  at  the  same  hour,  you  were  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Auaterlitx.  The  lacred  cohort 
.  of  Ruaiia  fled,  defeated,  before  you ;  or,  ■urrottnd- 
•d,  laid  down  their  arma  at  the  feet  of  their  con- 
querors. To  the  moderation,  and  perhapa,  blame- 
able  generoaity,  which  overlooked  the  criminality 
of  the  third  coalition,  is  the  formation  of  a  fourth 
to  be  ascribed.  Bat  the  ally,  on  whose  mih- 
tary  skill  their  principal  hope  rested,  is  already  no 
more.  His  principal  towns,  his  fortreaMs.  his  fo. 
rage  and  ammunitioa,  magasnes,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  standards,  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
are  in  our  power.  Neither  the  Oder  nor  Wartha, 
the  deserts  of  Poland,  nor  the  rude  season  of  win- 
ter, have  been  capable  of  arresting,  for  a  moment, 
our  progress.  You  have  braved  all  dangers— 
have  surmounted  them  all,  and  every  enemy  has 
fled  on  your  approach,  f  n  vain,  did  the  Russians 
wish  to  defend  the  capital  of  ancient  and  illiist^- 
ous  Poland.  The  French  eagles  hover  over  the 
Vistula.  The  unfortunate  mit  brave  Poles,  on 
oontemplatiM  you,  fancy  they  behold  Uie  celebrat- 
ed legions  or  the  great  Sobieski  returning  from  a 
military  expedition.  Soldiers !  we  shall  not  lay 
down  our  arms  until  a  general  peace  has  confirm- 
ed and  secured  the  power  of  our  allies;  until  it 
has  restored  to  our  commerce  its  freedom,  and 
given  back  to  us  our  colonies :  on  the  Elbe,  and 
on  the  Oder,  we  have  reconquered  Pondicherry, 
all  our  possessions  in  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Spanish  colonies.  What  right  has  Russia 
to  hope  that  she  shall  hold  the  bahuice  of  destiny 
in  her  hands?  What  right  has  she  to  expect  slie 
f hoold  be  placed  in  so  favourable  a  situation  ? 
Shall  there  be  a  comparison  made  between  the 
Russians  and  us  T  Are  we  not  the  soldiers  of  Aus- 
terlits  ? 

Signed)  "  NAroLKon.** 


tary  operations  of  the  year.  In  the  mora 
ing  of  that  day.  Marshal  Lannes  arrived 
opposite  to  Pultusk,  where  the  whole  corps 
of  General  Benoingsen  had  assembled  dur- 
ing the  niffht.  About  ten  o*clock  the  next 
morning,  Uie  attack  was  commenced  by  the 
French,  and  received  by  the  Russians  with 
great  firmness.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
great  obstinacy,  and  with  yarious  vicissi- 
tude, but  at  length  French  tactics  triumph- 
ed over  Russian  courage,  and  General  Ben- 
ninssen,  on  whom  the  chief  command  of 
the  Russian  army  had  now  devolved,  was 
compelled  to  i^treat.  In  the  mean  time^ 
General  Buxhoevden  had  assembled  the 
different  corps  of  his  army  at  Golymin,  to 
which  place  they  were  closely  pursued  by 
Davoust,  who  took  up  his  position  in  an 
adjoining  wood.  About  noon,  Augerean 
arrived,  and  took  the  Russians  in  flank, 
while  another  French  corps  deprived  them 
of  a  point  of  support,  derived  from  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  at  three  o'clock  3ie 
division  of  General  Hendlet  formed  in  line 
and  advanced  against  the  Russians.  The 
fire  was  conducted  with  great  animation, 
and  I  notwithstanding  several  impetuous  and 
successful  charges  made  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  Duke  of  Berg,  the  contest  continued  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  when  the  Russian 
commander,  finding  himself  unable  any 
longer  to  resist  the  shock,  ordered  a  retreat 
to  Ostrolenka.  General  Buxhoevden  was 
now  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  dan- 
ger, and  had  not  the  unfavourable  state  of 
3ie  roads  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
French  troops  under  Marshal  Soult,  scarce- 
ly any  portion  of  the  Russian  army  could 
have  escaped  destruction.  The  loss  in 
these  actions,  on  the  part  of  the  Frei^ch, 
was  admitted  by  themselves  to  be  little 
short  of  three  thousand  men ;  but  that  of 
the  Russians  was,  on  the  same  authority, 
stated  at  twelve  thousand  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  ;  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and 
about  twelve  hundred  baggage- wagons. 
The  retreat  of  the  Russians  was  the  signal 
for  the  French  troops  to  enter  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  the  corns  under  Marshals 
Ney,  Bemadotte,  and  Bessieres,  were  al- 
most immediately  cantoned  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Orege,  while  Marshal  Soult, 
with  the  brigades  of  light  horse,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  for 
their  protection. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  while  all  these  dis- 
astrous events  were^  occurring,  was  expe- 
riencing a  state  of  suspense  and  embarrass- 
iQ^nt,  which,  although  arising  from  his  own 
culpable  policy,  could  not  but  excite  senti- 
ments of  commiseration.  His  queen  and 
family,  with  a  long  train  of  attendants  and 
nobility,  sought  an  asylum,  first  at  Dantzic, 
and  afterwards  at  Memel,  where  the  death 
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of  one  of  the  jwrng  princes  was  combined 
with  other  circumstances  of  public  and  do- 
mestic affliction.  In  this  brief  but  deci- 
sire  campaign,  the  successes  of  the  French 
are  almost  unprecedented  in  the  records  of 
history,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that 
those  successes  shoula  have  operated  upon  a 
people  peculiarly  susceptible  of  every  thing 
calculated  to  excite  exultation,  and  gratify 
national  vanity ;  nor  that  the  **  illustrious 
head  of  the  great  nation'*  should,  at  the 
contemplation  of  that  superiority  which  he 
obtained  in  these  conflicts,  adopt  frequent^ 
\j  a  style  of  decided  propltecy  and  dicta- 
tion, approaching  to  the  most  consummate 
arrogance.  The  forces  of  an  immense  em- 
pire were  under  his  uncontrolled  direction, 
aad  he  vras  able  to  avail  himself  of  them  to 
their  fullest  extent.  There  v^as  no  opposi- 
tion to  hisprojects,  no  collision  with  his  in- 
terests. The  decisions  of  his  cabinet,  or 
rather  of  his  closet,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  await  the  forms  of  slow  deliberation,  and 
the  fluctuation  of  remote  caprice,-  sprang 
with  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth  into 
immediate  action.  In  the  coalitions  which 
he  had  hitherto  encountered,  this  simplici- 
ty, in  the  midst  of  complication,  adminis- 
tered in  a  great  measure  to  his  uninterrupt- 
ed success.  In  the  case  of  Prussia,  indeed, 
concert  had  not  been  formed  till  ruin  was 
almost  absolutely  incurred,  and  her  folly 
was  only  the  more  apparent  from  these  de- 
fective arrangements,  which  had  depended 
solely  upon  herself. 

A  suspension  of  hostile  operations  exist- 
ed for  some  time  after  the  battles  of  Pul- 
tusk  and  Golymin,  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  supplies,  and  the  state 
of  a  northern  region  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Vigilance  and  preparations  were  on 
both  sides  connected  with  a  state  of  com- 
parative acquiescence ;  and  no  means  were 
omitted  by  either  amy  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  those  approaching  shocks,  to 
which  Europe  now  looked  with  painful  sus- 
pense for  the  decision  of  its  fate.  A  genera] 
annament  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  to  be  raised  in  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  existing  population,  according  to 
which  the  force  to  be  levied  would  amount 
to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
who  were,  on  smy  requisite  emergency, 
to  be  ready  to  lAipnort  the  troops  of  the 
empire.  Nor  was  toe  Emperor  Napoleon 
by  any  means  less  attentive  to  the  arrange- 
ments required  by  his  situation.  Levies 
were  perpetually  sent  from  the  interior  of 
France  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  an  antici- 
pated conscription  for  ^e  ensuing  year 
was  put  in  requisition,  to  be  trained  and 
disciplined,  though  not  immediately  to  be 
marched  to  the  theatre  of  war. 

In  the  mean  while,  Jerome  Bonaparte 


was  SQccessfullr  conducting  the  operatioM 
of  the  army  in  Silesia.  The  prociamatioo 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  brave  inhabit- 
ants of  this  province,  though  by  no  meant 
attended  with  those  results  which  in  the  ar- 
dour of  his  mind  he  had  expected,  vras  not 
wholly  inefficient.  By  the  exertions  of  the 
Prince  of  Pless^  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  et)vemment  of  the  proviuce,  a  con- 
siderable corps  was  collected  from  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  various  fortresses, 
which  appear  to  have  derived  some  increase 
offeree  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of 
the  people  at  laige.  The  troops  of  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria  were 
emfuoyed,  under  Prince  Jerome,  to  r^uce 
them,  and  about  tiie  beginning  of  the  year, 
inflicted  upon  them  n^  severe  defeat.  After 
this  event,  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  remainder  of  the  army  appeared  to  the 
Prince  of  Pless  to  be  their  rapid  di^iersion, 
by  detachments,  into  different  fortresses; 
a  plan  which  was  immediately  adopted, 
and,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  abandon  to  the  enemy  some  of  his 
artillery,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
bi^gKBge.  On  the  8th  of  January,  the  city 
of  Breslau,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
regularly  besieged,  surrendered  to  the  ene- 
my, who  had  begun  to  batter  in  breach ; 
the  magazines  of  this  fortress  were  consi- 
derable, and  its  garrison,  consisting  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  defiled  before 
Prince  Jerome  as.  his  prisonera  ,of  war. 
The  other  fortresses  in  Silesia  were  in  suc- 
cession rapidly  invested ;  Brie^  capitulated 
in  a  short  time,  and  Schwiednitz  soon  fol- 
lowed her  example.  The  Prince  of  Plesa, 
driven  from  the  positions  of  Frankenstein 
and  Nenrohde  by  General  Lefeb  vre,  took  re- 
fuge in  Glatz,  and  was,  soon  afrerwards, 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  Baron  KleisL 
The  activity  and  energy  of  the  new  comman- 
der, kept  all  tbe  troops  under  Jerome  Bona- 
parte in  sufficient  employment ;  and  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  under  the  ba- 
ron to  surprise  and  retake  Breslau.  The 
siege  of  Niesse,  before  which  the  French 
prince  was  enc  imped,  occupied  a  consider- . 
able  time ;  and,  although  this  and  the  other 
fortresses  were  atlen^  forced  to  a  capitu- 
lation, the  bravery  and  peraeverance  of  the 
troops  and  commandera  employed  in  their 
defence,  redounded  to  the  credit  of  their 
firmness  and  loyalty..  By  the  prolonged 
exertions  in  defence  of  these  places,  an  ob- 
ject highly  desirable  was  effected — the  de- 
tention of  a  great  body  of  forces  from  jciii- 
ing  the  French  armies  in  Poland,  a  striking 
contrast  was  exhibited  to  that  precipitation 
and  baseness  with  which,  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  unfortunate  Prussian  mo- 
narchy, fortresses,  impregnable  from  their 
situation,  and  furnished  with  every  meant 
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of  protracted  defence,  had  been  mnenderea 
almost  upon  the  first  summona. 

While  Silesia  was  thus  in  a  state  that 
must  ensure  its  ultimate  reduction,  unless 
the  fortune  of  war  should  exhibit  a  most 
important  reverse  on  the  great  theatre  of 
hostility,  ^e  French  armies  were  employ- 
ed in  prosecuting  the  sieves  of  Stralsund, 
Golberg,  and  Dantzic,  £e  possession  of 
the  latter  of  which  cities  was  justly  deemed 
of  extreme  importance.  The  idea  of  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  if  it 
had  been  ever  seriously  entertained,  was 
now  apparently  abandoned.  Whether  it 
was,  that,  having  been  repeatedly  deceived 
by  soverei^s,  their  pledge  were  no 
longer  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  with  any  confidence ;  whether  po- 
licy was  speedily  found  to  require  the  re- 
nunciation of  a  project  by  Bonaparte  which 
he  really  had  intended  to  accomplish ;  or 
whether  the  boasted  constitution  of  Poland 
had  no  hold  on  the  poor  man*s  heart  to 
nerve  his  arm  for  its  recovery ;  it  appears 
that  few  of  the  Poles  contributed  to  swell 
the  French  armies;  and  that,  for  the  re- 
storation of  Poland  in  its  former  intesTity, 
was  substituted  a  government  of  the  Prus- 
sian districts  of  that  country,  accompanied 
with  no  specious  pretensions  to  liberty  and 
inde[>endence,  though  judiciously  enough 
contrived  as  a  provisional  administration. 

The  representations  of  Austria,  whose 
military  establishments  had  been  placed  bv 
the  Archduke  Charles  on  a  footing  of  hi^ 
respectability,  could  not,  it  maybe  pre- 
sumed, be  safelj  neglected.  She  had  a  foi^ 
midable  army  m  Gallicia,  convertible  to 
the  emergency  of  circumstances,  and  capa- 
ble of  almost  indefinite  increase,  from  the 
existing  regularity,  economy,  and  resources 
of  her  establishments.  In  the  situation  of 
Bonaparte,  the  interposition  of  this  force 
might  be  supposed  capable,  not  merely  of 
preventinjrthe  re-establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy orPoland,  but  of  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat to  France,  and  thus  subverting  for 
ever  the  fabric  of  ambition  which  he  had 
been  so  many  years  in  raising.  But  the 
|9eril8  and  labours,  the  achievements  and 
glories,  of  so  long  a  period,  were  not  thus 
rashlv  to  be  ventured  for  an  enterprise, 
which  to  him  was  of  trifling  importance. 
On  the  subject  of  Austria,  it  may  be  further 
observed,  that  the  exertions  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  in  his  chief  military  superintend- 
enco  of  the  empire,  were  incessant  and  in- 
valuable. Those  whose  conclusions  were 
generally  directed  by  their  wishes,  and 
whose  wishes  were  udent  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  colossal  power  which  now 
threatened  to  bestride  tne  continent,  eager- 
ly inferred  that  these  exertions  on  the  part 
«f  Austria,  were  mtended  for  something 
4  F  60* 
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more  than  to  cause  her  neatrality  to  bo  re- 
spected, and  every  rumour  of  a  reverse  su»> 
tained  by  Bonaparte  was  followed  by  an- 
other, circulated  with  equal  confidence,  thai 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  coming  forward 
to  complete  the  triumphs  of  the  alliea. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  of  those 
reverses,  had  they  actually  taken  place;  and 
how  far  they  might  have  inducea  the  Aus- 
trian government  to  deviate  from  its  neu- 
trality, it  is  impossible  to  determine,  llis 
secrets  of  cabinets  are  explored  with  difil- 
culty,  and  their  mere  protessions  of  attach* 
ment  are  certainly  little  to  be  relied  upon. 
Austria,  however,  had  felt  what  it  was  to 
fall  under  the  weight  of  the  energies  of 
France.  She  might,  at  the  same  time,  not 
bear  so  strong  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  anti- 
pathy as  was  imagined,  against  an  enemy, 
who,  after  ^overrunning  her  provinces  and 
capital,  by  no  means  looted  the  extremi^ 
of  vengeance,  and  who,  though  he  retained 
much  of  his  conquest,  also  restored  much 
that  he  could  never  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon.  In  addition  to  all  these  con- 
siderations, the  ancient  disgusts  between 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  BU$eB  and  go- 
vernments, must  have  been  still  extremely 
operative ;  and  to  this  feeling  of  almost  in- 
born origin,  was  added,  by  Austria,  thai 
retrospect  of  events,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  timid  policy, 
or  rather  grovelling  interest,  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Bonaparte,  whose  knowledge 
of  human  nature  appeared  little  inferior  to 
his  military  skill,  might  feel  himself  tole- 
rably easy,  with  respect  to  the  designs  of 
Austria,  though  providence  requinn  that 
her  motions  should  be  observed  with  that 
vigilance  which  is  ever  alive  to  contingen- 
cies ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  campaign* 
she  adhered  steadily  to  her  srstem  of  neu- 
trality, taking  no  measures  that  could  refr* 
sonably  excite  offence  or  alarm. 

From  the  battle  of  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, nothing  material  occurred  between  the 
grand  armies,  till  the  25th  of  January. 
The  French  troops  were  in  cantonments, 
and  the  emperor  was  at  Warsaw,  regu- 
lating every  process  necessary  for  thesnp*- 
ply  of  their  magazines,  and  diffusing  order 
and  animation,  from  this  point  of  his  resk>- 
dence,  through  every  department  of  his  go- 
vernment. The  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  had 
taken  possession  of  Elbinjg,and  thecotmtij 
situated  on  the  bordere  or  Uie  Baltic.  Bo- 
ing  informed  that  a  Russian  column  had 
advanced  to  Liebstadt,  beyond  the  Pa»- 
sarge,  and  had  made  nrisonen  a  party  of 
the  advanced  posts  or  the  cantonments,  ho 
immediately  quitted  Elbinff,  and  arrived  at 
Mohrungen  on  the  36th  of  January,  just  as 
the  geuOTal  of  brigade,  Picton,  was  attack- 
ed by  the  Rnssisns.     A  village,  defended. 
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by  ttaee  Russnn  battali«B8,  sapfvorted  by   oerg,  Hmlsbiugy  and  WonndiL 
three  others,  was  immecKately  ordered  by 
Ibe  marshal  to  be  attacked,  aira  the  contest 
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which  ensued  was  extremely  fieroe  and 
animated*  The  eagle  of  the  ninth  regi- 
ment of  French  infantry,  was  taken  by  £e 
Russians,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  da^, 
bad  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  most  bril- 
liant Tictory.  The  sense  of  disgrace  in 
which  the  final  loss  of  their  standa^  would 
hare  inyoWed  the  French  FSgimeat,  pro- 
duced exertions  which  gare  atumto  the  foi^ 
tone  of  the  day.  They  precipitated  them- 
selves widi  inconceivable  anioar  on  the 
Russians,  who  were  rniable  to  resist  the 
(riiock,  and  in  the  rout  wliich  ensued,  were 
obli^ped  to  abandon  the  captured  eagle. 
During  this  transaction  in  one  part  of  the 
field,  ttie  French  line  was  formed  in  an- 
other, and  attacked  that  of  the  Russians, 
which  was  adrantageously  posted  on  an 
eminence.  The  fire  of  the  musketry  was, 
at  what  in  the  languase  of  war  is  called, 
pointblank  distance,  where  erery  shot  takes 
eflTect ;  ahd  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  the 
action  rendered  the  result  highly  dubious ; 
when  General  I>Bpont  suddenly  appeared, 
and  took  part  in  the  engagement.  The 
ri^ht  wing  of  the  Russians  was  turned  by 
this  corps,  and  the  imoetuonty  of  the  attack 
made  upon  them  by  the  3Sd  regiment  was 
irresisttble.  The  Russians  were  obliged  to 
fi^,  and  were  followed  till  the  advance  of 
mght  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.  Several 
howitzers  were  left  by  them  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  with  about  twelve  hundred  killed 
and  wounded ;  and  thirteen  hundred  Rus- 
-sians  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

About  the  close  of  the  month  of  January, 
Bonaparte  quitted  Warsaw,  and  joined  his 
army ;  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  was 
formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  left,  that 
of  Sottlt  on  the  right,  and  that  of  Augereau 
in  the  centre,  the  imperial  guard  constitut- 
ing the  reserve.  Gutstadt  was  the  centre 
of  the  Russian  magasines,  and  orders  were 
f|iven  to  Marshal  Smlt  to  march  towards 
It,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  bridge 
of  Bergftied.  General  Quyot  was  acconi- 
ingly  despatched  with  the  Hght  cavalrjr  to 
Gutstadt,  where  he  sucoeedM  in  capturing 
a  great  part  of  the  Russian  bamge,  with 
sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  aiut,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  the  bridge  of  fiergfried 
was  taken.  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  himself  master  of  a  wood, 
which  covered  the  right  wing  of  the  Rus- 
sians. An  important  position  was  gained 
also  bv  the  division  of  St.  Hilaire ;  and 
several  souadrons  of  dragoons^  under  the 
Duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the  plain  of  the 
Russians  in  front.  On  the  ensuine  morn- 
ing, the  different  corps  of  the  French  aimy 
were  early  on  their  march  towards  Lands* 


In  ^ 
course  of  this  day,  two  legiments  of  Ri» 
Stan  in&ntry  were  neaidy  all  destroyed  or 
taken,  near  Glandan,  together  with  their 
cannon  and  colours;  and  Hoff,  a  place  of 
such  importance  that  ten  battalions  wen 
appointed  by  the  Russiatts  to  defend  it,  M 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemv. 

These  contests  oecnned  earl j  in  tht 
month  of  February,  and  the  evening  of  ths 
6th  came  on  while  both  armies  were  it 
presence  of  each  other  ;  during  the  night, 
the  Russians  resumed  their  retreat,  and 
took  up  their  position  behind  £ylaa.  At 
a  ^ort  distance  from  this  place,  there  is  i 
fla^  at  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  which, 
as  it  commands  the  entrance  into  the  town, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Frenck 
emperor  to  gain.  The  Rneiiian  troops, 
who  were  in  possession  of  this  eommaod- 
ingposition,  were  thrown  into  conaid^saUt 
oontusbn,  by  an  attack  made  upon  then 
under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Soult;  bnl^ 
by  a  well-timed  and  sdmirabl^-oondnelsd 
charge  from  a  body  of  the  Ruaamn  cavalry, 
some  of  the  French  battalions  tlMoa  esih 
ployed  were  completeljr  thrown  isOo  diaoi- 
der.  Durinff  this  neissitude  of  fortune,  ths 
result  of  which  was  the  contUDoed  posse»' 
sion  of  the  eminence  by  the  Russians,  Um 
troops  came  to  action  in  Eylan.  Several 
regiments  had  been  posted ina church  and 
church-yard,  which  were  maintained  by 
the  Russians  with  extramdiaaiy  pertina- 
city, and  occasioned  on  both  aides  the 
most  dreadful  carnsge  till  sbont  ten  oVlock 
at  night,  when  thej  were  abandoned  to  the 
French.  The  division  of  Le  Grand  passed 
the  niffht  in  firont  of  the  village ;  that  of 
Sl  Hilaire  was  on  the  right;  Angereaa 
was  posted  on  the  left;  the  corps  of 
Davoust  be^  its  march  earlj  on  the  en- 
suing mommg  of  the  8th,  with  a  view  to 
fall  on  the  lef^  of  the  Rusaiana;  while 
that  of  Ney  was  on  its  inarch  to  outflank 
them  on  the  right.  At  daybreak,  the  at- 
tack commenced,  on  the  part  of  Uie  Rus- 
sians, by  a  cannonade,  directed  against  the 
division  of  St.  Hilaire.  Bonaparte  ooas- 
manded  in  person  at  Eylau,  ana  atatioosd 
himself  at  the  chureh,  which  had  been  so 
obstinately  defended  the  preceding  day, 
whence  he  gave  orders  for  the  corps  of 
Augereau  to  advance  with  forty  pieees  of 
cannon,  and  to  cannonade  the  mniiKMMw 
which  had  before  been  unsucceaalnUy  aV 
tempted.  The  Russian  army  waa  fonoed 
in  columns,  and,  being  only  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  cannon-shot  from  the  aseailaats, 
every  ball  took  effect.  To  temunate  ths 
carnage  occasioned  by  this  dreadful  can- 
Aona£,  the  Russians  attempted  to  auirooad 
the  left  wing  of  the  .enemy.  The  corpi 
under  DavoQ0t  were  at  this  moment  ps^ 
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seived  by  the  AoMiian  commaDder  to  be  in 
a  sHiiation  bif^bly  faroaiable  to  an  attack^ 
and  atood  ezpoaed  to.  the  danmr  of  being 
aaaailed  by  the  whole  foiee  of  the  Ruaaian 
Ktmj ;  to  prerent  the  diaaater  that  niiat 
inevitably  hare  enaued,  Aonma  ad- 
vanced in  eolunma  acroaa  the  platn  to  at- 
tack the  centre  of  the  Rnaaiana,  and  thiia 
to  divide  their  attention.  The  diviaion  of 
St  Hilaiie  appToached  on  the  right,  and 
waa  endeavoonng  to  forat  a  janctioa  with 
Auseieaa:  dariii^ the maneavieaneoeaaa- 
ly  for  effecting  thia  object^  a  heavy  fall  of 
anow  intercepted  the  ^w  of  the  French 
diviaioaa ;  their  point  of  direetton  waa  loat ; 
and  the  colnznna,  deviating  to  the  lell,  weie 
expoaed  for  a  conaiderahle  time  to  axtreiBe 
uncertainty  and  danser.  On  the  concln- 
aion  of  the  atom,  which  laated  fot  more 
than  lialf  an  hour,  the  Grand-doke  of 
Berg,  immediately  perceimg  the  deetnie- 
tion  to  whidi  the  French  colnmna  were 
ezpoaed,  and  from  which  nothing  bat  the 
boldeat  maneoEViea  eonld  reacue  them, 
inatantly  advanced  at  the  head  loi  hi*  ca- 
valry, with  Marahal  BeaaiMea  and  the  im-^ 
Sdal  guard,  to  the  aoppod  of  SL  Hilaire'a 
viaiottt  and  attacked  the  mmo,  body  of  the 
Ruaatana:  by  thia  vigoroqa  and  nnex- 
pected  movement^  the  Rasaiana  were 
thrown  into  dlaorder^  and  aoalained  the 
moat  dreadful  alaaghdar;  two  of  rtheirlinee 
were  penetrated,  and  the  third  waa  jpae* 
aerved  enthre,  only  by  the  support  denved, 
from  an  adjoining  wood,  lliia  eplendid 
and  aocoeaafnl  operation  waa,  however,  by 
no  meana  deciaive  of  the  fate  of  the  day; 
the  Ruaaian  army  atill  reaiated  with  afirm-* 
neaa  and  peraeverance  which  rendered  the 
oonteat  long  doubtfol:  for  twelve  boura, 
three  hundred  mootha  of  fire  were  aoatter-< 
ing  death  in  everv  direction  on  ^e-  aoeoe 
of  coailict  and  horror*  The  anooeaa  of 
Marahal  Davotiat  at  length  gave  a  prepon-< 
derance  to  the  acale  on  the  aide  «f  the 
French  aimy;  hia  march  had  be«i  retarded 
by  aeveral  mlla  of  anow,  and  the  junetiictt 
of  hia  columna  proved  an  affair  of  extreane 
difficult,  but  at  length  he  waa  enabled 
to  outflank  the  Rusaiana,  and  to  gain  jkw- 
aeaaion  of  the  level,  on  the  anmmit  of.the 
eminence.  Thia  poaition  waa  diaputed 
with  all  the  vigour  and  ardour  of  military 
aombat;  and,  after  the  Rnaaians  had  been 
obliged  in  the  first  inatance  to  abandon  it, 
the  V  attempted  to  recover  their  loat  ground 
with  a  venemenoe  bordering  upon  rage, 
and  a  peraeverance  approaching  to  deape- 
ration ;  ^eir  reiterated  attempta  were,  how- 
aver,  found  to  be  ineffectual,  and  they  were 
obliged  finally  to  quit  the  field,  and  to 
secure  aa  orderly  a  retreat  aa  poaaible* 

The  battle  <^  Eylan  appeara  to  have 
been  one  of  tha  moat  vifonma  and  obati- 


nately  contested  engagemeata  in  the  hiatory 
of  the  war :  it  waa  celebrated  at  Warsaw 
and  at  Paria,  with  the  uaual  aceompaai- 
moAta  of  triumj^ ;  and  the  loaa  of  the 
Rnaaiana  waa  stated  id  the  French  bulle- 
tin at  aeven  thonaand  killed,  twelve  thon- 
aand  priaonexa,  and  an  equal,  number,  mif 
Aor*  ae  eomjbot.  On  the  asme  autbori^, 
it  ia  aaaerted  that  the  Ruasiana  loat  fortf- 
^yte  piecea  of  cannon,  and  eighteen 
coloura ;  and  that  the  French  emperor, 
neither  in  thia,  nor  in  ally  other  nattle 
where  he  commanded,  ever  loat  any  caiH 
son.  The  loaa  of  the  French  waa  admittad 
in  their  own  accounta  to  be  very  aevere, 
and ,  General  Benningaen  eatimatea  .  that 
lojBB  at  thirty  thonaand  killed,,  tweke 
thouaand  wounded,  and  two  thoumd 
prisonera  1*  That  the  victory . rested  with 
the  French  can  searcely  be  doubted,  aa  the 
pcaaeaaion  of  the  town,  and  of  the  enu- 
nence  which  commanded  it,  reauained  in-* 
diaputablv  with  them,  and  they  continued 
on  tbie^eUiof  battle  for  aome  da^s  after 
the  Ruaaians  had  fiNud  it  expedient  to  re- 
treat behind  the  river  Pre{[el«:  That  no 
considerable  pennanent  or  munediate  ad- 
vantaflea  reaulted  from  their  auoceaa.ia 
equal^  dear,  aa,  inatead  of  .rasaing  the 
Pregel  in  purauit  of  a  routed  aimy,  and 
puahing  on  to  Koningaberg,  they  weaa 
coiitent  to  retrace  their  atepa  to  their  Ibi^ 
mer  oaatonmenta.  . 

The  havoc  reaultingto  both  armiea  from 
thia  aangHinary  contest,  occaaioned  great 
exertiona  to  be  made,  far  reinforoemema. 
The  £mperor  Alexander  and  the  Arch- 
duke Conataatine .  q^  long  afterwarda 
joined  the  Ruaaian  army  with  upwarda  of 
sixty  thousand  troops ;  and  the  efforts  id 
Napoleon  to  repair  nia  loaa,  and  accumn- 
)ate  a'  foice  equal  to  the  gseat  atxu^gia 
which  atill  remained,  were  onieaditttMf. 
The  greater  part  of  the  8th  corpa  of  t&s 
l^and  army,  whieh^  had  been  employed* 
under  Genml  Mortier,  in .  the  nortk.jof 
Cfdmsa^f  waa  ordered  to  march  to  the 
more  critical  theatre  «f  hoatility;,  and 
from,  the  different  recruiting  .  atationa 
throughout  Francot  and  the  conquersd 
countries,  reinforoementa  ware  continual  jy 
despatched  to  join  the  iu^rial  atandaid 
on  the  Viatula» 

The  French  army  now  bent  ita  effoita 
with  increaaed  vi^ur  againat  the  fortroaa 
of  Dantsic.  This  place  had  been  lor 
aome  time  inveated,  but  the  siege  waa  now 
urged  with  extreme  preaaara  and  peraeve- 
rance. The  garriaon  consisted  of^  sixteen 
thouaand  men,  under  the  eoiunaad  of  ithe 
Prussian  General  Kalkreuth,  an  officer  of 
tried  loyalty  and  skill.    The  troops  who 
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'  surrounded    the    place,    consisted,  in    a 
great  degree,  of  the  auxiliaries  of  France, 
of  different  prejudices,  hahits,  and   lan- 
piages ;  hut  their^efforts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Marshal  Lefehvre,  were  effectually 
eomhined  hy  a  happy  union  of  encourage- 
ment and  discipline,  and,  in  repelling  uie 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  and  in  adyanciqor 
fhe  p^opess  of  the  works,  they  displayed 
astonishing  skill  and  alacrity.    The  exer- 
tions of  ^e  commander  of  the  fortress, 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  striking 
and  meritorious;   and  his  vigilance  ana 
energy,  in  this  situation  of  hig^h  responsihi- 
Uty,  were  in  incessant  operation.    On  the 
'94[th  of  AprU,  the  bombardment  began. 
On  the  ni^ht  of  the  29th,  Marshal  Le- 
febvre,  having  conceived  the  c^arrison  to 
be  sufficiently  weakened,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions so  much  impaired  as  to  justify  the 
attempt,  ordered  tne  storming  of  the  fort- 
'  tess.     The  governor,  however,  was  well 
prepared  to  resist  the  assailants,  whose 
stratagems  were  unable  to  deceive  him 
Irith  regard  to  the  real  point  of  attack,  and 
repelled  the  effort  made  by  the  enemy, 
vrith  the  most  dreadful  carnage.     This 
overthrow  was  far  from  preventing  a  r^ 
newal  of  the  enterprise,  and  not  less  than 
three  separate  attempts  were  made,  on  this 
fatal  ni^t,  to  get  possession  of  the  citadel. 
The  sknl  of  the  commander,  however,  and 
the  exertions  of  the   garrison,  completely 
defeated  each:  after  the  loss  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  lives,  the  attempt  was 
abandoned,  and  the  assailants  were  com< 
pelled  to  take  shelter  under  cover  of  their 
works.    An  armistice  of  four  hours  was 
soon  afterwards  agreed  upon  between  the 
hostile  commanders,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction was   suspended   by   a   solemn 
pause  for  the  bunal  of  the  dead.    The 
struggles  of  the  garrison  were  not  viewed 
with  indifference  by  the  commandeis  of 
Ae  allied  armies,  and  two  attempts  were 
made  to  throw  succours  into  the  fortress  and 
to  raise  the  siege,  but  both  of  them  with- 
out success.    The  moment  was  now  there- 
fore rapidly  approaching,  in  which  all  the 
valour  and  exertions  of  the  garrison  would 
be  unavuling ;  nearly  a  thousand  houses 
had  been  destroyed  m  the  town,  and  the 
distress  of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme. 
The  troops,  eidiaustedby  a  series  of  efforts, 
interrupted  only  by  short  periods  of  repose, 
were  not  only  thinned  in  numbers,  but 
scarcely  able  to  support  any  longer  those 
privations  and  difficulties  which  daily  in- 
creased.   The  works  of  the  enemy  were, 
in  the  mean  time,  proceeding  with  rapidity ; 
the  covered  way  was  now  completed ;  the 
preparations  for  passing  the  fosse  were 
finished,  znd  on  the  SIst  of  May  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  the  assault;  when 


General  Kalkreuth  intimated  to  the  French 
commander,  that  he  was  willing  to  capitu- 
late, on  the  same  conditions  as  he  had 
himself  formerly  granted  to  the  garrison  of 
Mayence.  Hiis  proposition  was  acceded 
to  without  hesitation ;  and,  on  the  S7th  oi 
May,  the  ganrlson,  reduced  from  sixteen 
thousand  to  nine  thousand  men,  witi^  their 
general  at  their  head,  marched  out  of  the 
fortifications  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
and  were  permitted  to  fo  wherever  their 
inclination  and  convenience  dictated,  ea» 
fi[aging  oidy  not  to  serve  against  France 
for  the  ensuing  twelve  monms.  Dantzie, 
at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  possessed  eight 
hnndred  pieces  of  artillery,  and'nnagazino 
and  stores  of  every  description.  Its  prin- 
cipal ac'.vanta^,  however,  to  the  con- 
Sueror,  lay  in  its  constitiiting  a  place  of 
ie  first  order,  for  strength,  on  tiie  left 
wing 'of  the  grand  army,  while  the  centre 
was  support^  by  Thome,  and  the  right  by 
Praga.. 

But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  other  incidents 
of  the  extended  and  destnictiye  hostili^  io 
which  Europe  was  now  involved,  llie 
operations  oi  the  8th  corns  <tf  the  grand 
French  army  in  the  north  of  €reniiany, 
under  General  Mortier,  will  be  long  re- 
membered; their  exactions  mid  d^ieda- 
tions  on  the  devoted  towns  and  territories 
of  this  country,  left  indelible  horror  on 
the  minds  of  the  unresisting  inhabitants. 
After  a  system  of  violence  and  r^ine  had 
been  sufficiently  organized  to  proceed  widi 
little  military  impulse  in  Harobnrgfa,  Ln- 
beck,  and  the  various  other  places  which, 
in  their  turn,  became  the  victinis  of  im- 
perial plunder,  the  corps  of  Mortier  wss 
ordered  to  proceed  against  Swedish  Potne- 
rania,  and  to  co-operate  with  Left4»vie  in 
the  siege  of  Dantzic.  The  attempts  of  Bo- 
naparte to  detach  the  Kin?  or  Sweden 
from  the  confederacy,  had  bem  such  as 
'  would  have  seduced  or  terrified  to  his  pur- 
pose a  man  of  less  firnmess  and  perseve- 
rance than  were  possessed  by  this  youog 
monarch,  whose  ardour,  however,  it  wiU 
be  admitted,  arose  on  some  occasionB  to 
something  not  very  difllerent  from  irensy, 
and  who  occasionally  appeared  as  intem- 
perate as  he  had  been  persevering.  Tbt 
failure  of  the  overtores  of  the  F^nch  go- 
vernment, was,  in  Jannary,  followed  oy 
the  seizure  of  Andam.  Grissew^d  was 
soon  taken  by  the  French  troorn,  and 
Stralsund  itself  was  invested.  The  Swe- 
dish army  at  Stralsund  consisted  of  thir- 
teen thousand  Swedes,  and  four  thoasaiid 
Prussians ;  these,  the  kinj^  was  sJmost  in 
daily  expcNCtation  of  seeing  Joined  by  a 
very  considerable  British  foroe,  whieh 
might  qualify  him  to  take  the  field  for  s^ 
tive  operations  against  die  enemj,  insiead 
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of  confining  himtelf  within  the  walls  of  a 
fortrees.  A  foree  was  not  lonff  afterwards 
landed  in  Rugen  and  Stralsnna,  consii^ting 
of  several  thousand  foxeien  troops,  under  a 
British  commander,  and  constituting  the 
first  dmsion  of  the  expected  armament ; 
hut  the'  arrival  of  these  reinforcements 
gave  no  immediate  interest  to  the  affairs 
of  the  north,  and  ciroumstances  very 
speedily  occurred  which  materially  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  continent. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  war 
had  heen  declared  hy  the  Porte  against 
Russia.  The  conduct  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  Crimea  and 
€reorgia ;  its  reiterated  attempts  to  recruit 
its  force  in  the  seven  islands  from  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  in  the  Adriatic;  and  the 
intenerence  of  Russia  in  the  provincial  ad- 
ministrations of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia; 
were  stated  in  a  manifesto,  puolished  by 
the    cabinet   of  Constantinople,  as   the 

Sounds  of  this  hostility.  The  troops  of 
e  Asiatic  provinces  now  ]>oured  into  the 
capital,  the  people  were  animated  by  the 
exhortations  of  the  ulemas,  and  the  forms 
and  influence  of  an  impressive  suoerstition, 
to  resort  to  the  standard  of  Mahomet, 
which  was  displayed  against  its  mortal 
enemies ;  and  an  army  was  ordered  to  be 
collected  under  the  grand  vizier,  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  straits  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  closed  against  all  neutrals. 
Tenedos  was  put  in  a  respectable  state  of 
defence,  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
committed  to  ^e  vigilance  and  guardian- 
ship of  a  THirkish  squadron.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Russians  were  advancing  in  con- 
siderable strength,  under  General  Michel- 
son,  through  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
The  arms  of  Russia  met  with  little  resist- 
ance in  these  provinces.  Choczim,  Jassey, 
Bucharest,  and  various  other  places,  fell 
an  easy  prey,  and  magaaines  were  esta-^ 
blished  in  them  to  facilitate  operations, 
which  might  be  required  sffainst  the  more 
vital  parts  of  the  Turidsh  empire.  To 
promote  the  success  of  Russia,  And  oblige 
the  IMrks  to  accede  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, by  which  a  force  would  be  released 
from  this  southern  warfare,  and  enabled  to 
Bwell  the  Russian  army  in  Poland,  a  Bri- 
tish fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  advanced  thronsh  the  Darda^ 
nelles,  and  on  the  90th  of  March  appeared 
off  Constantinople.  Instead  of  producing 
Bncommodatson  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  a  new  power  only  was  added  to  the 
list  of  £n^land*s  enemies;  commercial 
relations  with  Turkey  were,  of  course,  im- 
mediately dosed ;  the  British  agents  and 
settlers  in  the  Turkish  territories  were  ex- 
posed to  oonsiderable  annoyanoe,  and  the 
seizure  and  sequestration  of  English  pro-, 


party  at.  Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  other 
places,  were  ordered  by  the  Porte,  with  a 
promptitude  which  precluded  all  opportu- 
nity tor  precaution.  The  power  of  France 
over  the  divan  became  materially  strength- 
ened ;  Sebastiani,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  was  consulted  on  al- 
most every  emergency,  and  his  influence 
in  the  Turkish  capital  became  predominant 
and  irresistible.  In  this  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  former  was  ge- 
nerally successful,  and  to  add  to  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Turks,  an  insurrection  arose 
during  its  progress,  owing  to  some  new 
regulations  in  die  dress  and  discipline  of 
the  troops,  which  terminated  in  the  depo- 
sition and  violent  death  of  the  Grand  Sei^ 
nior  Selim  III.  and  the  proclamation  ^ 
Mustapha  IV. 

By  sea,  the  Russians  were  equally  suc- 
cessful, as  by  land,  and  in  an  engagement 
between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets, 
fought,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles,  the  Turkish  squadron, 
consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  was 
nearly  annihilated.  Ciroumstances,  how- 
ever, occurred,  which  speedily  led  to  a  ter- 
mination of  these  hostihties. 

AfWr  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Dantzic,  no  exertions  were  omitted 
by  Bonaparte  which  could  add  security  to 
his  positions.  The  lefl  wing  of  his  army 
was  stationed  on  the  Nogat,  a  river  branch- 
ing from  the  Vistula  near  Marienberjr,  and 
its  position  reached  over  Elbing  and  Bruns- 
berg,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Passarge^ 
up  to  Wormdit.  The  centre  was  placed 
in  some  degree  upon  the  rear,  rouna  Leib- 
stadt  and  Morengen.  From  Gutstadt,  ^e 
army  stretched  itself  above  Allenstein ;  and 
the  right  wing  preserved  a  communication 
with  the  left  of  Massena's  army,  whose 
right  was  on  the  Bug,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Narew.  The  right  wing 
of  the  allied  army  was  stationed  near  itie 
Pische  Haff,  and  stretched  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Passarge  to  WonxSit.  T%ia 
wing  consisted  of  Prussian  troops,  admira- 
ble for  their  loyahy,  enerience,  and  disci- 
Eline.  At  Wormdit,  tne  position  of  the 
Lussian  army  commenced,  and  stretched 
over  Heilsburg,  Bartenstein,  and  Schip- 
pendall.  Each  wing,  as  well  as  the  centm 
of  the  Russian  army,  had  before  it  an  ad- 
vanced-guard, and  the  left  wing  was 
commanded  by  Hettman  Platoff,  whose 
activity  often  led  him  to  push  his  parties 
to  Ortelsburg,  occasioning  not  unfreqneni 
skirmishes,  while,  in  every  other  part, 
there  prevailed  silent  vigilance  and  solemn 
preparation.  A  considerable  corps  of  Rus- 
sians was  also  stationed  not  Yar  from  the 
Narew.  On  the  part  of  the  French,  there 
were  also  various  distributions  of  forea.  in 
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addition  to  the  grand  anhy,  %ho8<9  pdsi-* 
tiond  haye  been  mentioned.  The«6Tp«  em- 
ployed  in^  the  viege  «f  Oolberg,  were  the 
German  contingenUr  and  Italians,  with'  a 
certain  number  bf  Freneh.  In  SUeaia,  the 
troops  of  BatAria  aitd  Wmrtemhorg  were 
employed  in  inducing  the  fortresses  of 
Keisse,  Cosel,  Glatt,  and  Silberbei]g. 
Marshal  Bmhe  was  eolleeting  an  army  of 
observation,  to  consist  of  Spsnia^s, 
Frenchmen,  and  Dntch,  near  Magdehmw: 
another  was  formed  on  the  borders  of  Ituy 
and  Germany,  connected  with  a  numerottS 
force,  nnder  Marmont,  hi  Dalmatia.  I^ie 
surrender  of  Dantzic  added  consideMly  Id 
die  disp6sablc  force  of  ^e  French,  but  did 
dot  appear  to  offer  any  Immediate  and  e^ 
fectuaf  inducement  to'  Bonaparte  to  Jmt 
his  almost  impregnable  positions.  Two 
mighty  armies,  however,  when  the  season 
was  mvonfable  for  their  operations,  could 
not  be  long,  neaity  in  view  of  each  other, 
without  coming  to  the  aherhattye  of  pacifi- 
eation,  or  sangninary  and  destructive  hos- 
tility; and  as  the  confidence  still  enter- 
tained by  each  party  prevented  any  suc- 
cessful attempts  at  negotiations,  circum'^ 
stances  soon  occurred  which  drew  on  an 
obstinate  and  decisive  conflict. 

On  the  5th  of  Jnne,  the  jprand  French 
army  was  attacked  by  tiie  allies  at  different 
points  of  the  line.  On  the  right  of  the  al- 
lies, and  the  left  of  the  French,  twelve 
Russian  and  Prussian  regiments,  forming 
two  divisions,  attacked  the  tete  du  jtont  m 
Spanden,  on  the  Passarge,  which  was  de« 
fended  by  a  regiment  of  light  infantry^ 
strongly  covered  oy  intrenchments  and  re- 
doubts. Seven  different  times  they  were 
repulsed,  and  as  often  renewed  the  attack* 
But,  immediately  after  the  last  assault, 
they  were  charsed  by  a  regiment  of  French 
dragoons,  that  had  iDome  np  to  the  asitet^ 
ance  of  the  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
forced  to  abandon  the  field  of  battie,  with 
a  severe  loss  of  killed  and  wounded. 
Two  divisions,  belonging  to  the  centre  of 
the  allied  army,  attacked,  at  the  samis 
time,  the  ieie  da  pofit  of  Lomlttett,  which 
was  defended  by  a  brigade  of  a  corps  «f 
Marshal  Souh;  and,  af&r  a  Mdlant  suvgw 

Sle,  the  Russian  general,  wim  elevBn  hnn- 
red  of  his  trooos,  fell  in  the  action^  which 
terminated  in  lavour  of  the  French.  At 
the  same  time,  General  Benningsen,  with 
the  Grand-duke  Oonstantine,  the  imperial 
guard,  and  three  divisions  of  the  ether 
troops,  attacked  the  French  line  at  Aldkir- 
ken,  Gutstadt,  and  Wolsdorf,  and,  after  a 
severe  contest,  obliged  the  French  ffeneral 
to  fall  back  to  Akendorf.  On  the  foUow- 
in|r  day,  the  allies  attacked  the  6th  corps 
oTthe  French  army,  under  the  commaad 
of  Marshal  Soult  and  General  Marehaad, 


ift  ^eppen,  «n  the  PaaMrge^  The  B»> 
nans^  in  the  action  of  tlos  daf  ,  lost  two 
Ifaottsand  killedy  iud  more  4haii4hi!se  tho»- 
sand'  woonded,  while  the  loss  of  tks 
FfSnoh,  utoaMoffto  thsir  own  stalemcDt, 
was  extremely  tnviid,  with  tbe  saEeeptisB 
of  tw^hnnired  and  fifty  prissnen^  takcB 
by  the  Oossseks,  who,  ur  the  mmning^f 
the  attack^  get  into  the  rear  of  the  Frenck 
army. 

Bonaparte,  infonnsd  ef  the  msivaaieato 
of  the  ttlies,  left  FiafcoBslBiny  on  tbsevea- 
hig  of  the  5th  of  June,  to-ylae^  hiniselfal 
the  head  of  the  French  amy,  and,  sb  tke 
morning  of  the  8th,  advaased  to  Gmstadl, 
with  thecorps  o£  Jf  Knhal  Ney  and  Laanei, 
aceompsnied  by  this  raid,  and  the  cavahj 
of  reserve.  Pari  of  3ie  rear-gnasd  of  Iks 
Russian  amrr,  comMistog  ten  thsosand 
cavalry,  and  fiAsen  tilimiBand  iafimiKiy,  took 
a  position  at  Glattan,  aad  attsnipSsd  to  dis- 
pute his  passage ;  hnl  the<3rraii(M«ke  sf 
Berg^  after  some  sUlfiil  naosvvres,  drovi 
the  Russians  from  ail  their  positions ;  and 
the  French^  after  taking  a  thoosand  prisoft* 
ers,  entered  Gutstadt^  swmrd  ia  hiuid,  at 
eight  o*clodc  in  the  evening.  On  tiie  I0ih« 
the  French  srmy  moved  towards  Heils- 
beig,  and,  on  its  advmee  to  this  plaes, 
came  up  with  the  rear-guaid  of  the  allied 
army,  consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  eightesa 
thousand  cavaliy,  and  ssTsral  lines  of  in- 
fantry. An  attack  was  immediately  eon- 
menced,  by  a  division  of  the  Freach  dra- 
goons, and  a  brigade  of  lighteavabT*  IVe 
French  were  repeatedly  repulsed*  and  as 
often  renewed  the  attaoL  At  two  o'clock, 
the  corps  under  hfarahal  Sooit  was  formed, 
two  divisions  marefaed  to  ^m  right*  mmI  a 
third  to  the  \bi^  to  seise  en  the  edge  <^  a 
wood,  the  ocenpatioB  of  which  was  aecee- 
sary^  in  oider  to  suppost  the  left  of  the  cav- 
alry. Reinforoementsof  bothinfaatrjaad 
eavalrjr  were  seat  to  the  resr-goard,  from 
the  main  bmfy  o£  the  Russian  army*  whieh 
vres  posted  at  iieiiebenr,and  repeated  e^ 
fixts  were  made  by.  the  ftasslttis»aa|iported 
by  more 'than  sixty  pieoss  of  oaaaoa,  to 
maintain  theiT  foettba  befoie  that  town; 
bntall  their  exeitiowi  praved  naayailiag, 
and  at  nine  e^doek .  in  the  evaniaw,  the 
Freneh  tooeps  foond  themashres  ludar  the 
Rnssian  intrenchmenls.  The:fQaile«rs  of 
the  French  gnaid*eaimnanded  bj  G«Deial 
8avary,  were  put  iaonotka  to  siietaia  Uie 
division  of  Vmier;  and  some  of  t^  ooipe 
of  infiuitry  of  the  roecrve,  andsr  Maiahel 
Lannes,  attaoksd  the  RassiaBsat  the  oioes 
of  the  day,  and  (aneeeeded  in  enttuig  off 
their  eommnnieation  with  Laasbev*  Bo- 
naparte JP^SMd  the  11th  on  the  Md,  in 
firont  of  Heilsherg.  He  there  drew  op  dw 
different  corps  and  diviaioni  of  the  anmy 
in  order  of  battle,  that  the  war  might  he 
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tearminated  at  OMO  hf  a  deeiBive  engage- 
■MDt.  The  grand  anay  of  the  Russians 
ways  aaaemblod  at  this  place,  where  the 
were  eatablished,  and  where 


tiiev  occupied  a  {Maitioa  atroog  by  natuze, 
aad  Ittither  atrengthened  by  the  labours  of 
four  mon^Mk  At  four  in  the  aAemooDt 
Bonaparte  oadered  Maxshal  Davoust  to 
elutrge  loirQat,  and  pushed  ficnrwazd  the  left 
wing  of  his  eorps--«  movefnent  which 
broi^thim  upon  the  lower  Alia,  and  block- 
ad  up  the  road  Iroin  Eylau.  To  every 
oiMrps  of  the  amy  was  aaaigned  its  proper 
stBttoof  aad  thus  the  Russians  found  thsm- 
•elvea  blockaded  in  theii  intrenched  camp, 
and  effeied.  battle  on  the  ground  which  they 
tlMiaaelves  had  chosen*  At  the  moment 
when  the  Freaoh  were  making  their  dispof 
sitions,  the  Rusaiaas  showed^  themselYes 
faagedtiir  columns  in  the  midst  of  their  in- 
treMmeots;  but  at  tea  o^elook  at  night 
fbey  began  to  pass  the  Alia,  abandoning  the 
whole  of  the  country  to  their  left,  and  lear- 
img  their  maoaaines  aad  wounded  to  the 
disposal  of  the  enemy.  In  the  different 
actions,  firom  the  6th  to  the  13th,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  accounts,  which  afford 
tiie  only  official  records  on  the  subject  of 
this  short  campaign,  the  Russian  army  was 
depriTed  of  about  thirty  thousand  fighting 
men;  Uie  number  of  wounded,  left  prison- 
era  tn  the  hands  oi  the  enemy,  amounted 
to  between  three  and  four  thousand,  while 
the  loaa  of  the  French,  as  stated  by  them- 
selTes,  amounted  to  not  more  than  seren 
hondfed  killed,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
wounded,  and  three  hundred  prisoners. 
On  the  13th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the 
Freocharmy  entered  Heilsberg,  where  they 
found  in  the  magasinea  several  thousand 
quintals  of  grain,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  different  other  kinds  of  provisions.  A 
dtvisioa  of  dcagoons,  and  a  brigade  of  light 
cavalry,  pursued  the  Russiana  to  the  right 
hank  of  me  Alia.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
light  corps  of  the  'Froneh  army  advanced 
in  varisoa  direetiotts,  in  order  to  pass  the 
Rnasians,  and,  by  cutting  off  their  retreat 
to  Koningsbergr  to  place  themselves  be- 
tween ihe  Russian  aim^  and  their  maga- 
sinea. At  five  o'elock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  saflM  day,  the  French  aimv  had  ad- 
vanced to  Eylau,  and  taken  up  their  head- 
quarters at  that  place.  Here  the  fields 
were  no  lAkiger  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  presented  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  seenes  in  nature.  The  coun- 
try was  everywhere  adorned  with  woods, 
intersected  bv  lakea,  and  enlivened  by 
handsome  vilhms.  On  the  13thi  while  the 
[  Grandrduke  of  Berg,  and  the  Marshals 
Soult  and  Davoost,  had  orders  to  msneuvre 
:  before  Koningaberg,  BonapartCy  with  the 
I        corps  of  Ney,  Iianans,  Mortier,  the  impe- 


rial guard,  and  the  first  corps,  commanded 
by  General  Victor,  advanced  to  Fiiedland. 
On  the  same  day,  the  9th  regiment  of  hus- 
sars entered  that  town,  bat  was  driven  out 
of  it  again  by  three  thousand  Russian 
cavalry. 

On  the  14th,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo,  a  circiunstance  of  which 
the  French  emperor  did  not  fail  to  remind 
his  troops,  and  which  naturally  produced 
the  most  enthusiastic  recollections  and  ex- 
ertions, the  grand  struggle  took  place : 
Ney  was  on  the  right  winff,  supported  by 
the  dragons  of  Latour  Mauoourg ;  Lannes 
in  the  centre,  with  the  dragoons  of  La- 
housaye  behind  him,  and  the  Saxon 
cuirassiers ;  Mortier  was  on  the  left  wing, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Grouchy; 
and  the  grand  reserve  was  formed  of  the 
corps  of  General  Victor,  and  the  imperial 
guard.  The  Russian  army  was  fully  de- 
ployed, the  left  wing  extending  to  the 
town  of  Friedlandi  and  its  right  reaching  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  position  taken  by  General  Benning- 
sen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alia,  presented 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one  continued 
plain,  but  it  was  intersected  by  a  deep  ra- 
vine full  of  water,  and  almost  unpassable. 
This  ravine  ran  in  .a  line  between  Dom- 
now  and  Friedland,  where  it  formed  a  lake 
to  the  left  of  that  place,  and  separated  the 
right  wiuff  of  the  Russians  from  the  cen- 
tre. A  thick  wood  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Friedland, 
on  more  elevated  ground,  fringed  the  plain 
of  the  Alia,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicir- 
cle, except  at  its  extremity  at  the  left, 
where  there  was  an  open  space  between 
the  wood  and  the  river.  In  the  front  of 
the  wood,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
nearly  oppoaite  the  centre  of  the  army, 
was  the  small  village  of  Heinrichdom. 
The  field  of  battle  lay  between  the  left  of 
this  village  and  the  Alia,  to  the  south  of 
Friedlana.*  Bonaparte,  having  recon- 
noitred the  position  of  the  enemy,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  town  of  Friedland ; 
and,  having  changed  his  front,  ordered  the 
extremity  of  the  right  wing,  under  Mar^ 
shal  Ney,  to  advance  to  the  attack.  At 
half-past  five  in  the  morning,  ^e  battle 
commenced ;  the  firing  of  twenty  cannon, 
from  a  battery,  forming  the  signal  of  at- 
tack. At  that  moment,  the  division  under 
General  Marchand,  co-operating  with  Mar- 
shal Ney,  advanced  sword  in  hand. 
When  the  Russians  observed  Ney  to  have 
quitted  the  wood  by  which  he  had  beea 
supported,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  his 
left  by  several  regiments  of  cavalry,  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  mnltitade  of  Cossacks,  bat, 
owiag  to  the  finnness  of  the  dragons  of 
Latour  Maubourg,  they  were  repulsed. 
At  this  period  of  the  battle,  the  Rassian 
cavalry  made  an  impetuous  and  saccess- 
ful  attack  opou  the  enemy's  cuirassiers, 
and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Heinrichdorff.* 
In  the  mean  time,  a  battery  was  erected  by 
General  Victor,  in  his  centre,  and  pushed 
on  four  hundred  paces  by  General  Lenner- 
mont,  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of  the 
Russians,  and  which,  by  attracting  their 
attention  to  its  destructiye  fire,  derangred 
those  maneuvres,  which  might  otherwise 
have  defeated  the  operations  of  Ney.  The 
Russian  troops  which  attacked  the  right 
wing  of  this  general,  were  received  upon 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  driren  into 
the  riyer  Alia,  where  thousands  perished 
in  the  stream,  while  numbers  escaped  by 
swimming.  When  the  left  wing  of  Ner, 
however,  had  nearly  reached  uie  works 
which  surrounded  the  town,  it  was  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  peril.  The  imperial 
Russian  guard,  which  had  been  here  con- 
cealed in  ambuscade,  suddenljr  advanced 
upon  the  French,  with  an  impetuosity 
iniich  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  had 
nearly  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  marshal 
abortive.  The  division  of  Dupont,  how- 
ever, which  formed  the  riffht  of  the  re- 
serve, marched  against  the  Russian  guard, 
who  performed  prodigies  of  firmness  and 
valour,  but  they  were  finable  to  resist  this 
effort  of  the  enemy ;  several  other  bodies 
were  sent  from  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
army,  for  the  defence  of  the  position  of 
Friedland;  but  the  impetuosiw,  and  the 
prompt  and  skilful  operations  of  the  assail- 
ants, supported  by  an  immense  artillery, 
triumphed  over  all  opposition.  Friedland 
was  taken,  and  its  streets  filled  with  the 
bodiesof  the  dead .  The  centre,  under  Mar- 
shal Lannes,  was  now  engaged,  and  the 
Russians  made  several  attempts  against  this 
corps,  similar  to  those  which  haa  failed  on 
the  right  wing ;  hut  the  repeated  efforts 
of  RussiaQ  bravery  were  unavailing,  and 
served  only  to  continue  for  a  longer  period 
the  work  of  carnage.  The  battle  lasted 
from  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  till 
seven  at  mght.  Both  sides  fought  with 
extreme  intrepidity  and  obstinacy,  and  the 
superior  number  of  the  French,  with  an 
impetuous  direction  of  nearly  all  their 
force,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  i^on 
the  centre  of  the  Russians,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  contest.  The  Russians  esti- 
mated their  own  loss  at  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  men ;  and  in  the  space  of  eleven 
days,  they  appear  to  have  lost,  at  least, 

*  General  Benniiinen't  Damatch,  datid  Weh- 
lau.  June  15th,  1807: 


twenty-seven  generals,  mate  than  eight— 
hundred  officers  killed  and  woundca,  aad 
forty  thousand  anen.*  On  the  part  of  the 
French,  the  loss  did  not  ezceea  five  hiw- 
dred  killed,  and  three  thousand  woimded.  , 
Eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  nnmbsr 
of  caissons,  and  several  coloors,  fell  inte 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.!  Night  did 
not  prevent  the  pimait  of  the  Ruasiaoa, 
who  were  followed  till  eleven  o*clock, 
after  which,  those  of  the  columns  which 
were  cut  off  endeayonred  to  avail  thei»- 
selves  of  the  fords  over  the  Alia  to  pass 
that  river,  which  exhibited  to  the  vietoia, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  marks  of  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  allied  army.  On  the  15l]i, 
the  Russians  eonttpaed  their  letiuat  to 
Wehlau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alia  and 
the  Pregel,  where  the  columns  of  the 
French  speedily  arrived,  and  oblijred  then 
to  withdraw  to  the  banks  of  the  Niemen. 

Near  this  river,  several  newly  formed 
divisions  of  the  Russian  troops  bad  aiw 
rived ;  and  General  Benningsen  still  che- 
rished the  expectation  that  he  shoold  aooa 
be  again  able  to  advance,  and  to  recover 
from  the  enemy  the  advantages  which  he 
had  obtained. {  This  expectation  was 
however  previously  disappointed,  for  on 
the  18th  of  June,  the  retreating  army  ap- 
proached the  town  of  TOsit,  and,  after 
transporting  its  heavy  baggage  aeroas  the 
Niemen,  stationed  itself  on  the  great  plain 
on  the  right  of  the  town.  All  the  bridges 
were  destroyed  immediately  after  the  paa- 
sage  of  the  Russian  troops,  and  all  the 
magazines  on  the  AUa  were  burned  or  cast 
into  the  river.  On  the  16th,  Bonaparte 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Pregel,  and  took 
up  a  position  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
nver  with  his  vrmj.  The  defeat  of  Fried- 
land served  as  a  signal  for  the  evacaatio« 
of  Koningsberg,  and  the  garrison  under 
General  Cesto^  succeeded,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  in  joining  the  main  body  of  the 
Russian  army,  while  the  fortress  opened 
its  gates  on  the  16th  to  the  French  oorpa 
under  Marshal  Sonlt.  At  this  place,  were 
found  several  hundred  thousand  qnintals 
of  com,  more  than  twent]r  thousand  wound- 
ed Russians  and  Prussians,  and  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition  that  had  been  sent 
to  the  Russians  by  England,  including  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  muskets  ttiat 
had  not  been  landed. 

On  the  19th,  at  two  o*clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Bonaparte,  with  his  gnard,  entered 
Tilsit.    The  Russians,  pursued  after  the 


*  Lord  Hutchiofoo't  Speech  in  the  Britkh  Se- 
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IntUe  of  Priedltnd  by  the  Grand-duke  of 
Berg,  at  the  head  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
light  cayalry,  coDtinued  their  retreat  east- 
ward. The  Emperor  of  Raesia,  who  had 
ffematned  for  three  weeks  with  his  Pms- 
aian  majestr  at  Tilsit,  left  that  place,  ao- 
eompanied  by  the  king,  in  great  haste; 
uid,  on  the  same  day,  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities was  proposed  to  the  chiefe  of  the 
French  army  by  the  Russian  commander- 
in-chief.  In  consequence  of  tiiisposition, 
an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Xtlsit,  on 
the  33d,  by  which  it  was  settled,  that  hos- 
tilities should  not  be  resumed  on  either 
side  without  a  month's  preyious  notice; 
that  a  similar  armistice  should  be  con- 
ctuded.between  the  French  and  the  Prus- 
sian armies,  in  the  course  of  five  days; 
that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  instantly 
appointed  by  the  different  parties,  for  the 
salutary  work  of  pacification,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  immediate  exchange 
of  prisoners. 

No  sooner  had  the  armistice  receired 
its  ratification,  than  Bonaparte  put  forth  a 
proclamation  to  his  troops,  congratulating 
them  on  their  brilliant  successes,  and  pro- 
nouncing them  worthy  of  their  emperor 
and  of  tnemselves.* 

On  the  35th,  an  interview  took  place  on 
the  Niemen,  between  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  the  Emperor  Alexander :  at  one 

*  PaOGLAM 4TI0N 

Of  ike  Empent  and  King  to  ike  Qrand  Army, 

"  Soldien,— On  the  5th  of  June  we  were  at- 
tacked in  our  cantonmeols  by  the  Ruaaan  army. 
IIm  enemy  miitook  the  caufet  of  our  inactivity. 
He  ibund,  voo  late,  that  our  repoie  wm  that  of  the 
Uoo — be  regrati  having  dblnrbed  it 

*«  In  the  affitin  of  Gutstadt,  Heilsburg,  and  the 
•ver-memonble  one  at  Friedland— in  ten  day*e 
campaigii*  in  thoit,  we  took  one  hundred  and 
iwentv  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standavde;  lulled, 
wounaed,  or  took  aizty  thousand  Ruasians;  and 
carried  off*  all  the  enemy's  magazines  and  hos- 
pitals. KoniiigBbeiv,  with  the  three  hundred 
▼eesels  that  were  there,  laden  with  all  sorts  of 
ammunition,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
fuaees,  sent  by  ISngland  lo  arm  our  enemies,  all 
fell  into  our  hands. 

**  From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  we  have  reach- 
ed the  borders  of  the  Niemen,  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  eagle.  Tou  celebrated  at  Austerlitz  the 
annivefsary  of  the  Coronation— -You  celebrated 
thia  year,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  which  put  a  period  to  the  second 
eoalitbn. 

'*  Frenchmen,  yon  have  been  worthy  of  your- 
vilves  and  of  me.— Tou  will  return  to  France 
covered  with  laurels,  and  after  having  obtained 
a  glorious  peace,  which  carries  with  it  the  gua- 
rantee of  its  duration.  It  is  time  that  our  coun- 
try should  live  at  rest,  secure  from  the  malignant 
influence  of  Enaland.  My  benefits  shall  prove  to 
you  my  gratitude,  and  the  full  extent  of  tne  love 
I  bear  yon. 

(Signed) 

"Napolkos.** 

VthOt  Jww  23d,  1807. 
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o'clock,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  generals,  embarked  on  the 
banks  of  the  ^^emen  in  a  boat  prepared 
for  the  puinose.  They  proceeded  to  the 
middle  of  the  river,  where  General  Lari* 
boissiere,  commanding  the  artillery  of  the 
guard,  had  caused  a  raft  to  be  placed, 
and  a  pavilion  erected  upon  it,  close  to 
which  was  another  raft  and  pavilion  for 
his  majeaty's  suite.  At  the  same  mo* 
ment,  the  Emperor  Alexander  set  out  from 
the  right  bank,  accompanied  by  the  Grand 
duke  Oonstantine,  Generst  Benningsen. 
and  a  number  of  the  principal  officers  of 
hisstaff.  The  two  boats  arrived  at  the 
same  instant,  and  the  two  emperors  em- 
braced each  other  as  soon  as  they  set  foot 
on  the  rait.    They  entered  the  saloon  %> 

g ether,  and  remained  there  during  two 
ours.  The  conference  having  terminated 
with  the  happieat  result,  the  two  emp^ 
rors  embarkea,  each  in  his  boat«  and  re- 
turned to  the  opposite  shores.  **  The  Tast 
number  of  nersons  belonging  to  eaeh 
army,  who  flocked  to  both  banks  of  the 
river  to  view  this  scene,  rendered  it  mere 
interesting,  as  the  spectators  were  brave 
men,  who  came  from  the  extremitiei 
of  ihe  world."*  While  arrangements 
were  makinjr  for  the  preliminaries,  the 
town  of  Tilsit  became  the  abode  of  these 
imperial  personages,  who,  together  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  cultivated  mutual  in- 
tercourse  and  politeness.  Entertainments 
were  given  m  rapid  succession.  The 
troops  of  Marshal  Davoust  were  reviewed 
by  Bonaparte,  in  the  presence  of  his  bro- 
ther sovereigns,  and  occasioned  exchanges 
of  compliments  in  the  difierent  parties, 
probabl^  with  feelings  of  a  very  opposite 
description.  The  guards  of  the  respective 
monarchs,  who  occupied  appropriate  apart- 
ments in  the  town,  vied  with  their  sove- 
reigns in  marks  of  respectful  attention. 
A  magnificent  dinner  was  given  by  the 
guards  of  Napoleon  to  those  of  Alexander 
and  Frederick  William ;  at  this  entertain- 
ment, thev  exchanged  uniforms,  and  wars 
seen  in  the  streets  in  motly  attire,  pvtly 
Russian,  partly  Prussian,  and  partly 
French.  During  these  interviews,  sno 
attempts  at  conciliation,  to  which  policy 
was  presumed  to  be  as  much  conducive  at 
humanity,  the  arrangements  of  pacification 
were  completed,  and,  on  the  9th  of  July  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  France 
was  ratitied.  The  two  emperors  thee 
separated  vrith  mutual  expressions  of  at- 
tachment, and  after  exchanging  the  decora- 
tiona  of  their  respective  orders.  On  the 
same  day,  peace  was  signed  betweei 
France  and  Prussia. 

*  Eighty^iith  French  Bulletin,  dated  TiWl 
Jane  sSth,  1807. 
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By  the  latter  treaty,  Pmesia  waa  de- 
prived of  all  her  terriloiiea  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  and  of  all  her  Polish  provinces, 
except  those  situated  between  Poiae- 
rania  an4  the  Newmarke,  and  ancient 
Pruasia,  to  the  north  of  the  little  river 
Nets.  The  elector,  now  beoome  the  Kinff 
of  Saxony,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  took 
also  the  title  of  Duke  of  Warsaw,  and  was 
to  have  free  comnranication,  hj  a  military 
road,  between  Saxony  and  his  new  do> 
miniona,  which  were  to  consist  of  Thorn, 
Waraaw,  and  the  rest  of  Prussian  Poland, 
eneept  that  part  which  is  to  the  north  of 
the  Boff,  and  which,  under  the  idea  of 
estsblismnff'  natural  boundaries  between 
Russia  and  the  dutohy  of  Warsaw,  was 
inoorpoiated  with  the  dominions  of  the 
fiapeior  Alexandert  Dantaic  was  in 
filtnre  to  be  an  independent  town :  east 
Rriesland  was  add^  to  the  kingdom  of 
Holland :  a  new  kingdom,  undej  the  de- 
aignation  of  the  kin^om  of  Westohalia, 
was  formed  of  the  provinces  ceded  by  the 
Pnissian  monarch,  and  othera  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French  emperor.  The 
recognition  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  as  the 
sovereign  of  this  new  state,  also  of  the 
kings  3[  Holland  and  Naples,  and  of  all 
the  present  and  future  membera  of  the  con- 
Meration  of  the  Rhine,  was  yielded  on 
the  part  of  Prussia,  with  the  consent  to 
close  her  ports^  and  become  a  party  in  the 
maritime  war  against  EnglaiuL  By  the 
publication  of  the  treaty  with  Ruasia, 
which  was  for  some  time  delayed,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  two  emperora  mutually 
guaranteed  to  each  oiher  the  integrity  of 
their  possessions,  and  of  those  of  the  other 
powers  included  in  the  treaty.  The  Kings 
of  Holland,  Nwles,  and  WeatnhaUa,  were 
to  be  recognised  by  Russia;  tne  offer  of  a 
mediation  to  effect  a  peace  between  France 
and  England  was  accepted,  on  the  Condi- 
tion that,  within  one  month  from  the 
ratification,  England  should  admit  this 
mediation.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
hostilities  should  immediately  cease  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  agreed  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  &}t 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  the  two 
powers.  The  independence  of  Dantaic; 
the  militarr  highway  between  Saxony 
and  the  dutohy  of  Warsaw ;  the  annexation 


of  part  of  Prussian  Poland  to  the  . 
of  Russia ;  formed  also  articles  in  the 
Prussian  treaty.  The  reatoration  of  the 
dukes  of  Saxe  Cobouig,  Oldenburg,  and 
Meoklenburg  Schwerin,  to  the  quiet  pos> 
session  of  tlwir  dominions,  waa  aooeded  to 
by  France.  Hie  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  explicitly  acknowledged  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  who  engaged  equally 
to  acknowledge  the  princes  or  atates  that 
might  hereafiegr  be  added  to  this  union,  os 
the  communication  of  such  change  by  the 
French  government. 

The  great  sacrifice  to  peace  was  of 
course  made  by  the  kingdom  of  Prasiia, 
which  waa  xeduced  at  once  from  the  rank 
of  a  primary  to  the  situation  of  a  secoodaiy 

Sower  of  Europe;  and  all  that  had  bees 
one  for  the  augmentation  and  aggrendiae* 
ment  of  the  monarchy  by  the  great  Fie- 
derick,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  was 
resigned  in  one  day.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia, oy  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  together  with 
an  immense  territory,  lost  nearly  the  half 
of  his  yearly  revenues,  and  five  milliooi 
of  bis  subjects.  On  the  whole,  Pnisan 
was  brought  back  nearly  to  the  state  is 
which  she  stood  on  the  Ist  of  Jsnuaiy, 
1772,  before  the  balance  of  Europe  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  infamous  partitioa 
of  Poland.  It  could  not  but  be  noticed 
that  no  provisions  were  introduced  into 
the  published  treaty  reapecting  Cattaro; 
but  oy  a  secret  treaty  Russia  agreed  to 
cede  Corfu,  and  the  Seven  lalanda,  to 
France,  and  became  a  party  to  Uiat  part  of 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Pruasia,  b^ 
which  the  vessels  and  trade  of  Great  Bit- 
tain  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  porta  of 
the  Baltic.  These  cireomstanoes  render 
it  clear,  that  at  the  time  of  the  execotioB 
of  the  treaty  of  Tllait,  many  of  ita  provi- 
sions remsined  to  be  explored,  and  served 
to  show  that  the  secret  artidee  of  traatisi 
are  not  nnfrequently  of  more  importance 
than  those  exposed  to  public  view. 

The  King  of  Sweden  refused  to  socede 
to  the  trea^  of  Tilait,  and  attempted  the 
defence  of  Pomerania;  but,  being  abandon- 
ed to  his  fate  by  his  continental  allies,  hie 
efforts  were  unavailing.  Gustavus,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  witndrawii^  his  foroea 
firom  Stralsund  before  the  miemy  was  ap- 
prised of  his  intention,  after  which  he 
crossed  the  Baltic,  and  mtomed  iata 
Sweden. 
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